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PREFACE. 


THE  ufefulncls  of  Clafftcal  Learning  is  univerfalljr 
acknowledged ;  but  ic  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
tirnc  requifite  for  acquiring  it  prevents  a  fufiicient  ac-- 
tendon  from  being  paid  to  General  Knowledge.     The 
moft  cSe&ual  metbod»  however,  of  profecuting  the  ftudy 
.  of  both,  (eems  to  be  to  join  them  together.    The  dafljc 
authors,  particularly  the  poets,  cannot  be  thoroughly 
underftoody  without  a  confiderable-  acquaintance  with 
thoie  branches  of  fcience  to  which  they  often  allude  i 
geography^  hiftory,  philofophy,  aftronomy,  and  above 
all  mythology.     To  conneA,   therefore,  the  ftudy  of 
claffical  learning  with  that  of  general  knowledge,  is  the 
defign  of  the  following  work. 

On  a  fubje&  fo  immenfe,  it  was  impofllble  to  be  mt« 
imte.  The  compiler  has  endeavoured  to  itXcGt  fuch 
pamculars  as  appeared  itioft  important ;  and  it  is  hoped, 
that  few  things  of  confequence,  which  4ire  requifite  to 
iiluftnite  the  claflics,  will  be  found  omitted.  Through* 
out  the  whole  work,  he  has  borrowed  with  freedom 
from  every  author  from  whom  he  could  derive  infor- 
mation;  and  where  books  failed  him  he  has  had  re- 
course to  fuch  perfons  as  were  beft  able  to  give  him 
afliftance.  He  owes,  on  this  account,  obligations  to 
feveral  gentkn(ien,  particularly  to  one,  for  valuable  com- 
munications concerning  Mathematics  and  Natural  Hif« 
tory.  The  hiftorical  account  of  aftronomy  is  extrafted 
chiefly  from  the  elegant   work  of  the   unfortunate 
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M.'Baillji  the  obfcrvations  on  Modern  Italy,  from 
Br.  Moore^  and  particularly  from  Mr.  Swinburne y  to 
whom  every  claflical  fcholar  is  obliged  for  his  accurate 
account  of  thp  South  /of  Italy  and  of  Sicily.  In  the 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  which  is  al- 
moft  entirely  taken  from  Tacitus,  he  has  availed  himfelf 
of  the  elegant  tranflation  of  that  author  by  Mr.  Murphy  : 
the  dcfcription  of  Modern  Syria  and  Egypt  is  moftly 
copied  from  the  travels  of  M.  Volney  and  Savary  ;  the 
geography  of  India,  from  the  excellent  Memoir  of 
Mnjor  Rennel\  the  account  of  the  trade  to  India  and 
to  the  New  World,  of  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  of  the  native  Inhabitants  of  America,  from  the 
admired  works  of  Dr,  Roiert/on.  The  ancient  hiftory, 
geography,  and  mythology,  have  been'  carefully  col- 
lected from  the  Claflics,  whofe  very  exprcffions  have, 
as  nearly  as  pofTible,  been  faithfully  tranlcribcd,  and  the 
p. Cages' referred  to  correftly  quoted.  When  the  fad 
is  curious  or  import?inr,  the  quotations  are  more  nu- 
merous. The.  greateft  care  has  been  taken  to  omit 
nothing  which  might  fcrve  to  illuftrate  any  paflfage  in 
a  claHic  author ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  work  in  par- 
ticular, the  compiler  has  frequently  had  his  labour  re- 
paid, by  accidentally  meeting  with  explanations  or 
illuftrations  of  many  paflages^  which  he  never  before 
undcrftood.  For  a  more  ample  account  of  feveral 
particulars  in  ancient  mythology,  on  which  he  has  been 
very  (hort,  he  refers  the  reader  to  Lempriere*5  ClaJJical 
DiSionaryy  to  Natalis  Comesy  and  other  larger  works 
on  that  fubjeft  5  for  a  fuller  defcription  of  the  antiquities 
of  Greece,  ta  the  Travels  of  Anacharfisy  by  the  Abhi 
Barthelemiy  isind  to  PtJtter*s  Greek  Antiquities  i  concern* 
ing  ancient  geography  in  general,  to  Cluverius^  Cella^ 
riusy  and  D'Anville. 

That  the  work  might  be  included  in  one  volume,  it 
has  been  judged  proper  to  print  a  great  deal  of  import- 
ant  matter  in  the  manner  of  notes  ;  which^  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  found  no  kfs  accurately  compiled  than  if  they 
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fiad  bfeeo  to  ip^tt  tnia.akorejfplcadld  fonh^s  Tfad 

greac  bt>je&  ha»  bteo^  t0.CQodenfe.4s  okichiiftltiliaf 

forsnadon  is  poffiUe-iiflihin  ihoderate^iMMinds.    TW 

compiler  imagines^'that-iifamichir  yoftnnfe  a  pretty^  ai:<t 

curate  though  bridF  aocoust  might  be.g^vsn  of  she  moflt 

important  h€t&  in  ancient  and  modern  hiftory^  and  of 

^vhaftYcr  ts  moft  coodittincevery  catariKfy.^af  tlie  globe. 

A  fanU  abridginenti  concaiiiing  imircly  w.hkt  it  requtw 

fite6r  ffte  learner  p^  commit  ta  mennAry^  may-perlmpa 

byj  foflK  be  deemed  n^oefiary :  if  foy  that  ;6bjeft  niaf  £p 

c^ljt  accompfifiied  i  «aiid  !f:  ady/nonriaiw  of  ceachexv 

lignilj^  tiieir  dclirt,  the  compilijr  witt.execnte  icto  tfai 

kSlt  of  bb  abiliqr.    But  wkh  regard  to  the  additioiDifc 

irQlupe,.it  fnuft  Jbe  a  work  of  time*  A,nd  be  now  fncan^ 

]£  Ae^piiUic  approve  of  hcs  prcfcnt  attempt^  to  dircA 

hia  attentioo  ta  another  uodett^kn^,  in  which  be  bts 

aliteady  niade  ooofiderable  progrcfs,  the  compiling  of  a. 

fliorc  bur  comprebenfive  Latin  and  Englifh  Diftionarf^^ 

Vpon  Ji  new.  plan.     He  .waa.  led  to  think  of  this,  by  bia. 

luviag  found  canficy  in  coimpiling  both  the  prefent  work* 

and  the  Roman  Antiquities^  to  depart  in  many.worda^ 

from  the  interpretation  given  of  them  by  Ainfworth, 

and  in  all  the  other  Ladn  and  Englifh  Difkionaries  he 

has  met  with.     He  has  a  farther  induMment  to  proTe* 

cute  this  undertaking,  that  the  refearches  to  which  it 

muft  naturally  lead  him^  will  afford  the  beft  means  of 

improving  both  this  and  his  former  works. 

He  again  begs  leave  to  entreat  the  encouragers  of 
learning,  that,  if  they  difcover  any  miftake,  or  can  fug- 
ged any  improvement,  thiy  will  have  the  goodnefs  to 
communicate  it  to  him.  He  hopes  the  induftry  he  has 
bellowed,  and  the  evident  intention  of  his  labours,  will 
difpofe  every  one  who  wifhes  to  promote  the  improve-* 
xnent  of  youth,  to  favour  him  with  advice  and  afiift- 
ance.  The  teftimonies  of  approbation  he  has  received 
from  feveral  of  the  firft  literary  charaders  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  the  favourable  reception  which  the  Roman 
^nti^uiHes  have  met  with  from  the  public  in  genera)^ 
bate  encouraged  him  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  pre* 
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work*  and.  to  exert  Us^ucihoft  fiUlgMcet^jd  find 
j^oviug  it,  timx  he  might  at;leaftibew  how  Bighlfsr  hci 
values  the  hoooor  they •  have  done- him.  He  will  ocm^ 
fidcr  bsmfelf  happjr^  if  his  eSbrts  'IhaH  be  thought  oo 
mcric  the  conoouance  of  their  efteem, 

T  I 

The  editions  of  the  Ciaflicsi  which  have  been  confulced 
in  this  work»  are  moftly  the  lame  with  thbfe  metirioned 
in  the  Roman  Anciquides;  Cafar^  by  Clarh,^6tiin 
nfiimDe^binii  PUny^  hyJiroHeri  ^mnffiliof:^  and i the 
writers  on  hofluuidry^  ^'by  Gffnar^  ^iitm  XSiartiuj^lby 
Titijcusi  Dtonj/ius  ofBaiicarnaJus^  by  R€fJhvlSM§^ 
fus  Sicubuy  by  B^efiiingii$s^  PJutarih's'  M&ai5^y^\sfi 
XyUmder  \  Dh  C^us^  *  by  Reimmms ;  i/^tiodDruii  ^  Inpr 
Heynei  Paufimioiy  ijf  KiAniury  Str^piy)^9i{{o.}ik2Sk 
mo&  of  alt  been  confuked,)r  by  ^//^r^^Mwhcre^the' 
divifions  referred  to  are  marked  on  tbe«'mar^  of  the 
pi^ ;  jElioH^  by  Perizomus  %  Seript9res  Afyti^n^i 
iMini^  by  Au^ujtims  van  SlasuereUf  &c;  Ic  iajieedkis 
to  mendon  the  editions  of  fuch.  authors  as  are  always' 
divided  in  the  fame  manner. 

Edwbokgh, 
JS/iSJf«jr,  1794. 
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SUMMARY 


OF 


GEOGRAPHY  and   HISTORY, 


Both  ANCIENT  and  MODERN. 


Of  the  Figure  and  MonoN  of  the  Earth* 

C "GEOGRAPHY  is  a  dcfcription  of  the  earth. 
J     The  figure  of  the  earth  is  round. 

This  might  have  always  been  known,  from  the  fliadow  of  the 
earth  in  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon ;  but  it  was  firft  completely  af* 
certained  by  Magellan^  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  the  fervice  of 
Spain,  who  failed  round  it.  Magellan  left  Seville  with  five.ve& 
felSf  joth  Auguft  15 19.  He  himfelf  was  ktUed  by  the  favages 
in  Luconia  or  Manilai  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands  \  but  his 
ihip  returned  to  Spain  after  a  voyage  of  1 1 24  days,  or  thret 
years  and  twenty-nine  days.  The  next  who  failed  round  the 
world  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  anm  1 577,  in  1056  days  \  and  the 
third,  Thorasrs  Cavendifli,  a/i»0  1566,  in  777  days*  ' 

The  round  figure  of  the  earth  may  be  aifo  inferred  ffom  th^ 
appearance  of  objeAs  at  a  diftance,  as  we  approach  or  lofe  fight 
of  them,  efpecially  at  fea ;  from  the  obfervacion  of  the  fiarsj 
cfpeci^lly  of  the  polar  ftar,  which  rtfes  as  we  go  north,  and 
finks  as  we  go  fouth ;  and  from  the  level,  neceifary  to  be  ob« 
feived  in  making  a  long  canal,  for  conveying  water  from  one 
place  to  another,  which  flopes  about  8,  inches  in  a  mile,  4  times 
8  or  32  inches  in  a  miles,  9  times  8  of  72  inches  in  3  miles, 
x6  times  8  or  128  Inches  in  4  miles,  and  fo  on,  always  encreaf** 
ing  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance. 

The  roundnefs  of  the  earth  is  occafioned  by  every  thing  on  it 
being  attraded  to  its  centre,  which  is  called  ^r^viV/i/Mfi  or  attract 
tion*    Mountains  bear  no  fenfible  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 

B  earthy 


2  Ftguti  and  Moti&n  of  the  Earth, 

earth,  no  more  than  a  particle  «f  dud  to  an  artificial  globe^  and 
therefore  are  to  be  confidered  as  trifling  inequalities  on  its  fur- 
face,  Senec.  Nat.  ^^ft*  vt.  1 1.  the  higheft  of  them  not  much 
exceeding  thfee  mues  in  perpendicular  height.     iPlin.  ii.  65* 

The  earth  has  two  motions ;  the  one  round  the  fun  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year,  which  occafions  the  diverfity  of  feafons ;  and 
the  other  round  its  own  axis»  from  weft  to  eaft,  in  the  fpace  of 
24  hours,  which  produces  4^y  and  night.  This  lad  motion 
makes  it  to  be  fiat  at  the  ends  of  the  axis,  and  to  fweli  out  in 
the  middle  in  the  fliape  of  an  orange«  We  may  form  fome  idea 
^  of  thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  by  obferving  the  motion  of  a 
ball  on  a  billiard-table  or  bowling-green. 

The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  makes  us  imagine  that  the 
fun  and  ftars,  which  are  fixed,  move  round  it.  Hence  we 
fpeak  as  if  this  were  the  cafe.  Thus  the  fun  is  (aid  to  rife^  to 
fet^  and  to  culminate^  that  is>  to  be  in  the  meridian  or  at  his 
grcatcft  height. 

The  ancients  in  general,  as  the  vulgar  do  {1111,  conceived 
ihe  earth  to  be  an  extended  plain,  remaining  at  reft,  while  the 
fun  and  ftars  moved  round  it  [Solem  immobilemy  circutn  earn  vo- 
lutin univerfitate^  Plin.  ii.  5.  f.  4.).  In  allufion  to*  which  opi- 
nion the  poetSt  and  fometimes  profe  writers,  fpeak  of  the 
fun  as' plunging  in  the  ocean,  when  he  fets,  FirgiL  G.  i.  438* 
ii.  481.;  j£/f. i.  745.;  Florus,  ii.  17.2.;  and  emerging  froAl 
the  oceah  when  he  rifes.  They  reprefent  the  parts  of  ihe  tor* 
fid  zone  as  ihore  elevated  than  the  reft,  and  therefore  nearer  to 
the  fun,  Horat.  ed.u  22.  21.;  or  to  the  heavens,  Luean^  ix. 
35 I.J  Plin.  ii.  78./  80.  fothat,  fcorched  by  the  exceffive  heat» 
they  were  rendered  uninhabitable,  Salluft.  Jug,  19.  j  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  49.  On  the  fame  principle,  the  Greeks  fuppofed  Dei- 
phi»  the  capital  of  Phocis,  to  be  the  centre  of  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  {medium  orhis  vel  umbilicus  terra,)  Lib.  xxxviii.  48. ; 
Ovid.  Met.  X.  168.;  XV.  63c.  To  determine  this  matter,  Ju- 
piter is  faid  to  have  let  fly  two  eagles  at  the  fame  time,  the  one 
from  the  eaft  and  the  other  from  the  weft,  which  met  at  Del<* 
phi,  StrabOf  ix.  p.  419.;  or  on  the  top  of  ParnafTus,  Claudian.  dt 
conftdatu  Theodori^  prol.  The  Jews  had  a  fimilar  notion  con* 
cerning  Jerufalem,  from  Ei&ek.  v.  5.;  PfaL  Ixxiv.  12. 

The  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church  in  particular  maintained 
that  the  earjh  was  a  plain,  extending  an  immenfc  way  down- 
wards, and  eftabliQied  on  foundations,  La^ant.  liu  24.;  Au* 
guftin-.  de  Civ.  Dei^  xvi.  9.  an  opinion,  as  they  thought,  favour- 
ed by  fcripture,  PfaL  xxiv.  2.  \  cxxxvi.  6.  La^antius  therefore 
fpeaks  of  thofe  who  entertained  contrary  fentiments,  as  fup- 
porting  the  grofleft  abfurdities^  fportMia^.mendacia,  &c.J  ibid^ 

But 
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But  moft  of  the  learned  believed  the  earth  to  be  round,  asr  its 
very  name  (orbis  ierr^  vel  terrarum^  globus  vel  fphara)  indi- 
cates, Plin.  tu  64.  &  65.  Ovid  defcribes  as  a  globe  fufpended 
in  the  air,  and  poifed  by  its  own  weight,  (ponderibus  libraia- 
ftiis,)  Met.  i.  12.  and  35.  Fqfi.  vi.  26(^.  the  parts  of  which,  as 
Gcero  fays,  are  kept  together  by  being  all  drawn  to  the  centre, 
f  omnibus  efus  partibus  in  medknn  vergeniibus;  id  autem  medium 
infimum  in  fpb^trd  eft^)  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  45.*  ORBIS,  however, 
is  fometimes  put  for  a  part  tA  the  earth,  thus,  Europa  a$que  Afut 
arbis,  Virg,  ^n.  vii«  224.;  Lucan;  j.  276.  orbis  creta,  Ovid,. 
Mei,  viii.  100.;  particularly  for  the  Roman  empire^  or,  aa. 
wt  fay,  the  Roman  worlds  Ncp^..  X3cv.  20.  Ab  orbe  noflro^  frpQl, 
our  part  of  the  world.  Tacit.  Germ.  ,2;  i.f  Toto  divi/os  orbe  Bri* 
tannosj  t.  e.  from  the  continent,  or  from  the  Roman  empire, 
Virg*  Ed.  i.  67.  Hence  Britain  was  caHed  alter  orbis^  another 
world,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ibid.%  as  we  tall  America,  tie  new  world,' 
and  the  other  three  quarters,  *the  old  world.  But  the  various 
opinions  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  concerning  the 
figure  and  motion  of  the  earth  (hall  be  hereafter  enumerated. 

Of  the  Planets* 

There  ar^  other  bodies  which  move  round  the  fun  in  (he 
fame  manner  with  the  ea^h.  Thefe  are.  Mercury,  Venus, 
«MARft,  JtrpiT^R,  and  Saturn  $  and  are  called  planets,  or  iuan* 
derers,  from  the  apparent  irregularity  of  their  motion,  which 
the  ancients  could  not  explain,  Horat.  Ep,  i.  12.  17.  There  is 
another  planet  lately  difcovered,  which  has  got  the  name  of 
Ceorgium  Sidus,  the  Georgian  Star,  or  Planet. 

The  path  which  a  planet  defcribes  in  moving  round  the  fun, 
is  called  its  orbiI*,  which  is  not  exadly  eitcular,  but  in  the 
form  of  what  is  termed  an  ellip/e,  an  oval  figure,Monger  than  it 
is  broad.  The  earth  and  the  other  planets  are  retained  in  their 
Orbits,  by  being  always  attra£ted  towards  the  fun  as  their  centre, 
tod  having  a  conftant  inclination  to  fly  off  from  him.  Thefe 
two  powers  are  called  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force:  Mer- 
cury and  VeiiUs  move  nearer  the  fun  than  the  earth }  and  are 
therefore. called  inferior ,  interior,  or  inner  planets!  the  other 
three  ard  called ylr/^r^r,  exterior,  or  outer  planets,  becaufe  they 
move  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fun ;  ori  as  it  is  exprefled, 
without  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

*  So  LactD,  Jtert  Hbratum  vacuo  fu4tfiifiintt  vrhtm 
T«tna  fars  m^xna  jivis,        V.  94. 
\  So,  Jit  aBam  erbm,  L  c.  m  mliam  partem  0riis,  fe.  m  Efirtm  it  MauduSam^ 
iwsQ.  T.  938. 
}  iWiir  If  nt/tn  d9dafhtBrrfmmiM  wuMh,  GtLudhm.  de  CoBful.  Fl.  Mali.Theodor.  s  i . 
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4:  Tie  Planets^  and  Gynrff* 

Jttpiter  and  Saturn  have  other  bodies,  which  move  rotmd 
them  as  the  moon  does  round  the  earth,  which  are  therefore 
called  thetr  Satellites,. «M0;f/,  or  ficondary  planets  to  the  pim 
mary,  Jupiter  has  four,  and  Saturn  feven.  Saturn  is  alfo  fur- 
rounded  by  a  thin,  broad,  opaque  circle^  called  his  ring.  The 
Georgium  Sidus  has  two  fatellttes  *• 

Ail  thefe  bodies  are  warmed  and  enlightened  by  the  fan ;  and' 
therefore,  in  conjunAion  with  him,  are  called  the  Jolar fyfiemm 
Their  magnitude,  their  dtftance  from  one  another,  and  the  ve- 
locity of  their  motion,  are  almoft  beyond  our  conception,  %% 
may  be  feen  from  the  following  tabl(f» 
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The  proportional  bulk  of  the  fun,  compared  with  the  earthy 
is  877,650^  of  Jupiter  1,049  >  ^^  Saturn  586,  &c. 

There  are  likewife  other  bodies  which  move  round  the  fun^ 
in  very  long  elliptic  curves.  Thefe  are  called  Comets,  or  po- 
pularly hiaztng  JlarSt  fuddenly  appealing  and  again  difappear* 
ing ;  diflinguinied  from'  other  (lars  by  a  long  train  or  trail  of 
light,  always  oppd(ite  to  the  fun.  When  the  fun  and  the  co-» 
met  are  diametrically  oppofite,  the  earth  being  between  them^ 
this  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet,  excepting  a 
little  that  appears  around  it  in  the  form  of  a  border  of  hair  |^ 
whence  the  Romans  called  comets  crinitjb,  fc.^^/Ar,  PHn. 
i\.  25.  f.  22.  or  CINCINNATI,  CfV.  de  Nat  2).  ii.  5.  Ariftotle 
imagined  comets  to  be  only  meteors,  generated  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmofphere;  but  others,  particularly  Seneca^ 
thought  them  to  be  real  ftars,  Nat.  ^tefl.  vii.  22.  They  were 
fuppofed  to  portend  fome  fignal  calamity  to  nationsi  GV.  ih.s 

*  Dr.  Herfchel  has  latily  sticovkr  go  four  other  fateUites  of  the  Georgian 
plueC  He  hai  likewife  afccrtained  from  the  flattening  o^^  its  polct  that  it  t«ms  ro«nd 
00  iti  axis  like  the  other  pUnctt  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  velocity  ;  and  that  it  bat 
BO  nag  like  that  of  Saturn,  at  fie  bad  fufpcdtd*  Sm  Bb^Jtfkk^,  tmffjsi^wn  ^th% 
Jt»yalSKi4eyfirtbejtari'j^%,  Fan  J^ 

Lucan. 


• 

£»Mf|.-i«  fS^s  TthtlL  ii.  5*  7 1.  Crinf  corufii9  Rigntrunf  evef^ 
fir  rubitit  iHhali  cQWutet^  SiL  8^  6'^%*  honcc  called  diri,  Virg. 
G.  i.  488.;  8AKGUIME1,  JEn.  X.  272. 

1  he  6xed'ftars  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  always  keep  the 
fame  place  with  regard  to  one  another.  They  have  a  twhUing 
appearance,  and  thus  are  diftinguiflied  from  the  planets,  which 
fliine  with  a  fteady  light. 

The  fixed  ftars,  being  at  too  greaf  a  diftance  from  the  fuft 
to  be  aflFe£led  by  his  rays,  are  fuppofed  to  (bine  by  their  own 
brightnefs ;  and  each  of  them  to  enlighten  other  fyftems ;  aa 
opinion  entertained' by  fome  of  the  ancients ;  Plutarch*  de  Oracm 
JefeHu^42,\  de  placit.  PbiL  i.  5.;  ii.  13.',  Lmcrtt,  ii«  1069.— • 
]o8o.  ▼•  529.  1348.^  which  gives  the  grandeft  idea  of  the  per* 
iedions  and  works  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Of  the  Terrestrial  Globe. 

The  earth  is  reprefented  by  an  artificial  ghie^  fupported  by 
a  frame,  on  which  are  marked  various  lines  and  circles.  The 
€ircumference  of  the  globe,  as  of  every  other  circle,  is  divided 
into  j<5o  parts,  called  degrees,  each  of  which  is  fuppofed 
equal  to  60  miles.  A  ftraight  line  pafling  through  the  centre 
of  the  globe  to- any  two  points  of  its  furface,  is  called  its  DI- 
AMETER* The  wire  on  which  the  globe  turns,  is  called  its 
AXIS.  The  ends  of  the  axis  are  called  the  poles  $  the  one 
called  the  mrth  or  arBic  pole,  becaufe  it  always  pobts  to  a  ftat 
in  the  conftellation  Ar&os^  or  the  Bear ;  and  the  other,  the/outb 
or  antarSic  pole.  '^ 

Equator.]  The  line  which  goes  round  the  globe  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  poles,  is  called  the  equator^  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts  or  bemifpheres^  the  northern  and  fouthern  he* 
mifphere*  It  is  likewife  called  the  equim^ial  line,  or,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Line,  becaufe  when  the  fun  appears  to  move 
over  it,  the  days  and  nights  all  over  the  earth  are  of  an  equal 
length.  This  happens  twice  a-year,  about  the  aid  March, 
which  is  therefore  called  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  about  the 
a3d  September,  caUed  the  autumnal  e<^inox. 

The  lines  which  are  marked  round  the  globe  in  the  fame  di* 
reAion  with  the  equator,  aje  called  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  chief  of  thefe  arc  the  two  tropics  and  polar  circles. 

Meridian.]  The  brafs  ring  which  cuts  the  equator  ftraight 
over,  is  called  the  meridian^  and  divides  the  globe  into  the  eaft* 

^  (Qjit  hmmrnvMa  trs^^irt  mundotf)  who  Uught  ^  plurality  or  iBnumerabk  muf* 
tftvde  of  worlds,  Pftn.  ii.  i.  and  thac  thin  earth  ic  only  a  point  ID  the  uiiWcrfrj 
\M;mdifunHtn  |  nt^ut  eMpt  ^  aiiud  terra  in  umvefi^  jb*  6^.) 
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ern  aod'WeftSrn  hemirpheres.  This  drcle  !in^aii)|M  tb'e  kcigHt 
qI  the  fuD  at  midday*  Tbcjcircles  marked  id  the  fime  direAtoti 
with  the  meridian  are  called  m^idnnal  lines.  Of  thefe  ci^leii 
^ere  are  comtnonly  marked  12>  or  24  femijcirclet,  at  i  j  degrees 
<liftance  from  each  other)  becaufe  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  go  if 
degrees  in  an  hour,  or  becaufe  a  place  at  the  di (lance  of  if 
degrees  cad  ward  of  us  has  the  fun,  or  mid-day,  an  hour  fooner  1 
a  pUce  at  the  didanoe  of  30  degi^es,  two  hours  foooer,  &c.  ^ 
and  (o  on  the  poatraryi  ManiL  u  639,  &c. 
.  £cL][t*Tic.]  The  line  which  crofles  the  equator  obliquely,  ts 
called  the  ecliptic^  ajnd  marks  the  path  of  the  fun*  It  paflcs  through 
the  middle  of  a  broad  circle  or  belt  in  the  heavens,  which  is 
called  the  ZpJMr^,.becaufe  the  conftellations,  or  clufters  of  ftars» 
through  which  the  fan  pafles  at  the  different  feafons  of  the  year^ 
were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to  refemble  certain  animals. 
The.  names  of  thefe  conftellations,  with  their  mayrks,  are,  i* 
Aries  t  ;  2.  Taurus  «  ;  3.  Gemini  n  ;  4.  Cancer  <s  ;  j.  Leo 
-Si\  6»  Virgo  ftR ;  7.  Libra  ^  5  8.  Scorpio  r\i\  9.  Sagitta* 
.rius  4^  ;  10.  Capricorn  Vf;   ii*  Aquarius  ;r ;  12.  Pifces  x* 

The  fun  enters  Aries  about  |the  aid  Marcl),  and  fo  oa 
,through'the  reft* 

The  ecliptic  has  its  name,  becaufe  it  declines  fo  far  north  and 
fouth  of  the  equator,  namely  23  ^  degrees.  This  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  the  axis  of  the  earth  being  alNvays  dire£led  the 
fame  way,  or,  as  it  is  exprefled,  continuing  always  parallel  to 
itfelf,  occafions  the  diverGty  of  feafons,  and  the  different  length 
of  the  days  and  nights  ip  the  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

Tropics.]  The  parallels  which  mark  how  far  the  fun  goe^ 
north  orfo|ith  of  the  equator,,  are  called  Tropics^  becaufe  when 
the  fun  arrive$  at  either  of  them,  he  turns  back  to  the  other. 
JL'hat  on  the  north  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer^  and  that  on  the 
fouth  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  fun  arrives  at  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  on  the  21ft  )une,  which  is  called  by  us  theywmiMrr 
folftice:  when  ^hofc  who  live  north  of  this  tropic  have  the  long* 
eft  day  and  (borteft  night,  and  tbofe  fouth  of  the  equator,  the 
contrary.  The  fun  arrives  a|:  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the 
21ft  December,  which  is  our  nvinter  folftUe* 

The  length  of  the  day  at  the  equator  is  always  1 2  hours.  From 
whence  the  length  of  the  longeft  day  gradually  increafes  to  24 
hours.  The  lines  which  mark  the  places  where  the  fun  is  vi- 
4ible  for  24  hours,  are  called  polar  drcUs  i  the  one  the  north  or 
arEiic  polar  circle,  the  other  ^c  fouth  ot  antarffic  civclc ;  each  of 
them  237  degrees  from  the  poles. 

CliM ATE8.]  That  fpace  comprehended  between  two  fuppofed 
parallels^  where  the  length  of  the  longe^  day  in  the  one  exceed'i^ 
^  '  that 
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ffaat  in  the  ether  half  an  hour,  b  called  a  c&maU^,  There  are 
24  cliroatea  between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circle^ '%  and  only 
6  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  polesi  the  climates  there 

being  computed  by  months. Exa^ly  at  the  poles  the  fun  U 

rifible  for  one  h^lf  year  together,  and  not  vifible  the  other.  He 
becomes  ▼ifible  at  the  north  pole  about  the  21  (I  March,  at  midn 
day,  and  continues  fo  till  about  the  23d  September.  The  fouth 
pole  in  like  manner  enjoys  the  fighc  of  him  for  the  othef  Cx 
months. 

Horizon.]  The  wooden  circle  which  furrounds  the  globe  ia 
called  the  borizony  becaufe  it  reprefents  that  line  which  Ur- 
fmnaies  our  view.  It  divides  the  globe  into  the  upper  and  lower 
bemifpheres.  .  The  upper  is  fuppofed  to  be  enlightened  by  the 
fun,  the  other  not.  The  point  in  the  heavens  diredly  over  our 
beads  is  called  by  an* Arabic  word,  the  zbmith  \  and  that  dia- 
metrically oppofite  below,  the  nadir.. 

The  horizon  is  commonly  diftinguiflied  into  fenfiUe  and  r^» 
tlanqi  or  rtalm  The /enfiile  is  the  circular  line  which  limits  our 
view ;  the  rathnaJ  or  nealy  is  that  which  would  bound  it,  if  we 
cpuld  fee  at  once  the  one  half  of  the  globe ;  but  when  botlv. 
thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  extended  to  the  heavens  the  -difiejencp 
between  them  is  trifling,  and  therefore  this  diftindion  is  juftlf 
negle£led  by  aftronomersj  who  always  underftand  by  the  i^^ri- 
pon,  (finiens,  Cic.  divin.iu  44.  vel  finitor,  Senec.  Nat.  ^ 
▼.  1 7.  FINITOR  ciRCULUS,  Lucafi.  ix.  496,)  that  circle  which 
feparates  the  vifible  hehiifphere  of  the  heavens  from  that  which 
is  nor  vifible,  and  which  to  ns  is  continually  changing.  It  ia 
the  rational  horizm  which  is  reprefented  by  the  broad  woodei^ 
prde  on  the  terreftrial  globe. 

On  the  horizon  are  marked  the  signs,  as  they  are  called,  or 
the  cooftellations  of  the  zodiac ;  and  oppofite  to  them  the 
months  and  days  of  the  year  which  anfwer  to  them.  On  th^ 
ecliptic  are  correfpondent  marks,  by  which  the  fun's  place  a^ 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  ia 
any  part  of  the  earth,  may  be  found.  —  But  this»  with  the 
ufe*^  of  the  Iforary  circle^  quadrant  of  altitude^  ifc.  and  other 
geographic2|l  problems,  as  they  are  called,  caq  beft  be  (hewn  oq 
die  globe  it(elf. 

LATirypE.]  The  dillan^e  of  any  place,  north  or  fouth  from 
the  equator  to  either  of  the  poles,  is  called  latitude.  It  nevet 
exceeds  90  degrees  i  and  thefe  are  marked  on  the  brazen  meri- 
dian. All  places  under  the  fame  parallel  are  in  the  fame^  de-^ 
gree  of  latitude,  and  have  the  fame  feafpns,  and  th^  famf 
length  of  days  and  nights. 


'"LoWGi^nrOE.^  The  diftancc  ©T  anjr  place  from  another  eaflt 
Ar  we(l|  is  called  lottgitudej  and  is  marked  on  the  equator.  It 
never  exceeds  i8o  degrees,  which  is  half  the  circumference  of 
A)e  globe ;  becaufe  if  a  place  be  more  than  that  eaft  of  tiS|  we 

compute  weft  wards. Thofe  under  the  fame  meridian  have 

the  fanfie  longttude,  and  mid^day'at  the  fame  time.  The  extent 
of  a  degree  of  longitude  gradually  diminiflies  as  we  advance 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles* 

In  computing  longitude,  geographers  formerly  ufed  to  begin 
it  Jplfrrd,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  which  they  called  thtjirjt 
meridian ;  but  now  they  commonly  begin  at  the  capital  of  their 
own  country. 

"  Several  commercial  ftatesyhavepropofed  confiderable  rewards 
for  the  difcovcry  of  a  certain  method  of  computing  the  longitude 
at  fea,  which  has  not  yet  been  difcovered. 

ZiowE^3  The  earth  is  divided  into  five  zones  or  belts,  Virg. 
G.  i.  233.  ^ff'  vii.  226.  \  Ovid,  Met.'u  45.  The  fpace  round 
the  ^lohe  between  the  two  tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone,  47* 
broad,  which,  on  accoujit  of  its  heat,  was,  by  moft  of  the  an- 
cients, thought  to  be  uninhabitable,  Ovid»  ib,  49,;  Lucan,  ix, 
605.  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  the  two /«n- 
ffrate  zones,  each  43^  broad  ;  and  between  the  polar  citclea 
^fid  the  poles,  the  ivf  o frigid  zones ^  each  231^  broad. 

Thofe  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  are  called  by  a  Greek 
word  Amphiscii,  becaufe  at  mid-day  their  (hadow  points  cither 
north  or  fouth,  according  to  the  place  of  the  fun.  When  the 
fun  at  mid-day  ?8  vertical  to  them,  they  are  called  AscJt,  becaufe 
they  have  no  (hadowat  all;  (loca  ascia,  Plin,  ii.  73.  f.  75.) 

T'hofe  who  inhabit  the  other  parts  of  the  earth  are  called  He-^ 
T£Roscii,  becaufe  at  mid-day  their  (hadow  always  points  one 
way  north  or  fouth-  Thofe  within  the  polar  circles,  to  whom 
the  fun  never  fets,  are  called  Periscii,  becaufe  their  (hadow 
points  every  way  round. 

TTiofe  who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  but  in  oppofite  pa- 
Irallels,  are  called  Ant^ci  ;  thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  parallel, 
but  under  oppofite  meridians,  are  called  PeHi-KCI  ;  and  thofe  who 
live  under  oppofite  parallels  and  oppofite  meridians,  are  called 
Antip6d*s,  Cic,  Somn.  Scip.  5.;  jicaa.  4.  39.5  Senec,  Ep.  I2a, 
iMl  theic  dirtinftions  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with 
tefpcft  to  their  (hadow,  ((TJCia,  umbra^)  and  habitation,  {01x0^^ 
domuSjVtloQiyifrif,  habitation)  were  known  to  the  ancient  geo^ 
^rajihers.  Plfny  names  only  the  ^/cii,  but  mentions  one  place 
Tn  India,  where  the  (hadows  at  noon  in  fummer  pointed  to  the 
foi:&th|  wi  in  winter  to  the  north  ^  atK^^another  place,-  where 
'-  II  (he 
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the  fan  appeareii  to  rife  on  their  right  hand,  ^nd  the  (badows  fell 
towards  the  fouth,  Plsn.  ii.  73.  f.  75.  Thus  Lucan  fpeaks  of  Ara- 
bianii  in  the  army  of  Pompey,  Dwho  wondered  that  their  (hadows 
oerer  moved  to. the  left,  {umbras  miroti  nemorum  non  irejiniflras ;  ) 
iii.  248.  and  of  a  nation  in  Lybin^  (Cui  in Noton  umbra  cadit^qude 
nobis  exit  in  Arffcn,)  ix\  542.  So  Pliny,  vi.  22.  Strabo  recounts 
from  Poiidonias  and  others,  the  Amphifciu  Heterofiiy  and  Pe^ 
fifciis  but  the  laft,  lie  thought,  did  not  pertain  to  geography, 
as  the  places  within  the  poUr  circles  were  uninhabitable  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold ;  xufub.Jin.  Achilles  Tatius,  a  mathematician 
ef  Alexandria,  tn  his  inrrodu£);ion  to  Aratus,  having  enume* 
rated  all  thefe,  adds  the  jifciij  \.  e.  thofe  who  have  no  (hadow, 
Braehjfcii^  i.e.  thofe  who  have  fliort (hadows,  Mncrofcii,  halving 
long  (hadows,  and  Aniifdi^  having  their  (hadows  oppofrte  to 
one  another,  as  thofe  in  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  tropics,  c.  3  u 
To  the  Antacid  Peri£ciy  and  Antipodes ^  he  adds  the  Synaci^  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another  v  c,  30.  So  Cleomed  u 
The  Perixci  are  called  by  Cicero  Obiiqui :  the  Aniaciy  Averft  g 
and  the  Antipodes^  Adver/i ;  Somn.  Scip.  6. 

When  the  poles  coincide  with  the  horizon,  it -is  called  a 
BIGHT  sphere;  when  they  are  in  the* zenith,  and  nadir,  a 
PARALLEL  SPHERE  ;  whcn  the  globe  is  ill  any  other  pofition^ 

an  OELK^R  SPHERE.  ^ 

The  Manner  of  finding  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Places. 

The  hititudc  of  a  place  is  found  by  bringing  it  to  the  brazen 
meridian,  and  obferving  what  degree  is  marked  over  it.  Ail 
places  vrhich  pafs  under  the  fame  point  of  the  meridian,  in 
turning  round  the  globe,  have  the  fame  latitude,  the  fame 
kngth  of  day,  and  the  fame  feafons.  The  longitude  will  be 
found  marked  on  the  equator,  where  the  meridian  of  the  place 
erodes  it ;  and  all  the  places  which  come  under  the  fame  me* 
ridian,  will  have  noon  and  midnight,  and  all  the  other  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  at  the  fame  time.  When  any  place  is 
brought  under  the  brazen  meridian,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
noon  at  that  place,  alt  places  15  de^'rees  ead  of  it  will  have. 
1  o'clock  afternoon,  and  15  degrees  weft  11  o'clpck  foretvoon  : 
30"  eaft  2  o'clock  ^afternoon,  30°  wc(t  10  o'clock  forenoon, 
and  fo  on  round  the  globe.  Thus  the  hour  is  eaiily  foutici  in 
any  part  of  the  earth. 

If  a  perfon  fail  round  the  earth  eaftward,  he  will  gain  a  day; 
that  is,  when  he  returns  to  the  place  he  has  left,  he  will  reckon 
the  fecond  day  of  any  month,  when  the  people  of  the  place 
reckon  the  firft^    On  the  contrary,  if  he  fail  weft  he  will  lofe 

a  day. 
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I  o  The  Latitudf  and  longitude. 

a  day.  Tbu»  fome  of  our  navigators  found  Europeans  kequnf 
Sunday  in  certain  iflands,  to  which  the  firft  inhabitants  of  thofc 
silands  had  failed  eaftwards^  while  the  inhabitants  of  other 
iflands  at  no  great  diflance,  to  which  they  had  failed  we((ward% 
veckoneci  the  fame  day  Saturday.     Dampier's  Voyages^ 

The  longitude  is  commonly  marked  taflward  fxom  the  firft 
nieridian,  .round  the  whole  globe;  but  it  is  ufually  reckoned, 
one  half  eadward  and  the  other  half  wcftward  \  hence  on  moft 
globes  it  is  marked  both  ways,  the  one  number  above  the  other. 

The  bearing  or  fituation  of  places  with  refpeA  to  one  another 
is  determined  by  a  kind  of  fpiraL  lines,  called  rhomb  or  rbumh 
lines,  marked  on  the  globe,  and  pafling  from  one  place  to  anotherf 
fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  with  all  the  meridians  they  cut. 

The  terredrial  globe  is  faid  to  be  re8ifcd^  when  it  is  placed 
in  th6  fame  pofition  in  which  our  earth  ilands  with  refpe£l  to 
{he  fun.  This  is  always  varying  according  to  the  diifereni  de« 
clipation  of  the  fun,  or  bis  diftance  noith  or  fouth  from  the 
equator,  which  on  fome  globes  is  fo  marked  on.  the  brazen  me* 
ridian,  on  each  fide  of  the  north  pole,  that  by  bringing  tha( 
pare  of  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meridian,  on  which  the  day  is 
marked,  to  coincide  with  the  broad  paper  circle,  which  reprCT 
fents  the  horizon,  the  globe  will  be  reffified^  or  in  the  poGtion 
required.  If  there  are  no^  fuch  marks,  find  the  day  of  thc^ 
month  on  which  the  pofition  of  the  globe  is  required  on  the 
broad  paper  circle ;  then  find  the  fame  day,  or^  in  other  words» 
the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  bring  it  to  the  graduated  fide 
of  the  meridian ;  and  raife  the  north  or  fouth  pole  according 
to  the  latitude  of  the  fun's  place  for  that  day,  fo  that  the  poin( 
of  the  meridian  which  coincides  witi)  the  fun's  place  may  be  in 
the  zenith,  then  the  globe  is  re^jfied^  or  in  the  pofition  required. 
Thus  we  may  fee  at  one  view  what  places  of  the  earth  fee  the 
fun,  and  how  long }  the  places  which,  in  turning  round  the 
globe,  do  not  rife  above  the  broad  paper  circle,  or  the  horizon^ 
never  fee  the  fun,  and  thofe  which  do  not  fink  under  it  never 
lofe  fight  of  the  fun :  the  height  of  the  fun  to  each  place  z% 
mid-day  is  exa^ly  according  to  the  height  of  that  point  of  the 
meridian  under  which  it  pa(fes  in  ,turning  round  the  globe.  If 
we  bring  the  place  at  which  we  are  to  the  graduated  fide  of  the 
meridian,  and  fuppofe  it  mid-day  at  that  place,  the  pattexa&<« 
]y  under  that  point  of  the  meridian  over  which  the  fun  pafiTes 
for  that  day,  will  then  have  the  fun  vertical  to  it,  and  all  the 
other  parts  under  the  meridian  will  then  have  noon,  and  the 
fun  will  appear  either  north  or  fouth,  higher  or  lower,  accord* 
ing  to  their  refpe£live  latitudes ;  all  the  places  on  the  weft  fid^ 
of  the  broad  paper  circle  or  borizoa  will  hjive  ^tkfi  fun  rifing. 

an4 
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and  <m  the  eaft,  fitting  ^  places  i8  degrees  below  the  veft'era 
femicircle  of  the  horizai^  will  have  the  twilight  and  the  morning 
juft  beginning,  and  i8  degrees  under  the  eaftern  femicircle  the 
•twilight  juft  ending,  and  total  darknefs  beginning. 

The  length  of  the  day  at  any  place  is  found  by  bringing  that 
place  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  then  turning  the  globe 
till  it  reach  the  eaft  fide,  and  marking  the  hours  on  the  hoar 
Index  or  horary  circle,  or  by  counting  the  meridional  line^ 
between  one  (ide  of  the  horizon  to  the  other. 

The  terrefirial  globe  is  ufed  for  folving  various  other  pro- 
blems,  as  they  are  called,  the  moft  ufeful  of  which  may  be  un- 
derftood  from  what  has  been  faid,  and  for  the  reft  the  learner 
is  referred  to  larger  works  on  the  fubje£t. 


Hi/Urical  Account  tf  the  Brogrefs  and  Improvements  of  AstAO^ 

NOMT  and  (jEOGRAPHr* 

^T^  HE  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  in  all  ages  and  nations 
^  attraOed  the  attention  of  mankind.  Aftronomy  is  faid  to 
have  been  fi^ft  cultivated  by  the  Chaldxans,  the  Phenicians,  and 
Egyptians.  From  them  the  Greeks  derived  their  firft  know- 
ledge of  this  fcience,  as  of  various  other  things,  Herodot.  Eu^ 
terp»  32.  To  aftronomy  is  afcribed  the  origin  of  feveral  fables 
in  their  mythology,  as  of  Prometheus^  Phaeton^  &c. 

The  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  laid  the  foundations  of  aftronomy 
was  THAl^ES,  born  at  Miletus  in  Afia  Minor,  b.  C.  641,  who 
explained  the  caufe  of  eclipfes  and  predi^led  one,  Herodot,  i.  7. ; 
Plin»  ii.  12.  f.  p.;  Plutarch,  de  placit> phiL  ii.  24.  He  taught 
that  the  earth  was  round,  and  divided  it  into  five  zones;  he 
difcovered  the  folftices  and  equinoxes,  and  divided  (he  year  into 
365  days,  paving  travelled  into  Egypt  in  queft  of  knowledge^ 
be  meafured  «the  height  of  the  pyramids  from  their  (hadow, 
J}.  Laert.  i.  27.  He  looked  upon  water  as  the  principle  of  all 
things,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  37. ;  l^at.  D,  i.  10.  From  him  that  fedfc 
pf  philofophers  called  the  Ionic,  derived  its  origin. 

The  opinions  of  Thales  were  maintained  and' propagated  b j 

his  fcholar  Anaximandeh,  bOrn  b.  C.  610,  who  is  faid  to  have 

•invented  maps  and  dials,  and  alfo  to  have  conftru^ed  a  fphere  ; 

X).  Laert.  ii.  i.;  Plin.  Vii.  56.    He  taught,  that  the  fun  was 

.^  circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  28  times  bigger  than  the  earth* 

PJutarch.  pLphil.  ii.  20. 

AmaxemI^nes  was  the  fcholar  of  Anaximander,  born  b.  C. 
C54.  '  He  taught  that  air  ie  the  origin  of  all  things,  C/V.  Acad^ 
11.  57.)  Nat.  jD*  i.  10.    He  fuppofcd  the  .earth  to.  be  i  plain» 

and 
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ancf  tlie  heavens  a  folid  conctve  fphere,  with  the  ftar^  fixefl  to 
it  like  nail$,  Plutarch,  placit.  phiL  \u  14. '  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  vulgar  opinion  at  that  time;  whence  the  Greek  pr6- 
verb,  Ti'fi  *favof  jpirio-o*;  What  if  the  heavens  fiouid  fall  ^  to 
nyhich  Horace  alludes,  Od.  iii.  3.  7.* 

Anaxag<Sras  of  Clazomene  was  the  fcholar  and  fucceflbr  of 
AnaxitDenes,  born  b.  C*  500.  In  his  do£trines  we  find  im« 
portant  truths,  mixed  with  abfurdities.  He  taught  that  the  world 
was  made  by  a  being  of  infinite  power,  Cic.  Nat,  Z>.  i.  1 1.;  that 
mind  was  the  origin  of  motion  ;  that  the  upper  regions,  which 
he  called  ather^  were  filled  with  fire ;  that  the  rapid  revolution 
cf  this  lether  had  raifed  large  mafies  of  ftones  from  the  earth, 
which  being  inflamed  had  formed  the  (lars  ;  that  the  (lars  were 
kept  in  their  place  and.prevented  from  falling  by  the  velocity 
of  their  motion,  Plutarch,  plac  phi/,  lu  1 2*  Pliny  relates  that 
%  (lone  was  (hewn  in  his  time  which  had  fallen  from  the  fun  in 
the  days  of  Anaxagoras,  ii.  58« 

This  philofopher  faid,  th^  the  fun  was  a  mafs  of  fire,  larger 
than  Peloponnefus;  of  red  hot  iron,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  ii.  8. ;  of  (lone,  according  to  Plutarch,  ihid.  ii.  20.  $ 
that  comets  were  compofed  of  an  a(remblage  of  planets ;  that 
winds  were  produced  by  the  air  being  rarified  by  the  fun ;  thun- 
der and  lightning  from  a  coUifion  of  the  clouds;  earthquakes, 
by  fubterraneous  air  forcing  its  pa(rage  upwards ;  that  the  moon 
was  inhabited,  &c.  Anaxagoras  tranfported  his  fchool  from 
Niletus  to  Athensi  which  thenceforth  became  the  feat  of 
philofophy. 

After  teaching  there  for  thirty  years,  he  was  profecuted  for 
his  philofophical  opinions,  particularly  for  teaching  the  exift* 
ence  of  one  God*  When  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
on  him,  he  faid.  It  is  long  ftnce  nature  has  condemned  me  to 
that.  Pericles,  his  fcholar,  defended  him,  and  faved  his  life. 
He  was  only  bani(hed.  While  fn  prifon,  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  attempted  to fyuare  the  circle ^  i.  e,  to  deter- 
mine exa£lly  the  proportion  of  its  diameter  to  its  circumference; 
(rijy  ry  xv)i9\H  nrpayoi/i^fiov  iypa^ty  Plutarch.)  He  died  at 
Lampfacus,  Cii:.  Tufc.  i.  43.  Archelaus,  his  fcholar^  was  the 
mafter  of  Socrates,  Id.  v.  4. 

PYTHAGORAS  was  another  of  the  fcholars  of  Thales,  or 
leather  of  Pherectdes;  Cic.  Tufc.  1.  \6.  and  the  place  of  hia 
birth  is  uncertain  ;  but  having  fettled  in  th6  ifland  Samos,  he 
is  commonly  reckoned  a  native  of  that  place.  He  travelled  in 
^ueft  of  knowledge  through  Phoenicia,  Chaldxa,  India,  and 

*  AnaximHnes  is  fajd  ro  have  fird  ih^wa  a  fua'4ial  {iorol^gium/cioihiricQa)  at  Lace* 
temoo»  FSm.  U.  76.  f.  7S« 

Egypt. 
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Egypt  Meeting  with  fmall  encouragement  upon  his  return 
to&moSy  be  pafied  over  into  Italy,  about  the  time  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  and  opened  a  fchool  at  Croto  or  Croton,  a  city  on 
tbegulph  of  Tarentum,  where  he  had  a  number  of  (ludents^  and 
pkied  great  reputation.  His  fcholars  were  obliged  to  liften  in 
fiknce  at  lead  for  two  years,  and  if  talkative,  longer^  fome-i^ 
limes  for  five  years,  before  they  were  allowed  to  a(k  him  any 
qneftions ;  during  which  time  they  were  n/imed  iix^fifxaTiHoi^ 
becaofe  they  were  fet  to  fludy  geometry,  dialling,  (gnomonicay) 
mafic,  and  the  other  higher  fcicnces,  (difciplina  altioreSy)  called 
by. die  ancient  Greeks  yLo^-nfULTa,  Gell.  i.  9.  But  the  name 
fil -maibematici  was  commonly  applied  to  thofe  who  prcdi£led 
tbe  fortunes  of  men  by  obferving  the  ftars  under  which  they 
were  born,  {genethliaci  vel  Chatdais)  Ibid. 

Pythagoras  firft  alTumed  the  name  oi  phiiofopher^  or  lover  of 
vifdom;  thofe  before  him  who  applied  to  the  fludy,of  know* 
ledge,  were  called  fophifts  [fophaii  fag^Si  or  wife  men«)  He 
was  the  founder  of  that  fcft  of  philofophers ,  called  the  ItaUc. 
His  memory  was  held  in  fuch  veneration  by  the  RomaT)s^  that 
they  afcribed  to  him  the  learning  of'Numa,  although  many 
years  prfor  to  him,  Liv.  i.  18.  xl.  29. ;  and  about  the  year  of 
the  city  41  iv  being  ordered  by  the  oratlc  of  Delphi  to  ere£l  a 
ftatue  to  the  brave il  and  wifeft.  of  the  Greeks,  they  conferred 
that  honour  on  Alcibiades  and  Pythagoras,  Plin>  xxxiv.  6. 

Pythagoras  taught  publicly  the  vulgar  do£lrinf,  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  univerfe ;  but  to  his  fcholars,  he 
communicated  his  real  opinions,  which  were  fimilar  to  thofe 
afterwards  adopted  by  Copernicus ;  that  the  earth  and  all  the 
phiiets  more  round  the  fun,  as  their  centre :  which  doctrine  he 
H  fuppofed  to  have  derived  from  the  Indians.  He  thought 
that  the  earth  is  round,  and  every  where  inhabited :  hence,  he 
admitted,  that  there  might  be  people  whofe  feet  were  oppofite 
to  one  another,  whom  Plato  is  faid  firfl  to  have  called  Anti<^ 
K>i>Es ;  JDiog.  Laert.  iii.  24. 

Pythagoras  Was  di(lingui(bed  for  his  flclil-in  mufic,  which  he 
firft  reduced  to  certain  principles;  and  for  his  difcoveries  in  geo- 
metry* He  firft  proved,  that  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  fquare 
of  the  hypothenufe,  or  fide  fubtending  the  right  angle,  is  equal 
to  the  fqoares  of  the  two  other  fides  \  al(b,  that  of  all  plain  figures 
having  equal,  circumferences,  the  circle  is  the  lafgeft,  and  of  all 
iblids  having  eqnal  furfaces,  the  fphete  is  the  largefl.  Upon 
making  any  of  thefe  difcoveries,  he  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  an 
ox  to  the  mufes,  Cic*  Nat,  D.  iii.  36.  Fitruv.  ix.  2.  Diogenes 
Laertitts  fays,^  that  Pythagoras  was  fo  overjoyed  at  difcovering 
the  proportions  between  the  fides  of  the  right-angled  triangle^ 

that 
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that  he  offered  a  hecatomb,  or  loo  oxen,  tuu  t2.  But  thil 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  Pythagoras,  who 
taught  the  metempfychofts ^  or  tranfmtgratton  of  fouls,  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  Indians ;  and  therefore  forbade  the  flaying 
of  animals,  and  the  eating  of  flefli,  Ovid*  Met*  zv.  ^%.  Ii6« 
127,  &c.*  The  fame  Diogenes,  with  more  probability,  af« 
cribes  this  exprefllon  of  joy  to  Thales,  upon  having,  as  he  fays^ 
defcribed  a  rediangled  triangle  in  a  femicircle,  i«  25.  or  rather 
upon  having  proved  that  the  angles  in  a  femicircle  are  all  right 
angles.  , 

Pythagoras  likewife  taught,  that  all  things  were  made  of  fire^ 
Plutarch,  placit.  phiL  ii.  6.  j  that  tl^e  Deity  animates  the  uni- 
verfe,  as  a  foul  does  the  body,  C/V.  NaU  D»  which  do£trine» 
together  with  that  concerning  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  was 
adopted  by  Plato,  and  is  beautifully  exprefled  by  Virgil,  JEn* 
Ti*  724,  &c*  G.  iv.  221-^'— that  the  fun  and  moon,  the  planets^ 
and  fixed  ftars,  being  all  afiuated  by  fome  divinity,  move  each 
in  a  tranfparent  folid  fphere,  in  the  following  order;  next  to 
the  Earth  the  moon,  then  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter^  Saturn,  and  lad  of  all  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars  , 
Cenforin,  Nat,  Z).  xiii. ;  Macrob,  in  Somn^  Sap*  ii.  4*  with  9, 
harniony  of  found  inconceivably  beautiful,  which  our  ears  can<* 
not  comprehend  ;  (hefe  eight  fpheres  forming,  by  their  differ* 
ent  diftances,  the  feven  notes  of  mufic.  Mercury  and  Venus 
making  only  one  note,  Cic.  Sotim,  Scip.^,  andMacrob*  in  he. 

Emfedocles,  the  chief  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  entertained 
the  fame  fentiments  with  his  mafter  concerning  aftrofiomy.  He 
is  faid  to  have  thrown  himfelf  into  the  mouth  of  mount  ^tna, 
either  becaufe  he  could  not  explain  the  nature  of  that  tolcano, 
or  to  make. himfelf  pafs  for  a  god;  Horat. art. poei.  464*;  Dt 
Laert,  viii.  6i).  One  of  his  iron  fandals  being  thrown  up  by 
the  volcano,  difcovered  the  manner  in  which  he  had  periflied. 
Strab.  vi.  274. 

Philolaus,  the  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  and  Archytas  of  Tav 
lentum,  Cic.  Or.  iii.  34.  firft  taught  publicly  the  diurnal  mo- 
lion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  its  annual  motion  round 
the  fun.  This  opinion  Cicero  afcribcs  to  Nicetas  of  Syracufe, 
and  to  Plato,  Jcad.  iv.  39.;  which  paffage  is  faid  to  have  fug- 
gefted  to  Copernicus  the  firft  idea  of  that  fyftem  which  he 
eftablilhed. 

METON,  born  at  Leuconae,  a  village  near  Athens,  is  faid 
to  have  invented  the  Lunar.  Cycle,  confiding  of  nineteen  folat 

•  He  alfo  prahibiteJ  the  eating  of  beaos,  Juvtnal.  xt.  174.  iii.  229.  Cic*  dm»* 
i.  30.  ii.  58.  tor  wbaticafon  is  uncejrtaio,  Cell.  iv.  ix. 

9  ye»»» 
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^1^,  or  ninetf  eh  lunar  years,  and  feven  intercalary  months  ; 
andto  have  publiihed  it.  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  re- 
cmed  with  fo  great  applaufc,  that  it  was  univerfally  adopted 
throagh  the  Grecian  dates  and  their  colonies,  and  got  the  name 
of  the  cycle  of  the  golden  number,  to  mark  its  excellence^  a 
flame  which  it  ftill  retains. 

It  was  alfo  called  the  great  year,  {magnus  annus  vel  or  bis  y) 
JEltan.  X.  7.  which  name  was  applied  to  different  fpaces  of 
time  by  different  authors;  by  Virgil  to  the  folar  year,  to  dif- 
tingailh  it  from  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon,  Serv.  in 
Virg.JEn.  i.  273.  iii.  284.;  by  Cicero  and  others,  to  the  re- 
▼olatioa  of  feveral  ages,  when  all  the  Rars  fliall  come  to  be  in 
the  fame  pofition,  with  refpe^  to  one  another,  as  they  were  at 
a  certain  time  before ;  called  alfo  annus  mundanus  or  ver- 
TtNS,  Macrob,  in  Somn,  Scip,  ii.  11.  Cenforin^  18.  which  was 
fttppofed  to  contain  12,954  years,  Serv.  ibid,  or  15,000  years^ 
Macrob.  ib.  The  beginning  of  this  or  of  any  other  period  was 
called  an  Epoch.  ^ 

The  lunar  cycle  began  432  years  before  the  commencement 
of  our  sera^  JEiian.  xiii.  2.  ^  and  according  to  it  th^  Greek  ca« 
lendarsy  which  determined  the  celebration  of  their  annual 
feafts,  &€•  ^ere  adjufted.  Meton  is  thought  to  havo  derived 
his  knowledge  on  this  fubje£b  from  Egypt  and  Chalda^iR 

XsnophAnes,  the  founder  of  what  is  called  the  Eleaiic  fe£t 
of  philofopbers,  who  lived '630  years  b.C.  entertained  ftrange 
notions  concerning  aftronomy;  that  the  ftars  were  extinguifhed 
every  morning,  and  illuminated  in  the  evening,  Plut.  ib.  ii. 
13.;  that  the  fun  is  an  inflamed  cloud,  ib.  c.  20. ;  that  eclipfes 
happen  by  the  extin£lion  of  the  fun,  who  is  afterwards  lighted 
up,  c.  24. 9  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  and  1 8  times  bigger 
thain  the  earth ;  that  there  are  feveral  funs,  and  feveral  moons^ 
fo  cnltghten  the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  &c.  Plutarch^ 
Uid»s  LaSan.  Divin.  Infiii.  iii.  23. 

The  Eleatic  fchool  was  chiefly  diftinguiflied  for  the  ftudy  of 
logic;  {iogica,  'O.  dialeBiea^)  or  the  art  of  reafooing,  firll  in« 
traduced  by  Zeno  of  Elea,  Cie.  Orat.  32.  The  philofopbers  of 
diis  ttSt  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  fciences,'  or  the  ftudy 
Df  nature.  Philofophy  by  the  ancients  was  ufually  divided  into 
three  parts,  natural,  moral,  and  theartof  reafoning,  (Dxalec- 
TiCAy  V.  LociCA.)  Plutarch,  plac.  phil.  proitm.    ^ 

Parmemxdes,  the  fcholar  of  Xenophanes,  was  the  author  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  earth  was  habitable  Only  in  the  two  tem* 
Iterate  zones,  {Plutarch,  de  placit.  phihfoph.  \\u  11.)  He  taught^ 
faowerer,  that  it  was  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  univerfe, 
in  a  fluid  lighter  than  aiTi  fo  that  all  bodies  left  to  themfelves 

fall 
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Call  on  Its  forfacf,  Jbid.  \$.    This  had  fome  refemblanca  to 
the  Hoftriiic  of  Newton  concerning  attra£lion. 

DEMOCKITUS  of  Abdcra,  the  fcholar  of  Lcucippus,  who 
flouri(faed  456  years  b.  C.  was  the  author  of  the  do^rine  of 
atoms,  or.rft  leaft  the  publifher  of  it,  for  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
invented  by  his  mailer  Leucippus.  Cic,  NaUD»  \,  24.  Both  of 
them  adn  itteda  plurality  of  worlds.  Democritus  was  the  fird 
who  taught  that  the  milky  way  is  pccafioned  by  th«  confufed 
lijjht  of  an  infinity  of  ft^rs,  Plutarch,  inplacit,  PhiL  \\u  i.| 
ManiL  i.  9.  753.  which  is  the  dodrine  (lill  piaintained  by  tho 
bed  philofophcrs.  He  extended  that  idea  to  comets,  which  h^ 
conceived  to  be  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more 
'planets,  Plutarch,  ib,  ii.  the  number  of  which,  Seneoa  faySf 
the  Greek  philofoph'-rs  did  not  know,  &enec,  ^  NaU  vii.  2.  and 
that  Democritus  fufpe£led  there  were  more  planets  than  we  could 
fee,  ibid,  3.^  which  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  others,  Gdl,  xiv.  i« 

Democritus  may  be  confidercd  as  the  parent  of  experimental 
philofophy ;  the  greated  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  it,  (atatem 
inter  experimenta  confumfit^  et  qtut  ejfet  expert la^  armulo  Jigaabat^ 
Petron.  Arbiter,  88.  &  Vitruv.  ix.  3.)  j  and  he  is  faid  to  hafc 
made  n  any  impoitant  difcoveries,  Senec,  Ep,  90.  He  maintained 
the  exigence  of  a  vacuumt  which  Thales  had  denied ;  and  that 
the  fea  was  condantly  diminifliing,  Diog.  Laert.  He  declared 
that  he  would  prefer  the  difcoverv  of  one  caufe  in  the  works  of 
nature,  to  the  pofltflion  of  the  Pcrfian  monarchy,  Eufeb,  xiv* 
27.  Often  laughing  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  Juvenal,  x.  33* 
he  was  thought  by  the  vulgar  to  be  difordered  in  his  mind  \  but 
Hippocrates  being  fcnt  to  cure  him,  foon  found  him  to  be  the 
wifed  man  of  the  age,  Diog.  Laert.  \  and  Seneca  reckons  him 
the  mod  acute  and  ingenious  of  the  ancients,  on  account  of  his 
many  ufcful  inventions;  of  making  artificial  emeralds,  and 
tinging  them  with  any^  colour^  of  fofteaing  ivory,  difiblving 
ftones,  &c.  Ep,  41. 

■  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  chief  of  the  Greek  philofopherst 
although  their  principal  attention  was  directed  to  other  objeAsj 
yet  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  adronomy.  But 
the  mod  famous  in  this  refpe£^  was  EUDOXUS,  the  fcholar 
of  Plato,  who  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  (kill  in  adrologyy  or 
foretelling  futijire  events  by  the  knowledge  of  the  dars,  Cic* 
divin,  ii.  '42.  an  art  which  prevailed  for  many  ages^  but  ^s  now 
judly  exploded.  Admlogy  was  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial \  the  one  foretold  the  changes  of  the  feafons,  rain,  wind^ 
cold,  he?t,  famine,  difeafes,  &c.  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
caufes  which  were  fuppofed  to  2lQc  on  the  earth  and  its  atmoC* 
phere :  the  other  foretold  the  chara&ers  and  fprtunesofmena 

fronn 
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ftom  the  particular  ftar  or  planet  under  which  ^ach  individual 
was  born. 

Eiuioxas  is  faid  to  have  fpent  a  great  part  of  his  time  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain  to  obferve  the  motion  of  the  ftar8>  JP«* 
tmt.  88.  He  regulated  the  year  among  the  Greeksj  as  Caefar 
afterwards  did  among  the  Romans,  Lucan.  x.  1 87. 

Aratus,  bom  at  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia}  about  276  years  b.  C* 
it  the  deOre  of  Antigonus  Gonatas/  King  of  Macedonia,  as  it 
Is  faidy  put  into  Greek  verfe  the  aftronomical  fentiments  of  £u-> 
doxas;  which  poem  was  much  admired  by  the  ancients,  ^intt-m 
Ran,  X.  1.  and  is  ftill  extant*  Cicero,  when  a  young  man| 
Uanilatcd  it  into  Latin  verfe,  Ck.  Nat,  D.  ii.  41*  as  did  after- 
vrirds  Germanicus,  the  grand-nephew  of  Auguftue. 

Tht  ancient  Greek  philofophers  formed  their  opinions  con-* 
cerniogaftrpnomy  rather  from  conjsAure  than  from  the  obfery- 
ation  ojFfaAs.  Hence  Strabo  and  Polybius  treated  as  fabulous 
the  afiertion  of  one  Pytheasj  a  famous  navigator  to  the  north, 
who  had  failed  to  a  country  fuppofed  to  be  Iceland  *,  where, 
he  faid,  in  the  middle  of  fummer  the  fun  never  fets,  Strab,  ii« 
p.  104. 114.  &  115* 

But  the  greateft  improvements  in  aftronomy  were  made  by 
the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  which  was  firft  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  fubfifted  near  ten  ages,  till  the  invafion  of 
the  Saracens.  ^  Thofe  who  flouriflied  here  were  chiefly  6f  Greek 
extraQion,  the  moft  learned  men  being  invited  to  Alexandria 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  firft  who  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  were  TimochAris  and  Ahistillus,  about  300 
yean  b.  C*  who  tried  to  determine  the  place  of  the  different 
ftari  in  the  heavens,  and  thus  to  tribe  the  courfe  of  the  planets* 
The  next  was  ARISTARCHUS,  about  264  years  b.  C,  who 
taught  that  the  fun  was  about  19  times  farther  diftant  from  the 
earth  than  the  moon  (which,  however,  was  not  the  aoth  part 
of  Its  real  diftance)}  but  Pythtigoras  and  his  followers  made  it 
only  three  times,  or  one  time  and  a  half  farther  diftant*  Ari- 
ftarchus  alfo  taught  that  the  moon  was  56  femi-diameters  of 
oar  globe  from  the  earth,  and  little  more  than  one  third  of  its 
fize  (which  is  nearly  the  truth)}  but  he  was  not  fo  exafl  in 
niaking  the  diameter  of  the  fun  only  6  or  7  times  more  than 
that  of  the  earth. 

Ariftarchus,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  Pythagoras  and 
Philolaus,  fuppofed  the  fun  to  be  in  the  centre,  and  the  earth 
to  move  round  itj  on  which  account  he  is  faid  to  have  been 

*  Piiny  ciUs  this  aflaii4  Thvlc,  and  fays  it » was  fix  dajt  fail  nort^  from  BritaUiy 
Wa^  MoftaDt  daj  for  fix  mqpibs  in  fummer,  an4  aa  long  night  in  winter^  ii.  75*  f*  /7* 
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accufed  of  impietyi  as  having  dlfturbed  the  repofe  of  Vefta  and 
,of  the  Lares,  Plutarch,  de  Luna*  This  opinion,  however,  was 
Do^  retained  by  his  fucceifors  in  the  fch^gl  of  Alexandria.  Con- 
trary to  the  do£lrine  of  the  Greek  phiiofophers,  he  taught  that 
the  ilars  were  at  different  dillances,  and  that  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  round  the  fun  is  but  an  infenfible  point  in  comparifon  of 
the  immenfe  diftance  of  tite  ftars.  The  only  v/oxk  of  Ariftar- 
chuSy  'which  remains,  is  ou  the  magnitude  and  diflance  of  the 
fun  and  moon» 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Ariilarchus  was  Euclid  of  Alex- 
andria, the  geometrician  \  Manetho,  an  adrologer  and  hifto* 
xian  \  Aratusy  and  CUa/iihes  the  difciple  of  Zeno,  the  (toic 
philofopher* 

.  The  fucceflor  of  Ariftarchus  was  ERATOSTHENES,  born 
at  Cyrene  276  years  b.  C.  invited  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
£vergete8>  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  armillary  fpbere^ 
an  infirument  or  machine  compofed  of  feveral  moveable  circles 
reprefenting  the  equator,  tbe  two  coiures,  and  the  meridian ;  all 
of  which  turned  round  on  an  axis  directed  to  the  two  poles  of 
the  world ;  each  of  thefe  circles  was  anciently  called  armilla^ 
and  the  whole  machine  aftrolahus.  But  this  appears  to  have 
been  long  known  before  Eratofthenes,  Z).  Laert.  i.  iu).\  he 
probably  perfe£led  it.  Every  inftruroent  which  could  be  con- 
trived t4  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  aflronomy  was  furnifhed  at  the 
public  expence,  and  placed  in  the  obfervatory  of -Alexandria. 
With  thefe  inftruments  Eratofthenes  firft  undertook  to  meafuip 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  rather  the  double  of  that  obli* 
quity,  that  is,  the  diAance  of  the  troj}ic8,  which  he  made  to  be 
about  47  degrees^  the  oblkjuity,  or  the  half  of  this  diftance, 
.237^,  But  bis  greateft  attempt  was  that  of  meafuring  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian,  and  thus  determining  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  which  he  did  with  wonderful  exafinefs  for  the 
time,  and  by  the  fame  method  which  the  moderns  have  fol* 
lowed.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  true  diftance  of 
the  fun  and  mocn  from  the  earth,  Plutarch,  placit,phiL  ii.  31. 

Contemporary  ^»  ith  Eratofthenes  were  ARCHIMEDES,  the 
celebrated  geometrician  of  Syracufe,  whofe  engines  were  fo 
terrible  to  the  Romans  while  befieging  that  city ;  Conok  of 
Samoa,  who  compofed  an  account  of  all  the  eclipfes  obferved  by 
the  Egyptians,  Senec,  ^  Nat,  vif.  3.}  and  Apollomius  of  Per- 
ga,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  conic  fcdfions,  or  the  properties  of 
curve  lines  arifing  from  the  fc£tion  of  a  cone  by  a  plane,  and  is 
faid  firft  to  have  tried  to  explain  the  caufts  of  the  apparent  ftipp- 
ping  and  fetrogradation  of  the  planets  by  cycles  and  epicycles, 
*  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  circles  within  circles^  PtohtrntiAl^ 
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ing£^.  xii.  I. ;  which  opinion  took  its  rife  from  the  abfurd  idea 
of  £o<ioztt8  afcribing  to  each  planet  as  many  folid  fpheres  as  it 
appeared  to  have  different  motions.  Afterwards  lefler  circles 
veie  fappofed  to  attend  each  of  the  planets  and  to  dire£t  their 
notioQ. 

The  mod  illuftrious  aftronomer  of  the  fchool  of  AlesEflndria, 

sod  indeed  of  all  antiquity,  was  HIPP ARCHUS,  who  flou- 

riflied  between  160  and  125  years  b.  C.    He  firft  reduced  the 

fcience  of  aftronomy  to  a  fyftem..    He  difcovered  that  the  inter« 

Tal  between  the  vernal  Imd  the  autumnal  equinox  is  1 86  days» 

about  7  days  longer  than  that  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal 

e<)einoz,  which  proceeds  from  what  is  called  the  eccenirieitj  of 

tbe  earth's  orbit.     By  obferving  the  inequality  of  the  fun's  mo* 

fion  be  framed  tables  for  calculating  what  we  call  the  equatwn 

rftime^  or  the  difference  between  time  marked  by  the  fun  on  z 

fon-dta],  and  that  marked  by  a  well-regulated  clock.     He  made 

conGderable  progrefs  in  explaining  the  motion  and  pha/es  of  the 

moon,  but  was  not  fo  fiiccefsful  with  refpe£l  to  the  planets. 

His  greateft  work  was  counting  the  (lars,  marking  their  dif*^ 

tances,  and  afcertaining  their  places  in  the  heavens ;  having 

attempted  a  thing,  fays  Pliny,  difficult  even  to  a  divinity  {au/ut 

rem  aiam  Dib  improiam^  Plin.  ii.  26.)*     He  was  notj  however^ 

the  firft  who   did  fo ;  for  Pliny  fays  that   the  ancients  had 

marked  1600  ftars  in  the  72  figns,  into  which  they  divided  the 

heavens,  ii.  41.      . 

Hipparchus  is  faid  to  have  been  induced,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  ftar,  to  compofe  his  catalogue  of  ftars,  for  the  in* 
ftraclion  of  future  obfervers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hipparchus  fays  nothing  of  comets ; 
whether  he  never  faw  any,  or  confounded  them  with  meteors, 
which  are  not  aii  objeA  of  aftronomy,  is  uncertain*  He  di^ 
▼ided  the  heavens  into  49  conftellations,  12  in  the  ecliptic,  21 
in  the  north,  and  16  in  the  fouth.  To  one  of  thefc  he  gave 
the  name  of  Berenice's  bair,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  who,  having  confecrated  her  hair,  which  was  very  beau* 
tiful,  to  Venus,  4f  her  huft>and  ftiould  return  vi£torious  from 
a  war  in  Afia  in  which  he  was  engaged,  hung  it  up  in  the  tem- 
ple of  that  goddefs.  As  it  foon  after  difappeared,  it  was  faid 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  the  gods*,  but  Catullus,  £/.  64. 
ttakes  Conon  the  author  of  this  name. 

Hipparchus  conftruded.a  fphere  or  celeftial  globe  on  which 
all  the  ftars  vifible  at  Alexandria  were  marked,  which  was 
doubtlefs  depofited  in  the  mufaum  of  Alexandria,  and  probably 
fimibx  to  the  Farnefe  celeftial  globe,  which  is  ftill  extant  at 
Komc,  ^ 
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Hipparchus,  in  obferving  the  ftars,  found  them  td  Stj^peai? 
always  at  an  equal  dlftance  from  one  another,  but  perceived 
the  diftance  of  the  moon  to  be  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
heavens;  for  inftance,  in  the  horison  and  zenith.  Thif  b€ 
conceived  to  be  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  globe  of  the  earthj 
and  he  contrived  a  method  of  reducing  appearances  of  this  kind 
to  what  they  would  be  if  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth* 
This  diftance  between  the  apparent  place  of  a  plaiiet  in  the  hea* 
VenSi  and  ita  r^/i/ place,  or  what  it  would  be  if  viewed  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  called  parMa^;  and  the  difcovery  of 
It  was  of  the  greateft  importance  in  ^ftronomy.  He  took  this 
idea  from  obferving  that  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  appeared 
in  different  pants  of  the  horizon  when  viewed  £rom  ditferent 
|)1aces*  So  a  ftar  anfwers  to  different  points  o(  the  heaven^ 
when  viewed  by  obfervers  placed  on  different  p^rts  of  the 
globe. 

Hipparchus  conne£led  geography  with  aftronomy,  and  thus 
fixed  that  fcience  on  certain  principles.  He  determined  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  places  by  obferving  the  ftars.  He 
fixed  the  firft  degree  of  longitude  at  one  of  the  Canaries^  ftom 
which,  till  lately,  longitude  has  ever  fince  been  generally  corn- 
puted. 

The  diftance  from  eaft  to  weft  was  called  hnpiuie^  and  from 
north  to  fauth  latitude^  becaufe  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  former 
dire£iion|  than  in  the  latter. 

The  knowledge  of  geography  was  in  ancient  time$  very  li^ 
mited.  It  was  indeed  greatly  extended  by^  the  cooqucfts  oi 
Alexanqer,  who  carried  with  him  two  geographers,  Diogenes 
arid  Beton,  to  meafure  and  delineate  his  journies,  Flin.  vi.  a  74 
/•  li>\  and  afterwards  ftill  more  by  the  conquefts  of  the  Ro^ 
mans,  who  were  always  careful  to  procure  the  .heft  informal 
•tion  concerning  the  countries  in  which  they  carried  on  war^ 
aod  when  they  fubdued  any  country,  .they  ufed  to  exhibit  ia 
their  triumphs,  a  geographical  defcription  of  it  delineated  on  9 
.table,  and  fiouri(hcd  round  with  pi£lures.  The  Roman  Itim^ 
rariesy  ftill  extant,  particularly  the  book  called  Notitia  Imperii^ 
abundantly  (hew  how  attentively  that  people  furveyed  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  their  empire ;  but  ftill  their  knowledge  of  gea* 
graphy  u\as  very  confined.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that 
the  moft  diftairt  feas  and  regions  have  been  explored*;  in  many 
pUces,  however,  that  has  been  the  cafe  only  along  the  fea* 
coaft :  for  concerning  the  internal  ftate  of  various  countries^ 
v/c  are  as  i^no^ant  aa  the  ancicncs  weret  and  pf  feveral  coun- 
tries>  more  iok 
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Hippardias,  by  the  numerous  calculations  in  which  he  war 
engaged^  laid  the  foiKidalions  of  TRiGOMaitiBTikr,  both  nBiii* 
neal  9XiA ^fberkaiy  or  the  fctence  of  meafufing  and  calculating 
triangles.  A  triangle  confiils  of  three  angles^  and  of  three' 
iides;  in  generaly  if  three  of  thefe  things  bp  known,  one  may 
calculate]^  the  other  three,  with  this  exception,  that  if  the  fides 
are  right  lines,  among  thefe  three  things  requi(ite  tobeknown, 
diere  muft  be  at  lead  one  fide.  But  if  the  fides  are  arcs  of  a 
circle)  as  thofe  vrhich  form  the  mutual  diftances  of  the  i^ars 
in  the  Tault  of  heaven,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  one  of  th^  fides 
be  known,  the  three  angles  are  *fufiicient  for  calculating  any 
of  the  fides  one  choofes,  or  all  the  three.  The  rules  of  theft 
eaJcttlarions  are  comprehended  in  what  is  called  tri^nom^y^  a 
fcience  highly  eflential  to  aftronomy. 

None  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus  remain  but  his  comment* 
airy  or  criticifm  on  Aratus  and  fiudoxus. 

No  aftronomer  of  reputation  appeared  at  Alexandria  during 
the  intenral  between  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Moft  authors  phce  Geminus  in  this  period,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Aratus,  and  was  the  firft  who  treated  aftro* 
nomy  in  a  methodical  or  elementary  manner. 

At  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  aftronomy  was 
taught  by  feveral  philofophers ;  particularly  by  Posidomii36»  the 
ftoic,  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  the  fcholar  of  Panetius, 
and  friend  of  Cicero  and  Pompey }  who  commonly  rtfided  at 
Rhodes,  Ck,  Att^  ii.  i.  Tufc.  ii.  a;,  where  he  attempted,  next 
after  Eratofthenes,  to  meafure  the  circumference  of  the  ( -trth. 
He  conftroded  a  very  ingenious  moveable  fphere,  Ck,  Tufc. 
▼.  37.  Jfaf.  D.  ii.  34.  He  thought  that  the  ftars  were  termed 
of  etherial  fire,  and  animated  bodies,  always  moving  in  circles. 
He  attributed  the  extraordinary  bulk  of  the  fun  and  moon,  when 
near  the  horizon,  to  the  vapours  of  the  atmofphcre,  which 
breaking  the  rays,  and  turning  them  from  their  direct  line,  am- 
plified the  images  of  obje£ks,  which  we  call  refra3kn^  &traK 
iii.  138.  He  explained  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
lib*  173.;  and  eftimated  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  at  400 
Sadkii  or  furlongs,  each  ftadium  confiding  of  12$  pa£e8or625 
feet,  nearly  the  fame  with  what  it  is  reckoned  by  the  moderns; 
P/fif.  ii«  2I.  /  23.  He  thought  that  from  the  region  of  the 
clouds  to  the  moon,  was  two  Qiillions  of  ftadia,  and  from  the 
moon  to  the  fun,  five  hundred  millions,  Ibid,  and  Cleomedm 
ii.  4.;  StrabOf  ibid.-  Pofidonius  was  a  (loic  in  pra^ice,  as  well 
as  principle,  Ck.  Tufc,  ii.  25.  We  are  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge of  his  opinions  to  Cleomedes,  who  lived  foon  after  him« 
lo  hi^  book  on  the  theory  of  celeilial  bodies^  h^  ai^rms,  that 
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the  earth  feen  from  the  fun,  would  appear  jQtAj  like  a  point  \ 
but  from  the  ft^rs,  it  would  not  be  vifible,  even  when  enlight* 
ened  by  the  fun ;  whence  he  concludesi  that  the  ftarg  are  much 
bigger  than  the  earth. 

The  fcience  of  aftronomy  feems  to  have  been  ftudied  at 
Rome  at  a  more  early  period.  For  Sulpicius  GalJus  foretold 
an  eclipfe  which  hapfSened  the  night  before  the  battle  in  which 
Ferfeus,  King  of  Macedonia,  was  conquered  by  Paulus  ^mi« 
lius ;  and  by  warning  the  foldiers  that  fuch  an  appearance  was 
to  happen,  prevented  their  being  frightened,  and  thus  contri- 
buted to  the  viftory,  Liv.  xliv.  37.  j  Plin.xu  1%^  ^uinB.  u 
10.  47. 

But  the  perfon  among  the  Romans  who  contributed  moft  to 
the  advancement  of  aflronomy,  was  Julius  Obsar,  not  only 
by  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  calendar,  but  alfo  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  that  fcience.  Hence  he  is  ex<f 
tolled  by  Lucan*  x.  1 84. 

Varro  was  the  6r(l  \yho  made  ufe  of  eclipfes  to  regulate 
chronology*  CeriforW'  4c  ^/V  Nat^  2.  He  is  laid  in  his  book 
de  afirologta^  to  have  likened  the  figure  of  the  earth  to  an 
egg,  Cajftodor,  Others^  according  to  Fliny,  r^fembled  it  tp 
a  pine^nut,  ii.  55.  Sepepa  compared  it  to  a  ball,  NaU  ^ 
iv.  II. 

Under  Auguftus  flourifhed  HTOi^ys,  who  wrote  a  defcrip^ 
tion  of  the  conflellatdons ;  Manilius,  who  comppfed  a  poem 
called  Afironomicony  containing  an  accpunt  pf  ancient  ailronomy 
and  aftrology;  Cekmamcus  Cjesar,  who  tranflated  Aratuss 
and  ViTRUVius,  who  has  preferved  to  us  much  valMable  in« 
formation  concerning  aftropomy.  Sbnisqa,  in  his  natural  quef- 
tions,  has  many  curious  and  pfeful  obfervations*  on  this  fubjed^ 
particularly  concerning  comets.  But  the  Romans'  in  geners^l 
paid  but  little  attention  to  ailronomy,  and  the  fciepces  Gpn<* 
neflt^d  with  it.  Aftrology,  although  ridiculed  by  philofophers, 
C/r.  divin.  ii.  42.  G^minusin  Urafioloponm  I4.*had  more  Cfcdit 
among  the  people  *• 

The  laft  iiluitrious  aflronomer  and  geographer  of  the  Alex^ 
andrian  fchool  was  PTOLEMY,  born  at  Ptolemais,  in  £gypt«^ 
He  flour ifhed  unJer  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines.  His  work^, 
particularly  that  called  the  great  Syntaxis,  by  the  Arabs  Alfr 
MAGfcsTUM,  or  the  grand  compofitioffi  kryed  for  many  ages  9a 
a  dircdlory  to  fuch  as  applied  to  aftronomical  ftudies.  He  fup« 
pofed  the  earth  to  be  in  the  centre,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
inove  round  it*    The  divetfity  of  their  amotions  he  ingenipuiljr 

*  Farittr^4t  truditvm  vuigm,  el  rudt  in  mm  nurfu  vadUf  Plio.  ii.  7* 
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explained  by  cycles  and  epicycles,  bat  in  a' manner  not  eaGly 
underftood. 

'  The  fchool  of  Alexandria  fabfifted  for  about  500  years  after 
Ptolemy,  till  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  its  famous 
library  deftroycd,  anno  6^1,  Amrou,  general  of  the  Arabs  be- 
ing conjured  by  the  philofopher  Philop^nuf  to  prefervc  it,  con- 
fulted  the  CalifF  Omar,  who  returned  for  ^nfwer,  If  ihefi  books 
are  conformable  to  the  Koran,  they  are  ufelcfs  s  if  they  are  contrary 
to  ity  ibey  ore  detejlable*  That  precious  collediion  ferved  as  fuel 
for  Gx  months  to  heat  the  baths  of  Alexandria.  The  fciences 
and  learning  periOicd  along  with  it. 

Bat  the  Arabs»  in  \th  than  a  century  .after  they  had  burnt 
the  library,  and  difperfed  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria,  be- 
gan to  have  a  tafle  for  literature,  and  lamented  the  lofs  of  what 
their  fathers  had  de(lroyed«  They  colleiAed  with  care  the  manu« 
fcripts  which  had  efcaped  the  flames  and  their  barbarity.  During 
the  reigns  of  Almanzor^  Haroun  al  Rafahidj  (or  al  Refbid,  i.  e, 
the  y^ji^  and  his  fon  Almamon,  Bagdad,  their  c^ipital  city,became 
the  feat  of  learning,  as  Alexandria  had  been  under  the  Ptolemies. 
It  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  Almamok,  that  in  granting  peace 
to  Michael  III.  Emperor  of  Condantinople,  he  made  it  an  ex- 
prefs  condition,  that  he  (hould  have  liberty  to  collect  all  the 
books  on  philofophy  which  could  be  found  in  Greece,  that  he 
might  caufe  them  to  be  tranflated  into  Arabic. 

Haroun  al  Raschid  is  faid  to  have  fent,  as.  a  prefent  to 
Charles  the  Grdat,  a  clock  of  curious  workmapfhip,  which  was 
put  in  motion  by  a  CUpfydra^  an  inftrument  ufcd  by  the  an?* 
cients  to  meafure  time  by  water  running  out  of  a  velfcfl.  The 
invention  of  clocks,  fuch  as  we  have,  is  afcribed  to  Pacificus^ 
archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  died  846 ;  firil  known  in  England 
an.  1368;  improved  by  the  application  of  pendulums  by  Huy« 
gens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  and  a(lrotfi<9mer,  a.  1657. 

But  the  Arabs  merit  praifc  rather  for  having  preferved  the 
light  of  knowledge,  than  for  having  improved  it.  They  tranf- 
mitted  the  fciences  nearly  as  they  receiv<rd  them,  without  mak- 
ing almod  any  memorable  difcovery.  That  kinrd  of  arithmetic 
called  Algebra,  in  which  numbers,  lines,  and  quantities  are 
rcprefentcd  by  figns  and  fymbols,  commonly  by  letters,  was 
derived  from  the  Arabs,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  it 
from  the  Perfians,  and  they  from  the  Indians  \  alfo  the  nu* 
merical  chara£kers  or  figures,  i,  ^  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  o  $  the 
firft  nine  called  ftgnijicant  figures^  and  the  talt  a  cypher^  or 
%ero  i  any  number  below  ten  is  called  a  digit,  from  counting 
on  the  fingers  (digiti).  The  Arabs  were  exceedingly  addidcd 
^judiqiai  alirology. 

C  4  Aftronomyi 
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Aftrdnomy;,  and  particularly  aftrology,  have  long  been,  and 
ftill  are  in  great  eftimation  among  the  Perfians.  Tlicy  were  in 
former  times  cuItiTated  alfo  by  the  Tartars.  The  descendants 
both  of  Zengi(kan  and  Tamerlane  invited  to  their  courts  fisch 
M  were  diftinguifhed  for  this  kind  of  knowledge,  furnifhed 
them  with  inftruments>  and  fupported  them  with  royal  muni* 
Jkence, 

But  the  Indians  and  Chinefe  were  moft  remarkable  for  their 
knowledge  in  aftronomy.  They  appear  to  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  moft  celebrated  difcoveries  pf  the  Europeans  \ 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun,  the  obliquity  of  the 
Ecliptic,  the  calculation  of  eclipfes,  the  equation  of  time,  the 
lunar  period  of  nineteen  years,  which  we  call  the  lunar  cycle  or 
l^lden  number^  &c. 

Even  the  favages  of  America  were  found  to  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  aftronomy ;  and,  what  is  furprifing,  are  faid  to  have 
given  the  fame  names  to  feveral  of  the  Aars  that  we  do. 

Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  aftronoroy  was 
ftiidied,  particularly  by  the  Druids  in^^Britain,  Caf.  B.  G,  vi.  13. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fir  ft  encou- 
rager  of  learning  was  Charles  the  Great.  But  little  could  be 
done  in  his  time ;  and  after  his  death  the  former  ignorance  and 
barbarifm  returned. 

Bb£)A  or  Bcdcf  called  Venerahilts  from  his  modefty  and  the 
{an£ltty  of  his  life,  and  his  fcholar  Alcuinus,  the  preceptor 
of  Charles  the  Great,  both  natives  of  England,*  to  their  other 
immenfe  learning,  joined  the  knowledge  of  aftronomy,'  fuch  at 
leaft  as  could  be  procured  in  that  age.  To  Alcuinus  is  afcribed 
the  inftitution  of  academies  or  liniverGties.  He  luggefted  the 
plan  of  them  to  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  who  efta* 
bliftied  two,  one  at  Paris,  and  another  at  Pavia. 

The  firft  ftep  towards  the  revival  of  knowledge  was  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  aftronomical  elements  of  Alfergan  the  Arab,  by 
order  of  Frederic  II.  chofen  Emperor  of  Germany  in  121 2  ; 
who  eftabliflied  and  endowed  feveral  univerfities  about  the 
year  1230.  Much  about  the  fame  time  Alphonso  X.  King  of 
Caftil^,  aiTembled  from  all  parts  the  moft  able  aftronomers,  who, 
at  his  defire,  compofed  what  were  called  the  Alphonftne  tahUs^ 
founded  on  the  fame  hypothefis  with  thofe  of  Ptolemy. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo  John  pb  Sacrobosco,  or  Holytvoodf 
9  native  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkfhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  who 
faught  philofophy  and  mathematics  at  Paris,  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  the  commentaries  of 
the  Arabs,  which  was  long  famous  as  an  elementary  book  un« 
der  the  ti^lp  of  Df  Sph^r^  mundi^    |{e  dUd  at  Farisj  a.  123;. 

In 
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tn  di<  fame  age  Rogex  BAco^J,  an  En5;lTfli  Francifcan  FriaT, 

mafc  aftoniOiing  difcovcrics  in  fsience,  for  the  time  in  which 

he  ifired.     He  perscivcd  the  error  in  the  calendar  of  Julius  Cse* 

far,*  and  propofed  a  plan  for  the  corrcftion  of  it  to  Pope  Cle* 

nicnt  IV.  a.  1267.     He  is  fupriofed,  from  his  writings,  to  have 

ksovn  the  ufe  of  optical  glaiTes,  and  the  compofition  and  cf- 

fefts  of  gun-powder.     He  believed,  however,  in  aflrology,  and 

the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  or  the  philofopher^ s  Jlont^  which,  by 

its  touch,  was  (ftppofed  to  convert  bafc  metals  into  gold.     Oft 

account  of  his  valt  knowledge  in  aftronomy,  mathematics,  and[ 

cheroiftry,  he  was  called  DoBor  MirabUts  ;  but  for  the  fime 

reafon  he  was  fufpcfted  of  magic,  or  of  holding  communica* 

tibn  with  invifible  fpirits,  and  performing  his  operations  by- 

(heir  affi dance.     Under  this  pretext,  while  at  Paris,  he  was 

put  in  prifon  by  order  of  the  Pope's  Legate.     After  a  lone;  and 

fevcrc  confinement,  he  was  at  laft,  by  the  iiKereft  of  feveral 

noble  perfons,  fet  at  liberty,  returned  to  England,  and  died  at 

Oxford,  a.  1292,  aged  78. 

In  the  15th  century  two  events  happened  which  changed 
the  face  of  the  fciences;  the  invention  of  printing,  about  the 
year  1440,  and  the  taking  of  Cor»ftantinople  by  the  Turks,  in 
1453.  ^^^^  learned  men  of  that  city  having  efcapcd  from  thtf 
CTttclty  of  the  vidlors,  fled  into  Italy,  and  introduced  into  that 
conntry  a  tafte  for  claflical  literature,  which  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  munificence  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  Pope 
Nicolas  V.  and  particblatly  of  COSMO  de  Medicis,  who 
juftly  merited  the  name  of  Father  of  his  country^  and  Patron  of 
the  mufes. 

The  mod  diftinguiflied  Greeks,  who  fled  from  Conftantinople 
mto  Italy,  were  George  of  Trehizond^  Demetrius  ChalcondyluT^ 
Theodore  Gaxa^  John  Argyrophiius^  John  and  Conjiantine  Laf^ 
cariSi  and  the  famous  Cardinal  Bejfarion. 

The  rcftoration  of  aflronomy  began*  in  Germany-  The  firft 
who  diftinguifiied  himfelf  was  George  PURBACH,  bom  at 
Purbach,  a  fmall  village  on  the  confines  of  Auftria  and  Bava* 
ria,  z,  1423,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  only 
thirty-eighc  years  old.*  He  was  fucceeded  by  a  fcholar  more 
Ikilfdl  than  htntfelf ;  Jo^N  MuLLfiR,  born  at  Koninglberg,  in 
1436,  called  from  the  Latin  name  of  that  place,  Regiomontanur^ 
who  taught  mathematics  and  aftronomy  with  great  reputatioa 
at  Vienna.  In  February  147 1>  appeared  a  comet,  on  whick 
he  publiihed  his  obfervations.  Being  called  to .  Rome  by 
Pope  Sextas  IV.  to  affift  in  corre£ting  the  calendar,  he  3^a$ 
cut  off  by  the  plague,  a.  1476.  Beknard  WaLtheruS)  a 
rich  ^\U%ct^  of  Nurembergi  his  friend  and  aflbciatei  fucceeded 

him, 
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him,  who  is  faid  firft  to  have  made  afe  of  clocks  in  his 
afironoroical  obfervations,  a.  1484,  and  to  have  been  the  firft 
of  the  moderns,  who  perceived  the  efFe£^s.of  the  refra^lion 
of  light. 

Fracastorius,  born  at  Verona  in  1^83,  was  a  celebrated 
poet,  and  eminent  philofopher.  He  made  confiderable  dif- 
coveries  in  adronomy;  and  with  all  his  abfurdities,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  forerunner  of  Copernicus. 

NICOLAS  COPERNICUS,  the  rcftorer^of  the  Pytha- 
gorean  doftrine,  and  the  author  of  the  rational  or  true  fyftem 
of  aftronomy  now  univerfally  received,  under  the  title  of  the 
CoPERNiCAN  System,  was  born  at  Thorn,  a  city  of  Royal  Pruf- 
fia,  19th  February  1473.  Having  learned  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  in  his  father's  houfe,  he  was  fenc  to  Cracow  to  bo 
in(lru£ied  in  philofophy  and  phyfic,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  Doftor.  But  he  always  (hew^d  a  greater  fondnefs 
for  mathematii^l  (Indies  than  for  medicine.  His  uncle  by  the 
mother's  (ide  was  a  l^ifhop,  who  gave  him  a  canonry,  upon  his 
return  from  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  to  (ludy  aftronomy 
under  Dominic  Maria  at  Bologna,  and  had  afterwards  taught 
mathematics  wjth  fuccefs  at  Rome.  In  the  repofe  and  folitude 
of  an  ecclefiaftical  life,  he  bent  his  chief  attention  to  the  ftudy 
of  aftronomy.  Diflatisfied  with  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy,  which 
had  prevailed  for  fourteen  centuries,  he  laboured  to  form  a 
jufter  one.  What  chiefly  led  him  to  difcover  the  miftakes  of 
Ptolemy,  was  his  obfervations  on  the  motion  of  Venus.  He 
is  faid  to  have  derived  his  firft  notions  on  this  fubjecl  from 
certain  paflages  of  the  claflics,  which  mention  the  opinion  of 
Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  particularly  C/V,  Acad*  iv.  39- 
Plutarch,  vtU  Numa^  et  Placit*  philof.  /  as  indeed  he  himfclf 
acknowledges  in  his  addrefs  to  Pope  Paul  III.  Vid,  Opera  Coper'* 
nicu  He  eftabliftied  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis, 
and  its  motion  round  the  fun  ;  but  to  explain  certain  irregu- 
larities in  the -motion  of  the  planets,  he  retained  the  epicycles 
and  eccentrics  of  Ptolemy.  His  work  was  firft  printed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1543,  a  ihort  time  before  his  death. 

The  do£lrine  of  Copernicus  was  not  at  firft  generally  adopts, 
ed.     The  moft  eminent  profeflbrs  in  Europe  adhered  to  the 
old  opinions.  , 

Among  the  aftronomers  of  this  period,  the  Laograve  of 
Heffe  deferves  particular  praife,  who  ere£led  a  magnificent 
obfervatory  on  the  top  of  the  caftle  of  Caflel,  and  made  many 
obfervations  himfelf,  in  conjundion  with  Chriftopher  Roth- 
man  and  Juftus  Byrge,  concerning  the  place  of  the  fun,  of  the 

planets  and  ftars* 

But 


But  the  perfon  who  enriched  aftronomf  with  the  greiteft 
number  of  fa£ls  of  any  modem  who  had  yet  appeared  was 
TTCHO  BRAH£,  a  Dane  of  noble  extraflion,  born  in  1545^ 
defigned  By  his  parents  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Jaw,  but  attra^ed 
to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  upon  feeing  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  in 
X560,  at  Copenhagen,  whither  he  had  been  fent  to^  leant 
pbilofophy.  He  was  (Iruck  with  aftonifiiment  in  remarkiqg, 
that  the  phxnomenon  happened  at  the  very  Aioment  it  had  beea 
predided.  He  admired  this  art  of  prediciinfif'cclipres,  and 
wtftied  to  acquire  it.  At  firft,  for  want  of  proper  inilrumentB, 
he  fell  into  feveral  miftakes,  which  however,  he  afterwaidt 
corredled.  Having  early  perceived  that  his  future  improvements 
depended  on  inftruments,  he  caufed  fome  to  be  conftruded 
larger  than  ufual,  and  thus  rendered  them  more  exadl.  On  the 
nth  November  1572,  before  fupper,  he  perceived  a  new  liar  ia 
CaiSopeia,  which  continued  without  changing  its  place  till  fpriog 
1574*  equal  in  fplendor  to  Jupiter  or  Venus.  At  laft  it  changed 
colours,  and  entirely  difappeared.  Nothing  Gmilar  to  this  had 
been  obferved  from  the  time  of  Hipparchus. 

Tycho,  in  imitation  of  that  illudrious  ancient  aftronomer,  * 
conceived  the  defign  of  forming  a  new  catalogue  of  the  ftars. 
To  fecond  his  views,  the  King  of  Denmark  ordered  a  caille  to 
be  built  in  Huan,  an  iiland  between  Scania  and  Zeland,  which 
Tycho  called  Uranibourg,  the  city  of  heaven^  and  where  he 
placed  the  fined  colledion  of  inftruments  that  had  ever  yet 
ezifted  \  moft  of  which  had  either  been  invented  or  improved  by 
himfelf*  He  compofed  a  catalogue  of  777  ftars  with  greater 
exadnefs  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  conftru£fced 
tables  for  finding  the  place  of  the  raoft  remarkable  ftars,  at  any 
given  time,  He  was  the  firft  who  determined  the  tScQ,  ci 
TcfradioD,  particularly  of  horizontal  refraction,  whereby  we  fee 
the  fun  or  any  ftar  abov^  the  horizon,  before  it  i&  fo  in  reality; 
as  we  fee  the  bottom  of  a  veflfel  when  filled  with  water*  which, 
in  the  fame  pofition,  we  do  not  fee  when  empty*  He  made 
feveral  other  important  difcoveriea,  which  he  publiftied  in  a 
work  intitled  Progymnafmata.  The  labours  of  Tycho  attraQed 
the  attention  pf  Europe,  The  learned  went  to  confult  him, 
and  the  noble  to  fee  him*  James  VL  King  of  Scotland,  when 
he  went  to  efpoufe  the  fifter  of  Frederick  King  pf  Denmark, 
paid  Tycho  a  vifit  with  aU  his  retinue)  4nd  wrote  Xiatio  verfes 
in  his  praife, 

Buc  thefe  honours  were  of  (hort  continuance.     After  the 
death  of  King  Frederick,  his  prote£lor,  the  penfion  afligned  ^ 
htm  was  retrenched,  and  he  was  obliged  to  banifli  himfelf 
(f  oni  his  native  country.    Hs^ving  hired  a  Ihipi  he  tranfpprted 

his 


his'  fiimiturei  books^  and  in(irament$  to  a  fmall  place  near 
HaiViburghy  a.  1597,  The  Emperor  Rhodolphus  invited  him 
into  his  dominions,  fettled  a  large  penfion  on  him^  gave  him  a 
eaftle  near  Praguei  to  profecnte  his  difcoveriesy  and  appointed 
Lon^omontanus,  a  native  of  Jutland,  and  the  celebrated  Kepler 
to  aflift  him.  But  Tycho  was  not  happy  in  this  (ituation.  He 
died  14th  0£lober  1601,  repeating  fcveral  times,  /  have  noi 
Hved  in  vain. 

Tycho  adopted  neither  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  nor  of  Coper* 
nicas.  He  fuppofed  the  earth  to  remain  at  reil,  and  the  fun 
and  moon  to  move  round  it ;  but  the  other  planets  to 
move  round  the  fun.  This  opinion,  however,  had  vbut  few 
followers* 

Tycho  is  faid  to  have  been  influenced  in  forming  his  fyftem 
by  this  confideration,  that  it  might  not  contradi6^  the  fcriptures^ 
for  he  was  very  religious.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  aftrology, 
which  prevailed  greatly  in  that  and  the  following  age,  when 
the  prediAions  of  aftrologers,  from  natural  appearances,  often 
produced  the  mod  ferious  alarms*  Kings  and  great  men  ufed 
to  keep  aftrologers  in  pay.  By  an  zOl  of  parliament  of  the  23d 
of  Elizabeth,  it  was  made  felony  to  caft  the  nativity  of  the 
Queen,  or  by  calculation  to  feek  to  know  how  long  (he  (hould 
live.  It  is  only  in  the  prefent  century  that  the  light  of  know* 
ledge  has  bani(hed  this  credulity,  together  with  the  belief  of 
apparitions,  witches,  &c. 

KEPLER,  who  was  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers  that 
ever  lived,  ought  juftly  to  be  regarded  as  the  difcoverer  of  the 
true  fyftem  of  the  world*  He  was  born  in  Germany  at  Wiet 
near  Wit temberg,  27th  December  157 1.  He  early  imbibed 
the  principles  of  Copernicus  from  his  mafter,  Maeftlin*  After 
the  death  of  Tycho,  he  was  employed  to  finifh  the  tables  which 
Tycho  had  hcgun  to  compofe  from  his  obfervations,  Kepletr 
took  twenty  years  to  finifh  them.  He  dedicated  them  to  the 
Emperor,  under  the  name  of  the  Rhodolphine  tables. 

Kepler  united  optics  with  aftronomy,  and  thu9  made  tho 
moft  important  difcoveries.  He  was  the  firft  who  difcovered 
that  the  planets  move  not  in  a  circle,  but  in  an  eliipfe ;  and 
that,  although  they  move  fometimes  fafter  and  fometimei^ 
{lower,  yet  they  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times }  that  is^ 
that  the  fpacca  through  which  they  move  in  different  parts  of 
their  orbit  in  equal  times,  although  of  unequal  length,  ye| 
when  two  ftraight  lines  are  drawn  from  the  extremity  df  each 
fpace  to  the  centre  of  the  fun,  they  form  triangles,  which 
include  equal  areas.  He  likewife  demonftrated,  that  the  fqaares 
of  the  periodical  times  of  the  reyolutiqa  of  the  planets  i^und 

the 


the  (jan>  are  in. proportion  to-thc  cubes  of  their  clift»nce$  from 
him--4  theorem  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  aftronomical  calculations : 
for  if  we  have  the  periodical  times  ^of  two  planets  and  know 
the  didance  of  one  of  them  from  its  centre,  we  can,  by  the  rule 
of  proportion,  find  the  diQance  of  the  other. 

Contemporary  with  Kepler  was  GALILEO,  born  at  Pifa  in 
Italy  in  1564,  illuQricus  for  his  improvements  in  mechanics,  for 
his  explanation  of  the  effeds  of  gravity^  and  for  the  inventionj 
or  at  ieaft  the  improvement  of  telefcopes* 

The  ttfe  of  fpeAacles  or  reading  glaffes,  (convex  for  long* 
Cghted,  and  jconcave  for  (hort-fighted  perfons,)  had  been  in-^ 
vented  by  one  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pifa,  in  1290  ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  by  Roger  Bacon.  The  ufe  of  telefcopes,  or  of  glafTcs  fot 
viewing  obje£ls  at  a  di(tance,  was  firil  invented  by  Zachary 
Janifen, .  a  fpedacle-maker  at  Middleburgh,  as  it  is  faid,  from 
the  accidental  difcovery  of  a  child*  The  honour  of  this  inven* 
tion  is  afcribed  alfo  to  others.  It  is  certain  Galileo '  firft  im* 
proved  them  fo  aa  to  anfwer  aftronomical  purpofes*  He  alfo 
firft  made  ufe  of  the  fimple  pendulum  for  meafuring  time  in 
making  his  obfervations )  Co  which  he  was  led  by  confidering 
one  day  the  vibrations  of  a  lamp»  fufpended  from  the  vaulted 
roof  of  a  church.  He  likewife  difcovered  the  gravity  of  the 
atmofphere,  from  the  rifing  of  water  in  a  pomp,  by  the  a£lion 
of  a  pifton  ;  which  led  the  way  to  the  invention  of  the  baro^ 
meter  by  his  fcholai^Toricelli* 

The  ufe  of  telefcopes  opened,  in  a  manner,  a  new  world  to 
Galileo.  He  obferyed  with  aftonifiiment  the  tncreafed  magni«* 
tude  and  fplendor  of  the  planets,  and  their  fatellites  formerly 
invifible ;  which  afforded  additional  proofs  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Copernican  fyftem,  particularly  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  phafes  of  Venus.  He  difcovered  an  innumerable  molti* 
tude  of  fixed  ftars  which  the  nailed  eye  could  not  difcern,  and 
what  greatly  excited  his  wonder,  without  the  Ieaft  increafe  in 
their  fize  or  brightnefs. 

About  this  time,  John  Napier,  Baron  of  Marchifton,  in  Scot- 
land, invented  what  are  called  the  Logarithms,  firft  publifhed 
at  Edinburgh  in  16 14,  afterwards  improved  by  Mr.  Bf  iggs^ 
profeiTor  of  geometry  at  Oxford ;  in  which,  by  a  very  ingenious 
contrivance,  addition  is  made  to  anfwer  for  multiplication,  and 
fubtra£iion  for  divifiop ;  an  invention  of  the  greateft  utility  in 
aftVonomlcal  calculations. 

Kepler  made  much  ufe  of  logarithms  in  framing  the  RhodoU 
phine  tables.  This  great  man  died  in  poverty  15th  November 
1631,  at  RatiA>on,  whither  he  had  gon«  to  folicit  the  arrears 
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of  his  penGoti,  which  had  been  very  ill  paid.     He  left  nothing 
to  his  wife  and  children  but  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues* 

CrAi.]LEo  was  afflified  not  with  poverty,  but  with  p^rfeco-* 
tion«  At  feventy  years  of  age,  he  was  called  before  the  inqui- 
fition  for  fupporting  opinions  contrary  to  fcriprure,  and  was 
obliged  formally  to  abjure  them,  nth  June  1633,  to  avoid 
being  burnt  as  a  heretic.  The  fyftcm  of  Copernicus  had  yet 
gained  but  few  converts  \  and  the  bulk  of  profeflbrs  and 
learned  men  in  Europe,  attached  to  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle, 
fnpported  the  old  doSrine.  Galileo  was  condemned  to  prifon, 
and  confined  to  the  fmall  city  Arcetri  or  Arccrn,  with  its  terri* 
tory,  where  he  confoled  hirafeff  by  the  iludy  of  adrononiy. 
He  contrived  a  method  of  difcovering  the  longitude  by  the 
fatelUtes  of  Jupiter,  which,  however,  h^s  not  been  produ£tive 
of  all  the  advantages  he  expe£ted.  He  died  happy  in  liis 
prifon,  or  rather  in  exile,  a.  1642. 

There  were  a  number  of  aflronomers  contemporary  with 
Kepler  and  Galileo,  but  none  of  them  made  any  confiderabic 
ditcoveries.  John  Bater  of  Aufbourg,  introduced  the  cuflom 
of  marking  the  ftars  in  each  condellation,  by  the  letters  of  ths 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabets*  This  he  borrowed  from  the  Jews^ 
who  to  avoid  the  figures  of  animals,  forbidden  by  their  law, 
bad  ufed  the  letters  of  their  alphabet. 

In  the  year  1631",  aftronomers  were  very  attentive  to  obfervc 
the  tranfit  of  Mercury  and  Venus  over  the  difc  of  the  Sun, 
which  Kepler  had  predided,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  fyRem  of 
Copernicus  Mercury  was  obferved  by  GaiTendi  in  France^ 
and  fome  others  \  but  the  tranfit  of  Venus  did  not  then  take 
place. 

The  tranfit  of  Venus  was  firft  feen  by  Jeremiah  Horrox^ 
at  fioo),  an  obfcure  village  fifteen  miles  nor.th  of  Liverpool,  on 
the  24th  November  1639,  and  at  the  fame  time,  according  to 
his  diredions,  by  his  friend  William  Crabtree,  at  Manchefter. 
Horrox  was  born  16 19,  and  died  164 1,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  ah  account  of  his  obfervition^^ 
which  was  publiihed  feveral  vears  after  his  deSth,  under  the 
title  of  Venus  in  Jole  wfa^  by  Hcvclius ;  and  his  other  writings, 
by  Flaiiiftciid  and  Wallis,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£lions* 

The  Copernican  fyftemjiMfl  (irft  publicly  defended  in  £pg« 
land,  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  1660;  in  France  by  Gaflendi,  the  foa 
of  a  peafant  in  Provence,  who  publifhed  many  valuable  works 
on  philofophy.  He  was  born  1592,  and  died  16^5.  He  was 
violently  oppoCcd  by  MoriB^  a  famous  aftrologer. 

8  DES- 
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DESCARTES^  defccnded  from  a  noble  familj,  the  foa  of  a 
coiufellor  of  Brittany  in  France,  born  at  Haye  in  Tourainct 
31ft  March  1596,  early  didinguilhed  himfclf  by  his  knowledge 
10  algebra  and  geometry.  He  attacked  and  overturned  the 
philofophy  of  Ariilotle  in  his  own  country.  He  eftabliflied 
certain  principles  which  he  took  for  granted,  and  by  which  he 
accounted  for  all  appearances.  He  imagined  all  (pace  to  be 
filled  with  corpufclesy  or  atoms,  in  continual  agitation,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Dcmccritus,  D.  Laert.  ix.  44.  and  denied 
the  poffibility  of  a  vacuum.  He  explained  .every  thing  by 
fuppofing  vortices  J  or  motions  round  a  centre,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Democritus,  Diog*  Laert,  ix.  31.  &  44.  and  thus 
di/coYcred  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  circular  motion  of  the 
planets,  ^ut  the  fyftem  of  Defcartes,  not  being  founded  on 
jads  or  experiments,  did  not'  fubiift  long,  althoagh  at  fit  (I  it 
had  many  followers.  His  notions  of  aftronomy  were  much  the 
iaoie  with  chofe  of  Copernicus. 

Although  the  lively  imagination  of  Defcartes  led  him  into 
enor,  yet  his  exalted  views  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
fcience.  Men  were  led  to  obfervation  and  experiments,  in 
order  to  ovwrturn  his  fyftem,  and  aftronomy  was  cultivated  by 
perfons  of  ability  in  various  places  ;  by  Bouillaud  at  Paris,  from 
the  year  1633  }  by  Ward  at  Oxford,  1653  ;  and  by  Hevelius  at 
Dantzic,  from  1641,  who  conftru£ied  a  fine  obfervatory,  made 
feveral  improvements  in  glafles,  and  collected  a  great  number 
oi  fads,  by  his  long  and  afTiduous  obfervation  foc^  fifty  years^ 
during  which  time  he  made  many  difcoveries  concerning  the 
planets^  the  fixed  ftars,  and  particularly  concerning  comets. 
Colbert,  in  name  of  Louis  XIV.  fent  him  a  fum  of  money,  and 
fettled  on  him  a  penfion. 

Hevelius  publiQied  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  in  titled, 
Fttmamefaum  Soie/tianum,  dedicated  to  John  Sobiciki,  King  of 
Poland,  «t  that  time  juftly  famous  for  having  raifed  the  fieg« 
of  Vienna,  when  attacked  by  the  Turks,  a.  1683.  In  honour 
of  whom  Hevelius  formed  a  new  conftellation  between  Anti- 
nous  and  Serpentarius,  which  he  named  Sobte/kPsJbielJ, 

But  the  moft  diftiQguifiied  aftronomer  at  this  time  was 
CHRISTIAN  HQYGENS,  Lord  of  Zullichem,  fon  to  the 
fecretary  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  born  at  the  Hague  14th  April 
1629,  ^^^  educated  at  Ley  den  under  Schooten^  the  coin- 
mentator  of  Defcartes — ^famous  for  the  application  of  pendulums 
to  clocksy  and  of  fprings  to  watches,  for  the  improvement  of 
telefcopes  and  microfcopes>  and  for  the  great  difcoveriea 
whicb)  in  confequcnce  of  thefc  improvenaents,  he  made  ia 
aftronomy. 

The 
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The  eftablifliment  of  ^academics  or  focleties  at  this  time  con* 
tributed  greatly  to  the  advanccmelit  of  fcience. 

The  Royal  S^ieiy.  at  London  was  firft  begun  lo  1659,  ^^^ 
did  not  afitime  a  regular  form  till  1662.  Its  tranfa£lions  weoe 
firft  pubHHied  1665. 

T^^it  Academy  of  ScUnces  at  Paris  was  founded  in  i666j  hj 
Lewis  XIV.  who  invited  to  it  Rocmer  from  Denmark^  Huy- 
gens  from  Holland,  and  Caflini  from  Italy* 

CASSINI  was  horn  at  Perinaldo,  in  the  county  of  Nice, 
8th  June  1625  $  came  into  France  in  1669,  and  was  appointed 
firft  profcflbr  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Paris,  where  he  pro- 
fecuted  his  difcoveries  till  his  death  1712  ;  and  was  .fucceeded 
by  his  fon.     He  was  afTtfted  by  Picard,  Auzoat,  and  la  Hire. 

By  the  direction  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Pari^,  a  voyage 
Nvas  undertaken  by  Richer  and  Meuriflfe,  at  the  King's  expenc^ 
to  the  ifland  Caieone,  in  South  America ,  almoft  under  the 
equator,  a.  i6*]2y  to  afcertain  feveral  philofophical  fads;  the 
refraction  of  light,  die  parallax  of  Mars  and  of  the  fun,  the 
diftance  of  the  tropics,  the  variation  of  the  motion  of  pendu*^ 
lums,  &c. 

The  parallax  of  the  fun  is  the  angle  under  which  an  obferver 
at  the  fun  would  fee  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth*  This  Caf-* 
fini  fixed  at  nine  feconds  and  a  half;  and  the  angle  under  which 
we  fee  the  fun,  at  fittcen  minutes  and  fix  feconds  or  966  fe- 
conds ;  hence  he  cpncluded,  that  thefe  femidiameters  are  as 
9;  to  965,  or  as  19  to  19324  So  that,  according  to  Caffini^ 
the  femidiameter  of  the  earth  is  100  times  lefs  than  that  of  the 
fun ;  and  confequently  the  fun  is  a  million  of  times  bigger  than 
the  earth*  / 

The  parallax  of  the  fun  has  fiiice,  from  the  tranfit  of  Ve* 
nus  6th  June  1761,  and  3d  June  1769,  been  difcovered  to  be 
but  about  eight  feconds ;  and  confequently  his  comparative 
bulk  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  his  diftance  from  it  to  be  pro- 
portionally greater.  This  method  of  finding  the  diftance  of 
the  earth  from  the  fun,  and  confequently  of  the  other  planets, 
was  firft  propofed  by  Dr.  Halley ;  who  had  never  feen^  and 
was  morally  certain  he  (hould  never  fee  this  appearance. 

Mcurifle  died  in  the  voyage.  Richer  returned  in  1673.  His 
^nfwef  on  the  parallax  of  Mars  was  not  fatisfadlory«  Caflini 
calculated  It  at  fifteen  feconds. 

T  he  diftance  of  the  tropics  was  found  to  be  4.6*  57'  4''. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  this  voyage  was  afcertaining  the 
variation  of  the  pendulum.  In  1669,  Placard  remarked  that 
clocks  with  a  pendulum  went  flower  in  fammer,  and  fafter  in 
winter  \  owing,  as  it  was  afterwards  difcovered,  to  this^  that 
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\Mt  Slhtt%  bodKeSy  and  confequently  lengthen^  the  pendulum  ; 
but  cold  contra£l8  them,  and  rticrefote  fliortens  the  pendulum* 
Richer  found  that  the  pendulum  of  a  clocl^  made  14S  vibra* 
tions  le&  at  Caienne  than  at  Paris;  that  is,  went  2  minutes 
28  feconds  aday  flowen  Hence  to  adjufl:  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
(horten  the  pendulum. 

The  fame  thing  was  confirmed  by -Hairey  whiltf  at  St.  Hele* 
nay  in  1676.  But  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  fuppofed  to 
be  alfo  retarded  near  the  equator,  by  its  'gravity  being  dlilil* 
ntfiisd  on  aceount  of  its  greater  diftaiice  from  the  centrfc  of  the 
earth,  than  near  the  poles.         j 

About  this  time  the  French  Jefnit  mifllonaries  having  got 
admiffion  intoChina,  contributed  to  the  improvement  pf  aftro-' 
nomy.  Father  Schaal,  one  of  their  number,  on  account  of  his' 
merit,  and  partictflarly  t}f  his  (kill  in  this  fcience,  was  fo  highly 
honoured  at  the  court  of  China,  that  the  emperdr,  upon  his* 
death-bed,  named  him  preceptor  to  his  fon  and  fuccefTor  Can«-hl« 
Schaal  reformed' the  Chinefe  calendar,  a  matter  of  great  im*^ 
portance  in  that  country.  It  was  ftill  farther  improved  by  Ver«'. 
bie(l»  who  fucceeded  Schaal  about  the  year  i6jQi,  "*-  ' 

The  moft  eminent  aftronomers  in  England,  during  this  pe* 
riod,  were  Flamftead,  Halley,  and  Hook. 

FLAMSTEAD  was  born  at  Derby,  19th  Auguft  i64<5.   He 
Gompofed  a  new  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  containing  about' 
3000.     He  made  his  obfervations  fir  ft  in  private,  and  aftct« 
wards  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  of  Greenwich,  founded  in  1 675. 
He  died  in  17 19. 

HALLEY  was  bom  at  London,  8th  November  16564  He 
co-operated  with  Flamftead,  in  compofing  the  catalogue  of 
ftars.  In  1676,  he  wasfent  to  St«  Helena' to  take  a  catalogue' 
of  the  fixed  ftars  which  do  not  rife  above  our  horizon.  Thefe 
be  formed  into  conftellations,  and  to  one  of  them  gave  the  name 
of  the  Royal  Oak,  in  memory  of  that  tree  in  which  Charles  II. 
faved  himfelf  from  his  purfuers.  Halley  y^as  the  firft  who  made 
an  accurate  dbfervation  of  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  diflc 
of  the  fun,  which  had  been  obfcurely  feen  by  Oaflendi  in  1631, 
by  Huygens  and  Hevelius  in  i66i.  In  trying  to  calculate  from 
this  obfervation  the  parallax  of  the  fun,  he  perceived  that  it 
would  be  more  cxzCtlj  afcertained  by  the  tranfit  of  Venus,' 
which  he  knew  would  not  happen  before  1 761.  He,  however, 
pointed  out  a  method  for  this  purpofe,  which  aftrotiomers  have 
found  of  the  greateft  advantage.  Under  King  William,  Halley 
was  fent  on  fevtral  voyages,  to  obferve  the  variations  of  the 
CompaiSf  and  for  other  fcicntlfical  purpofes.  He  fucceeded 
Flamllea J  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  in  r  7  x 9,  and  died  x  742*    ' 
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HOOK  iovented  fereral  aftronomical  inftrumdits.  Hhwii 
«f  great  ferrico  to  Mr.  Boyle  in  completing  the  invention  of  the 
air-pump.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  furveyors  for  febaildiag 
liOndoOi  h&  acquired  a  iarge  fortune.  He  publi&ied  fevcral 
curious  experiments  which  he  had  made  to  explain  the  motion 
of  the  earth  and  planets^  on  the  principks  afterwards  adopted 
l^  Newton*  He  died  in  1 702. 
Sir  ISAAC  N£WTON  was  born  at  Woolftrope,  in  the 

^county  of  Lincoln,  25th  December  164a,  and  ftudied  at  Cam- 
bridge.   The  rapidity  of  his  progrefs  in  mathematical  know* 
ledge  was  aftonifliing.     He  perceived  the  theorems  and  prcH 
blems  of  £«clid»  as  it  were  by  intuition*     At  the  age  of  twenty- 
fouT)  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mod  important  dif^ 
coveries.    He  was  the  firft  who  gave  a  rational  and  complete 
account  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motiAi  of  the  planets^ 
oil  the  principles  of  attradlion  of  gravitation,    now  almoft 
univerfally  adopted.    He  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  led  into 
his  fpeculations  on  gravitation^  as  he  fat  alone  <in  a  garden, 
by  obferving  fomc  apples,  fall  to  the  ground.     Newton  was 
avremarkable  for  his  modefty»  as  for  the  fuperiority  of  his  ge* 
sins.    It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  fdici- 
tations  of  Halley  to  publifli  his  PaiNCiPxa,  or  Matiematuut 
Frinciples  of  Naiwral  PUhfophj^  in  1 686|  a  work  which  was 
eonfidered  as  the  production  of  a  fuperior  intelUgence*     In 
1704,  he  publiftied  his  Optics)  in  171  it  his  Fluxions,  a  new 
mode  of  arithmetical  calculation,  of  great  ufe  in  the  higher 
part^  of  mathematics,  the  invention  of  which  is  difpoted  with 
him  hfLfitnitz,  a  German;  and  in   1728,  his  Chronology, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  adjuft  by  calculating  the  periods  of 
eclipfes.    He  received  in  his  lifetime  the  honour  due  to  his 
fingular  merit.      In  1703,  he  was  eleded  prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society;  in  17051  he  was  knighted  by  <^een  Anne* 
He  was  twice  member  of  parliament*      In   16^,  he  was 
made  mafter  of  the  mint,  which   place,  together  with  the 
prefidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  held  till  his  death  in  172(S* 
His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great.magnificence ;  the  Chan* 
cellor  and  five  othcK  peers  fupported  the  pall.    He  was  buried 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where  a  monument  is  eredled  to  his 

^  memory. 

Xhe  prinpiples  of  Newton  were  illoftrateit  and  confirmed  in 
France,  by  Girald^  Caflini,  Hire,  Delifle,  LoiiviUc,  M.  de  la 
Lande,  Maupertuis,  Fonteneile,  Matran,  M.  de  la  CaiUe,  &c. 
— ;^ln  .Britain,  by  Flamftead,  Halley,  Whifton,  Gfegory, 
DcfagiMlIiers,  Molyneux,  Biadley,  Keil,  Mescator^  MilK:heHw 
I^Q|)g>  MaclauHin,  &c. 
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PHINCIPLES  of  tbi  NEWTONIXn  PHILO* 
SOPHY,  occafionally  compared  with  the  Opinions 
of  the  Ancients^ 

A  S  Sir  Ifaac  Neijtrton  made  all  his  difcoYeries  for  explaining 
"^  the  motions  of  the  planets,  by  reafoning  from  ezpieriments 
•r  knonfn  fads,  it  will  be  reqdiite  that  the  learner  l^oow  the 

{general  principled  on  which  he  proceeded.    Thefe  chiefly  re* 
f9&,  the  properties  of  matter^  and  the  laws  of  motion* 

L  GENERAL  PROPERTIES  rf  MATTER. 

Ths  inherent  properties  of  -matter,  or  of  body  in  gener^l^ 
ixtfeiutiij^  inaBivityf  mobility^  and  divyibility. 

1.  SoLiJDiTT  and  £ictensiom**-*A11  matter  has  lengthy 
breadth,  and  thickn^t  hence  every  body  is  comprehende4 
Under  fome  (hape  or  figure,  and  hinders  all  other  bodies  froiii 
occupying  the  fame  part  of  fpace  that  it  pofleflcs,  which  if 
4called  impendraUlity.'^^^l  a  piece  of  wood  be  placed  between 
tw9  plates  of  metal,  it  tiCYer  can  be  fqueeced  fo  hard,  as  to 
allow  the  plates  to  come  into  contaft  j  and  a  fmail  qUantitf 
e?en  of  wat^  or  air,  if  fixed  between  two  bodies,  can  by  no 
force  be  fo  compreffed^  as  to  permit  the  bodies  to  meet  one 
another,  till  the  water  or  air  be  removed.  Thus,  if  a  globe  of 
the  bardeft  metal,  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle  full  of  water,  be 
ftrongly  cprnprefled^  the  water  will  ooze  through  its  pores^  and 
ilppear  on  the  furface. 

Sp^ce  void  of  matter  is  called  a  vacuum^  the  exifteoce  of 
which,  in  oppofitipn  to  Defcartes,  Newton  maintained. 

%•  ItTACTiViTt,  paiBrenefs,  or  the  nns  inertU,  i.  e.  the  want 
of  power  in  body  to'  move  itfelf.-«^Every  body  endearours  to 
continoe  in  the  date  it  is  in,  whether  of  reft  or  motion.  Bodies 
pa  due  earib,  when  fet  in  motion,  foon  ftop  from  the  ^ioo  of 
gfavkaiioo^  ftoin  the  rrfiftao^e  of  tbe  air,  or  of  friction.  But 
if  a  body  wete  carried  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  earth,  an4 
there  projeAed  in  a  panicular  dire&ion,  and  with  a  certain 
ftlocity,  it  would  continue  for  ever  to  move  -round  the  earth» 
tithour  faOiOg  to  lt|  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  71900; 
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|S  ^tmrul  froptrthrtf.  Matter* 

3.  MoBiLiTTy  or  the  property  in  body,  that  it  may  be  moved 
60m  one  place  to  another. 

4.  Divnitjhxrr  ad Jfijiititumf  or  without  end,  that  Is,  no 
|fart  o^  matter  can  be  conceited  fo  fmall  but  there  may  ftill  be 
4  fmaller.— -Certain  bodies  may  be  divided  into  very  minute 
parts.  A  grain  of  gold  may  be  beaten  into  a  leaf  50  inches 
Iquare,  which  may  be  divided  into  500,000  parts,  vifiUe  to  the 
naked  eye:  jf  viewed  with  a.  microfcope,  that  magnifies  the 
%bjed  only  ten  times,  the  fifty  millionth  part  of  a  grain  may  be 
fuppofed  vifible.  Mr.  Reaumur  computes,  that  a  grain  of  gold 
may  be  extended  on  a  filvcr  wire  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in 
length ;  and  cover  a  furface  of  1400  fquare  inches ;  fo  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  gold  will  be  no  more  than  the  fourteenth 
millioAth  par't  of  an  inch,  that  is,  abbut  X2oo  times  the  thin- 
nefs  of  ordinary  gold  leaf,  which  gold  leaf  is  about  39  times 
thinner  than  thin  poft  paper  *• 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  fubtifty  of  parts  in  odoriferous 
bodies,  and  to  the  minatenefs  of  certain  microfcopic  animalsi 
and  their  parts. 

Similar  notions  concerning  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter 
were  eritertaitied  by  fomc  of  the  ancients^  Cic.  Acad*  i.  7. ; 
Piutarch.  di^ float,  pbil.  i.  16.  This  property,  however,  exifts 
'only  in  idea ;  for  infinity  in  minutenefs,  as  well  as  magnitude, 
is  altogether  beyond  our  conception. 

A  body  not  eafily  pierced  or  broken,  or  whofe  parts  cannot 
be  eafily  divided,  is  faid  to  be  hardi  the  contrary,  fofi* 

A  folid  body,  eafy  to  \)e  broken  in  pieced,  is  faid  to  be 
briiHe;  that  which  may  be  bent,  pulled,  or  twifted,  without 
breaking,  is  faid  to  be  toughs 

A  body  whofe  parts  yield  to  any  impreflion,  and  are  eafily 
moved  in  refped  to  each  other,*  is  called  a  fiuid:  as  ivater^ 
melted  metals^  &c. 

There  is  a  fifth  property  of  matter,  called  Attraction  ; 
of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  cobefion^  gravitation^  magnetifrTty 
iliSricitp  &c. 

i'.  iThe  attraflion  of  Cohesion  is  that  by  which  the  fmaM 
particles  of  matter  are  made  to  ftick  and  cohere  together.  Of 
this  kind  of  attra£tion  thefe  are  fome  of  the  efiefbs*— ^If  a 
fmall  glafs  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be  dipped  in  water,  the 

• 

*  Mr.^oylt  ^emMftnted  the  praAlcaUlicy  of  ditidii^  a  grain  of^oM  inCb 
.iS*eoQ*O0O  vjifibie  faru^  uA  thAt  a  grala  of  coppery  being  diflulved  So  fpirit  of  f^l 
ammoni«Cy  and  mixed  with  a  cerulo  ^oantity  of  water,  mJ^bt  be  .divided  into 
»s,788,0OO|0db  (bull  viable  pares.  .    ^'.» 


vater  wiH  sife  up  in  the  tube.t»  a  coofidcmV)^ J^t^^  aboirf  iUr 
krel  in  the  bafon,  o^ing  to  the  attifftdtoo  of  the^tul>?« ,  Hence, 
water  oiay  be  emptied  from  a  reflcl  to  a  (mall  dep^«  by  mea^ 
WcapiJlarj  tttbe$  of  about  one- tea^h  of  an  inob  bore,' or  .by. 
pactiog  one  cod  of  a  lift  Qf  cloth  into  tl^^  v«flel,  and  letting  the 
other  end  hang  over  the  fide». .  So  liquids  wiU  afoend  between « 
cootigiious  planes,  or  in  a.  tube  filled  ifich  afli^^  :l^hus9  ar 
piece  of  loaf-fugar  will  draw  up  a  floidy  and  a  {jpuage  will  fuck, 
ia  water.  On  the  £attne  priaciplea  iap,  according  Xf^  the  opinion 
of  fome  saturaliftv,  afceods  in  trees*  e     .m. 

We  fee  b  all  liquors  th4 1  the  parts  attra&  one  another^  ixwa^ 

Ae  rovad  figure*,  which  .the  drops  alwayf  aflame.. — V^t^Bvt^ 

^<fiofquickfilver  are  pUc^d  near,  eat^h  other,  \theyiHriU  miL 

^fctjiek^  and  become  one  large  drop.**«*Two  polilh^d  plates  o£ 

ffiarbieor  brafs,  when. their  furface^  are  brought  into  gonuft,, 

will  ftick  fo  cloTely  together,  that  it  will  not  be  es^fy  to  dif« 

joifl  them.—- If  two  pieces  of  cork,  equal  in  weight,  be  placed 

near  each  other  in  a  hafoa'Of  water,  they  will  move^  equally 

^  toward  each  other,  with  accelerated  motipn»  till  they  meet) 

and  then  if  either  is  moved  it  will  draw  the  other  after  it. 

If  the  corks  are  of  unequal  weight|  their  motion  will-  be  pro^ 

portionally  different.    Sut  this  kind  of  attrailion  dpesnot  ex* 

uadfar. 

Wheo  the  fphere  of  ^ttcaJ\ion  ends,  a  vepulfire  force  begins. 
Thus  water  repels  moft  bodies  till  they  are  wet.  Hence  \ 
£nai/  needle,  if  dry,  will  fwim  on  wftter  ;  and  flies  walk  on  it 
without  weuing  their  feet.— The  repul&ve  force  between  water 
and  oil  is  fo  gi;ca(,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  mix  them  f» 
as  not  to  feparate  again ;  thus  water  will  rife  confiderably  above 
the  edges. of  a  cup^  if  they  are  dry^  before  it*overflowi  which' 
is  owing  both  to  the  cohefiou  ^f  the  water,  and  the  r^ulfioj;^ 
of  the  cup,  ,  ^      .. 

Tl>e  power,  of  attra£lioa  and  repulfion  in  vegetables  is  fo 
firong,  that  in  fome  inftances  it  fe^n^s  to  refemble^/j/o^iffff,  the 
diftiogaifliiog  {property  of  animals. 

Thus  the  fenfitive  plant,  on  the  flighted,  touch»  fiarinks^back^ 
icd  folds  up  its  .leaves,  as  a  fhail  retires  witbiiv  its  flielln  Oni^ 
ofdiefe  plants,  c^^Ued  Dign^a^M  a  fly  perch  upon  any  of  its 
leaves,  clofes  inftantly,  and  crufiies  the  inf?£t  to  dcaijh..  Many; 
plams  expand  tMr  flowerS:  and  leaves>.  in  gqqd  wither, -or 
while  the  fun  (hines,  and  clofe  them  ip  dsfk  or  cloudy  wea^^ 
tbn.  Some  plants  foUojv  the.  fpo,  others  tura  from  it^  which 
liiiDgs  were  obferved  l)y  thq,  ancients  i  PiSr>/.  i1,  41,  Pl^uxts  of« 
tea  diceft  thcii  roots  to  procure  foo^  \  an4  wh^SL^fQJ^ced  (foi^ 
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iXitvt  natural  Alfellfofi*  are  endowed  vith  %  ^^mtx  tb  ttfftdre 
tliemfd^es.  K  hop-platif  twifttng  found  a  pole'  dire£ltiu 
ccmrfe  from  feuth  to  weft»  as  the  fun  doea  %  liiitwi(l  i(,  and  ti^ 
it  in  the  bppofite^iteflion,  |t  diet,  Lea?e  it  loofe  in  the  wrongs 
dfrediOfl)  it  recoverj^  ita  natural  diredion  in  a  fingle  mgl:^< 
Thua  treea»  if  at  freedom,  grow  upv^arda;  Miuft^  Ju^.  $)• 
Lay  a  wet  fpunge  near  a  root  laid  open  to  the  air^  the  root 
wHl  dircA-itacoorfe  tothefpnnge;  change  the  place  of  th* 
i]pttnge,  the  root  variea  its  diredion,  Thrnft  a  pole  into  the 
ground  at  a  moderate  diftance  from  a  fcandeftt  plants  the  plant 
direda  its  growth  to  the  pole,  laya  hold  of  it,  and  rifea  oA  it 
to  ita  natural  height.  Of  the  Pianta  amUrt^^  or  fuch  as  twift 
tonnd  other  plants,  fome  in  cliin)>ing  follow  the  diredioo  of 
fte  fun;  t%  the  fearlet  kidney  beaui  tec.  others  in  climbing 
follow  a  contrary  direfibion^  as  the  hlack  bryony ,  The  formet 
kind  are  wholefomt  and  nutritive,  the  latter  noxious,  and  gcr 
nerally  poifenous, 

a*  QRAVITT)  or  the  attradion  ^  gravitation^  is  that 
property  or  power  by  whiqh  diftant  bodiep  tend  towards  one 
another.  Tlius  ftonea  falli  and  bodies  are  kept  to  the  for* 
face  of  the  earth.  All  bodies,  on  whatever  fide  of  the  earth, 
arc  attraded  in  lines  perpendicular  to  ita  furface^  fo  ths) 
on  oppofite  fides  they  fall  towarda  ita  centre  in.  oppofite 
directions.  Hence  its  rotundity,  about  which  the  opinions 
bf  the  ancients  were  various  *,  but  the  very  name,  oriis  or 
fldms  ierra^  (hews  the  general  belief;  pitM.  ii,  64,  65.  The 
^ttradion  of  moiintains  has  latelv  been  provedi  by  their  draw* 
ing  the  plummet  line  of  philoiophical  inftruments  frcmi  the 
perpendicular. 

^11  bodiea  that  we  know  haye  gtavity  or  weight.  Thi^  is 
Aemonftrated  by  experiments  made  with  the  ahr-*pump,  evct| 
in  fmoke,  vapours,  and  fumes.  The  fmoke  of  a  candle,  which 
Mcends  to  the  top  of  a  tall  receiver  when  full  of  air,  upon  the 
air's  being  eahauiled,  falls  to  the  bottom.  In  an  exhaufted 
receiver  a  fea^ef  and  a  guinea  will  fall  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  in  the  fame  time.  So  a  piece  of  wood,  when  immerfc4 
|n  a  jar  of  water,  rifes  to  the  top,  becaufe  it  has  a  \e(p  degre^a 
pf  weight  than  its  bulk  pf  water  has  (  but  if  the  jar  is  empticdi 
of  water,  the  wood  falls  to  the  bottoifi. 

Gravity  in  ali  bodies  is  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  mat«» 
ler  they  contain,  that  Is,  to  their  Weight. 

All  bodies  are  full  of  pores  ;  even  gold  itfelf,  the  heayieft  pf 
all  known  bodies,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  a  ^ater  quantity  of 
ipen  fpace  than  of  mattertr 

I  A  body 


A  hoij  U  faid  to  hsve  douUei  triple,  &g.  die  imAtf  of  au 
other  body«  wbeni  fufipofing  tbttr  bolka  eqiuily  it  ^oatains  a 
dottbk  or  trifde  quanticy  of  OMtter* 

A  bodf  every  where  of  the  iame  denfity  it  faid  to  be  iafi$m 
gemoiiSf  or  hmogeneali  a  body  of  unequal  ddifity  in  dtftrent 
part8»  or  of  an  oppofite.:or  dii&mikr  aatove^  is  oalM  biten* 

The  gravity  of  a  body  confidered  with  relation  to  its  bidk^ 
is  caUcd  'M^^iic^gravitf^  The  qpmparative  fpecific  gfafity  of 
bodies  is  oioft  exaaly  afcertained  by  weighing  them  in  water. 

^  A  folid  body  of  the  fame  Specific  grar ity  wiith  water,  when 
jmoMried  in  it,  will  oeidier  rife  aor  fink.  A  body  lighten  than' 
water  will  riie  to  the  top,  and  take  ^ap  fuch  a  fpace  below-  the 
furfaee,  that  the  weight  of  water  which  tfa»t  fpace  would  con- 
tain, wiU  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  Thus  aibip 
difplaces  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  Ycflel  and 
ladi^.  Fi(hes  hare  within  them  a  bladder  of  anr,  by  compref- 
£nff  or  dilating  which,  and  thus  diminifliing  or  enlarging  their 
buiic,  they  are  enabled  >tx>  link  or  rife  in  the  water  at  pleafort* 
Fifliea  which  wast  this  bhMhler,  ranaih  M  the  bottom }   as 

A  folid  body  heavier  than  watery  when  immerfed  in  it,  dif« 
placea  a-  quantity  of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  and  lofes  as, 
inuoh  of  tts  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  bulk  of 
water. 

fiy  weighing  metals  in  wiiter,  we  can  difipover  their  adulte- 
rations or  mixtures  with  tolerable  exadnefs  without  injuring 
them.  Thus  a  real  guinea  and  a  counterfeit  one  or  a  bnifa 
covmter,  if  weighed  in  air,  will  .appear  Both  of  the  fame 
w^ht  But  if  weighed  in  water,  the  real  guinea  vrill  lofe  only 
the  19th  part  of  its  weight,  and  the  brafs  counter  the  8th  part. 

The  inftrument  ufed  for  weighing  metals  in  water  is  called 
die  Shfdr^atk  fi$iancti  find  to  have  been  invented  by  Archi- 
medes, from  an  obferration  which  he  made  while  bathing, 
that  the  water  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  his  body  im- 
merfed ;  whereupon  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  tranfported  with 
joy,  that  he  ran  out  crying,  (Iv^im,  h^wd)^  <^  I  have  found 
it>  I  hart  found  xt!* 

The  caufe  of  this  exultation  is  faid  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
fbB4Vving  c1ivaniftanc6 ; 

Oionj^as  the  tyrant  of  Syr^cufe  had  employed  an  ardft  to 
make  hmi  a  crown  of  goldi  which,  although  of  the  weight  rs- 
quifcd,  he  fufpeAed  to.  be  jsmed  with  aUoy,  and  applied  to 
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4P  Gdniral  Pfopirtin  'of'MMer. 

Jkcchinie3es'to  afcertain  the  {%&.  From  (he  tmpbfltbiHtf  of 
doing  this  any  other  way^  without  iDJuriiig  the  crown,  than  by 
the  hydroftatic  balance,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  Afchimedes 
to.fiolve  fo  curioos  and  ufeful  a  point,  we  may  conceive  his  joy 
on  the  di&oTery.  He  firft  foond  how  much  the  crown  loft  of 
itr  weight  when  weighed  in  water)  nctt  how  much  ^  piece  of 
gold  equal  in  weight  .to  the  crown  loft  of  its  weight ;  and  fo  de- 
tefied  the  fallacy. 

.  As  we  can  thus  difcover  th^  fpecific  gravity  of  difierenf^fo* 
lids^  by  plunging  them  into  the  fame  fluid^  fo  we  can  difcover 
/thid  fpecific  gra¥ity  of  different  iuidsby  plunging  the  famefo- 
lid  bodies  in  them.  For  in  propottion  as  the  fluid  is  heavy, 
fo  much  will  it  diminifli  the  weight  of  the  Bodiee  inrunerfed  in 
it.  Thus-  a  folid  that  fWims  in  water,  will  fink  in  fpirit  of 
vine ;  and  a  folid  will  fink  in  water,  which  fwims  upo«i  fpirit 
of  nitre. 

The  inftrument  for  melfuring  the  Irghtnefs  or- weight  of  dif* 
ferent  fluids  is  called  an  HydrcmeUr:  Liquidlt'oc  difTerent  gra* 
vity  magr  be  contained  in  the  fame  veffet  without  ffimng.." 

That  fcienca  which  teaches  die'^aft  of  conveying  wati^  is 
called  Hydraulics:  and  any  machine  made  for  this  purpofe,  aq 
^Hydraulic^orbfirmilkal  ingini. 

By  the  gravity  or  force  of  water  various  kfaids^of  mills  and 
wheel-engines  are  moved,  i  Fluids  may  be  conveyed  in  bended 
pipes,  over  hills  and  vallies,  to  any  height  not  greater  thaii  the 
level  of  the  fpring  whence  they  flow  \  of  which  the  ancients 
were  not  altogetlier  ignorant,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed;  Piinm 
xxxi.  6.f.2^^  bo  jeu  of  water,  or  j^ts  d'eau^  would  rife  to 
the  height  of  th»  refsrvoirs  from  which  the  water  comes,  were 
it  not  for  the  effe£^s  of  friAion  on  the  (ides  of  themachiire^and 
the  refiftance  of  the  air.  Making  allowance:  for  tfaefe,  water 
'from  a  refervoir  5  feet  i  inch  high  will  riTe  5  feet,  ixom  10 
.feet  4  inches  to  10  fcec,  frorn  33  feet  to  30  feef,  from  72  feet 
^  60  feet,  from  117  feet  to  90  leet,  from  133  feet  4  inches  tQ 
100  feet,  &c. 
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n,  PAJITICULAR  PROPERTIES  of  MATTER. 


Certain  bodies  have  properties  pectiliar  to  themfelves*  Tbua 
dhi  X^4^0«^  attrads  iron  >'and  fleet  only,  which  force  (from 
4ts. Latin  name,-  timgnes^  ^is}  16' called  MAGNETISM^ 
maid,  what  is  ifcmarkablei  eommonicates  its  properties  to  m 
.    «'  t»   -  picc^j 


-fiect  of  finely  trltenttibbed  xm  it,  witbom-  lofrnft  «nyHof  its 
owil  loroe.  When  A&fpended  by  a  thvesid)  'it  conftarftly  turns 
Mc  of  ks  fides  to  the  north,  and  another  to  the  Couth  \  whence 
.the  tturenrion  of  the  magnitic  needle^  of 'fo  ttiach  u&  in  navigaw 
cioii.  .Tiiig  propert]fLo£  the  aiagn<tt  is  fouifd  to'  v^y  a^KMe  m 
iUSe$tzt  places,  -wbidi.was  fivft  .obfevfod  hij  Colambtis/  m  his 
voyage  to  difcoyer  America,  and  greatly  perplexed  him ;  nor 
JuS'  tt  jet  been  ptoperiy  accounted  foli«  -/The^cailfe  of  mag^ 
nettfo), .  and  the  laws  by  which  it  afis,  are*e(ittilly  invdved  iii 
i^bfcttrity.  ...  r     ...         '•'  .    '       »  - 

jimier^  gla/s,  jitf/enliftg  nvax^  and  feme  precidUs  ftofie^,  hare 
a.^ciiliar  pii9pei;t|!?pf  attta&mgand  repeHing  light  InAties,  whea 
jtiibbed}  which'is.oa21ed^/p^^rf«i/airr«^f^« 

£L£CTRICITY  was  hardly  known  to  the  ivieients^ -at 

though  they  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ele£lri- 

cal   properties    of  amber,    {^Adtritu  digitorum  acctfid  caleris 

animd^  fc.  fuccina  vel  ele^ra,  irdiunt  ihfepaleas  ac folia  arida^ 

qua  leviafunt:  ut  magnef  hpisy  furrumt  FHn.  xxzvii.  3^.  f,  12.) 

aa. /early  as4be  days  of  Thaler,  ^o  afcribed  the  sttfaAtve 

<IMlwer*o{  the  magnet^  and.  of.  ambiri  to  their  being  animated 

-by  a  littpg  principle,.  B^Ji^ertA.  24.  \  anduhe  wort)  tkfhrsdtf 

.£Minato  be  derived 'frooi  the  Latin  nafhe  ai  amber,  eleBrum. 

They  alfo  knew  the  eledric  fliodc.  of  the  tirpedo,  Piin.  ix.  j\i. 

yi  67.  xzxii.T.  /  a» ;  Ck*  de  Nm.  D.  il.  50.  although  ignorant 

of  the  caufe  of  it,  which  indeed  feems  hardly  yet  fuffictently 

^certaincd,  although  it  is  provod  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 

with  eledricity*    Some  fuppofe  that  the  ancients  even  under- 

ftood  the  methodof  drawing  down  -the  eleAric  fire  from  the 

clouds ;  whence,  as  they  fuppofe,  the  name  of  Jupiter  Elkiusi 

and  chat,  in  attempting  to  do  this,  Tullus  Hoftilius  loll  his'  life, 

Xni.  i*  2o«  PUn^  \u  5  J*    But  thefe  opinions  feem  to  be, founded 

sne^ely  on  conjedure. 

The  firft  who  made  Bny  difcoveries  of  importance  concerning 
eleQricity  viras  Dr.  W.  Gilbert,  which  he  gave  an  account  of  in 
a  book  intided  De  Magtietty  publtffaed  at  London  in  the  year 
j6oo\  after  hinkMr.  Boyle  and  others. 

But  this  curious  fcience  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  in  the 
|xrefent  century,  by  Mr.  Haukfbee,  Grey,  Mufchenbroek,  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  Dr.  Frieftky.  Mr.  Richman,  a  profefTor  at 
Peter(burgh,  loft  his  life  in  making  experiments  on  \t^  6th 
Attgttft  1753. 

EleAricity  and  magnetifm  are  thought  to  have'  a  ftrong  re- 
icmblancc  to  one  another.    On  the- principles  of  eledricity, 

thunder 
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likwadMt' zndlightamg  ire  ratmtaily  accoanced  fcr^  itliielrliy 
the  anctcou  went  thought  to  be  darted  by  the  imniediaie  hand 
V  of  Jupiter }  afcribed  by  Ckero  to  the  coUifion  of  the  doiidf » 
Dfv.  ii.  xp. ;  fo  Plii^y*  though  be  attributed  them  aUb  16 
other«caufea,  ii.  43.  aikd  alfo  Seneca ;  N»i*  J^  ii.  54.  The 
caiife  of  de^ridcy,  howeferi  as  of  magnetifa,  ftill  reiftaiM 
uaknown* 

Another  ptepettj  in  oertam  bodies  ia  ELASTICITY,  wheMN 
by  they  rctuni  to  taetr  fomer  figure  or  (late,  afber  it  has  been 
altered  by  any  force.  Thus  animal fibrest  fnufical  cords^  and  all 
J^rinff  fttbftaoces* 

Thist  among  otbtf $,  is  one  remarkable  piopefty  of  air,  that 
it  dilates  itfelf  upon  tte  removal  df  any  fiatce  by  which  k  — " 
WoBa  coo^eflM. 


AIR. 

AiE  is  that  inviQble  fluid  with  which  this  globe  isevery  whtie 
furrounded,  CrV*  4$  Nat*  D/iw  jiS.^  on  which  depends  the*  life 
of  all  ;u)imals,  and  the  gjrowth  x>i  TCgetahlea,  which  gravitates 
to  the  earth,  re?(dres  with  it  in  its  dinnial  motions^  and  {oes 
rpund  the  (un  with  it  every  year» 

That  fcience  which  treats  of  air  is  called  Pneumatics.  . 

The  ancient  Stoics  believed  that  air  pervaded  every  thing, 
earth,  (tones,  &c«  Seme.  ▼.  16. ;  and  that  the  fnn,  moon,  and 
ftars  were  nouriflied  by  the  air  exhaled  from  the  earth*  Jiui. 
>  The  elafticity  of  the  air  was  firft  afcertained  by  Gatiieoy  and 
its  weight  by  Bacon.  But  thefe  things  were  alfo  known  to  tho 
ancients,  although  kfs  perfeAly.  Ariftotle  mentions  thb  proof 
of  its  gravity,  that  a  bottle  or  bladder  inflated  weighs  more 
than  one  quite  empty,  Ji  C^lq^  iv.  x.  Beneca  deficrabes  both 
its  weight  and  dafticity,  ^yt^*  Not.  v.  5  &  <^. . 

The  whole  body  of  air  is  calletl  the  Atmofpben^  the  height 
of  which  ufed  to  be  computed  at  45  miles ;  but  it  is  now  found 
that  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  cannot  be  exa^y  afcertained, 
from  various  caufes,  chiefly  from  the  force  the  eleAric  fluid, 
which  is  thought  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
the  earth* 

Beyond  the  atmofphere  there  is  fuppoCed  to  be  a  tare  flnid^ 
or  fpecies  of  matter,  called  Ether,  infinitely  more  pure  and 
fubtile  than  the  air  we  breathe,  of  an  immenfe  extent  \  aocordf- 
ing  to  I^pcke  and  Ne.wton,  filling  all  the  fpapes  where  the  cap 
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leftbl  bdditfs  i0H»  ytt  imldnft  no  feiifible  tefiftance  to  tbeir 
motions ;  fuppofed  by  the  Stoics,  to  be  the  origiii  of  «11  things  ) 
{^uaiutr  fwH  gimra  c^si^fimt  vuifitudim  fuomm  nmndi  C9m* 
thmaia  nafmru  e/l*  Nam.  e^  terra  aqrni  ix  aqua  oriimr  atrf 
act  oin  Mhirt  diifuk  ntrorfum  mk^m^  ix  wthere  aer:  ex  am 
Pfia  t  ne  MquA  terra  imfimaf  Ctcw  de  Nat*  D.  it,  33.  So  Ovid^ 
Met.  XV.  239,  &c,)i  particularly  of  the  fjat^  moon,  and  ftart. 
dkf  iUd.  3^1*  &  '46.  ^ 

The  air  next  the  earth  is  more  denfe  than  at  a  diftanec  from 
it,  becaufo  it  is  pfcflH  down  by  the  whole  wdght  of  the  air 
^bore* 

The  air  near  the  fnrface  of  oar  earth  poflefies  a  fpaoe  aboot 
f  aoo  times  greater  than  water  of  the  farr^  weight  ^  and  thereof 
fore  a  colomn  of  air  1  ico  feet  high  is  of  oi|iial  weight  with  a 
column  of  water  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  but  one  foot  high« 
^ut  a  column  of  air  reachuig  to  the  topof  the  atmofphere  is  of 
equal  weight  with  a  column  of  water  about  33  feet  high| 
for  that  is  the  greateft  height  that  a  pump,  which  a^s  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  can  draw  up  water.  The  fucker  of 
II  pump  has  no  force  on  water  at  morfe  than  that  diftance,  and 
feldcm  at  much  above  32  feet. 

The  weight  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  earth's  furface  is  founds 
b]^  experiments  made  with  the  Aif'^un^y  (a  machine  invented 
by  Gueric,  a  Pruffian,  about  1672,  and  greatly  improved  bf 
Boyle,}  alio  bytbe  quantity  of  mercury  which  the  atmofphere 
balances  in  the  barometer,  (invented  by  ToriceUi,  the  difcipte 
of  Galileo,  and  profeflbrof  mathematics  at  JiorenCe,  a.  1643,) 
10  which  at  a  mean  ft  ate,  the  mercury  ftands  29^  inches  hi^ 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  upon  every 
fquare  inch  of  the  earth's  fjurface  is  equivalent  to  about  tf 
pounds  i  and  as  the  air,  like  other  fluids,  prefles  equally  up 
and  down,  and  on  all  (ides,  it  is  computed  that  a  middle-fixed 
man,  whofe  body  contains  about  i  $  fquare  feet  of  furface,  il 
preiied  by  3:1,400  pounds  weight  of  air  all  around  *•  But  b^ 
caufe  this  enormous  weight  is  equal  on  all  fides,  and  counter^ 
balanced  by  the  fpTing  of  the  air  diffufcd  through  all  parts  of 
Our  body,  it  is  not  in  the  leaft  degree  felt  by  us. 

The  air  becomes  gradually  ipore  thin  as  we  rife  above  tht 
forface  of  the  earfb|  in  fuch  exac>  proportion,  that  the  height 
of  mountains  ntiay  be  meafured  with  great  precifion,  from  the. 
iakiBg  of  the  barometer  as  we  afcend,  efpecially  at  fmall 
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heights^  at  Ae  oieredry  finks  at  the 'rate  of  ao  ineh  for  Soo 
feet  o£  height  to  which  it  is  carried  (  but  in  grea^  heights,  this 
method  of  cakulafion.  was  found  liable  to .  great  ancertaipt]^ 
from  Ysrious  caufoSi  fhiefly  the  different  temperature,  of  the 
atmofphere.  Thefe  uncertainties  M.  de  Luc  of  Geneva  has,, 
with  nmch  kbour>  endeavoured  to  account  for, and  to  remove^, 
and  Mr.Fbyfair»  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  has  ibgeniouflj  reduced  them  to  mathematical 
caleuhition. 

The  air  ia  commonly  faid  to  be  heary  when  it  appears  thick 
aqd. foggy;  but  then  it  is  evidently  lighter  than  ufual,  from 
the  mercucy's  finking  in  the  barometer,  and  the  clouds  and  va« 
|KMkrs  which  compofe  them,  defcendtng* 
i  The  operation  o&»feveral  Hydratdic  machines  depends  on  the 
prefluee  or  gravity  of  the  air,  as  the  common  pump  invented 
by  Ctcfibius,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  about  120  years 
))•  C.*,  Plin,  y'lu  37*  Vitruv*  ix.  9*  and  greatly  improved  fince 
the  real  caufe  of  its  a£iion,  namely,  the  gravicy  of  the  abr,  watt 
llifcovered  by  Galileo.  Before  that,  its  a£lion  was  afcribed  to 
patlire's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum* 

Ctefibius  alfo  invented  a  mufical  inftrument,  which  went  bjr 
|he  force  of  water,  (Hydraulo^y  v.  -es^  v.  hydraulicum  orgamnn,) 
JbU.  ic  Mhena,  iv.  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  which  goes  by  the 
loreo  of  air,  called  JEolus^s  harp. 

.  ¥or  decanting  liquors,  a  fiphon  or  bended  pipe  is  ufed,  with 
two  unequal  legs.  The  ihoctcr  leg  being  immerfed  in  a  vefielj 
suidthe.air  being  fucked  out  of  the  other,  the  liquor  will  flow 
till  the  veflel  is  emptied  as  far  down  as  the  fiphon.  is  immerfed* 
On  ibis  principle,  intermitting^  or  reciprocating  fpringi  may  be 
tecounted  for. 

.  As  various  fubftances  fwcll  in  moid  weather,  and  (brink  in 
dry,  hence  inftruments  have  been  contrived  for  meafuring 
the  degree  of  dryneis  or  moifture  of  the  atmofphere, -called 
Hygrometers;  i.  from  the  lengthening  or  (hortcning,  or* 
from  the^widing  or  untwifting  of  ftrings;  2.  from  the  fwell- 
ing  and  cootra£lion  of  certain  folid  fubftances,  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  mod  regularly  fwelled  by  moifture  and  contracted 
liy  drynefs;  3.  by  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  weight  of 
fuch  fubftances  as  abforb  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  as 
JpongeSf  certain  kinds  of  ptftrf  &c.  But  few  machines  have 
been  attempted  of  this  fort  with  any  degree  of.  fuccefs;  not 
indeed  has  any  hygrometer  yet  been  contrived^  which  eza£ily 
tnfweri  the  porpofe, 

Th« 


The  elaftie'force  of  the  air  is  proved  in  a*  ftriling'  manner 
firom  the  air'-gan,  a  machiide  contrived  to  difcharge  bullets  with 
peat  violence. ' 

The  Uaftidty  of  the  air  is  encrettfed  by  heat^  which  dilates 
or  expands  it,  and  diminifticd  by  qoid^  which  condenfes  it. 
On  this  quality  of  the  air  is  founded  the  conftruAion  of  the ' 
air^pamp,  whereby  air  may  be  drawn  out  of  any  veflfel ;  which 
Ihows  that  animals  cannot  Itve  without  air,  and  are  killed  by 
hgxious  air. 

Birds  have  innumerable  air-cells  in  their  bones,  and  dther 

pans  of  their  body,  which  render  them  lighter  hy  being  inflated^ 

and  heavier  by  being  comprefled.*    FKhcs  alfo  have  an  air-bag, 

the  expanCoB  or  contradion  of  which  alters  their  bulky  and 

confequeotly  theii  relative  wei^t  to  water.  .     ;      ' 

By  filling  a  bag  with  inflammable  dir,  greatly  lighter  thkn 
common  air,  is  formed  what  is  called  an  Air  Balloon  r  the 
invention  of  two  brothers  named  Montgolfiers^  proprietors  of  a 
paper  manufa£iory  at  Annonay  in  the  Vivarais,  about  36  miles 
fottth  of  l*ions,  in  France.  The  firft  experiment  was  exhibited 
at  Annonay,  5  th  June  1783.  The  fir  ft  who  afcended  with  a 
balloon  was  M.  Rosier,  at  Paris,  15th  OAober  1783.  After 
which  it  was  attempted  by  various  perfons,  who  got  the  name 
of  Aeronauts, 

Erery  impreffion  made  upon  air  makes  it  vibrate  every  way 
circularly  like  waves  on  a  plain  furface  6f  water^  when  a  ftdhe 
br  any  fuch  thing  is  thrown  into  it. 

This  undulatjry  motion  of  the  air  agitating  xkiz^tympUnunt  at 
drum  of  the  ear,  excites  in  our  minds  the  fenfation  of  found  ; 
and  its  celerity,  like  that  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pedulum,  i| 
tncreafed  or  diminiflied  in  proportion  to  the  force  imprefled; 
hence  the  diverfity  of  founds,  and  their  intenfity  when  heard 
at  difierent  diftances. 

There  is  alfo  a  difference  in  found,  from  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  the  body,  which  produces  the  found ;  as  the  mind 
receives  a  dififerent  fenfationj  according  to  the  different  pei^ 
cuflions  made  upon  the  ear.  Hence  all  the  plcafing  varietiei 
of  mufic. 

A  muGcal  tone  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibration!^, 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  more  acute,  according  as  the  returns  iti 
the  air  are  the  more  frequent,  and  the  more  grave,  the  lefs  thk 
number  of  the  waves  is.  '       '    *  . 

Concords  arife  from 'the  agreement  between -the  differeti^ 
motions  of  the  air^  which  ^SiQi  the  auditorynervesat  thfc 

If 
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If  Mo  (Mnoious  bodies  pcifotm  tbeir  vibn&>iis  in  eqait 
times,  there  will  be  ao  dificfenoe  between  their  tones ;  and  this 
agreement,  which  ii  the  moft  perfc£k  of  all,  is  called  Unifm* 
If  the  vibrations  are  as  i  to  2,  the  eonfonance  or  agreement  !• 
called  an  Ofiavt  /  as  2t  to  3,  a  Fiflh^  or  Dilate  t  as  3  to  4^  a 
Fmtrtb  or  DiaUfsirmtg  as  4  to  5,  DMnus. 

Pj^thsgoras  wasth?  firft  who  afcertained  the  proportiony 
between  mufical  founds}  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  beea 
accidentally  led,  by  obfenring  the  different  founds  prodijctd  by 
the  hsmmers  of  fome  fmiths  who  were  beating  out  a  bar  of 
iron }  this  diver£ty  of  found  he  found  to  be  olving  to  the  difi^ 
ferenc  weight  of  the  hammers.  Then  hating  adjufted  hammers 
to  exprefs  the  difiirrent  notes  of  mufic,  he  nest  tried  to  prodvee 
the  fame  proportions  between  the  tones  of  mufical  ftrings,  by 
applying  different  weights  to  ilretch  them,  Macr^»  in  SHnm^ 
Sap.  \u  I. 

Air  is  the  proper  Tehicle  of  found ;  in  an  eihaufted  gfaiA 
reoeirer,  a  bell  will' emit  no  found.  Sounds  are  conveyed 
through  water  ntarly  with  the  fame  facility  as  through  air  i- 
Hence  a  bell  founds  in  wattt  as  well  as  in  air,  bat  with  a 
deeper  or  duller  found.  Som«  fay  that  fiihes  have  a  ftrong 
perception  of  (bund ;  while  others  aflrrt  that  they  are  totally 
deaf:  But  Dr. Monro  has  lately  fettled  the  difpute,  by  de*> 
ieribing  the  auditory  organs  of  fifties,  and  the  manner  in  which 
tfacy  are  afF^£led  by  fpuiid. 

.  All  founds*  loud  or  foft,  move  equally  fad,  at  the  rate  of 
m  mile  in4|  fcconds,  about  13  miles  in  a  minute. 

The  velocity  of  ibund  is  to  that  of  a  briik  wind>  as  fifty  to 
otie«  3ome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  celerity  of  found,  at 
leaft  in  comparifon  with  that  of  light,  by  obferving  the  difcharge 
pf  a  cannon  at  a  diftance,  and*  the  difference  of  time  when  w€ 
ttt  the  flafli  and  hear  the  found. 

Smooth  and  clear  founds  proceed  from  bodies  that  are 
luMDogeneous,  and  of  an  uniform  figure  \  harfli  and  obtufe 
ibuods,  frpm  fuchas  are  of  a  mixed  matter,  and  of  an  irre< 
gttlar  'form. 

The  ftrength  of  found  is  greateft  in  cold  and  denfe  air,  an^ 
leaft  to  that  which  is  warm  and  rarified.  There  are  inftancei 
of  fo«uids  being  heard  at  the  diftance  of  n€ar  200  miles  ill 
northern  regions,  and  above  100  miles  iii  foothern* 

Sound  (Inking'ngainft  fome  obje£^s  is  r^ fteded,  as  an  image 
/rom  a  glsfs. ;  henec  different  echoes.  When  refleded  fvom 
fflverai.pl^ss,  Hk<  Ugbt,  it  oay  be  collc^d  into  one  pointy 
as  into  a  focus,  and  thereby  encreafed  >  hence  the  mbifpirimg 
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taitirjf  flit  ^akhig'iiHdmpftt  and  auricular  tMe^  to  WiM  Ae' 
heaiio;  of  dhoTe  whofe  organ  is  enfeebled.    On  thefe  pt inct* 
pkii  rarioos  entertaining  experiments  are  exhibited. 

^ir  was  anciently  thonght  a  fimple  fluids  and  conipertible 
info  water.    Its  common  operations  were  aJTcribed  t<x  its  heat 
orcoU,  its  moifture  or  drynefs  $  any  other  effeds  of  it  were* 
dumght  fupematura). 

Van  Hclmonti  a  {>dtchman,  firft  explained  the  nature  of  air 
atraded  from  difierent  bodies  by  means  of  6re,  fermentations 
&c  which  he  called  Gas,  from  the  Dutch  Giefi  or  Gee/f,  ()>irit. 
Dr.  Haks  tried  to  determine  the  qualities  of  air  in  different 
bo&i^  whence  he  fufpefied  that  the  brifkners  and  fparkltng  of 
ceitaio  waters,  as  thofe  of  Seltser  and  Pyrmont,  was  owing  to 
tiie  air  they  contain }  which  was  confirmed  bv  M*  Venel  of* 
Mottfltpelier,  in  France,  in  1750.  Dr.  Black  difeovered  in 
certain  fabftances  a  kind  of  fluid  called ^fi  air,  which  has  led 
the  way  to  many  difcorerics.  The  component  pan^  of  the  air 
we  breathe  were  but  lately  afcertained,  and  are  as  follow : 

Sopppfe  the  atn)ofphere  divided  into  100  parts,  26  of  thefe 
are  vital  air,  73  bad  or  azotic  air,  and'  i  fixed  air.  This,  was 
firft  difooTered  by  Scbeele,  a  German,  fettled  as  an  apothecary 
at  TTpfal,  in  Sweden ;  and  further  confirmed  by  Latoifier, 
in  France. 

It  has  been  found  that  nitrous  or  bad  air  dtmtniflies  the 
halkofcomnionatmofphericair,  in  proportion  to  its  falubrity;' 
hence  an  inftrument  has  been  contrived  for  trying  the  falobrity ' 
of  the  air,  called  an  Eudiomii^. 

Air  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  certain  vegetable  and 
mineral  fabftances  proves  fatal  to  animals,  fometimes  almoft 
ififtaauneoufly ;  as  the  fumes  of  liquors  in  the  a  A  of  (tx» 
mentatioo  ^  of  iron,  copper,  or  any  other  heated  metal.  Hence 
the  uawbokfomeners  of  hot  climates.  But  air  proceeding  from 
animal  potrefadiOny  occafioned  either  by  difeafe  or  death,  is 
particularly  noxious.  Hence  that  moft  dreadful  of  human 
calamities,  the  plague. 

A  child  at  birth  has  no  air  in  its  lungs ;  but  after  refpiration 
has  commenced,  the  lungs  are  never  after  wholly  emptied  bf 
air.  It  has  been  computed  that  in  an  adult  of  middling  fta- 
tore^  109  cubic  inches  of  air  remain  in  the  lungs  after  the 
foHeft  expiration,  and  x 79 after  an  ordinary  expiration;  and 
^  each  ordinary  ttf|5irltion,  fuch  an  adult  draws  in  40  cubic 
iaebes  of  air.  Thus  the  proportion  df  the  dilatation  of  the 
longs  before  and  after  an  oirdtnary  anfpiration,  is  as  179  to 

a  19  ctt- 


48.  Mi^^. 


^19  QliMi^  iBChet^    In  K.-minnte  the  iame  xduft  eifivtwif  ^ 
breather  14  or  x;  times,  whilft  the  pulfationfroftbe  heart  and 
arteries  amount  to  60  or  70  in  the  fame  time. 
.•  Of  air  breathed  at  once>  a  2oth  part  of  the  pure  portion  is 
found  to  be  wanting  and  it6  place  fupplied  by  an  equal  quan* ' 
tity  of  fixed  air.     Wh^n'ap  animal  is  obliged  to  breathe  the 
.fame  air  a  fecond  time,  more  of  the  pure  difappears^  and  more, 
fixed  air  is  found  in  its  place.     Hence  aa  atiimal  confii(ed  la  a 
fmall  fpace  foon  perifbes ;  and  the  air  in  whtieh  the  animal  has< 
died  being .  examined)  is  found  to  have  loft  very  nearly  the 
NRrhole  of  its  pure  portion,  and  in  its  place  to  contain  as  much 
fixed  air  I  that  is,  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  jair  breathed 
oonfifts  now  of  fixed  air,  inftead  of  pure  air ;  the  other  thr^e- 
fourth  parts  remain  unaltered,  being  azotic  or  bad  air. 
Two  infcparable  qualities  of  the  air  are  heat  and  cold^ 


HEAT,   and  its  Effecls. 

Heat  is  that  by  which  all  bodies  are  expanded  or  enlarged 
in  their  dimenfions ;  fluid  fubftances  are  carried  off  in  vapour  \ 
folid  bodies  become  luminous,  and. are  liJcewife  di(E[Sated  ia 
vapour,  or  if  incapable  of  being  evaporated,  become  fluid,  and 
at  laft  are  converted  into  glafs.  On  heat  animal  and  vegetable 
life  are  thought  to  depend,  and  by  it  the  moft  important, 
operations  of  nature  to  be  performed.  Diflerent  metals  are 
diflcrently  expanded  by  heat.  A  machine  for  meafuriog  this, 
expanfion  is  called  a  Pyrometir.  An  iron  rod  3  feet  long  ts  about 
one  70th  part  of  an  inch  longer  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Newton  and  his  followers,  chat  FIRE  la 
nothing  elfe  but  an  agitation  or  undulatory  motion  in  tb^  parts, 
whereby  the  body  is  heated,  and  emits  flame  }  hence  that  the 
fun  and  ftars  are  only  great  earths  vehemently  heated. 

But  others  confider  fire  as  an  original  element,  or  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  fluid,  which  exifts  in  all  bodies* 

Some  have  fuppofed  fire  to  be  the  fepararion  of  what  is  called 
Phlogifion^  or  the  principle  of  ififiammiiility^  from  inflammaible' 
bodies.  But  the  exiftence  oi ,phiogifton^  which  was  thought  to 
be  an  eflTential  component  pait  of  all  inflammable  bodies,  is 
now  denied ;  and  fire,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  philofophers  at 
{>refent|^is  the  tScfX  of  the  union  of  pure  ^ir  with.a  body  when 
fufficiently -heated.  For  no  fubftance  will  burn  without  pure • 
s^r,  aad  p|ire  air  is  always  diminiihed  by  a  bumipghody* ! 

u  There 
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Htai,  and  its  EffeRs.  /\^ 

There  was  a  certain  compofition  invented  by  CaIIinicu8»  an 
ardiitrdi  fp.ppofed  to  coniift  of  fulphur,  pitch,  gum,  bitumen, 
Arc.  which  bunit  even  under  water,  and  that  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  out  of  it,  caHed  Wild-fire ^  marine-fire^  or  Greek  fire^ 
(ia  Frcucbj  Feu  Gregeois,)  becaufe  firft  lifed  by  the  Greeks, 
about  the  year  660^  under  Conftantlne  Fagonatus,  again(l  the 
Saracens,  near  Cyzicus  in  the  Hellcfpont,  with  fuch  efFe£ly 
that  diey  burnt  the  whole  Saracen  fleet,  in  which  were  30,000 
i&ent 

But  concerning  the  true  nature  of  thi«  compofition  the  mo« 
ietTn  irc  altogether  unacquainted.  The  Greeks  kept  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  it  as  an  impenetraUe  fecret,  and  thus  the 
kaowledge  of  it  has  been  loft ;  which  is  the  cafe  w\th  many 
oeber  arts  of  the  ancients  \  as  the  art  of  dying  purple,  of  pre- 
ferviag  dead  bodies,  or  of  making  mummies,  of  making  paper 
firom  the  papyrus,  of  renderings  glafs  malleable,  faid  to  have 
been  known  only  by  one  individual,  whom  Tiberius  ordered  to 
be  pat  to  death)  Ptin*  36.  26.  j  Petron.  ^i.\  DiOf  Ivii.  ai*; 
Ifidorjm*is» 


EVAPORATION. 

Whek  the  psirt»  of  any  fubftance,  either  folid  or  fluid,  arc 
diffipatj^d  into  air  in  the  form  of  fmoke  or  otherwife,  in  an  in« 
vifible  manner,  it  is  called  EVAPORATION  j  if  naturally, 
Spontamous  evaporation. 

Evaporation  is  greatly  promoted  by  heat.^  When  fluids  are 
heated  to  a  certain  degree^  their  evaporation  is  attended  with 
a  mat  internal  motioa,  called  Boiling. 

The  boiling  points,  as  well  as  the  freezing  points,  of  differ- 
ent fluids  arc  very  difierent. 

Both  fluidity  and  evaporation  are  thought  to  depend  on  heat) 
and  all  fluids  are  fuppofed  to  contain,  beCdes  t\ift\v  fenfihle  heat, 
or  that  which  we  perceive,  alfo  a  degree  of  latent  heat,  which 
efcapes  our  notice.  This  latent  heat  is  thought  to  operate  in 
the  zQt  of  freezing;  and  by  means  of  it  water^  whether  hotter 
^  coMer  than  air,  is  evaporated. 

Evaporation  by  means  of  heat^  is  one  of  the  chief  operations 
^diemiftry. 

Thefe  parts  of  bodies  rarified  by  heat,  and  thus  made  fpecl* 
fically  lighter  than  the  atmofphere,  in  which  they  rife  to  a  con- 
fldersk^  hcigbtj  are  called  Fafouru 

£  Many 


50^  Evaporation* 

»  , 

Many  kinds  of  vnpours  are  unfrichdljr  to  animal  life;  e{pc« 

cially  fuch  as  arife  from  metallic  foiutiQns.     (n  fome  places 

the  earth  exhales  vapours  which  prove  inftantly  fatal  to  fuch 

animals  as  breathe  them ;  thus  the  Grotto  del  Canty  near  Naples, 

fo  called  becaufe  tho  experiment  is  commonly  made  with  dogs 

{canes)  \  fee  page  154, 

C  L  O  U  D  S. 

From  the  aqueous  vapours  ratfed  by  the  heat  of  the  fan, 
from  the  &a  and  furface  of  the  earth ,  are  formed  the  clouds, 
which  being  condenfed  by  cold,  defcend  in  rains,  fogs^  and 
dews ;  rain  in  drops  of  a  confiderable  Gze,  which  is  found  to 
iiicreafe  as  they  approach  the 'earth ;  ^^j  in  fipall  fphericles, 
very  little  heavier  than  air  \  and  dews  fo  fmall  as  to  be  invifible. 
Fogs  are  fuppofcd  to  be  produced  by  vapours,  which  being 
condenfed  by  cold  are  brought  down  to  the  earth  before  they 
have  afcended  far  in  the  atmofphere.  So  that  fogs  are  only 
clouds  in  the  lowed  region  of  the  air,  as  clouds  are  nothing 
but  fogs  raifed  on  high.  Dews  are  formed  either  by  the  ^e* 
fcent  of  fuch  vapours  as  have  been  raifed  during  the  ^ay-time, 
or  from  the  vapours  afcending  from  the  earth  during  the  night. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  the  clouds  to  be  formed  not  merely 
from  evaporation,  (liquore  egrejfo  in  fubl'tmey)  but  alfo  by  the 
cooverGon  of  air  into  water,  (ex  aere  coaBo  in  liquorem^J  Plin* 

ii.  42.    . 

When  the  aqueous  particles  are  frozen  in  the  atmofphere, 
they  defcend'  in  fnowj  hail,  and  hoar  froft,  Plin^  ii.  60. 

To  the  rain  and  melting  of  the  fnows  which  fall  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  fome  afcribe  the  origin  of  SPRINGS.  But 
this  is  not  fufficient  to  account  for  them,  as  the  depth  of 
Tain  which  falls  one  year  with  another  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  amounts  only  from  between  19  or  20  inches,  to  be* 
tween  40  and  50  inches  perpendicular,  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
quantity  raifed  by  evaporation.  Dr.  Halley  therefore  more 
juilly  fuppofes  the  rife  of  fprings  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the 
dews  that  fall  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  by  which  they  are 
attraded. 

By  experiment  he  found,  that  in  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
the  60th  part  of  an  inch  of  water  is  exhaled  every  2  hours, 
and  confequently  one  loth  of  an  inch  in  12  hours.  Hence  al- 
lowing the  Mediterranean  fea  to  be  40  degrees  long,  ;ind  4  4e« 
grecs  broad,  at  a  medium;  and  its  whole  furface  to  be  160 

fquarc 
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fquafe  degrees,  it  will  in  12  hours,  or  a>  day's  time,  yield 
5,290,000,000  tuns-of  water;  which  defcending  in  rains  and 
^Acvz^  &C.  is  more  than  fuflEcient  to  fupply  all  the  fprings,  ri- 
fillets,  and  rivers  which  ran  into  that  fea» 

Some  have  thought  the  origin  of  fprings  owing  to  waters 
krought  from  the  fea  by  abforption,  or  by  fubterraneoiis  du£ls 
or  canalsy  which  lofe  their  faltnefs  by  percolation  or  filtration^ 
as  they  pafs  through  the  earth.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Se- 
neca, ^  Nat^xCu  5.  &  15.;  Lucretius,  v.  269.;  and,  as  it  is 
thought,  of  Solomon,  Ecclffiqft*  u  7.  It  is  fupppfed  to  be 
eonfinned  by  the  quantity  of  water  iffuing  from  fprings  always 
remaining  the  fame ;  being  neither  diminiOied  by  droughty  nor 
lacreafed  by  raim  Befides,  it  is  certain  that  in  mod  parts  of 
the  earth,  water  is  found  at  a  fmall  depth  from  the  furface, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  fea  below 
ground,  as  well  as  from  the  rains  and  dews  which  fall  from 
the  atmofphere.  Ariftotle  imputed  the  origin  of  fprings  to  the 
air  contained  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  condenfcd  by  cold 
near  its  furface,  and  thereby  changed  into  wateri  which  ifliied 
forth  where  it  could  find  a  pafiage. 

In  Egypt,  Sindy,  and  Peru^  it  feldom  or  ever  rains ;  and  in 
fome  places  under  the  equator  it  is  faid  to  rain  for  one  half  of 
xhe  year^  and  to  be  fair  the  other*     Varen,  i.  vi.  li^.prop*  42. 

Sometimes  clouds  are  highly  ele£lrified,  and  in  fouthern 
regions  produce  the  moft  fatal  effects.  A  cloud  of  this  kind 
in  the  ifland  of  Java  in  the  £a(t  Indies,  on  the  nth  of  Auguft 
J 772,  defcended  on  a  mountain  in  the  night-time,  and  de* 
ftroyed  every  thing  near  the  top  of  it ;  about  2140  people,  and 
avail  number  of  cattle  were  killed.  Another  cloud  of  the  fan^e 
kind  at  Malta,  29thO(9:ober  1757,  deftroyed  many  houfes  and 
ihips,  and  about  200  people. 

The  height  of  clouds,  is  commonly  not  very  great.  The 
fummits  of  very  high  mountains  are  ufually  free  from  them ;  as 
JEtmi,  the  jilpsf  &c.  and  hence,  from  the  top  of  thefe,  a  per* 
fon  maji  in  perfcdl  fecurity,  hear  the  thunder  roll,  and  fee  the 
lightning  flaOi  from  the  clouds  far  below  him,  which  is  one  of 
the  moft  fublime  and  awful  fcenes  in  nature. 

But  the  moft  dreadful  eSt€ts  of  fire  and  heat  are  exhibited 
in  earthquakes  or  volcanos  or  burning  mountains. 


£a  Earth^ 


5V  Earthquakes  ani  Votcafioi^ 


EAETH^AltES  ixrrd  VbLCANOS. 

fikfetftcttyAlcis  tt^K  ftj{)p6fed  \ij  tfte  ahcietits  to  b*  prodilfc^ 
by  fi^hienfe  ^udtitities  of  itifiamhi'.)b1e  air  contained  hi  th^  ti> 
icrtis  bf  the  eatthj  which  bcmg  gVej^tlV  rSitified  by  intcrtial  fi^e^y 
^nd  fitiid  initio  outlet,  forces  a  paflagc  throtigh  whatever  ep- 
pofc3  it;  Senec.  S^aft^  'N.  vi.  if,  12-,  Piirt.  ii.  79,  8o>  Sr^ 
«c.  Hence  they  arc  mofl  frequent  in  the  "hetghbourhood  rf 
volcanos. 

Blit  Siltiiougli  earthquakes  product  the  fnoft  diieadful  cWiai^ 
of  any  thhig  in  nature,  the  hlWory  of  them  h  Very  incomplete. 
The  dcftVuflion  they  occaGoti  cngtofl'es  the  attentidn  of  peoftt 
too  tnUch  to  penOnit  theiA  to  eicammt  at^cursrteiy  the  afypear- 
anccs  ^hrch  bcdrr. 

!Earrh(^u^kcs  are  uTualiy  preceded  by  a  getrcral  ftHteefe  in  the 
ihf ;  th'c  -fca  fwcHs  and  malces  a  gfreat  noifc,  the  fountaiiia  arfe 
trqubled  and  fend  forth  muddy  water;  theHrds  Cecm  fright* 
"cncd,  as  JF  fcnfible  of  the  approaching  calamity,  fire. 

The  (hock  comes  on  with  a'runtbfing  nbift,  Hte  that  of  cari» 
tiages  or  of  thunder ;  fom^times  the  ground  heaves  perpendi- 
'culariy  upwards,  arid  fomdcimes  folfe  from  fide  to  iidc.     A 
finglc  Aock  IS  but  of  very  (hort  duration,  fcWotn  lading  ^ 
minute  ;  biit  (be  (hocks  frequently  fucceed  each  other  at;  (holt 
ititcTvaisjIbr  a  tonficier^le  length  of  tiriie,   T)urfng  fhe  fliocks, 
chafms   are  m^de  ih  the  gro\;nd,    from  which  fibfnes,  but 
oftencr  great  qtttihtiti<?^  of  Water,  areclifcHarged.    Tlicchafrar* 
-are  fomctimes  fo  wide,  ais  to  overwhelm  whole  cities -at  once. 
Often  the  earth  opens  and  clofes  again,  fwaltotx'ing  lip  fomc 
people  entirdy, 'and  Squeezing  others  to  d'eath  ciaught 'by  the 
middle.'  Sonitimes  pcrfons  have  been  fwallowtd  up  4n  one 
chafm  Jlnd  thrown  out  alive  by  another.     Sometimes  houfes 
are  fliuffled  from  their  places,  and  yet  continue  ftandiitg;  and 
farms  have  been  moved  half  a  mile  from  their  places,  With- 
out any  confiderablc  alteration.     Sometimes  whole  iflknfds  afe 
.  funk,  and  new  ones  raifed ;  the  courfe  of  rivers  is  changed.; 
'feas  break  into   the   land,   forming  gulfs,   bays,  and   ftraits* 
tearing   iflands  from   the  land,  or  joining  -them  to  the  cen« 
tinent,  &c. 

Thefe  and  various  other  circurn'Rances  are  enumerated  in  the 
defcriptions  we  have  of  earthquakes  in  ancient  times,  Piin^  ii* 
7y,  /  8x.— 94.  /.  96,;  Senec.  Nat.  ^  y'u  i,  &€.}  MarteUiu. 

Xfii. 


Eartbquahei  Ofid  Volcanos*  .      o 

ytlt.  7.  and  in  mo^fra  time«,  of  that  which  happened  in  Ja-. 
Iiuic4  a.  1692,  whep  Port  Rayal  was  d^droyed;  in  Calabri^ 
a.  il$3B,  wken  tb^  tpwn  EupheqiU  w^^  totally  funk»  and  po-' 
fUag  bill  a  4i%ii}  ^4  putrid  lake  to  be  fcen  where  it 
ftood;  io  Sicily,  a.  1693,  when  the  city  Catania  wa$  dej 
firoyed;  and  of  1 81900  inhabitants  fcarcely  900  furvivcd  ; 
at  Li(bon,  i ft  November  17559  when  almoft  the  whole  city 
was^laxd  in  ruin»;  which  earthquake  was  felt  alfo  in  various 
other  places,  and  in  fome  of  them  with  equal  djcftrudion.  Its 
rffe&9  are  fuppptbd  to  have  extended  over  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  globe. 

Earebquakea  have  l^een  accounted  for  from  the  power  oif 
eledbrlc  matter  contained  in  tho  bowels  of  the  earth  \  whicl> 
is  alfo  fappofed  to  be  the  c.aufe  of  vplcanos.  Pliny  afcribe^ 
earthquakes  to  the  fame  paufe  which  produces  thunder ;  Ne^ 
que  aiiiid  eft  in  terra  tremor,  quam  In  nube  tgnitruum  ;  nee  bio' 
tus  atiudy  quim  cum  fulmen  erumpit ;  inclufy  fpiritu  luSIanfe,  ep 
ai Bhertatem  extre  ftitente,  il.  79.  /,  Bi.  anid  concludes  his  de- 
fcription  of  fubterraneous  effiiGons  with  this  beautiful  remark  3 
^tfiius  in  rebus  quid  pojjit  aliud  caufM  Qfferre  mortalium  quifquani^ 
^uim  dlffuffper  emne  nature fuhinde  aliteratque  aliter  nutnen  erufti" 
pens?  jPlm*  \u  93*  /  95*  The  force  of  volcanos  is  fuppofed  tp 
be  the  greateft  of  any  thing  yet  known  in  nat4ire.  In  the  gre^^t 
aruptioa  of  Vefuvius  in  1779, «  ftt^eam  of  lava,  of  an  immenfe 
jnagoitude,  is  faid  to  iiave  beai  projefled  to  the  height  of  at 
kaft  lOaOoo  i&ti  above  i^t  top  ojf  the  mountain* 


COLD, 

The  caiifis  of  cold  is  as  uncertain  as  the  native  of  fire.  Son\e 
maintain  that  it  is  only  the  abfence  of  heat  \  but  others,  that 
it  is  a  real  fubftance.  At  a  certain  diftance  below  ground, 
whece  tfaete  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  there  is  an  uniforcn 
temperature ;  whence  it  is  thought  that  the  atmofphere  is  the 
•iburce  of  cold  as  the  fun  is  of  heat.  For  the  rays  of  the  fun 
heat.the  atmofphere  ooly  by  refle£lion ;  and  where  that  cannot. 
reach,  an  intenfe  degree  of  cold  is  always  found  to  take  place. 
V^hen  the  cold  is  moft  intenfe,  it  is  found  only  to  affedl  the 
forface  of  *the  ground. 

Some  fuppofe  cold  to  conGft  In  certain  faline  or  nitrous  par- 
ticles ;  becaufe  a  mixture  of  water  with  faline  fubftances  is 
conCderably  colder  than  either  the^water  or  the  falc  unmixed. 
Others  attribute  cold  to  the  adiion  of  the  electric  fluid,  becaufe 
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the  readied  condu£lp.r$  of  it  mod  eafily  tran{mit  heat  and  cold ; 
thus,  m^tafs  i  whereas  wool,  hatr^  filk^  &c,  which  will  not 
condu£l  this  fluid,  are  found  to  be  the  bed  prefervatires  againft 
both  heat  and  cold ;  but  glafs,  which  is  the  beit  hon-conduflorj 
▼ery  readily  tranfmits  heat. 


CONGELATION, 

When  fluids  are  changed  by  cold  into  a  folid  ftate^  it  i^ 
called  cBfigel^tion^  or  freezing, 

llie  inftrument  made  ufe  of  for  meafuring  the  different  de-; 
grees  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  atmofphere  by  means  of  the  elaf-- 
tic  and  expanCve  power  of  fluids,  is  called  a  Thermometer  ; 
tlie  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  different  perfons.  Air 
was  the  fluid  at  firft  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe.  Spirit  of 
wine  was  firft  ufcd  by  Ferdinand  IL  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
or  by  the  members  of  the  academy  Del  CimentOy  under  his  pro* 
tedtion.  BcyU  firfl:  introduced  the  thermometer  into  England. 

The  fluid  now  univerfally  preferred  is  quickfilver  or  mercury, 
as  being  more  uniformly  heated  or  cooled  than  any  other  witk 
which  we  are  acquainted^  and  which,  till  latelyi  it  was  thought, 
could  not  be  congealed.' 

Thermometers  are  adjufted  to  the  boiling  and  freezing  points, 
according  to  the  method  propofed  by  Fahrenheit,  a  celebrated 
^(Ttift  of  Amfterdam.  But  thofe  points  were  not  afcertained 
without  great  difficulty,  and  after  much  labour  beftpwed  bj 
the  mdft  eminent  philofophers. 

Thermometers  are  not  uniformly  marked  in  the  fame  mfan- 
ser  in  the  difierent  countries  of  Europe^  Some  perfons  and  fo^ 
cieties  mark  them  in  one  way,  and  fome  in  another. 

Different  degrees  of  cpld  are  requifite  for  the  congelation  of 
different  fluids^  Water  congeals  when  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter is  at  32  degrees  above  o ;  vinegar  at  28^,  wine  at  20?, 
brandy  at  7^  below  o,  light  fpirit  of  wine  not  till  it  has  funk 
to  34*^  below  o,  and  mercury,  as  is  thought,  at  48?  below  o» 
a  degree  of  cold,  of  which,  in  this  country,  we  have  na  con* 
ception. 

The  a£^ion  of  congelation  is  always  inftantaneous.  Although 
all  known  fubftances,  and  water  among  the  r^ft,  iare  confidet" 
ably  diminilhed^in  bulk  by  cold ;  yet  after  water  is  arrived  at 
the  freezing' point,  the  congelation  which  then  inilantly  takes 
place,  makes  it  fuddcnly  expand  itfalf  about  |  of  its  bulk,  which 
has  been  lately  found  to  be  owing  to  an  innumerable  quantity 


ef  fnnli  bobbks,  with  which  the  ice*  is  filled.  Hence  ice  iar 
lighter  than  its  bulk'  of  water,  being  as  8  to  9,  and  therefore 
floats  on  the  furface. 

Water  is  mod  eafily  frozen  when  it  has  been  boiled ;  and 
more  fo  when  it  is  a  little  moved,  than  when  quite  at  reft. 
What  is  ftraoge,  water  in  the  ad  of  freezing  becomes  a  little 
warmer;  the  thermometer  when  immerfed  in  it  (inks  below  32, 
bot  immediately  returns  to  its  former  (late. 

Water  mixed  with  falts,  and  melted  fnow  or  ice,  will  not 
freeze  till  the  thermometer  is  confiderably  below  32°;  but  if  a 
glafs  of  pure  water  be  immerfed  in  this  mixture,  it  will  imme** 
diately  freeze. 

Various  caufes  for  frofl:  hare  been  aflignedj  but  all  of  them 
liable  to  fome  objections. 

The  force  with  which  water  expands  itfelf  in  the  aft  of  con- 
gelation is  prodigious ;  it  will  burft  the  flrongeft  cannon. 
Hence  the  reafon  why  the  itones  of  a  pavement  or  of  a  building 
<are  loofened  after  froft. 

-  The  ice  in  northern  countries  is  harder  than  in  more  fouth» 
ern  climfates.  In  1 74O;  a  palace  was  built  of  ice  at  Petern)uirghy 
5a  feet  long,  and  20  feet  high%  Even  cannons  were  made  of 
it,  from  one  of  which  a  ball  went  through  an  oak  plank  2  ijiches 
thick,  at  the  diftance  of  60  paces  \  and  the  piece  did  not  burft 
with  the  explofion. 

Froft  proceeds  from  the.  upper  part  of  bodies  downwaMs ; 
but  how  deep  it  will  reach  in  earth  or  water  is  uncertain  ^  fel* 
x}om  above  2  feet  in  the  ground,  and  6  in  water- 
Artificial  ke  may  be  made  by  pounded  ice  or  fnow  mixed 
with  any  fait,  particularly  with  fal-ammoniac.  In  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ice  is  produced  without  the  ailiftance  of  fnow  or  ice  of 
any  k'uid,  between  251  and  23  ^  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where 
natural  ice  is  ftldom  or  never  feen,  fimply  by  the  efirft  of  the 
^alr  on  water  placed  in  pits  funk  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground  in  a  particular  pofition;  and  by  means  of  a  folutidn  of 
liitre  in  water. 

Among  the  various  efFefts  of  hea^  and  cold  on  the  athior-> 

Ltre^  one  of  the  moft  important  is  wind. 


phi 


WINDS. 


WtNDS  are  produced  by  an  agitation  of  the  air,  occafionad 
chiefly  by  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  by  which  it  is  either 
faritied  pr  condenfed.     Thus  Pliny,  Venius  nihil  aliud  qua:n 
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Winds*        ^  , 

Greeks  Zbph^ri,  by  the  Latins,  FAvonii,  Flin.  xxiiL  74.  of 
Chelidonii,  {ah  Urundlnts  vifu^)  becaufe  they  began  whei^ 
fwaltows  firft  appeared }  //.  ii.  47.5  Horat.ep.  L  7.  13.5  Virg. 
G.  i.  44. 

There  is  very  often  in  fummer,  on  the  coaft  of  Naples,  for 
feveral  days  together,  a  very  enfeebling  wind  from  the  foutb- 
caft,  called  the  Sirficc^  or  Scirdcco.  The  properties  of  the  differ- 
ent vinds  in  Italy  are  defcribed  by  Fltny,  ii.  47.  f.  48. 

The  ancients  obfervcd  only  four  winds;  called  Venti 
Cardikales  by  Ser^ius,  in  Firg.  ^n,  u  131.  becaufe  they 
blow  from  the  four  cardinal  points,  P////.  ii.  47.  Homer 
mentions  no  more  than  'Eurug,  the  eaft ;  Notusi  the  fouth ; 
Zephvrus,  the  weft ;  and  BuRfEAs,  the  north  wind.  Odyff. 
T*  295.  So  in  imitation  of  him>  Ovid,  Met.  i.  61.;  Trijl*u 
2^  27.1  and  Manflius,  iv.  589.  Afterwards  intermediate  winds 
vrtxc  added,  (irft  one,  and  then  two,  between  each  of  thefe. 
Moft  writers  make  only  eight  winds,  and  Vicruvius  informs 
us  that  the  Athenians  built  a  marble  tower  in  the  form  of  an  oc«* 
tagon  with  the  eight  winds  marked,  every  one  on  that  fide  which 
faced  it,  i.  6.  In  naming  the  winds,  authors  differ  not  only 
from  the  poets  above  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  one  another ; 
thus,  Septentrjo  vel  Grace  Aparctias,  the  north  ^  Aquilo, 
Boreas f  v.  CaciaSy  the  north^eaft ;  SubsolAnus,  So/anus^  v.  ii* 
/A^/ra/r/,  the  eaft  J  Eur  us  v.  Volturnusy  the  fouth*eaft;  Aus- 
TER  V.  NoTUs,  the  fouth;  AfrIcus  vel  Libs  v.  UpSy  the 
fouth-weft;  Zephvrus  vel /!ezf^/iiW,  the  weft;  Corus,  Cau^ 
rusj  Argefiesy  v.  Japix^  the  north-weft.  Seneca  and  others  make 
twelve  winds.  The  names  of  the  additional  four  are  Cacias^ 
between  Boreas  and  Salanus  t  EuroriStuSy  Phosnicias  v.  Phosttixy 
between  Eurus  and  Notus;  Libon^tusy  between  Nottds  and,^^ 
ricuss  and  Thracias  vel  CirciaSy  between  Caurus  and  Septentrioy 
Senec*  Q^  Nat.  V.  16. ;  Plin.  ii.  47.;  GelK  ii.  22.  Oppofite  or 
contrary  winds  were  faid  rejlare  altet  alteri^  or  adver/us  jlarti 
Plin.  and  Gell,  ib.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  7. 

There  were  feme  winds  peculiar  to  certain  Countries;  as  A^ 
tabulus  to  Apulia,  &enec.  Nat.  ^  v.  17.  {dvo  ri  utw  jSoXAffVy 
quod pejlem  tmmittat :)  SchoUoft.  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  $•  77.  J^pi^t 
to  Calabria,  Senec.  ii.  (Gellius  fays  it  blows  from  Apulia ;  ii* 
22.  whence  Apulia  is  fometimes  called  Japygia,  efpecially  by 
the  poets,  Sil.  i.  5 1 •  But  Strabo  makes  Japygia  the  fame  with 
Ci^labria;  vi.  p.  191.)  SciRoK,  to  Athens;  CiRCius,  to  the 
Provincia  Narbonenfis  in  Gaul,  &c«     Senec.  ib.;  PHn.  ii.  42* 

The  modems  make  32  winds,  the  4  r^ir^i/j^/ winds  90®  dif- 

tantj>and  28  collateral  or  intermtiUatey   ji  dfg.  and  15  min.  dif- 

tant 


tat  ftom  each  odier,  of  which  thofe  ia  the  middle  betireen 
two^ardmalf^  are  45^  diftant  from  each  cardinal.  This  divifion^ ' 
with  dh:  feveral  names  of  each  point,  was  made  by  the  Ger* 
inauy  as  moft  commodious  \  but  thefe  names  are  not  eafiiy  ex* 
preffid  in  other  languages.  They  are  thus  marked  in  Englifh  ( 
N.  ftasdzng  for  nortb|  S.  for  fouth|  E^  for  eaft|  and  W«  for 
weft. 

North,  Eaft.  Soutb,  Weft. 

N  andby  E  E  and  by  S  S  and  by  W  W  and  by  N 

NNE  ESE  SSW  WNW 

KEandbyN  SEandbyE  S  Wand  by  S  N  Wand  by  W 

NE  SE  /  SW  NW 

NEandbyE  SEandbyS  S  Wand  by  W  N,  Wand  by  N 

lENE  SSE  WSW  NNW 

feandbyN  S  and  bjr  E  \7  and  by  S  N  and  by  TV" 

Bat  foine  mak«  as  many  points  on  the  compafsj  and  as  many 
sriods,  as  there  are  degrees  on  the  horizon,  namely,  360. 

The  beneficial  effe&s  of  the  wind  are  manifold.     It  purifies 
the  air,  conveys  the  clouds  from  one  place  to  another,  promotes 
vegetation  by  agitating  the  plants,  conne^s  the  dilFcrent  parts    ' 
of  die  earth  by  commerce,  Scc^ 

The  Telocity  of  the  wind  near  the  earth  is  very  unequal^ 
from  the  frequent  interruptions  it  meets  with  \  but,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  earth,  it  appears,  from  the  motion  of  the 
plouds,  to  be  fteady  and  uniform.  This  has  been  menfured, 
and  calculated  to  be  in  a  ftrong  wind,  61  miles  an  hour;  in  a 
))nik  gale,  a  i  miles  \  and  in  a  gent)e  breeze,  about  9  miles. 

* 

Qf  the  various  beneficial  ufes  pf  the  air,  o^e'  of  ^e  molt 
pportant  is  the  tranfmiffion  of  lightt 


LIGHT. 

l^B  nature  pf  light  is  very  little  known.  It  i^  generally 
fuppofed  to  confift,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Newton,  of 
an  infinity  of  inconceivably  fmail  particles,  iiTuing  from  all 
points  of  a. luminous  body,  fome  what  like  fparks  from  a  coal, 
in  Itraight  lines  and  in  all  diredlions.  Thefe  particles  entering 
^eye,  excite  in- our  minds  the  idea  of  light.  Des  Cartes 
(houeht  that  light  is  occafioned  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fubtile 

fluid* 


.t 


flttid.«-<-'^W«  eafi  trace  tile  propdrtits  of  lighti  at  af  fice,  front 
Its  effe&Sf  but  the  nscuci:  and  cawfe  of  Ixith  are  invofared  loT 
obfcurity. 

That  fcienoe  which  treata  of  the  natoce  aod  pcopartka  of 
light,  and  of  the  laws  of  vifion,  is  called  0P'TK8* 

The  velocitf  af  the  rays  of  light,  froqi  the  fiirface  of  a  Imp 
mtnous  body,  is  no  lefs  furprifing  than  their  rainutenefs.  This 
Telocity  is  eftimated  by  obfervations  on  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter^ 
to  be  abeut  95  millions  of  mHes  in  7  or  8  minutes. 

We  commonly  conned  the  ideas  of  fire  and  light  together^ 
and  fuppofe  a  body  that  emits  light  to  he  burning.  In  general 
«  condcferable  degree  of  heat  is  rea^ifite  to  the  emiflioo  of  light 
from  any  body,  but  not  always  ^  and  fome  tlunk  that  light  ia 
itfelf  has  no  heat. 

Light  is  found  to  proceed  both  from  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  in  a  putrefcenjt  ftatCf  frooi  various  infe£ks  and  fiflies* 
Thus  ajfo  a  certain  chemical  preparation,  called  PhoJphlSruSf 
fhines  in  the  dark. 

llMt  appearance  ealled  Ignh  fotuus^  or  WUl  wth  a  wi^f 
vifibie  chiefly  in  danr>p  places,  in  burying  grounds, 'and  near 
dung-hills,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  light  produced  frem^pu- 
trefcent  fubftances.  Some  have  thought  it  owing  to  flitning 
infers ;  and  others  account  for  it  on  the  principles  of  ele€lri« 
city»    Newton  calls  it  a  vapour  (hining  without  heat. 

A  body  wjkich  emits  light  is  called  /ucid  or  iumtnws.  Afuc* 
cefiioR  of  the  particles  of  light  in  a  flraight  line  is  called  a  raf 
cr  biam  of  light.  Any  tranfparent  body  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  can  pafs,  is  called  n  mediums  as  air,  nvater^  %h{h 
&c.     A  vacuum  alfo  tranfmits  light. 

The  rays  of  light  always  proceed  in  ftrai^t  lines,  tHd^s 
they  are  turned  afide  by  fome  intervening  body. 

When  the  rays  of  light,  paffing  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other^  are  in|le£led  or  diverted  from  their  redilineal  courft, 
they  are  faid  to  be  refraBed;  and  this  property  of  lighf  is  called 
its  rrfrangUnlitj. 

Tne  ancients  knew  that  a  ray  of  light  was  bent  when  it 
pafled  fifom  one  medium  to  another.  To  this  they  were  led  by 
obferviog  fhe  appearance  of  a  fhraight  ftick,  when  immerfed 
in  water,  pf  ^  ring  or  circle  when  feen  below  water,  (00 
which  Archimedes  is  faid  to  have  written  a  book,}  and  of  a 
finall  coin  or  the  like  becoming  vi(iUe  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowi 
when  filled  with  water,  to  a  perfon  ftanding  at  a  certain 
iliilanee,  ^here  be  could  not  fee  it  wboa  the  bowl  was 
empty. 

14  Ptolemy 


Pudmy  fteott  td  kate  htm  wdl  acquahitvd  w^h  refniAion. 
9ot  fae<iy9»  that  the  light  of  the  fon,  noois  •nd  ft^n,  falling 
oMi<ffjd]r  upon  tint  gr^fs  ttmoipheTe  that  furrounds  the  «arth» 
are  tttrned  out  of  the  reAilineal  coulrfe ;  which  caufes  tbofe 
KialilMrie6  to  rife  fooner,  and  to  appear  to  us  higher  in  the  ^ 
IteaVetia  than  fhey  would  otherwife  do  i  aiul  alfo  makes  the 
(KAbincM  between  th«  ftan  to  appear  ft  eatery  wlien  near  the 
horitoa  than  in  riie  kneridtan^  He  afcribes  the  remarkabif 
krf  er  appatent  fizet>f  the  fun  and  moon,  when  near  the  horizon^ 
to  the  fame  caufe  \  and  alfo  to  the  idea  we  conceive  of  their 
^iikatfide^  from  the  multitude  «f  iaterfening  objefb.  So 
Pd6doinitta^  SlWi».  iK.  %3«. 

The  tnfe  do^lnrine  of  tfefradion  was  firft  difcovered  by  Snef^ 
Mifff  ptdMkn  ^{  itoaihcmatios  at  Leyden  ^  and  the  caofe  of  k 
More  friiy 'ttplained  by  hia  contemponiries,  Av  Cartes  aad 
LMnks:.  ^GtimiMf  m  Italian  painter,  firft  obfOTved^-thait  tho 
^bfiltti  image  of  the  fun  r&hs£ttd  though  a  prifm  is  alwaya 
eMon^,  and  that  colours  proceed  firom  refradioo.  But  die 
tompk«e  iUbiharion  of  this  fabjcfi,  together  with  the  diflFertet 
refraHgibility  of  the  rays  of  ligfht,  was  referred  ibr  Newton^ 
who  is  faid  to  hate  been  led  to  that  iliifco?ery  while  grinding 
^ttiM  glaflis  in  1666. 

When  the  rays  of  light  are  thrown  back  by  any  oppofing 
bo^  they  are  faid  fo  be  refte3ed,'9inA  the  bodies  which  refle£k 
thefn  a«e  called  cpop^  bodies,  or  r^e&ing  furfaces^  When 
the  t:aya'«i«  abfbrbed  by  penetrating  the  fubftance  of  any  body^ 
they  are  faid  to  be  /^  or  ^tingu^ni. 

Thewysof  tight  a^  fubjeS  to 'the  laws  of  attraAion  like 
other  fmall  bodies.  If  a  ft  ream  of  Hght  be  admitted  by  a  fmatt 
iKAcinto  a  daric  room,  and  made  to  pafsby  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
ft  will  be  4tf«rted  from itsnacoral courfe^ and  infle&ed  towards 
the  ertge  of  the  knife. 

Refi-aQioa  arifes  from 'this,  that  the  raj«  are  more  ^JttNoEbU 
hf  a  denfe  tbati  by  a  Htt  medium. 

Ra.ys  pro<5e^dit^  ^frohi  the  fante  point  as  a  eentre^  and  con^ 
tii^ually  receding  from  each  other,  are  faid  to  be  divergenu  The 
^point  from  which  fkey  proceed  is  dalkd  the  Radimtt  pokit. 

Rays  whkh  approach  ne^icr  anSd  neaiier  oae  auolAier,  and 
•eoneur{nH>be*  point,  or  would  coticur  if  they  were  continued^ 
ureCaid  to  bc^^tUPv^itnt.  The  point  -of  coucourfe  b  called 
the  Focus* 

Parallel  rays  paffirijg  out  of^rte  medium  into  another  of 
different  Mder^ty,  <and  fep^mfod  by  -a  f  lain  furfaoe,  will  alio 
be  parralicl  after  refradion.  .1 

But 


6i  tigit. 

But  rays  wbich  come  converging  froili  t  itnter  mediatli  ilfto 
a  rarer,  become  more  convergent ;  if  from  a  rarer  medium  to  a 
denfer,  lefs  convergent.  So  diverging  rays  going  out  of  a  den^ 
fer  medium  into  a  rarer^  become  more  diverging. 

A  ray  of  light,  when  it  enters  a  difierenc  mediumi  Is  called. 
an  incident  ray  i  and  the  angle  it  forms  witli  the  furfaCe  of  that 
medium,  the  dngle  rf  incidence:  While  it  pafies  through  the 
medium  after  being  infle£led  or  diverted  from  its  fornxer  conffe, 
it  is  called  a  refraBed  ray ;  and  the  angld  it  forms  with  the 
fame  furface,  the  angle  of  refraBion^ 

If  a  ray  of  light  enter  a  denfe  medium  from  a  rarer  one,  its 
Telocity  only  is  fuppofed  to  be  increafed  by  the  force  of  at* 
tra£tion  \  but  ic  moves  on  in  the  fame  line  and  is  not  refra£^ed  : 
If  it  enter  obliquely,  its  direction  becomes  lefs  oblique  to  the 
furface  of  the  medium;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  exprefTed,  // 
refraSied  towards  the  perpendicular  s  thzt  is,  ,fuppofing  a  line 
drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  of  the  medium,  through 
the  point  where  the  ray  enters,  and  extended  every  ways  the 
ray,  in  paffing  the  furface,  is  refra£ted  or  bent  towards  the 
perpendicular  line  \  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  makes  a  Icfa 
angU  with  the  perpendicular  than  it  did  before. 

The  twinkling  of  the  fixed  ftars  is  afcribed  to  the  unequal 
refra£lion  of  light,  in  confequence  of  inequalities  or  undulations 
in  the  air,  or  of  the  agitation  of  the  vapours  or  fmall  particles 
floating  in  the  atmofphere ;  but  this  twinkling  feems  rather  to 
be  owing  to  the  immenfe  diftance  of  the  ftats,  and  the  faint 
light  which  they  tranfmit  to  us :  For  the  undulation  of  the  at- 
mofphere has  not  the  fame  efie£l:  on  the  planets,  which  do  not 
twinkle,  but  always  (hine  with  a  (teady  light. 

The  apparent  concavity  of  the  (ky  is  only  an  optical  decep<« 
tion  )  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  our  organs  of  vifion  to  tak&  ia 
very  large  diftances ;  and  its  blue  colour,  to  a  mixture  of  the 
white  light  of  the  fun,  blended  vi^ith  the  black  fpace.  beyond 
the  atmofphere,  where  there  is  neither  refra&ion  nor  refle£);iotK 
Others  impute  this  to  vapours  difFufed  through  the  atmofphere^ 
or  to  the  conftitution  of  the  air  itfelf. 

To  the  refraction  of  light  is  owing  the  twilight,  and  the  fun 
and  ftars  appearing*  to  rife  fooner  and  fet  later  than  they  do  in 
reality,  which  is  particularly  remarkable  within  the  polar  circles, 
where,  by  this  means,  the  length  of  the  fummer  is  greatly 
increafed,  and  of  their  winter  dtmtnifhed. 
•  But  the  refra£tion  of  the  rays  of  light  id  chiefly  remarkable, 
when  the  mediums  through  which  they  pafs  are  feparated  by  a 
fpherical  furface. 

That 


That  part  of  optics*  which  tieaU  oCtefra&Ion  tfnd  ihelawa 
of  it,  is  called  Dioptrics  ;  and  glafies  made  ttfe  of  for  •  afiiftin§ 
the  fight  ID  viewing  diftant  obje£l»are  called  Dioptrical  gliiSes. 

Id  nothing  have  the  moderns  excelled  the  ancienl6|iK>fe  than 
in  their  difcoveries  concerning  Ijghti  and  the  inveptioa  of  opti* 
cal  inftroments* 

Convex  glafies  for  collecting  the  rajs  of  light  into  a  point,  Of 
concave  ones  for  making  them  diverge,  arc;  called  LeHfes^  from 
dicir  refemUance  to  the  feeds  of  a  lentilj  (Unsy)  a  kind  of  pulfe. 

OlUnJis  there  are  five  kinds;  I.  sl plano-convex ,  that  is  plaia 
OB  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other  ;  a*  convex  on  both  fidesy 
or  a  dou^U  convex ;  3.  a.  plano-concave  /  4.  a  double  concave  ^.  5. 
a  mnifcus^  or  concavo-convex ;  i.e.  concave  on  one  fide  and 
convex  on  the  other,  like  a  watch-glafs. 

An  oblong  glafs,  with  at  lead,  three  plain  fides  bounded  by 
parallel  lines>  and  both  its  ends  fimilar  and  paraliel|  is  called  a 
Pnfm» 

In  palling  through  glafles  plain  on  both  fides,  the  dire&Ion 
of  the  rays  is  not  changed.  In  paiEng  through  convex  lenfes, 
the  rajs  converge  towards  one  another  in  proportion  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  convexity  of  the  glafs ;  and  in  concave  lenfes^ 
the  contrary:  oblique  rays,  however,  more  fo  than  dire£t 
rays.  Convex  lenfes  alfo  become  burning'glaffes.  With  thefe 
the  ancients  were  well  acquainted ;  Ariftoph.  in  Nub.  ii.  i.  140. ; 
P/vi.  36.  67.«— 37.  10.;  LaEiant.  de  ira  Dei,  c*  lO.  and  are 
thoQght  by  means  of  them,  to  have  lighted  their  facred  fire. 
Archimedes  is  faid  to  have  contrived  burning  glafies,  whiiph 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  refleding  kind,  made  of 
metal,  of  fuch  amazing  force,  as  to  deftroy  the  fleet  of  Mar- 
ceUtts^  lying  before  Syracufe,  at  the  diftance  -of  a  bow*(hot» 
And  Zona^  fays  thb  fame  thing  was  done  at  the  fiege  of 
Conftantinople,  by  one  Proclus  under  Anaftafius* 

When  the  rays  of  light  paflTing  through  a  finjgle  or  double 
convex  lens  are  brought  into  their  fmallefl:  compafs^  that  point 
is  th^  focus  of  the  lens. 

By  placing  a  convex  lens  in  a  fmall  opening  through  the 
window  of  a  dark  room,  with  a  white  paper  at  a  proper  diftanqs 
X)ppofite  to  it,  is  formed  the  Camera  obfcura  i  and  by  placing  a 
concave  lens  in  a  lamp  of  a  particular  conftru£iion,  are  repre- 
fented  the  wonders  of  what  is  called  the  Magic  Lantern,  In 
this  lad  there  is  ufually  a  combination  of  lenfes. 

From  the  cffcSts  of  convex  glafies  incoUe^ing  into  a  point 
the  rays  of  light  which  pafs  through  them^  and  thus  foirmii^ 
the  images  of  objedst  we  may  conceive  the  mai^ngr  in  whicE 

I  •  images 


imaget  shre  fenm^  en  Ae  retha^  a  dim  mcrnbifatit  fpiea d  like 
IKt  woA  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

IF  &  faiall  pieee  be  cut  otit  of  the  back  part  of  the  coat  of  the 
4ye,  and  a  ^ece  of  tWn  paper  put  in  its  place,  and  the  eye  di- 
teQed  towards  any  obje^,  an  inverted  piftute  of  that  objeft  will 
be  feen  on  the  paper :  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  children^  or 
Mind  perlbns  whed  they  recover  their  light,  at  firft  fee  objefts 
invef te<i  t  bfit  this  does  not  follow  $  for  there  is  no  more  con* 
aeAion  between  an  idea  in  our  mind  and  an  ered  figure,  than 
•n  inverted  one*  The  trntfa  is,  the  doArine  pf  vifion  is  not 
naderftood,  nckher  how  we  perceive  objects,  nor  why,  having 
Cvo  eyes,  we  Ao  not  fee  <M]t(k%  double* 

Tke  eaufe  of  <he  re#e£lion  of  light,  whereby  we  fee  objcQs, 
is  equally  uncertain*  ^ariou^  hy  pothcfes  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  it»  but  all  of  them  unfatisfa£lory. 

Several!  bodies  both  refrad  and  reflecl  the  rays  of  Ught,  that 
is>  let  part  of  the  rays  pafs  through  them,  aad  throw  back 
ethers ;  as  watery  glafsj  difimoftdi  Bcc, 

That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  refie£iiou^ 
is  called  Catoptrics. 

•  If  a  ray  of  light  faH  perpend ic\ilatly  upon  water,  or  any 
lioliihed  furfaoe,  it  wiil  be  reflected  near  the  perpeudicutar, 
imd  i£  it  fall  obliqueiy,  it  will  berefieded  obliquely  ^  or,  as  it  is 
otherwlfe  exprefled,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle 
-of  refitEiion* 

With  this  likewife  the  ancients  were  acquainted ;  and  Atifto- 
ik  thought  that  it  is  the  rcfleftion  of  light  from  the  atmofphere 
'vjfhtch  prevents  total  darknefs  after  fun-fet,  and  in  places  where 
'the  fun  does  not  (hine  in  the  day  time  ;.  aHb  that  rainbowSj 
*haK)s  or  circles  round  the  fun»  and  mock  funs,  are  all  occafioned 
'by  the  refleflion  of  fun-beams  in  diiierent  circumftances. 

It  was  only  in  the  laft  century  that  the  different  colours  of 
the  rainbow  were  accounted  for  upon  the  principles  of  refrac- 
tion andTeile^lion,  from  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  fmaU 
drops  of  rain  in  a  particular  diredion*. 

The  different  tefrangibiHty  and.rcfle£lion  of  the  mys  of  light 
*€xcite  in  oar  minds  the  idea  of  di'fierent  colours. 

*  Thofe  cays  which  do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  refran- 
•gibility  are  faidto  be  homogeneous.  Thofe  which,  under  the  fame 
*eircumftances,  are  not  equally  inff  e£ted  by  tefra£lion,  are  called 

heterogeneous. 
That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  colours,  is  called  Chro* 

'I4ATIC6.'  •        ' 

I 

*  Plioy  afcrtbcfl  this  appearance  to  different  caafei,  ii«  59* 
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TkopinioBS  of  the  ancients  concerning'tbe  caiife  d  tKe  tK- 
taBtj  of  cofoTirs,  were  vartons  and  uncertain.  This  matter  was 
St& rationaHy  acconnted  for  by  Sir IfaacNewtoti.  He  difcoverel 
tkat  the  rays  of  light>  which  to  us  appear  to  be  perfedly  homo- 
feoeonsy  and  white,  are  coropofed  of  no  fewer  than  feven  dt^ 
fartnt  cdonrs ;  red^  crange^  yel/on;,  gf^en,  tfufy  purple^  and 
tw^  or  indigo  f  axid>that  bodies  appear  of  diflPerent  colooTS,  aa 
they  have  the  property  of  rcflefting  fome  fays  more  powerfully 
than  others.  Hence  a  body  wfaicli  is  of  a  black  colour^  inftead 
of  rdeding,  ahforbs  all,  or  the  greateft  partof  ihe  rays  which  iz% 
upon  it;  whence  a  black  cloth  imbibes  more  heat  than  any  othe^; 
^ni^i  on  the  contrary, «  body  which  appears  white,  refleds  the 
giofeft  part  of  the  rays  iiidifcriminately,  without  feparating  the 
eoefroni  the  other.  Thus  if  ftreaks  of  ail  the  feven  colours 
k  intermtn^od  on  tiite  furface  of  a  table,  and  the  table  made  t« 
tBni  roQnd  quicldy,  it  wiU^  appear  White.  Without  light  vege* 
tables  would  have  no  colour,  but  would  all  appear  white. 

T^  feren  diffetetit  Tcoloi^rs  of  the  fun- beams  are  called  Pri-, 
i»ory  cobtirj;  and  hj  compoitnding  any  two  of  them>  as  red  and 
y^^f  or  yeliow  aod  blue^  the  intermediate  colours,  as  orange  or 
grten^  may  be  producedw 

AH  tbefe  ooiours  ate  coi^fpicuons  in  the  rainbow,  and  ate 
beaotifiifly  exeropltfied  by  making  the  fUn^beams  pafs  through 
3  glafs  phial,  exadlly  cylindrical,  full  of  water,  or  through  a 
gUs  prifm  into  a  dark  room'. 

Ifle  ancieitts  believed  tfiat  water  was  drawn  up  from  th^ 
taith,  or  from  the  fountains,  to  the  clouds  by  Iris^  themeflenger 
of  Jano,  that  is  of  the  air^   Chnd,  Met.  i.  270.;  and  tJie  gtid<teft 
of  the  ratnbo^Mf  ;  heiKe  BiUt  ingens  arcuf^  Virg.  G.  i. '380.*) 
that  duis  the  clovds.were  fed,  and  rains  produced;  Lucnn.'W, 
79-;  (W.  ig^f  Senec.  ^  N.  i.  6.    Sfat:  Theb.  ix.  40^.   td 
which  opinion  Plautus  humoroufly  alludesj  Cure.  \:*i,  41.'      * 
CloQdff  often  appear  very  beatittfuHy  coloured,  from  th<*ir  be- 
ing con^ofed  of  aqueous  particles,  bdtw^v'n  which  air  is'infeir^ 
fperfed;  and  therefore  they  exhibit  various  colours,  according 
to  the  diffisrefit  diftances  of  thefe  aqueous  particles. 

The  opinions  of  feversd  of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  Plit^ 
tod  Pythagoras,  conoeming  the  nature  of  light  and  cff  cqlicmrs; 
came  wonderfully  near  to  this  juftly-celiebrated  difcovery  of 
NewtoOy  concerning  the  caoCe  of  colours*'  They  taught^  that 
tolovrs  were  «he  efleft  of  light  tranftnitted  from  bodies,  and 
tOQtamiiig  fmaU  paiticles  adapted  to  the  organ  of  Vifionj  PlUi 
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66  Light. 

iarcbii  ds  placit.  philof.  i.  15.  ir.  13*;  ^f  (coldrcs)  quonSam 
quodam  gignuHtur  luminis  iBu^  Lucret.  ii.  807:  &  7544  794,  &c. 
Piato  has  even  defcribed  the  effe£2s  of  the  miaiture  of  colours* 
and  fays  that  two  colours  might  be  formed  out  of  one ;  and 
while  he  points  out  the  difficulties  of  this  fubjeA,  and  the  me« 
rit  of  the  perfon  who  fiiould  fully  explain  it,  he,  as  it  were  by 
the  fpirit  of  divination,  pronounces' the  nobleft  eulogium  on 
Newton.     Plato  in  Timao. 

The  doArine  of  Defcartes  concerning  the  inftantaneous  pro- 
pagation of  light,  was  maintained  by  fome  of  the  followers  of 
Ariftotle,  who  even  employed  the  fame  fimilitude  with  htm  to 
illuilrate  it;  that,  as  a  long  ftick  or  dring,  when  ftretchcd^ 
cannot  be  moved  at  one  end  without  being  inftantly  moved  at 
the  other,'  fo  if  an  impulfe  be  made  on  a  particle  of  the  fubtile 
fluid  of  light  next  the  fun,  it  muft  be  inftantancou&y  comma* 
aicated  to  all  the  other  particles  between  the  fun  and  the  organ 
of  fight. 

Ariftotle  even  explained  the  reafon  why  tlie  tays  of  the  fun 
pa  (Ting  through  a  fmall  hole  of  a  fquare  or  triangular  fiiape* 
form  a  circular  image ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  folved 
by  Manrolicus  or  Marolle^  about  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  cen- 
.tury;  The  reafon  Ariftotle  affigns  is,  that  the  rays  converge 
into  a  cone^  whofe  bafp  is  the  luminous  circle.  Ariftotle^  pror 
Him,  15.  5. 

The  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borio/is,  or  Streamers^  is  fiip- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  eleAric  matter  in  the  atmofphere.  In 
ancient  times  it  feems  to  have  rarely  happened,  as  it  is  fcarcely 
ever  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  cliaffics.  It  was 
firft  obfcrved  in  London  in  i$6o,  and  called  i^f/rm»^  Spurs. 
Since  the  year  1716,  it  has  been  more  frequent.  A  hiftory  of 
It  before  that  time  was  written  by  Hdiley.  It  is  feldom  feen  in 
the  fouthem  hemifphere. 

The  ancients,  although  acquainted  with  the  magnifying  power 
of  glafs,  Senec*  Nat.  i.  3.  feem  to  have  had  noinftrumeots  of  the 
optical  kind,  but  fpeculums  or  looking^glaflea,  and  glafs  globes 
filled  with  water*  Thefe  they  are  thought  to  have  ufed  in  per* 
forming  their  minute  works  of  att ;  aiid  indeed  we  can  fcarcely 
coiKcive  th^  poflibility of  executing  them  without  fuch  affiftance. 
Thus  Pliny  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Cicero,  the  whole  Iliad 
of  Homer,  written  on  parchment,  in  foiine  a  charait^,  as  to  be 
contained  in  a  nut-fiieU,  vii.  2 1  •  So  ^ian  fpeaks  of  an  i vOrjf 
chariot,  fo  fmall  and  fo  delicately  framed,  that  a  fly  with  its 
wing  could  cover  it  \  and  a  little  ivory  (hip  of  the  fame  di« 
menfions^'  i.  i  •    Pliny  fays,  that  in  his  time  artifieers^  iliade 
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iife.tifdiienliUtovSft  their  fight,  .which  were  inadle  concave, 
the  better  to  coUcA  the  rays  {emcuvi  ut  vifum  callignHt)  \  and 
that  Nero  ufed  them  in  viewing  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
xam.  5*  /.  1 1^  Seneca  /ays,  that  the  fmallcft  letters,  which 
cotiU  hardly  be  difcemed*with  the  naked  eye,  might  be  dif- 
ti]]£Uy  read  through  a  glafe  tube  tilled  with  water;  as  the 
ftars  appear  larger  when  viewed  through  a  cloud ;  ^^tft.  NaU 
i.  6,  \  and  Aiilus  Gellius  fpeaks  not  only  of  multiplying  mir- 
roTs»  but  aifo  of  fiich  as  made  the  bbje£ls  llppear  inverted ; 

The  magmfyiiig  and  burning  power  of  glafies  is  fuppofed 
alfotohave  been  known  to  the.Druids^  from  certain  lenticul^tr 
•or^berical  gems  of  rock  ^ryftai>  belonging  to  them,  as  it  is 
tbxigbfi'  which  are  dill  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curioos* 

The,  doArine  of  the  refrsi£Uon  and  refle£lion  of  Hght  has 
been  wonderfully  illuftrated  in  modern  times,  by  the  various 
iorentioDs  and  improvementaof  gbfles.  Of  thefe  the  mod  re- 
narkafak  are  the  telefcope  and  ihiciofcope,  both  refraQing  and 
tcfle&ingt 

The  firft  ielefcope  was  made  by  Zachary  Jdnfen^  a  maker- of 
fpedades  at  Middleburgh,  in  1590.  GaliUo^  profeflbr  of  ma^ 
•tbematks  at  Padua,  having  heard  of  this  difcovery  in  1609,  but 
w^faottt  feraig  any  fuch  inftrument,  fet  himfelf  to  contrive 
one  of  the  fame  kind;  in  which  he  fucceeded,  and  in  a  fhort 
(iine  carried  his  improvements  to  a  furprifing  degree  of  perfec- 
tion: See  p*  29.  But  it  ^  was  Kepler  who  firft  explained  the 
tcafons  of  the  effecb  of  teiefcopesw 

The  rcfle£ling  tdefcc^e  wasinvented  by  Mr«  James  Gregory 
rf  Aberdeen^  and  improved  by  Sir  Ifaac  N^wton^  But  the 
greateft  improvement  on  tetefcopes.of  the  dioptric  kind,  wsCs 
made  fome  years  ago  by  Mr.  Dollond  \  who  tngentoafly  con- 
trived a  method  of  corroding  the  defe&s  of  former  inftruments 
of  this  kind,  arifing  from  the  difj^nc  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
of  light,  by  the  application  of  twodifierent  kinds*  of  glafs,  pof- 
feficd  of  different  powers  of  fofra£tioq,  and4>f  different  figureii, 
fo  that  the  eSecb  of  the  one  exa<SUy  counteibalatice  fhofe  of 
the  other;  '.: " 

la  a  refle£lmg  telefcope  wa^never  fe^'the  objed  itfelf,  but 
only  that  image  of  it  which  is}£6rmed  next  the  eye  in  the  tele- 
fcope. 

The  magnifying  .power  of  tbe.ieile£t!ng  telefcope  was  conC-' 
<krably  increafed  by  Mr.  Short,  .ind  has  been  lately  augmented 
to  a  wonderful  degree  by  Dr.  HcrfchpL  .95-. 

Fa  The 


The  mierofcqpe  va«  inycnted  foon  after  the  ttiabapt  bf 
Janfcn  and  his  fon,  improved  chiefljr  hj  Lmwginboek^  z  Dtttck 
jphyficun,  who  was.  born  at  Deift  in  1632)  and  died  1723. 
The  microfcope  bat  as -much  .ext^ded  the  Ifhere  q(  homan 
Jtnowledgej  withrd'ped  to  the  natuf e md  properties  of  minute 
fubftanqesi  as  thetekficope  in  viewing  diftant  obje£b« .  r 
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■Of  MOTION^  «/«<  iu  LAWS -  . 



MoTiQ2f  ift  tbe.remcneal  of  a  body  from  one  plac^toaa^fher, 
or  a  continual  chaBge  of  pbte.       ^    .. «  .    .1  .  1 '  <  ^ 

Any  force  acting  upon  a  hady.to  jnove  it  is  callsdia  i'ftiw. 

The  momentunr}  or.. quantity  of  motion  ilia  proporti^R  to  the 

force  impre^ed.     The  heavier  any  body  Is^  the  greater  is  the 

^ower  required  either  to  move*  it,  or  to  (lop  its  motion*    That 

,  fcience  nihi^h  V^aches  the  effe£bs.  of  ftmtkri  or  moviag  fovces,  in 

4^  hx  as  theyflffe.aipplied  to  eoginrs,  is.callcd  MECHANICS. 

I    The^fintplie  ^maic^ines  employed  to  move  btelics  are  calkd 

mechanical  powers.     Thcfe  are  iix  in   number,  the. /rviTy  the 

^^eel  aod  a^s/e^tht  puU^^  the '  ivbHtud  pisMy  the  fnUdge^  wad  the 

X*  The  LEVER,  a  flraight  bar  of  iron  orxHhsr  ijfbftancei 

.Supported  on  7k  fulcrum  or  propy  made  ufe  of  «o  raiiMveigius  to 

a  fmall  height;,  is  of  tvo  kinds;  i.  When Itbe  weight  to  be 

-raifed  is  on  one  et>d,  the  force  applied  on  tfaB.dthtft^and  the  prop 

.between  both,  but  muchi neater  to  the  weight  thaq  th6  poweff 

which  is  the  common  fort  joCJever. .  '2.  When: t^a  prop  is  at 

one  end,  the  ftreogth  applied  to  ti}&9tber,'.dnd;theVe^ht  be- 

tween  them*..  Thus  in  raifidg  a  water  plug  tn-thuiftreets,  the 

vorkmail  puts  an  iron  lever  <throt^ii  the  .hole  of 'the  plug,  till 

at  reach  the  ground,  and  making  that  his  propv'  lifts  the  plug 

.'WHh  his  ftxeng^th  at  the  oihcr  en<|  of  the  lever^     Our  common 

babnce  is  a.  common  tevex^;  :fo  alio  the  Roman  fteel-yard, 

(patera  vcl  ituitma)'.\  the  arms.  (}rachia)  of  nvhich,  or  the  two 

ends  of  the  beam,  are  poifed:  on  a  prop,  an-  om'u  or  oeiUf^i 

whereon  it  tUros*  .  .Wheii  the  weights,  on  each  brakhium  are 

equal,  the  balance  is  faid  to  be  in  aquilibrio,  or  the  weights  to 

gguipondirate.     Unequal  weightar  hanging  at*  diftrent  diftancei 

from  the  centre  may  equiponderate.  * 

1.  A  wheel  turning  together  with  its   jxi/,  hence  called 
AXIS  XM  PBiUTRoCHio,  whick  fcTVOS  to  raife  weights  to  a  great- 
:er  height*    The  power  in  this  machine  is  applied  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheels  by  die.  motion  of  which,  a  rope  that 
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k  tied  to  ihe  weight,  id  wound  about  the  axis,  by  which  the 
wdghr  is  raifed. 

3.  The  PULLETi  or  a  little  wheel  moveable  about  its  axis 
vid»  a  rope  runnitig  over  it.  A  machine  made  by  combining 
feforal  pullies  together^  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  raife  weightSi 
vhen  the  axis  in  peritratjth  cannot  be  applied* 

4*  The  INCLINED  PL  ANE»  the  advantage  gained  by  which 
is  as  great  as  its  length  exceeds  its  perpendicular  height.  Thus 
if  die  plane  be  three  times  as  long  as  high,  a  weight  may  b^ 
rolled  up  on  it  with  a  third  part  of  the  power  which  would  be 
itqailite  to  draw  up  the  fafne  weight  perpendicularly. 

5.  The  WEDGE »  which  may  be  conGdefcd  as  two  equally 
iocGoed  planes  joined  together. 

6.  The  SCREW ;  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a  fimple 
er,  becaiife  it  U  never  ofed  without  the  appliciftion  of  a  le- 
ver, or  winch,  to  alTift  in  turning  it ;  and  then  it  becomes  si 
eompoviKl  ^rtgine  of  very  great  force,  either  for  preffing  the 
pnts  of  bodies,  or  for  raifmg  i>reat  weight^. 

Various  machines  are  conftru^ed,  in  which  thefe  fimple 
neehanic  powers  are  all  combined  \  hence  called  cvmpouni 
ihaebtHes,  We  may  j»dge  of  the  ktiowledge.of  the  ancients 
in  mechaoies  from  the  ftupendous  works  which  they  reared  $ 
efpeeially  firom  their  moveable  towers,  and  other  warlike  en« 
gnKS. 

A  Aing  of  the  gteateft  importance  id  mechanics  is  to  difcovet 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  bodies. 

The  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  hi  a  bddy  is  a  point  Where  all 
the  parts  of  the  body,  in  whatiever  pofition  it  is,  are  in  aqmlibrio. 
When  the  centre  of  gravity  is  fut^ained,  the  body  remains  at 
ted.  W^hefi  feveral  bodies  are  joined  together, 'that  |)oinc  on 
which  the  vrhole  may  be  poifed,  is  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Hence  a  building  will  ftand,  although  eonfiderably  bent  from 
the  perpend tculari  while  its  centre  of  gravity  is  fupported  1  as 
the  famous  tower  of  Pifa,  which  incfines  ftven^een  feet ;  fo  at 
Bologna,  &c.  Whatever  point  in  a  body  or  machine  fuftaink 
the  centre  of  gravity,  fuliains  the  whole  height ;  fo  that  the 
feree  with  which  any  body  tends*  towards  the  earth,  is,  as  it 
were,  colleAed  in  that  centre.   '  •   . 

The  laws  of  motion,  eftabKflied  by  Sir  Ktac  Newton,  which 
be  calls  the  Laws  (fjfdtute^  are  three  in  number* 

i«  All  bodies  contiaut  in  the  fttfte  they  afe  in,  whether  of  reft 
or  motion,  till  they  are  obliged  to  alter  that.ftaxe  by  fome  force 
ittpteflcd.  Alt  motion  is  nsturtdly  redilineal  or  in  a  ftrarght 
tae« 
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2.  The  change  of  motion  i^  always  proportional  Co  thealev-i 
ing  force  imprefTed,  and  is  always  made  in  the  fame  diredion 
with  the  imprei&ng  force. 

3.  Adion  is  always  equal  and  contrary  to  rcradion.  Wlien 
one  body  ftrikes  againft  another,  both  fufit:r  equally-  Thus  a 
loadftonc  dra^s  iron,  and  is  equally  drawn  by  iron*  The  weight 
of  the  carriage  pulls  back  the  horfe^  as  much  as  the  horfe  puUs 
it  forward. 

That  fcience  which  explains  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  pro* 
pcrties  of  body  is  called  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  force  of  gravity  decr^afes  as  the  fquare  of  the  diflance 
Vicreafesi  or  as  the  diftance  multiplied  by  itfelf  increafes ;  that 
isy  a  body  at  twice  the  diftance  of  another  attracts  with  only  a 
fourth  part  of  the  force  ;  at  thrive  the  diftance*  with  a  ninth 
part ;  at  four  times  the  (iiftance^  with  a  fifteenth  part  ^  ao4 
fo  on. 

The  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  in  proportion  to  the  times 
of  their  defcent;  thus,  if  a  body  move  one  mile  the  firft 
minute,  it  will  move  three  the  fecond,  five  the  third,  feven 
the  fourth,  nine  the  fifth,  and  fo  on.  Hence  the  whole  fpacea 
are  as  the  fquares^of  the  times ;  thus  in  two  minutes  the  body 
will  have  fallen  four  miles ;  in  three,  nine  i  and  in  four,  fix? 
teen.;  and  accordingly  it  is  found  that  a  body  falls  about  fixteen 
feet  in  one  fecond  of  time, ;  in  two  feconds,  four  times  fixteent 
or  fixty-four  feet  |  in  three  feconds,  nine  times  fixteen,  or 
144  feet,  Sec. 

When  a  body  moves  by  two  joipt  forces,  not  in  the  fatnc 
dire^ion,  and  uniformly  by  both,  it  will  move  in  a  ftraight 
line,  and  will  defcribe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram)  ^^ 
the  fame  time  that  it  would  defcribe  either  of  the  fide6  by 
one  pf  the  forces  fingly.  But  if  one  of  the  forces  a^  ^^ 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  body  move  fafter  and  fafter  as 
it  goes  forward,  which  is  called  an  acceierativ^  f<ncci%  then  the 
line  defcribed  will  be  a  curve.  And  this  is  the  cafe  of  all  bor 
dies  proje£led  in  a  re&Uine^l  dire£lion,  and  at  the  fame  \S^^ 
a&ed  upqn  by  the  power  of  gravity.  The  curves  which  bpdi^s 
defcribe  are  different  in  different  circumftances.  The  curve 
which  a  ftone  projeded  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  defcrihca* 
is  called  a  f^ofvKIag  produced  by  the  joint  effc£k  of  the  pro- 
je£lile  force,  or  the  force  with  which  it  was  thrown*  *"^  ^^^ 
force  of  gravity,  by  which  it  is  every  moment  drawn  to  the 
parth.  ,  .  ' 

In  like  manner,  the  circular  figure  defcribed  by  a  bo4y  rpoving 
round  a  centre  is  formed  by  the  joint  aftion  of  the  centrlpctai 
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ind  centrifugal  forces f  called  by  the  general  nan^e  of  CENTRAL 
FORCES,  fimilar  to  that  produced  by  a  ftone  wheeled  round 
one's  head  with  a  fling.  The  force  of  gravity^and  the  circular 
tao^on  of  the  planets  was  known  to  the  ancients,  Lucrct.  i.  983. 
&C* ;  Fiiruv.  ix.  4. ;  Plutarch,  de  facie  in  orbe  'luna. 

The  various  effects  of  thefe  central  forces,  arifing  from  the 
different  magnitude  and  diftance  of  the  revolving  bodies  from 
their  centre,  have  beon  defcribed  by  Kepler  {See  p.  29.),  and 
doDonflrated  by  Newton  with  wonderful  ingenuity.  But  they 
canaot  be  thoroughly  underftood  without  a  previous  acquaint*- 
aoce  vith  mathematical  Hudies,  particularly  with  Geometry^ 
Tti^o/iomctry^  and  Conic  SeBions.  The  following  hints,  however^ 
may  be  of  ufc  to  give  the  learner  fome  idea  of  the  ful^'eft. 


First  Principles  of  GEOMETRY,  &c. 

Geometry  <>riginally  was  no  more  than  the  art  of  mea«^ 
furing  the  earth  (from  yia  or  yt^  the  earth,  and  t^T^m%  to 
meafure ;)  but  at  prefent  denotes  the  fcience  of  magnitude  in 
general.  It  had  its  rife  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  neceflary  every 
year  to  meafure  the  land  after  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 
In  modern  times  it  has  been  applied  with  fuccefs  to  illuftrate 
Geography  and  Aftronomy. 

GioMETRT  has  magnitude  for  its  obje£l,  and  treats  of  the 
ptDperties  pf  lines,  furfaces,  and  folids. 

Every  fur  face  is  bounded  by  at  leaft  thre^  (Iraight  lines,  or 
by  one  or  more  curve  lines :  and  every  folid  is  bounded  by  one 
or  more  furfaces. 

Two  (Iraight  lines  inclining  to  each  other  and  meeting  in  a 
point  form  an  angle.  If  both  lines  are  (Iraight,  it  is  called  a 
rigbt^itttd  angle  ;  if  one  of  them  be  curved,  a  mixed  angle ;  if 
both  be  curved,  a  curve-lined  angle*  • 

If  a  right  line  fall  upon  another,  fo  as  to  make  the  angles 
on  both  fides  equal,  it  is  fatd  to  be  perpendicular  to  (he  line  on 
which  it  (lands,  and  the  two  angles  on  each  fide  are  called 
right  angles* 

Thus,  if  the  right  line  D  C  (fee fig.  i.)  fall  on  the  right  line 
A  B,  fo  as  CO  make  the  two  angles  A  C  D  and  BCD  equal  to 
each  other ;  then  D  C  is  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  the  angles 
are  (aid  tp  be  right  angles. 

In  defcribing  angles  mathematicians  always  exprefs  the  angle 
by  three  letters,  putting  that  letter  whkh  (lands  at  the  point 
vhere  the  lines  meet  in  the  middle.  Thus  the  angle,  which 
^  fpro^ed  by  the  line  A  C  and  C  D,  is  called  A  G  D, 
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.  If  an  angle  b^  greater  than  a  tigtit  one,  it }%  failed  an  ohhfi 
0ngie  i  if  Icfs,  an  acute  apigb.  * 

Line^  in  the  fame  diredion  i>ol  inclined  to  one  another/  or 
equally  diftant,  and  which,  if  prolonged,  would  neVer  meet, 
are  called  BaralUl  lints.  ' 

If  a  right  line  be  carried  round  a  pdint,  it  will  form  a-circle. 
The  point  is  called  the  centre;  and  the  curve  deferibed,  the 
peripberj  or  circumference  of  the  circle.  Any  (traigh^  line  dfawn 
from  the  centre  to'the  circumference,  is  called  the  raJ^si 
any  ftraight  line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  terminated  by 
the  circumference,  a  diameter ;  which  divides  the  circfle  into 
two  equal  parts  cr  femicinlesy  and  is  double  of  the  fadsus^  hence 
called  alfo  the  femi- diameter.  The  dramefers  atid  radii  of  the 
fame  circle  are  always  equal  to  one  another. 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofcd  to  be  divided 

into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees :  each- degree  into  60  /»/* 

nutes  \  each  minute  into  60  feccnds ;    and   thefe  into  thirds^ 

fburfhsyScc.  greater  ox*  Icfs  according  to'  the  length  of  the 

radius.. 

They  are  marked  thus  j  8*^  3'  4'^  5^'^  6*%  &c,  \  9  degrtes^  3 
minuteSy  4/ecwdSf  5  thirdsy  6  fourthty  &c.  each  ineludiDg  60 
of  the  following  denomination. 

The  circumference  of  a  circle  i^  divided  into  3^6  parts,  be* 
caufe  that  number  can  be  divided  into  moVe  aliqucvt  parts  than 
any  other  convenient  number  ^  thus,  to^y  a,  3,  4,  5,  ff^  B, 
9,  12,  &c«  parts;  though  fome  are  of  opinion*  that  the 
circle  might  be  more  advantageoufly  divided  into  an  hundred 
.  parts,  on  account  of  the  facility  ofi'ubdividing  it  into  decimal 
parts.  But  the  ufual  diviiion  into  360  parts  is  with  pro^ 
pri*ety  retained  on  account  of  its  beings  nfed  by  the  ancient 
mathematicians. 

The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  ftirf  to  be  incommenfurabit 
to  its  diameter^  becaufe  no  exad  proportion  between  them  can 
be  aftertained.  The  proportion  commonly  ufed  is  7  to  22*,  or 
1 13  to  355  5  thus,  if  the  diameter  be  12  wet,  then,  as  7  is  to 
22,  fo  is  12  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  j  which  propor- 
tion was  itiventcd  by  Archimedes,  who  alfo  fquared  tht  parabolni 
and  firft  found  out  the  proportion  between  a  coAe,  a  fphcrCj-and 
a  cylinder  of  the  fame  height  and  bafe,  to  be  as  i,  2,  3,  fotbat 
a  cylinder  is  the  triple  oF  a  cone,  and  one  and  a  h»lf  of  a  fpliere ; 
whence  he  ordered  a  cone,  a  fphere,  and  a  cylinder  to  be 
engraved  on  his  fepulchre,  whereby  Cicero,  while  quaeftor  at 

*  S^antitt  emm  dmetietn  bsbtt  fiptmaSf  tattUt  Uktn  circulMm  iuo  it  ^fktfim»% 

ilQ.  11.  23. 
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SytacHfei  difcOTcred  it,  zhtt  it  had  been  long  unnoticed  by  hi< 
GOttDtryoien,  and  was  overgrown  with  briars  and  buflies,  Cic* 
tuf:,  $u4tfi.  V.  23. 

The  moderns  hare  carried  their  calculations  of  this  propor* 
lion  between  the  diameter  and  circumference  of  a  circle  ftiil 
nearer  to  die  truth.  Among  the  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  was 
LiMfvQH  Ceuien^  a  Dutch  mathematician  abqut  the  begin- 
fiing  of  laft  century,  on  whofe  tomb-ftone,  ia  imitation  of  Ar« 
chimedes,  the  proportion  is  engraven  to  36  places  of  figures. 
Since  the  difcovery  of  ^uxioi(S|  this  proportion  may  be  carried 
to  any  aiBgrmble  length. 

Anj  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  called  an  arch 
wore;  and.  an  are  of  as  many  degrees^  ns  it  contains  parts  of  the 
jdoj  into  which  the  ch-comference  is  divided. 

Any  ftraight  line  drawn  frOm  one  end  of  an  arc  to  the  other 
is  called  a  chords  and  any  part  of  a  circle  cut  ofF  by  a  chord,  is 
called  afegtnent.  Any  part  of  a  circle,  lefs  or  greater  than  a  fcmi« 
ctrclC)  contained  between  two  radii  and  an  arc,  is  called  afeBor* 

A  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  2 
diameter  drawn  from  the  other  end  of  the  fame  arc,  is  called 
tbejine  of  that  arc.     The  greateft  pofTible  fine  is  the  radius. 

A  perpendicular  line  drawxi  from  either  end  of  the  diameter 
is  called  the  tangent  6l  a  circle. 

What  an  arc  wants  of  the  quadrant  or  fourth  of  a  circle  is 
called  the  complement  of  that  arc ;  and  what  it  wants  of  a  femi- 
chtlc,  the  fupplement  of  the  arc.  The  ftne^  tangent^  &c.  of 
the  compteoKnt  of  any  arc,  is  called  rile  cojiney  cotangent,  &c. 
of  that  arc. 

A  right-lined  angle  is  meafutcd  by  ati  arc  of  a  circle 
deferibed  upon  the  angular  point  as  a  centre,  comprehended 
between  the  two  legs  that  form  the  angle  ^  thus  a  right  angle 
IS  90  degrees,  bccaufe  the  arc  fo  defcribed  is  a  quadrant. 

In  the  anneied  figure,  (fiefig*  2.)  C  is  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle; AR  BS,  xht circumference :  AC  or  CB,  the  radius;  A  B, 
ikt  diameter;  the  curved  line  B  D  isan^rr;  the  (Iraight  line 
BD  or  DB;*  the  chord oi  that  arc;  and  BCD,  the  angU  of 
which  the  arc  D  B  is  the  meafure. 

D  E  is  the  fine  of  the  arc  D  B  or  of  the  angle  BCD. 

BT  a  tangent  of  the  circle ;  and  B  P,  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
B  C  D  or  B  C  F,  or  of  the  arc  B  D :  C  F,  i\^tfecant  of  the  fame 
arc  or  angle. 

The  curved  line  D'S  is  the  complement  of  the  arc  6  D,  being 
as  much  as  that  arc  wants  of  ihe  quadrant  B  S  \  and  0  A  is 
^t  fupplement  of  the  fame  arc. 
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In  like  hianner  the  angle  DCS  is  the  complement  oi  the  angle 
BCD;  and  the  angle  A  C  D  is  the  fuppUment  of  the  angje 
BCD. 

DH  the  ^«^  of  the  cpmplementary  angle  D  C  S  is  thc^o- 
fttie  of  the  angle  BCD, 

G  S  the  tangeiit  of  the  complementary  angle  D  C  S  is  the 
cO'tangent  of  the  angle  BCD. 

C  G  the  fecant  of  the  complementary  angle  D  C  S  is  the 
co'fecant  of  tlie  angle  BCD. 

CS  the  radius  is  xht  ftne  of  the  right  angle  S  C  B»  which 
having  no  complementary  angle  has  no  co-fine  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  determined  tangent  or  fecant  of  a  right  angle. 

The  meafures  of  all  thefe  lines  for  different  angles  are  given 
in  tables  calculated  to  facilitate  trigonometrical  operations. 

A  figure  bounded  by  (Iraight  lines  is  called  a  renUineal 
figure.  A  figure  bounded  by  three  right  lines  is  called  a  iri" 
angle  ;  if  tlie  three  lines  be  equal  to  one  another,  an  equilateral 
triangle ;  if  two  Cdes  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  the  third 
iiot  equal,  an  ifofceles  triangle ;  if  none  of  the  fides  are  equal  to 
one  another,  afcalene  triangle.    . 

A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  right,  a  right-angled  tri" 
angle ;  having  one  of  its  angles  obtufe  or  greater  tb^n  a  right 
angle,  an  oitu/e-angled  triangle ;  having  all  its  angle  acutc^  or 
lefs  than  a. right  angle,  an  acute-angled  triangle. 

In  all  right-angled  triangles,  the  fid^s  comprehending  the 
right  angle  are  called  the  legs ;  and  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  right 
angle,  the  hypothenufe. 

Both  obtufe  and  acute-angled  triangles  are  in  general  called 
oblique-angled  triangles  ;  in  all  which  any  fide  is  called  the  bafe^ 
and  the  other  two,  the  f$des. 

The  three  angles  of  every  triangle,  when  taken  togetherj 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles  or  1 80  degrees ;  and  therefore 
the  two  acute  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  make  exa£lly 
90  degrees. 

That  part  of  prajiical  geometry,  which  teaches  the  manner 
of  finding  the  proportions  between  the  fides  and  angles  is 
called  TRIGONOMETRY. 

A  figure  bounded  by  four  fides  is  called  a  quadrilateral 
figure  }  if  the  oppofite  fides  are  parallel,  a  parallelogram  i  if  the 
angles  of  a  parallelogram  be  right  angles,  the  figure  is  called  a 
rebanghy  or  a  right-angled  parallelogram  s  if  all  the  fides  are 
equal,  and  the  angles  right,  z/quarci  if  the  Cdes  are  all  equal 
but  the  angles^  not  right,  it  is  called  a  rhombus  9X  lozenge. 
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A  Sue  joining  the  oppofite  angles  of  •any  t)araUdogtain,!3 
called  its  diagonal  or  diameter.  In  every  parallelogram,  there« 
fmty  two  diagonals  may  be  drawn,  which  in  tht  fquare  and 
K^bngle  are  equal  to  one  another ;  and  the  diagonal  dividee 
crery  parallelogram  into  two  equal  parts. 

A  figure  nearly  refembling  a  rhombus  is  called  a  rhomboids 
when  the  four  fides  are  not  equal,  and  none  of  them  parallel 
to  one  another,  a  trapezium  and  trapezoid. 

Efcry  other  right*iined  figure,  that  has  more  fides  than  four, 
bcalkd  ^  polygon  i  according  to  the  number  of  its  fides^  pentd" 
jofii  htxUg^ny  beptHgon^  oBUgon^  &c.}  if  the  fides  are  equal  t<i 
Me  another,  a  regidar  polygon. 

&iid  figures  are  fuch  as  have  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs; 
lod  are  bounded  by  one  or  more  furfaces. 

A  iblid  body  exa&ly  round  is  called  a  globe  oxj^ere ;  which 
we  may  conceive -to  be  formed  by  the  circumvolution  of  a  fe« 
micircle  round  its  diameter,  fo  that  every  part  of  its  furface  ia 
equally  diftant  from  a  point  within  it  called  its  centre. 

A  fpherical  figure,  not  exa£Uy  round,  is  called  ^fpheroid. 

If  we  fuppofe  a  folid  to  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
right-angled  parallelogram  about  one  of  its  fides,  it  is  called  a 
c^hnder  ox  roller^  and  the  ends  of  it  are  equal  circles ;  but  a 
&lid,  whofe  ends  are  elliptical,  is  called  a  cyiindroidf  or  flat  rolled 

A  folid  body  bounded  by  three  or  more  plane  fides,  inclining 
gradually  from  its  bafe  to  a  point,  is  called  a  pyramid. 

A  folid,  whofe  fides  are  parallelograms,  and  its  ends  two 
fimilar  eqaal  plane  figures,  parallel  to  one  another,  is  called  a 
prifm. 

A  folid  bounded  by  fix  equal  fquares,  placed  perpendicular  to 
one  another,  is  called  a  cube. 

A  folid  body  having  a  circle  for  its  bafe,  and  its  top  termi- 
nated in  a  point  or  vertex^  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf^  is  called 
a  cone;  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  a  right  ^angled  triangle  round  one  of  its  legs.  When  the 
fides  are  perfe£lly  equal,  or,  as  it  is  otherwife,  exprefied, 
when  its  axis  is  normal  or  perpendicular  to  its  bafe,  it  is  called 
a  right  cone ;  when  its  axis  is  inclined  to  its  bafe,  and  its  fides 
unequal,  ^/calene  cone* 

Curve  lines  or  figures  formed  by  cutting  a  cone  with  a  plane, 
are  called  CONIC  SECTIONS  -,  whence  that  part  of  geome- 
try which  treats  of  thefe  curves  and  figures  has  got  its  name» 
The  cl4ef  of  tbeqi  are  the  paraKla,  hyperbola,  and  eW^fis  or 
cllipfc. 

A  know- 


)6  Ftrfi  Principhs  rfGeomUfy^  &c/ 

A  kttoiirledge  of  the  properties  of  the  elltpfe  is  particulArlj 
reqoifite  for  underdanding  the  motion  of  the  planets* 

An  ellipfe  maf  be  defcrtbed  by  fixing  the  ends  of  a  thread  td 
two  points  in  a  plane,  or .  tying  them  to  two  pins  (luck  in  a 
table  $  and  then  with  a  pencil  keeping  tite  thread  ftretched^ 
and  marking  all  aroufid  the  Hne  it  defcribes ;  thus,  A  D  a  d. 
(in  figure^.)  ^ 

The  curved  line  is  called  the  circumference  of  the  ellipfei 
and  forma  ati  oblong  kind  of  circle  \,  the  t^o  points  of  E  i  are 
called  t\it  fod  ot  focufef  ^  a  ftraight  line  paffing  through  them 
and  produced  both  ways  to  the  circumference,  is  called  the 
greater  axis  or  iongeji  diameter^  as,-  A^  a  ;^  a  ^nt  upon  this  Kno 
in  the  middle  between  the  foci^  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe y  as, 
C ;  a  line  {AflWig  through  this  poiAty  and  cfoffing  the  greater 
axis  at  right  angles,  is  ihtjb$ft^fi  diameter  or  lejferamsj  as^  D  d. 

If  ftn  elHpfe  Is  fuppcyfed  to  revolve  on  its  longer  axis,  it  will 
generate  what  is  called  an  ^blotj^  fphtfoid  i  if  on  its  (borteraxis, 
an  Mate  fpheroidy  fuch  as  is  the  figure  of  the  earth. 


Of  the  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 

^6  form  a  juft  conception  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  we  mud 
•*  fuppofe  them  to  be  viewed  from  the  fun.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  the  ftars  would  appear  as  fo  n^any  bright  fpots  of  different 
magnitude  and  fplendour  fixed  in  a  concave  fphert,  always 
remaining  at  the  fame  diflauce  from  one  another:  and  thtf 
planets,  as  fo  many  lucid  orbs,  moving  among  the  fixed  ftars 
with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  and  completing  their  revo- 
lutions in  different,  periods ;  but  each  of  them  always  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time.  The  planets  wOuld  alfo  appear  of  very 
different  bulks,  and  fome  of  them  to  be  accompanied  by  fmallcr 
bodies  always  moving  round  them. 


I.  The  Planets  and  their  Satellites. 

\t  we  fuppofe  a  fpeiSatof  at  the  fan  capable  of  difcovering 
the  diftances  of  the  planets,  they  will  appear tomove  in  difficr- 
ent  orbits;  thus,  Me/cury,  VeniiSy  the  Earth  attended  by  the 
moon^  and  Mars.     (See  jig.  4.) 

4  So 


.PlafUfs.  ^7 

So  Japittf/S^toffi,  and  tiie  Geo'rpum  Jidus^  in  much  larger 
cirdes}  which  will  be  better  underitood  by  means  of  a  plane* 
tamtiD* 

The  orbiM  of  the  planets,  howiiiver,  are  not  exaftly  circular, 
mor  in  the  fame  piane^  as  they  are  nfually  reprefent^d  in  a  dia^ 
groffif  or  by  z  planetariurti^  but  ellipticals  and  eroding  each  other 
obliquely  in  (Hfferent  parts  of  the  heavens.  So  that  if  we  take 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  or*  of  the  eriiptu,  as  a  ilandardy 
mi  fuppofe-  it  to  be  continued  every 'way,  the  paths  of  the  other 
planets  will  be  differently  inclined  towards  it. 

The  pottits  wher^  the  orbit  of  any  planet  interfe<^s  the  plane 
of  tie  ecliptic  ave  called  its  nodes ;  arnd  a  ftraight  line  between 
tkfe  points^  the  line  of  the  mdes^ 

The  orbit*  of  alt  the  planets  are  in  fuch  a  pofition,  that  one 
of  their ^MTf  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  fun ;  thus,  let  the 
tUi^e.A Dad  (fee iig.  ^.)  reprefent  the  orbit  of  a  planet, F 
witt  be  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

The  diilance  between  the  centre  of  the  fun  and  the  cen« 
tre  of  the  orbit,  is  called  the  Eccemtkicity  of  the  planet, 
as  PC. 

In  every  revolution  the  planet  approaches  once  to  the  fun, 
and  once  recedes  from  it.  The  point  in  which  it  is  at  the 
greateft  diftance,  is  called  its  ApH£Ut)M  or  'i>n ;  ^sa;  the 
point  in  whtdh  it  is  at  the  leaft  di (lance;  the  Periheuum: 
aS|  A.  Thefe  points  at  the  ends  of  the  mater  axis  zx6  called 
the  Apsioss  or  auges  of  the  planet,  and  h^nce  the  greater  akis 
IS  fometimes  called  the  iine  of  the  apjidei. 

That  diftaoce  of  a  planet  from  the  fun  is  called  its  mean  dif- 
tmice^  which  is  equally  different  from  the  greateft  and  the  leaft  j 
as,  at  D  or  d^  the  extremities,  of  the  fmaller  axis. 

Akthough  the  centre  of  the  fun  be  commonly  reckoned  the 
point  round  which  the  planets  revolve,  yet  th^t  is  not  ftri£liy 
troe;  for  the  fun  himfdf  not  only  turns  on  his  axis,  but  is 
agitated  by  a  fmall  moriotfi  round  what  is  called  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  fy^km. 

A  planet  moves  with  different  degrees  of  velocity  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  <)tbit.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  fun,  rhe  fwiftcr 
is  its  motioii.  Thus  the  earth  takes  almoft  eight  days  more  to 
von  throughfthe  northern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  when  it  is  far- 
tlieft  from  tlie  fon,  than  it  do^s  to  pafs  throug^h  the'fouthern ; 
fo  that  our  fummer  48  that  much  Idtager  than  the  fummer  of 
dfe  other  liemifpliere,  which^  in  the  fpace  of  4000  year$, 
ainottots  to  more  than  87  years.  And  hence  alfo  among  other 
toafooii  the  tcmperatore  of  phces  m  the  higher  Yiorthern  lati- 
tudes 
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f8  Planets. 

4  *  ' 

tudes  18  much  more  mild  than  in  the  cerrdjfMdftit  foutheril 
latitudes.-  ' 

The  more  diftaDt  the  planets  are  from  the  funi  the  flower 
they  move  in  their  orbits;  lb  that  the  periodical  times  ot  their 
revolutions  are  greater,  both  on  account  of  the'largenefs  of  their 
orbit  and  the  flownefs  of  their  motioit. 

By  the  ^obfervation  of  certain  fpots  on  the  fiirface  of  planets^ 
it  has  been  difcovered,  that  beGdes  their  motion  round  the  fan 
each  of  them  moves  round  its  axis  it  the  fame  manner  wiih 

« 

the  earth. 

A  ball  whirled  from  the  hand  into  the  opeti  air  turns  rotmd 
iipon  a  line  within  itfelf,  while  it  moves  forward  -,  fnch  a  Ihc 
as  this  is  meant  when  we  fpeak  of  the  axis  of  a  planet. 

The  earth  and  the  other  planets  mpve  round  the  fun  as  they 
do  round  their  axis^  from  .weft  to  eafti 

None  of  the  planets,  in  any  part  of  their  orbits^  recede  far- 
ther from  the  ecliptic  on  either  fide  than  8  degrees ;  fo  that  the 
breadth  of  the  zodiac  is  only  i6  degrees^ 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  2^1  degrees  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit :  and  confequently  goes  that  far  north  and  fdntb  af 
the  equinoctial  line :  hence  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  This 
obliquity  is  found  to  be  now  above  the  third  part  of  a  degit^ 
lefs  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ftolemyj  which  is  afcribed  to 
the  force  of  the  attrafUon  of  the  fun  and  alfo  of  the  moon  upon 
Che  earth. 

The  fame  attra^ion  of  the  fun  and  moon  on  the  earth  eaufes 
it  to  be  50  feconds  later  every  year  of  coming  round  to  the  htnt 
point  in  the  equator,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  tqmnoifial pQint^ 
than  it  did  the  year  before.  So  that  all  the  ftars  annually  tioSAx, 
50  feconds  forward  before  the  apparent  place  of  the  fun )  which 
is  called  the  rRECessioN  of  th£  £Q3JINoxbs,  the  retrogradatm 
of  ihefolfiitial  and  iquinoilial  points^  the  progrtjfan  or  movement 
<^ihejlars  in  longitudes  and  makes  a  degree  in  7a  years  s  about 
.  3 1  degrees  fince  the  time  of  Meton«.  the  inventor  of  the  cycle 
of  the  moon  or  the  golden  number,  about  ^224  years  ago. 
Thus  the  conftellations,  in  which  the  fun  at  that  time  feemed 
to  move  att  the  vernal  equinox,  or  at  aqy  other  tiipe  of  the  year, 
have  now  got  near  3 1  degrees  forward ;  thofe  which  then  were 
in  Aries^  are  now  in  Taurus^  &c.  and  the  ftars,  which  fet  at 
any  particulat  (eafon  of  the  year  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  for  in-' 
ftance,  now  fet  at  a  different  time. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  makes  tbft 
ftars  appear  to  go  round  the  earth  in  23  hours,  56  minutes,  4  ^^ 
conds }  fo  that  if  we  obfervQ  this  nighty  when  any  ftar  ditappeaat 

behioA 
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bdutod  a  cHiRiney  or  cornar  of  a  houGe  at  a  little  diftance,  the 
fiimeftar  will  difappear  next  night  3  minutes  56  feconds  fooner* 
the  fecond  night  7  minutes  52  feconds  fooner,  and  fo  on 
tbough  the  year :  fo  that  in  365  days,  as  meafured  by  the 
seturn  of  the  fun  to  the  meridian^  there  are  366  days  as  mea- 
fared  by  the  ftars  returning  to  it.  The  former  are  called  filar 
days,  and  the  hxttx  ftdertal.  Hence  in  365  days  the  earth 
turns  366  times  round  its  axis ;  and  therefore,  as  a  turn  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  completes  ^JiJereal  day,  there  mud  be  one 
bderealday  more  in  a  year  than  the  number  of  folar  days';  o\\t' 
day  bebg  loft  with  refpe£t  to  the  number  of  folar  days  in  a 
year,  by  the  planets  going  round  the  fun ;  juft  as  it  would  be 
loft  to  a  travelier,  who  in  going  round  the  earth  would  lofa 
ooe  day  by  following  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun  ^ 
and  confequently  would  reckon  one  day  lefs  at  his  return,  thaa 
thofe  who  ren^iined  all  the  while  at  the  place  from  which  he 
fet  out. 

The  earth's  motion  on  its  axis  being  pcrfeftly  uniform,  and 
equal  at  all  tincics  of  the  year,  the  (idereal  days  are  always  pre^ 
cifcly  of  an  equal  length ;  and  fo  would  the  folar  or  natural 
days  alfo  be,  if  the  earth's  orbit  were  a  perfe£i  circle,  or  iea 
axis  perpendicular  to  its  orbit.  But  the  earth!s  diurniil  motion 
•a  an  inclined  axis,  and  its  annual  motion  in  an  elliptic  orbit, 
canfe  the  fun's  apparent  motion  in  the  heavens  to  be  un- 
equal. For  fometimes  he  takes. more  than  24  hours  to  perform 
a  revolution  from  the  meridian  to  the  meridian,  and  fometimes 
lefs,  according  to  a  well-regulated  clock.  So  that  time  (hewn 
by  an  equally  going  clock  and  a  true  fun-dial  is  never  the  fame, 
but  at  four  times  of  the  year.  From  the  24th  December  till 
the  15th  of  April,  the  clock  goes  before  the  -fun;  froiti  that 
time  till  the  i6th  June  the  fun  will  be  before  the  clocks  frtnti 
thence  till  the  31ft  Auguft  the  clock  will  be  before  the  fun,  and 
from  thence  %o  the  24th  December  the  fun  will  be  fader  thaii 
the  clock. 

The  dificrence  between  the  time  (hewn  by  a  well-regulated, 
ckck  and  a  true  fun-dial  is  called  the  equation  of  time. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  fun  as  moving  in  the  ecliptic,  ths 
dillance  which  he  has  gone  at  any  time  from  his  apegee^  of 
fmhcft  point  from  the  earth,  till  he  return  to  it  again,  is  called 
hig  mean  anomaly  /  and  is  reckoned  in  figns  and  degrees,  al- 
lowing 30  degrees  to  a  (ign.  When  the  fun's  anomaly  is  lefs 
than  6  figns,  the  folar  noon  precedes  the  clo<^  noon ;  and 
wl^n  morcj  the  contrary. 

Thus 


3o  '  fkmis* 
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:  T()tt§  Btither  the  days  nor  houri^  t$  meaftired  by  the 
^ppar^nt  mocion,  arepf  an  equal  length)  owingy*  ift;  to.tha 
pnequal  progreilion  of  the  earth  through  her  orbit^  aa  flic  lakes 
tie^ir  eight  days  more  to  run  through  the  northern  part  of  ths 
ecliptic  than  the  fouther n  i  and  2dly^  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  equaior,  09  which  l»(t  we  meafure  time ;  as 
c-qual  portions  of  the  one  do  not  correfpond  id  equal  portiooif 
of  t)>e  other,  which  may  be  illuftrated  on  any  globe. 

The  fatellites  of  the  planets  cannot  befcen  without  a  telelbope^ 
ulthough  feme  of  them  9re  Aippofedto  be  bigger  than  th^  earth* 

The  fatellites  revolve  round  the  planets  and  attend  tikem  in 
their  orbits,  as  the  moon  does  the  earth.     According  to  ^hetr 
f€fyt(X'wc  diftances  from  the  primary  planet,  they  are  diyided  into 
jfi;^^ficofiJ,  thirdy  &c.  The  ncareti  is  called  Azjirfti  and  fo  on. 

The  periods  of  their  revolutions  are;  of  the  moon  29  days, 
1%  hours,  44  minutes :  of  the  fir  ft  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  1  d. 
18  h.  36  m. — of  the  fecond,  3d.  13  h.  15  m.— of  the  third, 
7  idk  3  h.  59  m. — of  the  fourth  or  outermod,  16  d.  18  h.  3  m. 
TIm  firft  fatellite  or  moon  of  Saturn  goes  round  him  in  i  d. 
a.i  h»  19  m.;  the  fecond  in  1  d.  17  h.  40  m.;  tne  third,  in 
f^^.  12  h.  25  m.;  the  fourth,  in  15  d.  22h.  41  m»;  and  the ^ 
fi/th,  in  79  d.  7  h.  48  m. 

The  point  iifi  whieh  the  moon  is  at  her  greateft  difttnce 
JFrom  the  cenfre  of  the  earth,  is  called  her  APOGEE,  \##j^ 
^Mtn  or  j1poga»n :  at  her  leaft  poflTible  diftance,  her  PERIOEE, 
pr  Perigium :  which  names  anciently,  when  the  earth  was 
COf^fidered  as  the  centime  of  the  fyAem,.  were  applied  to  the  iua 
9nd  all  the  planets. 

The  planets,  when  viewed  from  the  earth,  appear  to  be 
Comiaually  changing  their  places,  both  with  refpe£t  to  the 
ftafS  and  one  another;,  whence  tiieir  name,  PLANET JE, 
Sifkra  errantia  vel  vagantia,  planets  or  wanderiog  ftari.  They 
(eem  fometimes  to  be  going  forwards,  ibmetimes  backwards, 
and  at  other  times  to  be  (lationary. 

When  a  planet  appears  to  move  according  to  the  order  of 
the  (igns  of  the  Zodiac,  its  motion  is  faid  to  be  Direct,  or 
|M  cOnsequentia;  but  when  its  apparent  motioiv  19  contrary 
to  ^he  order  6f  the  figns,  it  is  faid  to  be  Retrograde,  of 

IN  ANTECEDENTIA. 

The  place  in  the  heavens  that  any  planet  appears  in,  when 
yiewed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  called  its  Geocentric 
PLACE ;  when  fuppofed  to  be  feen  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun,  its  Heliocentric  place.  When  two  planets  are  feen 
together  in  the  fame  fign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  equally  advanced 
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Planet/. 

in  it,  tliey  are  faid  to  be  in  conjnnBkin*  But  when  they  afe'iti' 
nppofite  figns  of  the  zodiac,  thfcy  are  faid  to  be  in  cppo/ifiofu 
Thus  a  pLiuet  is  faid  to  be  ia  opppfition  to  the  fuo^  when  the 
earth  is  bet^nreen  the  fun  and  the  planet.   • 

The  light  which  cach.plaost  rcfleds  has  a  particular  titrgc, 
whereby  they  may  be  diftinguiihrd  from  one  anothferl  Ptin.  ii.  1 8*^ 

Mercury  emits  a  bright  white  light.     He  ke^ps  fo  ne'ar  the* 
fun  that  he  is  very  fcldom  vifiblc;  and  th^fonly  for  a  fhort 
time,  a  little  before  fun -rife  or  after  fun-fet,  his  motion  is  fo* 
fwift.  ^  ^'*7 

Venus  is  the  mod  beautiful  ftar  in  the  heavens,  known  by- 
the  ham'es  of  Lucifer  or  PbofphSrus^  the  morning  ftar,  and  Hef* 
fierus  or  Vefper^  the  evening  liar.  She  apparently  recedes  mttch^ 
farther  from  the  fun  than  mercury ;  but,  like  him,  always  ap« 
pears,  according  to  the.part  of  her  orbit  (he  i»  in,  either  in  the* 
eaft  before  the  fun  rifes,  of  in  the  weft  after  he  fets  \  an(d  never' 
the*  ccnitGiry  •  » 

Mercury  and  Venus  are  fonKtimes  feen  paffing  over  the  diflci 
of  the  £ua  like  round  dark  fpots.         •        .     < 

Mars  IS  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  giving  a  much  duller  licht* 
than  Venus,  though  he  fometimes  appears  equal  to  hei*  in  (ize*^ 
Ue  iinot'^m^ted  in  his  motions  like  Venus  and -Mc^rcury,  but^ 
appears  fometimes  very  near  the  fun,  fometimes  at  a  greiit  dif-^ 
tance  fronn  him,  rifing  when  the  fun  fets,  or  fetting  when  he 
fifes.  So  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  Jupiter  fhines  with  a  bri^^hf 
wfihe  Kght,  Saturn  with  a  pale  faint  one.  The  motion  of  Sa^-' 
tucA  amoag  the  fixed  ftars  is  fo  ilow,  that  unle&  carefully  ob-^ 
ferved  for  fome  time  he  will  feem  not  to  move  at  all;     ' 

The  Georgium  Sidus  cannot  be  perceived  vrithout  the  affift^^ 
ance  of  a  telefcopc.  -       -    • 

Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter  appear  of  difFercnt  magnitude  at 
different  times,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  motion  and  of  tlfar 
of  the  earth.  This  was  obferved  by  the  ancients,  but  the  cauies 
of  it  they  could  not  exphiin. 

The  planets  and  their  fatellites  are  opaque  bodies,  which 
fliine  only  by  reflefling  the  li^ht  of  xh^f  fun.  Henco  they  ex- 
hibit different  appeannces  or  phafes  in  different  parts  of  their 
courfe,  and  when  they  fail  into  the  Chadows  of  one  another 
they  are  obfcured  or  eclipfed.  Thus  the  moon  di(.ippe3ri4  when 
file  comes  between  us  and  the  fun,  becaufe  her  dark  fide  is 
then  towards  us. 

When  the  moon  -appears  to  be  in  the  fame  place  -of  the  hea- 
vens with  the  fun^  (he  is  fatd  to  b-*  m  <bv}{tn^lorf  /  when  in  an 
oppoGte  part  tp  tbj:  fun,  in  op:>'fitioni   and  when  a  qauter  of 
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»  eirck  diftat^t  from  him,  in  quadratun.  The  conjandion  and 
oppofition  of  (he  moon  are  termed  Stztgies  or  STZGiEif 
ajod  the  line  where  thefic  conjonAions  and  oppofitions  happen, 
the  line  of  the  SyzygUs. 

As  ihe  moves^orward  m  her  orbit  from  the  fup^  we  grada-' 
aUy  fee  more  a|id  more  of  her  enHghtened  fide^  till  fhe  comes^ 
to  be  oppofite  to  the  fun,  and  then  (he  appears  with  a  r6und 
illumined  orb,  which  we  call  the  full  moon.  Dnring  the  other 
half  of  her  courfe  Ihe^  gradually  wana  or  decreafea,  till  her 
next  conjun£lion  with  the  fun,  when  (he  difappearsj  as  be- 
fore. 

.  During  the  firft  quarter  of  the  moon,  (he  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  femicircle  with  its  circumference  turned  towards  the  weft ) 
during  the  laft  quarter,  towards  the  eaft:  fometimes  in  an 
ore£l  pofitioB  ;  fometimes  inclining  according  to  her  fituatba 
with  refpe£t  to  the  fun^ 

The  earth  refie£is  the  light  of  the  fun  upon  the  mooa  in  the 
ftfme  manner  that  the  moon  does  upon  the  earths  Hence 
arifes  that  dim  light  which  is  obferved  in  the  old  and  newmoonsy 
when  the  illutninated  fide  of  the  earth  is  turned  towarda  the 
moon^  whereby,  befides  the  bright  and  fi^ining .  hontt,  we 
can,  although  but  darkly,  perceive  the  reft  of  her  uoij  between 
them* 

The  moon  turns  round  her  axis  in  the  fame  time  that  fte 
moves  round  the  earth ;  hence  ihe  always  prefenfs  the  fame 
face  to  us.  But  from  the  inequality  of  her  motion  round  Ae 
earth,  as  being  performed  in  an  ellipfe,  a  fmall  fegment  is  ob- 
ferved by  a  telefcope  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  limb,  to  appear 
a^d  difa'ppear  by  turns,  as  if  her  body  vibrated  to  and  fro,  which 
is  called  the  moon's  libration.  , 

When  the  moon  has  gone 'an 'eighth  of  her  orbit  from  her 
Conjun£lion  whh  the  fun,  a  quarter  of  her  enlightened  fide  \9 
towards  the  earth,  and  fhe  appears  horned^  or  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcenty  and  is  faid  to  be  in  thtfr/l  o^ant.  When  fhe  has  gone 
a  quarter  of  her  orbit,  one  half  of  her  enlightened  fide  is  towards 
the  earth,  which  is  called  a  half  moon  \  and  then  (he  is  faid  to  be 
in  quadrature^  or  a  quarter  old.  When  the  greateft  part  of  the 
the  moon  is  enlightened,  (he  is  faid  to  be  gtitous. 

The  diik  of  the  moon  is  divided  into  luminous  and  obfcure 
parts ;  the  former  are  thought  to  refemble  land  and  the  latter 
feas ;  but  fome  think  the  moon  has  no  feas,  and  confequently 
no  rain  nor  clouds.  The  fame  diverfity  of  opinion  exifted 
among  the  ancienrs,  Cic.  Acad.  ^aft.  ii.  39.  j  Plutarch,  de 
luaa. 

When 
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^JT&ea  the  moon  is  Tiewed  through  a  tclefcope^  efpectally  at 
lier  increafc  or  decreafe,  mountains  and  cavities  are  evidently 
perceived;  and  in  April  1787,  Dr.  Herfchel  obferved  feme- 
tbiog  like  yolcanoes  in  three  different  places* 

l%e  moon,  from  feveral  appearances,  is  thought  to  be  fur- 
rounded  by  an  atmofphere  %  but  this,  by  others,  is  denied* 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  moonrifes  about  fifty  minutes 
every  day  later  than  the  preceding.  But  this  takes  place  only  near 
the  equator.  In  places  of  xonfiderable  latitude  there  is  a  re« 
maikaUe  difference,  efpecially  in  harveil-time.  Here  the  an* 
tumnal  moons  rife  very  foon  after  fun-fet  for  feveral  evenings 
together,  and  at  the  polar  circles  from  the  firft  to  the  third  qjiar- 
ten  Thus  they  are  fupplied^with  almoft  conilant  moonlight  in 
t&e  fan's  abfcnce  at  the  poles,  for  that  tiihe  the  winter  moot^ 
ihioes  without  fetting.  Thefe  appearances  are  owing  to  the 
particular  pofition  of  the  moon's  orbit ;  which  occafions  alfo 
feveral  other  apparent  irregularities  in  her  motion.  When  the 
moon  comes  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  (he  appears  to 
cover  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  fun's  body,  and  he  is  then  faid 
to^undergo  an  ^r/i]^;  although  properly  his  rays  are  only  inter- 
cepted from  that  part  of  the  earth  on  which  the  moon's  fliadow 
falls.  When  the  earth  comes  between  the  fun  and  the  moon, 
the  moon  falls  into  the  earth's  ihadow;  and  having  no  light  of 
her  own,  (he  fufiers  a  real  ecli^e  from  the  interception  of  the 
ftto's  rays. 

Not  only  the  figure  and  motion,  but  alfo  the  comparative 
magnitude  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  earthy  is  proved  from  the 
phafcs  and  eclipfes  of  the  moon. 

An  eclipfe  of  the  fun  never  happens  but  ^  the  change  of  the 
moon,  and  of  the  moon  only  at  full  moon. 

If  the  moon  always  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  we 
(bottid  have  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  at  every  change,  and  of  the 
moon  at  every  full.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe.  The  orbit  of  the 
mooii  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  earth  ^\  degrees ;  or,  as  it  \s 
otherwife  ezprefled,  one  half  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  elevated 
5y  degrees  above  the  ecliptic,  or  goes  that  far  north  of  it  |  and 
ths  other  half  is  as  much  deprefled  below  the  ecliptic,  or  goes 
that  far  fouth  of  it*  Hence  the  moon,  every  revolution  (he 
makes  round  the  earth,  or  every  month,  incerfeds  the  ecliptip 
ia  two  poiatSy  called  her  nodes*  The  point  where  (he  goes 
north  of  the  ecliptic  into  north  latitude,  is  called  hen  afcending 
Md!r,  and  marked  thus  Si  \  the  point  where  (he  goes  fouth  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  into  fouth  latitude,  her  defending  node^  and 
narked  thus  Via  ftraight  line  between  thefe  points  is  called 
the  turn  rfibi  mm*s  mdes. 
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^s  the  moon  ev^ry  month  not  only  revolTes  about  the  earthf 
but  alfo  advances  (o  far  along  with  the  earth,  in  her  orbit  round 
the  fuO|  (be  mud  more  more  than  once  round  the  ear(h»  before 
{he  comes  again  in  conjun£lion  with  the  fun.  Hence  the  time 
between  one  conjundion  and  the  next  that  follows  it,  or  be- 
tween two  new  moons,  commonly  called  2i  Lunation  or  Synodicat 
months  is  about  two  days  five  hours  longer  than  the  time  in 
which  the  moon  performs  pnc  entire  revolution  round  the  earthy 
Cd\\t A  2i  periodic  month • 

The  moon's  place  in  her  orbit  is  always  changing  with  re- 
rpe£l  to  the  ecliptic.  Her  nodes  go  backwards,  or  contrary  to 
the  earth's  annual  motion,  ipi  degrees  every  year ;  fo  that  ia 
this  manner  they  (hifc  through  all  the  .degrees  of  the  ecliptij^y 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  flgns.  in  18  years  and  22^  days  ; 
when  the  moon  comes  to  be  in  the  fame  place,  pr  the  line  of 
her  nodes  com^  to  be  in  the  fame  direction,  with  refpe£l  to  the 
fixed  ftars,  or  with  refpcft  to  the  ecliptic,  as  before.  *  This  gave 
occafion  to  Meton's  famouis  cycle  of  the  nioon.     (See  p*  14.} 

When  in  this  progrefs  the  moon  is  lefs  than  feventecn  de- 
grees from  either  node  at  the  time  of  her  conjandlion  with 
the  fun,  her  (hadow  falls  more  or  lefs  upon  the  earthy  as  fhe' 
is  more  or  lefs  within  that  limit ;  and  thus  occafions  a  total  or 
partial  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  When  fhe  is  Ifsfs  than  twelve  .de- 
grees from  cither  node  at  the  time  of  oppofition,  (he  goes 
through  a  greater  or  lefs  portion  of  the  earth's  (hadow,  as  ihe 
is  more  or  lefs  within  this  limit:  and  thus  appears  to  us  to  be  . 
more  or  lefs  eclipfed.  Hence  the  diverGty  of  eclipfes  at  differ- 
ent times ;  and  h^nce  alfo  we  have  fo  maily  new  and  full  moous 
without  eclipfes*  ^ 

AU  opaque  bodies,  when  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun» 
cad  a  (hadow  from  them,  which  is  encompa(red  by^^a  Penum- 
bra, or  thinner  (hadow,  that  grows  larger  and  larger  as  wc 
rec<de  from  the  body.  This  caufes  the  moon  in  an  eclipfe  to 
lofe  her  light  gradually;  which  is  not  perceptible  at  firft,  but 
as  (he  goes  into  the  darker  part  of  the  penumbra^  (he  grows 
paler  and  paler,  till  (he  become  quite  obfcured.  The penumin^j 
where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  (hadow,  is  fo  dark  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  difcover  the  one  from  the  other.  When  the  moon*s 
centre  paffes  through  that  of  the  (hadow,  it  is  called  a  tatai  znd 
central  eciipfe.  The  moon  enters  the  weftern  part  of  the  (hidow^ 
with  the  eadcrn  part  of  her  limb,  and  leaves  it  contrariwife  *• 

*  X^c  Romans  foperfHtloufly  imagioed  that  the  mooo  In  an  eclipfe  waa  under  tbe 
fomtt  of  fomc  charma  or  incaataUona ;  from  which  flic  wronld  be  relieved  by  the  Ummk 
ii  irwapcta,  or  boatmg  on  biatea  f  eflUt,  Jmventh  vi.  44x«    ^vu/.  Met,  7.  ^07. 
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\i  bs  been  imagined  that  the  (hadowof  the  earth  terminates 
in  ^ymi  which  docs  not  reach  fo  far  as  the  moon  \  and  that 
properly  (he  is  eclipfed  by  the  (hadow  not  of  the  earthy  but  of 
tbc  nrth's  atmofphere.  Hence  it  is  that  the  moon  is  vifible  in 
an  eclipfe.  But  this  appearance  is  more  juftly  attributed  to 
fome  of  the  rays  of  light  being  refra£^ed  by  paffing  through  the 
earth's  atmofphere. 

.  The  Dumber  of  eclipfes,  either  of  the  fun  or  moon/vifible  in  a 
year,  cannot  be  lefs  than.two^  nor  more  than  feven  \  they  are 
uCoally  four,  rarely  more  than  fix.  EcHpfcs  of  the  fun  are  more 
irequenahan  of  the  moon,  yet  more  of  the  latter  ar^  vifible  thaa 
of  tiic  former,  becaufe  eciipfes  of  the  moon  are  feen  from  iiU 
parts  of  that  hemifphere  of  the  earth  which  is  next  to  her,  but 
t^  fun's  eciipfes  are  yifible  only  to  that  fmall  portion  of  the 
liemlfphere  next  to  him,  whereon  the  moon's  fiiadow  falls. 

Eciipfes  are  of  great  ufe  in  determining  exa^ly  the  time  of 
pift  e?entSt  Hence  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  led  to  compofe  his 
cbrooology. 

Lunar  eciipfes  are  particularly  ufeful  in  determining  the 
longitude  of  places ;  thus,  if  a  lunar  eclipfe  is  known  to  begin  or 
end  at  London  exa£lly  at  midnight,  and  is  feen  at  another  pl^ce 
tt  10  at  night,  that  other  place  is  30  degrees  weft  of  London :  If 
at  two  in  the  morning,  the  place  is  30  degrees  ^aft  of  London. 

Botas  it  is^  not  eafy  to  aficertain  .the  precife  moment  either  of 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  lunar  eclipfe,  recourfe  b^s  b^cn  bal 
for  determining  the  loneitude  of  places  to  the  eciipfes  of  Jupi? 
ttr's  fatellites,  which  disappear  fo  inftantaneoiifly  as  they  enter 
Jupiter's  (hadow,  and  emerge  fo  fuddenly  out  of  it,  that  the  ob* 
fervation  may  be  made  to  a  fecond  of  time.  The  firft  or  neareft 
fatdUte*to  Jupiter  is  found  to  be  molt  advantageous  for  this 
P^ipofei  becaufe  its  immerGons  and  emeriions  arc  mod  frequent. 
By  obfenring  thefe,  the  longitude  of  places  msy  be  very  exactly 
afcertalDed  on  laqd,  but  not  fo  at  fea,  becaufe  tl^eloUiug  of  th(> 
fliip  prevents  all  nice  telefcopic  obfervations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  fince  the  invention  pf  telefcppes,  that 
^eciipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites  are  feen  x6  minutes  fooner, 
vhen  the  earth  is  Qeareft  to  Jupiter,  than  when  it  is  farthefl 
from  him;  whiich  fiiows  that  light  takes  16  niinutes  to  move 
through  a  fpace  egual  to  the  wid(h  or  diameter  of  the  earth> 
orbit,  which  is  about  190  millions  of  miles*,  and  coufequently 
}t  muft  take  8  minutes  in  coming  from  the  fun  to  the  earth  ; 
3S  the  fun  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  that  is, 
2t  the  half  of  190  millions  of  miles,  or  95  milKons  of  ixiiles 
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front  the  earth*  So  that  light  mores  ii»87;>oeo  mtlei  m  at 
minute;  that  is,  more  than  a  million  of  times  fwifter  than  a 
e^nipn  ball,  which  is  computed  to  move  at  the  rate  of  480  mile$ 
itt  an  hour,  or  eight  miles  in  a  minute. 

TIDES- 

""  The  Tides  are  produced  chiefly  hj  the  attrafiion  of  the  mooflj^ 
Cic.divift.  ii.  14.  and  partly  by  that  of  the  fun ;  (caufainfoUlu" 
naque^  Plin.  ii.  97.  f.  99.)  The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  {(tfltif 
accejfus  et  receffus)  take  place  twice  every  24  hours  50  minutes, 
which  is  a  complete  lunarday^  or  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolvr 
ing  round  the  earth,  from  the  meridian  to  the  meridian  again. 

When  the  tides  rife  higher  than  oj^inary,  they  are  called 
fpring  tides ;  when  lower  than  ordinary,  neap  tfdesn     Both  hap« 
•  pen  twice  every  month ;  the  former  at  new  and  full  moon, 
when  the  force  of  the  fun  and  moon  a£k  in  conjunction  01^ 
the  waters  of  the  fea ;  and  the  latter  when  the  moon  is  in 
quadrature,  and  the  influence  of  her  attradion  is  dimini(he4 
by  the  oppofite  influence  of  the  fun.    The  tides  rifehigheft 
itear  the  equator,  and  are  more  perceptible  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  than  in  the  open  fea.    The  greateft  height  *  to  which  the 
tide  is  known  to  rife,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  lodus^  ^bere 
it  rifes  above  30  feet  f  •     Hence  we  may  eaCly  conceive  the  afto^ 
liifliment  of  the  foldiers  of  Alexander  at  this  appearance,  which 
they  had  never  before  feen.  Sec.  Curt,  9. 9.    For  in  thofe  feas 
which  come  far  up  into  the  land,  and  are  joined  to  the  ocean 
only  by  a  narrow^  ftrait,  as  thb  Mediterranean^  with-which  alone 
diey  were  acquainted,  the  tides  are  fcarccly  perceptible* 

Although  the  caufe  of  the  tides  was  known  to  the  i&cients, 
jtt  it  was  firft  rationally  explained  by  Kepler,  and  more  fully 
jUuftrated  by  Newton,  who,  with  h^s  ufual  fagacity,  iblved  fe- 
veral  difl^cuHies  on  this  f^bje£l,  which  formerly  were  thought 
inexplicable. 

By  the  motion  of  the  tide^  the  waters  of  the  fea  are  kept 
from  putrefaction,  and  thus  thofe  myriads  of  animals  it  contains 
are  preferved.  Although  the  tides  fcem  to  fluduate  on  the  fea- 
fliores,  yet  in  the  great  ocean  the  waters  have  a  conftant  motion 
weftwards,  following  the  courfe  of  the  n(ioonj  which  hM  been 

^  (According  to  Vamiusi  W.  i.  page  %Si») 

f  In  the  Bay  of  F«indy  in  Npith  America,  the  tide  rifes  from  45  to  60  feet.  Su 
^.685.  In  fom?  pUcei  of  the  BHftol  duoncl  the  tide  rlfet  4s  feet,  and  rometimei 
inoic,  
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Mani  bjr  navigatort  in  TaiioiM  plaeef ^  plrticolarij  -in  thof# 
ftnits  which  join  one  ocean  to  another.    ' 

Scidcs  this  general  motion  of  die  fea»  there  are  others  pc* 
collar  to  certain  parts  of  it,  called  cunrnU.  There  is  one 
aloog  the  coaft  of  Gntnea,  from  weft  to  eaft,  fo  ftrong,  that 
apai&gey  which, 'with  the  current,  is  gone  in  two  days,  is 
vith  difficnltj  performed  in  fix  weeks  agaioft  it.  This  current 
deftroyed  fcveral  (hips  before  mariners  were  acquainted  wkb 
it,  either  by  driving  them  on  rocks  and  (hoals,  or  detaining 
them  nil  the  crews  perifhed  by  fkmine.  This  current,  however^ 
does  not  extend  above  fourteen  miles  from  (hore.  There  are 
alfo  ftrong  currents  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  feveral  pther  parts.  But  the  moft  remarkable  it 
Ait  in  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  from  the  ocean  into  the  Medi«^ 
teiraaean.  For  confidering  the  number  of  large  rivers  which, 
aie  continually  running  into  that  fea,  we  ihould  naturally  ex- 
peft  a  ftrong  current  from  it  into  the  Atlantic  *•  But  the  con* 
trary  is  the  cafe :  to  explain  which,  an  under  current  has  been 
fftppofed,  which  carries  as  much  or  more  water  into  the  Atlan^ 
tic,  than  the  upper  current  carries  from  it.  Some  explain  it ' 
by  evaporation,  and  others  by  a  fubterraneoUs  cohununication 
with  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  real  caufe  feems  not  to  be  yet 
thorough]^  underftood. 


H.    Of  iU  FIXED  STARS. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  ftars,  and  their  different  altitudCt 
axe  occafioned  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  dif* 
ferent  pofition  of  ^  fpedlator  on  its  furface.  Lucan*  ix.  540. 

Althoagh  the  fixed  ftars  keep  their  relative. places  with  re* 
fped  to  each  other,  vet  they  change  their  fituation  very  much 
with  refpeft  to  us ;  tome  rifing,  others  felting  \  fome  defcrib* 
\vi%  large  circles,  others  fmall  \  fome  going  over  our  headst 
others  juft  rifing  aboye  the  horizon,  and  then  difappearing. 
Some  ftars  neither  rife  nor  fet,  hut  feem  to  turn  round  one 
immoveable  point,  near  which  is  placed  a  fingle  ftar,  called  the 
mrtbpole^  ox  polar  ftar f  This  ftar  appears  more  or  iefs  ele- 
vated above  the  horizon,  according  to  the  part  of  the  earth 
from  which  it  is  viewed.  As  we  go  north  it  gradually  rifes,  and 
if  we  could  reach  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  polar  ftar 

*  At  there  is  ffom  (&e  Eazine  fea  into  the  Propoatis,  Poji.  il,  97.  /.  xoo.    Smtc. 
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would  appear  dtfcft!7  over  our  hea<fs,  and  we  (Koiild  fee  onf^r 
the  ftars  of  the  northern  hemifpherc,'none  of  whkh  would 
ever  fet ;  bat  they  would  all  appe^ir  t6  move  routed  in  circles 
parallel  to  the  horizon^  whence  this  is ealled  a  PARALLEL 
SPHERE. 

As  we  go  fouthy  the  polar  ftar  gradually  finks,  till  we  reach 
theequator,  when  it  appears  in- thtf  horizon.  There  we  fee 
theilars  of  both  hemifpheres,  all  of  them  rifing  and  fttting 
perpendicularly  us  the  horizon  ;  fo  that,'  like  the  fun,  they"  arc 
cxa£lly  i2  hours  above  the  horizon,  and  12  bours'below  it; 
land  the  whole  ftarry  heavens  refemble  a  large  concave  fpbere, 
befpangled  with  ilars  moving  round  two  immoveable  points, 
which  like  the  ends  of  an  axis  remain  fixed  in  the  horizon. 
Hence  this  is  called  a  RIGHT  SPHERE',  and  to  have  a  juft 
conception  of  the  flarry  firmament^  a  fpe^lator  fiiould  be  fup- 
pofed'tQ  be  placed  in  this  Gtuation. 

-  When  we  crofs  the  equator,  and  go  fouthwards,  the  north 
pole  ftar  difappears,  and  then  gradually,  as  we  advance,  the 
ftars  next  to  it.  The  foiith  pole  proportionally  rifes,  and  the 
ftars  round  it,  which  are  all  at  fome  diftance  from  the  pole ; 
for  that  none  of  thelhi^bas  got  the  name  of  the  fouth  polar  ftar, 
as  in  the  north. 

In  every  other  part  of  the  earth,  except  at  the  (rquator  and 
the  poles,  the  ftars  feem  to  rife  and  fet  obliquely,  with  refpe£l 
to  the  horizon  \  whence  this  is  called  an  OBLIQUE  SPHERE, 

The  fixed  ftars  have  been  diftributcd  by  aftronomers  into 
certain  parcels  called  CONSTELLATIONS;  and  the  number 
of  viGble  ftars  in  each|  with  thpir  pofition  and  magnicude^  af- 
Certaincd,  , 

The  ftars,  from  their  different  apparent  fize,  arc  divided  intq 
fix  clafles.  The  largeft  and  brighteft  are  .called  ftars  of  the 
Jirjl  ntagnitudi ;  thofe  next  in  luftre  and  bri|;htnef$,  are  called 
ftars  of  the  ficGrtd  magnitude ;  and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  thofe 
of  ihe.Jtxth  or  ftvenih  tnagnitudei  which  arc  the  fmalleft  that 
tan  be  cfifcern^d  ^ith  the  naked  eye. 

Thofe  ftars  which  cannot  be  ften  without  the  alliftance  of 
glafTes.  are  called  TELESCOPIC  STARS. 

The  number  of  ftars  viCble  at  once  in  citl'cr  hemifpherc, 
with  the  Hciked  eye,  do  not  exceed  1000;  in  both  hem ifpheres^ 
or  in  the  whole  heavens,  2000. 

The  firft  perfon  who  numbered  the  ftars,  and  reduced  them 
to  order^  was  Hipparchus,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  about  12b  years 
before  the  Chriftian  sera.     (See  p.  19.) 

The  number  of  the  ancient  conftellations  was  48,  including, 
according  to  Hipparchus^  1&22  ftars:  12  confteUationa  in  the 

Zodiac^ 
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Zodiac;  21  north  of  it,  or  in  the  northern  region;  and  ig 
foutb  of  itj  or  in  the  foutfaern  region. 

Such  ftars  as  were  not  inchided  in  any  of  thefe,  wcfe  railed 
wrfirmeijlars.  Modern  aflronomers  have  added  14  con(^eI]a« 
tions  in  the  fouthern  region,-  made  up  chiefly  of  ftars  unknowa 
to  the  ancients  ;  and  one  condellatton  in  the  northern,  region^ 
HcreUus  compoftd  10  conftellations  out  of  the  unformed  ftars* 

The  ancients  gave  various  names  to  the  different  confteDa* 
tions,  the  reafons  of  which  are  involved  in  fable.  "See  0W« 
la}.^ Manil.  Ajlr. 

The  conftellations  of  the  ZodiaCr  and  the  ftara  contained  in 
cacbi  according  to  Ffamftead,  are  as  follow : 


I*  Arks  the  Ram,    '  66 

2.  Taurus^  the  Bull,  1 4 1 


8.  Scorpius,  the  Scorpion,  44 

9.  Sagittarius^  the  Archer,  69 


3.  Cttmni^  the  Twins,         85      10.  C^/r/V^r/yiy/,  the  Goat,  51 


11.  AquariuSf  the  Water^ 

bearer,  108 

12.  Pyiesy  the  Fifhes,       113 


4.  Cancer^  the  Crab,  83 

5*  Leo^  the  Lion,  1    95 

6.  Virgo^  the  Virgin,         110 

7.  Libra  vel  Chela^  the 

Balance  or  Scales,       5 1 

T|ie  firft  fix  are  called  the  northern  figos^  the  lad  fix  the 
foathem,  Cofricornusy  Aquarius^  Pifies,  Arus,  Taurusy  and 
Gemniy  are  cMt^  xhc  ajcending  fignsj  the  other  px,  the  de^ 
fanUng  figns  *. 

The  ancient  conftellations  north  of  the  Zodiac,  or  in  the 
northern  region,  are,  .  j 

Urfa  Minar,  the  Leffer  Bear,  containing  24  ftars ;  Urfa  Ma- 
/0r,  the  Greater  Bear,  87;  Vracoy  the  JDragon,  ^o;  Cepheusy 
a  King  of  Ethiopia,  father  to  Andromeda,  35  ;  Bootes  ArBo^ 
P^*y  the  keeper  of  the. Bear,  54;  Coroua  Borei/is  vcl  ^S/jp- 
t^fiirienqiis^  the  Northern  Crown,  2i  ,  Hercules^  or  EngonHjis^ 
the  man  on  his  knee,  113;  Lyray  the  Harp,  21;  Cygnusy  the 
Swan,  81  i  Cajfiopeioy  xht  wife  of  Cepheus,  and  motncr  of 
Andromeda,  reprefented  as  fitting  in  a  chair,  55  \  Perfeusy  the 
deliverer  and  hu(band  of  Andromeda,  with  the  head  of  Me^ 
dufa^  59 ;  Auriga^  the  Waggoner,  66 ;  Ophiuchus^  Angulieneris, 
or  SerpentariuSy  the  man  who  holds  the  Serpent,  74  j  Serpens^ 
the  Serpent,  64^  SagittOy  the  Arrow,  r%\  Aqu'ila^  the  Lagle, 
7t',  DtipblfiUSy  the  Dolphin,  iZ\  EquuUus  vel  Equi/efliOy  the 
Horfc's  Head,  10;  Pegifus  yt\  Equusy  the  Flying  Hoi fc,  89  j 
AniH^midaj  t(>\  Triangiium,  the  triangle,   15. 

*  LiVn  ancIcntTy  wai  not  ranked  among  die  fignii  yirr*  C.i.  t\*  et  Sere,  in  ftff* 
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Cetuj^  PriJHsy  Ptfiris  vel  Pijriff,  the  Whale,  to  Vhich  An-* 
^meda  was  ezpofedy  aod  from  which  (he  was  freed  by  Per* 
iea»i  97.1  ,Ori9;7,  a  famottd  hunter,  of  enorniout  fize,  7*8;  £n« 
iiinusjluvius^  the  river  Eridanus  or  Po.in  Italy,  84;  L^puif  the 
Bare,  10 ;  Cemti/  Mtijor^  the  Greater  Dog,  3 1 ;  dmu  Minor ^ 
the  Lefier  Dog,  14;  Arf/>  nsviSf  the  ihip  Argo,  64  \  Hjclroj^ 
the  Water  Serpent  of  Lerna,  60 ;  Crater^  the  Cup,  3 1 ;  Cor-r 
tff«J,  the  Crow,  g\  Cetttaurui,  the  Centaur,  35;  Lupus,  the 
Wolf,  :^4;  ^r^s,  the  Altar,  9;  Corona  Aujlrtdis,  the  Southern 
Crown^  12  ;  Pifcis  Auftralis,  the  Southern  Fiih,  24. 
•  The  new  foittbem  coftftellations,  moftly  inTiGble  to  us  who 
live  fo  far  north,  are, 

Cdumha  Naacbi,  Noah's  Dove,  10;  R»Bttr  Cifrolinumf  the 
Royal  Oak,  or  Bang  Charles's  Oak,  a  name  contrived  by  Hal- 
ley  iff  menK>ry  of  the  oak  which  faved  Charles  IL  10 ;  Grus, 
the  Crane,  13;  the  Phcenixy  13;  bdus,  the  Indian,  izj  Payo% 
the  Peacock^  14 ;  Apus  vel  Avis  Indica^  the  Bird  of  Paradifc, 
1.T  \  Apis  vel  Mufcoy  the  Bee  or  Fly,  4;  the  Chamaleony  10  i 
Triangulum  Auftfaliy  the  Southern  Triangle^  5 ;  Pifcis  Volansy 
the  Flving  FiQi, 6;  Dora4o  vel  Xiphiasy  the  Swortf  Fifli,  6\  Ton- 
€Q»9  tne  American  Goofe,  9;  Hydrus,  the  Water  Snake,  xo. 

The  new  conftellatbn  in  the  Zodiac  is. 

Coma  Birenlcif,  Berenice's  Hair,  43,  near  the  Lion*s  tail; 
nd  in  the  northern  region,  Anttn6usy  near  the  Eagle* 

The  conftellations  maitc  out  of  the  unformed  ftars  ^y  Heve- 
So*  are. 

The  Lynx,  44,  between  Gemini  and  Urfa  Major  ^  Leo  Mi* 
noty  the  LeiTer  Lion,  between  Leo  and  Urfa  Major ,  535  -Ap^ 
whn  et  Chmras-y  vel  Cor  Cariliy  the  Greyhounds,  between  Urfa 
Myor  and  Bootesy  25  ;  Cerberus  el  Ramusy  Cerberus  and  the 
Branch,  in  the  right  hand  of  Hercules,  4  \  VulpecUla  e$  Anfer% 
the  Fox  and  the  Goofe  between  the  Swan  and  the  £agle,  35  * 
tcuhm  Sdiie/Uy  Sobicflti's  Shield,  or  the  Crofs,  7,  near  Sagitta- 
rius ;  Lacerta,  the  Lizard,  between  PegXfus  and  CepheuSy  yo ; 
Canielopardusy  between  Cafliopeia  and  Urfa  Major,  58;  Mo* 
nociros,  the  Unicorn,  31,  near  Canis  Major y  or  the  Greater 
Dog;  Sextans  Vrani^y  the  Sextant  of  Urania,  or  the  fixth  part 
of  a  circle,  41,  near  Hydra  :  To  thcfe  add.  Mount  MenUluSt 
near  the  Serpent ;  Mufcay  the  Fly,  and  the  leffer  Triangle* 
between  Ariet  and  Perfeus*  , 

In  the  number  of  ftars  annexed  to  each  conftellation,  ^^ 
nfually  marked  on  modern  globes,  are  included  a  good  n^any 
rifible  only  with  a  telefcopct 
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Some  of  the  principal  ftara  hay^  got  paitictdar  or  proper 
names,  as,  SirhiSj  or  the  Dog  Star,  the  hrgeft  and  brighteft  of 
all  Ac  ftarSi  in  the  mouth  of  the  Greater  l^g  |  Procyn,  in  the 
JjcffcT.Dog  I  jtUetarattf  or  the  Bull's  eye }  Capellaf  or  the  Goa^ 
'm  the  Waggoner ;  ArBiirutj  between  the  legs  of  Bootes  % 
Cafivr  and  Poltuxy  two  ftars  in  Gemwi  \  HmJU^  the  KidSf  two 
ftan  m  Jiurtga  near  Capella :  So  certain  dufters  of  ftars ;  as» 
P//»^  or  the  Seven  Stars,  in  the  Bull's  neck  %  HfUda  or 
StdUr,  near  the  BdPs  eye,  &c. 

On  moft  celeilial  globes  or  charts  the  ftars  in  each  conftella* 
ttoQ  are  diftingutfhed  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Romaa 
alphabets,  which  mark  them  as  exadly  as  proper  names ;  the 
^otnrance  of  J.  Bayer,  a*  1603.  The  (irft  letter  of  the  Greek 
aJpIubet  is  affixed  to  the  largeft  ftar  in  each  conftcUation ;  the 
fecond  letter  to  the  next,  and  fo  on.  If  there  are  more  ftara 
vti  the  conftellations  than  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  re* 
oainder  are  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 

There  is  a  particular  tra^  in  the  iky,  of  a  whitifli  colour, 
which  goes  round  the  whole  heavens,  called  Via  laBta^  the 
Galaxy  or  milky  way  ;  occaGoned,  it  is  thought,  by  an  innu^ 
merable  multitude  of  ftars  placed  in  it,  which  are  not  vifiUe  to 
the  naked  eye. 

Befides  the  milky  way,  there  are  many  other  parts  of  the 
heaTens  brighter  than  thereft,  called  Nbbuljb,  of  which  very* 
few  are  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Of  thefe  Dr.  Herfchdl 
Jtasgiren  a  very  large  catalogue.  Only  103  had  been  afcer- 
tatned  before.  This  eminent  aftronomer  has  aUb  difcovered 
certain  luminous  points  in  the  heavens,  which,  from  their  vni-* 
fonn  and  vivid  light,  he  calls  planftarj  nebula. 

All  thefe  nebula  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the  blended 
light  of  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  ftars,  many  of  which*  have  been 
difcoyered  hy  nieans  of  the  late  improvements  in  telefcopea 
whereby  alfo  the  pumber  of  the  ftars  has  been  found  to  be 
great  beyond  conception.  We  may  form  fome  idea  of  thta 
xrom  the  calculation  of  the  fame  accurate  obferver,  that  in  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  there  pafled  through  the  field  of  view  of  his 
teleficope  no  lefs  than  1 16,000  ftars. 

Although  the  fixed  ftars  appear  to  remain  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion.with  refpeA  to  o^e  another^  yet  many  of  them  are  found 
to  undergo  particular  changes ;  and  fome  aftronomers  think  that 
all  the  ftars  have  a  certain  motion,  fimikur  to  that  of  the  folar 
fyftem,  which  their  diftance  prevents  us  from  perceiving. 

Some  ftars  known  to  the  ancients  are  no  longer  ta  be  feen, 
while  new  ones  have  been  difcovered.    Some  ftm  are  found  to 

have 
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lia?e  J^iViodical  incrcafc.  and'dtcrca(e  of  magnitude."  Some 
new  ftars  have  appeared  all '^f  once  with  furpafling  fpleridour,' 
^x\A  in  a'  fbort  Cime  I#ve  entirely  difs^ppeared  ;  as  tliat  in  the, time 
of  Hipparchus,  which  is  faid  to  have  induced  him  to  conipofe 
his  catalogue*  of  ilaf ^  fot  the  in(lru6lion  of  future  obfervcrs* 

The  (irll  uar  of  this  kind  obferved  by  the  moderns  was 
tfifcovcred  in  Novetnbcr  1572,  and  difappeared  March  1574* 
Several  others  have  fince  been  dbferved. 

Some  (lars  have  been  foiind  to  difappear  and  appear  agaiPi 
and  that  at  fixed  periods,  hence  call^^d  re- apparent  Jlars.  A 
number  of  ftars  which  ^appear  fingle  to  the  naked  eye,  when 
viewed  through  a  tclefcope,  are  fovmd  to  confift  of  two,  three, 
or  more  ftars. 
X  We  majrform  fome  conception  of  the  immenfe  diftancc  of 

the  fixed  ftars  from  this  cdnfideration  ;  that  although  the  earth 
in*  moving  round  the  fun  is  190  millions  of  miles  nearer  the 
fixed  ftars  in  one  part  of  its  orbit  than  in  the  oppofice,  yet 
their  magnitude  and  brightnefs  are  not  in  the  leaft  altered  ;  aud 
the  polar  ftar,  in  every  part  of  the  earth's  orbit,  always  ap- 
pears to  us  in  the  fame  pofition  5  hence  we  conclude,  that  the 
irhole  extent  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  but  as  an  imperceptible 
ppintj  in  comparifon  of  the  diftancc  of  the  ftxed  ftars. 


ne  cei^estial  globe. 

The  celeftial  globe  is  an  artificial  reprcfentation  of  the  hea- 
Ttns,  on  which  the' fixed  ftars  are  marked  according  to  their 
magnitude  an4  fituation.  This  is  not  fo  juft  a  reprefentation 
of  the  heavens  as  the  terreftrial  globe  is  of  the  earth  ;  becaufe 
the  ftars  are  drawn  upon  a  convex  fphere,  whereas  they  appear 
to  as  in  a  concave  one.  So  that  to  have  a  proper  conception 
of  the  celeftial  globe,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  obferver  placed  in 
the  centi-c,  and  the  furfacc  to  be  tranfparent ;  then,  by  turning 
on  its  axis,  it  will  exhibit  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  apparent 
dromal  motion  of  the  heavens. 

The  planets  are  not  marked  on  the  celeftial  globe,  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  of  their  motion. 

^  The  circles  on  the  celeftial  are  much  the  fame  as  on  the 
terreftrial  globe. 

All  circles  that  divide  cither. globe  into  two  halves  are  called 
the  great  cirdes  of  the  fphere,  of  which  fome  2rcjixed  and  /w- 
ntsycable^  arid  thpreforc  marked  on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  i»s 
x\\^  etjuator^  (which  odT  the  celeftial  globe  is  always  calleil  the 
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tjuiftoBial,)  and  i^liptic ;  oth^ra  vary  their  place  or  pofitloiii  ac* 
cording  to  the  fituation  oT  the  fpeclator  j  and  therfefore  arc 
called  mweable  circles,  as  the  horjzon  an()  meridian.  Such  cir- 
cJf^asdo  not  divide  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts  are  called 
Uffr  circles  j  as  the  paralleU  of  latitude,  the  U'optcs^  and  folat 
circles. 

Great  circles  paffinp;  through  the  izeAith  and'nadir,  arid  con- 
fcqnemly  cutting  the  horizon  at  ri^ht  angles,  or  (Iraight  over^ 
arc  Krj^tii  fecondaries  to  the  horizon ;  vertical  circles  ot  azimuthsm 

The  f crtical  circle  pafling  through  the  call  and  weft  points 
of  the  horizon,  is  called  the  prime,  vertical j  or  circle  oj.  £jsjt 
ani  welt. 

The  azimuii  of  any  liar  is  an  arc  oF  the  horizoa,  interceptel 
bctweea  the  vertical  circle  pafling  through  it,  ind  the  norih'or 
feuA  point  of  the  horizon.  Thus,  if  a  vertical  circle  pafling 
throbgh  a  (lar  cut  the  horizon  in  a  poiflt  70  degrees  fronl  the 
Donh,  wc  fay,  the  ijar's  azimuth  ja*  jo  degrees  from  the  nbrth^ 
or  I  JO  degrees  from  the  fouth. 

The  amplitude  of  a  liar  is  the  didance  of  its  riGng  or  fettiji|; 
from  the  eatt  or  well.  The  ampritude'ofa  ftar  rifing  is  called 
irftve  OT  ffriefttal 'y  tcXiingy  occafive  ox  occidental ;  and  both  the Cc 
arc  called  northern  or  fcuthern,  as  the  ftar  rifes  or  fees  to  the 
fiorth  or  fouth  of  the  eaft  and  weft  points. 

Amplitude  denotes  the  bearing  of  the  fun  or  <5f  a  ftar,'  ukh 
rcfpcQ  to  eaft  or  weft,  only  at  their  rifing  or  fetting  ;  but 
qzimuth  (hews  their  bearing  with  refpe£t  to  eaft  and  weft  at 
any  time,  cither  wlicn  above  or  under  the  horizon. 

All  lefler  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon  are  called  its  paraUeU^ 
and  with  rcfpe£l  to  the  heavens,  tliey  are  called  almacanlhers^ 
or  parallels  of  altitude. 

The  ahitude  of  a  ftar,  or  nnv  noint  in  the  heavens,  is  an 
arc  of  1  vertical  circle  intercepted  bi'tween  the  ftar  or  point  and 
the  horizon.  If  the  ftar  or  point  be  upon  the  meridian,  it  is 
then  called  the  meridian  attitude.  The  complement  of  altitude, 
or  what  it  wants  of  90  degrees,  is  called  zenith  dijfance^ 

The  want  of  vertical  circles  and  parallels  of  altitude  on  the 
globe  is  fupplied  by  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  which  b;iing 
fcrcwed  to  the  brafs  meridian  in  the  zenith,  and  having  its  lower 
end  put  in  between  tlie  globe  and  wooden  horizon,  may  be 
tamed  about  to  any  point  required.  The  JiduciaJ  or  graduated 
edge  reprefents  the  vertical  circles,  and  the  degrees  marked  oa 
it  defcribe  the  parallels  of  altitude. 

By  altering  the  pofition  of  the  globe,  one  kind  of  circles  may 
k  made  to  xeprefent  or  fupply  the  phce  of  another.    Thuj,  if 
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the  poles  of  the  world  be  brought  to  the  zenith  and  nadir,  thaf 
is^  in  a  parallel  fpberi^  the  equinoAIal  will  coincide  with  the 
horizon,  the  meridians  will  become  vertical  circles,  and  thd 
pajaliels  of  declination  will  become  almdcanthers^  or  parallels 
of  altitude*  In  like  manner,  if  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  be 
brought  to  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  ecliptic  will  coincide  with 
the  horizon^  the  circles  of  longitude  oii  the  cekftial  globe  will 
become  wrtical  circles,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  will  become 
almacanthers ;  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  ftars  are  de- 
termined from  the  ecliptic. 

The  longitude  of  the  ftars  and  platiets  is  reckoned  upoD 
the  ecliptic ;  the  numbers  beginning  at  the  firft  point  of  Aries, 
or  the  vernal  equinox,  where  the  ecliptic  erodes  the  equatofi 
and  increafing  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns*  Thus, 
Ittppofe  the  fun  to  be  in  the  toth  degree  of  Leo^  we  fay,  his 
lbngit}ide  op  place  is  4  figns,  1 0  degrees ;  becaufe  he  has 
already  paiTcd  the. 4  figns,  Aries^  Taurus^  Gemtni^  Cdncei^^  and 
is  10  degrees  in  the  fifth* 

The  latitude  of  the  ftars  and  planets  is  determined  by  theit 
diftance  from  the  ecliptic,  upon  ,a  fecondary  or  great  circle 
polling  through  its  poles,  and  eroding  it  at  right  angles*  Twen<^ 
ty^four  of  thefe  circular  lines,  which  crofs  the  ecliptic  at 
light  angles,  15  degrees  from  each  other,  are  ufually  marked 
en  the  celeftial  globe,  meeting  in  two  points,  called  the  poles  of 
the  eclipttc^^-Hcnct  longitude  and  latitude  on  the  celeftial  globe 
bears  juft  the  fame  relation  to  the  ecliptic,  as  they  do  on  the 
terreftrial  globe  to  the  equator. 

As  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth  Is  meafured  by 
degrees  upon  the  equator,  counting  from  the  firft  meridian  ; 
to  the  longitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  meafured  by  degrees 
upon  the  ecliptic,  counting  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries.  And 
as  latitude  on  the  earth  is  meafured  by  degrees  upon  the  meri<' 
dian,  counting  from  the  equator,  fo  the  latitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  meafured  by  degrees  upon  a  circle  of  longitude,  count- 
ing either  north  or  fouth  from  the  ecliptic.  The  fun^  there* 
fore,  has  no  latitude,  being  always  in  the  ecliptic ;  nor  do  we 
nfually  fpeak  of  his  longitude,  but  of  his  place  in  the  ecliptic, 
cxpreding  it  by  fuch  a  degree  of  fuch  a  fign,  as  5  degrees  of 
Taurus,  ioftead  of  35  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  two  points  where  the  ecliptic  erodes  the  equinoctial  are 
called  the  equinoBial  points^  and  the  firft  points  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn  tht  fol/iitial  points.  The  meridian  pading  through 
the  equinofiial  points  is  called  the  ejuimffial  colure,  tmrough  tbo 
(olftitial  points  the  fol/litial  colure. 

The 
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tlie  diSance  of  znf  heaTenly  body  frotti  tlie  et}otiK>ffia|« 
laeafuitd  from  the  meridian,  is  called  it$  declinatiofu  ^ 

Tbe  fiui'«  declinatioii,  either  north  or  (bnth,  is  the  fame  at 
tkbdtttde  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  tlien  Tertical.  There- 
fore, aM  parallels  of  decKnatioti  on  che  c^eitial  globe  are  cbd 
Dune  as  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  terreftriaL 

That  which  iscaHed  longitude  oti  the  terrefirial  globe  i^ 
called  RIGHT  ASCSNsioN  bn  the  celeftial^  namely,  the  diftance 
of  tbe  fan  or  ftars  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  counted  on  the 
cquifiodial.  Aftronomers  alfo  fpeak  of  oUi^e  ttfcer^tm  and  J^« 
^sjm^  by  which  j^  meant  the  diftance  of  that  point  of  the 
e(|aiiiodial  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  which  rifes  or  fet6  af 
die  £une  time  that  the  fun  or  ftar  rifes  or  fets.  Or  thus,  the 
f%htfcn^un  of  the  fan  or  of  a  ftar  is  that  point  of  the  equi- 
Boftial  which  comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  fun  or  ftar^ 
Mfu  efunjkn  is  that  point  of  the  equinodial  which  rifes  o^ 
fets  with  the  ftar.  Afctnftonai  difference  is  the  difference  be« 
tveen  right  and  oblique  afcenfion*  The  fun's  afcenfional  di£- 
faenoe  tamed  itito  timci  is  juft  fo  much  as  he  fifes  before  oC 
after  fix  o^clock. 

The  cdeftial  globe  is  reBtfitd^  when  it  is  put  in  that  pofitioa 
itt  whidi  it  may  reprefent  exaAIy  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
leavens.  As  that  pofition  varies  in  diflierent  places  according 
to  Aeir  different  latitude ;  therefore,  to  reBify  the  g?obe  for 
toy  place,  is  to  elevate  the  pole  of  the  celeftial  globe  the  fame 
aomber  of  degrees  and  minutes  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
as  the  latitude  of  the  place  is.  Thus  the  latitude  of  London 
beiDg  51-L  degrees,  let  the  globe  be  moved  till  the  kneridian  cut 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  in  that  point ;  bring  the  fun's  place  in 
tbeec^ic  to  the  meridian,  make  the  hour  index  point  to  the 
noft  eicfated  12,  or  xii  at  noon,  and  fet  the  meridian  of  the 
globe  north  and  fouth  by  the  compafs,  and  the  globe  Uriil  be 
leOtfied. 

That  pandlei  to  the  equinoAial  which  divides  the  ftars  that 
never  fet  to  tas  from  tbofe  that  do,  is  called  the  circle  of  perpetual 
^pparkwi  s  the  parallel  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equinodial  which 
dirides  the  ftars  that  never  rife  from  thofe  that  do,  is  called 
the  circle  ef  perpetual  accultation. 

The  right  afcenfion  and  declination  of  the  fun,  or  of  any 
given  ftar,  is  found  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  a  place  upon  the  terreftrial  globe. 

Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  meridian,  and  that  point  of  the 

cquiDodial  which  is  under  the  meridian  will  fhew  the  fun's 
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rl^ht  afcenfion  ;  thus,  on  the  iith  Ma-y,  the  right  afceftft;)!! 
of  the  fan  will  be  found  to  be  47  degrees  id  minutet* 
Bring  the  fun'h  place  to  the  weAern  edge  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  degree  of  the  equator  cut  by  the  horizon  i^  his  oblique  4^^ 
fcenjion  y  bring  it  to  the  eaftern  ilde^  and  you  will  there  find  his 
oblique  afcenjion. 

Soy  bring  th^  given  (tar  to  the  meridian,  and  the  degree  un« 
der  which  it  lies  is  its  declination;  and  the  point  in  which  the 
meridian  interfefis  the  equino£lial  is  its  right  afcen God  j  thua 
the  declination  of  Arflurus  is  20  degrees  20  minutes  4iorth; 
his  right^^aicennon  21 1  degrees*  So  the  declination  of  jStriys 
Is  16  degrees  30  minutes  fouth  \  and  the  right  afcenfiod  98:de« 
grees  2.0  minutes, .  '       ,  r.  . 

If  the  right  afcenGon  and  declination,  of  a  ftar  be^  given,  its 
place  is  eafily  found.  Thus,  fuppofp  the  right  afcepGon  x^i  AU 
debaran  to  be  65  degrees  30  minutes,  and  its  declination  to  be 
16  degrees  north  ;  then  turn  the  globe  about  till  the  m'eridiaa 
cut  the  equinoctial  in  65  degrees  30. minutes,. and  under  the 
l6i\i  degree  of  the  meridian,'on  the  northern  ^^it^  you^fili  ab« 
fcrve  Aldebaratiy  or  the  BulPs  Eye. 

The  time  of  the  i^fing,  fouthing,  fetting,  amplitude,  &c.  of 
any  ftar  in  a  given  latitude  and  day  of  the  yeat  may  be  tblis 
found:— I^et  it,  be  required  to  know  at  what  time  the  Pleiadef 
or  feven  ftars  rife,  fet,  &o.  in  the  latitude  of  London  on  the  £ith 
of  May.  .  The  globe  being  re£liGed  for  the  latitude  ofLondoOf 
and  the  fun's  place  for  the  given  day,  with  the  hou^-indei 
pointed  to  twelve,  turn  the  globe  about  till  you  bring  the. 
.  Pleiades  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  wiU 
point  to  34  degrees  45  minutes  the  time  of  their  rifing  in  the 
nforning.  Then  bring  the  faid  clufter  of  ftars  to  the  meridiant 
and  the  index  will  point  to  about  half  after  xii.  for  the  time  of 
their  culminating  or  being  upon  the  meridian ;  bring  them  to 
the  weftern  Gde  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  point  to 
viii.  40  minutes,  which  ftiews  the  time  of  their  fetting  in  the 
evening  that  day.  It  will  alfo  appear  on  tholcircle  of  th<  ho- 
rizon, that  they  rife  with  about  40  degrees  of  amplitude  to  the 
north,  and  fet  with  the  fame  amplitude  from  the  weft. 

To  find  what  conftellation  any  remarkable  ftar  in  the  firma« 
ment  belongs  to. 

Bring  the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  that  day  to  the  brafs  me* 
lidiauyandfet  the  horary  index  to  that  xii.  which  is  moftelevated^ 
the  celeftial  globe  being  re£lified  to  the  latitude,  turn  the  globe 
till  it  points  to  the  prefent  hour  j  and  by  the  help  of  the  mariner's 
compafs,  and  attending  to  the  variation,  which. at  London  is 

nearly 
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«ariy  24  degrees  from  Ac  northi  weft  ward,  fct  the  nbrtli  poleof 
the  globe  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens.  The  ftar  upoa: 
the  ^/obc  (if  you  conceive  yourfelf  in  the  centre),  which  dire£ts 
tow;kX^%  that  point  in  the  heavens  in  which  the  ftar  you  wanr 
to  bow  is  feen,  is  the  ftar  required.  At  the  fame  time,  bf 
comparing  the  ftars  in  the  heavens  with  thofe  upon  the  globej 
theotBerftars  and  their  conftellations  may  be  eaf))y  known* 

To  reprcfcnt  the  face  of  the  heavens  on  the  globe  at  a  given 
kouT  on  any  day  of  the  year. 

ReQify  the  globe  to  the  given  latitude  of  the  place,  fetting  it 
ducnonh  and  fouth  by  the  needle,  with  the  hour-index  pointed 
toxii;  then  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis  till  the  index  points  to  the 
gircflhour  of  the  night ;  then  the  upper  he mifphere  oi  tl>e  globe 
will  reprefent  the  viHble  face  of  the  heavens  for  that  time. 

Aodent  authors  mention  three  forts  of  rifirigs  and  fettings  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  czWtA  poetical  rifings  2in6/eUingf,  becaufe  chiefly 
taken  notice  of  by  the  ancient  poets. 

When  a  ftar  rifes  or  fets  at  fun-rifing,  it  is  faid  to  rife  or  fet 
tsftmadiy.  When  it  rifts  or  fcts  at  fun-fettiner,  it  is  faid  to  rife  or 
(ctacbr&nical/y.  When  a  ftar  firft  beconnes  vifible  in  the  mornings 
after  being  for  fome  time  fo  near  the  fun  as  to  be  hid  by  the 
fplcndor  of  his  xays,  it  is  faid  to  rife  heliacally  :  and  to  fet  AW/<i- 
^^^jfi  when  approaching  towards  the  fun,  it  begins  to  be  im- 
OKtfed  in,  or  bid  by,  his  rays,  and  ceafes  to  appear  above  the 
iorizon  after  fun-fct. 

The  heavens  are  befpangled  with  ftars  ^is  much  in  the  day 
time  as  in  the  night,  only  the  ftars  arc  rendered  invifible  to  ua 
by  the  light  of  the  fun.  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit,  however, 
wc  can  fee  them  with  the  naked  eye.  When  the  fun  is  about 
12  degrees  below  the  horizon,  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude  be- 
conic  viBble  ;  at  13  degrees,  thofe  of  the  Second  ;  at  14  de- 
grees, thofe  of  the  third  ;  at  15  degrees,  thofe  of  the  fourth 
magnitude  appear;  and  at  18  degrees  al,i  the  reft.  The  ftars 
difappear  in  the  fame  manner  before  fun-rifing.  Hence  allow- 
ance mufl  be  made  for  thefe  variations  in  computing  the  time 
of  the  cofmicaly  achronical,  and  heliacal  rifing  and  fetting  o£ 
the  ftars. 

To  find  the  time  when  any  planet  rifes,  fets,  or  culminates 
at  any  given  place  and  time. 

Find  the  place  of  the  planet  for  the  day  in  fome  ephemeris  or 
almanack,  mark  its  place  on  the  ecliptic  \  then  elevate  the  pole 
to  the  given  latitude,  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  meridian,  and 
fet  the  index  to  xii  nooni ;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  marked 
<iegTcc  of  the  ecliptic  comes  fucceffivcly  to  the  eaftern  hori- 
20%  to  the  meridian,  and  to  the  weftem  horizon  \  and  the  index 
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viil,  ia  dtefe  ttX^QSn^  fitoatbnsi  Qie w  the  hour  of  the  pkaets 
tifing,  culminating)  and  fetting. 

On  the  celeftial  globe  may  be  explained  the  equation  of  time^ 
the  precelBon  of  the  equinoxeSi  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  the 
tides,  the  motion  of  comets,,  &c.  for  the  illuftration  of  which 
the  learner  is  referred  to  Adams  on  the  globes,  and  other 
larger  works  on  this  fubjed. 


Of  the  TERRAQUEOUS  GLOBE  and  its  COMPONENT 

Parts. 

This  earth,  as  being  divided  ioto  land  and  water,  is  called 
the  Terraqueous  Globe.  The  land  comprehends  every  thing  on 
and  below  its  furface ;  the  water,  all  liquids  and  fluids. 

The  furface  of  this  globe  is  found  almoft  every  where  covered 
with  a  blackifh  mould,  properly  termed  the  ground^  oxxhtfatl : 
of  a  different  thicknefs  atid  confidence  in  difi^rent  places,  pro- 
ducing vegetables  of  various  kinds  for  the  fuftenance  of  am«> 
xnals,  and  again  receiving  the  fubftance  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies  when  diiToIved,  PBn-  ii.  63.  Thefe  vegetables  are 
generally  of  a  green  colour,  the  moft  delightful  to  the  fight, 
and  beautifully  dtverfified. 

The  furface  of  the  earth  is  ufually  interfefled  with  hills  and 
dales,  with  fprings  and  lakes,  and  rivulets  ;  fometimes  with  a 
craggy  niountain,  a  rapid  torrent,  or  the  fpreading  ocean. 

Below  the  furface  we  find  various  beds  or  layeYs  of  different 
fuibftances,  fometimes  interrupted  with  dreadful  chafms  or 
fiflures,  as  in  the  Alps  and  Andes,  and  with  caves  or  caverns, 
which  are  common  in  moft  countries. 

All  bodies  dug  up  from  below  ground  are  c?l\ed  foffiiss  from 
a  mine,  minerals :  but  the  word  mnerals  is  fometimes  taken  in  a 
snore  limited  fenfe,  to  denote  thofe  bodies  which  may  be  melted, 
but  not  malleated  or  beaten  out  with  the  hammer.  Thus  all 
metals  are  minerals,  but  all  minerals  are  not  metals.  A  de- 
fcription  of  the  fituation  of  the  bodies  which  are  found  below 
ground  is  not  improperly  called /uiterratteous  geography. 

How  the  land  and  water  were  at  firft  feparated  from  one 
another,  and  how  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  were  arranged 
in  their  prefent  form,  although  it  has  often  exercifed  the  inge* 
nuity  of  learned  men  in  their  various  theories  of  the  earth,  as 
they  are  called,  yrt  dill  remains  as  much  unknown  as  what 
Icind  of  fubftances  exift  towards  its  centre.  From  (hells  and 
.other  marine  fubftances  being  now  found  at  a  diftance  from 
tlie  fea,  and  even  on  the  tops  of  mountainsi  it  appears  that 
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ibeh  ))liee8  hzte  at  fome  time  been  coirtred  witk  \9^ater. 
Frooi  the  appearance  of  certain  rocks  and  metallic  fubAances> 
Some  fii^pofe  thia  globe  to  have  once  been  in  a  ftate  of  fufion. 
Hie  interior  part  of  the  earth  is  found  to  confift  x>f  feams 
or  layers  of  difierent  fubftances  lying  parallel  to  each  other^ 
and  often  the  one  above  the  other.  Seneca  obferves  that  light 
aietais  are  found  near  the  furface,  and  heavier  metals  far« 
ther  down,  ip.  23.  &  90;  Hence  fome  naturalifts  imagine 
diat  the  gravity  or  denfity  of  bodies,  increafes  as  they  approach 
nearer  the  centre.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  cafe^ 
for  layers  of  (lone  are  often  found  above  the  Hghteft  foils^ 
»nd  the  fofteft  earth  under  the  hardeft  bodies.  Gold,  too^ 
IS  frequently  found  in  loofe  earths  on  the  furface^  even  on  the 
tops  of  mountains. 

But  our  knowledge  on  this  fubje£l  extends  only  a  very  little 
way ;  the  deepeft  mine  known,  which  is  thought  to  be  that  at 
Cotteburg  in  Hungary,  not  reaching  farther  than  about  3000 
feet  deep.  All  beyond  this  is  mere  conjedure;  whether  we 
fuppofe  the  globe  to  confift  of  water  as  Burnet ,-  of  glafs,  as 
'Bufirt ;  of  heated  iron,  with  Whtfion  /  or  of  volcanic  matter^ 
with  Kircber^ 

The  ancient  philofophers  entertained  different  opinions  con« 
cetning  the  original  formation  of  the  world  \  fome  aflerting  the 
eternity  of  matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  as 
jy^mocrttus  and  AriRatU ;  others  that  th*;  world  was  made  out 
€>f  m)tfatng,  and  is  conftantly  preferved  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  Plutarch,  de  placit.  PhiL  ii.  4. :  Semc^ 
J^  ffat*  prof.  But  Cicero  make^  the  opinion  of  Plato  (imilar 
fin  that  of  Ariftotle,  Acad.  iv.  37. 

There  wa3  the  fame  diverfity  of  opinion  concerning  the  com«* 
iKment  parts  of  bodies,  or  the  firit  principles  of  whLch  they  are 
^ompofcd,  3id,  Thefe  were  thought  by  Aridotle,  and  moft 
of  the  ancient  philofophers,  to  be  Mrth^  vuafgr^  air^  and  Jim 
hence  called  the  four  blbmemts.  But  Leucippus,  Democritus^ 
sind  Epicurus,  fuppofed  all  bodies  to  confift  of  certain  fmall 
Mid  particles,  called  corpufdes  or  atoms  *  /  which  do&rine,  with 
a  fmall  variation,  was  adopted  by  Y^tt  Cartes* 

Modern  cbemtfts  (for  fo  thofe  who  examine  the  natiitre  of 
iKKiies  are  called,  by  a.  name  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  d? 

*  Thefe  ttoms  (tx  aprw,  tt  rofxufftffkj  i. «.  ^n»fi£fknm  nw  reafUmt),  V\t%i\ 
oils  die  Judt  of  (he  four  elemeixts,  (femma  tirrarmmque,  arimafuef  (i.  e-  acris,)  ma* 
riffiu,  €t  ttouidtJimMl  ignis f)  or  priocipln^  (primal)  trom  the  concourfe  of  which,  in 
the  great  Tord,  (mainumfer  hsng,  i.  e.  ipatiaro,  ceaSa^)  aU  thiot;!  were  formed, .  (f# 
M  tx$rSM prima  Mom^)  Svt%*  ttX.  6.  a^—SS*  ^^  ^'v. ^  iW.  &a  Lu^cuhs>  i.  5|. 
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vhich  the  origin  is  uncertain)  have  eftabliflied  vlit^tts  prkd" 
pl£S  of  nature^  as  they  are  termed  :  fome  fali^  fulphur^  mercury^ 
and  pure  earth  t  others,  as  Varenius,  nvater^  oU^  ox  fulphur^  JalU 
earthy  and  a  fixed  fpirit  or  acid.  But  the  beft  chemiiU  now 
maintain  the  impoflibility  of  refolving  all  bodies  into  any  cer- 
tain ^r^^nw/p/fx  or  elements  s  and  divide  bodies  or  the  objeds 
of  chemiftry  into  falts^  earths^  inflammabU  fubftancesj  metals^ 
and  waters.  The  effed^s  of  heat  and  mixture  on  thefe  bodies 
conftttute  what  is  called  thefcienee  of  chemijiry^  which,  although 
known  and  cultivated  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  has  been  carried 
to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfe£lion  by  the  moderns. 

The  hiftory  of  chemiftry  is  involved  in  obfcurity.  The 
earlieft  traces  we  have  of  it  are  only  the  accidental  mention 
of  certain  arts  dependent  on  it ;  as  the  eztra&ion  of  meta]$ 
from  their  ores,  the  dying  of  cloths,  the  imitation  of  gems,  the 
making  of  glafs,  &c.  Plin,  zxzv.  ii.  /  42. ;  xxxvi.  a6./  66. 

The  firft  appearance  of  chemiftry,  as  a  fcience,  was  among 
the  akhemifts,  who  profeffed  the  art  of  converting  the  bafer 
metals  into  gold,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  Suidas,  and  feveral  Greek  writers.  This  art 
was  again  revived  or  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  eaft  ia 
the  13th  century*;  and,  however  abfurd  it  may  now  appear^ 
was  for  feveral  ages  cultivated  with  wonderful  attention  \  and 
fome  pretended  to  have  difcovered  a  compoGtion  called  the 
philofopher'sjlone^  which  had  the  power  of  turning  every  thing 
it  touched  into  pure  gold.  Nor  was  the  abfurdity  of  this  pre*" 
tenfion  exploded  till  the  laft  century. 

PARACELSUS,  born  near  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  a.  I493« 
fiift  introduced  chemiftry  into  phyfic  at  Bafil,  and  by  the  fucr 
cefs  of  his  remedies  gained  great  reputation.     He  pretended,  by    j 
means  of  alchemy,  to  have  found  out  an  univerfal  remedy  for   1 
all  difeafes,  whereby  human  life  might  be  prolonged  to  aoy   | 
extent ;  but  died  himfelf  at  the  age  of  48.     This  notion,  how*   | 
ever,  of  an  univerfal  remedy,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  had  many  { 
partizans ;  particularly  Van  H£Lmont,  an  eminent  phyfician, 
born  at  Bruflels,  a,  15^7  ;  lior  was  it  entirely  aboliflied  till  che- 
miftry began  to  be  ftudied  in  a  philofophical  manner,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  by  Earner  in  Poland,  Glauber  in 
Germany,   Bafil  Valentine  at  Hamburgh,  Becher  at  Ment!c^ 
Bochnius  at  LeipCc,  Boyle^  Hookey  and  Newton^  in  Britain  %  Boer*  • 
haave  at  Leyden,  &c. 

This  fcience  has  been  profecuted  with  particular  fuccefs  io  the 
prefent  age,  and  feems  to  be  that  branch  of  philofophy  to  which 
the  greateft  attention  is  now  paid*    Bttt  after  all  the  difcoveries 

which 
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Whicb  hare  been  made,  there  is  yet  li^ucbi'oorQ  &t  mtprdveinent; 
Od  fererai  points  there  has  been^  and  Itill  isj  great  diverficy  of 
opiiiiba* 

D'tvlfion  of  Bodies  on  the  Terraqueous  Globe.  * 

The  bodies  upon  this  earth'  may  be  divided  into  animate  and 

A  defcription  of  thefe  bodies  is  called  Natural  History^ 
as  that  of  Pliny. 

:  ANIMATE  bodies  are  diftingui(hed  from  the  red  by  the 
properties  oifenfation  and  voluntary  motion  conjoined. 

.  Ammafe  bodies  are  either  fuch  as  have  red  blood  or  colottrlefs 

.  Thofe  that  have  red  blood  are  divided  into  fuch  as  are  hoi 
and  fuch  as  are  coid. 

The  animals  that  have  hot  blood  are  either  viviparous  or 
oviparous. 

The  "VIVIPAROUS,  aU  of  them  fuckle  their' y^Ung,  and  the 
dab  which  comprehends  them  is  called  by  Linne  mammalia^ 
fe.  ammafia. 

This  clafs  comprehends  man^  quadrupeds j  whales^  and  fome 
other  fea- animals* 

The  OVIPAROUS,  with  warm  blood,  are  birds. 

Thofe  animals  which  have  cold  red  blood  are  divided  into 
fuch  as  have  lungs,  and  breathe ;  or  into  fuch  as  are  deftitute 
ef  lungs,  but  are  furniQied  with  gills,  which  ferve  the  place 
of  lungs. 

The  former  of  thefe  divtfions  conftitutes  the  clafs  which 
Linne  calls  Amphibia,  which  comprehends  ferpentsy  lizards^ 
frogS'i  iortoifes,  &c. ;  the  latter  conftitutes  the  clafs  called 
Fishes. 

The  animals  with  colourlefs  blood,  are  either  covered  with 
a  cruft  or  kind  of  cafe,  or  are  naked.     The  former  conftitute 
the  clafs  of  infeEtSy  and  the  latter  the  clafs  of  ivorms, 
.    For  further  particulars  on  each  of  thefe  ciaiTes  authors  on 
Zaobgf  may  be  confulted. 

Zoology,  although  it  literally  means  a  defcription  of  animals 
in  general,  has  neverthelefs  been  confined  to  denote  the  de- 
fcription of  quadrupeds.  Defcriptions  of  birds  have  been 
intitled  Ornithology:  of  amphibious  animals,  Amphibiology : 
of  fiflies,  lUhjohgy :  of  infe£is.  Entomology  i  of  worms,  HeU 
wnnthology.  Nay,  natural  hift^rians  have  increafed  thefe  terms, 
when  they  have  confined  their  defcriptions  to  a  particular  part 
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ot  ^  «!%(•  ^Mf  (3l<  jC^^A^i^,  a  ctercription  of  ilieU-fiib  ;  Ofinom 
logy*  ^^  ferpente,  &c.  or  to  a  particular  part  of  an  aaimal,  as  the 
bones,  Ofteologyy  &c. 

That  fcience  which  teaches  the  ftrudure  of  animal  bodies  bf 
diiTeftion  is  called  Anatmnj* 

That  fcience  which  treats  of  the  conilitution  and  fun&ioifs 
#f  animal  bodies  and  their  fereral  parts,  is  called  Physiologt  ; 
bat  this  word  fometimes  denotes  that  fcience  which  treats  of 
the  natore  of  bodf  in  general^  otherwife  tailed  Fh^s^  or 
natural  PhUofiphy. 

The  INANIMATE  bodies  are  cither  organic  or  inorginie. 

The  ORGANIC  are  vegetables^  and  all  other  inanid^ate 
bodies  are  inorganic* 

That  part  of  n  atural  hiilory  which  relates  to  vegctaWesis 
called  BOTANY. 

Vegetables  have  many  properties  common  with  animalsy 
bat  they  are  diftioguifted  from  a&imals  by  the  want  of  wA^^* 
tary  motion*  "  '       u 

Vegetables  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  very  VLwi 
refemple  the  eggs  of  oviparous  animals ;  and  it  has  been  long 
known  that  vegetables  are  of  different  fexes^  Plin,  xiii*  4*  /  ^* 
This  difcovery  was  early  applied  to  ufef«l  pnrpofes*  Thus  figSi 
which  were  not  only  a  tonfiderable  article  of  commerce,  bvt  or 
food  among  the  ancknts,  were  greatly  improved  in  their  ftit 
^d  quality  by  the  procefs  calkd  capriJLatton^  defcribed  by 
Pliny,  XV.  19./.  21.  which  confiited  in  applying  the  barren 
jower  of  the  male  fig«tr(;e  (caprificus)  to  the  feoiale  fig-tree 
(ficus). 

The  difference  of  fexes  in  plants  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  tne 
conformation  of  the  flower ;  and  this  conformation  ferves  ss 
the  foundation  of  the  juftly  admired  fyftem  of  Botanyt  P"*^ 
liQicd  by  that  great  naturalijl  Linne^  profefTor  of  medicine  st 
Upfal  in  Sweden,  who  died  a.  1772., 

Vegetables  are  not  only  propagateid  by  feeds,  as  ovipatro*** 
animals  are  by  epga,  but  likjc  animals  they  receive  nouriftt"*^?' 
and  increafe  in  bulk,  and  at  length  produce  feed,  which  »* 
likewife  capable. of  reproducing  another  vegetable  fimil*'  *^  ^ 
parent*  The  a<fl  by  which  vegetables  grow  is  called  V^C^'*^ 
TiON,  which  depends  upon  moifture,  air,  heat,  and  light.  ^ 
thefe  fome  are  neccflary  to  the  very  exiftencc  of  the  p^*^' » 
others,  to  its  vigour,  colour,  and  other  properties.  Thus' no 
plant  can  grow  without  moifturc  and  heat ;  if  a  fufficient  q»^"* 
tity  of  air  be  wanting,  the  plant  will  he  deftitute  of  leaf^^j  ^" 
vitboiit  ligbt  it  will  be  perfectly  coIouiIcis»  ^. 


Dh^on  ^  Bodiis*  t^ 

The  D<»rifliment  which  plants  receive  is  abforbed  by  xkt 
roots;  and  this  Doarifhmeiir,  which  is  chiefly  inoi(lure»  is  coih 
Yejed  bf  pfoper  caosls  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  varioafly 
modified  into  different  kinds  of  juices,  not  only  in  different 
plants^  but  in  the  fame  plant.  Thus  the  moifture  abforbed  iiy 
a  peach-tree  is  converted  into  an  auftere  harlh-tafted  juice  ia 
the  leaves;  into  a  n^ild  gummy  liquor  that  exudes  from  the 
bnncfaes;  into  a  fweet,  delicious,  high-flavoured  juice  in  the 
iroit;  and  a  naufeous  buter  in  the  kernel.  By  artificial  means 
plants  may  be  made  to  grow  upon  one  another.  Thus,  if  an 
iodfioa  be  made  in  an  apple-tree,  and  a  fmall  twig  of  a  pear* 
tne  be  inferted  into  that  inciCon^  the  branch  will  not  only 
grov,  but  produce  pears  ^  which  operation  is  called  engrafting  t 
aod gardeners  fomctimes  engraft  fevtral  different  kinds  of  trees 
en  die  fame  flock,  the  fame  root  fupplying  nourifiiment  to 
fmz  of  very  different  ta(te&  and  flavours.  The  procefs  by 
vhicb  the  fame  moifture  received  by  the  root  is  thus  diverfified 
ioto  fo  many  different  juices  is  the  effe£l  of  vegetatioui  but  by 
vbat  means  it  is  performed  is  unknown. 

BeCdes  this  peculiarity  of  vegetation  there  are  feveral  other 
drcomftaocesy  which  are  equally  myfterious  and  inexplicable. 

Thtts,  if  a  young  willow  tree  be  taken  up.  by  the  roots  in  the 
winter,  and  planted  with  its  branches  in  the  ground  and  its 
toots  upwardS)  the  branches  become  rootj»  and  the  roots  ^ 
htanches.  In  the  prefent  date  of  fcience  we  mud  content  our- 
ielres  with  the  knowledge  of  fads,  and  leave  the  explication  of 
them  to  futurity. 

Vegetables  are  of  different  kinds  with  refpefl  to  their  dura- 
tion*, and  are  either  trees»  ihrubsy  herbs,  graffes>  moffcs^ 
feinty  vkI.  flags  or  fea- weeds. 

^or  particular  defcriptions  of  thefe,  writers  on  botany  muft 
becsntotted*. 

The  fubftances  obtained  from  animals  and  vegetables  are 
rarious : 

I*  From  animals  are  obtained,  beCdes  their  fleCb  and  fldns* 
*^t  cream f  butter,  cheefe^  (produced  from  milk  coagu^tfed  by 
^WKI  oi:  runneth  vrhich  is  an  Infufion  of  the  ftomach  of  a  fuck- 
ling  calf  in  water,  prepared  in  difftrent  ways,  according  to  the 
fiacy  of  the  Bukers^)  eggi^  beney^  luaxj  tallQW^Jilh^  huooI^  hair^ 
iwn^  &c. ;  fpermacetiy  a  kind  of  folid  oil,  found  in  the  head  of 
a  fpccics  of  whale  ;  ifinglafs^  a  light  gluey  fubftance,  cxtraded 
fiom  teveral  large  flfbes  of  the  (lurgeon  kind  found  in  ,the 

*  Ofid  cnnfflerates  a  great  maoj  trees,  Met*  <•  90,  &c. 
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Danube,  Borifthenes,  Wolga,  and  other  gr^at  rivers  in  the  north 
of  Europe*.  Very  coii^derable  articles  in  commerce  arc  pro- 
duced from  various  fea-iiih  ;  as,  oil  from  cod  in  Newfoundland, 
tad  other  places  %  from  whales,  feals,  &c.  in  Greenland,  and 
other  p^rts.  / 

.  11.  From  vegetables  are  obtiiin<'d,  i.  from  their  juiceSy  gums 
and  refins^  which  exuife  either  fpontaneoufly  from  the  plant, 
or  by  m'aking  an  incifion  in  the  bark  \  halfams^  the  gums  of  fra- 
grant plants  \  turpentine^  the  gum  or  rofin  of  the  pine  itr  fir, 
and  other  trees ;  the  fame  trees  alfo  produre  tar  ;  but  this  i» 
not  a  natural  produdion,  being  extraded  by  a  peculiar  diftilla- 
tion  ;  fugary  obtained  from  various  plants,  bat  chiefly  from  the 
fugar-cane,  the  juice  of  which  is  expreiled  by  paffing  the  cane 
between  two  iron  rollers.  This  juice  is  made  into  fugar,  by 
repeated  boilings  and  purifications  \  and  the  grofTcr  parts,  being 
fubjeded  to  fermentation,  yield  rum* 

2.  From  the  feeds  \  medy  Jljur^  giue^  oilsy  &c.  Fat  oifs 
are  obtained  by  preiTure  from  the  feeds  or  kernels  of  vegetables ; 
vohitile^  or  effential  ciisf  as  they  are  called,  which  ufually  have 
a  (Irong  aromatic  fmelli  exifl  in  almoft  all  fragrant  vegetables, 
beihg  found  in  various  parts  of  the  plant  befides  the  feed  ;  in 
the  wood,  the  root,  the  bark,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruit, 
&c.  a^nd  are  obtained  either  by  preflure,  as  from  the  peel  of 
orangt^s  and  lemons,  or  by  diftillation  with  water*  The  mod 
valuable  of  thcfe  fragrant  plants  are  brought  from  the  eaft,  as 
cinnamony  camphire^  fajpifrasy  &c. 

3.  From  various  plants  are  extra Aed  colouring  matters  ufcd 
in  dying,  as,  red  from  /ogivooJy  fandersy  madder y  &c.  \  hliu 
ixomifid/go;  yellow  ixom  fujiicy  turmeric,  &c. 

4.  From  various  vegetables  acids  are  produced,  as  inetegaff 
tartar y  Sec* 

5.  By  fermentation  wine  is  made  from  various  fruits;  as 
grapes,  currants,  rafpbeiries,  apples,  &c. ;  ale  and  heer  ufually 
from  barley  made  into  malt,  by  d i (t illation  fpirituous  liquors, 
or  ardent  fpirits,  are  made  from  all  thofe  liquors  produced  by 
fermentation ;  as  whiflcy  or  aquavi/a  from  barley  and  other  grains 
mzilcd'y  brandy  01  ffirit  of  wine  from  wine*,  rum  from  molaflcs,&c- 

Kedified  fpiric  of  wine,  mixed  with  different  acids,  and  dif- 
tilled,  produces  a  kind  of  fluid  called  Ethery  of  various  kin^s, 
according  to  the  acid  ufed,  as  vitriolic y  nitrousy  marine  ethery  Sic. 

*  IfingUfs  if  produced  fnm  ihe  fwimmlng  bladders  of  fturgeon  cleaned  and  dried. 
ThegTca.eil  qujoiiiy  comes  t><  m  Aftracao  at5ie  mouth  of  the  Wolga,  whence  aifo  there 
it  a  large  export  of  Caviare  or  Kavear,  i.  e  the  h.«rd  roet  of  fturt^eon  Ailted,  made  into 
tm^n  cakes  and  dried  in  the  fua.  Sie  FaUaCt  Jouru^  info  tht  iimhtm  Dep*""*^* 
tfj  ^ujpay  vol*  it 
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Bodies. 


TNorganic  Inanimate  Bodies  may  be  divided  into  Salts,  Earths^ 
^  Infiammabie  SubJlanceSy  and  Metals. 


I.    SALTS. 

SALTS  are  bodies  foluble  in  kfs  than  200  times  their  weight 
of  water,  afFeA  the  tongue  with  a  (ingular  tafte ;  and,  wiiea 
the  water  in  which  they  are  diiToWed  is  evaporated,  form  them* 
felves  into  regular  angular  figures,  called  cr^als,  Thefe  cryf- 
tals  are  of  different  figures  in  different  falts,  eadi  ikit  forming; 
cryftals  of  a  figure  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Ihus  the  crydals  of 
common  falts  are  cubes ;  thofe  of  faltpetre,  hexagonal  prifrns^ 
or  fix-fided  columns  ;  thofe  of  other  falts  of  difft rent  figures. 
Some  natural  hiftorians  have  claficd  falts  according  to  the 
figure  of  their  cryftals;  but  chcmifts  divide  falts  into  fimple 
and  compound. 

Simple  falts  are  of  two  Icinds,  alkalis  and  acids. 

There  arc  three  alkalis,  ih^foffil^  vegetable,  and  animaL  The 
ancients  produced  one  of  thefe  from  the  afhes  of  the  herb  kali 
Cft  glafiwort;  hence  the  general  name  al  kali,  the  (fait  produced 
from)  kali:  and  becaufe  this  fait  was  ufed  in  making  glafs,  the 
herb  is  called  glajfwort, 

•The  AIiKALIS  are  divided  into  volatile,  which  fly  oiF  in  the 
open  air,  ^  the  animal  alkali;  and  into  fuch  as  are  fixed  and 
which  do  not  evaporate,  as  the  fo/^l  and  vegetable  alkali. 

The  diftinguifhing  qualities  of  alkalis  are,  that  they  change 
the  blue  colour  of  vegetables  into  green,  unite  with  oil  to  form 
ibap,  and  with  fand  to  form  glafs. 

The  acids  are  alfo  divided  iuiofqffil,  vegetable,  and  animaL 

The  FOSSIL  ACIDS  are,  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous  acid, 
the  muriatic  or  marine  acid,  and  the  boracic  acid. 

The  VITRIOLIC  acid  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  firfl  produced 
from  the  compound  fait  called  vitriol ;  but  the  vitriolic  acid  now 
ufed  is  produced  ixomfulphur,  and  hence  the  modern  French 
chcmiils  call  it  fulphuric  acid* 

The 
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The  MfTROUS  acid  is  fo  calledi  becaufe  it  was  obtained  from 
nitre  oxfaltpetre;  the  muriatic  or  marine  acid,  becaufe  it  was 
obtained  Yrom  muria  or  fea^falt  j  >nd  this  acid  is  fometimes 
called  /pirit  of  fait  s  the  boracic  acidy  becaufe  it  w^s  obttincd 
from  hraXf  a  fait  which  comes  from  the  £aft  Indics>  and  is 
dug  up  in  a  cryftalifed  ftate  from  certain  fait  lakes  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Thibet. 

Befides  thefe  foffil  acids  there  arc  fevcral  others  which  mo- 
dern chemi  (Is  have  difcoveredi  as,  ar/enic  add,  ftom  arfenic s 
iht  fluoric  acid,  from  fluar  or /par,  &c. 

VEGETABLE  acids  are  cither  native  6t  fiaitious.  The  ^- 
iive  are  obtained  from  the  juices  of  certain  fruits  aivi  plants,  as 
irom  lemons  y  currants,  znd  other  four  fruits ;  or  from  the  leaves 
offirrel,  and  other  acid  plants.  The  fl^itious  are,  VINEGAR, 
vhich  is  produced  cither  from  the  fermentation  of  fwcet  fruits 
or  grain ;  and  tartar,  which  is  found  adhering  to  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  yeflels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept. 

The  ANIMAL  acids  are,  the  phofphoric  acid,  obtained  from 
rood  anima's  \  Xht  formic  acid,  produced  from  ants ;  and  fcvtral 
other  acids  produced  from  infeds }  as,  the  bomhyc  from  filk^i 
worms ;  apic,  from  bees,  &c. 

The  diftinguiftiing  properties  of  acids  are,  that  they  change 
-the  blue  colours  of  vegetables  into  red,  they  effervefce  with  al- 
kalis,  metals,  and  fome  earths,  which,  poffeffing  this  property 
in  common  with  alkalis,  are  called  alkaline  earths }  as,  cbM% 

fime^  magnejia,  &c.  ,     ,  /.        j 

The  COMPOUND  SALTS  arc  thofe  which  are  formed 
from  the  union  of  any  acid,  either  with  an  alkali,  an  earth,  or 
a  metal.  Thus,  if  the  nitrous  acid  be  united  with  the  vege- 
table alkali,  there  rcfults  a  compound  fait  called  nitre  or fakpetre. 
—From  confidering  the  nature  and  quality  of  this  fak,  it  ap- 
pears very  different  from  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  PUn.  xrxi.  lo. 
/  46.  The  modern  nitre  does  not  effervefce  with  acids,  which 
the  nitre  of  the  ancients  did,  thus,  Js  vinegar  upon  nitre,  &c. 
Prov.  XXV.  ^o.  Nor  docs  our  nitre  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
ibip,  as  that  of  the  ancients,  Though  thou  wajh  thee  with  nitre 
andfoap,  Jerem.  ii.  22.  But  both  thcfe  qualities  are  found  m 
the  foffil  alkali ;  and  hence  modem  chcmifts  conclude  the  nitre 
of  the  ancients  to  have  been  the  foffil  alkali,  which  abounds 
in  many  parts  of  the  eaft,  where  it  is  called  natron,  and  in  fome 
places  trona  ,•  both  of  which  words  have  a  great  refemblancc  to 
nitrum  or  nitrpn.  , 

To  enumerate  all  the  compound  falts  would  be"  needlcls  in 

this  place.  ^j^^f^ 


IWeconprand  falti  which  confift  oi  acids  and  aHatis  are 
ciUed  jfiDTRAL  8ALTS9  from  the  fappofition  that  they  are  nei« 
ther  dkali  nor  acid^ 

NEUTRAL  SALTS  are  formed  by  acids  and  alkalis;  and 
vbea  the  acid  is  firft  added  to  the  alkali,  an  effervefcenoe  en- 
faes,  which  decreafes  in  proportion  as  more  acid  is  added,  till 
at  length  the  addition  of  thi;  add  no  longer  caufes  an  eflFer- 
vefctnce.  The  alkali  is  then  faid  to  he/aturated  with  the  acid, 
or  the  alkali  and  acid  are  faid  to  be  mutually  faturaUd  with 
each  other.  Thus  the  acids  ^may  be  faturated  with  metals  and 
abforheot  earths,  to  form  compound  falts  withthefe  fuhft^mces) 
and  the  (alts  thus  formed  are  called  metallic  ox  iarthj  falts ^  or 
fometimes  (alts  with  netallic  or  terthj  hafts.  .  In  a  fimilar  man* 
ner,  as  the  acids  may  be  faturated  with  alkalis,  metals,  of 
<3iths;  £0  falts  of  all  kinds  may  faturate  water;  for  a  certaia 
qoaatity  of  water  will  only  diflblve  a  certain  quantity  of  any 
Ut ;  and  when  the  iblution  is  fo  made  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fattn 
ftUifdutim. 


n.    EARTHS. 


ZiiTBs,  Of  earthy  bodies^  are  diftinguiflied  from  falts  by 
their  not  being  foluble  in  water ;  from  inflammable  bodies,  by 
liot  hebg  inflammable ;  and  from  metals,  from  their  inferior 
weight. 

All  earthy  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  clafles; 
^ifirient  eartbs,  Plqftie  earths  or  clay^  Vitrijiable  earths,  or 
fuch  as  Dielt  into  gla&,  and  Apjraceous  earths,  which  remain 
uoakered  by  fire. 

Absorbent  sarths  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  earths  by 
Aeir  effervefcing  with  acids,  as,  calcareous  earths,  chalky  lime'- 
/m^i  marbles^  Jp^^^  ^^  diflfierent  kinds,  one  of  which,  found  in 
Iceland,  is  remarkable  for  the  property  of  doubting  all  objefts 
▼icwed  through  it ;  Barytesy  or  heavy  earth,  forming  the  heavieft 
of  all  ftones,  which  are  about  four  times  and  a  half  their  weight 
of  ^ater;  the  Belognian  ftone,  firfl:  found  near  Bologna  in 
Italy  by  a  (hoemaker,  who  applied  himfelf  to  alchemy,  which, 
after  being  expdfed  to  the  light,  has  the  power  of  retaining  it  for 
fome  time,  and  of  fhining  in  the  dark.  Magnefta^  which  is 
feldom  found  in  a  pure  (late,  but  generally  combined  with  other 
(obftangesi  aa  with  the  vitriolic  acid  in  certain  mineral  fpnngs, 
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cfpecially  at  Epfom  in  Surrey ;  or  witb  the  muriatic  acid  ig  fea«' 
water,  or  with  different  earths,  as  in  Tarious  ftones,  efpecialif 
in  the  Lapis  Sttrpentinus  or  Ollaris,  This  is  a  (tone  fo  foft 
that  it  m.iy  be  turrted  in  a  turner's  lathe,  and^/x  (^/Ar)  and 
pans  made  of  it^  which  are  remarkably  clean,  and  refift  the 
a£lion  of  ^rc, 

2.  Piaftic  or  Argillaceous  earths,  are  fuch  as  are  friable  or 
pulvertfable  when  dry,  but  form  a  tough  du£kile  pafte  with 
water,  and  when  burnt  become  extremely  hard,  as  clays^  of 
whicji  there  are  various  kinds.  Clays,  when  baked,  conftitute 
all  the  Tarieticrs  of  bricks^  poiteryj  and  porcelain. 

3.  Vitr'tfiahie  earths  are  fuch  as  differ  from  the  two  former,  by 
wanting  the  proper  ires  above  m6ntioned«  They  melt  in  a  due 
^greeof  heat,  but  they  generally  require  fome  other  fubftance 
to  be  mixed  with  them  to  promote  their  fufion,  and  are  fo  hard 
that  they  firike  fire  with  fitnti  and  a  file  makes  no  impreffion 
on  them.  1  hey  are  commonly  found,  notia  an.earthy  (late, 
but  in  the  form  oijloms^  flints^  agates^  quartz  (a  whitilh  femi- 
tranfparent  ftone,  which  has  the  property  of  emitting  flafhes  of 
light,  when  two  of  them  are  rubbed  one  againft  the  other  in 
the  dark,  accompanied  with  a  ftrong  fulphureous  phofphoric 
fmell),  granites yfand-Jloneffandi  gravely  &c.     The  pure ^lieious 

''earth,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  found  in  the  bottom  of  fome 
lakes  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  To  this  clafs  belong  mod 
of  the  ^ems,  jafper^  calfedony^  carneKan^  fo  called  from  \\AfieJb 
colour,  onyxy  fardonyx,  opal^  tourmalincy  garnat^  amethyfty  topas^ 
Jhpphire^  emerald ;  as  alfo  lava^  baJbltiSf  pumice,  and  other  volcanic 
matter;  Jchoerl,  a  fubftance  of  a  cryftalline  appearance  and  of 
dificrerit  colours,  and  many  fpecies  of  fuhin-Jiont. 

4.  Apyraceous  earths  differ  from  the  reft  in  having  a  peculiar 
plated  or  fibrous  texture,  and  wanting  the  properties  of  the  other 
earths ;  as,  Tin/I,  confiding  of  thin  fcales  or  plates,  fo  large 
and  tranfparent  that  they  are  ufed  for  windows  in  Ruflia.  Af^ 
hejlusy  confiding  of  fibres,  which  are  fometimes  fo  fine  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  wrought  into  cloth ;  and,  from  its  power  of 
withftanding  the  fire,  (as  the  name  denotes,)  it  wasufed  by  the 
ancients  as  a  covering  for  the  body  when  burnt,  to  preferre  the 
afhes  *,  Mountain  leather  and  cork,  which  are  ftones  perfe&lj 
pliable  like  thefe  fubftances* 
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ni.    Ikflammacle  Substances. 

TilFtAVMABLE  fubftances  arc  fuch  as  poffefs  the  property  of 
fceiDg  conTumable  by  fire,  and  are  diftinguiflied  by  emitting 
heat  and  light.  M6di 

Moft  bodies  which  belong  to  this  clafs  are  mixed  with  cer- 
tain impurities,  chiefly  of  an  earthy  niature,  which  prevents 
their  being  entirely  confumedi  and  therefore  leave  a  refiduum 
tailed  ajbeu 

All  inflammable  fubdances  are  violently  afled  upon  by  the 
vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids,  except  camphor  and  naptha,  or 
liquid  bitumen,  Plin.  ii.  105.  /.  109. 

The  mineral  inflammable  fubances  are  amber^  in  which 
are  found  fifhes,  infers,  and  Vegetables,  which  (hews  that  it 
has  once  been  liquid  ;  ambergrife,  rock  oil  ( petroleum )^  both 
folid  and  liquid;  bitumen,  Piiri*'  35.  15./.  51.;  fulphuV  or 
brimftone,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  other  fubftances,  PiirC 
xnv.  15.7150.;  afphaltus\  v-  -ww,  a' bituminous  fubftance 
found  on  the  furfa:ce  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Paleftine^  yV/,  peat^ 
'w/I  .&c* 

Of  inflamVnable  fubftances^  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  is 
coal. 

The  ufe  of  coal  for  burning  was  unknown  t6  the  Romand*. 
It  was  firfl  difcovcred  by  the  Britons,  2s  it  is  thought,  near 
Mancbefter,  Ibme  time  before  the  invafion  of  Julius  Cafar. 
But  for  ages  after  the  difcovery,  wood  continued  to  be  generally 
^cd  for  firing  as  long  as  the  forefts  abounded. 

Thc.Brft  public  notice  of  coal  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TIL 
^ho,  in  1272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Newcaftle, 
allowing  the  inhabitants  to  dig  for'coals.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, broughc  into  common  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
vere  then  fold  at  1 7  s.  a  chalder  or  chaldron. 

Some  years  after  the  Redoration,  about  200,000  chaldrons 
^vere  burnt  in  London,  at  the  Revolution  above  300,000,  and 
ttprefent  600,000.  In  Ireland,  although  they  have  coal,  yet 
they  take  annually  a  confiderable  quantity  both  from  England 
and  Scotland. 

There  are  feveral  other  countries  in  Europe  which  have  coal- 
mines; as,  France^  -L/V^^,  Germany^  and  Sweden  i  and  iA 
America^  Nnvfoundland^  Cape- Breton j  Canada ^  and  fomc  of  the 

New  England  provinces.    But  in  all  thefe  the  coal  is  of  a 

quality 
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qaklity  very  inferior  to  the  Brid(Ii|  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to 
import  great  quantities  of  the  &riti(h  coal  for  the  ufe  of  their 
jnanufa^ures. 

Coal  is  found  in  Strata^  not  in  mountainous  £tuation8|  but 
in  places  abounding  with  vallies^  moderately  rifing  hills^  and 
Snterfperfed  with  plains  of  conGderable  extent.  The  Jirata  of 
coal  are  found  between  ftraia  of  other  fubftancesj  ufually  of 
Hone  of  various  kinds. 

The  Jirata  are  feldom  or  never  found  to  be  in  a  horizontal 
Ctuation,  but  ufually  having  an  inclination  or  defcent,  Called 
the  dip. 

Tilt  Jirata  are  fometimes  interrupted  by  fiiTures^  called  djlis^ 
hitches^  and  troubles^ 

&rata  of  coal  are  feldom  found  dry.  They  are  commonly 
attended  with  large  fprings  of  water,  which  is  drawn  off  fome- 
times by  ^  drain  i  but  when  a  level  for  this  purpofe  cannot 
be  founds  by  machinery  of  different  kindsi  chi^y  by  fire- 
engines. 

There  is  often  much  difficulty  in  digging  for  coal.  The 
firata  or  feams  are  often  of  different  thicknefs  i  fometimes  there 
are  fcveral  Jirata  below  one  another. 

^  Coallieries  or  coal-pits  are  expofed  to  dreadful  accidents 
from  what  is  called  a  crv^  or  ^//,  when  the  pillars  fail  by  the 
fuperincumbent  weight  or  otherwife^  and  from  damp  or  in- 
flammable air. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  couli  as  the  common  Scoich  coal^ 
which  burns  to  white  afhes ;  the  JHewcaJlie  coal,  which  cakes, 
and  by  burning  becomes  cinders  ;  the  blind  coal,  which  burns 
without  flame  like  cha^rcoal ;  Kennel^  coal,  which  burns  with  a 
vivid  light, 'eafily  takes  fire,  and  is  fo  hard  as  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  a  poli(h,  fo  that  trinkets  of  various  kinds^  fouff-boxesy 
buttons,  &c.  are  made  of  it. 

The  moft  remarkable  effcfl:  of  heat  in  combuftibic  bodies  is 
when  they  are  brought  into  conta£l  with  nitre.  . 

If  nitre  touches  an  inflammable  fubft.ance  heated  red  hot,  a 
violent  combuftion  is  produced,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of 
crackling  noife  or  explofion^  and  the  body  is  then  faid  to 
^dijlagrate^  -^ 

If  the  explofion  is  almoft  inllantaneous,  the  body  is/iid  ^^ 
detonate. 

This  property  of  nitre  gave  rife  to  the  compofition  of  GUN- 
POWDER,, a  fubftance  which  has  wholly  changed  the  mili- 
tary fyftem  of  nationSj  and  which,  although  in  itfelf  ipoft  de- 

ftruflive, 
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deftni^vei  appears  to  haTe'difninifted. the  flaughter  in  wars, 
by  rcpidfiog  in  fome  degree  the  rancour  which  ufcd  anciently 
to  aduate  combatants  who  fought  hand  to  hand.  If  we  fuppofe 
gun-powder  to  be  divided  into  loo  parts,  75  parts  confid  of 
nitrr,  15  of  charcoal,  and  10  of  fulphur  }  or  if  we  fappofe  it 
dtridcd  into  9  parts,  there  are  7  parts  of  nitre,  i  of  fulphur^ 
and  I  of  charcoal.  Thefe  ingredients  are  intimately  blended 
together  by  long  pounding  in  wooden  niortars,  with  woodem 
pefties,  and  a  fmail  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  is  thea 
fenned  into  a  ftiiF  pafte,  which  being  forced  through  wire  fierea^ 
is  brolcen  into  fmall  grains,  or  becomes  granulated;  and  thefe 
gr^ns  being  Aaken  or  rolled  in  a  barrel  with  fome  powdered 
black  lead,  are  rounded  by  their  mutual  frifiion  againft  each 
odier,  and  are  glafecl  by  the  powder  of  the  lead. 

The  force  and  explofionof  gun-powder,  when  fet  on  fire, 
i$  occafioned  by  the  fudden  expanfion  of  the  elaftic  aerial  matter 
which  it  contains. 

When  three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  mild  vegetable  alkali,  and 
one  of  fulphur,  are  rubbed  together  in  a  warm  mortar,  they 
fbritt  a  compofition  known  by  the  name  oi  fulmifiating  powder^ 
from  its  aftonifhing  effeds. 

When  a  little  of  >this  powder  is  laid  on  a  plate  of  iron,  and 
the  plate  held  over  a  cluffing  difh  of  charcoal,  it  begins  to 
melt  into  a  blackim  dark  brown  mafs,  and  as  foon  as  the  whole 
of  it  is  melted,  it  explodes  with  a  furprifing  loud  and  fmart 
noife. 

Gunpowder  is  faid  to  have  been  accidentally  invented  by 
Schvfartz^  a  German  monk,  at  Mentz,  about  the  year  1330  ; 
and  fire-arms  to  have  been  firft  ufed  by  the  Venetians  in  their 
war  with  the  Genoefe,  a.  1376 ;  but  hiftorians  affirm  that  great 
guns  were  ufed  by  the  Englifli  at  the  battle  of  Creffy,  a.  1346, 
and  the  year  following  at  the  fiege  of  Calais,  Rapin,  FoL  edit* 
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Mbtils  are  diftingmfiied  from  all  other  known  bodies  by 
their  weight,  the  heavteft  ftones  being  not  much  above  four 
times  their  weight  of  water,  but  the  lighted  metal  more  than 
fcvcti'  times  heavier  than  water.  Metals  are  alfo  the  moft 
opaqne  bodies,  and  rdGU^  the  rays  of  light  moft  powerfully. 

1  hofe 
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Thofc  metals  which  are  mod  dudile'and  maUeablei  or  may 
be  moil  extended  by  the  hammer,  and  remain  longed  un- 
changed by  fire,  are  called /^r/>5  metals.  Thefc  are  three,- 
gold,  ftlver^  and  platina^  lately  difcovercd  in  the  gold-nrincs  of 
Spanifh  America,  refembling  gold  in  its  properties,  but  of  a 
white  colour.  Pure  or  refined  platina  is  by  much  the  heaviefl: 
body  known,  which  gold  was  reckoned  to  be  before  the  difco- 
very  of  platina.  It  requires  a  very  ftrong  heat  to  melt  it«  Its 
parts  adhere  together  by  hammering,  as  a  plate  of  heated  iron 
does  when  doubled  and  beaten.  This  property  is  called  weld^ 
ingi\nd  is  peculiar  to  iron  and  platina. 

Such  metals  as  may  be  deftroyed  or  changed  into  earth  by 
fire,  are  called  imperfe5l  metab,  Thefe  are  four,  coppery  iron^ 
leady  and  tin,  Thofe  metallic  fubdances  which  do  uot  pofiefs 
tnaifeabiiity  and  du^ility  are  called  femimetalsy  as  antimony^ 
hifmuth^  zincj  cobalt,  arftntc^  nickel^  and  fome  others.  Mercury 
forms  a  clafs  by  itfelf.  All  thefe  were  known  to  the  ancients 
except  platina^  csbalf^  arfrmc^  and  nickel. 

By  the  joint  a£tion  of  fire  and  air  all  metals,  except  gold^ 
filver,  and  placina,  may  be  reduced  to  an  earthy-like  fubftanc^ 
called  caixy  and  then  they  arc  faid  to  be  calcined. 

The  pure  metallic  part  of  fame  of  thefe  is  called  r.egult3S  ; 
as,  reguiu's  of  antimony y  cobalt ^  or  arfenic. 

The' calx  being  mixed  with  any  inflammaSle  fubdance,  and 
expofed  to  fire  in  clofe  veflels,  is  redored  by  melting  into  its 
hietallic  form,  and  is  then  faid  to  be  revived  or  re^lvijied. 
fSir  When  metals  are  calcined  the  calx  is  found  to  be  heavier  than 
the  metal  from  which  it  was  produced.  This  fa£i  long  puzzled 
chemiils,  and  it  was  never  fatisfadiorily  explained,  till  of  late  it 
has  been  found  to  be  owing  to  the  combination  of  pure  air  with 
the  metal  during  the  procefs  of  its  calcination. 

The  places  where  metals  are  found  are  called  minesj  chiefly 
in  mountainous  countries.  They  are  fcldom  found  pure,  ex* 
cept  gold,  filver,  and  quick  filver,  then  called  naiivi  or  virgin 
gold  and  filver,  but  generally  mixed  with  fulphur,  arfenic^  or 
both ;  in  which  date  the  metals  are  faid  to  be  miiuralixed^  and 
the  mixture  is  called  an  ore* 

ORES  are  frequently  found  in  detached  fragments,  but  mod 
commonly  in  continued  tnafits,'  wholly  filling  long  crevices  or 
cracks  in  the  rocks.  Thefe  continuations  of  ore  are  called  veins, 
and  traverfe  the  rock  in  ail  directions,  fometimes  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  other  times  feveral  feet.  The  rock  or  dony  matter  mix- 
ed with  the  ore  in  the  vein  h  called  the  matrix.   Sometimes  ores 

are 
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an  (Qoa<l#  neithec  in  detached  fragments  noj  i^i  continued  veinSf 
but  compofe  the  whole  fubdarice  of  a  mountain,  which  is  par- 
ticularlf  the  cafe  with  copper  and  iron.  Thus  the  mountain 
X>i  Angiefea  in  England,  and  Tahlun  in  Dalecarlia,  conGft  al* 
moil  entirely  of  copper  \  Danemora  in  Sweden,  of  iron. 

Veins  are  feldom  found  but  in  mountains.  When  they  ap- 
proach tlie  plains  they  gradually  fmk  under  the  6\Scitnt  Jlrata 
of  thefe  plains,  fo  deep  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  miners* 
Hence  the  inferior  Jlrata  of  the  earth  are  fuppofed  to  contain 
large  quantities  oi  pyritousy  fulphureous,  and  metallic  fubftances, 
which,  taking  fire,  have  been  thought  the  caufe  of  fubterranean 
fires,  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes^  ' 

Pyrites  IS  a  mineral  refembling  the  ore  of  metal,  and  is  fome« 
tiflies  fo  hard  chat  it  has  the  power  of  (Inking  fparks  of  fire 
from  fteel,  whence  its  name,  or  rather  b^caufe  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  fire  in  it,  Plin.  xxxvi*  19. /•  30*  It  is  chiefly  of  a  white^ 
yellowiQi,  or  yellow  colour. 

The  operations  by  which  metals  are  obtained  from  ores  are 
called  the/melting  of  ores.  A  chemical  operation  to  determine 
theqaaotity  of  metal  or  other  matter  in  minerals,  or  to  difcover 
the  yaiue  or  purity  of  any  mafs  of  metal,  is  called  an  -EJay  or 
^. 

Metals  are  ranked  in  the  following  order:  i.  with  refpe£l  to 
their  weight;  piatina^  goidt  mercury ^  leady  ftiver^  copper^  iron^ 
andtf/i; — 2.  with  rcfpecl  to  their  duftility  j  gold;ftlver^  copper^ 
iron^UUy  leadm  The  du3ility  of  mercury  Tind  platina  is  not  yet 
determined  :— 3.  with  regard  to  th«.ir  haidnefs;  iron,  platina, 
^^^i^lverygcijd,  tin^  and  tead:—/^.  with  refped  to  thei^  te- 
nacity, or  the  force  with  which  their  parts  adhere  to  one  an- 
other and  rcfift  reparation;  which  is  proved  by  the  weight  which 
^itcsof  the  fame  diameter,  made  of  the  fcveral  metals,  can 
foftain  without  breaking;  gold^  iron,  copper, filver^  tin,  lead* 
The  teqacity  of  mercury  is  unknown,  and  that  oi platina  unde- 
termined: and — 5.  fufibility  J  ,iw^rrr/ry,  tin,  lead,Jilver,  gold, 
^per^  inm,  and  plattna* 

^j  mixing  different  metals  together  are  formed  compound  /w^- 
tds.  Thus  brafs  and  pinchbeck  is  formed  by  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  zinc,  or  its  ore,  lapis  calaminaris,  calamine,  in  dif« 
fcrent  proporcioos. 

SiJirer  and  gold,  ia  their  pure  ftatc,  are  too  foft  to  be  em- 
ployed for  various  purpofes,  and  are  therefore  mixed  with  fome 
<^er  metal  to  harden  them,  which  mixture  is  called  alloy  or 
^-    The  alloy  for  gold  is  either  pure  copper,  or  a  mixture  of 
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filver  and  copper,  according  to  the  colour  defired,  whether  d«ep 
or  light.     Silver  fs  always  alloyed  with  copper^r 

Two  foft  metals  mixed  together  produce  a  cOitipouhd  much 
harder  than  tither  vl  ihem  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  as  when  copper 
and  tin  are  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions,  the  mixture 
becomes  the  hardeft  of  all  metallic  fubilances,  called  bronze  or 
ht'll-nidaL  '\  his  compound  is  employed  for  making  cannons^ 
jlatuesy  bells^  and  parts  of  heavy  machinery  which  are  liable  to 
be  miuh  worn.  It  alfo  poflcrlTes  the  prdperty  of  receiving  a  very 
fine  polifli ;  and  is  htrnce  ufcd  for  fpecula  or  mirrors,  and  for 
nuking  rrflecling  telefiopts. 

Certain  metals  eafiiy  mix  and  con^bine  together ;  hence  the 

:\rt  oi  folder'mg.     Thus  tin  is  2i  folder  for  lead;  brafs^  gold^  or 

ftlver  aie  folders  for  irotiy  &c.     Some  metals  will  not  unite  at 

all.     This  property  of  uniting,  or  not  uniting,  is  called  the  of- 

Jitiity'oi  metals.  ; 

When  any  metal  is  united  with  quickfilyer,  \t  ts  faid  to  be 
amalgam  lied  (from  ct/M^,  together ^  and  yoifjLtiVy  to  marry) ',  as 
all  the  metals  may,  except  iron  and  platina,  and  with  difficulty^ 
copper  and  arfcnic. 

1  he  ufe  of  this  operation  is  to  render  metals  foft  and  dudlile. 
Gold  Is  thus  drawn  over  other  matter  by  the  gilder.  The 
mixture  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  commonly  confiding  pf  Gx 
parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  gold^  is  called  amalgam  or  amalgama. 

Gold  is  feparated  from  alloy  by  the  operation  C2\\tA  cupellaticn^ 
from  cupely  a  (hallow  porous  crucible,  made  of  burned  bones, 
in^vvhich  the^gold  is  expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat,  together' with 
lead^  and  Is  thus  purififd  from  the  imperfed  metals.  The 
operations  by  which  gold  is  purified  from  filver  are  called 
quartailon  and  parting. 

Lead,  by  means  of  heat  and  air,  is  formed  into  minium  or 
red  lead  ;  by  means  of  the  (team  of  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar, 
into  ccfufe^  or  while  lead. 

Thefe  are  the  calces  of  lead,  and  are  ufed  chiefly  for  paints; 
as  ingredients  xncolourl'efs  or JUnt-glafs :  and  for  glazing  earthen- 
ware. The  calx  of  lead  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  mod  of 
the  modern  fine  white  glafles. 

All  the  preparations  of  lead  are  found  to  be  deadly  poifons ; 
hence  lead  is  thought  not  to  be  perfe£lly  innocent  for  water- 
pipes,  and  much  lefs  fo  for  any  kind  of  veflcls. 

There  is  a  mineral  fubilance  CdHcd  plumbago  or  black  lead,  of 
which  pencils  arc  made  ;  found  in  different  parts,  the  beft  at 
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Borrowdale  in  Cujnberland.    It  is  a  compoun4  of  iron  atid 
inflammable  matter* 

From  cof^r  is  formed  that  fubftance  ufed  in  painting  green 
colours,  called  verdigris^  which  alfo  is  a  ftrong  poifon.  The 
ttie  of  copper  veflels  has,  in  feme  inftancesj  been  produAive 
of  fatal  confequences  ;  whence,  unlefs  with  particular  precau- 
tions, they  ate  thought  unfafe  for  culinary  parpofes. 

IRON,  the  mod  ufeful  of  all  metals,  is  found  fn  greater 
abundance  than  any  other.  It  undergoes  fereral  operations 
before  it  is  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  the  forge.  Two  pieces  of 
iro0|  when  heated  to  a  certam  degree,  in  wnat  is  called  a  white 
iieati  win  adhere  to  one  another,  and  may  be  perfedly  united 
by  hammering  ;  which  property  is  peculiar  to  iron  and  piatina, 
aod  caUed  welding.  ^ 

If  the  pureft  malleable  Iron  be  bedded  in  pounded  charcoal 
in  a  clofe  veflel,  and  kept  for  a  certain  time,  longer  or  (horter, 
according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bars,  it  is  found  that  by  this 
operation,  which  is  called  cementation^  the  iron  has  gained  a  fmall 
addition  of  weight,  about  the  J50th  or  the  200th  part,  and  is 
rendered  much  more  brittle  and  fufible  than  it  was  before. 
After  this  operation  it  is  called  STEEL.  It  may  be  iielded 
like  bar-iron.;  but  its  mod  ufeful  property  is  that  of  becoming 
extremely  liard  when  made  red  hot  and  plunged  in  cold  water. 
The  hardnefs  produced  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  (teel  is 
hotter  and  the  water  colder. 

Artifts  foften  the  hardeft  ftecl  to  at/y  degree,  by  gradually 
heating  it  and  fuffering  it  to  cool  again  gradually.  This  is 
called  tempering. 

TtM  is  very  malleable,  though  not  very  tenaciou?.  It  is  ex- 
tended into  plates  called  tin-foil^  and  thele  plates  may  be  beaten 
into  leaves  like  gold. 

A  mixture  of  tin  arid  lead  in  certain  proportions  forms  the 
compound  called  Ps3K^T£R,  which  is  much  more  applicable  to 
certain  purpofes  than  tin  ot  lead  alone,  being  much  harder,  and 
melted  with  lefs  heat  than  either  of  thefe  metals  in  their  fepa- 
rate  (late  ;  and  fometimes  to  make  it  harder  a  little  zinc  is  add- 
ed. One  very  remarkable  property  of  pewter  is,  that  by  add- 
ing bizmnth  to  it,  a  mixture  is  formed  which  may  be  melted 
with  lefs  heat  than  is  neceffary  to  make  wgtcr  boil. 

1  in  18  chiefly  found  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  whence  the 
Phoenicians  are  faid  to  have  got  their  tin. 

I  a  WATERS. 
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Newton  defines  water  when  pure  to  be  a  very  fluid  (al(| 
volatile,  and  void  of  all  favour  or  taile.  ^  According  to  others 
it  is  nothing  but  ice  diflblved :  and  all  fluidity  fs  foppofed  to 
be  the  tScOt  of  heat»  which  exifts  to  a  certain  degree  in  a 
latent  ftate  in  all  bodies,  for  when  part  of  the  heat  of  water 
is  gone,  it  becomes  fixed  and  folid. 

An  important  difcovery  was  lately  made  by  Mr.  Cavendiib 
in  England,  and  farther  confirmed  oy  Monfieur  LavolGer  at 
Paris,  that  water  is  a  compound  of  vital  and  inflammable  air, 
^n  the  proportion  of  85  of  the  former,  and  15  of  the  latter, 
or  as  17  to  3,  which  (hews  the  falfehood  of  the  notion  for- 
merly entertained,   that  water  v  is  a  pure  element.     Water, 
however,  is  fo  univerial  an  agent  in  the  mod  important  ope** 
rations  of  nature,  that  we  need  not  be  furprifed  at  fome  ancient 
philofophers  imagining  all  things  to  be  derived  from  it.  For  not 
only  dew,  rain,  fnow,  and  meteors,  owe  their  exiftence  to 
water,  but  all  animals  and  vegetables,    fays  Newton,   grow 
from  water,  iaud  after  putrefaflion  return  (in^art)  to  water 
again.     Its  weight  is  ufed  as  the  meafure  for  determining  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  one  cubic  foot  of  water  weighing 
1000  ounces  Avoirdupois  weight;  and  the  boiling  point  has 
been  aflumed  as  the  ftandard  of  comparifon  of  the  difix:rent 
degrees  of  heat  in  other  bodies.     Water  is  the  great  Jhlvent 
of  all  falts,  and  thefe  folutions  of  falts  in  water  are  the  fol« 
vents   of  metals,    earths,  .and  inflammable  fubftances.     The 
difpoGtion  of  this  globe  into  parallel^r£7/^l  is  fappofed  to  have 
been  the  efFe£):  of  water,  from  the  numerous  relids  of  aquatic 
animals  and  produflions  found  in  them.     Thus  the  vaft  Jlrata 
of  marble,  lime-ftone,  chalk,  &c.  are  entirely  compofed  of 
(hells,  corals,  &c.  or  of  the  matter  into  which  thefe  animal 
produfiions   have  mouldered   and   decayed.     Vegetable   fub- 
ftances, and  the  relics  of  land  animals,  are  obfervable  in  the 
Jlrata  of  free  (lone,  of  fome  clays,  of  coal,  and  of  flate.     Some 
have  thought,  from  various  experiments,  that  water  is  con- 
vertible into  earth ;  and  others  have  afcribed  to  this  the  dimi- 
nution they  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  waters  of  the 
fca;  but  later  naturalifls  have  dete£led  the  fallacy  of  thefe 
experiments  i  and  we  know,  that  as  the  fea  has  funk  or  receded 
from  fome  places,  fo  it  has  made  encroachments  upon  the  dry 
land  in  others. 

Water 
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Water  13  generally  defined  to  be  a  fluid  that  U  loGpidi 
coloorkfs,  and  without  any  flavour^     It  was  alfo  faid  to  be 
iaciaftki  but  lat^r  experiments  have  (hewn'  that  it  is  in  fome 
degree  compreffible. 

Water  is  feldom  found  perie£tly  pure,  but  aimed  always 
impregnated  with  fome  foreign  matter,  and  to  purify  it  di(iU« 
lation  is  often  ufed.  * . 

The  varieties  of  water  are,  rain  or  fnow^  water ^  fountain  or 
weU-waterf  river •vmteTf  the  ivater  of  lakes ,  marjbesy  and  fmall 
pools,  and  /ea-fuater.  Of  thefe  rain-water  is  the  mod  pure^ 
being  in  fa^  water  diftilled  by  nature.  It,  however,  is  feldom 
free  firom  impurities  of  different  kinds :  for  in  defcending  it 
attrads  the  various  volatile  fubftances  fufpended  in  the  at« 
mofphere.  Hence,  near  great  towns,  it  is  found  to  have  a 
blacki(h  tinge,  and  a  fenfible  tafte  of  (pot  \  and  in  the  country^ 
in  fummer,  when  large  quantities  of  the  pollen  ox  Jlaminal  d|i(t 
of  plants  are  carried  up  with  whirlwinds,  the  rain  falling 
through  this  yellow  duft  is  fo  much  difcoloured  by  it,  as  iome* 
times  to  have  given  rife  to  the  popular  error  of  (howers  of 
fulphur,  as  a  number  of  certain  infedis  is  fuppofed  to  have 
occafioned  the  belief  of  ihowers  of  blood. 

Fountains  or  wells  are  impregnated  with  various  matters^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  different  Jlraia  through  which 
the  waters  pafs  in  their  way  to  the  fprings. 

SPRINGS  are  of  feveral  kinds.  They  are  in  general  of 
the  mean  heat  of  the  climate  where  they  occur,  but  fome  of 
them  are  very  •  hot ;  as  the  waters  of  Bath  and  Button  in 
England,  AtJc  la  Chapelle  in  Germany,  Baia  in  Italy,  SeHnus 
in  Sicily,  &c.  But  the  moft  remarkable  hot  fprings  occur 
ia  Iceland.  They  owe  their  heat  moft  probably  to  fubter* 
raneons  fires>  becaufc  the  hotted  are  found  in  places  near 
volcanoes- 

Springs  are  impregnated  with  various  matters  ^  falts,  fuU 
phar,  metals,  earths,  and  airs  of  different  kinds.  The  falts 
which  they  contain  confift  of  compounds  of  the  foffil  alkali, 
combined  either  with  vitriolic  or  muriatic  acid,  or  of  different 
earths  or  metals  with  thefe  acids. 

Sometimes  the  earths  and  metals  are  diffolved  in  fpring* 
water  by  means  of  6xed  air ;  as,  the  calcareous  eanh  in  petrifying 
fprings,  and  iron  in  chalybeate  fprings.  In  confequencc'  oi  the 
fixed  air,  which  is  a  very  volatile  fubdance,  evaporating  when 
thefe  waters  are  expofed,  the  calcareous  earth  or  m^^tab,  wnich 
had  been  kept  diffoli^ed  in  the  water,  by  this  fixed  air,  is  depofited 
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upon  the  bottom  of  the  channel  in  which  thefe  waters  run. 
And  if  the  waters  chance  to  run  over  any  vegetable  or  aninul 
fub(la]icr»  fuch  fubftance  is  gradually  covered  with- calcareous 
earth,  and  is  then  faid  to  be  .petrified.  Sometimes  fprings 
contain  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  air  than  is  fufficient  for  the 
folution  of  the  different  fubftancesin  the  water.  The  water  is 
then  i Impregnated  with  a  fuperabundant  gm^ntity  of  fixed  air» 
and  acquires  an  agreeable  briik  and  acid  tafte,  which  waters 
are*  called  4CiD^Li£,  fc.  acquay  as  the  Seiizer  waters^  and 
others. 

Sulphur,  and  other  inflammable  fubilances,  are  found  dif- 
folved  in  water.  Thefe  are  called  fulphureous  fprings ^  as,  at 
Hatrowgate  in  YorkOiire.  Springs  impregnated  with  thefe 
different  fubftances  are  di(ligui(hed>  not  only  by  their  flavour, 
but  alfo  by  their  medical  qualities,  hence  called  medicinal  fprings. 

Water  may  be  confidcrcd  as  either  hard  or  foft.  Soft  water 
fs  fuch  as  is  pure  from  any  admixture,  except  alkaline  fait ; 
bard  watery  fuch  as  is  impregnated  with  an  acid,  either  alone 
or  in  a  compound  fait.  The  mark  of  hard  water  is  curdling 
foap. 

The  water  of  rivers  or  lakes  is  derived  either  from  rain  or 
fprings,  ox  moft  generally  from  both.  The  water  of  rivers  is 
impregnated  with  a  great  variety  of  matter,  both  mineral  and 
vegetable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  through  which 
they  pafs.  The  water  of  rivers  near  great  cities  is  replete 
with  fuch  a  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftanceSy  that 
upon  {landing  a  few  days  in  a  veiTel  it  undergoes  a  putrid 
fermentation ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  Thames  w^tcr,  which  is 
thus  purified. 

The  water  of  lakes  is  in  general  purer  than  that  of  risers. 
The  water  of  the  larger  lakes  in  America  is  faid  to  he  fq 
tranfparent,  that  ftones  and  rocks  at  the  bottom  may  be  feet) 
at  the  depth  of  feveral  hundred  feet,  as  clearly  as  if  qo  mediuni 
intervened. 

The  water  of  marfhes  and  fmall  pools  abounds  with  various 
'impurities,  both  from  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances.  In 
fummer,  efpccially,  they  fometimes  abound  with  fuch  a  number 
of  in  feels  and  fmall  aquatic  animals,  that  the  water  appears  of 
'the  fame  colour  with  thefe  infe£ls  -,  and  the  infe£ls  are  fo 
■quickly  produced  as  to  give  rife  to  a  vulgar  error,  that  the 
water  has  been  fuddenly  .changed.  One  fpecies  of  infe£l6» 
called  monoculuSy  in  particular  of  a  fc.:rlet  colour,  has  fometimes 
.made  it  be  believed,  that  water  was  changed  into  bloody  which 
the  vulgar  confider  as  a  portentous  omen. 

SEA- 
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SEA- WATER  is  very  full  of  impuiuif s,  cl^efljr  of  the  fa* 
line  kind.  There  are  three  compound  falts  found  in  fea-water, 
viz.  I,  common  fait i. or  tl  compound  of  muriajic  acid  and  foffll 
alislis  1.  faiited  magnefta^  or  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
magnefia ;  ^.  gjpfum^  or  a  compound  of  vitriolic  acid  and  lime. 
The  proportions  of  thcfc  ingredients  in  fea-watcr,  brought 
ftom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  according  to  Bergman^%  ana- 
lyfis,  in  a  thoufand  parts,  33  of  the  firft,  p  of  the  fecond,  and 
I  of  the  third)  making  about  43  parts  in  a  thoufand.  How 
diefe  ingredients  came  to  be  in  the  fea-water,  can  only  be  exr* 
plained  by  fuppofing,  that  the  water  m-ets  with  thcfc  fnlt» 
eithcrat  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  diflblves  them,  or  that  they 
arc  waOied  down  by  the  rivers  from  various  Jlraicty  and  accu* 
mnlated  in  the  ocean  j  for  the  water  evap ')rated  by  the  fun^s 
heat  from*  the  furface  of  the  fea  takes  up  with  it  no  particles  of 
fah.  Hence  thofe  lakes  which  receive  rivers,  but  have  no  exit 
ordlfchargej^arc  fait ;  as  the  lake  jifphalilia^  or  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  PaleftinCy  into  which  the  river  Jordan  runs.  The  banks  of 
this  lake  in  fummer  are  cncrufteu  with  great  quantities  of  dry 
falt|0fa  more  pungent  niture  than  the  marine  fait,  having  a 
TtYxttk  oi  fat  ammomac.  There  are  very  few  fait  lakes  in  thp 
w'orld.  TJiat  furrounding  the  city  Mexico,  and  the  lake 
Ttticaca  in  Peru,  communicating  with  that  of  Par'ta^  are  faid 
to  be  of  this  kind.  Some  add  the  Cnfpian  fcct^  which,  if 
confidcred  as  a  lake,  is  no  doubt  the  molt  wonderful  in  the 
vorld.  It  is  reported  to  be  fomewbat  lefs  fait  than  the 
ocean.    Strabo  mentions  a  fait  lake  in  Armenia,  xi.  p.  529.* 

The  portion  of  fjlt  in  fca-watcf  is  different  in  different  parts 
o(  the  ocean.  The  water  of  the  Baltic  fea  is  fiid  to  contain 
one  64th  of  its  weight  of  fait  \  that,  of  the  fea  between  Kng-  ' 
land  and  Flanders,  the  32d  part;  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  the 
16th  part  \  and  between  the  tropics,  from  oive  i  ith  to  one  8th 
part. 

The  fea-w^ater  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  over  againft  Gu'wetr^ 
yields  white  fait  as  fine  as  fugar,  with  once  boiling  ;  which 
cannot  be  produced  from  the  water  of  any  of  the  fcas  in 
Europe  without  frequent  boilings.  The  gn.ttcr  faltncfs  of  fca- 
water  in  the  torrid  z  )ne  is  afcribcd  to  the  greater  exhalation  cf 
the  fun,  to  the  heat  of  the  water  which  dijr^lvcs  the  falc  mixed 
Vfith  it,  as  the  fam*-- water  or  filt  meat  taftcs  falter  wlien  hot 
than  when  cold  \  and  to  the  lei's  fr^qvicncy  of  rain  or  fnow. 
In  the  rainy  months  the  ocean  withii:  the  t,ropicr»  is  no|  fo  fait 
near  the  (horcs  as  it  is  in  the  dry  nionihs ;  land  at  the  mouths 
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of  .the  rivers  Oronooeo^  of  the  Amazons ^  and  ii  la  Plata,  the 
ocean  Jofes  its  fait  tafte  for  feveral  leagues  from  the  (bore. 

The  fea- water  fs  heavier  than  freOi  in  proportion  to  its  fak- 
nefa.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  that  fait  water  would 
frf^ze  fooner  than  frcih>  as  being  kfs  pure.  But  the  coninxj 
is  the  cafe  ;  owing  to  this,  that  in  fait  there  is  a  ceitain  fpirifc 
which  refifts  coagulation, .  and  which  being  feparated  from  the 
faltf  will  not  congeal  in  the  hardeft  frod.  See  Farenit^s,  vol.  I. 
p.  220.  This,  however,  is  not  altogether  confident  with  the 
opinions  at  prefent  entertained, 

Salt  is  extracted  from  fea«water,  or  from  any  water  which 
contains  it,  (for  there  are  many  falrfpring^  in  various  par|:s  of 
the  earth,)  by  evaporating  the  water.  That  is  done  in  this 
country  by  means  of  large  (hallow  iron  boilers,  called /z//- 
pans^  and  the  cry  dais  of  fairs  are  taken  out  in  balkets.  In 
Ruffia  and  other  northern  parts,  the  fearwater  is  expofed  to 
freeze  ;  and  the  ice,  which  is  almoft  entirely  frefli,  being  talcen 
outj  the  remaining  brine,,  thus  rendered  much  (lroqger,'is 
evaporated  by  boiling. 

In  the  fouch  of  Europe  fait  is  made  by  fpontaneous  evapora^ 
tion  in  flat  pieces  of  ground  near  the  fea,  which  are  banked 
round  ;  and  the  water  made  to  pafs  from  one  fhallow  pond  to 
another,  till  the  fait  is  formed.  iVis  is  called  Bay  Jalty  from 
its  being  found  in  large  quantities  formed  by  nature  on  the  Baj 
ef  Bifcay. 

Common  fait  is  found  in  lafge  mafles,  or  in  pits  below  ground, 
as  in  England  and  el fe where.     This  is  called  rock-falt. 

The  ifland  of  Ormus  is  nothing  but  white  hard  fait,  of  which 
they  make  the  walls  of  their  houfe§,  and  there  is  not  one  fpring 
of  frefli-water  in  the  wiioie  ifland. 

Sea-water,  if  taken  up  near  the  furface,  contains  alfo  the 
remains  of  animal  fubdances,  which  render  it  naufeous,  and  in 
long  continued  calms  caufc  the  fea  to  emit  ji  difagreeable  fmell. 

ExPLAHATiON  o/'TermS  J   Solution^  Fufm,  Di/iillationy  &C. 

I.  When  a  body  is  fo  diffufed  through  any  liquor  as  to  be 
invifible,  that  is,  when  the  mixture  is  pcrfefliy  tranfparent 
and  homogeneous,  then  that  body  is  faid  to  be  dijfolved  in  the 
liquor  }  and  the  mixture  is  called  zfolution  ;  the  body  difiblved 
is  called  the/olvend;  and  the  liquor  .which  diflblves  it,  the  fol- 
vent  or  men/lruum. ' 

A  body 


Solution,  Fu/roftf  DiJIillation,  Src«  I2t 

A  Vody  may  be  feparated  from  the  body  In  which  it  ia  dif. 
folred  hj  the  addition  of  ^  t;hird  fubftance,  which  is  taken  up 
by  tbe  folventj  and  the  body  which  was  before  ^iflblved  is.  fet 
Icofe,  and  falls  to  the  bottoip  of  the  veflel  in  the  form  of  very 
fine  powder.  Thus,  if  lime  be  difiblved  in  muriatic  acid,  ^ndt 
an  alkali  fait  be  added  to  the  folution,  the  lime  will  fall  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veflcl  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,^ 
du8  operation  is  called  precipitation.  The  fubftance  ufed  to 
produce  it  is  called  xht  precipitant^  and  the  powder  which  fall$ 
down,  the  precipitate. 

Fi^  is  the  reducing  of  a  folid  body  to  a  fluid  ftatCj  by  "the 
application  of  heat. 

The  Tcflels  for  f uCon  are  either  iron  ladles  or  crucibles,  (b 
aSicAi  becaufe  formerly  they  ufed  to  be  marked  with  a  crofs* 
Cnicibles  are  Tcflfels  compofed  of  earthen  ware  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Thofc  in  common  ufe  are  called  HeJJian  crucibles,  be* 
caufe  originally  brought  from  that  country  \  but  for  certain 
purpofcsy  which  require  a  more  intenCe  heat,  crucibles  are  ifiade 
of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  black  lead,  Commonly  called  hlacl^lead 
arucihlesy  or  blue  pats. 

Titration  oxjlraining^  is  when  a  fluid  is  purified  by  making  it 
pafs  through  diflerent  fubftances. 

Evaporation  is  the  feparating  of  the  more  volatile  parts  of  a 
body  from  the  more  £xed ;  but  the  term  evaporation  is  vaoxi 
ftri&Iy  confined  to  the  diflipating  of  fluids  by  heat.  Whefi 
the  Tolatile  parts  of  a  body  that  are  diflipated  are  folid,  th^ 
operation  is  called  roajling.  Thus  water  is  f^fparated  from  fome 
falts,  which  ^re  diflblved  in  it  by  evaporation  \  and  fulphur  is 
feparated  from  the  ores  of  metals  by  roading. 

When  the  evaporation  is  fo  performed  that  the  volatile  parts 
are  preferved,  it  is  called  diftillation  if  the  volatile  parts  are 
fluid;  %TiA  fublimation  if  they  are  folid.  •    . 

Diftillation  is  of  three  kinds,  technically  called  per  defcenfum, 
od  lotus,  and  per  afcenfum.  The  firft  is  'when,  the  vapour  it 
made  to  defcend,  and  is  received  into  a  veflel  below  ;  but  this 
method  is  feldom  ufed.  The  fecund  is,  when  the  vapour  is 
made  to  pafs  out  of  the  vciTel,  which  contains  the  materials^ 
atone  fide»  and  is  received  into  a  vcflfcl  properly  adapted  to  it* 
In  this  kind  of  diftillation,  which  is  in  frequent  ufe,  the  vefTcl 
containing  the  materials  is  callrd  a  retort ;  and  the  veflel  fixed 
to  its  fide,  in  whii  h  the  vapour  is  condenfed,  is  called  a  rr« 
ciiver.  The  retorts  are  made  of  iron,  earthen  ware,  or  more 
commonly  of  gl*fs.  The  receivers  are  generally  of  glafs,  but 
fometimes  of  earthen  ware.    In  the  third,  namely  the  di(tilla« 

tion 
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liop  ^r  p/cf/i/um,  the  vapours  are  fuffered  to  take  their  natural 
^ourfe  upwards,  and  are  condenfed  ia  a  cavity  above  the  veffcl 
v^hich  contains  the  materials. 

Torriicrly  the  vefTels  ufed  in  this  operation  were  called  a  cu" 
curhit  for  holding  the  materials^  sind  an  alembic  for  condehfing 
the  vapoun  Thefe  veflels  are  ufually  made  of  glafs  or  earthen 
'ware.  *  But  for  general  ufe  they  are  found  inconvenient,  and 
their  place  is  fupplied  by  the  common  Jitil^  which  is  generally 
khade.of  metal,  and  confifts  of  a  boJy  for  holding  the  materials, 
a  ZjiffltT  or  cavity  above  the  body  for  receiving  the  vapour,  ^ 
beafi  or  pipe  liTuing  from  the  head,  and  terminating  in  a  long 
tube  that  pafTes  through  a  vefTel  conftantly  filled  with  cold 
"Water,  called  the  refrigeratory.  The  vapours  pafling  through 
this  pipe  are  condenfed  into  a  fluid  before  they  arrive  at*  its 
extremity,  whence  they  drop  into  veflels  plaped  betovv.  The 
more  efFeflually  to  condenfe  the  vapours  in  the  pipe  pafling 
through  the  refrigeratory,  the  pipe  is  bent  fpirally  like  a 
cork  (crew,  and  thus  makes  feveral  circumvolutions  among 
the'cjld  water.  This  fpiral  pipe  is  commonly  called  the 
nvorm  of  the  (IIH. 

The  fluids  obtained  by  diftillation  are  generally  called j^/V/Vi, 
or  dijlilkd  waters  i  and  what  remains  in  the  flill  is  called  the 
refiduum^  which,  from  its  often  having  a  blackifli  appearance,  is 
galled  2i  caput  mortuum.  And  as  it  is  frequently  of  no  ufe,  the 
ancient  chemifts  fometimes  called  it  terra  damnata.  When 
fpirits  uhdergo  a  fecond  diftillation,  they  are  faid*to  be  reBifed. 

The  veflels  ufed  for  fublirnation  are  chiefly  the  cucurbit  and 
alembicj  above  defcribed,  or  fometimes  aludeUy  which  are  glo- 
bular veflcls,  either  of  glafs  or  earthen  ware,  with  two  openings 
diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other.  Thefe  aludtls  arc  placed 
one  above  anotlier,  the  neck  of  the  undermoft  into  the  mouth 
of  the  uppermofl: ;  fo  that  if  any  vapour  be  not  condenfed  in 
the  firft,  it  may  pafs  to  th^  fecond  to  be  there  condenfed,  fo 
to  the  third,  the  fourth,  &c.  The  produQ  of  the  fublirnation 
IS  Q2\\tA  fubliniotCy  which,  from  its  pulvtrifed  light  (late,  is 
fometimes  C3llcd^c?W(?r J- ;  as,  j?(?wrrj"  of  fulphur,  &c. 

Both  in  diftillation  and  fublimacion  the  different  veiTels  are 
fixed  to  one  another  by  means  of  certain  partes,  moft  com- 
monly made  of  clay  (htium)^  hence  called  lutes. 

In  fome  diftillations,  cfpecially  in  retorts,  the  retort  itfelf  is 

not  expofed  to  the  naked  fire  \  but  another  fubftancc  is  placed 

•  between  them  \  thus,  an  iron  pot  is  placed  above  the  fire,  and 

filled   with  fand,  alijes,    water,   or    fome  other  fubftarlce  in 

w  hich  the  retort  ii  placed,    Thefe  arc  called  baths^  (balnea)^ 

as, 
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Uy  balneum  Mretta,  maris,  vaporij,  &c.  fand-baths^  water-bs^thSy 
Tapour  baths,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe  baths  is  to  convey  aa 
equal  heat  to  every  part  of  the  retort,  to  moderate  the  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  retorts,  which  are  generally 
made  of  glafs,  from  being  broken  by  a  fudden  expofure  to  the 
fire. 


Gmral  Divisions  ef  the  TERR  AQUEOUS  GLOBE. 

Whit  part  of  the  earth  !s  covered  with  water  is  not  exa£l-* 
]j  known.  It  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  land  at  kail  by  one 
third. 

The  whole  colleflion  of  water  is  called  the  ocean,  or  the  fea^ 
It  is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts;  the  jitlantic,  which 
ft^parates  Europe  and  Africa  from  America,  about  3000  miles 
broad;  the  Pacific^  which  feparates  America  from  Alia,  10,000 
loilcs  broad ;  and  the  Indian  ocean^  which  feparates  the  Eaft 
ladies  from  Africa,  3000  miles  broad :  all  of  them  communi- 
catiDjr  with  one  another.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Northern 
and  Southern  oceans. 

Cenain  parts  of  the  ocean  are  called  feas>  and  have  their 
names  from  the  countries  they  border  on,  as,  the  Iripfea^  the 
German  fea, 

A  part  of  the  fea  running  up  into  the  land  is  called  a  gulf^ 
^%i^  Arabian  g^lf  ox , Red  fea,  the  Per/tan  gulf,  ice.  If  it  be 
.of  great  extent  it  is  called  an  inland  fea,  as,  the  Mediterranean^ 
the  Bdtic :  If  it  do  not  go  far  up  ituo  the  land,  ic  is  called  a  bay, 
as,  the  bay  of  Bifeay,  the  bay  of  Bengal,  &c. ;  If  it  be  of  very 
fmall  extent,  it  Is  called  a  creek,  haven,  flalion,  or  road  for  (hips. 
A  narrow  communication  between  two  feas  is  called  zflrait  or 
//■/Of/,  as,  the  ftraits  oi  Gibraltar,  the  ft  raits  oi  Dover  and  Calais, 
&c.;  if  fo  ihallow  as  to  be  founded,  ?^  found,  as,  the  found  of 
Denmark,  the  found  of  Mull,  &c.  The  Cafpian  fea  in  Afia 
communicates  with  no  other. 

A  great  body  of  freOi  water,,  furrounded  by  land,  is  called  a 
lake,'  as,  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  lake  of  Conflance,  &c.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  lakes  are  ufually  called  lochs  or  loughs,,  as 
loch  Nefs,  lough  Neagh,  &c.  which  name  is  alfo  applied  to 
arms  of  the  fea.  A  fmall  quantity  of  {landing  water  is  caHed 
^pool,  or,  efpecially  if  it  be  artificial,  a  pond.  Standing  water 
ii4ving  earth  raifed  and  appearing  above  it  here  and  there, 

or 
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or  having  earth  or  mad  mixed  with  it,  is  called  a  morcp^  a 
PUfr^i  a  ^gi  "^fi^i  oijkvamp. 

A  large  ftream  or  body  of  running  water  is  chilled  a  rivers  a 
fmall  ftream,  a  brook  or  riintht :  a  violent  flux  of.  water  from 
the- top  of  a  mountain,  or  down  any  fteep  dfcdivity,  is  called  a 
torrent »  A  river  on  which  vefTels  may  fail  is  called  a  navigable 
river.  But  rivers  are  usually  diftinguifhed  iimply  by  their  largc- 
nefs  or  rapidity.  The  hollow  or  cavity  in  which  a  river  runs 
between  its  banks  is  called  its  channel  ox  bed;  a  place  where 
two  rivers  meet,  a  confluence  or  confiux.  When  a  river  luns 
over  a  precipice  it  is  called  a  cataraB  ox  fall;  if  the  quantity  of 
water  be  fmall,  a  cafcade.  The  ftreams  or  frnaller  rivers  which 
tun  into  a  great  one  are  called  its  branches :  which  name  is 
Kkewife  given  to  the  divifions'  of  i  river,  when  it  feparatcs  or 
divaricates  into  two  or  more  channels.  Thefe  are  fometimes 
called  arinsy  and  when  they  run  into  the  fea,  mouths.  An  in- 
let of  the  fea  into  the  land  is  properly  termed  an  firms  and 
when  the  fea  runs  up  a  riVer,  a  frith  or  e/luary.  The  fourccs 
from  which  a  river  flows  are<allcd  its  Jprings.  The  fprings  of 
moft  rivers  are  upon  mountains,  but  feverad  flow  from  lakes. 
A  place  where  water  rifes  when  the  earth  is  dug  up,  but  does 
not  run  out,  is  tailed  a  nvefl  {puteus^  Plin.  ii.  97./  ipo.),  but 
this  word  |s  .fometimes  put  for  ^fpring  ox  fountain. 

A  great  extent  of  land,  containing  m^ny  countries  not  fe- 
parated  by  water,  is  called  a  continent,  A  country  entirely  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea,  is  called  an  ijland:  a  country  almo(t  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea,  z  peninfuia^  or,  by  a  Greek  "word,  Cherfo' 
nefus.  Th^  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  peninfula  to  the  conti- 
nent, is  called  an  tjikmuss  as  the  IJIhmus  of  Suczy  between 
j^a  and  Africa ;  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien^  between  North  and 
South  America.  When  the  land  projtdls  far  iiUo  the  fea  it  is 
called  ^  promontory^  {quod  in  mare  prbminet,)  and  the  end  of 
\t  z  cape :  as,  Oipe  Tan  r us  or  Metapan^  the  moft  fouthern 
part  of  Europe ;  the  Cape  ox  Good  Hope,  the  moft  fouthtm 
part  of  Africa ;  Cape  Horn^  the  moft  fouthcrn  part  of  Ame- 
rica ;  Cape  Comorin^  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  Indoftan,  &c. 
If  the  part  of  land. which  projt^Sls  be  fmall  or  not  high,  it  is 
called  a  point,  a  head-land,  nas^e,  nefs^  or  mull  s  as  the  Lizard 
point,  the  Naze  of  Norway,  Buchan-^/^,  the  Mull  of  Gallo- 
way or  Cantire. 

When  the  land  rifes  to  a  very  great  height  above  the 
level  country,  it  is  called  a  mountain  or  a  'chain  of  mountains : 
•SLSy. tht  Alps,  in  Europe;  Taurus  and  Itrtaus^  inAfia;  Atlas, 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  Africa^  the  Andes,  in  South 

3  America^ 
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America.  When  the  land  rifes  to  ^  fmsill  height,  it  is  called  a 
hilh  Amoantain  which  cads  forth  flames  is  called  a  volcano  t 
as,  Moant  jEiriay  in  Sicily  \  Vefwuius^  in  Italy  \  Hecla^  in 
Icciaad. 

Tbe  land  is  divided  into  two  great  continentSy  called  the 
tufiem  and  the  wejlern  coutinent^  or  th''  old  and  new  ivorld.  The 
eailern  continent  comprcliends  Europe^  Afia^  and  Africa  ;  the 
veftern,  4'^nerica ;  fo  called  from  Americus  Vefpuciys^  a  native 
of  Florence,  in  the  fervice  of  Portugal,  who  having  made  fome 
trifling  difcoTcries,  A.  D.  14979  had  the  addrefs  to  give  his 
name  to  diat  part  of  the  world  ;  although  it  had  been  formerly 
difcovere^  by  Chriftophet  Columhus^  a  native  of  Genoa,  in  the 
fervice  of  Spain,  A.  D.  1492. 

Tbe  farfaee  of  the  earth,  or  particular  partd  of  it,  are  re* 
prefentedby  Maps^  the  top  of  which  is  the  north,  and  the 
bottom  the  fouth :  on  thefe  are  marked  the  degrees  of  longitude. 
The  right  hand  is  the  eaft,  and  the  left  is  the  wed:  on  thefe 
are  marked  the  degrees  of  latitude.  From  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  maps  are  drawn  the  meridians  or  lines  of  longitude,  and 
from  fide  to  fide  the  paraiMs  or  degrees  of  latitude.  Among 
th*;  latter  areincluded  the  equator,  the  tropica,  and  polar  circles. 
Rivers  are  reprefented  by  black  lines;  mountains,  by  a  fort  of 
cload;  forefts  and  woods,  by  a  kind  of  (hrub  i  bogs  or  moraideSy 
bjrfliades;  fands  or  HiallowB,  by  fmall  dotsj  roada  for  fbips, 
ufaally  by  double  lines ;  the  depth  of  water  in  or  near  harbours^ 
bjr  fignres  exprefling  fathoms,  each  2  yards  or  6  feet;  and 
tovni  by  o,  or  by  the  (hape  of  a  fmall  houfe. 

The  mgafures  mod  commonly  mentioned  in  geographical 
books  are  miles  and  leagues.  The  £ngli{h  (latute  mile  confifts 
of  5280  fcft,  1 760  yards,  or  8  furlongs.  The  Turkiih,  Italian^ 
and  old  Roman  nnile,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Englifh  :  the 
Scotch  and  Irtfii  mile  is  about  i4  Saglifh  :  the  Dutch,  Spanifli, 
and  Polifli  miW,  is  about  3  J  Engliih:  the  German  is  more  than 
4  EngliOi :  the  Danifli  and  Hungarian  is  from  5  to  6  EngliOi : 
the  Svedifli  is  nearly  7  Enj^liOi.  The  French  league  is  near 
3  EngH(h  mdes,  •and  the  £4iglifli  marine  league  is  3  Englifli 
miles. 

Several  large  couirtrics  fubjeft  to  one  fovcreign,  are  called 
an  mpire.  A  finallcr  extent  of  territory  fubjeft  to  one  fov^- 
'^gn,  is  called  a  kitigdom ;  a  ftill  fmalkr  extenti  a  duchy  or 
pnndpality. 


The 
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The  Chief  EMPIRES  which  have  extjed  in  the  World. 


Thk  iirfl:  great  empire  in  the  world  was  the  Bahjlman  or 
Affyriauy  in  Afia,  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded   by  Nimrod, 
who  built  Baby/on^  not  long  after  the  de1uge>  B.  C.  2217 ;— af*- 
/  terward3  greatly  enlarged  by  Ninus^  who  built  Niiievehy  B.  C. 

ao59i  and  by  his  queen  Semiramis  s — overturned  by  Cyrus, 
who  eftablifhed  the  fecond  great  empire,  namely,  that  of  the 
Medes  and  Perfiansy  B.  C.  438.  This  empire  was  overturned 
by  Alexander  the  Greats  King  of  Macedonia,  who  eftabliflied 
the  empire  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians^  fi.  C.  330*  His 
Gonquefts,  after  his  death,  were  (bared  among  his  Geaerals. 
The  chief  of  them  were,  Ptolemy  in  E^jpty  Seleucus  in  AJia^ 
and  the  defcendants  of  Aniig^nus  in  Macedonia,  ^^^^ All  ihck 
kingdoms  afterwards  fell  under  the  empire  of  the  RomanSf 
which  comprehended  the  grcateft  part  of  the  then  known  world. 
The  Roman  empire  was  overturned — in  the  weft  by  the  Goihs 
and  Vandalsy  and  other  barbarous  nations  from  the  north,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries ;  whofe  dcfjrendants  now  poflefs 
feveral  of  the  mod  fertile  countries  of  Europe  :^In  the  eaft, 
firft  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet^  under  the  name  of  Saracen:: 
and  finally  by  the  Turts^  who  ftiU  keep  pofleilion  of  their 
conqueils. '  ^ 


The  Chief  Co^UE^ciAh  STATES  in  ancient  times* 


The  Phoenicians  were  the  firft  who  diftinguiftied  themfelves 
by  commerce,  Cic.  de  rep.  lib.  3.  apud.  Non.  r.  35,  particularly 
the  inhabitants  of  TYRE  and  Sidon.  The  next  were  the 
CARTHAGINIANS,  whofe  chief  city,  Carthage^  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Tyrians.  Among  the  Greeks,  commerce  was 
cultivated  chiefly  by  the  .Athenians  Jmd  Corinthians,  and 

in  later  times   by  the   Rhodians. The  communication 

from  Greece,  and  the  northern  part^  of  Afia,  with'  INDIA, 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  };reat  fource  of.  commercci 
was  in  ancient  times  by  the  Euxinc  and  Cafpian  feas.     The  pro- 
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du^ons  of  India  were  brought  by  land  (o  the  banks  of  the  Oxus^ 
then  down  that  mer  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  from  thence  up  the 
Cjrus^  and  then  over  land  to  the  river  Phaps  and  the  Euxine 
fea,  Strab.  xi.  p.  509.;  Plin.  vL  1 7./.  19.  The  riches  Acquired 
by  this  commerce  arc  fuppofcd  to  have  given  rife  to  the  ftory  of 
the  voyage  of  Jafon  in  the  (hip  Arga^  in  queft  of  the  golden 
fleece,  Strah.  i.  45. ■  That  communication  is  now  entirety 
fiiat  up  by  the  Tartars,  who  have  diverted  the  courfe  of  theOxus, 
fo  that  it  does  not  now  empty  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 

The  Tyrians  brought  their  commodities  from  India  by  the 
Red  Sea,  and  over  the  idhmus  of  Suez. 

After  Tyre  was  deftroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  city 
of  ALEXANDRIA  in  Egypt,  founded  by  that  prince^  became 
the  principal  feat  of  commerce,  Strabo^  xvii.  b,  798.  and  conti- 
nued to  be  fo  till  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  7tb 
century.  ' 

The  fingular  inftitutions  of  the  Jews  were  unfavourable  to 
commerce*  We  read,  however,  of  Solomon's  having  fitted 
out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Phoenician  pilots, 
failed  from  Ezion-geber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Tar/hj/h  and  O^hir^ 
fnppofed  to  have  been  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Sofaia^  on  the  . 
fottth-eaft  coaft:  of  Africa ;  whence  they  returned  in  three  years 
with  rich  cargoes,  i  Kings^x.  1 1, 12.  22.  &  23, 

The  Egyptians,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sefoftris,  B.  C.  1510. 
are  faid  to  have  opened  a  commerce  with  India,  D/W.  Sic.  i. 
p.  64.  where  that  king  is  reported  to  have  made  confiderable 
conquefts.  Ibid.  Bat  this  is  denied  by  Strabo,  xv.  f.  687,  who 
fays,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  fo  far  from  cultivating 
commerce,  that  they  even  refufed  ftrangers  admiOion  into  theic 
harbours,  Strab.  xvii./.  791.  &  802. 

The  Romans^  at  no  period  of  cheir  (lace,  ever  encouraged 
commerce.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  however,  and 
under  the  emperors,  it  became  an  objcft  of  greater  attention, 
as  being  nece^ary  to  fupply  them  with  the  articles  of  luxury, 
Thefe  were  brought  to  Rome  from  various  places.  From  Ara-* 
bia  and  India  they  were  procured  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sesi 
and  Alexandria^  or  by  the  gulph  of  Perlia  and  up  the  l^uphrates, 
thence  through  the  defarts  of  Arabia  to  Palmyra^  and  from 
it  to  the  Mediterranean.— --Strabp  fays,  that  120  (hips,  in  his 
time,  were  employed  in  bringing  m^rchandife  from  India  into 
Egypt,  \\.p.  118.  This  traffic  was  carried  on  entirely  with 
ballton,  as  it  fiill  is  to  China.  Pliny  complains  that  50  mil* 
lip.n8  of  fcfterces  were  fenc  thither  annually,  (H.  S.  quingen^ 
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/irfj^equal  to  L.  403,645:  16:5,)  and  that  the  nerchaadifes 
brought  from  thence  were  fold  at  Rome  at  an  hundred  for  ooe 
, profit  (centupKcatb)^  that  is,  at  about  40  millions  fterling  fii 
our  money  for  the  whole  importedi  P/f/i.  vi.  23./.  26. 

As  the  Romans  had  no  articles  of  their  own  produce  to 
give  ii)  exchange  for  foreign  commoditiesy  we  fHay  fee  the 
reafon  why  they  difcouraged  commerce,  becaufe  it  carried 
9way  money,  and  brought  them  nothing  in  return.  Hence  we 
find  the  exportation  of  gold  prohibited  in  the  Codex,  iv«  6j«  2. 
fo  in  former  times,  Cic>  F/acc,  28.;  and,  to  the  exportation  of 
money  to  foreign  countries  for  articles  of  luxury,  when  the  for- 
.  xner  B)eans  of  procuring  wealth  by  conqueft  no  longer  exiftedy 
we  may  impute  the  fcarcity  of  gold,  and  confequeatly  the  great 
alloy  in  the  gold  coins  under  the  later  emperors  *,  thus,  under 
Nero,  there  were  only  45  aurei,  or  gold  pieces,  made  from  a 
pound  of  gold,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. ;  but  under  Conftantiue,  72. 
The  immunities  faid  to  have  been  granted  to  merchants  at 
/different  times,  Seut,  Ciaud.  18.;  Tacit,  ^/ifj.-xiii.  5.*,  Digtfl^ 
xiv.  I.  i« ;  Lamprid.  in  AUxandro  Sever,  were  to  thofe  duly 
who  dealt  in  the  corn-trade,  and  imported  proyifions  in  thdr 
own  fliips  for  the  ufe  of  the  city.  For  feveral  ages  the  only 
profelCons  thought  refpe£table  among  the  Romans  were  war 
and  agriculture ;  the  employment  of  a  merchant  was  reckoned 
unfuitable  to  the  chara£ier  of  a  Roman  citizen,  Dvmyf.  ii.  28* 
The  nobility  were  forbidden  to  trade,  both  under  the  republici 
Xiv.  xxi<  63. ;  C/V.  Verr.  v.  18.  and  under  the  Emperors,  Dig* 
50.  3.;  CoL  iv.  63.  3.  But  although  the  buiinefs  of  a  mer- 
chant was  not  efteemed  re(pe£lable,  Gic.  Offf.  u  42.  yet  Horace 
fpeaks  of  it  as  very  lucrative^  Od*  i.  31*  lo.  ^  iii«  6.  31.  2c  24. 
40.5  ep*\.  I.  4 J... 

During  the  exiftence  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  city  of 
Marfeilles  in  France  carried  on  a  confideral5Ie  commerce.  \^ 
early  times  it  wa^ed  war  fuccefsfully  againft  the  Carthaginians 
'  on  the  fubje£t  of  fiQiing,  Jujlin.  xlii.  5.  After  Carthage 
grew  powerful  by  conqueft,  and  engaged  in  wir  with  the  Ro« 
mans,  Marfeilles  became  the  ally  of  Rome*  During  the  Fa« 
nic  wars  the  Maflilians  acquired  great  opulence  by  trade,  and 
ftill  more  after  the  deilruStion  of  Carthage  .and  Corinth  \  but 
'  in  the  conteft  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  having  impru* 
dently  engaged  too  keenly  on  the  fide  of  the  latter^  their  city 
was  taken  by  the  generals  of  Caefar  after  an  obftinate  defenecy 
and  never  afterwards  recovered  its  former  profperity,  Sueih 
uu  x8o« 
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The  barbarous  natiom  which  oVer-raii  the  Roman  empire  In 
the  weft,  extinguithed  commerce)  together  ^ith  the  arts.  G>n<& 
ccrning  the  rcriral  of  commerce,  firft  in  Italy,  and  then  in  other' 
countries,  an  accoiint  will  be  given  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

DiFPEREHT  Forms  of  Government* 

A  large  focicty  of  men  united  tinder  one  government  fot 
their  common  fecurity  and  welfare,  is  called  2,  Jlnte*     That-    . 
part  of  the  earth  which  they  poft'cfs  is  called  the  terriUry  of 
that  (late ;  and  the  body  of  inhabitants,  tjie  people.     The  power^ 
of  gOTcrning  a  ftate  is  called  the  fovereignty ;  and  the  perfon 
or  perfoos  who  exercife  it,  the  favereigfK     The  power  of  pre<* 
fcribtng  general  rules  or  laws  is  the  Ugiflative  part  of  the  fove-* 
re^nty;  the  power  of  executing  the  la ws»  and  of  difcharginf^ 
all  fundions  of  government  which  cannot  be  regulated  by  laws^. 
is  the  ixecMti^je  part  of  the  fovereignty*     The  particular  maoner. 
in  which  the  fovereignty  is  cxerclfed,  is  called  the  form  of  gQ'^, 
vmnnent     When  it  is  exercifed  by  one  perCcrni  it  is  called  a 
mmrcby.    When  the  power  of  the  motuirchy  is  limited  by  law^- 
^Ucz]ltA  ^  limited  monarchy.     When  the  power  of  the  mof 
oarch  is  not  limited  by  law,  the  government  is.  faid  to  be  abfa*. 
te^,  or  arbitrary.     When  the  government  is  very  abfolute  it  is 
called  defpotic*     When  the  fupremc  power  is  vefted  in  the  hands 
of  many,  it  is  called  a  republic.     If  it  be  poflefTed  by  the  nobles, 
it  is  C4lJed  an  ari^ocracy:  if  by  a  few,  an  oligarchy  \  if  by  the 
people  at  large,  a  demacracy.^'-^^^Whcii  only  one  of  thefc  forms 
obtains,  the  government  is  called  ftmple ;  when  two  or  all  of 
tlicra  are  united,  it  is  denontinated  a  mixed  gnvcrnmenti     Thus 
the  Britiih  government  partakes  of  the  monarchical,  ari(locra« 
tical}  and  democratical  forms ;  whicli  Pelybius  fays  was  the 
cafe  with  the  government  of  Rome,  and  extols  as  the  beft 
(i^fMrni  voMTCitf,  vi.    I*    iKuXAto'Toy    a-varnifxetrdv    tw    xa6'    i!fiac 
roAiTfiw,  the  moft  excellent  fyftem  of  government  then  in  the 
world,  JJ.  9.  &  16.) 

The  monarchical  form  appears  to  have  been  the  moft  ancient, 
and  is  thought  to  have  originated  from  thexaiithority  of  a  fa« 
ther  over  his  children*  As  far  as  we  can  trace  from  hiftoryi 
It  took  its  rife  from  a  number  of  individuals,  heads  of  families 
or  of  tribes,  chuGog  a  certain  perfon  for  his  wifdom  or  valour 
tobetkcir  leader  in  war,  ahd  to  prefide  in  their  councils,  to 
aulmintfter  juftice,  and  perform  other  a£ts  for  the  public  good 
in  time  of  peace,  Samuel^  viti.  20. ;  HerodetA.  95.  &c.  i  Cic.  de 
fficAu  12. ;  Polyb,  vi.'  3.  This  chief  or  king  was  at  firft  purely 
^dtve^  \nu  afterwards  became  hereditary,  or  partly  hereditary 
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and  pftrtly  eleflive.  The  dominions  of  princes,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  were  generally  but  of  fmali  extent,  Jujiin*  i*  i. ; 
Jo/baoy  iii.  &  xxiv. ;  Judges^  i.  7. ;  Thucydid.  i.  13.  17.  &c. 
Almo(t  every  city  had  its  own  king,  or  tyrant :  for  fo  by  the 
Greeks  they  were  commonly  called  {rv^avvoxy  regesy  reguliy  vcl 
principesy  N<rp.  Miltiad.  8  \  Serv.  in  Virg»  iCn.  vii.  266.  \  Strab. 
vii.  p.  3 1  c.)>  1  he  abufe  of  power,  and  other  caufes,  occafioned 
the  expulfion  of  king<;,  and  the  eilablifliment  of  republican  or 
ittt  governments.  The  lictutioufnefs  and  corruption  of  thefe 
produced  their  deftrudiion,  and  commonly  terminated  in  def- 
potifm^  Polyb.  vi.  6.  7.  55.  Sec. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  a  (late,  which  fecure  the  rights  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  rulers,  are  called 
its  CoKSi^'iTUTioN.  Although  defpotic  goverhmentg  cannot 
properly  be  faid  to  have  a  conttitution,  yet  even  in  thefe,  there 
are  certain  things  e(labii(hed  by  law  or  cuRom,  to  which 
the  fovereign  is  obliged  to  conform,  and  which  he  dares  not 
violate. 

When  feveral  dates  form  a  perpetual  alliance  for  their  mutual 
fafety  and  happinefs,  they  are  called  United  States  ;  as,  the 
Greek  and  A^haian  republics  of  old  ;  the  &wifs  cantons,  the 
ftaccs  of  Holland  and  of  America^  in  modern  times. 

Different    Religions. 

The  Rtlirions  which  chiefly  prevail  in  the  world,  are  the 
Chnjiian  and  Mahometan.  Such  «s  profefs  neither  of  their, 
arc  called  Pngans  or  Heathens. 

The  Jtwijb  Religion  is  peculiar  to  the  Jews  ;  but  they  for  a 
long  time  have  no  where  had  any  political  eftabli(hment. 

A  number  of  Chridians  adhering  to  the  fame  opinions  and 
form  of  worfliip,  is  called  a  church. 

Thofe  Chriilians  who  profefs  fubmiflion  to  the  Pope  of  Rome» 
arc  called  Roman  Catholics,  or  Papi/ls.  Thofe  who  have  fepa- 
rated  from  that  church  are  called  Protejlants  ox  Reformed ;  but 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  they  are  termed  Heretics.  From  the 
two  moll  eminent  reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin ^  thofe  who 
embrAce  the  opinions  of  the  former  are  called  Lutherans ;  of 
the  latter,  CalviniJIs. 

The  doftrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are  much  the  fame 
with  tlvofe  of  Calvin,  but  its  difcipline  and  form  of  worAip 
are  dilVercnt.  The  church  of  Enjjiand  maintains  a  diverfity  of 
rank  among  its  paftors,  the  chief  oF  whom  are  called  hi/hops 
(epifSopi )  and  archbijhops  ;  wiicnce  tliLs  foim  of  church-govcrii- 
xnc n t  i s  t er ra cd  Hpift. opacy^  Prdat y^  o  1 J iwranhy.     Ji u t  jhc  Ca l- 
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Hiffirtht  ReBgmi*  xjl. 

vlaifts  hold  an  equality  of  rank  among  the  miniAen  of  religiony 
urhom  tbef  alfo  call  priJhyUrs  »•  whence  in  Scotland,  becaufe 
the  church  i«  governed  by  meetings  called  frejbyteries^  cou« 
fiftiag  of  minifters  and  lay-members,  termed  ruling  elders^ 
(s-At^i^ipoiy)  the  national  religion  is  called  Pre/byterian.  .  t 

Chriftiana  in  thofe  countries  which  never  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  are  faid  to  be  of  the  Greek 
durci* 

That  religion  which  is  fanftioned  by  law,  and  its  teachers 
fupported  by  the  public,  is  called  the  eftabli/hed  religion,  or 
cburcb.  Thofe  who  differ  from  it  are  called  Dijfenters^  Non* 
confira^s^  Di/fidenU^  Secfders,  SiSaries^  Puritans^  &c.  Jf  fuch 
ate  allowed  openly  to  profefs  their  religion,  they  are  iaid  to  be 

Thofe  who  deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptifm,  are  called 
Anahaptifts,  Thofe  who-  affert  that  there  is  no  authority  in 
fcripture  for  a  national  or  eftabli&ed  religion,  are  called  Jui^- 
pendents.  Thofe  whoadbere  to  the  do£irines  of  the  eftabllihed . 
church,  are  called  Orthodwi ;  thofe  who  do  not,  Heterodox.  The 
mott  violent  difputes  have  often  been  ralfed  in  the  Chriftian 
church  about  doftrioes  difficult  to  be  underftood.  Thofe  who 
difllered  from  the  eftabliftied  belief  concerning  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  were  in  ancient  times  called  Arians^  from  one 
Arius^  a  pried  of  Alexandria  in  £gypt»  who  died  a.  336  ;  and  in 
jnodem  times  alfo  SodnianSf  from  Soc'mus^  a  native  of  Sienna  in 
Italy,  who  died  in  Poland  a.  1604,  the  latter  differing  in  (everal 
particulars  from  the  former.  Thofe  who  differ  from  the  efta- 
Uiihed  do£lrine  concerning  predeftlnaclon  or  neceffity,  and 
freedom  of  will,  are  called  Arminians^  from  James  Armmius^  a 
Dutch  divine,  who  died  a.  1609.  This  difference  of  opinion  is 
fimibr  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  philofophers 
conceming  liberty  and  neceility,  fate  and  contingence,  or  the 
coxuc^on  between  caufe  and  effect  \  Cic,  deFat»  iii.  14.  &c. 


EUROPE. 

EUROPE  is  fituate  between  36  and  72  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, and  betwee;)U  10  deg.  weft,  and  65  deg.  eaft  longi- 
tude, from  London;  extending  about  3000  miles  from  2^0r/^ 
Cape  to  Cape  Tan^ris  ot  Matapao,  and  2500  from  eaft  tp 
weft.  It  is  by  far  the  leaft  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in 
extent,  but  the  moft  coofiderable  by  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northern  or  frozen  ocean  i 
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ofi  thc'Cireft  by  the^Atlantic  ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Ame^ 
rica}  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  dirides  it  from 
Africa ;  on  the  eaft  by  Afia,  frtrm  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
JEgaan  fea  or  Archipelago^  the  HelUfpont  or  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Proponits  or  fea  of  Marmora,  the  Thracian 
SofpblSrus  or  the  Straits  of  Conftantinope,  the  Euxim  or  Black 
fea,  the  Cimmerian  BdfphtSrur  or  Straits  of  Kaffa,  the  P^''* 
Mototis  or  fe^  of  Afoph,  the  TanHis  or  Don,  a  line  from 
thence  to  the  Rha  or  Wolga,  from  thence  to  the  Tobol,  Irtis, 
and  Oby. 

The  chief  Sbas  and  Straits  of  Europe  are, 

The  White  fea  5  the  Bakic,  anciently  Mare  Suevtcum^  or 
iinus  Codanus  i  the  parts  of  which  are,  /the  Cattegat  or  Scag- 
gfcrac  Sea,  the  Sound,  the  two  Belts,  the  Greater  and  Lefier 
Belt,  the  gulph  of  Lubec,  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  the  gulf  of 
Dantzic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  the  gulf  of  Rig^  ^^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia : 

The  Britrfh  or  German  fea ;  the  Irifli  fea ;  St.  George's 
channel ;  Britiih  Channel ;  Straits  of  Dorer  and  Calais ;  Bay 
of  Bifcay : 

The  Mediterranean,  joined  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  or  Hereuleum^  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar :  The  moft 
remarlLable  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  are,  Sinus  GaUicus,  the 
gulph  of  Lyons ;  mate  LiguJHcumi  the  gulph  of  Genoa ;  mareh' 
fsrum^  TyrrS?num  or  Etrufcumy  the  Tufcan  fea ;  Fretum  Siculumy 
the  Straits  of  Meflina  ;  gulf  of  Tarentum  ;  mare  Superufn^  lUy 
rtcum^  or  Sinus  HadriaticuSy  the  Hadriatic  fea  or  gulf  of  Venice ; 
eaft  of  this  the  Mediterranean  is  now  called  the  Levant,  Ar- 
chipelago, &c.  apciently  mare  Ionium^  Creticum^  JEgaum^  &C. 

The  principal  Rivers  in  Europe  are,  the 


Rha,  Wolga; 

^atiaisy  Don  ; 

Bor^lftenesy  Nicperj 

Tyras,  Niedcr; 

Danubius  or  IJfer^  Danube  j 

PadnSy  Po ; 

Rhodanusy  Rhone ; 

BertiSf  Ebro ; 

Boetisy  Guadalquiver ; 

AnaSy  Guadiana;  \Albisy  Elbe;  • 

TaguSf  Tayo;  1  Viadrus^  Oder^ 

Tbt  Viftula,  the  Dwina  at  Riga,  and  the  Dwina  at  ArchangrU 

Aneitnt 


Durius^  Douro; 
Gart4mna,  Garonne  ; 
Liger^  Lofre; 
Sequ^na,  Seine; 
Samdra,  Somme;. 
Sca/disy  Scheld  ; 
Mo/a,  Maefe ; 
Rhenuti  Rhine; 
VifurgiSy  Wcfcr; 
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Ancieni  Divi/iom  ^EuROPB* 

ScfffuEftaviay  now  Denmarki  .Norway,    Lapland,   Finland^ 
and  Sweden ;  Germansa,  Germany ;  Sarmaiia  or  Scytbia^  Po- 
land, Pjruflia,  Ruffia,  and  Littic  Tjurtary,  countries  unkaowa 
to  the    Romans-,    Dacidi  Moldavia,  WalachU,  and  Tranfyl- 
vaniai  ilf^tf,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria;  7i&rarni,  Romania  ;  JfiMifu 
^aia^  ftill  called  by  the  fame  name ;  TheffaHdi  Janna ;  Gracm 
fnpria,  Livadia ;    Peloponnefus^  Morea;    Eplrus,  Albania  aa^ 
Canina  -,  Ilhrtcumy  Dalmatia,  Bofnta,  Croatia,  and  SclaTonia ; 
Pannoma,  Hungary;  Noricum^  Auftria;  Riatia  znd  Findetiaa^ 
Tyrol,  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons ;  Galiiat  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Flanders,  and  Holland ;  Britannia^  Britain ;  Htkemia^ 
Ireland ;  Ht/paniay  Spain  and  Portugal ;  Bakares^  or  BaUarides 
LifuU^  Ivica,  Majorca,  and  Minorca ;   Ct/rftca ;  Sardinia ;  Si« 
a&/  Aaiia. 

Modern  Divifions* 


NORTH. 


Cfceoland 
Iceland 


RaflU 


Csfitd. 


Cveat  Bifuia 

Flaxjders 


Sciaronia 
Croatia 

Polaod 


PralBa 
little 


Scalholt 


Scrgcfi 
Cooeobagen 
Scockholm 
Pettribttrg 


DaUio 

Londoa 

Amfter^am 

Bral&ls 

I'axit 

Bern 
Vleona 

Prague 

Preibufig  or  7 
Buda        ) 
Hermaaftadc 
Pofe)^« 
Carlftadc 


Warfiiw 
Afopb 


D't0,&  Bearing 
frcm  London* 


5^0  N. 
500  N.  E. 
750  N.  E. 
1 140  N.  £. 

M  I  D  D 

276  N»W. 

180  E. 
i9o  S.  E. 

200  S.  £. 

420  S.E. 

600  E. 

6co£. 

7?oE. 

roio  E. 
79q£. 
703  f.. 


Gtoerwment, 

Sobj.  to  Dearn* 
The  fame 
Subjea  to  Den 

mark,  Sweden, 

and  Ruffia 
Subj.  ti»  Denm. 
Abfoliite 
AUblute 


\ 


76QE, 


\ 


L  E. 

LimlteJ    mo- 
'    narcby 
3.epubiMan 
Suoj.  to  France 

Republican      ^ 

Reptibiipan 
Mo(VIy  af^fnlate 
C  >ubjea«o«h«> 
\    £mp.ofO.    { 

The^uae' 

Th«  faHie 
rheiaBM 

The  Urnc 

Subj.  10  Ruf- 
fia, Pruffia, 
andtheKmp. 
of  Germany 

Abfolute 

Abfeluie 


Rettgrn. 

MofUy  Hettlm. 
Protsftanta. 

7  ProtetHotf ,  an4 
I  fome  HeatboBs. 

Proteftaaai. 
The  fame. 
The  faae. 
OreekCbiiith..  . 


Pr^teftanta, 

Tbe  lame. 

Roman  Cathon^* 
NdeftabUnied 

Religion. 
R.  Caib.  &  Prou 
The  fame. 

Roman  Cathofics. 

The  Same* 

Tbe  fame. 
The  fame. 
Fbeiaaie. 

R.  Cath.  tc  PtoL 

Proteftantf. 
MahMD.  te  Heath. 


•   Sut  the  C0fiul  tf  the  Kinjt 
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Countries 

•l^ortttgtl 

3piin 

ivjca 

Majorca 

Mioorct 

Corfica 

Sardif^ia 

Sicily 

SPiedi|iofit|  ^c 
Venice 
Pope*8  teiritor. 
Naples  ' 
'Till  key  in  Europe 


CapUdf, 


Lifton 
Madnd 


SOUTH. 


Dip.  &  Bearing 
from  London, 

800  S. 


IQands  Ail^efi 
to  Spain 

Baftia 
Cagliari 

Palermo 

Turia 

ycAiQe 

Rome 
Naples  , 
Conftaafino^le 


c6o  S.  £. 
'  70a  S.  £.  2 

820  S  E. 

870  S.  E. 

13ZO  $.  £. 


Abfolute 

AbfoJ^c^ 


S^bj.  to  Ffance 
Abfolute' 
Sub),  to  the  K.. 

ot  Naples 
Suhj.  to  France 
Subj.  totheE.  1 

of  Germany  y 
A  bfolute 
Abfuliite 
Defpotic 


I 


UtTtgw/* 

Rom*  CatholtCI* 
The  (amq. 

The  fame. 

The  fame. 
The  fame. 

The  (anne* 

The  fame. 

Tho  fame. 

The  dme. 
The  Tame. 
MahometaBf* 


ITALY. 


|TA]^T  IS  bounded  on  the  north  and  north  weft  by  the  A]p^« 
'*'  which  feparate  it  from  Germany,  Switzecland,  and  France  ^ 
on  the  weft  it  is  feparated  from  France  by  the  rjver  Var;  every 
where  elfe  it  is  furrounded  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  extends 
(Soo  miles  in  length  in  the  form  of  a  boot,  between  38  and  47 
deg.  north  lat.  and  about  400  miles  in  its  greatelt  breadth, 
between  6  and  19  deg.  eaft  Iqng.  from  London.  It  is  divided 
Into  two  parts  by  the  Apennipes,  which  run  thp  whole  length 
of  it. 

Italy  was  anciently  called  by  rariqus  names,  efpecially  by  the 
poets,  Saturniaf  Aufiniay  Oenotria;  and  alfo  Hefperia  by  the 
Greeks,  becaufe  it  lay  weft  of  them. 

Before  tbq  days  of  Auguftus,  Italy  north  of  the  rivers 
Macra  and  Rubicon  was  called  Gallia  Clterior^  or  Cifalpin^: 
in  later  times,  Togata^  ffom  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  tbga^  the 
inhabitants,  after  the  Social  war,  being  admitted  to  the  right 
of  citizens.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts^  Ci/padam  and 
Trarffpadana,  by  the  Padui^  or  Po,  running  through  ^he  middle 
of  it. 

Thi?  river,  called  alfo  by  the  poetp  Eridanus^  is  joined  on 
the  north,  by  the  TiV/«f//,  Tifino.  ifluing  from  the  laj:e  Verba- 

,  "Maggiorc,  near  which  river  Hannibal  firft  dcfe^itcd  the 

Ronnns 


ftiis 


>^ 


T/je  Dlvifions  of  Gi/k/pkie  Ga»A  hjs 

Romans  under  Scipio ;  by  ihtAddtus^  /rom  th)B  lake  Larhs^ 
ti^e  kke  of  Comoi  the  Mincius^  frolm  <the  l^ke  Benacus.  &c* 
On  the  fouth,  hy  the  TreHof  near  which  Haoaibal  d<f(ea(<fd 
the  Romany  a  fecond  titne  under  Sei^pronius ;  by  the  RJ^nus^ 
Rbenoy  &c.  In  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Jiiefttts,  Antony^ 
Lepidusy  and  Auguftvd  met  after  the  battle  of  MutHfta,  •ami 
dmded  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Qtnpke. 

The  chief  divifions  of  CISALPINE  GAUL  ^tc, 

LiGirRiA:^rownSj  Genua^  Genoa;  Partus  fiercn/u Monad, 
&lonaco}  Nicaa,  Nice, 

Tafuki  : — Augiijla  Torimrum,  Turin. 

Insusres: — MedichnurUf  Milan;  Tkinum,  Paviai  neir  which 
Francis  I.  King  of  France  was  defeated  and  tal^cn  prifosi«r  by 
tht  Generals  of  Chirlcs  V.  1525. 

Cem'omanni:  Brtxiuy  Hrbfcia;  Cremifta:  Bid^ulcmn^  ne^r 
which  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  Generals  of  Vitellius ;  Mnntua^ 
near  which  ftood  4^dis^  a  village,  whcfc  Virgil  was  born*    , 

EuGANSt: — Trldentum^  Treiu^  fanoDusfor  a  ge;nf f al  coun&il 
which  be^an  to  be  heW  there  the  i3^h  of  December  1545*  and 
Med  eightf'en  years,  till  the  2ii  of  Pecennber  1565)  with 
varioas  jntermiflions  ;  Ferdna^ow  the  Athefis  or  Adige,  birth* 
place  of  Caiulln9»  famous  for  the  Tcmains  of  an  amphi(he$^tr:e« 

VsNfeTi; — Pai{iv'mmy  Padaa»  birthrplacq  of  Livy  §  AqfHU'id^ 
kmoQ$  for  the  obdinate  refiilance  it  nnade  to  Attiki  king  pf  (he 
Hitos,  who  too}^  it  A.  D.  45?.  North  of  this  is  tl^  river 
Timavuii  ^orum  Julli,  Friuli.  .        .  '        ^ 

HisTRiA  : — Tcrgejle^  Trielle. 

LiKCQ2;£8^  Ravenna  :  pear  which  OJoacffi  idntltiOf  ihtf  He- 
ttili)  was  defeated  by  Tbeodoric,  king  oi  the  Qottu,  A-  P. 
493i  and  where  that  king  kept  his  cpurt»  a4  the  Emperor  Vakfi- 
tinianhad  done  before  him.  It  is  now  a  dri^greeable  to^vi 
furrounded  with  marflies,  :about  four  miies  frqcn  the  fea* 

Hkijii-^Bonoma,  Bologna;  Mutlna,  Modpna*  where  DccJ- 
mus  Brutus,  being  bcGeged  by .  Antony,  was  relieved  by  the 
Confuls  Uirtius  and  Panfa,^  and  0£kavius,  af^t^tds  cal]t:d 
Aiignftus-,  Parma:  Placentia. 

The  chief  parts  of  ITALIA  PROPRIA  were,  Etrurt^, 
Uinkr-iaf  P-icCnum,  Latium^  i^amf/ir^,  &amnium^  Apulia^  Cala" 
^riof  Lucanioj  Bruttil ;  belides  fome  fmall  (lafes  not  included 
W  apy  of  thefc, 

if  4  I.  ETRURIA, 


•  igf6  '  The  Ancient  Dwififns  ff  Italy, 

I.  ETRtJRIA,  boi;nded  on  the  north  by  the  r5v€r  MaerM^ 
and  on  thcibuth  by  the  7V5fr;  anciently  divided  into  twelve 
'Citt^i  the  rulers  of  which  were  called  Lucumones, 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Macra^  Luna  /  on  the  Aufer^  Luca, 
•Lucco;  on  t\it  Aimtts^  Arno^  Pifit^  Pifa;  Worew/w,  Florence, 
-fhfc  prefent  capital  of  Tufcany ;  north  of  which,  Fefttla  and 
Pjfioriaf  Piftoja,  neaf  which  Catiline  was  defeated  ;  Portus  Her' 
cults  Liiurniy  Leghorn  ;  Volaterra^  near  which  is  a  famous  boil- 
ing lake ;  Sena^  Siena,  where  the  Italian   is  now  fpoken  in  its 
'gfeateft  purity  (  ^/frr£'#/V/<7y,  Arrczzo;    north  of  which,  Tufd^ 
the  feat  of  the  younger  Pliny,  near  the  fource  of  the  Tiber ; 
Cortona ;  Pertifta^  where  L.  Antonius  was  ftarved  out  by  Au- 
guftus ;  near  which  Lacus  Traftnfnus^  where  the  Romans,  under 
.^lamTnius^  received  a^third  overthrow  from  Hannibal ;  Clujium^ 
the  city  of  Porsena;  Rufella^  on  the  Umbroj  north-weft  of  it, 
Vttuhnii^  near  the   prom.  Populomum,  oppofit^  to  the  ifland 
'^tkalMf  or  Ilva,  Elba,  abounding  in  irop ;  Co/a,  ne^r  mount 
Argentarius  i  Vuljimi^  on  a  lake  of  that  n^me,  fit uate  among 
•woody  hills,  Juvetii-Jy  lii.  191,  Tarquinii,  whence  JCingTarquinj 
Centum  CelUy  Civita  Vccchia ;  Cosrcj  the  feat  of  Mezfentius; 
tht  inhabitahrs,  Ceritesy  for  having  hofpitably  'entertained  the 
Rofhans  and  Veftal  Virgins,  who  fled  thither  when  Rorpewas 
taklcn  by  rhe  Gaqls,  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome,  except  the 
tight  of  votinjgr.     Hence,  In  Tahiilas  Centum  r^trrey  to  deprive 
one'of  thUt  right.  —  ^j^^V,  the  people,  Vejentesy  taken  by  Camillus 
"  afttr  a  teiS-yCirs  fi^g« ;  Faleriiy  the  people,  Falifcii  near  mount 
SoraSe^  alfo  taken   by   Camillus;  Fefcennia^  whence   Carmina 
Fefiennina^  a  kind  of  ludicrous  verfcs. 

'  It.'  UMBR-tA,  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rublion^  now 
vMed 'Pf/htel/o'6r  Rugofte':"-^ Armarium :  Riminl»  on  the  Rirm" 
ftus ;'  whicll  townCiefar  (irft  took   poiTeflion   of  after  crofling 

•  the  R'tthicon ;  PifaUrum^  Pcfaro,  on  the  Pifaurus;  fouih  of  which, 
the  river  MetaUruSy  Mttro,  where  Hafdrubal  was  defesited  and 
ittaTrt  by  the  cenfals  tivy  and  Nero;   Urblfwm^  Urbmo;  Seiior 

''^/f//>)  built  by  the''GalIi  Senones  ;  Nuceria  $  Camerlnum^  the 
'pc^ople^  Cnmertei ;  Spoietium^  Spoleto ;  whither  water  is  IHII 
conveyed  frprti  a  neighbouring  mountain,  called  St  Francis^  by 
an  aquedu<n:  of  furprifing  height,  being  in  one  place  230  yards 
from  th«/o\mdatlbn  of  the  loweft  arch  to  the  top  of  the  aquedud. 
-  HaDnibal  firil  attacked  Spoletinm  after  his  vi£lory  at  the 
Tlirafymcne  lake,  and  was  repulfcd,  Liv,  xxii,  9.  1  he  faft 
is  commemorated  by  an  infrription  ovt^  one  of  its  g^tes,  fliU 
called  from  thence  Porta  di  Fuga, 

INTERAMNA, 
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INTERAMNA,  nowT/rrw/,  the  birth-place  of  Tadtas  the 
faiftorian.  and  of  Tacitus  the  emperor;  ftanding  in  a  beautiful 
TalJey  between  two  branchee  of  the  rirer  Nar,  now  Ntra  g 
whence  its  ancient  name  (inter  amnes,  Varr.  L.  L.  it.  5.). 
The  road  fram  Loretto  to  Rome  runs  from  Spoletto  to  this 
town  oTcr  the  higheft  ol  the  Appenincs.  Three  miles  fronx 
Terni,  the  river  Felimuy  Velino,  rulhes  down  a  precipice  300 
feet  high,  daihing  with  fuch  violence  againft  the  rocky  bottom, 
that  a  raft  cloud  of  watery  fmoke  is  raifed  all  around.  Addtfon 
is  of  opinion  that  Virgil  had  this  gulf  in  his  eye,  when  he 
defcribed  the  place  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  through  'which  the 
FoTT  AieHo  defccnded  into  TartSrus,  £n.  vii.  S^^S**-— ^571 1 
althoogh  the  lake  of  AmfanBus^  whence  there  wa-s  fuppofed  lo 
be  a  pafiage-  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  where  Virgil  fays  thit 
happened,  lay  in  the  country  of  iht  Herpini }  Cte*  div.  u  36. ; 
P/wr,  ii.  93.71  95.  ♦ 

About  leven  miles  below  Terni  ftood  Narnia,  now  Narftip 
alfo  on  the  Nar^  whence  it  took  its  name,  having  insen  an- 
ciently called  Nequlftumi  Plin.  iii.  14.  f.  19.  ;  Liv.  x.  9.  at\ 
the  confines  of  the  country  of  the  Sabines ;  near  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  magnificent  aquedud  and  bridge  over  the  Nar, 
bailt  by  A  uguftus ;  one  of  the  arches  of  which  i«  entire,  above 
100  feet  high,  and  150  feet  wide. 

Ill:  PICENUM,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  JEJSs  ;  Afi&^ 
ium^  Afcoli,  the  ancient  capital,  Fkr.-  i,  19.  on  the  river 
TruentuSf   now  Tronic. 

Ancona,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  about  fifteen  miles^ 
FROM  Senegallia,  built  by  the  Gr.eeks ;  hence  called  Ancon 
BoTica,  Juvenal^  iv.  40.  now  a  confiderable  place  for  trade,  fince 
it  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Popes,  who  have  buih  a  large 
mole  to  fcreen  the  (hips  in  the  harbour  from  the  winds,  wliich 
frequently  blow  from  the  oppolite  (hore  of  the  Adriatic  with 
great  violence.  Near  the  mole  ftandt  a  noble  triumphal  arch 
creeled  to  Trajan,  in  gratitude  for  the  improvements  he  made 
in  this  h;irbour  at  his  own  expence.  The  fluted  Corinthian 
pillars  on  the  two  (ides  of  the  arch  are  of  the  fined  proportions^ 
compofed  of  Parian  marble,  fttll  as  white  and  ihining  as  if  it 
were  frefti  polilhed  from  the  rock. 

At  fonne  diilance  from  Ancona"^  ftands  XORETTO^  on  an 
eminence' about  three  miles  from  the  fea;  rendered  famoiit  by 
modern  fuperftttion.  7'he  fmaU'^honfe  in  Nazareth  of  Judea, 
inhabited  by  the  Virgin  Mary^  ia  fuppofed  to  have  been  cair^ 
ried  by  angels  through  the  air,  the  loth  of  Auguft  1291,  about 
a  month  after  the  taking  of  Ptolemaia  by  the  Infi4^1s,'(lr(!  to 

Daimatiai 
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Dalmatiai  and  then  oyer  the   Adriatic  to  L&rdiog  fo  called 

from  Lauretta^  a  noble  lady»  to  whom  the  ficrld  belong^  where 

it  was  firft  placed  $  and  whence,  for  particular  reafons^  it  \iras 

removed  to  the  eminence  where  it  now  ftands.     It  is  called  the 

holy  chapel)  ca/a/anffa,  (landing  due  ea(t  and  weftj  at  the  far-^ 

ther  end  of  a  large  church  which  has  been  built  around  it,  of 

the  mod  durable  ftone  of  Iftria.     There  is  an  internal  covering 

or  cafe  built  around  it  of  the  fined  marble,  and  ornamented 

with  ia/Zb  reli£vos ;  about  fifty  feet  long,  thirty  in  breadth,  and 

the  fame  in  height ;  but  the  real  houfe  itfe(f  is  not  more  than 

tbirty^two  feet  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  at  the  fides 

^bout  eighteen  in  height ;  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  four  or 

-five. feet  higher.  ,  The  walls  of  this  little  holy  chapel  appear  to 

.  have  been  built  of  Italian  bricks,  although  they  are  faid  to  be 

comppfed  of  a  kind  of  done,  formerly  common  in  Paledine, 

but  now  not  to  be  found.     Between  the  walls  of  the  ancient 

houfe  and  the  marble  cafe  there  is  a  fmall  interval,  where  the 

.pilgrims  often  crawl  around  and  fay  their  prayers.     As  the 

gates  of  the  church  are  fliut  at  noon,  and  the  pilgrims  who 

'  arrive  after  that  time  cannot  get  nearer,  they  imprefs  fo  ardent 

kifles  on  the  gates,  that  all  the  fculpture  within  reach  of  the 

mouths  of  thefe  zealots  i$,  in  fome  degree,  effaced.     But  piK 

grimages  to  Lo^etto  are  not  now  fo  frequent  with  foreigners,  or 

.  with  Italians  of  didin£lion,  as  formerly,  when  it  is  faid  there 

have  been  fometim^s  to  the  number  of  100,000  in  one  day's 

■  time  ;  for  the  fame  pilgrims  are  not  allowed  to  remain  there 

*]ong.     The  profufion  of  riches  in  the  treafury  of  this  church, 

-and   the  number  of   filver  and   golden  lamps,  candledicks, 

goblets,  crowns,  crucifixes,  lambs,  or  Agnus  Dei's,  &c*  of 

.pearls,. gems,  and  precious  dones  of  all  kinds,  is  incredible** 

The  Turks  have  once  and  again  attempted  to  plunder  Loretto, 

but  without  fuccefs.     It  is  furprifing  that  this  has  never  been 

efF^£ted,  as  the  place  is  fo  near  the  fea,  and  badly  fortified. 

Soyth  of  Picenum  were  the  Vestini  and  Pelicni.  Their 
chief  towns  were,  Corjinium^  called  alfo  Italic  a,  becaufe  it 
was  .the  chief  city  in  the  Italic  or  Matftc  war,  Strab.  v.  241*1 
and  SuImCf  birth-place  of  Ovid. 

The  Ma  RSI,  a  warlike  people,  Herat,  od.  iii.  5,9.  their 
chief  town  Marrubium,  or  Marruviuwy  Virg.  -ffin.  vii.  750, 
on  the  eaft  fide  qf  ^he  Lacus  FuiiniiU  ^  lake  of  very  tranlpa- 
remt  water,  ib,  ^^9*  which  Julius  C'<ef«ir  attempted  to  dmin, 
Su€i.  44.  i  and  after  him  ;Claudius,  Suef,  CA  20. ;  Dio,  Ix. 
^.  672.  who  for  eleven  years  employed  30,000  men  to  dig  ^ 

•  Eut  this  doTcjiptioo  }i  so  longer  ay pl'cibk  Unce  (he  coa^vif  fit  of  the  Frf  pc|)* 

*       I  paflagc 
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paflage  through  a  mountatii,  PKn.  xxxvi.  1  j^.  /.  24*J!n.  to  carry 
the  water  into  the  Ltris»  Tacit.  annaL  xii.  56.  \  and  when  every* 
tbio|r  was  ready  for  letting  it  off|  exhibited  a  fplendjd  aval 
combat  on  the  lake^  ib.  But  this  work  did  not  anfwer  the  end 
intended.*— -The  lake  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Ce/ano,  from  a 
town  near  its  north  Ihore.  It  is  foriy-feven  miles  in  ctrcum- 
fcrence ;  the  breadth,  in  the  largeft  part,  ten  miles,  in  the  nar- 
roweft,  four ;  its  depthi  twelve  foot  npon  an  average^  But  all 
thefe  have  varied  greatly.  It  is  furroundcd  with  a  tidge  of 
rooantains,  fome  of  them  the  highefl  in  Italy.  On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  lake  was  the  grove  of  Aftgitia^  the  fifter  of  Circe, 
Virg.  Mn,  vii.  759.  and  on  the  north  the  tovni  Aiia^  tbc  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called  Jlbenfes^  to  diftingnifli  them 
from  thofe  of  /lia  Longa  in  Latium,  who  wer^  called  Albam^ 
Plin.  iii.   i  a.  f.  1 7* 

SiiBiNi  i"^^  Cures,  whence  the  Roman  citizens  were  cfalled 
^tdrhes;  Reate^  near  which  Vcfpaftan  was  born  ;  Amiternum^ 
the  birth-place  of  Sallud ;  Homentum  i  Cruftumeriutn,  tho  people^ 
Cruftumini :  Fidena,  the  people,  PiienateSf  5  m.  from  Rome  \ 
Mom  Sacer,  3  m.  from  Rome  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Anio^ 
whither  the  Plebeians  made  a  fecelfion  under  Sxcinius,  and 
were  brought  back  by  Menenius  Agrippa ;  at  which  time  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people  were  fitft  created^  A.  U.  atfi.  On 
the  fame  fide  of  the  Anio  with  S?ome»  ftood  Anienina  and 
pjhuia,  where  ^ved  Collatinus  the  hufband  of  Lucretia, 

Several  miles  up  the  Anio,  on  the  other  fide,  north  oiTibur^ 
xmtTivoli,  was  the  VILLA  ^f  HORACE,  which  he  caHs 
Sabma,  plan  {c.fraJia,  his  Sabine  farm,  od.  ii.  i3.  14. ;  Sabina 
vaiUsf  ib«  iii.  !•  47. ;  Ager  Sahimu,  Sat.  ii.  7.  118.  ;  Ardui  Sa^ 
im^  fc»  agrif  od.  iii*  4.  21.;  Monies  et  Arx,  from  its  high  fitua- 
tioo,  &aU  ii.  6.  16. ;  Lattbra  iulees^  a  fweet  retreat,  ep.  u  i5« 
15;.  and  defcribes,  ep*  i.  \6.  5.  &c,— ^-*-near  to  the  village 
Mandela^  ep.  i.  *  1 8.  1 05. ;  and  to  the  temple  of  Lacuna^  id.  i. 
10.49.;  P^^^^'  "!•  '^.yi  17.  watered  by  the  rivulet  Digentia^ 
ep.  i.  1 8.  104.  probably  ifluing  from  the  fountain  of  filandufi;), 
(fons  Blandu/ius^ )  od.  iii.  13.  which  viras  alfo  the. name  of  the 
farm.  Vet*  ScieJia/f^z  copious  fpring,  remarkable  fori  its  tranf- 
prency  and  coldnefs,  ib.  and  /p,  i.  16.  12.  near  which  (lood 
the  hoofe^  Sat.  ii.  6.  a.  in  a'  valley  between  monnc  LucreHHs 
and  UJfica,  a  little  hill,  gently  rifing  and  floping  like  a  perfda 
in  a  reclining  pofture,  feubans^J  od,  i.  17.  i.  and  1 1.  ^/  iii  Schd^ 
liaji.     In  this  retired  and  winding  vale  (in  teduRa  vailejy  wero 
pleafant  walks  finely  (haded  with  trees,  ib,  and  &nt.  \u  6t  3* 
probably  part  of  what  is  called  the  Sabine  tuxd^  od,  u  22.  9. 

'    whrrc. 
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wlMrei  while  the  poet  one  day  ftiolled  futher  than  he  inteiuie4» 
or,  according  to  the  old  Scholtaft^  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
faroi)  (ultra  torminum^)  a  large  wolf  fled  from  him  though 
unarmedi  od.  i.  22.  and  another  day  a  trcre  was  near  cruihtng 
hhn  by  its  fall,  ib.  ii,  13.  12.  his  prefervation  from  which,  at 
fiom  other  dangers,  he  afcribes  to  the  proteAion  of  hearen, 
H.  i.  17.  13.;  ii.  17-  27.;  iii.  4.  27. 

In  this  villa  Horace  had  a  fteward,  (villictu^)  ep.  i.  14.  and 
tifo,  as  it  is  thoaght,  a  female  overfeer,  (vilHca,)  perhaps  the 
wife  of  the  former,  od.  iii.  23.  and  eight  flaves,  Sat.  ii.  7.  Jint 
Five  familiea  lived  on  the  farm,  the  heads  or  matters  of  which 
(paim,  fc^famUiarum)  ufed  to  go  at  certain  times  to  Varioy  a 
ndghbouring  town,  to  confult  about  the  common  affairs  of 
tliat  diftrifiky  ip.  u  14.  2^ 

IV.  LATIUM,  fappofijd  tb  be  fo  called  from  Saturn  lurking 
there  when  he  fled  from  Japiter,  his  qucniam  latuijfet  tutus  in 

^  oriSf  Virg.  j£a.  viii.  323.  and  hence  the  people  were  named 

*  LatM ;  or  ^according  to  others,  from  a  king  called  Latinus.-r- 

Thb  name  was  at  ficft  applied  to  a  territory  of  very  fmall  ex* 

.  tent ;  but  it  was  afterwards  greatl3r  enlarged*  It  was  anciendjr 
inhabited  by  various  tribes,  the  Ahorigitus^  JEqui^  Volfciy  Her" 
iHcij  Ratulif  Aurunci  or  Aus^neSf  Ofciy  &c. 

'  ROMA,  Rome,  fituate.  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth 
oT  the  Tiber  /  called  SepticoUiSf  from  being  built  oh  feven  hills. 
Romulus  built  only  on  the  Palatitte.  Tullus  added  the  Cmlian 
mount  \  Ancus,  the  Janiculum  and  Aventin^ ;  Servius,  the  Tt- 
miftal^  ^irinal,  and  EfquiUne.  Befide  thefe,  there  were  the 
CapitoHnfi  or  Tarpeian  mount,  on  the  fide  of  which  was  the 
Tarpeian  rock^  from  whence  condemned  criminals  were  thrown  \ 
€oHis  Hortulorum  t  and  the  Vatician  mount,  now  the  moft  it- 
tnarkable  place  in  Rome ;  where  are  St.  Peter's  Church,  the 
Pope^s  palace,  called  the  Vatican,  and  the  caftle  of  St;  Angeb, 
--^Tbe  circumferenee  of  the  .city  was  about  thirteen  miles; 
according  to  Pliny,  twenty ;.  and  according  to  others,  more, 
There  is  the  fame  uncertainty  about  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Some  make  them  amount  to  four  millions.  It  was 
divided'  into  fourteen  regions.  It  had  644  towers  on  the  walls, 
of  which  300  remain,  and  37  gates,  the  chief  of  which  were, 
the  P</rta^  Caperutf   Carmetitalis^  JSfquiUnaf  and   TfUaitphaUs, 

fit  had'  feven.  aqukdufis,  to  which  Caligula  added  two  more, 
Thefe  conveyed  water  from  the  diftance  of  many  miles*    They 

t  were  carried  over  vallies  fupported  chicly  on  brick  arches 

.  reared    at  a  prodigious  cxpence.      Some  of  them   continue 
to  fupply  Rome  with  w^tsr  to  this  day*    There  were  feveral 

'    Cloac^^ 
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Cbaejt,  or  common  fcwcrs,  for  carrying  ofF  the  'filth  of  the 
city  into  the  Tiber.     The  chief,  called  Cloaca  Maxima^  built  • 
by  Tarquinius    Soperbus,    was  fo  large  that  a  loaded  wain 
could  pafs  through  it  with  eafe.     At  the  foot  of  the  Capi- 
toline  hill  was  the  Forumy  or  public  place ;  and  between  the 
Palatine  and  Avcntine  hills,  the  Circus  Maximus^  a  mile  in 
circamference.     Along  the  Tiber  was  the  Campus  Martius^ 
where  the  Comitia  were  held,  and  where  the  youth  performed' 
their  exercifes*     The  monumentft  ftill  remaining  ihew  with 
what  magnificence  the  temples,  theatres^  amphitheatres,  therm^ 
or  batbS)  and  other  public  places  were  built. 

Modern  Rome  covers  ilearly  the  fame  fpace  of  ground  it  did 
in  ancient  times.  The  wall  built  by  Belifarius,  after  he  had 
defeated  the  Goths,  is  ilill  ftandtng,  having  been  frequently 
repaired ;  it  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  in  circuity 
wtkich  is  nearly  the  fize  that  Rome  was  of  in  the  days  of  V^f- 
paiian,  P/f«,  iii.  /•  o.  The  fuburbs  of  ancient  Rome  are 
fuppofed  to  have  extended  a  great  way,  but  to  have  been 
inhabited  only  by  people  of  inferior  rank ;  as  there  are  no 
remains  of  pal<)ces  or  magnificent  buildings  of  any  kind  to  be 
now  fetn  near  rh<e  walls,  or  indeed  over  the  whole  Campania 
di  Ronia,  which  ibme  authors  aflfert  was  aC  one  period  "peopled 
like  a  continued  village. 

Some  of  the  feven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built,  appear 
now  but  gefttle'fwellings,  owing  to  the  intervals  "between  them 
being  greatly  raifed  by  the  rubbiih  of  ruined  houfes.     Some 
haTe  fcarcely  houfes  of  any  kind  upon  them,  being  entirely  laid 
oat  in  gardens  and  vineyards.     It  is  thought  that  two  thirds 
of  the  furface  within  the  walls  are  in  this  fituation,  or  covered 
^th  ruins.     The  number  of  the  inhabitants  at  prefent   is 
reckoned  to  be  about  170,000,  which,  although  greatly  inferior 
to  what  Rome  contained  in  the  days  of  its  ancient  power,  is 
more  than  it  ^as  been  for  the  molt  part  fince  that  time.     At 
particular  periods,  fome  of  them  not  very  remote,  the  number 
has  been  reduced  to  between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand ;  it 
has  gradually  encreafed  during  the  whole  of  this  (the  i8th) 
centory.     As  it  was  lefs  expenfive  to  purchafe  new  ground  for 
btiiUing  upon,  than  to  clear  the  old  ruins,  great  part  of  the 
modem  city  is  built  on  what  was  the  ancient  Campus  Martius^ 
s  large  plain  of  a  triangular  (hape ;  two  fides  of  the  triangle  ' 
being  formed  by  the  Tiber ^  and  the  bafe  by  the  Capitol  and 
tbe  buildings,  extending  nearly  three  mifes  in  a  line  parallel 
^ftik  it.    Some  of  the   principal  (Ireets  are  of  confiderable 
kngth,  and  perfe£tly  ftraight.     That  called  Ctfrfi  is  the  moft- 

frequented; 
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frequented.  It  runs  from  the  Porto  del  Popolo>  along  the 
fide  of  the  Campus  Martius^  next  to  the  ancient  city.  The 
fi)ops  on  each  fide  are  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  the  (Ireet } 
and  there  is  a  path  for  the  convenience  of  foot-paflengera.  on 
a  level  witl&  the  (liops.  The  palaces  in  this  ftreet  range  in  a 
line  with  the  other  houfesy  without  any  court  before  them< 
The  principal  (Ireet  in  the  higher  part  of  the  city  is  the  Stri(da 
Felice,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengthy  from  Trinita  del 
Monte  to  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  on  the.  Pincean  hill ; 
croiTed  by  another  ftraight  ftreet,  called  the  Strada  di  Porta 
Pia,  becaufe  terminated  at  one  end  by  that  gate.     The  mag'-- 

^  sificence  of  the  palaces,  churches,  fountains,  and  above  all 
of  the  remaiiTs  of  antiquity,  forms  a  ftriking  contrail  with  the 
meanuefi  of  the  reft  of  the  city. 

St.  Peter's  church  is  reckoned  one  of  the  nobleft  buildings 
that  ever  exifted  in  the  world.  It  ftands  on  the  fame  place 
where  the  emperor  Conftantine  built  a  church  in  honour  of 

'  the  apoftles,  a.  324.  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter,  becaufe 
that  apoftle  was  faid  to  have  been  buried  near  it.  This 
church,  although  decorated  at  an  enormous  expence,  and 
enriched  by  the  moft  fplendid  donations  from  various  princes, 
was  in  fo  ruinous  a  condition,  a.  1450,  that  Pbpe  Nicholas  V. 
formed  the  defign  of  rebuilding  it  from  the  foundation »  but 
death  prevented  him  from  executing  his  purpofe.  Julius  II« 
employed  Bramante  Lazari,  an  eminent  architeft,  to  draw  the 
plan.  The  work  was  continued  under  feve^al  of  bis  fueeefibrs. 
Paul  III.  gave  the  direaion  of  it  to  MICHAEL  ANGELO, 
a  famous  painter  and  ftatuary,  as  well  as  an  archite£t,  who 
improved  on  the  plan  of  Bramante,  chiefly  by  the  addition  of 
the  dome  which  is  efteemed  one  of  the  boldeft  defigns  ever 
executed  in  architecture.  The  length  of  St.  Peter's  church 
on  the  outfide  is  730  feet;  the  breadth,  5ao ;  the  height, 
from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  crofs,  which  crowns  the 
cupola,  450  feet.  The  grand  portico  before  the  entrance  is 
216  feet  long,  and  40  broad.  The  dome  is  raifed  on  four 
pllafters,  and  is  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the  Panthlofty  which 
is  the  moft  entire  antique  temple  in  Rome,  now  called  the 
Rotunda^  from  its  round  figure,  about  150  feet  high,  and  of 
nearly  the  fame  breadth.  The  dome  was  reared  by  James 
de  la  Porte,  at  the  expence  of  Pope  Sextus  V.  The  building 
of  the  church  was  finished  under  Paul  V,  by  Charles  Mademe* 
In  the  area  before  the  portico  ftands  an  Egyptian  obeliik  of 
granite,  brought  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  Ptin.  xvi.  40. 
/.  76.  about  eighty  feet  high  above  the  pedeital,  with  a  gilt 
crofs  on  the  top,  which  being  overthrown  by  the  barbarianst 
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uy  long  on  the  ground,  and  after  various  Aruitlefs  attempts 
to  raiftf  \Xy  waB  at  laft  fet  up  in  its  prefent  placcy  a*  15869  by 
Dommo  Fontana^  under  the  dire&ion  of  Sexius  V*  who  roic 
to  be  Pope  from  being  a  fwine-herd,  and  is  ftid  to  have  done 
as  much  to  adorn  modern  Rome)  as  Auguftus  did  to  adorn 
the  ancient  citv.-— On  the  right  and  left  fide  of  the  obeliik  are 
tvo  beautiful  fountains.  A  defcription  of  the  ftatutesy  baflb 
rellevosycolumnsf  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  of  this  church, 
vould  fill  volumes. 

On  the  place  where  the  ancient  Capitol  ftood  is  built  a 
modem  palace,  called  the  CampidogUo^  m  the  two  wings  of 
which  the  Ccnfervators  or  iEdiles  of  the  city  have  apartments  ; 
and  in  the  main  body  refides  an  Italian  nobleman,  appointed 
bjT  thePopo^  with  the  title  of  Senator  of  Rome.  ,The  approach 
(0  this  palace  is  very  noble,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo,  -who  drew  the  plan.  The  Tarpeian  rock, 
vhich  is  a  continuation  of  that  on  which  the  Capital  ftood,  is, 
ia  that  part  whence  criminals  were  thrown,  now  only  58  feet 
liigh-,  the  ground  at  the  bottom,  from  evident  marks,  is  thought 
to  be  20  feet  higher  than  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  fo  that  this 
precipice  was  then  about  78  or  80  feet  perpendicular.  The 
ancient  Roman  forum  is  now  the  cow-market  called  Campo 
yaccm^  fomewhat  refembling  what  Virgil  fays  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Evander,  ^n.  viii.  360. ;  fo  Tiiuli.  ii.  5.  Here  are 
to  be  feen  many  remains  of  antiquity,  which  exhibit  a  melan- 
choly but  intereftfng  view  of  the  devaftation  wrought  by  the 
united  force  of  time,  avarice,  and  bigotry.  The  chief  remains 
are;  thofe  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  of  Jupiter 
Ttmns,  built  by  Auguftus,  in  gratitude  for  having  narrowly 
ctcaped  death  from  a  (Iroke  of  lightning ;  the  temple  of  Oneordf 
where  Cicero  affcmbled  the  fenate  upon  the  difcovery  of  Cati* 
line's  confpiracy ;  the  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and 
riiat  of  Antoninus  and  Fauftlna,  jufl  by  it,  both  converted 
into  modern  churches;  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built 
by  Vefpafian  after  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  faid  to  have  been 
the  tiatil  temple  in  Rome  ;  &c.  &c. 

The  churches  and  palaces  of  mod(*rn  Rome  are  crowded 
with  pictures  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds.  There  are 
ii^d  CO  be  thirty  palaces  in  the  city,  as  full  of  pictures  as  the 
'^alls  can  bear.  Of  the  villas  near  Rome,  that  called  Pinciana, 
kclongin)^  to  the  Borghefe  family,  is  the  moft  remarkable. 

The  river  Tiheris^  or  Tiber^  ancie[)tly  Albtila^  a  little  above 
Home,  is  jinacd  by  the  Anioj  Teverone;  the  Alliay  remarkable 
t-^'f  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  364. ;  and 
*b^  Cremtfrj^  famous  for  the  flaugiitcr  of  the  Fabii.     Farther 

up 
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up  it  ia  joined  by  the  Nar^  Clanis^  and  CUtumnus^  famotis  fof 
M  milk«white  herds,  whence  victims  were  brought  to  Rome^ 
yirg»  G.  ii«  146.  \  SiL  viii.  45 1. ;  JuvertaL  x\u  13.  The  whitd 
cedottf  of  the  cattle  was  afcribed  to  a  peculiar  quality  in  the 
watcfr  of  the  river,  POn.  il.  loj.  as  it  dill  is  by  the  common 
peo]iIe  of  the  place  ;  for  the  breed  of  whhe  Cattle  (lill  remains 
in  that  country,  fome  of  them  milk-white^  but  the  grcateft 
number  of  a  whitifii  g^ey*  ' 

About  20  mi  above  Rortie,  near  the  Anio,  flood  TIBUR# 
now  Tivoli^  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  hence  called  fuptnunti  by 
Horace,  $d.  \\u  4.  23.)  by  Juvenal,  ^rom/m,  ili.   192.  built  by 
a  colony  from   Argos,  ( Argi)  pofitum  cohncy)  Horat.  6d.  \u 
6«  5.  from  the  worftip  of  Hercules,  called  HercuUum  by  Pro* 
pertius,  ii.  32.  5.  at  prefent  a  very  poor  town.     In   remote 
antiquity  it  was  a  populous  and  flourifhing  city,  hence  called 
fuperbutn  by  Virgil,  ^n*  v\u  530.  but  appears  to  have  been 
thinly  inhabited  even  in  the  time  of  Augudus,  hence  called 
vacuum  by  Horace,  ep>  i.  7*  45.     Its  neighbourhood,  however^ 
from  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air,  was  crowded  with  country 
feats.     At  the  bottom  of  the  eminefice  on  which  Tivoli  ftands, 
are  the   ruins  of  a   magnificent  villa  built  by  the  Emperor 
Adrian.     Julius    C^efar,    Cailius,    Auguftus,   Mzcenas,    and 
other  illuftrious  Romans,  had  alfo  villas  here.     Bat  Tibur 
is  rendered  chiefly  interefting  from  its  being  fo  often  celebrated 
by  Horace,  whofe  farm  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  near 
it.     But  it  has  been  of  late  ftrongly  aiTerted,  that  the  villa  of 
Horace  was  nine  miles  above  it,  at  the  fide  of  a  (tfeam  called 
Licenfa^  formerly  Digentta^  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
bines*     Thofe'who  hold  this  opinion  fay,  that  wh6n   Horace 
mentions  Digentia  or  Lucretius^  his  own  houfe  and  farm  are 
to  be  und^ftood  ;  but  when  he  fpeaks  of  ftroUing  about  Tibur^ 
as  od.  iv.  2.  30.  that  he  alludes  to  the  villa  of  Mecaenas,  the  . 
ruins  of  which  are  Itill  to  be  feen  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the- 
Anio,  Maoris  Italy.     It  appears,  however,  ftom  the  life  of 
Horace  by  Suetonius,  that  he  had  a  rural  retreat  both  \ji  the 
country   of  the  Sabines  and  near  Tibur  (circa   Tiburni  v< 
TiburSini  fuculum ). 

The  Anio,  deriving  its  fource  from  a  part  of  the  Apennines 
fifty  miles  above  Tivoli,  glides  through  a  plain  till  it  comes 
near  that  town,  when  it  is  confined  for  a  Ihort  fpace  between 
two  hills,  covered  with  groves^  Thefe  were  fuppofed  to-  have 
been  the  Tefidence  of  the  nymph  or  Sibyl  Alhunea^  to  whom 
a  temple  was  dedicated  whicn  is  dill  ftanding.  The  river 
moving  with  augmented  rapidity,  a6  its  channel  is  confined^ 
at  length  ruQies  headlong  over  a  lofty  precipice  \  whence  pre» 

3  ^^ 
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(Hfps  Atiki  Hdrat  i.  7.  13.  the  noifc  6f  itd  full  rcfounds  through 

the  hiifs  and  groves  of  Tivoli  \  whence  this  place  is  called 
Dcmus  Alhttne^  refonantiSy  ib.  12.  and  the  grove  tadjoining, 
Trhtrm  lucttSy  from  Tiburnusj  Tiburs,  or  7iburtus^  the  founder 
of  Tibur,  ib,  3.;  a  liquid  cloud'  artf^^  from  the  foammg 
water^  which  afterwards  divides  into  numerous  fmall  cafcades, 
waters  feveral  orchards  (whence  uda  moHiihis  pomaria  rivis^ 
ib.  udum  Tiiur^  iti.  29.  6.  i^^uviJumf  iv.  2.  30*),  and  having' 
gained  the  plain,  flows  quietly  for  the  reft  of  its  courfe,  till  it 
lofcs  itfclf  in  the  Tiber. 

Three  miles  below  Tivoli  there  is  a  kind  of  lake,  impregnated 
with  falphur, '  called  Solfatara^  anciently  lacus  Albulus  or  Albu" 
nca^  Virg.  J&n.  vii.  82.  furrounded  with  a  grove  of  the  fame 
pame,  where  was  an  oracle  of  Faunus,  ib.  The  water  of  this 
like  has  the  fingular  quality  of  covering  every  thing  it  touches 
with  a  hard,  white,  ftony  matter.  Certain  concretions  are 
fernied  on  its  Turface,  called  Confetti  di  Tivo/if  which  have  the 
appearance  of  floating  iflands.  It  empties  itfelf  by  a  whiti(h, 
muddy  ftream,  called  the  Aiiu/a,  into  the  Anio>  emitting  a  ^ 
vapour  of  a  fulphureous  fmell  as  it  flows,  1^/84.  FiOtes  are 
found  in  the  Anio  both  above  and  below  Tivoli ;  but  none  after 
it  receives  the  Albula,  till  its  junftion  with  the  Tiber. 

Strabo  fays,  that  the  Albula  flowed  from  feveral  fountains. 
Its  water  was  anciently  famous  fdt  its  medfcal  qualities,  Sfrab, 
V.  p.  238  ;  Plirt.  xxxu  2.;  but  it  is  not  fo  at  prefent. 

Near  Tivoli  is  the  viila  EJitnfiy  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Modena,  built  by  HippoUtas  of  Efli^  Cardinal  of  Ferrara ;  to 
whom  Ariofto  addrefled  his  poem  of  Oriando  Furlcfo,  Here 
were  conftru£ted  the  firft  grand  water-workrin  Europe* 

Sottth-eaft  of  Tibur  ftood  PR^NESTE,  Aow  Paleftrina^ 
25  m.  from  Rome,  in  a  lofty  fituation,  hence  called  ahum  by 
"(Virgil,  JRn.  viu  682«  and  ffigidum  by  Horace,  od.  iii.  4.  23. 
pMum  by  Juvenal,  iii*  196.  anciently  a  place  of  great  ftrength 
both  from  nature  and'  art.  Veil.  ii.  2<S.  &  74.  ;  (lie.  Cat.  i.  3. 
where  was  a  famous  temple  of  Fortune ;  rejirefented  as  double ; 
heocc  called  Prdrnftink  fororet^  Stat.  Silv.  i*  3.  80.  and  an 
wade,  Strab.r.  23B.;  CiV.  Div.  ii.  41.;  S/yrfi  Tibs  63.;  Prv*' 
pfrt.  ii.  32.  The  Jtpiinger  Marius  being-  beficged  here  by 
SoIIa,  periihed  in  attempting  to  efcape  through  a  fubterraneous 
paflage,  (per  cunicuiumtj  Fell.  ii.  27.  • 

South-weft  from  Prsenefte  ftood  TtrSCULUM,.nov  called 
frefcaii,  from  the  CQolnefs  of  the  air,  Md/re/B  colour  of  the 
idd$  around)  fituate  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  12  miles  from 
Rome,  hence  called y2(^ri!rtfiyf  by  Horace,  fpod.  i.  ^9.  faid  to 
^re  been  founded  by  TclegQuus,  the  fon  of  Ulyfltsand  Cir<T,' 

•  L  *  hence 
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beoce  called  TCiUgm  jugdXxj  Honu:c9  «J.  ui.  29.  8*  and  Ckcu 
mcfftiaf  cpod.  t.  30.  Neair  Tufculum  was  a  villa  of  Ciceii^S 
called  TuscuLfMUMi  alfo  of  Cacfar,  CU.Orat.iu^^l  ofCraf- 
1«8»  Id.  Ait.  iv.  16.  ftc* .  Boc  Tibiir  ft  ems  to  have  beeti  the 
faYOoritc  refidence  of  the  ancient  Roitfans.  The  moderns  give 
the  preference  to  Frefcatii.  In  its  netghboarhood  are  fome  of 
the  moil  magnificent  viHas  in  Italy.  The  ^illa  Midnranimf 
called  alfo  Belvidere^  is  particolarly  remarkable. 

Abore  Tufculum^  towards  the  Anioi  was  the  lacut  RegUluh 
where  Foilhnmius^  the  dictator,  defeated  the  Latins  in  a 
great  battle,  by  the  afliftancej  as  it  was  fuppofed,  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux,  LiV*  it.  20.  and  mount  Algiiusy  where  the  RomanSi 
being  inclofed  by  the  Mqftt  and  Voijci^  were  delivered  by  ^ 
Cincinnatus^  called  to  be  dictator  from  the  plough,  Liv.  iii*  26- 
alfo  the  town  Algidum^  Mstila^  Padum^  GjSBJI*,  Lab'tcum^ 
and,  fouth  of  Tufculum,  ALBA  LONGA,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Albanus.  On  this  mount  were  celebtatcd  the  Latin  holidays^ 
(Latins  firia^)  and  fometime»  an    extraordmary  triumph. 

y  From  its  form  and  compooent  plrts  it  is  fuppofed  formerly  to 
have  been  a  volcano^.  Pompey  had  a  viHa  called  Albanum  in 
the  Alban  territory,  Cxr.  Att*  iv.  1 1.  The  Alban  mount  was 
covered  with  woods^  whence  Tmmuli  Attsni  at()jue  luei,  Cic. 
Mih  31*  At  the  foot  of  the  aaount  is  the  Alban  lake,  Liv, 
T.  19.  an  cval  piece  of  wateKof  about  feren  or  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  furrounded  with  groves  and  trees  of  various 
verdure  1  on  one  of  ^  extremities  of  this  lake  is  a  ca(Ue  called 
Gondola,  finely  fituated )  near  it  the  vrl/a  Borbarini^  within  the 
gardens  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  immenfe  palace^  buik  by 
die  Emperor  Domtian.  Abont  a  mile  from  this,  on  the  fide 
of  the  lake,  it  the  to wn  of  jfiSitfiM  /  at  a  fmall  diiUnce  from 
it,  in  the  garden  of  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  is  one  of  the 
fineft  views  in  the  world.  The  pvincipal  objefts  afe»  dire£Uy 
fronting  the  ^lace,  the  lake»  with  the  mountains  and  wooda 
which  forround  it  y  on  one  hand  is  Frefcati^  with  all  its  villas ; 
on  the  other,  the  towns  o(  Atiano^  la  Rkcia^  and  Genfam^ 

'  beyond  thefe,  the  Campagfm^  or  great  plain  around  Kome^ 
with  St.  Peter's  church  and  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  middle; 
the  whole  profpe£k  being  bonnded  by  the  hills  of  Tivoli,  the 
Appennines,  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  the  fight  of  fuch  beamtifttl  icenes  is  diminiihed,  hj  ob- 
ferving  in  fo  rich  a  ootmtty  the  poverty  of  by  far  the  greateft 
part  erf  the  inhabitants^  and  their  comparative  fmall  nttmber^ 
occafioned  by  tyranny  and  fuperftition*    Mo$re*i  JMj^ 

*  OabS,  alkAfinptUtt  by  Ittvent^ilL  191.  either  Ucaafe  it  wia  voM  ^ifomuMOfp 
MAoUt^.  md  the  inhtbiitnti  flm^  ia  cMr  manocrtf  or  from  Chcif  btiq^  t^tm^f 
WaptftJ  —  byTtryibb    Mr.  i»  53.  Kr .  ii  7. 
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A  %#  ittlles  footh  of  the  Alban  mount  is  the  lake  of  Nemi^ 
andentlf  Speculum  Diana,  or  Loots  TrMa^  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  5  itf. 
Ifing  in  a  Very  deep  bottom^  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
/oppofed,  like  that  of  Alhtnoj  to  hare  been  fohhed  in  the 
cavity  of  a  crater ;  anciently  forrounded  with  z  wood  facted  to 
DmZf  (Nmuf  Dian9e>)  in  whicJx  was  a  temple  of  that  god- 
defsi  near  Arich,  Sttzh.  y*  p.  239.  When  the  fury  AU^^ 
toaodci  the  trumpet  of  war,  this  lake  and  the  riYier  Mir,  with 
the  lake  Fefinus  are  faid  to  have  been  ihaken  by  the  founds 
^irg'JEn.  vii.  517. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ftood  Oflia,  anciently  the  port  o£ 
Kome*;  but  the  harbour  is  now  choked  up,  and  Cirita  Vec^ 
chia  is  the  Pope's  dbicf  port. 

Sooth  of  Oftia,  along  the  coaft,  wzn  Laurefitum  ^  andX^i^ 
vmium,  built  by  iEneaSi  near  the  river  Numicius^  between 
which  aod  the  Tiber  he  firft  landed }  Ardea^  cap.  of  the  Itu- 
tufi,  famoos  for  the  exile  of  Camillus,  from  whence  he  brought 
an  army  for  the  relief  of  his  country  (  Antium,  a  cltj  of  the 
^ol/di  the  people  AntiaUi,  with  the  b^aks  of  whofe  mips  the 
ptilpft  in  die  forum  %t  Rome  was  adorned,  from  which  orators 
nfed  to  addrefs  the  people ;  hence,  called  Rofira,  and  in  Englifk 
improjperly  Rfftrum*  At  Antium  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
fortune,  Horat.  «/.  i.  35.  Two  goddefles  are  fuppofed  to 
hare  been  worflitpped  there  under  tmit  name,  the  one  who  fent 
proiperity,  and  the  other  who  fent:  adverfity,  properly  called 
iVim^/;  hence  we  read  of  Fortune  in  the  plural^  Sua*  CaL 
57*1  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  23.  as  at  Prarnefte. 

Above  ^ntium  were  Cajlrum  Inui,  Ceriilh  whence  CorhUh 
^got  his  name ;  Sarricuntf  and  Su^  Potnetut* 

uft  from  Antium  was  Afiura^  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
that  name,  and  the  prom,  of  Circejii^  now  Monte  Circelh,  the 
sbode  of  Circe^  called  an  ifla^d  bv  Virgil,  ^n.  iii.  386.  be- 
eaufe  on  the  north  it  is  fnrrounded  by  marihes :  eaft  of  which 
is  the  grove  of  Feroma^  on  the  river  XJfensy  joined  by  the  Ama^ 
Knusf  north  of  it  PJudes  Pomptind,  often  a'ttempted  to  be 
drained,  but  without  fuccefs;  north  of  this,  UlUira,  Norh, 
SulmOf  and  Anagnia. 

Eaftof  the  XTYens  was^AATc^  or  Terracina^  where  the  Fia 
Apfia  pafled«  For  a  confiderable  way  from  this  travelers  were 
drawn  in  a  boat.  The  chief  places  on  that  road  between  Anxur 
aod  Rome  were.  Forum  Appii,  Tres  Tabermt,  Lanuvium, 
axid  Artdas  fouth  of  this,  Fundi^  on  the  top  of  ^  lake  of  that 
name  %  near  which  Ager  CucSbu/^  famous  fOr  producing  wine  % 

*  The  Efliperor  Cljudliit  greatly  tfflpri>v«<l  Ojiia  by  boilding  two  ptcrSy  (hraclna,) 
«Wick  prrjeaed  far  into  the  (t»,  aod  at  tke  end  o£  tfaCB^  a' mole  aad  a  watch  tower, 
(fUfm,)  tma.  Qaud.  ao«  Jmrnsif  xii.  75. 

L  a  '  AmycUi 
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Amjtla ;  the  prom.  Cajetaf .  fo  called  from  the  nurfe  of  iEiieal 
htiiig  buried  there ;  ivri»M.     ..     \  * 

Between  Formix  and  Cajeta  was  a  villa  of  Cice^o'a  called 
Firmianum ;  near  which  he  was  aitaffinated  by  the.  orders  of 
Antony,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age^  by  the  centuf iox\  Henft' 
tttuSf  and  Popiltus  a  tribune,  whom'  be  had  formerly  defended 
in  a  triafl  for  his  life,  when  accufipd^of  parricide. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  LinV,  Garigliano,  a  flow,  filent  riTcr^ 
i'urrounded  with  fertile  fields  (rura  fua  Litis  quieta  mordet 
aqua  taciturnus  amnis^  Horat.od.  i.  31.  7.),  ftood  MinturnjB> 
near  wKicli  is  a  morafs,  where,  Marius  concealed  himfelf  when 
be  fled  from  Sylla ;  up  this  river  were  Jnieramnaf  FregelUf 
jiqulnum,  the  birth-place  of  Juvenal^  iii.  319.  and  jfrplnum, 
the  people  Jrpinat^s,  the  birth-place  of  Marius  and  Cicefo. 
.  On  the  confines  of  Campania,  which  were  not  exadly 
afcertained,  flood  Sinuejfa^  where  Horace  met  his  friends  Plo- 
tius>  Varius,  and  Virgil,  Sat.  u  5.  40.  Cales  znA  Teanum;r 
near  which  mo^xit  mafueus  and  Ager  FaUmus^  famous  for 
producing  wine.  *  .  .    • 

.V.  CAMP ANI A  5— Its  chieif  town  was  CAPUA,  named 
either  from  Capysy  a  leader  of  the  Samnites,  who  took  it  from 
the  Tufcans  *,  or  from  its  being  fituate  in  a  plain,  {a  campefifi 
agro,)  Liv.  iv.  3.7.  Capua  a  campo  diBa^  Plin*  iii*  5-*  ancien^y 
called  Vulturnum^  Liv..  ib.  near  n^ount  Tifata^  •orunit  Li^^ 
xxvi.  5.  fituate  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  plain*  about  2^ 
miles  from  the  Vulturntts.     It  once  \ried  in  magnificence  with 

ome  and  Carthage,  Flor.  u  i6.  hence  called  altera  Roma  by 
Cicero,  Phii  xii.  3.  So  Statins^  Silv.  iii.  5.  76.  The  army  of 
Haniubal  is  faid  to  have  been  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  this 
place,  Liv*  xxiii.'  18.  {Adio  ut  verum  di3umjit^  Capuam  Anni* 
pali  Cannas  fuiiTe,  Flor.  ii.  6.)  The  defeAion  of  Capua  from 
the  Romans  to  Hannibal  occafioned  its  ruin.  For  being  reduced 
^  by  Q^Fulvius  and  Ap.  Claudius  the  Confuls,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
efibcts  of  Hannibal  to  fave  it,  Liv.  xxvi.  14.  &c.  it  never  agaTn 
recovered  its  former  profperity.  -  It  now  lies  in  ruins.  There 
is  a  magnificent  palace  lately  built  for  the  King  of  Naples  in  the 
^  plain  where  it  flood,  called  Cafferta. 
,  New  Capua  is  a  fmall  town  of  no  importance ;  it  (lands  on 
the  VuIturnuSf  Vulturno,  nearly  where  CaftUnmn  ftood,  about 
two  mifcs  from  the  place  of  ancicnc  Capuav 

C^SILINUM  being  befieged  by  Haanibal,  endurt^d  fuch 

fimine  that  a  moule  was  fold  for  200  denarii^  L.  6 :  9  i  3* 

.  Strabo  fays  this  price  was  given  for  a  tneditnnus^  or  certain  mea«* 

fure  of  corn,  v.  249.     The  feller  peri(hed,  and  the  buyer  lived, 

*  Lucan  makes  Cap)f  a  Trojioj  hence  Rfttuia  Danfann  ttnui.  dmjfsra  r»/»ffi, 
Fumpry  itacbed  Capua^  il.  ^^3. 

PIfru 
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W&i.  iTiE  57.  /  82. ;  Vai.  Max*  ¥11.  6.  3.  Hannibal  feeing 
the  befieged  fowing  tornipa  near  the  walls,  exprefled  bis 
aftoniihment  that  they  Ihould  think  of  holding  bat  till  the  tur- 
nips fliould  grow)  Strdi.  v.  249.  The  town  was  defended  onl^ 
by  540  natives  of  Prasnefte,  ii.  lAvy  fays  570$  and  that  th« 
balf  of  them  were  deftroyed  by  famine  and  the  fword.  At  ^ 
hftdiofe  who  furvived  were  forced  to  furrender,  and  Hannibal 
|[ianted  them  their  lives^  Liv.  xxiii>  ip- 

Near  Ca/ilinum  was  mount  Callicitla,  Liv*  xzii.  15.  and 
Campus  Bt/Uath^  dividdfhby  Caefar,  together  with  th«  territory  ^ 
ofOjma^  {ager  Campanus^)  agiong  lo>oop  poor  Roman  citi- 
zens, Suet^  Caf,  20.  which  RqHus  a  tribune  had  formcily 
attempted,  but  was  prevented  by  Cicero  then  cooful,  CiV.  >ih 
RnU.'iL  34,  •  -    '  . 

Several. miles  above  Capua^  on  the  VuIturnuSy  ftood  Vena* 
fnun^  ntzt  the  confines  of  Samniumi  famous  for  producing 
oil,.  Horat.  6d>  ii.  <^.  whence  Venajranum  is  put  for  the  fineft 
<ali  Juvenai^  v.  86. 

Near  ^nafrnm  were  Rufra^  BatYilumy  Celenna^  and  AbelUif 
ioconfiderable  |>lace8,  menxtoned  by  VirgUi  Mri.  vii.  739. 

The  country  round  Caj^ua  was  to  fertile  that  Ciceio  calls 
hAgerorhis  terrst  pukherrimusy  in  RuH.  ii.  28.1  fo  FloruSy 
i*  16. ;  hence  its  common  name  Camp&nia  Felix,  Plirt.  iti* 

S'  /'9'    ,  .  • 

At  the  month  of  the  Clanius  was  Liternum  or  Linternum^  a 

Roman  colony,  Liv,  xxxii.  29.  xxxiv.  45.  where  Scipio  Afri- 
caoost  to  avoid  the  vexations  of  the  tribunes,  lived  in  voluntary^ 
exile,  Livt,  xxxviii.  (3.  xxxix.  ;2.— Above  Cafilinum,  on  the 
fame  river,  was  Acerra^  in  a  flat  fituation,  frequently  incom* 
moded  b^  inundations,  ^r^.  G.  ii.  22*5. ;  SiV.  viii.  536.  now 
Aarra^  a  neat  city,  walled  round  after  the  old  manner.  Large 
drains  prevent  the  river  from  being  fo  deftrui^ive  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times.  This  is  the  native  city  of  Funclnnelhi  the 
^ourite  comic  character  at  Naples,  as  Harlequin  Bergamafque 
is  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  ■  South  of  A$erra  was  Atellay  which^ 
together  with  Calatta^  and  other  places,  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  .Cannae,  Liv.  xxxu  Jin*  $  SU*xt.  14. 

Between  the  months  of  the  Vulturnut  and  Clanius^  or  Liter^ 
nuSy  was  the  S'tlva  GaUinaria^  Cic.  Fam.  Ix.  23.  which  )avenat 
calls  GaUinaria pinuTy  iii,  307;  a  frequent  receptacle  for  rob- 
bers, B.  ♦ 

South  of  this  was  CUM^,  or  Cymey  Sng,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Chaicis  a  town  of  Euhka^  hence  called  Euboica^ 
Virg.  j£n.  ti.  2.  and  Chaleldtca  arxy  lb.  i^,  Strabo  calls  it 
the  mod  ancient  of  all  the  Grecian  fettle  ments  in  Italy,  v.  p. 
?43«  a  retired  place  $  h^ncQ  guietaQymfip  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3»  65* 
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at  tbe  foot  o£  mount  Mi/inus ;  which  if  hence  called  Jugm 
JfifpeBum  Cumi^  Juvena};|  ix.  5. 7. 

Here  if  as  a  temple  confecratciil  p  Apollo  and  Difna;  and 
an  this  temple  was  a  hollow,  dug  out  of  the  fide  of  a  rpck^  c^M 
the  cave  of  theSibjl^  iA«  ip.  &  42.  wh^cc  (he  is  called  |ra« 
vhfa  arcanif  Cymes  anus^  Sii.  %\iu  494*  Cumaa.  SytW^y  yng» 
ih«  98.  EuBoic A  Sibylla,  ^/iz/.  $/7ii.  L  2.  177.  CbqldJicm 
carmen,  the  verfes  of  the  Sibyl,  ii.  v.  3.  182* 

Thprc  was  adjoiaing  to  the  temple,  as  ufual,  agrove,  (9Vi- 
yfU  hicuff)  ▼•  i3t-^-»Sulla,  having  refigucd  the  di^a^oribipi 
chote  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumx  for  his  refidcnce,  Plutarch^ 
ift  vita  ejus.  Near  Cams  was  a  villa  of  Cictero's,  Cic.  Att*,  x. 
4.;.  Fam.  ix*  a3'S  of  Pompey^  Id.  Alt.  iv«  10. ;  of  Varro,  Ck. 
Acad,  u  \,\  and  of  Catullus,  Id.  iv.  25.  \  all  called  by  the  fame 
xiamej  CumanuMy 

The  dialogue  contained  in  the  fit  ft  book  of  Cicero's  Sl^^ 
nee  Academic^  is  reprefented  to  have  been  held  in  the  viHa  of 
Varro;  Cic.  Acad,  u  i. ;  and  the  fecond  or  fourth,  called  Lu- 
f^VLLus,  in  the  viUa  of  Hortenfius  at  Bauii  v»  ^^r,  aear  BaiaCf 
Sf.  iv.  3«  &  4Q.  fp  called  from  the  flails  which  Hercules^is  fiiid 
%o  have  made  there  for  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  Serv.  in  Firg. 
j£n.  vii.  662.  hence  Herculei  Bauli^  SiL  xii.  150.  where  after- 
3frards  Agrippina  was«killed  by  order  of  her  foa  Nero,  TaclU 
Ann.  xiv.  4.«— lo. 

South-weft  of  Cumae  was  the  promontory,  town,  atid  har- 
bour of  MisENUM,  fo  called  from  the  pilot  ot  iEneas,  who  was 
buried  there,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  234.  Slat.  Sxh.  v.  3.  i67«  where 
Auguftus  (lationed  a  fleet,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  oppoGte  to  theiflands 
froclyta^  now  Procida,  and  Imrtme,  now  Ifchu^^  fuppofed  to 
bave  been  disjoined  by  an  earthquake,  Plin^  iii.  6.  f.  12..  the 
latter  called  alio  JEnaria  or  Pitbecufa,  i^.  ai)d  fuppofed  to  be* 
placed  over  the  giant  Typhxus,  by  the  command  '  of  Jupiter^ 
Virg.  A&n.  ix.  7 1 6,  ♦ 

Ifchia  is  a  fertile  ifland,  and  well  peopled*  It  is  furrounde4 
with  high  rocks,  and  is  hilly.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  lofty 
xnounttun,  called  Epomee^  form<erIy  a  volcano.  In  1301  ther^ 
was  an  eruption,  which  made  dreadful  havock.  There  is  on 
the  fid^  of  the  mountain  a  very  hot  fpring,  called  La  mi/ericordia^ 
livhere  numbers  of  patients  bathe. 

Prefiida  is  neither  fertile  nor  agreeable. » It  was  the  birth-place, 
or  at  leaft  the  property  of  Jch^  of  Procida,  whoj  to  revenge 
bis  countrymen  for  the  ufurpation  a|id  tyranny  9f  the  French 
vnder  Charles  of  Anjou,  planned  their  deftruQipn  in  Sicilyi 
which  was  eflk^ledon  Eafter  Tuefday,  30th  March  I282. 

*  The  ancient  inktbitants,  called  Ceretpn,  on  account  of  their  frand  and  perjury  are 
6id  to  have  hecn  dianged  into  apca  by  Juphcf •    Owid.  Hu,  xiv*  9 1,  Src. 

There 
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Theie  wete  feveral  fioe  villas  near  Mtfcnora,  in  one  of 
whichi  ioTtDtxXj  the  property  pf  LocuUttS>  the  Empc^ror  Tibe« 
ritts  died^  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  50.—- Betwe en  CumaB  and  Mifenum 
vmtkcpaiui  Achtrujia^  Pltn.  iiL  5. )  S^j^*  v.  243*     . 

After  turning  the  promontoryi  firft  is  BAL^»  famous  for 
its  hot  baths  and  medictnai  waters,  hence  called  liquii^^  Horat. 
od*  iii.  4*  24*  or  from  the  purit j  of  its  aiTi  Vet^  ScMiaft.  in 
locum ; — furrounded  with  rillas. 

Clofe  by  Baia  was  the  Lucrim  Uke,  famous  for  producing 
oyftcTSy  H&rat.  epod.  a.  49* ;  Cic*  Ait.  iv.  to.*  In  place  of  this 
lake  there  is  now  a  mounti  ratfed  by  a  violent  earthquake^ 
30th  September  15389  called  M^nte  liovo  di  dmrt^  of  a  cir« 
cuiar  kutskf  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  one  tboofjtid 
feet  high,  with  a  large  cup  or  crater  in  the  middle.  There 
remains  nothing  of  the  lake  but  fmall  muddy  marihes,  covered 
with  reeds.  Between  the  lake  and  the  fea  was  a  moutid,  eight 
fiadia  Jong,  and  of  the  breadth  of  a  broad  chariot' wheeli  called 
^Herculama,  Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  1*4.  or  Herculeum  iter^  Sil.  zti« 
II 8.  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Ht:rcuie8  for  driving  along  the 
oxen  of  Geryoni  Strab^  v.  245. ;  Properu  iii.  f  8<t 

Near  to  the  Lucrine  lake  was  the  LACUS  A V£RNUS,  of 
Qofatbomable  depth,  whence  Lucan,  ii.  66B.  furrounded  with 
thick  woods,  Firg.  ASn,  iii.  442.  faid  to  be  called  Avbrnus, 
(fM^  Aornus,  ex  a  priv.  et  agvi^,  zvis,)  becaufe  the  (team 
arifing  from  it  was  fatal  to  fuch  birds  as  happened  to  fly  over 
it;  which  name  was  common  alfo  to  other  placts  of  a  fimilar 
nataret  Lucrei.  vi*  740. ;  Plin.  iv.  i; ;  but  Strabo  confiders  this 
as  a  fable,  v.  244.  and  Viretl  afcribes  that  quality  to  a  certain 
ca?e  near  this  lake,  through  which  he  makes  ^neas  and  the 
Sibyl  defcend  to  the  infernal  regions,  JEn.  vi.  237.  as  he  does 
Orpheus  through  a  cave  near  cape  Teoarus,  Gt  iv.  467.  for  the 
Cieeh  and  Romans  had  different  places  of  defcent.    , 

Augnftua  by  the  advice  of  Agrippa,  joined  the  Avernus  with 
the  Lucrine  lake,  cut  down  the  wood  around  it,  and-conneding 
both  lakes  with  the  fea,  formed  a  harbour,  called  PORl  US 
JULIUS,  Suet.  Aug.  16. ;  Virg.  G.xu  161.  or  Partus  Baiaritm^ 
PUo.  itt.  5.  for  holding  and  exercifing  the  (hips  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  lead  againft  Sex.  Pompeyy  %uet.  ih.  D\o^  xlvtii.  50. ;  but. 
no  reftiges  now  remain  of  BaiiK,  nor  of*tbofe  magnificent  villas 
that  adorned  this  luxurious  coaft,  where  the  wealthy  proprietors, 
not  contented  with  the  land,  ufed  to  rear  edifices  on  the  feay 

^HencecaKcd^rMCtfurdirayfroiii  OAvtV8»ansdjoiflIng  mountain,  Jvn,  viti.  85. 
t  Whence  the  cpnttoeot  or  dry  laod  adjoining  is  faid  p  J>e  nfgle^a  ttUui  jtlcid^^ 
fl'^btef  >l  Heccoki,  Stat^  SUvs  f.  3.  164.  .         ' 
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HoraU  od^  i!i.  T*  33.  and  drive  that  element  back  from  its  ufual 
UmitSy  lb.  ii.  18.  10. 

There  is  a  fmaH  bay  about  a  kague  over  between  BaU  and 
Pute6Ui  now  PuzzoU^  in  eroding  which  in  a  boat  you  fee  the 
Tuins  called  Pcniede  Caligula^  from  their  being  thought  the  re- 
mains of  a  bridge'  builc  here  by  that  emperor.  But  they  are  by 
others,  with,  more  probability,  thought  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  mole 
built  with  arches.  For  the  bridge  of  Caligula  was  conftruflcd 
It^itb  boats>  in  imitattoipdf  that  of  Xerxes  over  the  Hellefpont, 
&ueU  CaL  19-*— Near  to  PuteoH  were  th t  Phlegrai  campt^  or 
burning  plains,  where  Jupiter-  overcame  the  giants,  Strab,  ?. 
243^  now  called  Solfaterra  or  Solfaiaray  an  half-eztin£i  volcano, 
flyled  by  the  ancients  the  court  of  Vulcan ;  of  a  circular  form, 
covered  with  a  marly  clay  as  white  as  chalk,  with  various  vent- 
holes  emitting  a  very  hot  vapour,  which  difcolours, paper  and 
metals.  'Tiles  placed  over  thenicolieft  condenfed  falts  of  various 
kinds,  and  fulphur. — The  ground  qpakes  and  refounds  under  the 
prcfTure  of  your  feet,  and  by  laying  your  ear  clofe^to  i|,  you  per* 
ceive  the  bubbling  and  biffing  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  hidden 
waters  break  out  on  the  north  fide  of  the  hills  which  funround  this 
crater.  The  Solfatara  has  not  emitted  flames.within  the  memory 
of  man,  but  wet  weather  cncreafes  the  ijuafitity  of  its  fmoke. 

Near  this  was.  the  town  Cimmerium^  the  inhabitants  of  which 
lived  always  in  mines  below  ground,  and  never  faw  the  light  of 
the  fun,  itrah.  ib.  244. ',  Homer*  Odyjf,  zi.  15.  fuppofed  to  have 
been  gigantic  robbers,  who  made  caves  their  place  of  refidence, 
as  well  as  the  repofitory  of  their  plunder«-<« — Alfo  mount  Gauros^ 
now  monte  Barbaro^  fertillb  in  wine,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5*  99*  and  in 
timber  for  fhip-building,  Silv.  viii.  533.  Puzzoli  now  (lands  on 
a  fmall  peninfula,  and  contains  about  ro,ooo  inhabitants.  Be* 
tween  Puteoli  and  the  lake  Avemus  was  a  villa  of  Cicero's, 
which  he  called  Academia,  in  imitation  of  that  ait  Athens, 
Plin.xxxu  2.  /  3.  probably  the  fame  with  what  he  calls  Poteo- 
I.0ENUM,  Gic.  Ati.  xiv.  7. ;  Fam.  v.  15.;  FaU  u ;  30  ftadia  from 
Puteoli,  Id.  Acad,  iv.  31*  and  enjoying  a  view  of  that  town,  Id. 
25. ;  P/f//%  xxxi.  2.yi  3,  the  ruins-of  which,  of  confiderable  ex- 
tent, are  ftill  to  be  frcn.«— "  The  whole  of  this  benuceous  bay, 
formerly  the  fent  of  pleafure,  and,  at  one  period,  the  moft 
populous  fpotin  Italy,*  is  now  very  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  the 
contrail  betwedn  the  ancient  opulence,  and  prefent  poverty  of 
its  inhabitants,  is  dill  more  ftriktng."     Moonis  Italy. 

•  PojF^Li  was  anciently  callrd  Dxc/e:aichia,  P/m.  iii.  5.  /.  9**$.  fiom  the 

jul^icc  of  its  povernnicnc,  Fifius-^  or  DKuicUt  v.  td\  hence  UiCARCHiKA  urb«|  StU 
Viii.  3S5.  J  P^rtut  DicARCHAiy  ii'/j/.  .S:7v.  iii.  5  75.  v.  j.  169.  Dkarch^usfau^ 
\,  Dujrckaum  prcjurdum^  ic.  tflarif  the  bajf  u/rvteoli)  lb,  ii.  a.  3.  &  1 10. 

NEAPOLIS, 
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NEAPOLIS,  Naples,  is  fituate  on  a  gentle  dcclirity,  in  the 
form  of  a  great  amphitheatre,  at  the  top  of  a  beautiful  bay  of 
that  name,  anciently  Sinus  Pateolanus^  about  thirty  miles  in 
circamference,  and  twelve  in  diameter  \  named  crater^  from 
its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  a  bowl. 

Naples  was  founded  by  a  colpny  from  Cumse,  VelL  i.  4.  ; 
flin,  ill.  5.  and  lon^  retained  the  inftitutions  of  the  Greeks^ 
Urab,  ib.  Tacit,  Annal^  xv.  33.  It  at  firft  was  called  Parthe- 
iropB,  as  it  is  faid,  from  one  of  the  Sirens  buried  there,  lb.  & 
Straib.  V.  246.  It  is  waihed  by  the  river  Sebethus  v.  -os,  C0/1J- 
mtll.x,  134.  now  Sebeto  ox  Jiume  della  Maddelenoy  over  which 
Virgil  foppofes  a  nymph  of  the  fame  name  to  prefide,  ^n.  vii. 
734.  The  Sebeto  is  now  an  infignificant  brook,  its  fuppliet 
harfn|r  been,  as  it  is  thought,  either  dried  up  or  diverted  by  the 
cniptions  of  Vefuvius. 

Srrabo  fays,  there  were  as  fine  hot  waters  and  baths  at  Naples 
as  at  Baise,  but  fewer  in  number,  v*  p.  itsfi. 

Naples  is  now  the  moft  populous  city  in  Italy,  containing 
about  350,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  ^bove  30,000  called  Daz^ 
zaroni^  from  the  proverbial  poverty  of  Lazarus,  have  no  dwell- 
ing houfes  in  the  city,  but  deep  under  porticoes,  piazzas,  or  anf 
kind  of  Qielter  they  can  find.  The  nobility  and  clergy,  who 
arc  very  numerous  at  Naples,  and  through  the  kingdom,  live 
in  great  fplendour,  and  the  body  of  the  people  are  oppreRed 
tofttpport  their  expence.  The  city  of  Naples  is  commanded 
by  a  fortrefs  built  on  an  adjoining  hill,  called  St  Elmo. 

About  two  or  th(ee  miles  we(t  of  Naples  is  the  mountain 
faupypuSf  '(riai/yiXyw-o^,  grief-appcaCng,  from  its  chcaring  prof- 
f>«^s,)  now  Pausilippo,  on  which  is  (hewn  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
itill  held  in  great  veneration,  as  it  was  iti  ancient  times,  Plitu 
tpifi*\\\.  7. ;  called  Templum  Maroneom,  5/^/.  Sih.  iv.  4.  52. 
It  is  however  doubted  whether  this  be  the  fpot  where  he  was 

buried.-^ Near  this  was  a  villa  called    Panjilypunty  where,  in 

fiOi-ponds  belonging  to  the  Emperors,  filhes  are  faid  to  haye 
lived  above  fixry  years,  Piin.  ix.  53./.  78. 

Through  this  mountain  there  is  a  fubterraneous  paiTige  in 
the  way  to  Pu^^oli,  called  Crypta  Neapolitana,  Senec.  tp-  v. 
cw^i/g  x^vTrTfj,  Strab*  v.  246.  now  tht  grotto  of  Pattfilippo,  89  feet 
hfgh  in  tbc  moil  elevated  part,  but  not  above  24  in  the  Lowed  ; 
exadly  2414  feet,  near  half  a  mile,  in  leifgih,  and  22  feet  in 
breadth.  People  of  falhion  generally  drive  through  this  paiTage 
with  torches,  but  the  country  people  and  foot  paiTengers  find 
their  way  without  much  diiHculty,  by  the  light  which  enters  at 
the  extremities,  and  at  two  holes  pierced  through  the  mountain 
near  the  middle  of  the  grotto,  which  admit  light  from  above.  ^ 
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.  By  whcMn^bb  grotto  was  firftnnde  is  uncertaiii.  lothedmc 
of  Seneca  it  appears  to  have  been  open  only  for  foot  paflengcrsi 
ip.  57*  Alphonfo  the  Firft  widened  it  for  carriages,  and  fince 
his  reign  it  jias  been  confiderably  heightened  and  levelled.  There 
was  anciently^a  fimilar  fubterraneous  pafiage  from  the  lake  ATcr- 
tius  to  Cumae,  Stride,  ibid,  which  is  now  filled  up  with  earth. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  grotto  of  PanGltppo  is  a  circular  lakci 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  called'  Logo  JfAgnam^  on  the 
margin  of  which  is  the  famous  ^ito  id  Cane^  where  fo  many 
dlogs  (canes)  have  been  tortured  andfufibcated  to  (hew  the  effed 
of  a  vapour^  which  rifes  about  a  foot  above  the  bottom  of  this 
little  cave,  and  is  dellrudiive  of  animal  life.  A  dog,  having  his 
head  held  in  this  vapour,  is  convulfed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  foon 
after  falls  to  the  earth  motionlefs.  If  immediately  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  he  revive^,  but  not,  if  kept  a. little  time  in  the  vapour. 

About  eight  miles  call  from  Naples  is  mount  VJtSUVlUS, 
Called  alfo  Vfisgyus,  Suei.  Tit.  8. ;  Firg,  G.  ii.  224.  Vesvius, 
Martial,  iv.  44.  or  Vesbiu^,  S/V.xvii.  598.  anciently  furroundcd 
with  fertile  fields,  and  itfclf  clothed  with  the  mod  beautiful 
verdure,  except  the  top,  which  was  wholly  barren,  and  great 
part  of  it  a  plain,  exhibiting  marks  of  its  having  formerly  been 
a  vole  no,  Strah*  v.  p.  147.* 

Between  Naples  and  Vcfuvius  were  two  confiderable  towns, 
HERCULANEUM,  which  Ovid  calls  Herculea  uris^  Met.  xv. 
711.  and  POMPEII  v  £lJiy  Flor.  i.  16. ;  Plin.  iii.  5.;  VtU. 
ii.  16.;  Senec.  Nat.  Q^vi.  i.  &  25.  on  theSARNUS^  Sarrto,  a 
flow  river,  (mftir^J  Silv.  viii.  537.  Sowing  through  the  country 
of  the  Sarrast£S,  U.  W  ^iV^.  jEn.  vii.  738. 

On  the  24th  Auguft  ffjono  caUndas  Septamkris )  a.  79.  under 
Vefpafian,  about  mid-day^  happened  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Ve« 
fuvius,  attended  with  an  earthquake,  which  overwhelmed  Her« 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  Sentc.  Nat*  ^  vL  i.  &  26.  The  ekier 
Pliny,  who  then  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  at  Mifenuo^  going 
too  near  the  mountain  to  examine  more  accurately  the  fudden 
appearance,  was  fufibcated,  as  it  was  thought  by  the  fulphureous 
Imoke ;  for  his  body  was  found  three  days  after  entire  and 
unhurt,  more  like  one  afleep  than  dead,  P/in.  tp*  vi.  id.  The 
younger  Pliny,  nephew  to  the  former^  then  a  young  man^  and 
bis  mother,  who  had  remained  at  Mifenimij  narrowly  efcaped 
periQiing  by  the  efib&s  of  the  eruption  and  earthquake,  ii.^o, 
Vefuvius  has  ever  fince  continued  at  times,  not  only  to  emit 
fire  and  fmoke,  but  alfo  to  diCcharge  burning  (tones  ol  i&imenfe 
weight  to  a  prodigious  height,  (fee  p>  531)  and  to  pour  forth  a 

•  Vefoviut  rirei  }q  heis^t  >l><x>'  •  "^'^  ^^^  ^  (\uUtt  of  tlie  fts }  aad  tlie  cbtoit 
of  it«  b«ie  it  slMttt  30  inUfl|i    Sf^aaxani* 
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tofivnt  of  lava  or  liquid  matter,  which  runs  dowu  thfi  toooQtua 
iTweeping  orjery  ihiag  along  with  it. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeia  remained  undifcovered  till  the 
preCem  ccaitury.  The  former  was'firft  difcovered  in  1713  bf 
iotnc  labourers,  who,  in  digging,  a  well,  happened  to  ftrike  upoa 
a  ftatue  on  the  benches  of  the  theatre,  and  the  latter  almoft 
forty  years  after*  A  great  number  of  antiquities  have  been 
dug  out  from^both^  which  are  kept  in  a  mufeum  at  Portici^  a 
sci^bouring  towQ.  The  king  of  Naples  caufcd  engravings  of 
the  chief  of  them  to  be  made  and  printed,  and  fome  years  ago 
prefented  a  cow  of  this  fplendid  work  to  each  of  the  principal 
luiiverfities  in  Europe. 

The  nafs  which  covers  Herculaneum  is  about  twenty-foar 
feet  deep,  compofed  of  dark  grey  (lone,  which  is  eafily  brokem 
to  pieces  :  That  which  covers  Poropeia  is  no^  above  twelve  feet, 
ffj  that  the  latter  might  be  much  more  caTiIy  cleared  than  the 
former* 

Near  the  Samus  ftood  Nuceria,  now  Nocera^  an  epifcopal 
caty,  or  rather  fo  many  diftinA  villages  along  the  foot  of  the 
pnountains,  containing  about  30,000  inhabitants* 

Beyond  the  Samus  and  Pompeia^  on  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
was  Stabib,  famous  for  its  waters,  CoL  x.  133.  and  medicinal 
ipilk,  Syhtmach.  vi.  ip.  1 8.  deftroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  fociai  or 
Italic  war,  PJifu  iii.  5.  and  converted  into  a  villa,  li.  whither 
3?liny  wilhed  to  go  when  he  periftied,  P/in.  tp*  vi.  x6.  Beyond 
Stabue  was  Surrbntdm,  Surreiito,  now  the  feat  of  an  arch- 
biibop  \  near  it  were  hills  which  produced  excellent  wine,  Ovid* 
fAet^  XV.  yio.i  MartiaL  TSM.  no.  ' 

Near  this  was  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  prom.  ZHrrenfmum 
Y.  Mataum^  at  the  bpttom  of  the  bay,. now  Capo  della  Minerva^ 
the  fouthermoft  point  of  Campania:  three  miles  well  from  whidi 
fs  the  ifland  C^PRE^,  famous  for  the  retreat  of  Tiberius* 
dttiiog  the  fev^  laft  years  of  his  life,  Plutarch,  deexiL  p,  5  ^4.) 
^adim  Ann,  iv^  65.  eight  miles  from  Surrentum,  and  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  Plin*  iii.  6.  /  12.  furrounded  on  all  hands 
with  deep  rocks»  and  acceffible  only  by  one  fmall  beach,  Suet* 
ITihm  1 1,  anciently  inhabited  by  the  TeUbo^y  Virg.  Mn.  vli.  735. 
a  people  from  Acamaniaf  a  diviiion  of  Epire.  There  ilood  a 
pharos  or  watchrtower  on  this  ifland,  which  was  overturoed 
by  an  earthquake  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Tiberius^ 
^.  74. 

A  few  miles  fputh  of  the  cape  of  Minerva,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  &nus  Paftanus^  are  three  fmall  defart  rocky  iflands  called 
SjaJEMUSA,  the  abode  of  the  Sirens^  fabulous  women  or  birds, 
fvho  by  their  mufic  or  fongs  {yoces^  Hon  ep,  i.  a.  23.)  were 

IQ         '  fuppoftd 
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AinooM  to  decoy  mariners  thither  to  be  (hipwreckedi  Itral. 
I  aa  hence  thcfe  iflands  arc  called  Scopuli  Sireotm,  wii^ 
Lm'cfi^i^^h  Virg.  ^n.  v.  864-»  .        .       ^.       ^ 

North-<r.aft  fro"**  Naples  there  is  a  ridge  of  woody  hills,  then 
immenft'  plain,  in  which  ftood  NOLA,  5/A  xii.  i6i.  where 
Marcelius  repulfed  Hannibal,  and  firft  gave  the  Romans  hopes 
that  he  might  be  conqueted)  £iv.  xxiii.  i6.s  here  alfo  Attguilus 

di«d,  Skit.  101.  «    « 

The  people  of  Nola  afcribe  the  invention  oF  bells  to  St  Pau- 
linuii  ft  native  of  Bourdeaux,  who  died  bifhopof  Nola  in  431. 
But  belU  were  in  ufe  long  before,  although  not  allowed  to 
ChrldtanSi  who  are  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  wooden  rattlel 
(/mm  lignfj  to  call  their  congregations  together.  It  it  fup- 
nofsd  that  raulinus  firft  introduced  bells  into  churches. 

Houth  of  Campania,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Tdfcan  fca,  were 
i)\e  PICENTINI,  to  the  river  Silarus,  a  territory  of  fmall 
rKtrnt,  Plin.iiu  5.  Their  chief  town  was  Salernum,  now 
S*iUrH9t  jcmarkablc  in  tne  lower  ages  for  a  mcdtcal  fchool,  the 
proleflbrs  of  which  wrote  a  book  called  Schoi-a  SalerniTANA, 
Mtid  dedicated  it  to  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  fon  to  WiUiaai 
the  Conqueror  of  England,  who  was  refiding  therein  11 00, 
under  the  care  of  the  phyHcians^  to  be  cured  of  a  wound  he 
hnd  received  from  a  poifoned  arrow  in  the  wars  of  l^alcftine. 
The  poifon  is  faid  to  have  been  fucked  out  by  his  wife  StbillAi 
At  the  hazard  of  her  life.  A  fimilar  ftory  is  alfo  told  of  Eleanor, 
the  wife  of  Edward  the  Firft*. 

About  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Salerno  ftands  AMALFI, 
ft  city  not  mentioned  in  ancient  authors.'  It  firit  acquired 
importance  by  commerce  under  the  pi^pteftion  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  engrofled  the  trade  of  the  Levant  before  the 
Venetians  began  to  make  any  figure.  The  nautical  or  mariners 
compafs  was  invented,  or  at  leaft  perfefted  here,  by  Flavins 
Gioia  or  Blendus  in  1302.  Amalfi  flouri(hed  while  it  enjoyed 
liberty  ;  but  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Normans 
in  IIOO)  it  became  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  every  power  at 
variance  with  its  new  mafters.  The  Fifans  and  Germans  laid 
it  wafte  at  different  times.  The  pillage  of  the  Pifans  fotms 
an  intcrefting  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  jurifprudence,  for  they 
carried  off  the  code  of  laws  compofed  by  the  order  of  Juftinian 
(called  the  PANDECTS,  from  their  embracing  the  whole 
circle  of  jurifprudence)!  This  book  had  been  brought  to 
Amalfi  from  Greece  as  a  curiofity  by  a  merchant,  but  had 
obtained  no  authority  in  that  place,  where  the  Theodofian 

*  Nullam  &tcKa  fagfirit  contiar^t^  preTeia  die  cr^ck  of  whips  to  the'tnuiicof  ' 
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oode  was  m  force.    Amalfi  is  now  a  poor  placci  conuining 
not  above  4000  inhabitants. 

VL  SAMNIUMi  lying  for  ttie  moft  part  among  the  Appe- 
nines,  and  in  no  place  bordering  on  the  fea.     Chief  towns : 

BENEVENTUM,  anciently  called  Maleventum^  Li?,  x.  i;. 
from  its  being  ezpofed  to  unhealthful  winds,  Procop.  de  GatAm 
i.  15.  The  Romans,  when  they  fettled  a,  colony  in  this  place, 
a.  ii«  485,  from  a  motive  of  fuperftition,  called  it  Befieventum, 
which  they  thought  a  more  lucky  name,  Piin.  iii.  1 1. ;  Liv.  ix. 
a^•  The  town  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomedes 
after  the  Trojan  war,  &/i>y.  a.  It  is  fituate  on  the  flope  and 
at  the  point  of  a  hill,  between  two  narrow  valleys, .  in  one  of 
which  runs  tlie  river  SabdiuSf  ndW  SabtHo^  in  the  other  CaJor^ 
now  Colore ;  below  the  city  they  unite  into  one  ftream^  and 
foon  a£$er  join  the  Vultunius.  In  no  city  of  Italy,  except 
&ome,  are  fo  many  remains  of  ^ancient  fcnlptttre  to  be  found 
as  ifi  Benevento.  It  is  now  fubje£]t  to  the  Pope.  A  few 
miles  from  this,  on  the  Via  Appia^  ftopd  CAUDIUM,  near 
which  the  Fdrca  Caiidinje,  now  Forchia  d*Arpala^  a  narrow 
defile,  where  the  Romans  being  blocked  up  by  Pontius,  general 
of  the  Samnttes,  were  in  token  of  fubje£Uon  oUiged  to  pafs 
ander  the  yoke,  a«  u.  433. 

Near  Caudium  is  mount  Ttaturntts^  fertile  in  olives,  Virg^ 
G.  ii.  3S.— ^The  other  towns  of  Samnium  were  Bovianum^ 
liv.  ix.  31.  x«  12*  Tifernum  and  Treventum,  JEfernia^  Sapi" 
num^AWifA^  Telefia^  SaticuJa,  Ccmpfa^  &c.  See  Livuix*  31. 
X.  17.  39.  45.  xxiv.  20.   xl.  31. 

South  of  Samnium  was  the  country  of  the  HIRPINI,  de- 
iicended  from  the  Samnites,  watered  by  the  Sahato  and  palorg* 
Their  chief  towns  were  Equus  Tuiicus^  which  Horace  describes, 
but  could  not  exprefs  in  verfe,  Sat.  i.  5.  87.  alfo  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  Att.  vi.  i .  Trruleumy  Horat.  ib.  79.  CoDlfa^  Liv. 
viii.  25.  i/frd!0>;/i2,  Liv.  XXV.  a  I .  szvii.  i.  Sil.  viii.  568.  now 
OrdowK     Some  veftigcs  of  the  ancient  town  (till  remain* 

Weft  ^ from  this  is  fuppofcd  to  be  the  valley  of  AMSaNC- 
TTJS^  endofed  on  both  ikies  by  high  hiUs,  thickly  covered 
with  copfes  of  oak.  In  the  loweft  part  of  the  dell,  and  clofe 
under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  ovat  pond,  not  above  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  which  boils  up  in  feveral  places  with  great  force,  in 
irr^;ular  fits,  which  are  always  preceded  by  a  biffing  found. 
The  water  is  fpouted  up  three,  foar>  or  five  feet, .  fbmetimes 
more,  fometimes  lefs }  a  large  body  of  vapour  is  continually 
thrown   oat  with  a  loud  rumblihg  noife,  emitting  a  moft  , 

ij  naufcous 
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jMufedus  and  noxtotis  fmell.  The  ftones  on  the  tifing  gfotntj 
that  hangs  over  the  pbol  are  quite  yellow^  being  ftained  with 
the  fumes  of  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac*  The  water  i»  infif^id 
both  as  to  tafle  and  fipell ;  the  clay  at  the  edges  is  white^ 
and  ufed  for  rubbing  fcabby  (heep,  on  which  account  the  lake 
IS  farmed  out  at  loo  ducats  a  year^  Snmnburne.  On  the  hill 
above  flood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mephitis^  the  goddefs  of  bad 
fmellsy  Plin.  ii.  93./  95*  hence  the  place  i^  now  oilled  M<ffetia, 
In  thb  place>  equi-diftant  from  both  feas,  fBaIu^meJio,)yngA 
makes  the  fury  j^Ieffo  dcfcend  to  hell|  Firg.  JEft.  vii.  563. ;  it 
is  alfo  mentioned  by  Cicero»  IHv»  i.  36.  But  what  thefe 
authors  fay  of  Amfanfius  does  not  exadly  agree  with  die 
above  deFcription. 

North-eaft  of  Samhiam,  and  bordering  on  the  Adriatic^ 
were  the  FRENTANI,  another  tribe  of  the  SamniteSi  bounded 
en  the  fouth  by  the  river  Frento^  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic, 
north  of  mount  Garganus^  and  •ppofite  to  the  iflands  of  Dio- 
xnedes^  from  which  river '  they  had  their  nanie.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Buca^  Ortona^  and  Larhmm^  on  the  river  Tifernuh 

•  { 

VII.  APULIA,  extending  from  the  river  Frento  to  Brun* 
AiGum  and  Tarentum.  The  north  part  of  it  was  called  Dau- 
nihf  from  Daunus^it^  king,  HoraU  od.  iii.  30*  ix.  the  father- 
in-law  of  DiomedeS)  Pltn.  iii.*i  i ./  15.  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall 
river  (pauper  aqua  },  Horat.  ib.  now  CarapelU  g  and  the  fouth 
Peucktia,  from  Peucetius^  the  brother  of  Oenotrus>  r>./  16. 
who  both  came  from  Arcadia  feventeen  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war,  Dwnjf.  i.  ii, 

'tlic  whole  of  Apulia  is  fometimes  alfo  called  Japtgi A,  efpe- 
cially  by  Greek  writers,  Poiyh.  iii.  88.  and  by  the  Poets ;  thus 
inoun(  Garganus^  in  the  north  of  Apulia,  is  called  Japyx  by 
Virgil,  Mn.  xi.  247.  and  the  country  around  it  Japygii  agrtf 
Sil.  viii.  223.  So  japyx  Campus^  the  plain  of  Cannx,  Sil.  i.  50. 
iit»  708.  But  Strabo  fays,  that  all  this  country  was  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Apulid,  vi.  283.  and  reftrifis  the  appellation  of 
Japygia  to  Calabria,  vi.  282.  which  name,  he  informs  us,  was 
derived  from  Japyx y  the  fon  of  Dxdalus  by* a  Cretan  mother 
who  fettled  in  that  part  of  Italy,  lb.  279. 

The  chief  towns  of  Apulia^  now  Pu^lta  Piana^  or  the  Capita" 
fiaiOf  were  AKPI yArgyrtpa  or  Argyrippa,  built  by  Diomedes, 
P///I.  iii.  11./  i6.;  Vlrg.  Mn.  xi.  242.  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  plain,  called  at  firft  Argos  Hippium,  Strah.y'u  283.  (i-  e. 
equejtre^)  from  Argos  the  native  city  of  Diomed  being  good  for 
*  l&reeding  horfes,  ftV^oCarov^   Homgr.  aptum  equia,  j£rat.  ed* 

i.  ?. 
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L  7. 9-  nordiof  theriTer  CerUfbtSf  now  Oruirv^  netr  Ac  foot  of 
mottot  GargamtSj  now  ft.  ^g^K  which  projcds  into  the  fea^ 
HaJriaeas  eteit  in  unias^  Locan.  r,  380.  forming  a  kind  of  peniii« 
fiiit,  vulgarlj  caUed  the j^  ^  ^i&f  Aoi^,  (buth  of  the  i»/!r/4f  Dro-> 
icsDiSy  Plin^ lit.  ad./  30.  two  in  number,  3.  if  Strab.  vi.  284.  ^ 
Ptolemf  faysfire^  tii.  i.  the  largeft  of  which  was  called  Trtmeium^ 
Tacit*  Ann.  ir.  71.  whence  thefe  iflands  are  now  named  tifoh 
£  Tfwmiif  the  iflanda  of  Tremtu  Nothing  now  remains  of 
Aipt  bttt  fome  faint  tracesjof  its  walls  near  Fcggia,  now  the  chief 
ftafdefbr  com  and  wocA  in  thefe  parts,  fo  named  from  the  Taulta 
(fific)  below  the  principal  ftreets  and  fquares,  in  which  the 
corn  is  buried  and  preferred  found  from  year  to  year. 

This  country  is  fertile  in  corn,  and  abounds  in  rich  pafture  fblr 
flieep.  But  thefe  natural  advantages  are  c6untera£ked  by  the  pre- 
fent  t]rranny  of  the  government.  "  In  the  famine  of  1 764,  inftead 
of  encouraging  the  farmers  of  Puglia  to  throw  a  feafonable  fup« 
ply  of  corn  in  Naples,  by  the  oflFcr  of  a  good  price  and  fpeedy 
payment,  the  miniftry  fent  foldiers  into  the  province  to  take  it 
by  force,  and  drive  the  owners  before  them,  like  beads  of  bur- 
den, laden  with  their  own  property.  Thofe  that  were  unwill- 
ing to  part  with  it  by  compulfion,  and  upon  fuch  hard  terms» 
carried  their  corn  op  into  the  hills  and  tfuried  it.  If  any  were 
dete£led  in  thefe  pradices  they  were  hanged.**  Snoinharm. 

North  of  Arpi  ftood  Tbanum,  called  Ap^Um,  or  Apuhrum^ 
t#diftinguifli  it  from  Teanum  Sidicinum^  a  town  ,of  the  Sidicimp 
a  people  of  Campania,  Liv.  ix.  20.  sxii.  57.  \  POn.  Hi.  >  &  1 1 4 
&V0^.  ▼.  248*  vL  28;. 

Above  this,  near  the  fame  river,  was  Gtrim  or  Ger$mum,  Lif. 
xsS.  1 8.  and  weft  of  it,  Lactria^  now  Lucera^  on  the  confines 
of  the  Frentam^  a  place  of  note,  Cic.  Plane.  ($9.  in  ancient  times^ 
Xfra(.  vu  284.  hence  called  nMlis  by  Horace,  od.  iii.  15.  13. 

The  (beep  fed  in  the  eztenfive  plains  of  Apulia,  between  the 
Appentnea  and  Hadriatic,  have  always  been  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing fine  wool,  fbrat*  ib.  Lana  J^lia  laudattffimai  Plin.  viii. 
48.  /  73. ;  Feliiribus  prhm  Apulia^  Parma  fecundis  Nobilii, 
Martial,  atv.  155.  And  a  tax  impofed  on  (heep  at  prefent  con- 
ftimtea  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  King  of 
Mapka.  The  flieep,  as  in  ancient  times,  are  driven  from  the 
pkusia  of  Apulia  to  pafs  the  fummer  in  the  hilly  country,.  Farr* 
JL  j&ii.  I.  16.  &  2.  9. 

The  river  drbXluSf  or  drvaro^  runs  Into  a  bay  called  Sinat 
tTritts^  from  UriOf  a  town  at  the  top  of  it,  the  fituation  of  whi^h 
is  oncertain,  now  the  bay  of  Mar^redoniay  from  a  town  of  that 
Xp  built  bj  king  Manfred^  a.  1261^  near  the  place  where  the 

ancient 
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ancient  town  Sipontum  ftood^  bitilt  by  Diomed,  and  named  tmfai 
(S^£/9  -im/xr^  Lucan.  v.  377.  or  indecL  SiL  TiiK  634.)  from  the 
somber  of  cuttle-Blh  (fepU)  caft  out  on  the  coaft,  Strath,  vi.  2S4. 
afterwards  made  a  Roman  coIon^i  Ltv*  xxiiv.  45*  xxxxx.  23^* 

A  few  miles  fouth  of  the  Cerbcilut  ftood  Salapii,  a  poft  of 
confeqaence  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  2./v.  xxiv.  2o«  xxxvi.  38. 
P/«r*  lit*  1 1./ 16.  Hannibal  having  cat  off  Marceliue  die 
conful  by  an  ambufcade,  affixed  his  feal  to  a  forged  letter^ 
which  he  fent  to  the  magiftrates  of  Salapia,  in  hopes  of  thus 
gaining  admittance  into  the  place ;  but  intelligence  of  what  had 
happened  haying  been  previoufly  conveyed  to  che  garrifoni 
fruftrated  his  purpofe,  Liv.  xxvii.  30.  Some  ruins  of  this 
place  are  ftill  to  be  feen  near  a  long  lake  called  Salaptna  palus^ 
Lucan.  v.  377.  feparated  from  the  fea  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
now  cut  into  feveral  ponds  for  making  fait.  The  fait  is  piled 
vp  in  heapSf  and  carried  off  by  boats  to  the  (hips,  which  the 
Ihallownefs  of  the  water  prevents  from  coming  nearer  than  a 
mile  from  the  tand  to  take  in  their  cargoes- 
Weft  of  Salapia  ftood  A&CULUM,  now  Afcoli^  often  men* 
tioned  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  called  Afculum  Appulitm^  to 
difttnguifli  it  from  a  town  of  the  faa\e  name  in  Picenum. 

The  AUFIDUS^  no^  Ofanio^  is  the  chief  river  in  Apulia, 
called  tauryormis  by  Horace,  becaufe  it  Sows  from  two  fources 
which  embrace  mount  Vultur,  and  joining'  at  the  foot  of  it| 
runs  with  great  noife  and  impetuofity,  Horat.  oi.  i\u  30.  i#« 
IV.  9»  2.  &  14.  25.  or  perhaps  in  allufioato  the  cuftom  of  repre" 
fenting  rivers  on  coins  by  the  figure  of  bulls,  by  genii  nxntb  boms^ 
Atnotaurs  or  animals  with  a  human  face  and  horns  f  • 

On  the  right  hand  Gde  of  this  river  ftood  CANUSIUMi 
•now  Conofa ;  the  inhabitants,  Canuftniy  are  called  bUingues^  by 
Horace,  Sat,  i.  10.  30.  becaufe  they  fpoke  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  was  the  cafe  in  many  other  towns  of  Greek  extraction 
in  that  country.  The  CanuGan  bread  has  ftill  the  defe£l  Horace 
mentions  of  being  gritty  or  fandy  (JapiJ^us)^  Sat.  i.  5.  pi- 
which  is  imputed  to  the  nature  of  their  ntiliftonesi  made  of  a 
foft  concreted  rock^  which  conftitutes  the  greateft  part  of  the 
coaft  J  or  to  their  mode  of  feparating  the  cof n  from  the  eat^ 
by  the  trampling  of  a  great  number  of  mareSf  tied  in  a  ftring 
by  their  tails»  and  whipped  round  and  round«  This  operation  is 
performed  in  Calabria^  or  the  Terra  di  Otranto^  by  a  pair  of 
oxetf,  who  drag  between  them  a  very  heavy  rough  ftone,  that 

*  SitaaCe  ftt  tbe  foot  of »  moontaio,  (fMita  mntihutf)  Locao.  v.  377. 
f  The  water  of  tbe  AufUuf  ia  Caidto  hare  been  for  fome  tk&e  bloody  after  tbf  battia 
sfCawMi,  Flor.ii*4. 

breaks 
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breaks  the  ftesves,  and  (hakes  out  the  grain ;  Swinburm^    Thefe "" 
methods  are  nearly  the  fante  With  thofe  ufed  by  the  ancientSi 
flin,  xriii.  30. ;  Coi.  ii.  ^2 1,  j  Varr,  1.  52.* 

About  four  miles  down  the  Aiifldus  was  the  village  of 
CANN^,  famous  for  the  fourth  and  greateft  vi£tory  obtained 
by  Hannibal  over  the  Romansi  under  Terenrius  Varro  and 
Paultts  j£niilius,  a.  u.  536. ;  Liv.  xxii.  43*— -50.  in  the  plains 
of  Diomed.  Id,  xxv.  12. ;  SiL  viii.  242.  through  which  a  brook 
nn,  called  Vergellusy  which  Hannibal  croflTed  by  making  a 
bridge  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans,  i%r.  ii.  6. ;  Val.  Max^ 
ix.  2.  M.  2.  The  Romans  and  Carthaginians  were  encamped 
on  the  fouth  of  the  Aufidusy  which  the  Romans  fir{l  croffed^ 
andtben  Hannibal ;  fo  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  in  a  plain,  ftill  called  « the  Field  of  Blood" 
fPazo  di  SangueJ.  There  has  been  fomc  difputc  about  what 
U?j  fays  concerning  the  pofition  of  the  two  armies,  "  t^at  the 
Romans  looked  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Carthaginians  to  the 
north.''  But  the  difficulty  is  faid  to  be  folved  by  examining  the 
fituation  of  the  place  and  the  courfe  of  the  river,  which,  after, 
nmning  due  eail  for  fome  time,  here  makes  a  fudden  turn  to' 
the  fouth,  and  defcribes  a  very  large  femicircle. 

The  Romans  were  much  incommoded  by  the  duft  driven 
ispon  their  faces  by  a  fouth-eafl  wind,  called  (Vuliurnus)^  fre*- 
qaent  in  that  hot  parched  country,  (Jiiiculofa  Jpulia,  Horat, 
cpod.  iii.  16.)        * 

A  number  of  the  Romans  fled  from  the  battle  to  Canujtum^ 
where  they  were  received  with  great  hofpitality^  Liv.  Ibm 
52.  The  chief  command  in  that  place  was  conferred  on 
P.  Scipio,  afterwards  called  Afncanus^  then  a  very  young  man, 
vndAp.  Claudius.  Scipio  being  informed  that  fome  young 
noblemen,  giving  up  all  for  loft,  were  meditating  to  leave  Italy, 
went  to  the  houfe  where  they  were  aflembled ;  having  got  ad-* 
miffion,  he  drew  his  fword,vand  declared  that  he  would  treat 
as  enemies  fuch  of  them  as  did^not  fwear  not  to  defert  their 
country ;  upon  which  they  all  complied,  Jh*  53*  Si/,  xv 
416,  &c. 

Cambium  being  greatly  favoured  by  the  Romans  for  its  iide- 
fity,  afterwards  became  a  great  city ;  but  fufFered  a  fad  reverfe 
on  the  overthrow  o(^  the  Roman  empire,  being  cruelly  ravaged, 
tepeatedly,  by  the  Goths,  Saracens,  and  Normans. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Aufidus,  for  twelve  miles  above 
Cannfium,  the  country  is  now  bare  and  difagreeable.  Then 
there  is  a  range  of  mountains,  fome  of  them  ihaded  with  trees, 

*  TheCnrafian  dieep  were  nmarkable  Ar  the  fiaeoefi  of  Cktir  wool;  JuvtnaU  vi. 
149.  ?&i  viii*  4.S.  Mmid,  xlr,  1  ^5. 

"     M  others 
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others  rugged;  and  beyond  them  VENUSIAj  now  Vewfa^ 
which  Hands  upon  a  high  level  of  nine  miles  in  circumfereace} 
furrounded  on  every  Mq  by  precipices-  The  nature  of  the  foil 
ihews  It  to  have  been  raifc d  by  fubterranean  fires.  There  is  a 
folf/itara  ox  forum  Vulcaniy  refembling  that  of  Puzzuoli,  in  its 

colour,  fulphurcous  proJuftions,  and  internal  rumblings. ' 

Varro  fled  to  Venufia  with  p.irt  of  his  army  after  the  defeat  at 
Cannse,  and  was  treated  with  the  fame  hofpitality  as  thofe  at 
Catiujtunif  lb.  54. 

Vcnulia  was  equally  favoured  by  the  Romans  with  CanuGura. 
They  arc  both  now  inconfiderable  places  \  but  many  more  rem- 
nants oi  antiquity  are  found  at  the  latter  than  the  former.  The 
piece  of  antiquity,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Venofa  plume 
themfelves  moft,  is. a  marble  bufl,  placed  on  a  colunin  in  the 
great  fquare  of  that  town.  This  they  fliew  33  the  effigy  of  their 
fellow-citizen  Horacf,  but  it  is  not  thought  genuine.  There 
is. a  fountain  at  fome  diliance  from  the  town,  which  fomc 
hold  to  be  that  of  Bandufui^  celebrated  Horat  od.  iii.  13.* 

Vcnufia  fccms  to  have  been  on  the  confines  of  Lucania, 
whence  Horace  fays  of^himfelf,  Lucanus  an  Appulus^  anccpSf 
Sat.  li.  I.  34. 

.  Near  Venufia  is  mount  VULTUR,  which  has  every  mark 
of  having  been  formerly  a  volcano.  Part  of  it  extended  into 
Lucania,  hence  in  Vulture  Apulo^  on  the  Apulian  part  of  it| 
and  Aliricu  extra  limen  Apulia^  may  denote  in  Peucetia^  beyond 
the  limits  of  Daunian  /ipulia,  in  which  Horace  was  boroi 
Horat.  od,  iii.  4.  9. 

In  the  fouth  part  of  Apulia,  called  Peucetia,  were  Acheron' 
tia^  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  Bantia^  with  its  forefts  (Jaltus  Bart' 
tinij^  and  Ferentum,  lying  low  (kumilej^  all  three  not  far 
from  Venuda,  Horat.  ib. 

On  the  fea-fliore  flood  Barium^  now  Bari^  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  and  delicacy  of  its  fifli  (pifcofum)^  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  5.  97.  -&ar/ became  a  place  of  confequence  under  the  Greek 
emperors.  It  lupported  a  fiege  for  four  years  againft  Robert 
Guifcard,  the  fon  of  Tancrcd  the  Norman,  firft  Duke  of  Pu- 
jjlia,  a.  1067.  At  laft  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  the 
defeat  of  a  fquadron  Cent  by  the  Emperor  of  Conftantinople  to 
its  relief.     It  afterwards  underwent  various  turns  of  fortune* 

South  of  Carium  flood  EGNaTIA  or  Gnatia,  the  lad 
Aagc  mentioned  by  Horace  in  his  journey  to  firundufiuai» 
Sat*  i.  5.  97.  very  ill  fupplied  with  water  ( Umphis  iratis  extruc* 
taji  which  afterwards  proved  its  de(lru£lion.     1  he  pretended 

•  Vtnafna  digna  lucerna,  fc-  vitia,  worthy  of  being  l^ihed  by  tthe  S$XUt§  of  Horice, 
cooipofed  by  lamp -light,  Juvcnai.  i«  51. 

a  miracle 
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miracle  flievn  at  this  place,  of  melting  incenfe  without  fire^ 
which  Horace  ridicules,  JJ.  and  Pliny  menttonsi  li.  107.7!  in. 
is  iliil  exhibited,  although  uuJcr  a  different  forni|  at  N^plcs^ 
when  the  blood  oi  Janusriusy  the  titular-  faint  of  that  cityj; 
contained  in  a  glafs  vial,  is  believed  to  melt  in  the  hand  of 
a  prieft. 

Near  Gnatia  is  fuppofed  to  haVe  been  the  Matlman  mount 
or  plain  contiguous  to  the  fea,  hence  Littus  Mattnum^  Horit. 
Oil.  i.  28.  3.  abounding  in  thyme  and  flowers  fit  for  bees,  Ib^ 
iv*  2.  27.  \  Lucan.  is.  1 85.  Some  place  it  in  Cahhria^  SJjoli-' 
^.  in  ihrat. 

VIII.  CALABklA,  called  alfo  Messama,  from  a  leader  of 

the  Greeks  who  fettled  there,  P/i«.  iii.  11./  16.  and  before 

^tPiucETiA,  lb.  or  Japygia,  fee  p.  158.  whence  a  north-weft 

^'ind,  favourable  for  fuch  as  failed  to   Greece,  was   called 

J^P]^i  'Jg^f  Horat.  od.  i.  3.  4.  becaufe  it  blew  from  Calabria^ 

or  Apulia; — forming  a  peninfula,    commonly   called  tie  heel 

*fthibKts  the  fouth  part  of  which  was  called  SalenTIma^ 

^trah,  ?i.  282,  or  SaUntini  campi,  where  Idomeneus  from  Crete 

fcided,  Firg.  ^n.  iii.  400,     The   breadth  of  the  peninfula 

from  Tarcntum  is  about  twentv-five  miles.  PUn.  iii.  11./.  16* 

The  chief  towns  of  Calabria\vcre,  BRUNDUSIUM,  now 

Brundtfiy  from  which  the  Romans  ufually  croffed  in  their  way 

to  Greece,  and  landed  at  Dyrracbium  in  Ulyricum^  Plin.  iii.  1 14 

fbanded  by  a  colony  from  Crete,  Lucan,  ii<  610.  v.  406.  faid  to 

^ave  been  named  from  the  refemblance  of  its  harbour  to  the 

head  of  a  (lag  (brunda  denoting  a   deer's  head  in  the  old 

Meftplan  language,  Iftdor*  xv.  i. ;  Strabo  makes  it  ^^tvxicriQVf 

vi.  282),   hence  called   Curvum  Brundufnim^  Lucan.  v.  406- 

This  harbour  was  the  beft  in  th»  Adriatic,  and  one  of  the  fineft 

ia  the  world.     It  is  double  \  tlie  outer  port  is  formed  by  two 

promontories,  which  gradually  diverge  from  each  other  like  an 

3ng]e,  as  they  advance  into  the  fea.  'Between  the  capes  lies  a 

^^*\\  ifland  anciently  called  Phardiy  becaufe  it  has  a  li);ht-houfe 

on  it  to  dirc£k  mariners  in  the  night-time,  like  the  Pharos  of 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Mela^  ii.  7.  now  called  the  I/la?:d  of  St, 

Andrew,     This  is  probably  what  Livy  calls  the  promontory  of 

BrunduCum,  z.  2.     Within  this  iflaand,   which  fecures  the 

%hole  road  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  Urge  (liips  may  ride  aC 

anchor,  Lucan.  ii.  6t6,  &c.     Ac  the  bottom  of  the  bay  th« 

Wlls  recede  in   a  femiclrcular  (hapc,  to  leave  room  for  the 

looer  haven,  which^  as  it  were,  clafps  the  city  in  its  arms,  or 

^ther  incirclcs  it  in  the  figure  above  mentioned.     It  is  very 

^y  and  extendi  in  length  a^  miles,  in  brcadtli  laeq  feet 

M  2  it^ 
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in  the  wideft  part.     The  hills  and  the  town  flicltcr  it  on  crcrf  ^ 

part.  The  harbour  is  thought  originally  to  have  been  produced 
by  an  earthquake.  Julius  Cafar,  attempting  to  fliut  up  Pompcy 
and  his^  fleet  in  this  place,  drove  piles  into  the  narrow  neck  of 
knd  between  the  two  ridges  of  hills,  and  threw  earthy  trees,  and 
ruins  of  houfes,  into  the  channel  which  communicates  with 
the  two  havens,  Caf,  B.  C,  i.  25.  and  had  nearly  accomplifhed 

,the  blockade,  when  Pompey  failed  out  and  efcapcd  to  Greece. 
lb.  28.  \*  Dlo^  xli.  12.     In  the  15th  century  the  ptinte  of  Ta- 
ranto  funk  fomc  (hips  in  the  middle  of  this  paiTage,  to  prevent 
his  enemies  from  entering  the  port,  and  thereby  provided  a 
refling-place  for  fea-weeds  and  fand,  which  foon  accumulated, 
choked  up  the  mouth,  and  rendered  it  impraftieable  for  anj 
vcifcls.  whatfoever.     In  1752  the  evil  was  increafed,  fo  as  to 
hinder  even  the  waves  from  beating  through ;  and  all  commu- 
nication was  cut  ofl^,  except  in  violent  eafterly  winds  or  rainy 
feafons,  when  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  frefh  water  raifcd 
the  level.     From  that  period  the  port  became  a  fetid  green 
lake,  full  of  infeflion  and  noxious  infe£is  $  no  fifli  but  eel 
could  live  in  it,  nor  any  boats  ply  except  canoes  made  of  a 
jfinglc  tree*     The  low  grounds  at  each  end  were  overflowed 
and  converted  into  marfhes,  the  vapours  of  which  created  every 
fummer  a  real  peftilence ;  and,,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few 
years,   fwept  off,  or  drove-  away,  the  largeft  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.     From  the  number  of  1 8,000  they  were  reduced 
In  176610  5000,     In  177J  above  1500  died  during  the  au- 
tumn«     In  former  times  the  air  of  Brundifi  was  efteeoicd  fo 
wholefome  and  baifamic,  that  the  convents  of  Naples  ufed  to 

*  fend  their  confumptive  friars  to  this  city  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health.  Upon  an  application  of  tlie  inhabitants  fot 
relief,  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  open  the  port 
afrcfti,  which  has  already  been  attended  with  fomc  degree 
of  fucceG.  The  workmen  in  cleaning  the  channel  have  found 
fome  medals  and  feals,  and  have  drawn  up  many  of  the 
pilea  that  were  driven  in  .by  Caefar's  men.  They  are  fmall 
oaks  dripped  of  their  bark,  and  are  ftill  as  frelh  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  only  a  month,  though  buried  above  eighteen 
centuries,  feven  feet  under  the  fand.  Sw|/i3//r/»r.-^l«ittlc 
remains  of  ancient  Brundufium,  but  broken  pillaT8>  ruins  of 
aqueduds,  coins,  &c.  In  1456  great  part  of  thp  city  was 
deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

There  was  a  (horter  paflage  to  Greece  from  flYDRUN- 
TUM  vel  HydruSf  -untis^  now  Otranto,  to  ApcUqnia  or  Ori* 
cum,  in  Epire.  But  as  Hydrus  was  f\fty  mile^  farther  fouth 
than  Braiidufiumi  and  the  paflage  from  it  not  fo  certain^  the 

lattar 
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lafter  tras  preferred,  P/iir.  iii.  ii.  Otranto  at  pre&nt  is  but 
afmalltown;  it  (lands  on  a  hilly  and  contains  only  3000  in- 
labicants.  Its  little  harbour  is  not  fo  bad,  bat  it  might  induce 
axve  people  to  fcfttle  here,  as  no  place  on  the  coaft  lies  fo  com- 
modious tor  traffic  with  Greece.  The  Adriatic  is  here  but 
City  miles  wide,  Pliny  fays  50.  i  iii.  11.  and  in  a  clear  day  the 
(nowy  tops  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  in  £pire  may  be 
diftioaiy  fecn  ♦. 

Between  Bru'adufium  and  Hydrus  flood  Lupia  v.  -U^  a  Ro^ 
man  colony ;  near  which  is  the  modern  city  Leccb,  now 
the  capital  of  this  country,  a  town  of  confiderable  extent,  but 
thinljf  inhabited,  containing  not  above  13,000^  about  twenty- 
four  miles  diilant  from  Bnindi(i. 

About  eiglK  miles  fouth  of  Hydruntum  was  Catsrum  vei 
Arz  Minerv€^  now  Caflro^  where  was  a  temple  of  Minerta, 
fcenagrcatway  out  at  fea,  Virg.  J^,  iii.  531.  called  alfo 
MinerviumyYtW.  i.  1  j.  and  fouth  of  this  Promo  ntorium  Japy* 
GiUM  Tcl  Sakntinum  {olttpa  lafrvyiajy  Sirab.  vi.  281. ;  Plin.  '\\u 
<!•  now  the  cape  of  Santa  Maria  de  Leucoy  from  Leuca^  ^ 
iball  town  near  the  Cape,  Lucan.  v.  375. 

On  mod  maps  of  Italy,  a  branch  of  the  Appenlnes  \%  made  to 
crtcad  through  Calabria  to  this  cape,  but  impropeily.  Through 
the  whole  length  of  the  peninfula  there  is  not  a  mountain  of 
eoofeqUence,  whence  Virgil  fays  humiii^em^»/  videmus  Ita- 
J-iAH,  J£n.  ill.  52^2.  Without  riverSi  and  a Unod  without  ri- 
vulets, this  country  is  furprifingly  fertile,  owing^  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  to  the  vapours  which  arife  from  fubterraneouft  lakes  or 
rcfcrvoirs  of  water.  '1  he  cxiftcnce  of  thefe  is  proved  by  the 
v^llovncfs  of  the  wells,  and  by  the  pools,  which  appear 
whereter  the  level  is  low.  All  the  rain  that  falls  is  fwallowe4 
^pf  before  it  can  reach  the  fea,  by  large  cr^icks  in  the  rockS| 
caiJed  yoraggini  or  Aby fifes,  Stvitikurne. 

Between  the  Japygian  and  Lacwian  promontories  flows  up 
the  iinus  T<irentinusy  or  gulf  of  Tarentum,  the  breadth  of 
*hich,  between  the  two  capes,  is  100  miles,  Plin,  ^ii.  1 1. 

Tile  fird  place  of  note  on  the  weft  fide  of  Calabria,  thirty* 
two  miles  from  the  Cape,  is  Callipolis,  now  GallipoU^  which 
tt^Dds  on  a  rocky  idand,  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge, 
containing  about  6000  inhabitants,  favourably  fituated  for 
coflimerce,  but  never  properly  encouraged  by  government.  Its 
chief  articles  of  trade  are  oil  and  cotton.    The  people  of  this 

PTirhot  i«  faid  to  have  tbottgbt  of  making  a  bridge  betwecd  the  two  countries 
^^thit  part  uf  the  fea,  and  after  bim  Varro,  the  tieuteaant  of  Pompey  in  toe  w^ 
^*8a  the  piraiti,  P/ia.  a.  SI. /.  X«. 

M  3  .  town 
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,  town  arc  In  cafy  circumdances ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  arc  grievoufly  opprf  (Ted  by  feudal  tyranny. 

About' nine  miles  north  of  GaHtpoli  was  Neretum  v.  Niprl- 
toftf  now  Nardo^  containing  about  8000  Inhabitants.  The 
br^-adth  of  the  pcninfula  from  Nardo  to  Otranto  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles. 

On  the  north-^aft  corner  of  the  gulf  ftood  TAREN TUM, 
now  TarentOf  called  alfo  TARAS,'-/7«rf/,  from  Taras  its  found- 
er, Paufiw.  X.  TO.  the  fon  of  Neptune,  Ih.  its  t-utelar  deity 
[cujlos)^  hence  faid  to  be  ficrcd  to  him,  Horat.  od.  i.  28,  29- 
a)5  Sorafte  to  Apollo,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  7^5.  Tarentum  was 
afterwards  fcfized  upon,  and  in  a  manner  founded  anew,  by 
Phalantus,  the  Lacedemonian,  Horat,  od.  ii.  6.  11.  and  a 
colony  of  his  countrymen,  called  Parthemi^  from  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  their  birth,  Juftin.  iii»  4.  Strab,  vi-  278.— 
hcn'cc  called  LacedemoSi^'nn  Tarentum^  Horat.  od.  iii.  5.  fin.; 
Ovid.  Met.  XV.  50.  and  OEBALIAy  from  Oehalus^  a  king  of 
Laccdxmon,  the  father  of  Tyndarus,  and  grandfather  of  Helen, 
Virfr.  G.  iv,  125. 

Tarentum  flouriflied  long  as  an  opulent  ftatc  before  Rome 
became  confpicuous.  It  owed  its  profperity  to  the  cultivation 
of  commerce,  Polyb.  x.  r.  Phalantus  new  modelled  the 
government  upon  an  ariftocratical  plan,  in  imitation  of  Lac- 
dacmon.  But  moft  of  the  nobles  having  perifhed  in  a  war  with 
the  Japyges^  DIodor.  xi.  52.  democracy  was  re-eftablifhcH, 
AriJloteL  poVttic-  v^  3.  Under  this  form  of  government  the 
inhabitants  of  Tarentum  became  very  powerful ;  they  arc  f^id 
to  have  amounted  to  300,000.  Thirteen  conftderable  cUies 
acknowledged  their  dominion.  Their  fleet  was  the  grcateft  in 
thofc  feas  ;  and  they  kept  in  conftant  pay  an  army  of  30,000 
foot,  and  3000  horfe.  Strabo  adds  1000  commanders  of  horfe 
(iVirapx^O'  ^*"  2^^'  'Y\i^  Tarentines  embraced  the  philofophy 
of  Pythagoras,  particularly  Archylas^  who  long  governed  that 
city,  and  was  as  diftinguifhfd  for  his  knowledge  in  aftronomy 
as  in  politics.  He  feems  to  have  pcrifhed  by  fhipwreck  ne^r 
the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  ( Illyricis  umih  L  Horat.  od.''1.  28. 
22.  on  the  Matinian  (hore,  lb,  3.  Increale  of  riches  produced 
at  Tarentum  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  moral?,  Juvenal*  vi.  29^. 
hence  it  is  called  molle,  HomU  SnL  ii.  4.  34.  and  iMB£l.LB, 
Id.  ep.  i.  7.  45.  There  were  more  public  feilivals  than  days 
in  the  year  ;  hence  the  bravery  of  the  citizens  degenerated,  and 
it  became  neceffary  to  employ  foreign  generaU  and  mercenary 
troop?  to  fi^ht  their  battles.  Thus  being  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans, they  implored  the  affiftance  of  Pyrrhus,  kin^  of  Kpire^ 
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Liv.  epU.  xii.  as  they  had  formerly  aiked  that  of  his  progenitor 
Alexander,  Liv.  viii,  24. 

In  the  fecond  Punic  war  Hannibal  took  Tarentum  by  ftra* 
tagem,  Z/ti.  xxv.  8. — 11.  aided  by  the  treachery  of  fomc 
of  the  citizens,  Po/yi.  viii.  19.  &c. ;  it  waa  reuken  >by  Fa- 
kins  Maximus  in  a  fimilar  manner,  I^iv.  xxvii.  17.  &  18. 
The  Tarentines  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  received  a 
Roman  colony,  Strab.  ib,  281.  ;  Veil,  i.  15.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire,  this  city  ftjared  the  fame  fate  ^ith 
the  reft  of  Italy. 

The  city  ftood  upon  a  peninfula»  and  the  citadel  projeded 
into  the  fea,  being  joined  to  the  city  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land;" 
On  tlie  eaft  the  ita  flows  up  into  a  bay  called  mare  Piccolo^  or  , 
the  Uttlt  Sea  ;  on  the  weft  is  the  open  fea  called  Mare  Grande. 
^hcn  Hannibal  got  poiTeflion  of  the  town  by  ftratagem,  the 
Komansfled  into  the  citadel,  and  thus  continued  maftcri  of  ihc 
port,  which  communicated  with  the  little  fe^i,  and  of  theTaren-* 
tmc  fleet.    ToTcmedy  that  inconvenience  Hannibal  caufed  the 
Jiallics  to  be  dragged  by  carriages  through  the  city  into  the  opcir 
fea,  or  Mare  Grande,  Liv»  xxv.  11.;  Polyb,  viii.  29. ;  SiL  1 2, 44  f . 
rhc  prefent  town  is  confined  to  the  place  of  the  old  citadel, 
*hich  is  now  an  iiland,  the  iflhmus  having  been  cut  through, 
3nd  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  north  fide  by  a  long  bridge  of 
fc?en  arches,  through  which  the  tide  flows  with  great  impetu* 
0%.    At  each  arch  is  fixed  a  frame  for  hanging  nets  to  inter- 
cut ii(h  as  rhey  run  up  to  the  little  fea  with  the  flow,  or  fall 
back  with  the  ebb ;  and  upon  this  bridge  is  carried   the  aque- 
i\x(i  that  fupplics  the  toWn  with  water,  brougiu  from  the  dif- 
tance  of  twelve  miles.     Scarce  any  vefttges  of  the  ancient  city 
remain.      Of    all   the  temples,  gymnapa^  theatres,  and  other 
monamcms  of  its  opulence,  not  a  fingle  column  exifts.     Even 
'^  tic  time  of  Strabo  the  fize  of  the  city  was  much  diminiihed, 
3nd  confined  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  mouth  of  the  port  and 
l^i^  citiidc],  vi.   278.  .  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  prefent 
»  computed  at  18,000,  who  live  moftly  by  fifhing ;  and^  aa 
«ras  their  poverty  will  permit,  copy  the  foft  indolent  manners 
cUhcir  forefathers.     Of  all  the  places  in  Italy,   larcntum  and 
^j^ur  aic  mod  celebrated  by  Horace  for  their  plcafant  fituation,  - 
^ft.&choL  in  ep.u\6.\l. 

^car  Tarcntum  flowed  the  river  Galefusy  famous  for  the 
ft«p  fed  on  its  banks,  covered  with  (kins  (pelliu)^  Horat.  ib. 
^<>  prcfcrve  their  fleeces,  Varr.  R,.R,  ii.  2.  18.;  Cc/utmH,  vii. 
4*4.  &  ^.  as  was  the  cuftom  in  other  places,  Ib.  and  itill  is  ia 
•-piin,    Thcf?  (l)cep  v^^ere  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  treated 
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\?ith  particular  attention.  Col.  ibid.  2-  &  3^  They  wereofteo 
bathed  in  the  river  Galefus,  Martial,  ii.  43.  iy,  aS*  which  ia 
ftippofed  to  hairc  had  the  virtue  of  foftening  their  wool,  Id.  t. 
38.  2.  as  the  Clitumnus.  to  render  it  white,  Virg.  G.  ii.  146.  \ 
PIin»  xxxi.  2.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
moderns  about  what  was  the  ancient  Galefus.  Some  fuppofe 
lit  a  brook  called  Cervaro^  which  runs  into  the  bay  called  Marc 
Piccafy  or  Little  Sea^  at  the  north-eaft  corneri  about  five  miles 
from  Tarentum,  the  waters  of  which  are  ftrongly  tinged  with* 
the  chalky  or  marly  particles  of  the  foil  it  runs  over,  hence 
thought  to  be  called  albus^  white,  by  Martial,  xii.  64.  3.  and 
nigery  black,  by  Virgil,  G.  iv«  1 26.  from  the  thick  pine  groves 
that  then  (haded  its  banks^  as  Propertius,  fpeaking  of  Virgil, 
feys,  Tu  canis  umbrofi  fubter  pirnta  Galefi  Thyrfin  ei  attritis 
Daphnin  arundinibus^  Thou  fingeil  on  thy  worn  or  fmooth 
reeds,  &c.  ii.  34.  68.  The  ground  along  this  rivylet  is  now 
a  wild  heath,  unlefs  where  it  is  covered  with  fufts  of  aromatic 
flirubs  or  clumps  of  Carob  trees.-  The  Tareptine$  give  the 
name  oi  Galefus  to -a  ftrcam  which  rifes  in  a  delicious  vale, 
called  Cilrezze,  only  about  300  yards  from  the  fca,  and  run% 
into  the  fame  bay  withthe  Cerveroy  a  mile  nearer  Tarentq. 
This  dream  is  beautifully  (haded  and  deep,  which  anfwcrs  tp 
Virgil's  epithet  of  black  \  and  that  of  Martial  may  be  fuppofed 
to  allude  to  the  whitenefs  of  the  (heep  which  fed  on  its  banksj^ 
for  Strabo  fays  that  the  Apulian  Wool  was  fofter  than  the  Ta- 
rentine,  but  lefs  bright  in  the  colour  (xa/xTfot  ^*ttov),  vi.  284. 
The  only  difficulty  arifcs  from  the  (hortnefs  of  its  courfe,  how 
fo  trifling  a  rill  could  be  deemed  a  river,  and  called  Eurotas 
from  the  river  of  Lacedxmon,  Polyb*  viii.  28.  or  how  numerous 
flocks  could  wander  on  its  banks,  and  be  wafhed  in  its  waters* 
D*AnviUe  and  others  gave  the  name  of  Galefus  to  a  river  that 
difcharges  itfclf  into  the  gulf  of  Mare  Grande,  four  miles  weft 
of  Tarento. 

The  delicate  race  of  (hecp  fo  famous  for  their  woo),  and 
which  the  ancients  reared  with  fo  much  cnre,  is  now  almoft 
extind.  Various  attempts  were  made  at  different  times,  to 
preferve  and  rcftore  them  ;  but  the  introduftion  of  (ilk  worm$ 
from  the  eaft  by  King  Roger  in  1 130,  proved  a  fatal  check  to 
the  3emand  for  fine  wool,  and  the  heavy  load  of  taxes  impofed 
upon  this  commodity  by  fucceeding  princes,  completed  the 
deilru£lion  of  the  finer  breed. 

The  purple  tlye  of  Tarentum  was  very  much  celebrated.  I( 
was  procured  from  two  forts  of  (hell-fifh,  the  Murex  and  the 
Purpura,  Pliu.  ix.  25.  f.  41.  &  36.  f.  60.     From  the  former  a 

dark 
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«lark  colour  was  obtained)  the  htter  g^ve  a  brighter  tint 
approaching  to  fcarlet.  'The  murex  gencraHy  remains  faft<n<;d 
to  rocks  and  ftones ;  the  purpura^  being  a  fiQi  of  prey»  is  by 
nature  a  rover,  and  one  of  the  moft  voracious  inhabitants  of 
tb^  deep.  As  the  colour  of  the  murex  could  not  (land  alone^ 
a  certain  proportion  of  ^r^^^ra  juice  was  mixed  with  it.  We 
read  of.  fleeces  being  dyed  upon  the  backs  of  the  (beepi  but 
remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the  method  and  advantages  of  that 
procefs. '  Sec  Swiniurnef  feUion  x'jtxu 

The  country  round  Tarentum  was  famous  for  producing  oil 
and  honey.  Horai.  od.  ii.  6.  1 5.  as  it  ft  ill  iS|  and  AuirON  for 
producing  winC)  Horat.ib.  iS*  and  wool.  Martial^  xiii.  125.; 
buc  the  wii^e  of  Tarento  is  not  now  held  in  much  eftimation. 
Some  make  Aulon  a  mountain,  as  the  old  Scholiaft  on  Horace^ 
others  a  vale.     The  ancient  geographers  do  not  mention  it. 

South-ead  from  Tarentum  ftood  RUDI^,  the  birth-place 
of  ENNIUS,  S/7.  lii.  397*  the  firft  eminent  poet  at  Rome, 
the  friend  of  the  great  Scipio  Afrtcanus,  Ovid.  Art,  Am.  iiL 
409.  hence  I^orace  calls  the  poems  of  Ennius  in  praife  of 
Scipioy  Calabr£  Fieri DisS,  od,  iv.  8.  20.  and  Cicero  calls 
Junius  RuDius  homo,  Arch.  10. 

On  the  road  between  Taren:um  and  Brundufium,  near  mid- 
|vay,  ftood  Uria,  Sirab.  vi.  2^2.  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cre* 
tans,  fierodot.  vi'u  1 70.  called  Uria  Mejptpia^  to  dittinguifh  it 
from  a  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Apulia,  PA'/?,  now  Oria^ 
^mantically  fituated  upon  three  hills  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
plain,  fertile  in  com,  oil,  and  cotton.  The  lands  here  are 
cultivated  at  the  joint  ezpence  of  the  proprietor  and  tenant^ 
who  halve  the  profits  between  them. 

South  of  Uria  Hood  Manduriaj  taken  by  Fabius  MaxininSy 
Zjv.  xxyii.  15.  where  now  ttands  Cafalnuovay  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  noted  for  eating  dog's  fleih.  Near  dris  is  a 
remarkable  well^  in  which  the  water  always  remains  at  the 
fame  height,  and  is  not  altered,  whether  it  be  filled  witlvrub- 
bifli  or  empty,  Plin,  ii.  103.;  Sivinburney  ufe6f.  28. 

North  of  Uria  is  a  fine  modern  town  called  Francavilla  or 
Freetown^  from  the  firit  inhabitants  being  exempted  from  taxes 
for  ten  yearS)  by  Philip  of  Anjou,  prince  of  Tarento,  a.  13 10. 
Here,  as  at  Bari^  horfe  ile(h  is  faid  to  be  publicly  fold  in  the 
market.*— Near  this  terminates' the  fouth-ealt  extremity  of 
^e  Appenines. 

JX.  LUCANIA,  extending  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  to 
the  Tufcan  iea^  and  fcMrming  the  entrance  of  the  foot  of  the 
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boor:  oile'part  of  it  is  no^  called  Basilicata?  frcm  the  Greek 
jSmperor  Bafd  II.  and  the  other  Calabkia  Citra,  which  name 
va3  given  it  by  the  Greek  Emperors,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
pf  ancient  Calahrioy  which  they  had  lofl. 

,  Lucania  extended  on  the  Tufcaij  fea,  from  the  river  Silarvs 
to  the. Laujf  and  on  the  Tarentinc  gulf,  from  the  river  Bra* 
^inusXo  riic  SibSr.h^  orto  the  town  Thurii,  Strab.  vi.  254.; 
flirt.  iLi.  5)     Sonoje  extend  it  farther. ' 

The  chief  towns  dn  the  Tarentine  gulf  were,  firft,  after 
CToffing  the  river  Bradanus^  fcuth-wcfl,  METAPONTUM  v. 
•«/.  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pylians  that  failed  from 
Troy  with  Ncftor,  Strab*  vi.  264.  the  abode  of  Pythagoras, 
during  the  lad  years  of  his  life,  Liv.  i.  lO.;  Jujlin.  xx.  4.  near 
the  mootljk  of  the  river  Ca/i/entum, Plin,  iii.  11.  yi  1  >•  now  Ba^ 
JientQ^  where  Auguftus  and  Antony  had  an  interview,  which 
was  brought  about  through  the  mediation  of  Odavia,  Afpian, 
Civ.  BelL  V.  726. 5  Z)/5,  slviii.  j^n.  Some  pillars  of  coarfc 
marble  of  the  ancient  Doric  order,  in  two  rows  at  the  didance 
of  eighty  feet,  ten  in  one  row,  and  fix  in  the  other,  are  all  the 
veOiges  which  now  remain  of  Metapontum.  It  ftood  on  th^ 
ikirts  of  a  plain  twenty-five  miles  long,  anciently  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  now  covered  with  marOies,  and  almofl  uninha- 
bited. Hannibal  made  this  city  his  head-quarters  for  feveral 
winters;  on  which  account,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Carthaginian  s^ 
h  was  puniihed  by  the  Romans  with  the  lofs  of  its  liberty. 
.  Between  the  rivers  Aciris^  now  Agri^  and  Sim,  now  SinfiOf 
a  little  from  the  fea,  flood  Heraclea  or  Heraclioi  founded  by  the 
Tarentines,  Strab.  vi.  264.;  Liv.  viii.  24.;  Diod^r.  xii.  36.  the 
place  where  the  deputies  of  the  Grecian  flates  in  that  country 
ufed  to  afTemble,  to  confult  about  their  common  interefls, 
Strab.  vi<  280.  as  tliofe  of  the  ftatcs  of  Gravia  Propria  did  ai 
Delphi, 

As  the  citizens  of  Heraclea  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  {cum  civitas  ejfet  aquiJjUmo  jure  it  Josdere^) 
Archias  the  preceptor  of  Cicero  got  himlelf  inroUed  a  citizen 
of  it,  Cic.  Arch.  4.. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  was  a  town  of  the  fame  name, 
the  port  of  Heraclea,  Strab.  \u  264.  which  Pliny  makes  the 
fame  with  Heraclea,  iii.  11.  Some  heaps  of  rubbifh  near  the 
banks  pf  the  Agri,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  are  fuppofed 
to  fix  the  fituatioT)  of  Heraclea. 

On  a  peninfula  formed  by  the  rivers  Sib^risy  now  Cofcile^  and 
CratiiSf  now  Crater^  flood  the  city  SIBARIS,  Pltn.  iii.  11. 
founded  by  the  Acha?ans,  Strab.  \u  263*  on^  of  the  mod 
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ancient  Grrccinn  fcttlefncnts  in  Italy.     It  b«y:ame  fo  f  owerfol 

that  it  ruled  over  fotiT  ncij^hbouring  nations,  and  twenty-fivfi 

eities,  an(l  could  bringj  into  the  field  300,000  men*     The  wa]i« 

of  the  capital  enclofed  a  fpace  of  fix  miles  and  a  h:)lf,  ami  its 

fuburbs  extended    near  (even  miles  along  the  Crathis,  I6id^ 

The  Sybarites  were  remarkable  for  their  luxury  and  efFetninaey, 

yuvtnaL  vi,  1^5.  JElian,  i-  19.  iK.24.  xiv.  10,  hence  Syhoratica 

nunfoy  a  fumptuous  table,  which  proved  their  ruin,*  Ihii.  X\u 

43,;  for  the  people  of  Croton,  under  Milo,  having  defeated 

them  with  great  (laughter,  b.  C-   571.;  Difdor,   xii.   9.  over* 

whelmed  their  city  by  turning  the  river  upiJn  it,  which  thejr 

efieded  in  fcventy  days.     This  delVru£lion  was  foretold  by  the 

prieftefe  9f  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi^  and  afcribed  to  their  , 

having  violated  the  temple  of  Juno,  JElian*  iit.  43.     A  few 

who  efcaped  the  flaughter,  ^and  attempted  to  rcftorc  their  city^ 

were  cut  to  pieces  by  a  colony  of  Athenians  and  other  Greek?, 

who^  having  removed  the  city  to  another  place  at  a  f mall  dif* 

tance,  called  it  THURII,  v.  -ium,  from  a  fountain  of  that 

name,  D'todor*  xii.   10.     '\  he  1  hurians  flouridied  long  as  an 

independent  f^ate  ;  but  being  fubje£iecl  by  the'  Lucanians,  and 

oppreiTed  by  the  Tarentincs,  they  Tipplicd  to  the  Rnmans  for 

protc£lion,  who  f«fnt  thither   a  colony,  and  called   the  town    . 

Copi-S,  Ibid,  but  the  ancient  name  prevailed,  C/r,  Att.  iii.    15. 

IT.  19.     Thurii   was  the  laft  city  to  which  Charondas  of 

Catana,  ASriati,  iii.   17.  the  famous  iegtlLitor,  prefcribed  laws, 

and  where  he  died--     Havinj*  made  it  capital  for  any  citizen  to 

appear  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people  with  a  fword,  and  being 

reminded  one  day  that  he  had  inadvertently  brought  one,  he 

immediately  plunged   it  into  his  bread,  and  thus  fealed  his 

decree  with  his  own  blood,  VaL  Max.  vi.  5  ^x/.  4.     Diodorus 

makes  Charondas   a  native  of    Thurii,  and  recounts  his  lawi;, 

xii.  1 1.— ^ao.     At  Thurii  Herodotus  refided   during  the  laii 

years  of  his  life,  Sfrab.  xiv.  p.  656.   and   alio   for  fome  tim« 

Lyfias  the  orator.     Augudus  Crcfar  was  nicknamed  Thurinus, 

in  his  childhood^  cither  from  the  orij^in  of  his  family,  or  from 

his  father's  having  performed  fome  fuccefsful  exploits  in  that^ 

country.  Suet,  Aug.  7. 

The  plains  where  thefe  illuflrious  cities  flood  are  now  defo- 
late.  The  rivers  not  being  properly  confined  overflow  their 
banks,  and,  inftead  of  fertiliHng  the  fields  as  formerly,  leave 
behind  them  black  pools  and  ftinking  fwamps,  which  poifon 
the  whole  circumjacent  region.  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
Crathis  made  the  hair  of  thofe  that  drank  of  it  white  and  foft ; 
the   SibariSy  black,  hard^  and  curled,   Plin.  xxxt.   2.  /.   io«  . 

Strabo 
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Strabo  fays,  the  Crathis  made  the  hair  of  thofe  that  bathed  in 
k  yellow  or  whke  \  and  that  the  Sibaris  made  thofe  borfes  that 
^raifk  of  it  apt  to  be  frightened,  vi.  p.  263.  The  Sibarites  are 
iaid  to  have  taught  their  horfes  to  dance  to  a  particular  tune. 

The  firft  town  of  Lucania  en  the  Tufcan  fea,  fouth  of  the 
SiLAitus»  Virg.  G.  iii.  146.;  SiL  viit.  581.  or  Silcr,  Lucan^ 
ii.  426.  was  PJESTUM,  called  by  the  Greeks  Pofidonia^  Plin* 
iii.  5*  f.  10.  thirty  mile$  fjrom  Salcrnum,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Dorians,  afterwards  augmented  by  the  Sibaritesi  on  the  Sinue 
Pmjianusy  now  the  gulf  of  SaiernOf  fan^ous  for  ks  rofe-buibeSf 
which  produce  rofes  twice  a-year,  in  fpringand  autumn,  hence 
^  hiferique  rcfaria  P^Ji'ty  Virg*  G.  iir.  119.;  Ovid,  Pont.  ii.  4.  28,  ^ 
The  ancient  walls  of  PasCtum  are  (till  (landing,  aknoft  entire^ 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  parts  of  feveral  temples 
and  public  buildings,  much  admired  by  judges  in  archite£iure« 

Eait  from  Pxftum  is  mount  ALBURNUS,  a  chain  of  very 
high  mountains ;  through  a  huge  chafm  in  which  fiow$  thj9  * 
river  Taniiger  or  Tatmgrvs^  now  Negro,  This  river  rifc$ 
Simong  tbe  Appenines,  and  having  paifed  the  fertile  vale  of 
Diano,  near  twenty  miles  in  Itngth,  lofes  itfclf  in  the  ground 
by  feveral  horizontal  apertures,  and  oozes  through  the  ground 
as  through  a  fievc,  whence  the  place  is  called  La  Crivaf  a 
£eve.  After  running  below  a  hill  for  two  miles  (Pliny  fays 
twenty,  ii.  103.),  it  breaks  forth  again  in  a  fpacipus  cavern^ 
called  /a  Ptrto/of  with  dreadful  noife,  rolling  before  it  huge 
ftones  and  broken  trunks  of  trees.  From  being  a  limpid  ftream 
its  colour  is  changed  to  a  muddy  white.  Then  it  winds 
charmingly  through  thickets  of  trees  and  open  meadows,  under 
lofty  rocks  and  impending  groves  of  oak,  {per  Aihttrnum  iiieiy 
ims  vlrenietny  Virg.  G.  iii.  246.)*  This  beautiful  vale  attends 
it  to  the  gulf  of  Peiio.  In  fummer  its  waters  are  greatly 
diminillted,  hence  called ^cri/j  by  Virgil,  lb.  151. 

South  of  this  is  the  river  HALES,  -f///,  v.  HeUs^  Cic.  Fam. 
vit.  20. ;  Ati.  xvi.  7. ;  and  near  it,  the  town  VJELI A,  £lea,  or 
'Helia^  founded  by  part  of  the  fame  colony  of  Phocaenfes^  tha( 
built  Marfcilles^.  Strab.  vi.  prtnc.  the  city  of  ZENO,  the  philo- 
fopher,  called  Eleates,  Cic.  Tufc.  ii.  22.1  iVa/.  jD.  iii.  33*  to 
diitinguifh  him  from  Z^etio  the  founder  of  the  (loics>  born  at 
Cittium  or  C'ttium^  a  town  in  the  ifland  Cyprus. 

Near  Velia  was  a  lake,  {locus  Velinvs,)  Cic.  Att.  ir.  15.5 
its  harbour  (portus  Velinus)^  Virg.  HLx^.  vi.  366.  was  on  a 
fmall  bay  of  the  fame  name,  oppoGte  to  two  iflands  called 
OftNoTRiDES,  from  the  Oenotriy  the  axicieiit  inhabitants  of  this 
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pirt  of  Italy,  namely,  Pcntia  and  Ifcia;  and  foutli  of  thcfe 
Pandattria  v.  •tariay  places  of  baniihmcnt  for  xlluftrious  Ro* 
mans,  Smf.  Tib.  5j.  &  54.;  CaL  15.;  TaciU  Anna!,  i.  53* 
xtv.  63.  On  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  {>ay  was  the  harbour 
and  promontory  of  Palinurusj  faid  to  have  been  named  fron¥ 
die  pilot  of  j£neas,  Virg.  JEn^  wu  380.  who  was  drowned 
near  it,  R.  "f-fin^ 

South  of  the  prom.  Palinurtts  was  the  bay  called  Laus  mnus^ 
now  the  gulf  of  Policajlro^  or  Scaiea,  from  two  adjoining 
towns*  Into  the  top  of  it  runs  the  Melpes,  now  Melfa^  near 
which  was  the  town  Buxentum^  called  by  the  Greeks  Ptxus^ 
Strah»  ▼!•  wk,  a  Roman  colony^  Liv.  xxxiv.  45".  xxxix.  23.  and 
ten  miles  fouth  of  it,  Blanda,  Id.  xxtv.  20.  Then  the  rivev 
Laus,  the  foiithern  boundary  of  Lucaniay  on  which,  a  little 
above  the  fea,  ftood  a  town  of  the  fame  name>  a  colony  from 
Sibaris,  Strab.  vi»  itiit. 

The  interior  towns  of  Lucania  v7ttt-^''^A{inumj  on  the 
fiFcr  Tanager,  v.  -grus  now  Negro y  near  the  place  where  that 
liver  (inks  under  ground,  {in  Atinate  campo^  Plin  iiw  103, 
f.  106.);  Aternum^  on  the  Sxlams;  Bucino  ,ox  Bulcinoy  on  the 
fame  river ;  not  far  from  it,  Marfico  :  north  of  it,  Potentia^  now 
Ptf//W2ui.— Towards  the  i*arcntine  gulf,  Grumentum,  Lw^ 
ixiii.  27.  NerH/ufHf  Id,  ix.  20.  Lagnria^  faid  to  have  beci* 
founded  by  Epeus^  the  framer  of  the  Trojan  horfe,  and  a 
colony  of  Phocenfes,  Strah,  vi.  263. 

X.  BRUTTII.— The  part  of  Italy  fouth  of  the  rivers  SMris 
and  Lausy  was  chilled,  from  the  name  of  the  people  that  inha* 
bitcd  it,  BRUTTII,  Liv.  xxvii.  16.  25.  &  53.  or  ager  Brot- 
Tius,  Sallufl,  Cat.  42'  and  Bruttia  telluSy  Sil.  xvi.  i.  but  not 
Brutiium:  now  Calabria  Citra. 

The  towns  near  the  Tufcan  fea,  fouth  of  the  river  Laus^ 

were CertlU  V. 'i,  Sil.  viii.  580.     Several  miles  fouth  of 

this^  and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea,  Pakdosia,  on  the 
nrtr  Acheron;  in ,  which  tiv€t  Alexander  king  of  Epire,  wha 
eamc  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Tare n tines,  periihed  b.  C.  324^ 
and  fo  fulfilled  the  predidion  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona,  (fortes  Dodonai  Jovis  eventu  ajprmavitj)  by  which  he 
had  been  deceived,  Liv.  viii.  24- ;  Strab.  v.  256.  Near  Pan- 
dofia,  on  the  fouth,  was  CONSENTIA,  which  Strabo  calls 
the  capital  of  Bruttii,  lb.  and  where  the  body  of  Alexander^ 
after  being  dreadfully  mangled  by  the  enemy,  was  buried,  Z/v. 
ibid,  now  Cofenza ;  -  the  inhabitants  were  Called  Confentini,  Cic. 

South* 
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I  ^  South-weft  of  this  was  Tenna  on  the  Terinsean  gulf^  now^ 
the  gulf  of  St.  Euphemia^  about  forty  miles  {quare,  Strab.  ii» 
Piifi.  iii,  5.  near  the  river  Ocinarus,  South  of  it  Tetnefa^  or 
^emjhy  a  Roman  colony>  Li/u.  xxxiv^  45.  and  Lanntia  on  the 
fm<ill  river  LameiuSy  whence  the  fame  bay  is  called  Sinus 
Lametimis ;  alfo  VibonenfiSj  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  6.  from  VIBO,  a  town 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  lb.  iii.  3.  anciently  called  Hippo,  fir^ 
Bamcd  Valenila^  by  the  Romans,  Str%l;^  vi.  256.;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
laow  Monte  Leone, 

■  * 

In  this  bay  are  three  fmall  i/Iands  called  IrHACESiiEy  from 
UlyfTcs  having  built  a  watch  tower  \x\  one  of  them,  Plin.  iii.  7*' 
yi  13,  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  the  fouth,  was  Partus 
HerculiSf  and  a  place  called  ad  Trcpaa^  Strab.  ibid,  now  Tropea. 
South  of  this  promontory  is  the  river  Metaurus^  now  Marro^ 
at  the  mouth  of  which  was  Partus  Onjiis^  and  Medema  or 
idedina. 

South  of  this  was  the  promontory,  or,  according  to  Pliny^ 
the  town  SCYLLiEUM,  and  near  it  the  river  Cratms,  tdiSf 
faid  to  have  been  the  mother  of  SCYLLA,  Plin.  iii.  5.  a 
female  moniler,  fuppofed  by  the  poets  to  be  confined  in  a  dark 
cave  under  this  promontory,  as  it  is  thought,  and  to  draw  (laps* 
upon  the  rocks,  that  (lie  might  devour  thofe  on  board*  This 
^  tnonfter,  in  the  upmoll  part  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  virgin  down  to  the  waift;  in  the  loweft  part,  a  Prijiis 
or  huge  fifli  with  a  forked  tail,  \cduda  bifida^)  l;kc  that  of  a 
dolphin ;  and  from  the  middle  {ex  utero)  the  heads  of  dogs  or 
wolves  burft  forth  howling,  Virg.  M^i.  iii.  424.  the  noife  of 
which  animals,  Juftin  fays,  the  frightened  mariqers  imagined 
they  heard  amidfl  the  dafhing  of  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the 
4  rock,  iv.  I.* 

Modern  Travellers'  inform  us,  that  here,  when  a  temped 
rages,  the  noife  of  the  billows  driven  into  the  broken  cavities 
is  truly  dreadful. 

On  both  fides  of  this  rock  ftood  the  town  of  SCILLA, 
which  was  deiiroyed  in  the  terrible  earthquake  on  the  5th  of 
February  1783.  A  confiderabie  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
to  fave  themfelves  from  the  falling  houfes  at  night,  repaired  to 
the  beach,  were  in  a  moment  fwept  into  eternity  by  an  inuc^ 
dation  of  the  fea,  to  the  number  of  2743.  This  earthquake 
proved  fatal  almoft  to  the. whole  province.  Near  40,000  per* 
fons  pcrilhed  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Italy  and  oppofite  coati  of 
Sicily,  by  repeated  (hocks  on  different  days  of  the  months  of 
February  and  March.     Swinburne^  lu  feil.  6o. 

*  By  meint  oi  thefe  fea-dogs  (canei  marhi  viJ  cgeriiUiJ  ibe  ii  fa!4  to  hire  torn  ia 
ptccct  the  ipariners  of  Ulvfles,  Firg.  EcL  vi.  77. 

Next 
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Next  to  Scylkeum  is  the  promontory  CjENYS,  oppofite  to 
the  SiciJUn  promontory  P£LORUS,  dt  the  dUlance-of  twelve 

Jiadiay  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  P/i/z.  ^  Strab.  ibid.  Near  this 
was  Poftdonium^  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  pillar 
called  CoLUMNA  Rhegia  by  Pliny,  and  Rhegina  by  Straba 
('P)]>'iv«y  im{k\%)^  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Rhegiumi  Ib^ 
where  the  (traits  are  narrowed,  about  fix  Jhadia^  not  quite  a 
miie  over,  Strab.  ib» 

RHEGIUM,  now  Rheggio,  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Chalcis  iq  Eubxa,  Straba  ib.  faid  to  have  beed 
named  from  ^he  disjun£iion  of  Sicily  from  the  continent  by  an 
earthquake,  i^interft^o  mart  avulfay)  Plin.  iii.  8.  f.  14^  So  Vifgil^- 
^//.  iii.  4 14.  {a  rumpendoy  Fell  us,  aVo  th  fay-nvaif  Strabo,  vi. 
258.)  mentioned  in  the  voyage  of  the  apoiile  Paul,  AHs^  xxviiL 
J  3.  324  miles  fouth*ea(l  from  Capua.        The  country  aaound 

.  Rheggio  16  delightful,  and  the  views  on  every  fide  equal  to 
thofe  at  Naples.  The  plains  towards  the  Apprnines  are  covered 
with  orange,  citron,  olive,  mulberry,  palm  trees,  &c.  uader 
whofe  (hade  vaft  quantities  of  vegetables  of  all  forrs  grow,  be^ 
in^  refrefhcd  by  numerous  meandering  ftrcams.  The  hills  that 
ikirt  the  great  chain  of  mountains  abound  with  cbefnut  treee^ 
producing  very  large  and  fweet  fruit,  which  the  inhabitants 
dry,  grind,  kqead  into  a  pafle,  and  ufe.  in  place  of  bread* 
The  Faro,  f /return  Siculum^J  lined  with  villages  and  towns, 
feems  a  noble  river,  winding  between  two  bold  (liore$«  At 
Rheggio  it  becomes  confiderably  broader.  -Wherever  a  hole 
is  made  in  the  fands,  though  within  a  foot  of  the  fea,  frefli 
water  bubbles  up. 

Rhegium  was  the  birth  place  of  iBircus,  famous  for  his  amo« 
fous  verfes,  Cic.  Tuf,  iv.  33.  who  having  fallen  in  among  rob- 
bers, and  being  jult  about  to  be  murdered  by  them,  obferving  » 
flock  6f  cranes  flying  over  his  head,  he  dcclarell  that  thefe  birds 
would  be  the  avengeri  of  his  death,  whence  Statius  calls  him^ 
volucrum  precatory  Silv.  v.  3.  152.  Afterwards,  while  the  rob* 
bei6  were  fitting  in  the  market  place  of  Rhegium,  a  number 
of  craiies  happened  to  fly  over  that  place,  whereupon  fome  of 
the  robbers  faid  in  jell.  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibyius*  This  being 
overheard  raiftd  fufpicion.  They  were  therefore  apprehended, 
and  being  put  to  the  rack*  confefTed  the  crime,  and  were  exe- 
cutedy  Suidas,  hence  the  proverb  Ibyci  gruesy  when  a  criminal  it 
unexpectedly  dete£ied.  Thus  A ufouius,  Ibycus  ut  pertity  vindept 
fait  altivalans  Grus^  Eidyil.  de  hiitor.  12 — Near  Rhegium  is  a 
cape  of  the  fame  name« 

About  fix  miles  and  a  half  eaft  from  Rhegium  is  the  promon* . 
U>ry  |^£UCOP£TRAj  fo  named  from  its  white  ftone^^  Stfah^ 
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ri.  2;^.  now  Capo  dtlP  Armi,  whither  Cicero  was  driteii  bade 
by  crofs  winds,  when  he  attempted  Uf  fail  from  Syracufe  foi^ 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Csefar,  Cu.  Phil.  i.  3.  and  whencie^ 
having  received  favourable  news  from  Rome,  he  returned  to 
the  city,  Att.  xvi.  7.  Here  the  ridge  of  the  Appenines  ter« 
minates  and  finks  into  the  fea,  and  i«  fuppofed  to  rife  ajrain  at 
Tauromenium^  now  Tacrsmnaf  in  an  oblique  line  on  the  Sicilian 
ihore,  Lucan,  ii.  437. 

Weft  from  this  is  the  promontory  of  Herculeft,  now  Capo 
ie  SpartiventOy  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  Italy ;  then,  on  the 
Imian  fea^  at  a  little  diftance,  the  promontory  Zephyrium^  fo 
jiamed,  becaufe  it  had  a  harbour  expofed  to  the  weft  winds, 
(Zephyri)^  Strab.  vi.  259.  near  which  was  the  city  LOCRI, 
hence  called  Locri  Eptzephyrii^  lb.  and  Plin.  iii.  5.  to  diftin- 
gai(b4t  (or  the  inhabitants,  who  were  alfo  called  Locri  v.  Lo^ 
erenfes)  from  the  Locri  Oz^U  in  Greece,  bjr  a  colony  of  whom 
it  was  founded,  foon  after  he  foundation  of  Croton  and  Sy- 
racufe,  Sirab*  ih.  or  rather  from  the  Locri  Epicnemcdiif  or,  as 
Virgil  calls  them,  Narycii^  from  Naryx^  -ycisf  one  of  their 
town$,  ASn.  iii.  399.  hence  Ovid  calls  this  city  Narycia,  Mef» 
XT.  705.  It  ftpod  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  called  Efopis,  Sirai. 
ib»  where,  as  it  is  thought,  the  fmall  town  Gerace  now  ftands. 
The  Locri  refided  three  or  four  years  on  the  promontory  be- 
fore they  founded  their  city.  They  were  aififted  in  building  it 
by  the  Syracufans.  It  ftood  at  the  diftance  of  600  ftadia^ 
aoout  75  miles  from  Rhegium.  The  Locri  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  people  ia  the  world  that  ufed  written  laws^ 
which  Z  ALEUCUS  compofed  for  them  from  the  laws  of  the 
Cretans,  Lacedemonian?,  aiid  Athenians.  Zaieucus  annexed  a 
certain  penalty  to  each  law,  which  before  his  time  had  been 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Judges.  Thefe  laws  were  few  and 
fimple,  but  rigidly  obferved.  This  Strabo  commends,  and 
adds,  in  the  w^rds  of  Plato,  that  litigations  and  crimes  aboahd 
where  there  are  moft  laws,  as  difeafes  do  where  there  are  many 
phyGcians,  vi.  260.  Diodorus  fays  that  Zaieucus  was  a  native 
.of  Locri,  and  a  difclple  of  Pythagoras.  In  the  preface  to  his 
laws  he  firft  of -all  recommends  to  his  countrymen  a  firm  belief 
in  the  exiftence  and  providence  of  the  gode ;  that  they  are  not 
pleafed  with  the  facrifices  of  the  wicked,  but  with  the  juft  and 
virtuous  actions  of  the  good,  Diodor.  xii.  20.  It  was  ordained 
that  any  one  who  had  a  new  law  to  propofe,  Oiould  appear  in  the 
efiembly  of  the  people  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  to  be  ftrangled 
immediately  if  his  propofal  fiiould  be  reje£ted.  This  law  Dio^ 
doms  afcribes  tp  Charondas,  xii.  x  7.  The  punifliment  decreed 
by  Zaieucus  againft  adultery  was  the  lofsof  both  eyes;  to  which^ 

whea 
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whefl  hil  own  fon  had  fubjefted  himfelf,  and  all  the  citi^^ens^ 
oat  of  refpefl  for  the  father,  wiQied  to  exempt  the  fon,  Zaleucus, 
that  he  might  at  the  fame  time  maintain  the  authority  of  the. 
bw^  and  pay  fome  regard  to  the  interceiEon  of  the  people,  firft 
Clufed  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be  pat  out,  and  then  one  of  his 
fon'Sy  JElian.  xiii.  2^*  ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  5.  exU  3. 

The  Locriaos  formed  an  alliance  with  the  tyrants  of  Syra* 
cufe,  and  received  into  their  city  the  younger  DionyCus,  when 
expelled  by  Dion.  He  repaid  their  hofpitality  with  ingratitude, 
by  infulting  their  virgins,  JtiJHrt.  xxi.  2.  for  which,  after  his 
departure,  they  took  dreadnil  vengeance  on  his  wife  and  daugh* 
ters,  whom  he  left  behind  him,  Strab,  ib.  In  the  war  with 
Pyrrhas  the  Locriaps  joined  the  Romans ;  on  which  account, 
that  king,  in  his  return  from  Sicily  to  Tarentum,  having  taken 
their  town,  pillaged  the  temple  of  Proferpine  of  its  treafures. 

But  his  fleet  betn^  foon  after  overtaken  by  a  ilorm,  all  the 
Ihips  which  carried  the  facred  money  were  driveii  on  their 
coafts.  Fyrrhus,  therefdre,  confidering  this  as  a  judgment 
from  heaven  for  his  impiety,  ordered  the  mone^  to  be  reftored. 
Bat  it  was  obferved  that  none  of  his  undertakings  ever  after- 
wards profpered,  Liv.  xxix.  18. 

After  the  battle  of  Cann2e  the  Locrians  revolted  to  Hannibal, 
Liv.  xxii.  6i.  xxiii.  30.  But  although  in  thefe  pafTages  they 
axe  faid  to  have  revolted  (defecijfe)^  yet  they  fecm  not  to  have 
admitted  a  Carthaginian  garrifon,  till  con  drained  by  Amilcar, 
who  had  furprifed  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  unarmed,  ■ 
without  the  walls,  Id.  xxiv.  i.  They  were  attacked  a  fe^  y^ars 
after  by  th6  Conful  Crifpinus,  without  fuccefs,  xxvii.  27.  The 
town  was  defended  by  two  citadels.  One  of  thefe  being  taken. 
by  a  party  of  Romans  fent  thither  by  Scipio,  partly  through 
treachery  and  partly  by  force,  the  other  citadel  was  vigoroufly 
defended  by  Amilcar  and  the  Carthaginians,  to  whofe  fupport 
Hannibal  came  in  perfon  with  part  of  his  army.  The  populace 
in  the  city,  which  lay  between  the  two  citadels,  had  declared 
for  the  Romans.  Scipip  being  informed  of  this  critical  flate 
of  aflkirs  at  Locri,  failed  thither  with  his  fle^rt  from  MefTana. 
Upon  this  Hannibal  withdrew  hts  army,  and  the  garrifon  footi 
made  their  efcape  afteir  him,  Liv,  xxix.  6.  &  7. 

The  Locrians  being  gricvoufly  opprefled  by  Pleminius,  whom 
Scipio  left  as  governor  of  the  town,  fent  ambafTadors  to  complain 
to  die  fenate,  tb.  16.  who  reftored  to  them  their  liberty  and 
kwfl.  The  Roman  garrifon  was  withdrawn  :  Pleminius  and^ 
his  aflbciates  were  puni(bed,  Z^.  a  i.  The  temple  of  Proferpine 
bring  again  pillaged,  the  fenate,  always  attentive  to  every  thing 
that  con^tned  religion^  gave  orders  that  the  money,  if  found, 
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fliould  be  reftored  i  if  ootj  tliat  the  lofs  (hould  be  made.up^ 
Liv.  xxxL  12. 

There  are  feveral  rivers  mentioned  near  Loc'rt^  about  which 
the  moderns  are  not  agreed  \  St^ibroius^  Liv.  xxix.  7.  the 
/fo/^r,^  running  through  a  deep  valley,  Strdb.  vi.  260.  and  tjic 
Sagra,  near  which  iojoco  Locrians  and  Rhegians  defeated 
130,000  Crotonlata^  lb.  %6l,\  Cic.  Nat*  D,iu  2» 

Near  this  flood  Caulqn,  or  Caulonia^  in  a  lofty  Ctuatien, 
wheoGc  Caulomis  arces^  J^/r^.  Mn.  \\u  553,^  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Achacansi  and  dedroyed  by  the  Campania  allies  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhusi  Paufan.Wu  3.  hence  ^ 
Pliny  fpeaks  of  veftigia  oppkii  Caulonts^  iii.  ip.  /  I5«  and 
Strabo  fays  it  was  deferted,  lb.  Its  fite  is  now  occupied  by 
CafletveterCi  three  miles  from  the  fea. 

North-eaft  of  this  are  Confilimtm  caflrnm^  and  the  prom.  Conr 
chtum,  Plin.  ib. ;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  704^  now  cape  diStiloy  which, 
with  cape  SpartivctitOi  forms  the  bay  of  Locri.  It  alfo,  with 
4he  Lacinian  promontory,  forms  the  Sitius  Scyianys,  or  Scyla- 
cian  bay  ^  on  the  middle  of  which  (tood  Scylacwm  r.  -cum,  or 
ScylUtium^  now  Squillacii  founded  by  a  colony  from  Athens^ 
Plin,  iii.  10.  /.  15.  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  mountain,  floping 
to  the  eaft,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  calle^  Navtfragum 
bj  Virgil,  iii.  553.  As  there  arc  here  no  hidden  rocks  or  ap- 
parent dangers  to  the  approach  of  veflels,  it  is  fuppofed  Virgil 
confounds  it  with  the  promontory  Scyllacseum  on  the  Tufcan 
fea.  But  this  is  not  conHilent  with  the  ufual  exaftntrfs  of  thac 
poeu  Others  explain  the  epithet  from  the  Hrd  houfes  of  the 
place  bring  built  with  the  fragments  of  the  ihips  of  Ulyflcs 
wrecked  on  this  coad,  Serv,  in  loc.  ScyUcium  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cqfflodzrui^  a  (latefman  of  great  abilities  under  Theo- 
doric,  and  a  refpcflable  writer,  who  died  A.  D.  562.  aged  ioo« 
North  of  this  was  a  town  and  port  called  Ciiftra  Hannihaiis^ 
where  the  brtadth  of  Italy  is  the  lead,  it  being  not  above 
twenty  miles  from  thence  to  the  Teritiean  bay  on  the  Tivfcan 
fea,  Plin.  ib.  Here  Dionyfius  attempted  to  build  a  wall  acrofs. 
the  Idhmus9  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  ^country  fouth.^f  it,  Ib. 
but  the  Lucanians,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war*  prevented 
it,  Slrab.  vi.  261. 

In  this  country,  when  any  fray  happens,  if  one  of  the  com- 
bataiits  run  away  and  lock  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe  for  fafcty^ 
and.his  adverfary  beat  for  entrance  with  his  foot,  it  is  underftood. 
that  he  is  iocenfed  beyond  meafure,  and  means  to  give  00  quar- 
ter;  fo  when  an  officer  beats. violently  at  the  door  of  a  debtor^, 
it  is  confidered  as  the  lad  fummons^  without  apy  farther  hope 
of  mercy*    Hence  may  be  explaincd'the  mcanipg  .'of  Horaise,' 
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Od.  i.  4. 1 3*<*^The  young  Calabrian  petfants  are  ftiU  trained  in 
the  fame  hanrdy  manner  ai  the  mafcuiine  ofiiprtng  of  the  ruiUc 
foldiers  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  after  the  labour  of  the 
day  always  bring  home  a  faggot  of  wood  to  their  mother,  be* 
fore  they  prefume  to  pafs  the  tbrefliold,  Id.  iii.  6.  37.  The 
mothers  and  wives  of  failors  alfo  expreb  the  fame  marks  of 
tongiiig  for  the  retorn  of  their  fons  and  huibandSj  which  that 
poet  fo  beautifully  defcribe8> '  Od*  iv.  5.  9. 

There  are  fereral  dreams  or  rivers  which  run  into  the  gulph 
of  Squillace^  making  bold  breaks  in  the  hills.  Pliny  mentions 
Car  Jims  f  9htalus^  SemirtiSf  Arocbay  Targines,  iii.  10.  There 
are  in  it  three  promontories^  which  Strabo  calls  Japygum  fro^ 
fnantoria^  vi.  261.  58. 

Then  follows  the  promontorium  LACINIUM,  now  Cape  dilli 
C^nne^  which,  with  the  promontory  of  Salentum  or  S/.  Maria 
xR  Leuea^  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Tarentine  gulphi  70  miles 
wide,  fome  fay  100,  P/tm  iii.  11.  Pliny  extends  the  bay  to 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  in  Epire  75  miles,  including  aUb 
the  Adriatic,  Ibid,  but  what  is  below  the  Salentine  promontory 
properly  belongs  to  the  Ionian  feaf  ^ 

Eaft  from  this  promontory  is  a  fmall  ifland  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ifland  of  Calypfo,  Flin.  iii.  lo.  /  15.  which  Homer  calls 
Ogtgia,  Odffs.  H.  244.  now  a  barren  rock ;  and  fouth  of  it 
the  ifland  of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  (infula  Diofcurin^)  ten  miles 
from  land ;  and  fome  others,  Plin.  iiid.  which  now  do  not  ap* 
pear,  or  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 

On  the  Lacinian  promontory  flood  a  famous  temple  of  Juno, 
hence  called  Diva  Lacinia,  f^irg.  JEn.  iii.  552.  where  Pliny 
fays  the  srfhes  remained  immoveable  on  the  altar  in  the  open 
air,  even  although  it  blew  a  ftorm,  ii.  107.  >fo  Livy,  xxiv.  3.  ; 
yai*  Max.  i.  8.  ext.  1 8. 

This  temple  was  revered  by  all  the  nations  around,  Liv. 
zxiv.  3*  and  therefore  enriched  with  many  valuable-  prefents, 
Strab.  vi.  261.  It  was  fuirrounded  with  a  thick  grove  and  fine 
paAures,  which  produced  a  great  revenue,  Uv.  it.  Hannibal 
is  faid  firft  to  have  violated  this  temple  at  his  departure  from 
Italy,  by  flaying  in  it  a  number  of  Italians  who  refufed  to  ac- 
company him  to  Africa,  Id.  xxx.  20. 

Ql^Kulvius  Flaftus,  the  cenfor,  wifliing  to  cover  a  temple 
%t  Rome,  which  he  had  vowed  to  Fortune,  with  marble  tUes 
or  ^^,  unroofed  one  half  of  the  temple  of  Lacinian  Juno  for 
thi^  p^rpofe  ;  but  the  Senate  being  informed  of  it,  ordered  the 
tiles  to  be  reftoxed.  They  were  therefore  carried  back,  but  no 
anift  could  be  found  to  replace  them  properly,  Liv.  xlii.  3. 
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'  Six  miles  from  this  temple,  Liv.  xxiv.  i.  Strabo  fays  i$0 
ftadia  from  Ladniunu  vi.  262^  ftood  the  city  of  CROTON,  or 
CrdOf  now  C^rsnej  founded  h^  a  body  of  Achseans  in  their  re« 
torn  from  the  Trojan  war^  on  the  river  Esarus,  Strab.  vi.  262.* 
Near  it  was  alfo  another  river  called  Ne£thu,s^  becaufe  theJbipT 
of  the  Achseans,  when  they  landed  to  explore  the  country,  are 
faid  to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Trojan  women  accompanying 
them,  that  they  might  not  be  again  forced  to  fea,  16.  as  the 
ftips  of  l£nea8  were  burnt  for  a  fimilar  reafon  by  the  matrons 
in  his  fleet,  ^n.  v.  654.  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Croton  feem  to  have  paid  grA  attention 
to  athletic  exercifes,  as  at  one  Olympiad  all  the  viAors,  feven 
in  number,  were  natives  of  that  city,  Strai.  it.  and  hence  it 
was  faid,  <<  that  the  laft  of  the  Crotoniates  was  the  firft  of 
the'  Greeks."  The  vigour  of  the  men  and  the  beauty  of  the 
women  were  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  Rid. 

.  The  glory  of  Croton  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  fchool  of 
Pythagoras,  who  refided  long  in  that  place,  U*  Juftin  fays 
twenty  years,  xx*  4.  The  effects  of  his  inftruGiions  were 
aftonifliing.  He  chiefly  recommended  to  the  youth  frugality 
and  hardinefs,  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  R.  MILO^ 
the  mofl;  famous  athleta  we  read  of,  was  one  of  his  fcholar^. 
Wonderful  inftances  of  his  itrength  are  recorded,  Paufan.  vi* 
,14.     In  a  meeting  of  philofophers,  when,  by  the  failure  of 

^  a  pillar  the  edifice  threatened  to  fall,  Milo  is  (aid  to  have  fup* 
ported  it,  and  faved  them  all,  Sirab.  vi.  263.  No  one  could 
move  him  from  his  place,  Piin.  vii.  20.  nor  force  a  pomegra- 
nate from  his  hand,  (prater  amicamy)  ^Han.  ii.  24.  He  was 
fix  times  viAor  at  the  Olympic  games,  Diodor.  xii.  9.  Confi- 
dence in  his  ftrength,  however,  proved  his  ruin,  Juvenal,  x.  10. ; 
for  travelling*  alone  through  a  wood,  he  perceived  a  tree  cleft 
with  wedges ;  attempting  with  his  hands  and  feet  to  tear  it 
afunder,  the  wedges  fell  out,  and  the  tree  clofing  upon  him,  he 
could  not  extricate  himfelf.  Thus  he  became  the  prey  of  wiM 
beads,  Sirab.ib.\  FaL  Max.  ix.  I2.  ext.  9.;  GeH.  xv.  l6-; 
Ovid,  in  Ride,  611.  Paufaiiius  fays,  of  wolves,  which  abound- 
ed in  that  country,  Ibid. 

Under  Milo,  Croton  was  in  its  mod  flourifhing  (late.  Its 
^alis  inclofed  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles,  Liv.  xxiv.  3. 
Of  all  the  colonies  fent  out  from  Greece,  it  alone  alTifted  the 
mother  country  when  invaded  by  the  Perfians.  The  lofs  fuf- 
taincd  in  the  battle  againft  the  Sybarites,  and  the  confequences 

4^  Ovid  fsys  It  wa;  founded  by  one  Myfcclos,  a  fia^ve  of  /^rgoi,  Attt,  zt.  19.,  v^ho 
named  it  from  one  CroC'j  or  Crotcp,  the  cnieitaincr  ot  Hercules,  who  was  burieJ  ifaart» 
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cf  fuccefs,  proved  fatal  to  Croton.  Riches  iimrodilted  luafMQb 
which  b^  degrees  coDtamtnated  the  virtue  of  its  iohabitantcs: 
Not  long  afttr  they  were  defeated  by  the  LocQaas,  who  were 
lefs  corropti  with  nearly  the  fame  inequality  of  number^  with 
which  they  had  prevaHed  againft  the  Sybarites,  then:  heiffg 
only  15,000  Locrians  againft  120^000  Csotonians,  J^ftm. 
XX,  3.  This  ftroke,  however,  reftored  them  to  their  former 
vntae,  and  enabled  them  to  make  a  brave,  though  unfuccefsfiA 
refiftance,  againft  Diony&us  of  Syracufe,  lb*  5.  who  took  their 
citadel  by  ftratagem,  Liv,  xxiv.  3.  They  fuffered  much  in  thi^ 
war  with  Fyrrhus ;  fo  that  in  the  time  of  HannibaLthey  ooulA 
DOC  mufter  above  20,000  men,  Liv*  xxiii*  30.  and  fcarcQly 
one  half  of  the  city  was  inhabitied,  lb.  xxiv.  3.  It  was  there- 
fore eafily  taken  by  the  Bruttii^  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Hannibal ;  but  the  citadel  was  defended  by  the  nobles  of  the 
place,  who,  as  was  the  cafe  at  that  time  in  all  the  ftates  of 
Italy>  for  what  reafon  it  is  not  faid,  favoured  die  Romany' 
and  the  populace  the  Carthaginians,  Ih,  2.  The  Crotoniafis^ 
being  hard'prefied,  at  laft  agreed  to  retire  to  Locri,  and  the 
city  was  given  to  the  Bruttu^  lb.  3. 

Croton  never  made  any  figure  after  the  fecond  Funic  wai;. 
The  Greeks,  however,  Recovered  pofleflion  of  it,  and  a  Ro» 
man  colony  was  fent  thither,  Liv.  xxxiv.  45 1  It  is  now  an  iiir 
Gonfiderable  place.  The  Efaro,  which  anciently  flowed  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  Liv.  xxiv.  3.  now  runs  in  a  low  ftony 
bed,  at  a  diftance,  north  of  the  gates.  In  fummer  the'  climate 
is  faid  to  be  unhealthy*  It  has  very  little  commerce  \  itp 
principal  commodities  are  ch^fe  and  corn^ 

At  a  few  miles  diftance  from  Croton  ftood  Petilia  or  Peti^ 
iia,  feunded  by  Philo£letes,  from  Melibcea,  a  city  in  Theflaly* 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Ofla,  Strab*  vu  254.  on  a  rugged  mounr 
tain,  now  Sirottgolij  faid  by  Strabo  to  belong  to  Lucania,  Ibf 
but  by  Pliny,  to  tjie  Bruttii,  .who  joins  with  it  mount  Clibanus, 
lit.  10.  The  irlhabitants  Qgnalifed  their  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  ^he"  war  with  Hannibal,  Liv,  xxiiu  20.  nor  did  they 
furrender,  till,  after  having  endured  a  fiege  of  feveral  months, 
they  were  forced  to  fubmit  by  famine,  li.  30.  In  a  valley 
near  this  place  Marcellus,  the  illuftrious  rival  of  Hannibal,  was 
cut  off  by  an  ambufc^de*  Liv,  xxvii*  28. 

The  fouth  part  of  Italy,  was  anciently  called  MAGNA 
GR.£CIA,  Piia.  iii.  5.  j  Strat,  yu  753. ;  OviJ.  Fafi.  iv.  64,  ; 
iVf^.  ii*  39.  or  Major,  Liv^  x^^i.  7. ;  Jufiin.  xx.  2.  affo  VJ(- 
TC^s  cc  MAGNA,  i^v^z^a  «xt  /AcyaXo),  f^oiyb>  iii,  X 1 8.    But  this 
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«ime  had  fallteii  into  difvfe  in  die  time  of  Qcero,  Orof.  ii.  JT* 
iti.  34.  How  much  of  Italj  it  comprehended  it  oncenaio. 
Seneca  fays  the  whok  coaft  of  the  Tiifcan  fea  waa  called  by 
that  name^  »4  ^^dv,  6»  and  Strabo  extends  it  alio  to  Sicily» 
Mi.  Servitts  on  Virgil  fays  that  Italy  was  called  fciyaXa  "BAAa^ 
becavfe  all  the  cities  from  Tarentom  to  Cumse  were  founded 
by  the  Greeks.    Livy  feems  to  reftrid  it  to  the  coaft  between 

'  Imrentum  and  Loeriy  ^xxit.  6f  •  but  mentions  aUb  the  coaft  of 
the  Tvfean  fea,  viii.  Z7«  and  always  diftingdifiies  the  Grecian 
ft^es  from  their  Italian  neighbours^  Md. ;  thus  the  people  of 
Crotoa  and  Locri,  from  the  Brattii»  IBttL  '&  xxlii.  30/  xxit.  \* 

^  §t  a.  the  people  of  Tircntum  and  Henicl^»  from  the  Mejafti 
md  Luciniy  viii.  14.  &c.    IViieh  Gracia  MmgnA.  thereford  is 

•  mei^tioned,  the  Grecian  ftatcs  in  Ualyonly  are"  to  be  noder- 
%!^o^^  Cic.  iUd.i  Tt^Unun.  iii.  ]•  Livj  calls  Greece  Propef 
Cr^cia  ULTBJtiOR,  vit.  t6.  and  a  JBave  in  I^labtiis  calls  thd. 
country  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  Grjicu  Exotica,  it/rn^r^.  ii; 
f.  12.  in  alluGon  to  the  cuftom'of  *the*  Greeks  calKhg  the 
people  of  all  other  nations  except  their  own,  Jiarhimnns.  The 
epithet  Magna  is  fappofed  to  have  been  given  it  by  the' Romany 
on  account  of  its  vicinity,  Scaliger.  in  Fifi.  Pliny  fays/ that  aT 
fmaU  part  of  Italy  was  ct\\t<i '  GrSeia  Magnaf  onacconnt  of 
the  fertiKty  of  its  foitand  the  excellence  of 'its  climate^  iir.  5.  i 
and  Feftus  fay Sj  Italy  (in  general)  was  called  Major  Gr^tcioi 
becaufe  there  Were  in  it  many' and  gnat  ftatss  that  came  ftont 
Greece.  Perhaps  the  name  otiginatcd  frdm  thefe  ftates  bein|( 
fuperior  in  pdwer  and  extent  to  iheir  mother  countries* 

Scrabo  fays,  that  in  his  time,  except  the  cities  Tatentnmy 

Rhegium,  and  Naples, 'all  the  reft  had  afiumed  foreign  ciif-« 

toms   or  become  barbarous  (ixj9(6«f|9atfM^pi),   Uii»   'Cic^o 

mentions  thefe  as  Greek  citiei,'andiidds  EScri  and  Heradea, 

fro  Arch.  S*  '        '  '  •     '     t 

Augudus  .divided  Italy  into  eleven  parts  or  regions,  Plin^ 
-ill.  5.  /  6.  fin,  — s— .  19.  /  23.     But  this  HiviGon  was  not* re- 
garded after  his  death ;  only  the  name  of  GalUa  Ctfalpina  was 
generally  difcontinued,  and  that  of  Italy  extended  nearlyto  itj 
prcfcnt  limirs.  .  -  •     .,    »   .. 

Au|Tu(lus  ereded  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum^  called  MILLI» 
ARIUM  AUREUM,  where  all  the  public  ways  terminatid; 
The  nniks,  however;  were  net  reckoned  from  it,-  but  from  the 
gates  of  the  city,  along  all  the  rolds  to  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, and  marked:  on  ftones)  hence  /ff/f/,  a  ftone,  is  put-for  a 
mile.    At  fmaller  diftances  there  were  (tones  for  trafcUers'to 
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r^  on,  aiicl  to  iflvd  thoTe  ^\to  ali^ted  to  tnou'nt  their  horfe^, 
for  the  an<iiciit  Roifki^d  ^  tiot  life  ftirrups.  Frorti  the  prifK 
cipal  w«^s  tficVc  #eft  crofs-Toads  ^diverticula^  which  led  to ' 
feme  1ef9-m>ted  pla<?e,  to  acotmtryvnia,  lir  the  like;  whence 
/«ff/^  ek  itveH^cuh  in  'oiahi^  to  return  from  a  digreffion  to  the 
priAdpal  fabjcd  •.' •      '    ^  ' 

Tbe  public  ways  V«?re  named  tither  from  the  petfons  wh6 
firft  laM  them  outf  or  ftrota  the  places  to^  wWdi  they  led.  The- 
chief  of  them  wcrc^  ^        . 

'    Viu  APPIA,  'bcguAf'B^  JpptusClau^us,  the  Ceirfor,  a.  U. 
441.5  Liy,  Ixi  19. ; 'Zhed'bA  xv.  36.  called  Regina  viAHt^Ttt, 
Sint.fi^^    M.  It-    t  ?.  Atendtng  from  the  porta  Cctpena^  firll  to 
Capua,    and   from  tbehce  through  Samnium  and  Apulia  tb 
Bruttdufitiili,  Stra^:  t.   2j)'.   about   ^(Jo   miles,  Id.   vi.    283. 
Apptbs  carried  it  lio  fih'tfter  than  Capua,  above  130  milcsj  Frau" 
tin,  prxTic.  Je  ajuad^ ;  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  credible  he  could 
have  carried  it  fo  Far  during  the  courfe  ,of  one  cenfbrftiip, 
although  he  continued' iti  office   beyond  the    ufuai   tinic  ot 
eighteen  months,  Liv.  ix.  33,     By  whom,  or  at  what  time  it 
was  completed,  is  tincertain-     The   chief  towns  and  ftages 
[inanfionef)  between  Rome  and  BrunduGum  were,  Aricia,  Forum 
^ppiij  i^'arracinoy  Fundi ^  MhHurnxy  Sinutffaf  Capua  ;  Caudiut/tf 
BenevefitntUy  EquotutlcUJUy  Htrdofua^  'C/2ftJ/tnm,  Barium^  Egnatia^ 
BRUNDUSIDM.     Between   Forum    Appii   and  Tcrracina, 
there  wasi  along  the  road,  a  caOarl  or  ditch,  throogh  tlie  pnlm 
Poniina^  v,  Pofnptirm  {or  palur  SatHr^tp  Virg.  iEn.  v}i.    801.), 
im  whieh  travellers  afed'  to  fall  in  a  boat  di^wn  by  a  mule, 
fbrat.  Sfit.  i.  5.  j^.-*-»2$.   chiefly  in  the  night  time,  Sitah,  v. 
233.     That  part  of  the  Appian  way  is  now  quite  tmpaifable, 
from  the  augmentation  of  this  mar(h,  the  exhalations  of  which 
are  fo  noxious,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  flecp  near  it  a  (ingle 
night.     Travellers,  therefore,  are  now  obliged  tp  make  a  cir^ 
t  Cttic  by  Cafa  Nuova  and  Pipernoy  up  towards  the  foot  of  the 
Appcnines.    Several  parts  of  the  .Via  Appia  ftiil  remain  entire. 
It  18  covered  with  broad  ftones   fo  artfully  joined,  that  they 

appear  liKe  one  (lone. There  was  another  way  which  led  to. 

Brundufium,  called  Via  Minucia  or  NUiMiciA,  Ho^nt.  Ep.  i.  iS. 
20.  but  by  what  places  it  pafled  is  uncertain.  The  old  Scl^p^^ 
ttaft  fays,  it  went  throogh  the  country  of  the  Sabints. 

yia  FLA  MINI  A,  extending  through  Etruria  and  Umbri^ 
to  Ariminunvj  made  by  C.  Fiaminius  the  Cen(or,  a.  U.  5339 
Zrfv.  JBpii.'xx.'y  Stfabo  fays,  -by  Fiaminius  the  conful,  v.  218. 
the  colleague  of  llf.  ^miiiu»Lepidus|  a.  U.  566*  JLtv.  xx7pm% 
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4^.  repaired  by  Auguftus,  &uit.  Jt4g.  30.  \  Dio^  liii.  92.  Tkit 
road  was  extended  by  ^milius  Lq;>idu8,  the  cpnful  above 
zncntionedi  from  Ariminuin.  to  Begonia,  and  from  tlience  to 
iVquileia,  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps»  whence  it  was  called  Fia 
EMILIA,  Strab.  ib.  but  Pliny  gives  a  diflferent  accomi^ 
xxxix.  2.  There  w^s  another  ^^MILIA^  through  Pifae 
and  Luna  to  Sabata»  and  from  thence  to  Dertona  in  liguria^ 
made  by  ^miliua  Scaurus,  who  dHg  a  navigate  canal  from 
Pli^centia  to  Parma^  Strabe,  ibid^* 

Via  AURELIA  went  along  the  eoaft  of  Etruria,  Cic.  Cat. , 
,  ii.  4«  and  farther  from  the  fea ;  Via  CASSIA,  in  the  middle 
between  the  Via  Aurelia  and  Flarmnia,  Cic*  Phil.  xii..9*  when 
or  by  whom  they  were  made  is  uncertain. 

There  were  other  roads  in  £truria  near  the  Via  Flaminia^  or 
falling  into  it,  as,.  Via  Clodia,  v.  Claudu,  Qvn/.  Pont,  u  8. 
AnnxA)  August a»  CorneliAi  Ciminia,  &c.  known. onljr 
from  infcriptions.  There  was  a  road  which  led  from  Cremona 
to  Manfua  and  Verona,  called  Via  Posthumu,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  Hijt.  iii.  21. 

Of  the  roads  fouth  of  the  Tiber  the  moft  noted,  next  to  the 
Via  Appia^  were,  the  Via  VALERIA,  leading  from  Tibur  to 
the  country  of  the  Marfi,  and  to  CorGnium,  the  capital  of  the 
Peligni,  5trab.  v.  237.  &  238,  and  the  Via  LATINA,  running 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  former,  and  falling  into  tho 
Via  Appia  at  Caftnum^  or  rather  Cafillnum,  &trab.  ib*  often 
mentioned  by  Livy,  ii.  39.  x.  36.  xxiL  I2.  xxvi.  8. 

The  way  by  which  the  Sabincs  brought  their  fait  from,  the 
fea  over  the  bridge  of  the  Anio,  was  called  Via  SAL  ARIA, 
fe/lus.  Liv.  \iu  9.;  Tacit.  Hift.  iii.  82.  begiilning  from  the 
porta  Collina^  and  not  of  great  lengthy  Ztrab,  v.  228. 

There  is  a  Via  Campana  mentioned  by  Suett)niu8,  Au^.  94. 
the  diredlion  of  which  is  uncertain. 

The  principal  ways  named  from  the  towns  to  which  they 
led  were,  Via  Nomentana,  to  Nomentum,  called  alfo  FicuL<*  - 
NENSis,  Liv,  iii.  52.  i  &uet.  Ner.  48,  falling  into  the  Via  Sataria, 
Sirab.  ib. — Tiburtina,  to  Tibur,  where  the  Via  VaUria 
began  ^  Collatina,  to  CoIIatia  g  Prjenestina,  to  Fratufie  t 
Labicana,  or  Lavic^na,  to  Labicum^  Liv.  iv.  41.;  Gabima, 
toGahiiy  Ias.  ii.  ii.;  ArdeatIn'^,  to  Ardea^  Feftus;  Lad« 
RENTiNA^  to  Laurentuni;  and .  QsTifiNSls,  to  OJlia^  Plin.  £p» 

All  thefe  roads  were  made  and  repaired  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  Liy.^ix.  43*5  §uet.  Aug. '^q.  ^ 

*    There  vv'as  a  road  through  the  country  of  the  jilioh(fgfs^  made  hj  Co*  J)om('itit 
Ahenobarbusj  haoceAtttd  ^^£>oflNfw>GMr.f>ffr.  4« * 

.  :   i*         '  Modern 
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Satof 

Piedmont 

MoatTcrrat 

Miita 

Mantaa 

Pamu 

Modem 

Venice 

Genoa 
Zrocca 

Tofeanj 

Sr.  Marine 

Campagna  d|  Roma      \ 

Aocona 

Urbtno 

St.'  Peter *8  Patrimonj 

Ombria 

Romania 

Bologna* 

Ferrara 
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Modern  Jitwjions  of  Italy. 

Chief  Tmmtm 

Cbamberry 

TUR1N»  Nice 

Cafal     *  ^ 

Milan,  Psviai  Cremona 

Maocua 

Parma,  Pfacencia 

Modena»  MirandoU 

VENICE,  Padua,  Verona,  Aquilea  S 

Genoa 

Lucca 

Floxeoce,  SieAia,  Pi  fa,  Leghorn      i 

St.  Marino 

ROMB,  Titoli,  Frefcati,  Oftia,«) 

Ai^o  '  -* 

Ancona,  Loretto 
ITrbino,  Pefato 
Vit^bok  Ctrica  Vecchia 
Spoietto,  Pemgia 
Rayeona,  Rimini 
Rolo^har 

Fenara  J 

NAPLES,  Capua,   Analpbi,  Be- 

nevento,  Salerno,  Rhcggio,  Ta 

reiito,  Brundiii,  Ouanco 


To  wbmfoki^ff, 
France. 

Ct(alptne  Republic. 


The  Emperor  of 
Offfianjr. 

Repuhli^. 
■Republic* 
Giand   Dolce  of 

Tufirany. 
Reptiblic. 


►'ThePej*. 


.<ki|i^_of 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  ITALY. 

ITALY  was  anciently  pofTefled  by  various  tribes;  the  notth 
^  of  it  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  fouth  by  different  colonies  front 
Greece.  Its  firft  inhabitants/were  the  Jboriginess  their  firft 
king  was  JANUS.  In  his  time  SATURN  having  been  ex^ 
pelled  from  Crete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  after  wandering  through 
different  countries,  came  into  Italy ;  where  he  was  hofpitabl]^ 
entertained  by  Janus,  and  affumed  into  a  (hare  of  the  kingdom. 
The  juft  government  and  wife  inllitutions  of  Saturn,  gave 
occafion  to  the  fable  of  the  Golden  age.  From  him  the  country 
was  called  SATUKNIA,  and  that  par|,of  it  where  he  chiefly 
rcfided  LATIUM,  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  320.  &c.i  Ovid.  Faft.  u^ 
235.;  Dionjf.  u  36.  &  38. 

The  ^notrif  Aus6nes  or  Aurunci^  Ligures^  Ofciy  Pelafj^^ 
Saiifiiy  SamniUSf  Umbri^  i^c.  came  into  Italy  at  different  timeSf 
jpicnyf.u  10,  II,  12,  &c.  Dionyfius  makes  the  AEnoiri  the 
fame  with  the  jfborigineSf  and  to  come  from  Arcadia,  3»  6q* 
He  fays  they  were  called  Aborigines^  from  their  inhabi^ng  the 
mountains^  {dno  twj  iv  to»j  ogmv  «i*Jicr£«jJ  lb.  13,  but  'they 
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feem  to  have  derived  th^ir  name  rather  from  their  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  place,  U.  lo.  They  were  after wardai 
Called  ItalianSy  front  Itatusj  one  of  their  kings,  12^ 
/  About  fixty  years  before  the  Trojan  warv  EVANDER,  the 
fon  of  Carmenta^  a  prophetefs,  brought  into  Latium  a  colony 
of  Arcadians;  ^d  by  the  permifTion  of  FAUNUS,  the  fon  of 
FicuSf  and  grandfon  of  Saturn,  Firg*  Mn.  vii.  48.  then  king  of 
tliie  JthngififeSf  built  a  fmail  village  on  a  bill  near  the  Tiber, 
which  he  called  Pallantium^  from  the  name  of  his  native  city 
P{Jaat:umf  whence  that  place  was  afterwards  called  PALA*- 
TIUM  or  the  Palatine  mount.  Evander  introduced  into  Italy 
'  the  knowledge  of  letters,  of  mufical  inftrumentSj  and  of  fcveral 
other  ufefut  arts,  Dhnjjl  i.  3i.-'34- 

In  the  time  of  Evander  HERCULES  came  into  Italy  after 
}its  conqueft  of  Geryou  in  Spain,  and  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  his  followers,  both  of  Trojan  and  Grecian  extraction,  who 
fettled  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  then  called  Mom  Saturmtu.  Oiie 
CACUS«  a  noted  robberin  the  neighbourhood,  having  carried 
off  by  ftealth  fome  oxen  from  Hercules,  was  flain  by  him,  Dimyf^ 
I.  34. — 45. ;  Liv,  u  7. 5  Ovid,  Fajl.  i.  v.  645.  which  gave  rife 
to  the  fi£iionsof  the  poets,  Virg.  ^/i,  viii.  193.  &c. 

After  the  deftruAion  of  Troy,  ANTENOR,  with  a  multitude 
of  Heneti  from  Paphhgonia,  fettled  at  the  top  o?  the  Hadriatic 
gulf,  and  built  Paimviumf  now  Padua,  Liv*  i.  I. ;  ^irg.  JEn,  U 
242.  ULYSSES  is  Itkewife  faid,  in  his  wanderings,  to  have 
come  into  Italy,  and  to  have  refided  for  fc^me  ,time  at  Circeji^ 
the  city  of  Circe^  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  called  TeUgonus^  who 
founded  Tufculum,  Ovid.  Fnfl.  iv.  69.  This  Telegonus,  going 
to  Ithaea  to  fee  Ulyifes,  was  (hipwrecked  on  that  coafl.  Not 
knowing  where  he  was,  he  began  to  plunder  the  inhabitants ; 
aiyd  wiien  Ulyfles  and  Telemachus  his  fon  came  out  to  repel 
the  invaders,  Telegonns  ignorantly  in  the  fcuffle  flew  his  father, 
as  Oedipus  didLaius,  Ovid.  Faji.  i.  i.  114.  whence  7ufcutum^ 
from  its  lofty  fituation,  is  Cdlltd  Telegoiti  Juga  parrteida^  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  29.  8. 

About  the  fame  ttme^  DIOMEDES,  the  fon  of  Tydeus  and 
king  of  iBtolia,  another  of  the  Grecian  heroes  in  the  war 
againft  Troy,  unwilling  to  return  to  his  native  country,  on 
account  of  the  infideFity  of  his  wife  ^giale^  pafll'd  over  into 
.  Apulia,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Daanuj^  king  of  that 
country,  which  was  called  Dauma^  after  his  name.  Diomed 
built  feveral  cities,  particularly  ARPI,  called  alfo  Argps  Hifpiamf 
Argjripa  or  Argyrippa^  Ovid.  Met.  14.  456,;  Fall.  iv.  7^.^ 
^ir£.  SxL.  xl.  ^46.^  Flin.  iii.  ir.  /  xO,  2^ 

In 
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In  tlie  time  0/  Atys  king  of  Lydia,  one  of  tb«  dcfetodantt , 
of  Hercules,  a  cohfiderable  number  of  Lydians,  forced,  by 
famine  to  leave  their  country,  fet  fail  from  Smyrna  uncterthe 
oondudl  of  Tyrrhenus*  the  kiog'a  fon,  and  landed  in  Umbtia, 
HiTothim  i.  94«  Crofling  the  Appenines  they  are  faid  to  have 
buik  twelve  citieS)  one  of  them  ciilied  Taf^uhu  from  Tariom, 
a  diftioguiflied  chief  among  them.  The  whole  country  waa 
^led  TTaaHSNUj  afterwards  Titffci^  or  ETRURiA,  Sirak. 
V.  219.  ' 

B«t  the  «oft  famous  of  all  th6fe  foreigners  ^ho  came  into 
Italy  was  J&NEAS,  the  fon  of  JnMfes  and  Vmm^  delceoded 
from  the  royal  familv  of  Troy.- 

DARD ANUSi  the  fon  o^  Jupiter  hj  BURr^i  the  daughlet 
.ol  Atlas i  was  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  nation^  and  coofe- 
l|uently  of  the  Romans.  Dionyfius  fays  he  was  a  native  of 
Arcadia,  i..6i.  Strabo,  of  Samothracia,  vii.^n*  Vargt)|  of  Italy^ 
^n.  iii.  167.  Having  removed  into  Afia,  he  married  BaUm^ 
the  daughter  of  Tmcer^  king  of  Phrygia,  and  buiJt  a  city  called 
JJardmuaf  and  afterwards  TROJ  A,  Dionyf.  ihid.  From  Daf« 
daniis  the  Trojans  were  called  DardSmd^  His  descendants 
and  fttcceflbrs  were,  i.  Erichtiamusg  2.  7Vv/,  whence  Tr^tf^ 
the  city  Tioy  j  and  Traes,  the  Trojans;  3.  J/«r,  from  whom 
Troy  was  ealk^  Z/'^^;  4-  Ladmhkfii  a&d  6.  Pnitpu/f,  the 
}aft  king  of  Troy. 

The  great  graod  father  of  iEneas  was  AfirScm^  the  fon  oC 
.Trof  and  brother  of  Ilus^  his  grandfather  was  Capys^  the 
fiiihcr  Qf  jinM/es.  PRIAM  having  refufed  to  reftore  Helcfm^ 
the  wife  of  Memlaus^  king  of  Sparta,  whom  his  fon  Paris  had 
carried  ofi>  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  all  the  ftatea 
of  Greece,  commanded  by  AgamemnM^  the  brother  of  MeoelauSt 
^jd  king  of  ilf/r^//«.-  Troy  underwent  a  fi^ge  of  ten  years, 
bein^  defended  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  HECfOR,  the  fon  of 
.  f  riam:  At  laft  Heaor  was  flain  by  ACHILLES,  the  braveft  of 
the  Greeks,  who  himfelf  alfo  foon  after  was  killed  by  the  treachciy 
of  Paris.  Troy  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  by  a  ftratagem  of 
the  Greeks,  fuggefted  by  Ulyfles,  the  king  of  Itbaca.  Tho^ 
tearcd  a  I^irgc  wooden  image  in  the  form  of  a  horfe,  and 
inclofed  in  it  a  number  of  armed  men.^  This  they  pretendtrd  to 
be  a  vow  to  pacify  tbe  wrath  of  the  goddefs  Mimrva^  for  an 
image  of  that  goddefs  which  UlyfTes  and  Diomedes  had  ftolen 
from  her  temple  in  the;  citadel  of  Troy*  The  Trojans,  deceived 
by  the  falfe  information  of  SINON,  a  pretended  deferter  from 
tbe  Greeks^  brought  the  horfe;  into  the  city,  and,  as  on  facred 
occafions,  devoted  thcmfelves  to  feftivity^^    The  armed  men 

being 
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beiii^lel  but-'of  th«  horfe  by  £^109,  opeaeA  the  gati^s^  and 

admitted  their  companions.     They  fall  upon  the  city.     Priatti 

IS  flatn  by  Pyrrhus^  the  fon  of  Achilks,  and  moft  of  the  Citizens 

.ire  pot  to  the  fword,  or  reduced  to  cajtivity.  '  ^necu  made  his 

efcape  amidft  the  flames,  carrying  hi«  father  Anchtfes  on  his  back, 

who  held  the  facred' things  and  houfehold-gods  in  his  hand!. 

^Jfcaninsox  lulus ^  the  fon  of^neas,  fan  by  hb  father's  fide, 

bavisi^  his  left  hand  litiked.  In  his  father's  right,   .  Creufoy  the 

Wife  of  JBneas,  followed  behind  *,  but  by  fome  accident  miflin|^ 

her  way,  vras  lofl ;  nor  coold  (he  be  found,  although  ^neas 

.returned  to  fearch  for  her.^— This  is  the  account  of  Virgil,  who, 

though  he  embellilhes  fa£is,  yet  felddm  relates  any  thing  far 

which  .there  is  not ''fome  foundation  in  hiftory.     He  indeed 

fttppofes  fome  events  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  his  hero, 

which'took  place  at  a  different  period.     But  in  other  refpe£bs 

«thc  fa£ts  recorded  in  the  JEneid  are  found  to  have  a  wonderful 

.agreement  wich  the  accounts  of  ancient  hiftorians  *• 

r     ^neas  having  coUe£led  his  friends,  and  fuch  as-had  efcapcd 

.from  the  flames  of  Troy,  and  from  the  Greeks,  took  pofieffion 

iof  ftrohg  places  on  mount  Ida.     Great  numbers  afterwards 

Rocked  to  iiim ;  fo  that  the  Greeks  finding  it  impiafiicable  to 

reduce  them,  granted  them  permiflioii  to  depart  4n  fafety  to 

^whatever  place  they  pleafcd.     j£neas,  having  buik' a  fleet,  in 

the  harbour  of  Antandros^  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida, 

.Virgt  JSfi'  iii*  6.  failed  with  twenty  fliips,  A.  i.  391,  firft  to 

'Thrace ^  where  he  founded  a  city  called  after  his  name  ^nta, 

or  Enna^  or  JEntada,  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  iB.  j  and  from  thence  to 

,J)ilaJi  then  ia  Crete.     Being  obliged  to  leave  Crete  by  a  pet- 

.tiience,  he  failed  round  PehponnefuSy  and  having  efcaped  from 

a  ftorm*,  touched  upon  two  fmail  iflands  called  Stropbades,  in 

the  Ionian  fea  (the  abode  of  the  harpies,  Virg,  ^a.  iii.  210.), 

then  he  pa  {Ted  by  Zacynthus,  DuiidHum^  Same  or  .  CephaUnia^ 

and  Ithaca^  he  landed  in  Epire,  firft  at  AEliutn^  Where  was  a 

temple  of  Apollo,  /^.  275. ;  next  2Lt£utirotumf  where  he  found 

^Andromdcbe^  the  wife  of  Hedor,  married  to  Hetenus^  one  of 

sbefons  of  Priam,  who  governed  that  country,  as  guardian 

to  Molojpis  the  fon  of  Pyrrhus^  her  former  hulband,   who  was 

flain   by  Ore/les^  the  fon  of  Agamemnon,  for  depriving  him 

of  Hermi^m^  the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helena,  who  bad 

been  betrothed  to  him,  and  whom  Fyrrhu$,  deferting  Andro- 

•  The  prinopa]  prttcutars  contamrd  in  the  firft  part  of  the  narration  of  Virgil,  are 
biiefiy  iccottsttd  ^  OviU,  Met,  xiii.  6&3«— 7S4«  the  latter  part,  ii.i^iv.  75.  ^c. 

^lacbe. 
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machcy  had  married,  B.  325.  &c.;  Pat^an.*i\.  23^    Helenud 
being  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  1  foretold  to  ^neas . 
what  was  to  befal  hini)'  and  gave  him  direftions  concerning. 
his  voyage}  Dionjf.  i.   51.    j^neas  having    failed    paft   the 
Cerauman  mountains,  croiled  over  into  Italy.     He  offered  up. 
facrifices  to  Juno  in  her  temple  on  the  Japygian  of  Salentint-, 
promontoryi  3.  547.  but  (laid  only  a  (hort  time  ^there  from  aai 
apprehenfion  of  the  Greeks,  who  then  pofiefTed  thofe  parts.  Hut 
396.  &  550.    Having  therefore  cruifed  along  the  bay  of  Taren->| 
turn,  and  the  coaft  of  the  Bruitit^  and  having  paiTed  the  Fretum^ 
Sioilum,  without  entering  it,  he  landed  on  the  country  of  the, 
Cyclops  in  Sicily,  ne;tr  the  foot  of  mount  i^tna,  3.  569. ;  theaj 
having  taken  up  Achemenides,  who  had  been  left  there  three, . 
xnooths  before  by  Ulyfles,  U.  645.  from  fear  of  Polyphemu^  a 
gigantic  Cyclops,  he  fet  fail  again,  v.  666*  and  having  cruifedf 
along  the  eait  and  fouth  coafts  of  Sicily,  he  next  entered  the^ 
port- of  UtrepiUnum,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  north  of  Li/ym 
htumj  707.  at  the  foot  of  mount  Eryx,     Here  he  loft  his  father* 
Anchifa.     Having  departed  from  Sicily  (at  which  time  the  fub- 
}edl  of  the  ^neid  properly  begins,  i.  34.),  he  was  driven  by  a, 
ilorm  on  the  coait  of  Africa^  near  Carfhagt*  '  . 

This  city,  according  to  Virgil,  had  lately  been  built  by  a 
colony  from  Tyre,  under  the  condu^i  of  DIDO,  the  widow  of 
&Vjhfi//,  whom  Pygmalion^  her  brother,  the  king  of  Tyre»  from» 
envy  of  his  riches,  had  flain,  Virg,  /En,  i.  340.  Dido  received. 
iEneas  with  gfeat  hofpitality,  and  falling  in  love  with  him»^ 
wiflied  him  to  ihare  with  her  the  government  of  Carthage  j. 
but  be,  bent  on  failing  for  Italy,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  urged  by  many  intimations  of  the  gods,  left  her;  upox^ 
which  (he,  in  defpair,  flew  herfelf. 

Virgil  fuppofes  Dido  contemporary  with  ^neas;  whereas 
others  make  her  two  or  three  ages  pofterior  to  him.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  anachronifms  which  the  poet,  for  the  fake  ot 
embellifhment,  has  admitted  into  the  ^neid« 

After  failing  from  Carthage,  jl^neas  was  compelled,  by  force 
of  weather,  to  make  for  Sicily.  He  again  landed  at  Dnpanttmp 
the  city  of  Acefiis^  where  he  celebrated  various  games  in  hon<;ur 
of  his  father,  FVrg.  j^n.  v.  Here  I\e  left  fuch  of  his  companions 
as  were  aged  and  infirm,  and  founded  a  city  for  them,  iL  755^, 
called  after  the  name  of  ]u§  friend,,  Acesta,  lb.  718.  .^Igesta^ 
Dianyf.  i.  52.  or  Sbgesta,  C/V:-  Verr^^  ^v.  33.  an^i  built  a  temple 
to  Venus  on  the  top  of  mount  Eryx,  Virg.  it.  759.  Dionyfius 
iays,  of  mountElysnuSf  i^  53.  -       ..,,    .      i     

Frombencc  -^neas  failctl  lor  Itoly.  He  firft  landed  at  Cuma^ 
where  he  confulted  the  oracl^  of  the  Sibvl  \\  and  accompanied 
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by  her,  according  to  Virgil,  vifited  the  infernal  regions  to  pro- 
cur^  an  interview  with  his  father.  Having  kft  Cumdey  be  at  laft. 
landed  at  Laurentnm^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

L  ATINUSy  the  fon  of  Faunus^  was  then  king  of  the  Ahwri" 
f^nes.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  he  at  firft  deter<- 
mined  to  repel  thetn  by  force;  but  changing  his  mind,  he 
made  an. alliance  with  ^neas,  and  iratified  it  by  giving  him 
bis  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage.  £neas  built  a  city 
aear^e  place  where  he  had  landed,  which  he  called  Lavintum^ 
from  the  name  of  his  wife,  Dionyf.  i.  57.^)^61.  about  two 
years  after  the  deftru£lion  of  Troy,  B.  63.  before  Chrift,  1 1 83. 
But  Virgil  fuppofes  iEneas  to  b^ve  fpent  feven  years  iiyluii 
voyages,  JEn,  ujin.  v.  526. 

TURNUS,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  to  whom  Lavinia  had  been 
betrothed  before  the  arrival  of  ^neas,  taking  it  aniifs  that  a 
foreigner  was  preferred  before  him,  made  war  on  Lacinus  and 
JEneas.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  Latinus  andTur- 
nus  itM^Dionjf.  t.  64.  Livy  fays  that  only  Latinus  was  ilain,  i.  2. 
Both  agree  that  ^neas  gained  the  vi£lory,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  of  his  father-in-law.  But  he,  too,  about  four  years  ifter^ 
fell  in  battle,  fighting  againft  Mfzentiui,king  of  the  Tufcans,  to 
whomTurnus  or  his  descendants  had  applied  for  afli (lance  *• 

Virgil  gives  quite  a  different  account  of  this  matter.  .He 
fappofes  almoft  all  the  diflFerent  dates  and  petty  kings  of  Ital^ 
to  form  a  combination  againft  ^neas,  who  was  fupported  by  no 
alliance  but  that  of  Evander.  King  Latinus  is  reprefented  as  an 
old  man,  incapable  of  taking  any  perfonal  concern  in  the  war. 
After  various  engagements,  in  which  many  on  both  fides  fell* 
Ae  diief  of  whom,  on  the  fide  of  Turuuf^  were,  Mezentius  and 
his  fon  Laufus^  and  an  illuftrious  female  warriof,  CAMILLA  $ 
on  the  fide  of  JEneas,  m/usztkA  EurjSlut,  and  PattaSy  the  fon  of 
£vander)  it  was  at  laft  determined  that  iEneas  and  Turnus 
fliottld  decide  their  differences  in  fingle  combat :  Turnus  falls^ 
and  Aneas  obtains  Lavinia  as  the  prize  of  his  vidory. 

After  the  death  of  ^neas,  ASC4NIU3  or  lULUS,  his 
Ion,  fucceeded.  Iatj  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  born  of 
Criija  or  Lavinm^  but  fays,  that  by  reafon  of  his  youth  he 
was  unfit  for  the  government*  and  dierefore  that  Lavinta  ruled 
during  his  minority,  i.  3.  &  btft  Dlonyfius  takes  no  notice  of 
this.  He  relates  that  Aicanius,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne^ 
being  befieged  by  MeseotiuSt  feat  proposals  for  ail  accommoda- 

•  DimffAmt  fdttet  dttt.tfae  ko^  of  JRnnt  eool4  aSr  %e  fmnti^  mA  tint  he  «m 
thcwghc  to  kfft  keen  irowatd  m  the  ri?er  Nooiiciiu.  AAci  kit  4ejtii  hi  wm  «or . 
tklmped  m  a  god  ;  whence  he  it  fii4  ^f ««  ^djjtdtrc  wiftH  Jvveaal.  ju.  6}*  end  called 
iNUXOeS,  liit^  Sil.  viii.  if*  Otid.  Met.  lif.  «of. 

Uoni 
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tioQ  ;  but  provoked  by  the  intolerabte  terms  which  were  offered 
hira,  among  th^  re(l«  that  all  the  wine  pix)duced  ia  Laiium 
(hould  be  aQQually  fent  into  Etruria ;  having  confectttedthe 
fruit  of  the  vine  to  Jupiter  (whence  the  fe(lival|  Vikalia>  Chid* 
Faji.  iv.-877.)f  he  made  a  vigorous  fally  in  the  oight-^tmey 
routed  the  enemy,  and  forced  Mezentios  in  his  turn  to  fue  for 
peace»  which  was  granted  hiai,  Dionjf.  u  65. 

Afcanius  built  a  new  city,  called  ALBA  LONG  A*,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  feat  of  governmenti  about  thirty  yeara  aftet 
the  foundation  of  Lavinium,  lb.  66. ;  Liv*  i«  3* 

The  Alban  kings  after  Afcanius,  for  400  years,  Strai.  v» 
p.  229.  were,  i.  Sylvius,  which  became  a  family  name  to  aU 
his  fucceiTors ;  i.'Laiinus;  3.^/5^;  4,  jtiyj  g  5.  Capyt :  6* 
Capetus  :  7.  Titerlnut,  who  being  drowned  in  eroding  the  AI-« 
biila,  gave  the  name  of  Tibenis  to  that  river  ^  8.  Agrippa^ 
9.  Romulus  Sylvius  \  lo.  AventinuSj  who  gave  name  to  the 
mountain,  being  buried  there  \  and  xi«  Proca,  Liv.  L  3.  OuV. 
Met.  xiv-  609. 

Dionyfius  fays,  that  Sylvius  was  not  the  fon  of  Afcanius, 
but  bis  brother,  by  Lavinia,  who  brought  him  forth  in  a  wood 
(whence  his  name,  ^iwl  fylvis  fuit  ortus  in  aitisy  Ovid.  Faft. 
iv.  4iO>  ^°  t^^  cottage  of  a  faithful  fervant,  wh6-had  privately 
carried  her  thither,  left  (he  ihould  fuffer  injury  from  her  ftep' 
foQ  :  that  the  fon  of  Afcanius  was  called  lULUS,  who,  claim* 
ing  the  crown  after  his  father's  deaths  was  fet  afide  by  the 
fuffirages  of  the  people ;  but  as  a  compenfation  for  the  lofs  was 
inveftcd  with  the  f^tcred  office  of  high-prieft,  in  feveral  refpcAs 
fupertor  to  that  of  king  ;  which  prieithood  continued  hereditary 
in  the  lulian  family,  who  were  the  defcendants  of  this./<//<//|  to 
the  time  of  Dionyfius.     From  that  family  Julius  Caefar  and 
Aaguftus  willied  it  to  be  believed  that  they  were  deCcended 
(which  pretenfion  Lucan  calls  Fabula  Troja,   vtu  ai2.   aftet 
Dionvfiusy  u  70.) ;  and  the  frequent  ailufions  of  the  poets  and 
Hiftoriaris  of  that  time  to  their  divine  origin,  cannot  be  p^operlf 
under  flood  without  fume  acquaintance  with  their  lineage}  Ovid^^ 
Faft.  iv.  25,  &c. 

FOUNDATION  ^/"ROME,  and  Ht  Government  by  Kings. 

PROCA  had  two  fons,  Numltor  and  Amulius.    To  Numi« 
tor,  the  elder,  he  left  Che  crown,  to  the  other,  his  treafares*. 

*  Ic  W  tM  ta  liave  bees  cilled  ALBA  from  a  white  fow,  f mnd  by  the  Trojant 
i^on  cbcir  Irft  landing  ia  haly,  with  a  Utter  of  70  young,  V\rg.  J£n.  iii.  ^89   x!ii. 
4a.  U%t.  Jmvtmai.  xU-  Jl   which  ciriumftance  had  been  preditledto  i£ne«a,  Vvg^ 
ih,  a4Mi  wai  ndLQi^td  a  motL  I'avouxable  omen,  Juvenal,  ib%  Vmro  d»  rt  rufi^  ii«  4. 
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By  means  of  thefe  AMULIUS  fupplanted  his  brotkefj  and 
reifrned  in  his  flead.  To  deprive  Numitor  of  all  hopes  of  off- 
fpring,  he  caufed  his  fons  to  be  put  to  death,  and  made  his 
<iaughter  Rhea  Sylvia,  or  Ilia  *,  a  veftal  virgin.  She,  however^ 
became  with  child,  OviJ,  Fajl.  iii.  2i.  and  to  palliate  her 
ofience,  gave  out  that  it  was  bv  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  She 
brought  forth  male  twins,  wnom  Amulius  ordered  to  be 
thrown  into  the  running  water,  and  herfelf  to  be  caft  into  pri- 
fon,  or,  as  fome  fay,  to  be  put  to  death,  Dionyf,  i.  79.  Pro- 
•  Tidentially,  (forte  quadatn  divinitus^J  fays  Livy,  i.  4.  the  Tiber 
had  overflowed  its  banks ;  fo  that  lubfidtng,  it  left  the  yeflel  in 
which  the  infants  were  ezpofed  on  dry  ground.  It  is  faid  that 
a  (he-wolf  coming  that  way  gave  them  fuck,  and  that  Faujlulus, 
the  keeper  of  the  king's  flock,  found  her  licking  them  with  her 
tongue.  By  him  they  were  carried  to  his  cott^tge,  to  be  nurfed 
by  his  wife  Laurentia,  and  were  brought  up  by  him  as  his  own 
cnildren^ 

ROMULUS  and  REMUS,  for  fothey  were afterwardsnamed, 
being  thus  miraculoufly  preferved,  when  they  grew  up,  are  faid 
to  have  difcovered  marks  of  their  being  fprung  from  a  nobler 
origin  than  was  thought.  Inftead  of  loitering  among  the  folds^ 
they  ufed  to  traverfe  the  forefts  in  hunting,  and  not  only  to  en- 
counter wild  beafts,  but  alfo  to  attack- robbers  loaded  with  booty, 
and  to  divide  the  prey  among  the  Oiepherds.  In  one  of  thefe 
excurfions  Remus  was  taken  and  brought  before  Amulius.  He 
was  chiefly  charged  with  having  carried  ofl^  plunder  from  the 
lands  of  Numitor.  He  was  therefore  given  up  to  Numitor  to  be 
puniflied.  In  the  mean  time  Fauftulus,  who  had  hitherto  paflled 
as  their  father,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  Remus,  difcovered  to 
Romulus  the  fecrct  of  their  birth  ;  and  from  certain  circum- 
ftances,  Numitor  almoft  recognized  Remus  for  his  grand-fon. 
In  fhort,  Amulius  is  flain,  and  Numitor  redored  to  the  throne. 

Romulus  and  Remus  refolved  to  build  a  city  in  thofe  places 
where  they  had  been  brought  up.  Not  only  their  former 
companions,  but  alfo  a  number  of  Albans  and  others  joined 
them.  To  deltrmine  which  of  them  fliould  found  and  govern 
the  new  city,  jfhey  had  recourfe  to  omens.  A  difpute  having 
arifen  about  tl^  matter,  and  in  confequence  a  fcufife,  Remus 
was  ff^in.  The  common  (lory  is,  that  he  was  killed  by  Ro- 
mulus, for  having  in  derifion  leapt  over  his  new  walls  ;  or  by 
one  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  building  the  walis/^  Dipnyf.  i. 
87.;  Liv.  I.  6.  ;  Ovid.  Fifl.  iv.  837. 

*  From  whom  Romolut  is  called  ImSdrs,  OxU,  Met.  xW.  824.  which  name  1% 
HHft  giTcn  to  GatiKfRgdes  the  cup-l^carcr  of  Ju^iur,  m  being  tb<  brcther  of  iKus,  and 
ksra  a  Txox  or  iVmrn,  IS,  &.  i6o. 

ROME- 
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Rome  was  founded*  about  7^3  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  After  the  city  was  built,  as  DionyHus  informs  us,  Ro- 
mulus aflembled  the  people  to  fettle  their  form  of  government. 
He  himiclf  was  unanimoufly  ek^cd  King.  The  people  wcrt 
divided  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curU  or  pa- 
rifhes.  I  he  chief  of  a  tribe  was  called  TriBUn-us,  a  tribune  9 
and  of  a  curia^  Curio.  The  land  was  alfo  divided  into  thirty 
equal  parts,  to  anfwcr  to  the  number  of  curia.  Thcfe  pa^^» 
were  dillr4t>uted  by  lot.  A  certain  portion,  however,  was  firft 
exempted,  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  facred  rites  and 
temples,  and  alfo  for  public  exigencies.  The  people,  in. point 
of  rank,  w^s  divided  into  two  orders,  Patricians^  or  nobility  ; 
and  PUbetansj^  or  common  people  5  conncfted  tojrcthcr  as  pa^ 
trmt  and  clients.     \t  was  ordained  that  the  Patricians  fliduld 

E?rform  ,  facred  things,  and  take  care  bf '  the  date  v  that  th^ 
lebcians  fliould  cultivate  the  ground,  and  exercife  mechanic 
trades  or  handicrafts,  Dionyj^  ii.  g.  A  third  order '"was  after^ 
wards  added,  called  Equiles  or  Knights.  From  oach  Iribd 
were  raifed  a  thoufand  foot  foUiiers  and  an  hundred  horfe* 
Thefe  were  called  a  legion.  An  hundred  fenators  were  ^hofeil 
to  form  the  public  council ;  each  tribe,  ami  each  curia^  no-^^ 
miuaccd  three,  which  made  ninety-nine.  Romulus  complotud 
the  nomber  by  nominating  a  prefident. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  facred  rirej?.  The  mod  im- 
portant were  performed  by  the  King  him  Pel  f.  He  a£led  a« 
prieft,  judge,  and  general.  He  was  didia^uiflKd  by  a  parii- 
cular  drefs  called  rd^^ />r4f/f;tf/j,  (a  white  wool  It  n  robe,  fringed 
Witli  purple,}  and  twelve  officers,  called  HHorSi  who  went  be-* 
fore  him,  carrying  ench  on  his  iliouldcr  a  bundle  of  rods,  with 
tn  axe  flock  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  fenate  confultcd  about 
the  things  which  the  King  laid  before  it.     Senators  were  diftir> 

5itiflied  by  a  broad  ftripc  of  purple  on  the  breait  of  their  tunic. 
'he  people  alone,  in  their  aflemblies,  called  Comitiay  had  t&C 
power  of  cnafting  hw4,  choofing  magiftrates,  and  declaring 
War*  TTie  army  was  iTndcr  the  command  of  the  King.  The 
chief  officers  of  the  foot  were  cjlIeJ  trihumsy  and  under  them 
centmrienSf  or  commanders  of  hundreds  5  of  the  cavalry,  pf^" 
fiHSf  and  under  them  decurions^  or  commanders  Of  tens.  Ro^ 
flittlat  cbofe  300  choice  men  to  guard  his  perfon^  whom  he 
called  Ceifres,  and  their  commander,  PrafeSf  of  tht  Celeref, 
Dionyf*  ii»  3*<^2  5.  This  Was  the  origin  of  the  equefitiari 
orJer. 

To  cncrcaft  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  aft 
*JjUtm  or  fan£luary,  where  fugitives  of  every  kind  from  all  qtiar- 
leri  might  be  fi:cttr<u.    To  procure  wives  for  bis  fubje^,  he 
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fene  ambafiadors  round  the  neighbonring  dates  to  rcqotft'aTt 
allUnce ;  but  his  propofals  were  every  v/here  reje&ed  with  dif-, 
dain.  Romulus  therefore  by  a  decree  of  the  fetiate  ordered 
a  fefiival  to  be  proclaioled  in  honour  of  NeptuQC)  and  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  (he  games  with  all  poflible  magnificence. 
Many  came  from  th^  neighbouring  towas>  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  fee  not  only  the  games,  but  alfe  the  new  city. 
While  the  minds  of  thefe  (Irangers  were  intent  on  the  fpec- 
taele^  the  Roman  youth,  upon  a  fignal  given,  carried  off  tbe 
mgins,  as  Dionyfius  fays,  to  the  number  of  68^3,  A  ii.  c*  30^ 
The  parents  fled  home  in  trepidation. 

A  fierce  war  enfued.  If  all.  the  dates  had  united  their 
forces  together,  Rome  would  have  been  ruined.  But  their  re- 
ienti^ae^t  was  too'  violent  to  brook  delay.  The  Canifunfer 
therefore,  alone,  made  an  inroad  on  the  Roman  territory. 
Romulus  marched  againft  them,  routed  them  in  battle,  and 
kaviog^fiiiin  their  King  Acron^  prefented  his  fpoila,  called  fp^ 
Ua  opima,  to  Jupiter,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  uader  the 
name  of  Jupiter  FereiriuSi  'which  was  the  firft  temple  built 
at  Rome.  This  was  the  origin  of  t)ie  barbarous  cuftom  of 
Iriunnphs  *.. 

Romulus  was  next  attacked  by  the  Antemnates^  and  then  by 
the  Cruftuminij  both  of  whom  he  likewife  eafily  conquered ; 
and,  inftead  of  deftroyirig  the  captives,  according  to  the  favage 
cuftona  of  that  age,,  he  admitted  them  into  the  freedom  of  the 
city  \  which  qfage  proved  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of  the 
Roman  greatacfs.  ,  ■ , 

The  laft  ahd  moft  dangerous  war  was-  from  TATIUS,  ling 
of  the  Sabtnes  \  who,  having  led  his  army  to  Rome,  got  pof* 
ielfion  of  the  capitol,  by  the  treachery  of  TarpeiSf  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sp,  Tarpeius  who  commanded  it.  Several  fierce  combata 
took  place  between  xht  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  moftly 
with  equal  fuccefs.  At  hd,  when  the  armies  of  both  nationa 
were  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  a  decifive  engagement,  the 
Sabine  women,  whofe  wrongs  had  occafioned  the  war,  ruflied 
in  between  them,  In  the  garb  of  Cupplianrs,  imploring  their  p»- 
ier»tsandhud>ands  to  drop  their  refentment,  and  not  dain  them* 
felves  by  mutual  daughter.  The  generals  and  armies  on, both 
fides  were  moved.  A  conference  enfued ;  and  they  not  only  coor 
eluded  an  alliance,  but  united  the  two  dates  into  one.  It  was 
agreed  tliat  Romulus  aiKl  Tatias>lhould  reign  joimlyj  arid  wkh^ 

*  TKe  S^jia  Opltfiaf  or  the  ipoijrof  the  genrnt  oftbe  enemy  iUifi  by  the  generti 
nf  ihc  Romans,  were  only  twice  o>  tiined  afterwards,  i.  by  A.  Cornelius  CoiTus,  wh» 
fhut  tar  Toiumntas,  King  of  the  Vejrntet,  a.  a.  318$  and  z.  by  M.  Ctaudiot 
Maicelliifi,  whoilew  Vixido^)an>»,  Kin^oftheCaals,  »,tt.  530.    ;     .'      * 
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.  equal  authority ;  that  Rome  (hoold  be  the  feat  of  gorernmene^ 
but  that  the  people  of  both  nations  fhou|d  be  called  QuirItes^ 
from  CureSy  the  capital  of  Tatitls,  Liv.  i.  13.  The  number 
of  the  fenators  W2is  doubled,  or  at  leaft  much  encreafed,  by 
the  addition  of  new  ixlembers  from  the  Sabines.  The  Calian 
iind  ^irinal  hills  were  added  to  the  city.  DionyCus  makes 
this  agreement  between  thefe  two  ftates  to  have  been  the  tStOt 
ot  an  embafly  of  the  wonien  to  their  parents,  ii«  45,  &c. 

Some  years  after,  Tatius  being  flain  m  a  tumult  at  Lavi* 
ilium 9  Romulus  again  became  fole  fovefcign. 

The  Fidenates-wctt  next  fubdued,  and  a  colony  fent  to  their 
City.  The  VejenteS^  taking  tip  arms  to  avenge  their  caufe, 
trere  alfo  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fue  for  peace. 

Romulus,  elated  with  thefe  fucceiTes,  began  to  grow  info- 
lent.  He  foon  after  difappeared,  being  torn  to  pieces,  as  it 
tiras  faidy  by  the  fenators.  It  was,  however,  commonly  be- 
lieved, fays  Livy,  that  he  had  been  tranflated  to  heaven ;  and 
this  perfuafion  was  confirmed  by  the  foleoin  declaration  of  one 
Julius  Proculus^  who  faid  that  he  had  feen  him  afcend  to  the 
xthereal  regions,  Liv.  i.  i6.  Romulus  reigned  thtrty-feveit 
years,  and,  according  to  Dionyfius,  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  reign,  iL  56.  He  was  worfiiipped  as  a 
^od  after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Ovid.  Fajl. 
\u  475.  and  his  wife  Herfilia^  as  a  goddels,  called  Hora,  Id. 
Met.  iv.  V.  ult. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,,  there  was  an  interregnum  for 
a  year.  NUMA  POMPILIUS,  from  Cures,  a  cltj  of  the 
Sabines,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  judice  and  religion,  was 
thofen  by  the  fenatc  and  people  to  fucceed.  He  was  inaugurated 
after  taking  the  omens  \  for  after  Romulus  it  became  a  cuftom 
that  no  one  ever  entered  on  an  office  without  confulting  the 
aufpiccs,  or  taking  omens  from  the  Aight  of  birds. 

^^uma  endeavoured  to  foftcn  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  by 
a  fenfe  of  religion,  and  by  laws. 

For  this  purpofe  he  lived  in  peace  with  his  neighbovirs  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign.  He  built  a  temple  to  Janus ^  which 
fiiould  be  (hut  in  time  of  peace,  and  open  in  time  of  war.  It 
was  only  once  (hut  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  the  time  of 
Auguftus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifft  Punic  war. 

BeGdes  the  general  bodies  of  priefts,  the  P^ntifi^esj  who  had 
the  chief  dire^ion  of  facred  things,  the  Au^tirs^  who  expla^ti- 
cd  omens,  &c.  Numa  inftitiited  certain  prices  to  particular 
deities  ;  one  to  Jupiter,  called  Flamen  Dialis ;  to  Mars,  Fla* 
nun  JUartialis  g   and   to  Romulusj  Flarmn  ^tirinal'is ;   four 
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J)ricftcflcs  to  Vcfta,  called  Vejldl  Firghts,  who  ftiould  Uep 
the  facrcd  fire  always  burningi  &c.  A  round  fliield  (anciU) 
having,  as  was  Tappofedj  fallen  from  heaven^  Numa  ordered 
eleven  other  (hields  to  be  made  like  It,  that  it  might  not  be 
ftoleii,  and  appointed  twelve  prtefls,  called  Saliiy  facred  to 
MarS)  to  take  care  of  them  }  becaufe  the  prefervation  of  this 
iliield  was  confidered  as  a  pledge  of  the  perpetuity  oJF  the 
empire. 

To  imprefs  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  veneration  Jot 
his  inftitutions^  Numa  gave  out  that  he  made  cherh  all  by  the 
direAion  of  the  goddefs  JSgeria,  whom  Livy  calls  his  wife, 
u  21.  and  u(ed  frequently  to  retire  to  a  certain  grove,  f.s  if  to 
hold  interviews  with  her,  and  with  the  mufes,  (Camana,)  to 
whom  the  grove  was  confecrated.  To  (hew  of  what  im^ 
portaiice  he  thoiight  the  obferyance  of  truth  and  fidelity,  bt 
built  a  temple  to  FAITH. 

Numa  divided  the  year  into  twelve  lunar  months ;  and  to 
make  it  agree  with  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  appointed  that  every 
fecond  year  an  additional  month,  called  mertfis  WTEKCA'^^ 
LARISj  (hould  be  inferted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  cdnfifting  of 
more  or  fewer  days,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Pontijices*  The  year 
of  Romulus  had  only  ten  months,  and  began  with'  Mafch. 

Numa  alfo  divided  the  days  into  fajli  and  nefaflh  On  the 
latter  no  court  of«  juftice  nor  afiembly  of  the  people  could  be 
held. 

Numa  reigned  forty-three  years,  and  diid  in  the  eighty-third 
^ear  of  his  age,  Liv.  i.  i8. — 22. ;  Diottjf,  ii.  57I  &  ad  fin. 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS  was  choftii  by  the  people  to  foe- 
ceed.  The  fenate  ratified  their  choice.  Tullus  was  not  only 
unlike  the  former  king,  but  even  more  fond  of  war  than  Ro« 
mulus.  His  firft  war  wa$  with  the  Albans.  When  the  ar« 
mies  of  both  flates  were  ready  to  engage,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  public  fortune  fhould  de  determined  by  three  champions  on 
each  fide.  There  happened  to  be  three  twin-brothers  in  each 
army.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been  called  Horatily  and 
the  Albans  Curiatiu  They  fought  in  prefence  of  both  armies* 
Two  of  the  Romans  fell ;  the  three  Albans  w^re  wounded* 
The  furviving  Roman  was  unhurt.  He,  therefore,  to  feparate 
the  Curiatii,  betook  himfelf  to  flight.  '  They  followed  as  their 
llrength  allowed.  The  Roman,  looking  back,  perceives  them 
following  him  at  a  confiderable  didance  from  each  other,  and 
one  of  them  not  far  off.  He  fuddealy  turns  and  difpatches 
him  s  fo  likewife  the  next,  and  then  the  third.  Thus  the 
Albans  were  fubjedled  to  the  Romans^ 
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HORATIUS,  returning  to  the  city  in  triumpli,  bearing  the 
fpoili  of  the  Curiatiii  was  met  by  his  fiftcr,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  one  of  them.  She  obferving  on  her  brother's 
(boulder  the  robe  of  her  lover,  which  ftie  herfclf  had  wrought, 
teariog  her  hair,  and  beating  her  bread,  fcrcamed  aloudf 
calling  upon  the  deceafed  by  name.  The  fierce  youth,  pro- 
voked at  the  lamentation  of  his  fiftcr  upon  his  viftory,  and 
imidft  fo  great  public  joy,  ftabbed  her  with  his  fword.  For 
this  atrocious  deed  he  was  tried  and  condemned  by  two  judges 
fduutnvtrij  appointed  by  the  King.  Horatins  appealed  from 
this  fcntencc  to  the  people,  who,  at  the  interccflion  of  his  father, 
acquitted  him,  rather  frpm  an  admiratiou  of  his  bravery  thaa 
from  the  jullice  of  his  C9ufe.  He  was,  however,  appointed  to 
make  certain  expiations,  and  obliged  to  pafs,  as  it  were,  under 
a  yoke*,  like  a  vanquifbed  enemy,  with  hi^head  covered, 

Metius  Fufettus^  the  diftator  of  the  Albans,  did  not  long 
quietly  fubmit  to  the  fovcreiftnty  of  Rome.  He  fecrctly  iofti- 
gate4  the  FideniUi  and  VejenUs  to  revolt,,  by  a  promife  of 
coming  over  to  tbem  when  they  (hould  join  battle ;  but  he 
wanted  refolution  to  perform  his  promife.  Having  broughjt 
his  forces  to  the  afliflance  of  Tullus,  according  to  treaty,  when 
the  fight  was  about  to  begin,  he  drew  o(F  his  army  to^arar^S 
fome  eminences  adjoining,  and  waited  there  to  fee  which  nde 
would  have  th<  advantage,  refolving  to  join  the  vi£lorsp  Tullus 
perceiving  this,  with  great  prefence  of  mind  told  his  men,  that 
the  Albans  were  leading  round,  by  his  order,  to  attack  the 
FiJetiaUs  from  behind.  This  was  pronounced  fo  loudly,  tha^ 
the  enemy  alfo  might  hear  it.  The  confequence  was,  that  th^ 
Romans  boldly  advanced,  and  the  Fidenatts^  thinking  them* 
felyes  betrayed,  were  defeated.  Mettus,  having  brought  dowii  * 
his  army,  congratulated  Tullus  on  his  victory.  Tullus  appear* 
log  to  take  this  in  good  part,  ordered  the  Albans  to  join  thei|r 
camp  to  that  of  the  Romans.  Next  day  he  fummoned  both 
armies  to  an  aflembly,  to  which  the  foldiers  always  came  with- 
out arms.  The  Albans,  eager  to  hear  the  Roipan  king  de- 
cUim»  itood  next  his  tribunal.  On  a  fudden  the  aflembly  is 
furrounded  with  armed  men.     Dionyfius  fayS|  that  the  brave^ 

*  The  mtlitarv  yoke  (jugum)  waf  made  «f  three  fpe^,  two  fixed  ia  the  grovod 
pnd  one  a£iof$.  The  jugum  of  Horat'ms  wat  compofed  of  two  altars,  and  a  beaa^ 
placed  ov^r  Che  x*'ay  4Cro'.i  tbem,  called  Soroiium  Ti^itLVM*  ibt  Sifttr^s  Usm»  \ 
It  waa  ftanding  in  the  time  of  Livy  and  Dionyfiust  having  bren  always  reparred 
it  the  pulltc  ea pence,  and  certain  liacred  rites  were  aonttally  performed  at  it^ 
IXfnrf.  111.  21. )  Liv  i-  16.  fn  memory  of  thoTc  illuftrious  yoothSy  a  law' was  maiCy 
and  nbferred  d»ring  the  eati^ence  of  the  rcpablic,  that  if  any  out  bad  three  male 
chUdien  at  a  biilh^  they  lbo»ld  be  iapporud  by  the  public  ta  tb^  age  of  ptibtrty, 
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of  the  Roman  foldiers  ha.d  been  ordered  to  bring  their  fwords 
concealed  uader  their  garmentSi  lii.  27.  Tullus  lays  open  the 
treachery  of  the  Alban  kiog.  Mettus  being  conTi£ied^  was 
inijLantly  tied  to  two  carriages,  and  his  body  torn  in  pieces, 
Vir^.  JEn.  viii.  642*  the  oniy  inftance,  fays  Livy,  in  which 
the  Romans  ever  violated  the  laws  of  humanity  in  their  [Hiniflw 
ments,  i.  2i^.  The  city  of  Alba  was  deftroyed,  after  it  had  ' 
flood  400  yearsi  Llv.  i.  29. ;  Virg.  JEn.  i.  276.  Dicnyfius  fays, 
487  years,  iii.  3(.  and  all  the  inhabitants  brought  to  Rome. 
The  chief  men  were  admitted  into  the  fenate ;  ten  iurnut  of 
Muifes^  or  300  horfemen,  were  alfo  chbfen  from  the  Albans,  and 
jip/oportional  number  of  foot-foldiers  diftributed  among  the 
le^^ions.  Mount  Calius  w^s  added  to  the  city,  Liv.  i.  -  307 
urnicb  Dionjii us  fays  had  been  added  upon  the  admifiion  of 
the  Sabjnes,  ii.  50.  but  mentions  its  being  included  within  the 
fqptartum^  or  wall  furrounding  the  city,  by  Tullus,  iii.   I.  * 

In  confidence  of  fo  great  an  addition  of  (trength,  Tullus,  on 
account  of  foine  grounds  pf  offence,  declared  war  on  the 
Sabines,  who  were  at  that  time,  fays  Livy,  i.  30.  the  moifc 
powerful  flate  in  Italy,  next  to  the  Etrurians :  for  it  was  only 
*9  part  of  that  nation  which  had  removed  to  Rome  under  Ta- 
jiiis.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Sabines  wcrft 
v^nquifhed. 

'  After  this,  according  to  DionyGus,^Tullus  was  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Latins  for  five  years,  but  never  came  to  a  general 
a£tion  \  the  two  nations  only  making  inroads  upon  the  territo- 
ries of  each  other.     At  lad  peace  was  agreed  on, 

Tullusj  in  confcqucnce  of  a  lingering  diftemper,  became 
^  very  religious  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Being  (Iruck  with 
lightning,  he  was  burnt  with  his  houfe  and  family,  by  the 
'  anger  of  Jupiter,  who,  as  it  was  thought,  was  offended  ^t  his 
improper  worfhip,  Liv.  i.  31.  or  on  account  of  his  formet 
neglcft  of  religion,  Dhnyf,  iii.  35.  Some  fay  he  perifhed  by 
treafon^  Ih,     Tjillus  reigned  thirty-two  years* 

ANGUS  M  ARCIUS,  the  grandfon  of  Numa,  by  his  daugh- 
ter,  fucceeded,  being  chofen  by  the  people,  and  his  elr£lion  wa$ 
Confirmed  by  the  fenate.  Ahcus  was  neither  fo  warlike  a^ 
Romulus,  nor  fo  pacific  as  Numa,  but  of  a  difpofition  between 
tlie  two.  He  rcfturcd  the  ppblic  facred  rites,  ns  they  had  been 
inditutcd  by  Nun: a.  Being  attacked  by  tlie  Latins,  he  pro- 
claimed wnr  agninfrthem  in  a  certain  form,  by  means  of  priefts, 
called  FecuileSi  which  form  poftcrity  obfervcd,  Liv.  \,  32.  He 
took  feveral  towns  of  the  Xiaiins,  and  tranfported  their  tnha- 
bitanls  to  Rome.  Mount  Aventine  was  added  '  to  the  city  for 
their  reception.    Thtmjanicuium  alfo  was  added  on  the  north 
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Ihetj  a  w#t>den  bridge  f  pons  fublieius)  beiog  then  for  the 
firft  time  made  over  that  river ;  this  moiinc  was  added,  not  for 
want  of  room,  bat  left  at  any  time  it  ihould  ferve  as  a  Eartrefa 
to  the  eaemy.  ^  As  an  additional  fecurity  to  the  city,  Ancus 
dug  a  ditch  round  the  wall  through  all  the  level  grounds.  It 
was  called  Fossa  Qui&fTiu m.  Seeing  clandeftine  crimes  were 
committed  from  the  number  of  inhabitants,  ke  built  a  prifom 
adjoining  to  the  Forum  or  public  place,  for  the  terror  of  male^ 
factors*  Ancus  extended  the  Roman-  territory  to  the  Tufcaa 
fea,  and  built  OJtia^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  to  feive  as 
a  jHMTt  for  Rome.    Salt  pits  were  made  around  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Ancus^  one  Luaimo  removed  to  Rome  from 
Tarqaiinil,  a  city  of  Etruxia.  He  was  not  a  native  of  that  place, 
but  originally  from  Corinth,  whence  his  father  Demaraius^  who 
had  acquired  great  riches  by  trade,  was  obliged  to  fly  on  ac* 
count  of  a  fedition.  Lucumoy  the  heir  of  his  father's  fortune, 
inatried  Tanijuil,  a  woman  of  family  and  of  high  fpirit ;  who^ 
feeing  her  huiband  not  refpeded  by  the  nobles  of  the  place,  a$ 
b^g  the  fon  of  ;in  exile  and  a  merchant,  prevailed  on  him  to 
go  and  fettle  at  Rome,  where  merit  alone  made  diftindion 
(ommi  ix  virtute  noiiliiasj.  There  he  called  himfelf  LUCIUS 
TARQUINIUS*.  His  being  a  ftranger,  and  his  weakh,  at«- 
tra&ed  the  notice  of  the  Romans ;  and  he  made  fo  good  ufe  of 
his  forttine,  that  he  not  only  gained  the  affe£lioa  of  the  citizens, 
bat  likewife  became  a  favourite  at  court,  to  fuch  a  degreet  that 
AncttSy  in  his  will,  left  him  guardian  to  his  children.  Ancus 
reigned  twenty-four  years. 

Tavquinius  ufed  every  art  to  get  himfelf  appointed  fucceflbr. 
On  the  day  of  the  eleftion,  he  fent  away  the  fons  of  Ancus, 
who  were  now  near  the  age  of  puberty,  to  hunt.  In  a 
ftudied  fpeech,  he  fet  forth  his  claims  to  the  crown  with  fo 
DQcli  addrefs,  that  the  people  URanimoully  conferred  it  on  hinu 
To  ftrengthen  his  inteseil  he  chofc  an  hundred  new  feoatorsf • 

Tarquin 

*  (Z^wcms,  inftead  of  LufuiOy  as  prammen^  and  Tar^uiniuSf  as  mmen  or  name^ 
accotding  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  Dionyf.  iii.  4^.)  LivyUy.t,  i.  34.  be  called 
himtdt  Tarfuaniu  Prifcut  \  but  Prijicus  feems  to  hsve  bee*  added  as  a  fit  name  (cogaomea) 
iA  afier  ttfnet»  co  diftinguiih  him  from  Tarquinius  Superbus^  Oionyf.  iv.  41* 

■f*  They  w;re  called  Patrcs  mtnorum  gentium  j  thofe  cnatcJ  l>efiite»  Pa- 
TBKt  MAJORUM  ceMTiVM.  Thry  were  called  Patrks  ^r  Fatjuri^  from  their 
V»  or  p^ccmai  care  of  the  ftate.  Saliuji  Cat,  6.  Livy  id)s,  tx^>m  relpeA,  (>.erte  ex 
h^tmtf)  i>  %'  The  number  of  tbe  fenatva  aow  wu  300,  and  wai  not  Incieafcd  10 
tbe  time  of  SyMa. 

Tarqoinius,  judging  chat  there  were  too  few  cavaliy  la  the  Roman  army,  alfo 
Sooblcd  ihe  number  or' the  Efuta,  Vfy.  i.  36. 

He  is  (aid  ilkewjfe  to  have  added  two  co  the  number  of  vefta) "  virgins,  and 
{»  hare  dci^kd  ihe  punUhmcnt  of  burying  alive  fuch  of  them  as  ihould  violate 
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Tarquln  was  engaged  in  federal  wars  ;  firft  with  the  Litfai^ 
whom  he  completely  fobdued,  taking  fevcral  of  their  towns  ; 
next  with  the  Vejeutea  and  Tufcans,  whom  be  ^Tanqoiflied  ia 
different  battles  ;  and  then  with  the  Sabines,  whom  he  forced^ 
by  repeated  defeats,  to  fue  for  peace* 

The  fon  of  a  captive,  called  SERVIUS  TULUUS,  bad, 
by  his*  merity  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  khig»  that  he 
gave  him  his  daughter. iu  marriage,  Didnyf,  iii.  72.  iv.  i-  This 
roufed  the  jealoufy  of  the  fons  of  Ancus^  who  had  ail  along' 
thought  thenifelves  unjuftly  deprived  of  their  right  by  the 
fraud  of  their  guardian*  They  therefore  engaged  two  aC- 
faflins  to  kill  him.  One  ofthefe  wounded  him  mortally  in 
the  veftibule  of  the  palace.  Tanaquil,  the  Queen,  however, 
after  his  body  was  carried  in,  having  fcnt  for  Servius,  and 
faufed  the  gates  of  (he  palace  to  be  fiint,  called  out  to  the 
.|>eop}e  from  one  of  the  windows,  that  the  king  was  not 
dead,  but  ftunned  by  the  fudden  (Iroke;  that  he  had  come 
to  himfelf,  and  that  fhe  hoped  they  would  fee  him  foon:  In 
fhe  mean  rime,  that  die  defired  them  to  obey  Servius  TuUtus, 
who  would  adminifter  juftice  to  them,  and  perform  every 
other  part  of  the  regal  office.  '  Thus  Scrviu$,  under  pretext 
of  ading  for  another,  cftabliflied  his  own  inteKft*  The 
king's  death  being  then  made  public,  and  a  lamentation  for 
liim  raifed  in  the  palace,  Serviusi  furrounded  with  a  ftrong 
guard,  was  the  firft  who  afiumed  the  kingdom  by  the  authority 
pf  the  fenate,  without  the  confent  of  the  people,  Liv.  u  41*  | 
Dionjf,  iv.  8.  &  40. 

The  fons  of  Ancus,  hearing  that  the  king  was  alite,  and 
that  the  afTaffins  had  been  feized  and  puniihed,  fought  fot 
fafety  by  flight*     Tarquin  reigned  thirty- eight  years. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tarquin,  the  Vejentes  and  other 
Tufcans  made  war  on  the  Romans.  Servius  defeated  them  in 
a  pitched  battle  with  great  br  ivcry  and  condu£l.  Being  no^ 
fecure  pf  the  affedions  both  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  he 


their  row  of  chaftity,  Di^ryf.  In.  67*     The  numbrr  of  ▼eftali  was  now  fix,  ind 
ncVer  afterwards  increaffd 

Tarquin  greatly  adorned  ^he  city.  He  furrounded  it  with  a  wa'l  of  hewn 
Aone.  The  t'ormer  wa:I  wa;»  built  of  rouRh  ilones  He  iaid  out  a  place  IW  gatnci 
af)d  fpe£}ac!c6,  called,  from  iu  circular  fi^^U'r,  Ciacui,  and  from  iti  este&c* 
Maximv?,  between  the  Aven'jne  and  PaUti  e  hills.  He  dried  the  lower 
frounds  by  malcing  eloara  or  drains  to  carry  o(}'  ihe  water  into  the  Tiber,  and 
prepared 'an  area  for  buUaing  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  the  Capilol^  Lw.  J.  %%*\ 
Dhnyf.  67 — 69. 

Tarquin  i*  fald  to  \k»rt  introduced  from  the  Tufcana  the  ttiam^hat  and  coft* 
.fular  uroameoUy  the  <l;ef&  of  the  m i^^iiUates,  the  fsj.tSt  J4eures,  Sec*  Str^c^  v« 
P'  a»o. 
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proceeded  to  die  important  work  of  dhidtng  the  eitizens  into 
difiercat  ranks^  according  to  their  fortune.  Having  obliged 
erery  one  to  declare  to  him,  upon  oath,  the  talue  of  hid  eftate^ 
he  divided  ail  the  citi2ens  into  fix  CLASSES*  and  each  clafc 
into  a  certain  number  of  Ckktu&ixs.  Tbere^  was  the  greatefb 
Bttmber  of  centuries  in  the  firft  cbfs,  which  con(i(ied  of  the 
richeft  citizens ;  and  in  the  lowed  ciaisy  wUch  was  the  moft 
Dumerousy  there  was  but  one  century.  When  the  people  gave 
their  Totesy  divided  into  clafies  and  centuricsi  the  afl«mbi]r  wag 
called  CoKiTiA  c^nturiata.  Here  the  vote  of  each  citizea 
was  not  of  equal  force,  as  formerly^  in  the  Ccmitia  Curia  fa  f  or 
the  alTcmblies  by  airia ;  but  every  thing  was  determined  by  a 
majority  of  ceaturiesy  Dhriyf,  iv.  20.;  Liv.  t.  43.  Thus  the 
chief  power  was  vefted  in  the  nobility  and  moft  wealthy  citizens. 
But  thefe  alfo  bore  takes  and  all  public  burdens  in  proportion  ; 
fo  that  this  arrangement  feemed  to  be  as  much  calculated  for 
the  advantage  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich.  The  numbering  of 
the  people,  and  taking  a  valuation  of  their  fortunes,  was  called 
the  CENSUS.  It  was  appointed  to  be  made  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years  $  and  concluded  with  a  purifying  facrifice^ 
-called  LUSTRUM;  which  word  is  often  put  for  the  fpace  of 
five  years.  The  cenfus^  however,  was  not  always  regularly 
Bade  at  the  end  of  every  five  yea(r9. 

The  number  of  citizens  enrolled  at  the  firfl:  cetifui  was 
SoyOoo.  To  contain  that  multitude  the  city  was  enlarged; 
the  ^rinalf  Vsminal^  and  Efquiline  hills»  were  added. 

Servius  divided  the  city  into  four  nghm  or  wards^  the  in«' 
habitants   of  which  were  called  city  tribes  s  and  the  Roman 
territory  into  fifteen  parts,  called  ruftic  or  country  tribes.    Some 
make  the  number  greater,  Dwtjf,  iv.  15. 

The  inftitution  of  the  cenfus  has  juilly  been  confidered  as  the 
hafis  of  the  republic,  and  continued  to  be  obferved  during  the 
exiftence  of  liberty.  It  feems,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly 
calculated  to  favour  the  intereft  of  the  patricians,  by  conne£ling 
power  with  wealth,  and  to  promote  the  military  charader  of 
the  Romans.  In  faft,  the  account  given  by  Ltvy  and  Diony<* 
fins,  of  the  dit^ribution  of  the  citizens  into  clafies  and  centuries^ 
has  very  much  the  appearafice  of  a  military  mufter.  And 
anciently  the  people  always  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to 
hold  thefe  afi*emblie6. 

Servius,  to  attach  to  himfelf  Lucius  and  Aruns  Tarquiniusy 
the  two  fons,  or  grandfons,  of  the  late  king,  (it  is  uncertain 
whicb^)  bad  given  to  thtm,  in  marriage,  his  two  daugh- 
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lers*.  But  hearing  that  expreflions  were  (lill  dropped  by 
Lociu8,  the  elder  of  the  young  Tarquins,  that  he  (Servius)  reigned 
without  the  order  of  the  people,  having  pre?iott|ly  conciiiated 
the  affe£kion8  of  the  multitude,  by  diftributing  among  them 
the  lands  uken  from  the. enemy,  he  called  an  aflembly,  where 
his  title  10  the  crown  was  confirmed  with  the  greateft  unani- 
mity, Liv.  L  41.  Dionyfius  relates  this  matter  differentif, 
iv.  8.^13. 

The  daughters  of  Servias,  and  their  hufbands,  were  of  quite 
different  difpofitions.  The  elder  Tullia  was  mild  and  unaffum- 
ingf  the  younger,  violent  and  ambitious.  So  Lucius  Tar* 
j:]uwiu9  was  bold  and  afpiring ;  his  brother  Aruns,  the  reverfe. 
The  younger  Tullia  there&re  defpifing  him,  admired  Lucius 
her  fifter's.  huiband,  whom  (he  quickly  infptred  with  fenti- 
ments  fimilar  to  her  own.  Having  both  of  them  difpatched 
theix  conibrts,  tliey  married  one  another^  the  king  rather 
not  hindering,  than  approving  their  union.  As  one  crime 
leads  to  a  fecond,  they  now  confpircd  the  deftrudion  of 
Servius.  For  this  purpofe  Tarquin  formed  a  ftrong  party 
among  the  fenators,  many  of  whom  were  offended  at  the  dit 
tribution  of  the  public  lands  among  the  people,  of  which  they 
themfelves  had  been  deprived.  When  the  plot  feemed  ripe 
for  execution,  Tarquin,  attended  by  a  guard  of  armed  rnttt^ 
rufl)ed  into  the  forum,  dreft  in  the  royal  robes ;  and  having 
placed  himfelf  on  the  king's  feat,  before  the  fenate»houfei 
ordered  the  fenators  to  be  fummoned  by  a  herald  to  attend  oa 
king  Tarquin.  Mod  of  th^m  came,  impelled  by  different 
motives.  Tarquin  began  a  fpeech,  filled  with  inve&ivea  againft 
Servius.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  fudden  entrance  of  the 
king  with  his  attendants;  who,  feeing  his  throne  invaded^ 
attempted  tp  pull  the  ufurper  from  his  feat.  But  Tarquin  being 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  puOied  the  old  man  ov^r  the  fteps.  The 
king's  officers  and  attendants  fled.  Servius  himfelf,  feebly 
returning  home,  was  flain  by  thofe  whom  Tarquin  h^d  fent 
after  him. 

It  is  faid  that  Tullia>  having  hadened  to  the  forum,  was  the 
firii  to  falute  her  hufhand  king ;  and  in  her  return  drove 
her  carriage  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father  lying  in  the 
ilreet  ^  whence  that  ilrett  was  called  Vicus  Sce/eratui,  cr  the 

•  They  were  called  Tuliia  major  j  or  the  elder  Tullia,  and  tuUla  miwor,  or  the  jronnfcr 
TuIIla,  according  to  thecuifom  ot'iheRomanSy  who  always  named  the  daughters frorp 
ehe  Kimfttf  or  nanf^e  of  the  father.  If  there  were  more  than  two,  they  wee  den.  minaie^ 
jtvcxaing  to  their  a^e,  7  hii.j  Terthx^  7uliia  quai  :a^  or,  more  i^i^X^i^  fuwfil/a^  tfcc. 
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Wicked  ftreet,  Bknyf.  ir.  39. ;  Liv.  L  48.  \  Ovid,  Pafi.  vi.  sSy* 
&c.  Senrius  ixigned  forty-four  ycars^  Liv.ih.  \  Oionyfius  fays- 
forty  years,  -B!'4o  ♦. 

L.  TARQUINIUS,   having  obtained  the  fovertignty  by 
force,    eiercifed   it  tyrannically ;    whence  he  was  firnamed 
SUPER  BUS,  thePrwd^  Dionyf.  ir.  41.  bat  Livy  afcribes  that 
appellation  chiefly  to  his  refufing  Servias  the  honours  of  a  futie* 
ral,  i.  4p.  ,  He  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  fenators,  whom  he 
fnppofed  to  have  been  attached  to  Servius.    He  himfelf  alone 
jadged  in  all  capital  caufes,  without  the  advice  or  affiftanoe 
of  afleflbrs ;  fo  that  he  could  put  to  deathj  bani(h«  or  deprive  of 
their  efledls,  fucb  as  he  thought  proper.     In  this  manner* 
having  greatly  diminiOied  the  number  of  the  fenators,  he  chofe 
none  in  the  room  of  thofe  who  were  flain,  that  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  number  might  render  the  order  contemptible.    He  made 
war  and  peace,  concluded  treaties  and  alliances,  or  broke  them, 
and  managed  all  ftate-affairs,  according  to  his  own  pleafure, 
.  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate  or  people.    Conceiving  hinr* 
felf  to  be  an  obje6)  of  hatred,  he  never  went  abroad  without 
being  furrounded  by  a  guard  of  armed  men.     He  was  at  par- 
ticular pains  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  the  nation  of  the  Latins. 
Having  by  the  mod  refined  artifice  cruflied  one  TURNUS, 
a  bold  and  virtuous  patriot,  who  perceived  and  oppofed  his 
defignSy  he  got  himfelf  to  be  created  chief  of  the  Latin  ftate, 
and  incorporated  the  Latin  troops  with  the  Roman.     He  firft 
began  a  war  with  the  Volfcii  which  was  not  terminated  for  mote 
than  200  years  aft^r  his  time.    He  took  from  them  Sueffk 
Pomftiaf  the  fpoils  of  which  he  fct  apart  for  building  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.     He  reduced  the  city  Gabii  by  means  of 
8extu8,  the  youngell  of  his  fons;  or^  according  to  Dion yfius, 
the  eldeft,  who  went  over  to  the  enemy,  pretending  that  he 
bad  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  father,  and  in  proof  of  his 
veracity  (hewed  the  marks  of  the  blows'which  he  faid  he  had 
received.     He  aded  his  part  fo  artfully,  that  at  lad  he  was 
entnifted  by  the  Gabians  with  the  chief  dire£tion  of  the  war. 
He  now  fent  a  trufty  perfon  to  his  father  for  in(tru6iions« 
Tar<)uin,  without  fpeaking  a  word,  led  the  mefTenger  into  the 
garden,  and  there,  having  with  his  ftaflF  ftruck  ofF  the  heads  of 
the  higheft  poppies,  difmified  him«     Sextus,  being  informed  of 
what  had  paiTcd,  eafily  perceived  his  father's  meaning  -,  and  by 
various  methods  cut  off  or  removed  out  of  the  way  the  leading 
fneuy  always  taking  care  to  divide  their  cfie£ls  among  the 

>  He  is  callod  bjr  Jinwnat,  UiTiMtft  RicuM  Bonos  vM,  triii.  260^ 
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people.    Thud  GaUi,  deprived  of  its  protedors^  was  ddtirered 
into  the  hands  of  Tarquin. 

After  this,  Tarqui'n  made  peace  with  the  JE^ui^  apd  renewed 
«  league  with  the  Tufcans.  He  next  fet  about  finifliing  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian  mount,  which  the  former 
Tarquin  had  vowed,  Dionyf.  iv.  59.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  for 
artificers  from  all  parts  of  Etruria,  and  employed  day-labourers 
{opera)  from  amon^  the  common  people,  who  were  alfo  con- 
Urained  to  make  feats  in  the  Cireusj  and  to  dig  below  ground  a 
l^rge  common  fewer  {cloaca  tnaxiniA)  for  carrying  off  the  filth 
of  the  city ;  to  which  two  works  Livy  f^iys  the  mngniHcence  of 
)U8  time  could  fcarceiy  produce  any  thing  equal,  i.  0. 

The  appearance  of  a  fnake  in  the  palace,  which  was  ae- 
counted  a  prodigy,  induced  Tarquin  to  fend  his  two  eMcft 
fons^  Titus  and  Aruns^  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Thcf 
were  attended  by  L.  Junius,  the  king's  nephew  by  his  fitter, 
who  was  (irnamed  BRUTUS,  from  his  apparent  ft upidity; 
which  charaflcr  he  aflumed  to  prefervc  himfclf  from  the 
tyrant's  cruelty,  to  which  his  brother,  a  brave  youth,  had  fallen 
a  facrifice«  Being  carried  to  Delphi  by  the  princes,  to  (erve  as  a 
iport  to  them  rather  than  aa  a  companion,  he  is  faid  to  hare 
prefented  to  Apollo  a  golden  rod,  inclofed  it?  a  (lafFof  cpmel- 
wood,  a  fit  emblem  of  his  own  genius.  The  princes  having 
executed  their  father's  orders,  took  it  into  their  head  to  confuk 
the  oracle,  which  of  them  fliould  be  king  at  Rome;  The  priefteft 
anfwercd,  **  He  Jball  poffefs  the  fupreme  command  at  Rome  wba 
Jhallfirji  fahtte  hit  mother.**  Whereupon  BrutuSi  as  if  falling 
by  <:hance<,  kifr<d  the  ground,  bccaufe  the  earth  is  the  commoii 
mother  of  all  mankind. 

The  princes,  upon  th^ir  return,  found  their  countrymen 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  lHutHIiy  and  befieging  their  capital 
Ardea^  which  was  only  about  fixteen  miles  from  Rome* 
While  the  army  was  encamped  before  this  place,  the  princes 
izfed  fometimes  to  pafs  the  time  in  feafting  with  one  another. 
While  they  were  one  day  drinking  at  the  tent  of  Sextus,  where 
alfo  COLLATINUS  fupped,  the  difcourfe  happened  to  turn 
on  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  their  wives.  Collatinusfaid,  they 
might  foon  determine  that,  and  immediately  go  and  fee  how 
much  his  LUCRETIA  excelled  the  reft.  Being  heated  with 
wine,  the  propofal  ft  ruck  them.  Taking  horfe,  therefore, 
without  delay,  they  pofted  to  Rome^  where  they  arrived. in 
the  duik  of  the  evening*  From  thence  they  went  to  Collatia, 
where  they  found  Lucretia,  not  like  the  K^tg's  daughters4c- 
law,  fpending  her  time  in  feafting  and  luxury,  but,  tliough 
late  at  nighty  working  at  wool,  in  the  midft  of  her  pfiaids : 

this 
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t))iS  incident  is  beautifully  defcribed  by  Ovid,  FnJf.Vu  74  r« 
Thu$  the  difpute  about  female  virtue  was  determined  in  favour 
of  Lucretia,  and  the  princes  returned  from  their  noflurnal  frolic 
to  the  catnp. 

Sextus  TaROPINius  had  conceived  a  CTimmnl  pa(Soa  for 
Lucretia.     Her  beauty  and  celebrated  chaflity  incited  him.     A 
few  days  after  he  went  fecretly  to  Collatia,  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  CoIIatinus,  and  by.  the  bafed  artifice  accompliflied  hit 
purpofe.     Lucretia,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  her  misfortune^ 
difpatched  a  mcllcnger  to  Rome  for  her  father,  and  to  Ardea 
for  her  fauiband,  to  come  inftantly,  eacji  witli  a  faithful  friend  i 
for  that  a  (hocking  affair  had  happened,     Spurius  Lucretius 
came  with  P.  VALERIUS,  and  Collatinus  with  L.  Junius 
BRUTUS,  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  returning  to  Ron^e^ 
when   be   was  met  by  his   wife's  meflengcr.    They   found 
Lucretia  (ittiifg  difconfohte  in  her  bed-chamber.     At  the  fight 
of  her  friemis  (he  burft  into  tears.     When  her  hufband  afked 
her.  If  ail  was  'well?  No^  (he  fays ;  fi:^  nuhat  can  h  Wflt  wih 
her  nvho  has  kjl  her  honour*     TT:e  traces  of  a  fi ranger  are  in  your 
kedf  Coilatinnr.     But  my  body  only  is  violated :  my  mind  is  gttilt^ 
lifs.     Death  fhal!  atteji  it.     Give  me  your  right  hands  and  your 
promife^  that  the  adulterer  fhall  not  efcape  ivith  impunity*     tt  is 
Sextui    ^arquinins  who^  loft   nighty  coming  as  an  enemy  in  the 
guife  df  a  friend^  has,  by  violence  and  arms,  carried  from  hence  m 
eontpiefl  fatal  to  me^  and  to  himfelf  if  you  are  men.^     They  aU 
gave  her  their  promife,  and  tried  to  confole  her  by  laying  th^ 
blame  upon  the  author  of  the  crime,  and  by  reprefenting  to  hctf 
that  there  could  be  no  fault  where  there  was  uo  intention,  'f  i?# 
youy  (ays  (lie,  conftder  ivhai  is  due  to  him :  /,  although  I  acquit 
myfelf  of  guilty  nmll  not  free  my felf from  punifbment^  nor  fhall  am 
^menodefi  woman  hereafter  live  by  the  example  of  Lucretia^    .With 
tbefe  words  (he  plunged  a  knife,  which  (he  had  concealed 
ttndcT  her  robe,  to  her  heart,  and  fell  down  expirmg.     Her  huf* 
band  and  father  exclaimed.     Brutus,   while  they  were  engaged 
in  grief,  pulling  the  knife  from  the  wound  of  Lucretia,  and 
holding  it  up  before  him  as  it  dropped  with  blood,  <^  By  this 
hloodf  fays  he,  moft  pure^  before  it  iwas  polluted  by  royal  villainy^ 
by  ibis  blood  I  fwear^  and  I  call  heaven  to  wiinefs  my  oath,  that  J 
fsall  henceforth  purfue  Lucius  Tarquinius  'Superbus^  his  wicked 
nvife^  tsnd  all  their  race^  with  fre^  fword^  and  all  other  means  in 
mypo€ver  ;  nor  fhall  Ifuffer  them,  nor  any  other  y  to  reign  at  RomeJ^ 
He  then  delivers  the  knife  to  Collatinus,  Lucretius,  and  Valerius, 
urbo  .were  a(loni(hed  at  this  wond<:rful  change  of  charadcr* 

They 
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They  all  tale  the  oath  required ;  and  turning  their  grief  in^ 
^efentmenty  concert  meafures  with  Brutus  for  exterminating 
the  regal  government,  llie  body  of  Lucretia  being  expofed  in 
the  forum,  inflamed  the  people  of  Collatia  wj{h  indignation^ 
The  braved  of  the  youth  fly  to  arms^  Brutus,  having  placed 
a  fufficient  gttafrd  at  the  gates,  to  prevent  any  intelligence  from 
J>eing  carried  to  Tarquin,  haftens  to  Rome*  There  having 
fummoned  an  afllcmbly  of  the  people,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  as  being  commander  of  the  Celeres^  oY  king*8  body  guards, 
he  made  a  fpeech  that  indicted  a  very  fuperior  degree  of  uo- 
^rftanding  to  what  he  was,  till  then,  thought  to  poflefs.  By 
a  pathetic  reprefentation  of  the  fate  of  Lucretia,  and  by  eno* 
derating  the  various  a£l«  of  tyranny  committed  by  Tarquiuy 
le  fo  inflamed  the  multitude,  that  they  depofed  Lucius  Tar- 
;quiniu8  from  being  king,  and  decreed  banifliment  againft  him*^ 
felf,  bis  wife,  and  family.  Brutus  having  armed  a  body  of 
joung  men,  who  voluntarily  offered  themfelves,  marched  to 
the  camp  at  Ardea,  to  incite  the  army  there  againft  the  King  ^ 
leaving  the  command  of  the  city  to  Lucretius,  who  had  already 
l>een  appointed  pr3efe£t  of  it  by  Tarquin.  During  *this  conv 
motion  Tullia  fled  from  the  palace^  loaded  with  execrations 
wherever  flie  went. 

The  King,  alarmed  with  the  news  of  what  had  happened, 
v^s  advancing  to  Rome  with  a  chofen  band  to  quell  the  feidition. 
Brutus,  ^pprifed  of  his  coming,  turned  out  of  the  way,  that 
he  might  not  meet  him.  They  both  arrived  much  about  the 
lame  time,  by  difierent  routes,  Brutus  at  Ardea,  and  Tarquin 
at  Rome.  The  gates  were  (hut  againft  Tarquin,  and'  exili 
denounced  againft  him.  Brutus  was  joyfully  received  in  the 
camp  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  the  King's  fons  were 
expelled.  Two  of  them,  Titus  and  Aruns,  followed  their  father, 
and  went  into  exile  to  Care^  a  city  qf  Etruria.  Sexius,  having 
gone  CO  Gabiif  of  which  his  father  had  made  him  king,  Dionj^^ 
.h*  58.  was  flain  on  account  of  his  former  cruelties,  Liv.  i.  60. 
^  Tarquin  reigned  25  years.  The  regal  government  continued 
244.  years. 

The  account  given  of  this  memorable  event  is  taken  chiefly 
iVom  Livy.  DionyGus  differs  in  fome  particulars,  but  agrees 
in  all  the  important  fy£ts» 
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After  the  expulfion  of  T»rqiiin,  two  fupreme  mag!ftrate% 
called  CONSULS^  were  cLofen  from  among  the  patrician»^ 
in  an  aflembly  of  the  people  b^  centuries.  The  6rft  confuls 
wcie,  L.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS,  and  L-  TARQUINIUS 
COLLATINUS. 

Their  office  was  made  sMinual,  that  they  might  not  grow 
infolent  by  the  length  of  their  command ;  and  their  authority 
equal,  that  they  might  counterad  each  other^  if  either  of  tKcm 
ihould  form  deGgns  dangerous  to  liberty.  The  confuls  at  firft 
poflefled  the  fame  power  that  the  kings  had  enjoyed^  and  alfo 
the  fame  eofigns  of  authority,  except  the  crown  ;  only  within 
die  city  the  lifkors,  with  the  fa/cis  s^nd  fecureSf  went  before  one 
of  them  alternatel]^  ufually  tor  a  month  at  a  time.  A  fingle 
efficer,  caBcd  accmfus^  attended  the  other. 

Brutus  had  xkiz  fafas  firft  by  the  confent  of  hi»  colleague* 
He  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  fwear,  <<  that  they  would  nerev 
<<  fufifer  any  one  to  reign  at  Rome.'l  He  filled  up  the  fenate, 
diminifbed  by  the  murders  of  Tarquin,  to  its  ufual  comply* 
ncnt,  300^  by  chu&i^  into  it  the  chief  men  of  eijueftria^ 


As  certain  facied  rites  ufed  to  be  performed  by  the  kings^  ^ 
prieft  was  created,  called  Rex  SacrouuMi  to  perform,  them, 
Dttt  deyoid  of  authority,  and  fubjedi  to  the  High  Pried.  Evea 
the  name  of  Tarquin  became  odious ;  and  on  that  account 
CoUatinos,  the  colleague  of  Brutus^  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city.    Valerius  was  chofen  conful  in  his  room. 

Tarquin  fent  ambafladors  to  Rome  to  demand  only. his 
effc£b,  without  mentioning  his  return.  A  maj^pi^ity  gf  th$ 
Senate  i^as  for  granting  hiS:  requeft.  But  in  thejjowan .  time 
ibme  young  noblemen^  accuftpmed  to  the  luxuries  Qf  a  courts 
and  therefore  difpleafed  with  the  late  change,  formed  a  c^pfpi- 
racy  to  reftore  the  royal  family.  Among  thcfe^  were  .;he  fons 
of  Brutus.  The  confpiracy  being  difcovered  by  a  flavtr,  called 
VlNDJClUS,  tlie  confpirators  were  apprehended  and  .puniflied. 
Brutus  faw  the  feotence  of  death  executed  on  his  owalonv 
The  King's  effefls,  which  had  been  before  ordered  to  be  re^ 

r 

*  The  new  cbofen  fenaton  were  called  conjcnptl^  the  oi^^patret.  When  adJreH'ed^ 
ihey  were  caikd  Patret  at  cwjeriptl \  hence,  the  <X.beiog  dropt,  theitame  Patjies 
coNsciiiPTi,  often  marked  bj  thefe  two  leittri  F.  C»  was  a;';erwards  applied  to  a|l 
the  koaioca. 
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ftored,  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  common  peo{)!e  { 
and  a  6eld  along  the  Tiberj  belonging  to  the  TarqoinSi  was 
confecraie^  to  Marsj  hence  caUed  Campus  Martiosi  or  the 
plain  of  Mars. 

Tarquin  having  prevailed  on  the  Tarquinienfes^  Vejentes^  and 
other  Tufcan  ftates,  to  efpoufe  llis  caufe,  led  an  army  againft 
Kon^e.  An  obftinate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Brutus  and 
Aruns  TarquMus  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Night  put  an  end 
to  the  combaf.  The  Ttifcans  giving  up  all  for  loft,  went 
away  in  the  night  to  their  homes.  Valerius  returned  to  Rome 
hi  triumph.  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  his  colleague  with 
•H  the  magnificence  which  the  firpplicity  of  that  age  would 
•dmiti  Dhnjf.  v.  17.  The  matrons  mourned  for  Brutus  a 
whole  year,  (t.  e»  ten  months,  according  to  the  inftitution  of 
Romubis,)  as  for  a  parent.  Valerius^  becaufe  he  did  not 
immediately  fubftitute  a  colleaj^ue  in  place  of  Brutus,  and 
happened  to  be  building  a  houfe  in  an  elevated  ntiffation>  was 
fufpe£ted  of  aiming  at^he  fovereignty.  But  he  foon  removed 
thefe  fufpicions.  He  paffed  fereral  popular  laws>  allowing  an 
appeal  to  the  people  from  the  fentence  of  a  -magiftrate^  and 
granting  leave  to  any  one  to  kill  the  perfon  who  (hould  attempt 
making^  himfelf  king.  He  like  wife  appointed  that  the  liAors 
fiiotrld  not  carry  an  axe  among  their  rods  within  the  city ;  and 
introduced  the  cuftom^  that,  when  the  confuls  came  into  an 
aflembly  of  the  people,  their  lidorsi  in,  token  of  fubmiffion^ 
flieuld  lower  the  fofaes;  whence  he  got  theilirname  of  POPLI- 
COLA  (a  populum  eoUndo).  The  capital  Was  dedicated  this 
year  by  Horatius^  the  conful  who  had  been  fubftituted  in 
place  ot  Brutus.     That  honour  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

The  Tarquins  now  had  recourfe  to  iar  PORSENA  ctPcr* 
finna^  king  of  Clufium,  the  mod  powerftil  prince  at  that  time 
in  Italy.  He  having  marched  with  a  great  army  to  Rome» 
took  the  Janiculum  by  a  fudden  aifjulc;  and  would  have  alfo 
taken  the  <iity  had  it  not  been  for  P.  HORATIUS,  called 
CoCLES,  from  the  lofsof  an  eye,  Dionyf.  v.  23. ;  Plaut.  Cure. 
iii.  22*  \  Plin.  xi.  37.  yi  {J.  who  being  (tationed  on  the  Subli- 
cian  bridge,  with  two  others,  withftood  the  attack  of  the  ene* 
my,  and  fo  prevented  their  paiTage,  till  the  bridge  was  cut 
down  from  behind  *.  Then,  having  firft  forced  his  companions 
to  retire,  he  leapt  into  the  river,  and  fwam  over  fafe  to  his 
friends,  amidft  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  Pofyb.  \u  53.  A 
ftatue  of  Codes  was  placed  in  the  Comitium  f ,  and  as  muciv 

^  fit  this  was  thqi  dene  with  diflicttlty,  the  bridge  wss  fo  built  e\tx  after,  thit  It 
aolgbt  be  taken  to  pieces  i»ith  rafe.     Piin,  xxxvL  15.  f.  23. 
^  A, part  cf  ihe  Forum,  wl^e  aflemblics  ofihe  people  ufei  fcmttlmes  tobt  h«^ 
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land  gWcii  bkn  as  he  could  plough  found  in  one  Axf^  Liv. 
iL  lo. 

Porseoa  now  t#ned  the  fitt^  into  a  blocI»de»  and  the  city 
hc^ptk  to  be  diftreflcd  with  famifaei  when'  C  MUCtUS>  a 
ymag  ttobleman,  formed  the  defign  of  delmrins  his  country* 
Having  got  admilfion  into  the  enemy^t  caQip9  in  mt  guiOe  of  a 
Tnfcan  peafant^  with  a  dagger  concealed  under  hb  cloak,  he 
took  hia  ftation  among  the  thickeft  of  the  crowd  near  ^e 
king's  tribunalj  who  happened  then  to  be  diftributinff  pajr  to  hia 
lolcUers,  together  with  his  fecretaryi  who  had  almolt  the  fame 
drefii  .with  the  king.  Muciusi  afraid  to  enquire  which  of  them 
waSiForfena,  left  by  his  ignorance,  he  fhould  difcover  himfelf, 
flew  the  Secretary  by  miftake,  inftead  of  the  king.  Being  in- 
tennogated  about  the  deed,  and  threatened  with  torture  unlefa 
he  made  an  open  difcovery,  ne  thruft  his  right  hand  iiito  a  fire 
which  was  burning  on  an  altar  before  him,  and  let  it  broil  with* 
out  any  apparent  emotion.  The  king,  aftonilhed,  leapt  from 
his  UuDone.  and  ordered  the  yoong  taian  to  be  removed  from  ^e 
altar.  Having  applauded  bis  intrepidity,  he  difmified  him  in 
iafety.  Mucins,  as  if  to  compenfare  fuch  | eneroflty,  told  the 
long,  chat  300  of  the  Roman  youth  had  confpired  to  attack  him 
in  &e  fame  manner.  Forfena,  (Iruck  with  this  intelligence, 
voluntanly  made  propofais  of  peace  to  the  Romans.  The  re-^ 
ftoration  of  the  Tarquiiis  was  mentioned  among  the  articles,  but 
in  vain  s  Every  other  demand  was  complied  with,  and  hoftagea 
given,  upon  condition  that  the  garrifon  in  the  Janiculum  (hottld 
be  Withdrawn. 

CLCEUA,  a  virgin,  one  of  the  hoftages,  having  deceived 
hfer  keepers,  fwam  over  the  Tiber  at  the  head  of  her  coq(i- 
panions,  amidft  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  reftored  them  all 
iafe  to  their  relations.  Porfena,  incenfcd  at  tliis,  fcnt  to  dc* 
maod  Ckelia  back,  making  no  account  of  the  reft.  After  (he 
came,  be,  in  admiration  of  her  virtue,  not  only  let  her  go  in 
(afety,  but  alfo  promifed  to  releafe,  o^  her  account,  half  of  the 
boftagea  of  the  other  fex,  and  permitted  her  to  cnufe  whom  (he 
pleafed.  She  is  faid  from  motives  of  delicacy^  to  have  chofen 
fuch  as  were  below  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Peace  being  thus  renewed,  Porfena  withdrew  his  army  from 
the  Roman  territory. 

.Mucins,  who  got  the  flmame  of  SC^VODAi  from  the 
lofs  of  his  right  hand,  was  rewarded  with  lands  on  the  north 
of  the  Tiber,  afterwards  called  Praia  Mucia^  the  Mucian 
meadows.  .,ki  honour  of  Closlia,  a  ftatue  of  a  virgin  on  horfe- 
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■'batkwaseteiaediri  Ac  top  of'ttie  via  sacm,  Uv.u.'t2-i 

^'  ■"'j\t:Lordii.g'toPlQtarcl»,  in  PopHe,  p.  i6f.  ^uejliirt,  <x  vaa.- 
^ElfifJliiJ  to  take  care  of  the  public  trcafury,  were  firft  created 
'  Wis'  )'car  t  ^ut  ihejr  i^kit  to  have  been  inllitated  loi^  beftircj 
'^^ficilk'Atnu'rt:  2Z.i'  Dkn^.  v.  34.' 

"  ■  Tarquin,  having  loft  all  hopes  of  further  affiflance  ffom 

f^oriSila,  rrfired  to  Tufcnlum  to  his  Ton-in-Iaw  Afomi/iW  Of- 

^^'Taviiii,     B;  his  means  he  excited  fereral  ftates  of  the  Latins, 

yDisn^.  V.  5i.  aird  alfoof  the  Sablnes,  to  war  againft  tlie  Rp- 

'  itiihs-    To  oppofe  fp  formidable  a  combination,  the  Romant 

'  cr'cateil    a  (ingle   magiftrate  with  abfotute   authority,   called 

'.DICTA  "J" OR,  *ho  always  chofe  another,  perfon  to  conunand 

lyid'er  him,  called  miJ!fro/borfi,.[M AGISTER  EQUITUM,) 

■  jti  tl.  !i53'.    The  enemy  delayed  iheir  threatened  attack,  and 

''tli'4DiSator  refipned  his  command,  Lrv.  ii.  18.     Two  years 

"'amr,\   bloody  battle  was  fought- at  the   lake  Regi/liUy  by 

A;  ^o/lhutnius  the  diftator,  aiid  T.  Mbutiui  mafter  of  horfe, 

agaipli  the  Latins,  under  the  command  of  'Mamilins  and  the 

"Tar^uins.     The  Latins  were  completely  defeated.     MamUiiUf 

'  and  Tiiiu  the  fdti  of  Tarquin,  were  (Iain  •,  Liv.  ii.  ao. 

'      'Ta^quin,  having  now  lad  all  his  fons,  &ed  to  jtri^tJnuiUf 

the  tyrant  of  Cumir,  where  he  died  a  few  yean  after,  being 

about  90  years  of  age,  a.  u.  i^y.   b.  C.  493.  i  Liv.  ii.  21.  j 

'  'Dion^.M'i.  21.    • 

After  the  d^ath  of  Tarquin  the  nobility  began  to  o[^>refs  the 
jilebeiana,  whom  they  had  till  that  time  treated  with  great 
kindnefs.  The  chief  ground  of  complaint  was  the  rigour  ufcd 
againft  infolvent  debtors.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mqui  and 
Volfii  made  war  on  the  Rt>mans.  The  plebeians  refufed  to  in- 
lift,  unlefs'thcy  were  relieved  from  their  grievances.  Redrefs 
was  repeatedly  promifed  ^hcm  ;  but  after  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulfed,  thefc  promifcs  were  not  performed,  XiV.  ii.  27.  At 
laft  the  plebeians,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  the  ufurcrg,  by 
the  haughtinefs  and  treachery  of  the  patricians,  at  tl)e  inftiga- 
'  tton  of  one  SICINIUS,  made  a  feceflion  from  the  city  to  a 

'■  Dionyliiu  fijri  it  wai  SEitm  Tinjainiiu tbal «•»  (lain  ia  thiibink,ri.  11.  who, 
according  ID  Li>y,  vii  killed  by  the  people  of  Coiii.  I«p.  106. 

la  meinot]!  of  thli  vifincy  ilit  EjaUii,  bjr  whoCe  valour  cblcHy  it  irti  giined,  midc 
*  Tuleaui  pioccflign  innuilly  ca  [he  1  jtb  July  (iJAui  Sititiiiliiai},  Ihe  dty  on  mfaich 
~  Ihe  l»tilE  wii  fought,  ftoeo  the  tempi:  or  Mm  whhovt  the  city  to  ibe  cipiMi 
IW>/-  •■■  ■!-  TbcgcdiCiltoraDd  Pollui  aie  illb  faid  to  tun  nwtibuted  ia  ■ 
Bata:iitaianaXothctiaoij,ni/l.i  Vil.Mix.i.i,  I.  i  f/v.i.ll-j  Uvj  mtku 
ihc  oiiiia  uf  dill  froceffioa  much  later,  it,  46, 
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moantain  beyond  the  Anio,  called  Mom  Sacer,  the  facred 
moantaiui  three  miles  from  Rome.  There  having  fo^rtified  ^ 
camp,  they  remained  peaceably  for  fome  days,  taking  nothing 
bat  what  was  neceflary  for  their  fubGftence.  At  laft  the  fe- 
nate,  apprehenCve  of  the  confequences'of  fqch  diflention^'fent 
MENENIUS  AGRIPPA,  with  ten  of  the  principal  fcnjtors, 
to  propofe  terms  of  accommodation.  Their  remonftrances  for 
fbme  time  made  no  impreffioh.  At  laft  Agrippa,  by  applying 
the  noted  fable  of  the  confpiracy  of  the  different  members  of 
the  body  againft  the  belly,  to  the  refentment  of  the  comniof^ 
people  againft  the  patricians,  bent  their  mincis.  They  zgv^cd 
to  return  into  the  city  upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  cr<^te 
magiftratcs  of  their  own,  who  (hould  protefl  their  rights^  and 
whofe  perfons  ihould  be  inviolable,  Two^were  i^Qn^ediately  ap« 
pointed,  Sicinius  and  Brutus  $  three  more  were  added  j  and  (heir 
number  was  afterwards  increafed  to  ten,  Liv.  iii.  '30.  They 
were  called  Tribunes  of  tie  Commons  (TRIBUNI  PLIEB^). 
The  firft  tribunes  were  eleAed  on  the  lotb  December  a..uV  26o» 
(iy.  U.  Decemb,)  which  ever  after 'was  the  day  when  the  tri- 
bunes entered  on  their  office,  Dionyf  vi.  89.  $  Liv.  zxxU.  52. 
At  the  fame  time  two  other  magiftrates  were -created  jn  thp 
afembly  by  curia^  called  jEDILES,  to  a£l  ^  afiiftants'to.the 
tribunes,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  buildiqgs,  particularly 
of  the  temples,  Dionyf.  vi.  90.  They  were  afterwards,  as 
were  alfo  the  tribunes  and  all  inferior  magiftrates,  elcded  in 
the  Comitia  Triiuta,  or  an  aflembly  of  ,the  people  by  tribes^ 
GflL  vi.  9.  ,  . 

Soon  after  war  was  undertaken  againft  the  Volfci.  WhiUt 
beCeging  CoriSli  the  Roman  army  was  in  great  danger,  from  a 
fudden  attack  of  the  ^c^^i  from  without,  and  a  fally  of  the 
townfmen  from  within.  C.  MARCIUS,  a  young  nobleman^ 
happened  to  be  on  guard,  who,  coIlefTing  a  body  of  chofea 
men,  fought  with  fuch  wonderful  bravery  and  condu£t,  that 
he  not  only  repulfed  the  aflailants,  bur,  rufhing  in  at  an  open 

Eite,  took  the  city,  whence  he  got  the  firname  of  CORIO-- 
ANUS,  Liv.  ii.  33. ;  Dionyf.  vi.  92. — 95. 
For  many  years  there  were  violent  contentions  between  the 
tribunes  and  the  patricians,  the  former  ftruggling  to  extend 
the  rights  of  their  order^  and  the  latter  to  retain  their  pri- 
vileges. 

During  a  famine^  occalioned  by  the  negle£t  of  tillage  in  the 
time  of  the  feceflion  of  the  plebeians,  the  confuls  were  obliged 
to  fend  every  where  for  provifions.  At'  Cumx  the  Roman 
Ihips  were  detained  for  the  cffc£ls  of  the  Tarquins  by  their 
heir  Arifiid.mus.    At  laft  abundance  of  grain  being  procured 
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from  the  neighbouring  ftates»  and  chiefly  from  Sicilfi  from 
Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracnfe ;  there  was  a  debate  in  die  fe« 
nate  ait  what  price  com  ihould  be  given  to  the  plebeians.  It 
wag  oropofed  by  fevetati  and  chiefly  by  Coriolanas,  who  was 
intmfcal  to  the  plebeiana  on  account  of  his  having  been  refufed 
the  confulate,  that  no  com  (hould  be  given  them,  iinlefs  they 
aboUflied  the  office  of  tribunesy  and  gave  np  other  rights, 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  patricians.  The  plebeians^ 
informed  of  this,  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  had  not  the 
tribunes  named  a  day  for  bia  trial,  and  appointed  that  he  fhould 
be  judged  m  an  aflembly  of  the  people  by  tribes,  (comitia  tri^ 
huia^)  then  for  the  fim  time  inftxtuted,  where  the  vote  of 
every  citizen  waa  equah  The  fenators  ufed  every  method  in 
tbetr  power  to  prevent  this  Innovation,  but  in  vain.  They 
then  tried  the  force  of  intreaties^  but  thia  was  equally  nnfuc- 
eersfuL 

Coriolanus  did  not  appear  on  the  day  of  trial ;  and  being 
condemned  in  his  abfence,  went  into  voluntary  exile  to  the 
country  of  the  Volfci.  He  was  hofpitably  received  by  Attius 
ToLLUs,  tlie  chief  of  that  natiooy  by  whofe  artful  manage* 
ment  the  VJfci  were  excited  to  declare  war  agaioft  the  Ro- 
mans. Attiui  Tullus  and  Xkriohfius  were  appointed  com* 
nanders.  By  the  valour  and  abilities  of  the  latter  they  took  a 
great  many  towns  from  the  Romans,  whom  they  defeated  in 
every  engagement  \  and  at  laft  having  pitched  their  camp  "only 
fife  miles  from  the  city,  pilhged  the  Roman  territory,  always 
leaving  the  grounds  ofthe  patricians  untouched.  Various  cm- 
baflies  were  fern  toCovi^feinus  to  prevail  on  him  to  depart,  but 
without  cfie£^r  Dionyfius  fays,  the  Romans  were  never  in  A> 
great  danger.  At  laft  he  was  overcome  by  the  intreaties  of  his 
mother  l^tmrla^  who  had  educated  him  with  the  greateft  care^ 
and  withdrew  his  forces.  Upon  his  return  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  flain  in  an  infurreAion  of  the  Volfci  \  others  relate,  that 
he  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  Liv,  \u  34,— 41.  Dionyfius,  who 
details  the  particulars  of  this  ftory  at  great  length  in  his 
vfual  manner,  from  vii.  i«  to  viii.  63.  veprefents  Coriolanus  as 
pofTefled  of  extraordinary  virtuCi  and  fays  he  was  cut  off  by  the 
machinations  of  Tullus,  through  envy  of  his  fuperior  merit. 
The  Romans  and  Volfci  equally  lamented  him.  The  Roman 
matrons  mourned  for  him  a  whole  year,  lb.  62. 

Next  year,  a.  u*  266.  the  Volfci  were  overcome  by  iSiccius 
the  conful.  Tullus^  the  perfidious  boft  of  Coriolanus,  fell  in 
the  battles  Ibid.  6*1. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  26S,  SP«  CASSIUS,  the  conful,  having 
gained  a  triumph  over  the  Heralcis  propofed  what  was  called 
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jn  4p'arim  Jaw^  abwt  divi<litu|  the  ornqoeved  lands  among 
tbe^cominoa  people,  and  takto|ltom  the  patricbas  thofe  lands 
hdonpng  to  the  public,  which,  he  alleged,  they  onjuftljr 
paBdkd,  In  this  he  vas  oppofed  by  bia  colleague  Virpmui^ 
at  the  inftigadon  of  the  fenators^  who  gave  out  that  Cafliiu 
vas  aiming  at  foi^reignty,  and  pro&cated  him  with  fo  great 
antmofitj,  that,  after  he  rcfigned  the  confiiUhipy  be  was  con- 
democd  and  thrown  froiQ  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Uv.  ii.  4i«t 
DmrjC  viiik  69«r— 8 1  •  Some  fay  he  was  put  to  death  by  has 
father,  in  virtue  of  that  right  which,  among  the  Romans,  a 
father  had  over  his  children  *,  lUd* 

The  family  of  die  FABU  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  mod 
pQverful  at  Rome.  Whild  the  ftate  was  engaged  in  various 
wan,  the  Fabii  demanded  that  the  family  alone  fliould  carry 
on  the  war  againft  the  Vtjentes.  They  one  day  came  all  in  a 
body,  with  the  confol  at  their  head,  to  make  the  propo(al  to 
the  fenate.  Having  obtained  permiflion,  they  fet  out  to  the 
number  of  306,  I^v.  \  as  DionyGus  fays,  attended  by  their 
clients  and  friends,  amounting  to  4000.  At  firft  they  were 
Tcry  faccefsfttl,  defeating  the  enemy  in  every  encounter,  and 
plttodering  their  territory;  but  at  laft  elated  with  fuccefs^ 
diey  were  brought  into  an  ambufcade  and  cut  off  to  a  n^an, 
near  the  river  Cremera.  This  happened  on  th^  18th  July 
(if.  KaL  Sext.  vel  jtug.'  DIES  CREMERENSIS) ;  which  ever 
after  was  held  as  an  unlucky  dav,  (diit  ater,J  Liv.  vi«  i.  Tacit. 
Hi^  n.gi.  and  the  gate  of  the  city  at  which  they  went  out 
was  called  Parto  Scelerata^  the  wicked  gate.  It  is  faid  ther^ 
was  onlf  one  boy  of  the  family  left^  near  the  age  of  puberty, 
from  whom  the  Uluftsious  heroes  of  that  name,'  who  alterwards 
appeared,  were  defcended,Zfv.  ii.  48.— 5 1 •;  Dionjf.  ix.  I5«— 23* 
Imt  Dionyfitts  fpeaks  doubtfully  of  this  h£t,  Hid*  22. 

The  Hiftorv  of  Rome>  during  this  period,  is  not  intereftiiig. 
h  contvnsy  for  the  moft  part,  only  a  repetition  of  fimilar 
occariences  \  an  account  of  wars  with  the  neighbouring  ftates^ 
chieiy  with  the  JEqui  and  Foljci^  and  of  contefts  between 
tbe  tribunes  and  patricians  concerning  agrarian  laws  and  the 
tights  of  their  refpeflive  orders,  Liv^  iu  5a.-riii-  a6« ; 
ix,  a4«— X.  23. 


*  This  agnriaa  law  «m  afterwardt  ffcqoAAtljr  r|iiew«d»  in  different  fbrmti  anH 
^^''ftaaed  the  fieateft  commotiont  in  the  ftate.  For  the  patriciani,  who  bad  found 
A*""*  t»  |cc  polleflioa  of  the  public  lands,  could  not  be  prttailed  on  to  part  wich 
^^  The  moft  cffednal  method  emplojred  by  the  patricians  for  opfiofing  thefe 
Hnrian  bwa,  wu  10  get  one  or  more  of  the  tribunes  to  pH  t^ttk  pegatlve  againft 
^*  Thig  mpAn  mu  expreiled  by  the  word  V£TO,  1  forbid  ir»  Li9.  u.  44* 
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In  tlie  year  of  the  city  296,  the  Conful  Minueiuf  being  fent  • 
againft  the  .£qiii|  was  unwarily  led  into  a  defile,  where  he  was 
blocked  up  by  the  enemy.     When  this  was  known*  at  Romci 
i.  QUINTIUS  CINCINNATUS  was  made  diftator,  whom, 
the  ambaiTadors  fent  to  notify  his  appointment,  found  working 

^  in  his  farm,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  the  DiQatir  ftmn 
the  plough.  He  quickly  raifed  an  army,  and  marched  to  ftlieve 
die  conful.  Haying  furrounded  the  ^qui  on  all  fides,  he 
forced  them  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  and  made  them  all  pafs 
under  the  yoke.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  re- 
figned  the  di£lator(hip  on  the  fixteenth  day  after  his  appoint- 

-  ment,  Liv.  iii.  26.— 30. ;  Dionjf,  x.  23. — 26. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  299,  three  fenators  were  fent  as  am* 
bafiadors  to  Athens,  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and 
to  examine  the  in(litutions,  cuftoms,  and  laws,  of  the  other 
ftatcs  of  Greece,  iiv.  iii.  31.  Upon  their  return  ten  men 
(DECEMVIRI)  were  created  in  place  of  confuls,  with  fupreroe 
p6wer,  for  a  year,  a.  u.  301.  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  which 
fhcy  did  in  ten  tables.  Thefe  Lws  were  ratified  by  the  people 
in  an  affembly  by  centuries.  It  was  given  out,  that  two  more 
tables  were  wanting,  to  complete,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  Ro- 
man law  (corpus  juris).  Decemviri  therefore  were  created 
for  another  year.  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  was  the  only  one  of 
the  former  decemviri  that  was  re-ele£ked,  who  hencefordibcgan 
to  take  the  lead  among  his  colleagues.  By  his  advice  they 
affumcd  to  thcrtifelves  greater  power,  and  a£led  more  tyran- 
Wcally  *•  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  they  added  two  tables 
to  the  former  ten,  after  which  it  was  expe£led  that  they  would 
have  appointed  a  day  for  the  ele£iion  of  confuls.  But  this 
was  not  done  j    and  after  the  year  was  expired,  they  con- 

'  tinned  their  command  without  any  new  appointment*  Such 
as  (hewed  any  repugnance  to  their  meafures  were  punifhed, 
fome  with  baniOiment,  and  others  with  death.     In  the  mean 

.  time  the  Sabines  and  JEqui  made  an  incurfion  into  the  Roman 
territory.  This  obliged  the  Decemvirs  to  fummon  a  meeting 
of  the  fenate.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  got  a  quorum 
5:onvened.  Several  fenators  gave  their  opinion,  that  no  decree 
could  be  pafTed  in  a  meeting  held  by  illegal  magiftrates*  It 
was  determined,  however,  by  a  majority,  that  the  management 
of  the  war  (hould  be*  entrufted  to  the  decemvirs;  wWch 
ilrengthened  their  authority.     An  army  was  levied  and  M 

•  They  wcrr,  rach  of  them,  preced'^d  by  twelve  lidora,  bearing  tht /afc»  *^ 
fecurgs -J  whereas 'formerly  ooe  of  their  number  only  wu  preceded  t|y  ii^on,  bearing 
only  the  f  A 9t£S,Z)i0irj/.  X.  59.  J  Liv.  ii|.  37,  ^ 
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againft  the  eiipmy.    But  the  fo)dier«»  upwilling  to  a£l  .under 
fach  leaders^  fuffered:  themfely'es  to  be  difgracefuUy  defe^te^., 
Appius  Claudius,  with  Qpmusi  one  of  his  coHeagues,  was  kit  "* 
to  uke  care  of  the  city,  j      \ 

Appius,  feeing  a  virgin  of  ui^common  beautv,  about  Qfteeti  ^' 
years  of  age,  pafling  through  the  Forum  to  fcliool,  C0hc5eit^<f  ^ 


__  brought  before  Appius  adjudge. 

mean  time  Ici/Wf  the.  lover  of  the  virgi/iVand  Numitoriu^ri  fitfl 
uncle,  bad  iqiluence'to  prqveht  fer^tencq  ^i^  ^9?S  immed|at^y^ 
pronounoed.  Yirginif^  beiij^g  informed  of  what  was  going '(^h/ 
retarned  from  the  camn.  and  next  day  went  Mi^th^ils  dau?hlb^^^ 
in  the  garb  of  criminals^, attended  by Ji  grpc  nutnber  of'ni^^ 
relations  and  friendsi  to  .t|ie  tribunal  of  Appius.  '  The  DiJV- 
cenivir  blinded  by  paffioh^.  i^nd  regardlefs  rOf ' juftice,'  dcrfeed* 
that  Virginia  iliould  be  given  up  as  a 'Have  to  Claudius/ 
When  (he  was  about  to  .Be  carried  awan  Virginius'  requeftiid' 
that,  fince  the  virgin  had  been  declared  ipot  to  be  his  daugh-' 
tcr,  he  might  J)e  allowed  |b  afk  her  nurfe'a  few  quefl:ioi\$; 
in  her  prefence,  tK^t  if  he  had  been  falfely 'called  her  father* 
he  might  return  to  the  camp  with  lefs',  unc^finefs.  Leave: 
being  granted,  he  toc^  them  both  afide  to  an  adjoining  ihop ;' 
i»hcre,  having  fnatcheclla  knife  from  a  butp^er,  he  plunged 
it  in  the  bread  ot  bis  (laughter,  faying,  */rtrf//  manner  oWy 
can  I  free  thee  my  ,Hatfghier  :  and  looking  back  to  'Appius,' 
he  faid^  £y  this  blood^J  (feyote  -thee  ana  thy  head  to  the  infirnaf 
gads,  Appiusj  alarmed,  py  the  cry  r^ifed  kt  .fo  atrocious  :^ 
deed,  ordered  Virgjrius^  tp  W  appreheriJjed,  But  Virginlusj' 
wherever  he  came,  ^opened  for'hin[\l€lf  a  Way  with  the  khifei 
till,  guarded  by  thq  croud  which  followed,  he  reached'  the 
gate  of  the  city.  Iqilius.  arid  Numitorius,'  taking  up  the  ife^tf 
body,  expofed  it  to  the  view  of  the  people,' execrating' tfit? 
wickednefs  of  Appius,  ^nd.  deploring  thc'.hgplefs  beaiity'^df 
the  virgin,  which  had  forced  her  parent'to  embriie  his  Jratrdi 
in  her. blood.  The^matronSiprefei^t.  pttefed  .the  moft'daleftil 
lamentations*  Appius,  .i\nali^le  to  quell  t^he  commotion,  ahK 
apprchenfiyc  for  his  life,  ftole  away  froni'  the  Forum  without 
the  knowledge  of  hja  adversaries,  and  hid  hiqifelf  in  an  Ad^ 
joining  hoi^fe,  *    • 
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Vivgtniuty  having  readied  the  camp,  attended  by  a  body  <)f 
about  400  citizens,  whom  indignation  at  the  caufe  of  his  crnel 
misfortune  had  brought  along  with  him>  holding  in  his  hand 
iStyt  bare  knife,  and  having  his  body  all  over  ftained  with  bloody 
excited  among  the  foldiers  a  much  greater  agitation  dian  he 
had  left  in  the  city*  By  a  bare  narration  of  fads  he  fo  i&« 
flamed  their  minds,  that  they  immediately  ftruck  their  ftandards 
and  marched  to  Rome.  They  firft  took  pofleflion  of  mount 
Aventinc ;  from  thence,  findmg  that  the  fenate  favoured  the 
l^tcemvirii  having  created  ten  military  tribunes  to  eonimand 
tbeoi,  they  pafled  over  to  the  facred  mount  (mom  facer )^ 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  the  common 
perale,  wh^fe  age  permitted  them  to  go* 

The  Decemviri  wttt  thus  obliged  to  refign  their  commdnd« 
VALERIUS  and  HORATITJS,  who  had  all  alon^  oppofed 
their  proceedings,  were  m^de  confuls.  Tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons were  likewife  created,  the  chief  of  whom  wei^e  J^r- 
gifWfSf  IciliuSf  and  Nuntitorius.  Virginxus  appointed  a  day  for 
the  trial  of  Appius  before  the  people.  Appius  was  thereforos 
put  in  priibn ;  but  before  the  day  arrived  he  killed  himfelf. 
Oppius  his  colleague,  periflxed  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
other  eight  decemviri  went  into  eiile,  and  their  goods  were  con* 
fifcated.  Claudius,  ihe  client  and  indrument  of  Appius,  was 
likewife  baniflied'.  And  thus  fays  Livy,  the  ghoft  of  Virginia, 
after  the  puniftiment  of  all  the  guilty,  was  appcafed,  Lho* 
iii.  .33.— 59;  Dion^jf.  x.  57.— xi.  47. 

Affairs  l>eiog  thus. fettled  in  the  city,  the  confuls  levied  two 
armies  and  marched  againft  the  enemy.  Valerius  conquered 
the  JBqui  and  Volfci^  and  Horatius  the  Sabines.  The  foldiers 
now  fought  in  a  very  difierent  manner  from  what  they  had 
done  under  the  decemviri  y  fuch  courage  and  alacrity  did  li* 
berty  infpire,  jL/v.  iii.  6o.  &c.  Valerius  and  Horatius  were 
the  firft  who  triumphed  by  the  order  of  the  people,  the  fenate 
baving  refufed  them  that  honour,  Liv.  iii,  6%  from  refentment 
on  account  of  the  popular  laws  which  they  had  pafled  :  ^^That 
the  ordinances  of  the  people  in  their  affemolies  by  tribes  (pleKf* 
fita)  (hottld  bind  the  whole  Roman  people  \  that  no  magiftrate 
lliould  be  created,  from  whom  there  was  not  liberty  of  appeal ; 
Md  that  whoever  ofiered  violence  to  a  tribune  Qioald  be  punifbed 
with  death,  and  the  coofifcadon  of  his  effefts,**  lb.  5^. 

After  this»  the  former  difputes  between  the  tribunes  and  the 
patricians  were  revived,  which  encouraged  the  JEqui  and  Volfci 
to  renew  their  depredationSf  and  to  carry  them  even  to  the 
walls  of  Rome>  Jp.  66.    But  tbcRomanSi  moved  by  the  iharp 
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ifproef s  of  JMtMuS'  CapitMnus^  theconfulf  marched  againit 
theoiy  and^  amr  a  fierce  combat,  CDtirely  defeated  them,  lb. 
70.  The  glorf  of  this  Tidory  was  tarniflied  by  a  {hameful 
deeifiba  in  a  refeMace  from  two  allied  ftates.  The  inhabitants 
diAriM  and  driea  having  long^  contended  in  war  about  fomo 
lands,  ajpeeed  Co^fabmit  their  differences  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Somali  people.  Thejr,  upon  the  information  of  one  Scaptiusf, 
ac^dged  the  bmds  Xx>  them&lves,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the,c(mfttlaaiid  chief  men  of  the  fe^iate,  who  highly  condemned 
tkeir  iojnfticet 

A.  u.  309*  A  hw  was  pafled,  after  yioknt  oppoCtion,  to 
pennit  the  intettnaitiage  of  plebeians  with  patricians,  which 
bdbie  had  been  forbidden,  Xfv.  iv.  i.-^6*  Ac  the  fame  time 
a  law  was  pro^ed»  thi^  the  confuls  raiaht  be  chofcn  either 
iiom  the  plebeians  or  patricians,  l9*  i.  iraich,  for  many  years^ 
prodaced  the  keeneftconteils  between  the  two  orders,  but  they 
oeier  proceeded  to  Haunter.  Reverence  for  religion  reftrained 
tkeir  minds.  An  expedient  was  then  fallen  upon  which 
pkafed  both  parties,  that  MIUTl' ART  TRIBUNES  fliould  be 
created  with  confular  power,  promifcuoufly,  from  the  patri- 
cians and  pfebeiansy  but  th^t  no  change  fhould  be  made  in  the 
ele£Rott  of  confols%  Liv.  iv.  ^•  Three  military  tribunes  only 
were  at  firft  created  ^  and  the  people,  fatisfied  with  having 
obtained  a  freedom  of  ele£lion,  chofe  them  all  from  among  the 
patricians,  Ziv.  ib*  Dionjf*  xu6u  They  were,  however^  foon 
obliged  to  refiga  their  office,  on  account,  of  fome  alleged 
lafdNrmality  in  talung  th<^  omens  at  their  de£lion.  An  interrm 
vas  then  appointed  by  the  fenate,  as  ufual,  who  held  an  aflcmbly 
&rfubAituting  confuls  in  their  room.  For  upwards  of  feventy 
years,  fometimes  confuls  were  created,  and  fometimes  military 
tribunes,  as  the  influence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians  pre- 
vailed. The  number  of  military  tribunes  chofen  was  different  at 
diftrent  times.  They  were  fo  named,  becaufe  the  chief  com* 
manders  of  the  legion  called  military  tribunes^  were  ufually  the 
oaoft  reipe£iable  plebeians. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  312,  two  new  magiftntes  were  inftl* 
tated,  called  CENSORS,  to  take  an  account  of  the  number  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  value  of  their  fortunes,  the  confuls,  by 
reafon  of  continual  wars,  not  having  leifure  for  that  bufmefs, 
£/v.  iv.  8. 

A.  n.  3 1 5.  In  the  time  of  a  famine,  Sp.  M.£LIUS,  a  wealthy 
man,  of  the  equeftHan  order,  having  purchafed  corn  from 

*  Dknyfist  £iy«U  was  ordained  that  fix  mil/tary  tribunes  ihould  te  annually  created, 
thicc  iron  cscb  ofder>  xi.  6o« 
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various  places,  diftribute<)  it  among  the  people  gratia ;  whencCf 
and  from  other  circumftancesj  he  was  fafped^  of  aiming  at 
fovcreignty;  •..'•!)•.; 

CINCINNATUS  was  a  fecbnd  time  made  dlftator  tacHcck 
his  defigns.  Servilius  Ahaloy  hiafter  of  hbtfe,  *being  £ent  by 
the  did^acor  to  fiimrnon  Melius  before^  hlm^*  itp'dn  bis  refu£il 
flew  him  with  ^is  owrt-  hand.  His  houfe  was  levelled' to  .the 
ground,  hence  called  3B^uim-^Lium,  Lvu^vf.  13.— 16^^. 

The  Romans  contimied  theirwars  with  the  ^^i  and «^0^^. 
the  Fidenaies  and  Vejentes^  being  at  the  fame  time  often  dif-^ 
turbed  by  internardiflcntiohs,'  • -^     '      **      . 

A.  u.  350.  The  Ronians  laid  ficgeta'VEjI^  the^moft  opulent 
city  of  Etrurja,  which  IJift^d  for  ten  ycafe.^'-  During  this  fiege, 
for  the  firil  time,'  the  Roman  army  kept -the  fieM  all  winter  in. 
fents  or  Wooden  barracks,  *  covered  with  hides,  £iv.  v«  2.  Pay 
alfo  wa3  granted  to  the  cavalry^  Ih.  7.  as  -it"  had  been  f6me 
years  before  to  the  foot-foldiers,  Liv,  iv-  59.  Formerly  both 
ferved'at  their  own  expcnce,  Ibid.    ' 

After  Feji  had  been  befieged  above  nine  years,  the  Romans^ 
alarmed  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of  two  of  their  generals  againfl  the 
Falifci  and .  Capenates^  were  on  the  point  of  raifing  the  fiege^ 
when  CAMILLUS,  being  created  didator,  infpired  them  with 
frefli  courage.  Having  defeated  the  Falifci  and  Capenates^  he 
urged  the  fiege  of  Veji  with  the  greateft  vigour,  and  at  laft, 
by  carrying  a  mine  into  the  enemy's  citadel,  took  the  city,  a.  u, 
360.  l^iv.  V.  19. — 24.  Camillus  vowed  the  tenth  part  of  the 
booty  to  Apollo  of  Delphi,  in  confequence  of  which  a  golden 
cup  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  that  god,  lb.  25. 

Two  years  after,  Camiiius,  being  made  one '  of  the  military 
tribunes,  was  fent  againft  the  Falifci.  Having  defeated  them 
in  the  field,  he  laid  fiege  to  their  chief  city,  FaUrii. 

It  was  cudomary  among  th^  Falifci  to  employ  the  fame  per-v 
fon  as  the  inftruftor  and  companion  of  their  children,  and» 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  to  entruft  the  boys  of  Ceveral 
families  to  the  charge  of  one.  The  tutor  of  the  children  of 
the  chief  men  at  Falerii  ufed,  in  time  of  peace,  to  carry  his 
pupils  to  amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  before  the  town  ;  and 
continuing  the  fame  practice  during  the  fiege,  he  found  meana 
to  decoy  them  into  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Bemg  brought 
to  the  pratorium  or  general's  tent,  he  told  Camiiius,  that  by 
delivering  thefc  boys  into  his  power,  he  in  fa£k  pot  him  in 
pofieflion  of  the  city.  Camiiius,  deteding  fuch  villainy,  ordered 
l)im  to  be  (liipti  and  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back.  Then 
Jjelivering  a  rod'  to  each  of  the  boys,  he  bid  thciti  beat  their 
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betnyer  back-  to  the  x\tj,  ithiz  geiierofitj  fo  ^ifftCttA  the 
Faiijcii  that  they  roluntarilyfurrendered  their  city  to  Camillas^ 
JLw.  ▼.  27.  .      • 

^  As  Vcjt  wae  preferable  to  Reme  in  fitnation  and  fertility  of 
ibilf  a  lav  was  propofed  by  Sicmiusi  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
about  removing  thither,  J^.  24.  This  law  being  keenly  oppofed^ 
by  the  patricians,  and  particdlarly  by  CamilluSi  was  rej[^Qed  i^ 
only,  however,  by  a  majority -of  one*  tribe,  lb.  30.  But,  to 
gratify  the  people,  the  lands  of  *Veji  were  divided  among  them^ 
ieven  acres  to  each  man,  R, 

•  Soon  after,  Camillas^  being  ac'cuKd  by 'the  tribunes  pfhavhig' 
applied  to  his  own  ufe  part  of  the  plunder  of  Vef?^  and  per-'^ 
eeiving  that  he  Ihould  be  condemned,  went  into  voluntary^ 
ciile  ;  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  that  if  he  fufiered  that  injury 
vnjuftly,  they  would  make  his  ungrateful  country  foon  feel  the 
bfsof  him,  /**  32.  ... 

After  the  expulfion  of  Camilliis,  ambafladors  came  from' 
GuGum,  •  begging  affiilance  again((  the  GAULS,  by  whom 
tkey  were  then  attacked*  Several  tribes  of  that  nation  had,  at 
diffi^rent  times  crofled  the  Alps^  attrafied,  it  is  faid,  by  the 
delicious  tafte  of  the  wines  in^  Italy,  and  had  occupied  the 
northern  parts  of  that  country.  T  he  tribe  which  had  come 
laft',  and  then  bedeged  Clufium,  was  called  Galli  Senones^  under 
the  cond  u&  of  BRENNUS. 

The  fenate  font  an  embafly  of  thiiee  young  patricians,  all  of 
the  Fabian  family,  to  requeit  of  the  Crauls,  that  they  would 
not,  without  provocation,  make  war  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people.     The  Gauls   faid,  that  they  would  dcfift  from  their 
attack,  if  the  people  of  Clufmm  would  give  up  to  them  a  part 
of  their   territory,  which  they  might  eafily  do,  as  they  had 
more  land  than  they  could  occupy.     When  the  Roman  am- 
faafladors  aiked,  What  right  the  Gauls  had  in  Etruria?  they 
anfwered  fiercely,  *'  That  they  carried  their  right  in  their  arms^ 
This  haughty  reply  made  the  Roman  ambafladors  give  up  all 
hopes  of  negotiating  a  peace,     l^hey  therefore  returned  to 
Cluiinm,  highly  inccnfed.     They  even  had  the  imprudence  to 
join  the  Clitfim  in  a  fally  againft  tKfe  enemy ;  and  one  of  th^ 
Fabuy  advancing  before  xXxt  ranks,  flc^w  a  leader  of  the  Gauls  t 
Whereupon  Brcnnus  founded  a  retreat;  and  the  Gaulsllropping 
their  refentment   againft  the  Clujiniy  now  -only  menaced  ven- 
geance again d  the  Romans.     Thdy  firft,  however,  fent  am- 
bafladors to  demand,  that  the  Fabii^  for  having  violated  the 
]aw  of  napons,  fliopid  be  given   up   to  them.     This  being 
fcfufedy  they  marched  towards  Romct    A  battle  was  fought  at 
''"■'. \U 
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the  conlwtf  tl^ rifcr  AUk  mth  the  Tiba;^  oo tlie  t^th  4i^,* 
c^f  lujly^  ft. «.  363,  The  Rodmans,  through  the  mUcoodo^pC. 
their  leaders,  wrje  foon  completely  defeated.  The  gieat^ 
AUi%\^*r  of  them  fled  to  Veji ;  a  part  netreated  to  Rpmc»  and 
louk  poiTciTion  of  the  Capitol*  The  priclU  and  Vefta)  Virgin^ 
carrying  the  facred  thsngSt  fled  to  Cxre,  Liv.  v.  4a  vii.  2<v 
The  multitude  of  dtizcnt  fledy  fone  one  way.  and  fome  another* 
The  old  fenatora  reouined  in  the  city^  determined  noc  to  furfifo 
the  dedrufiion  of  their  countrr. 

The  Gauls,  furprifed  at  the  facility  of  their  victory,  advanced 
llowly  towards  the  city»  and  reaehed  it  a  little  berore  f^uihfet* 
Being  informed  by  their  fcouta  that  the  gatea  were  open,  and 
therefore  fufpeAing  fnarea»  they  palled  the  night  before  the. 
walls.  Next  day  having  entered  the  city  at  the  0>IBm  ^te» 
they  found  the  ftreeta  empty ;  the  hoi^et  of  the  poor  fliut» 
and  thofe  of  the  chief  men  open.  They  faw  the  agttd  lenatora 
fitting  in  the  veftibules  of  their  hoafes,  drefled  each  in  the 
cobes  of  thofe  offices  which  they  had  borne,  and  fitting  in 
their  ctiTule  chairs*  The  GauU  were  ftruck  with  ^we  at  thcii 
majeftic  appearance,  refembling»  (ays  Livy»  fo  many  diirinitiesi^ 
▼•4  c.  and  gazed  at  them  as  it  they  had  been  images  i  when 
Papiriusy  one  of  the  fenators,  offended  at  a  Gaul  for  (IroaliMig 
his  beard,  which  all  the  Romany  then  wore  long,  ftruck  him 
with  his  ivory  ftaff  on  the  head :  Whereupon  the  Gaul  inftantly 
ilew  him  \  and,  as  if  upon  that  fi^nal,  sill  the  reft  were  killed 
in  tlieir  feats*  Then  the  houfes  of  the  city  were  ptandered 
and  fet  on  fire.  After  ravaging  the  place  for  feveral  daysy  tha 
Gauls  attempted  to  force  the  capitol ;  but  being  repnlfed  with 
great  lofs,  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  taking  it  by  affault^  and 
therefore  prepared  to  blockade  it.  Having  improvidently  burnt 
the  corn  which  was  in  the  city,  they  were  obliged  to  fend  out 
part  of  the  army  to  procure  provifionst,  by  pillaging  the  nekh* 
bouring  ftates.  It  happened  that  thofe  plunderers  direfied 
their  courfe  to  Ardea,  where  Camillus  lived  m  exile*  He  having 
])erfuaded  the  Jrdtatis  to  take  up  arms  to  r^pel  thofe  invaders^ 
attacked  the  csmp  of  the  Gauls  in  the  night-time»  and  difperfed 
them  ^ith  great  flaughter*  The  Romans  at  Vcji,  under  the 
€Ottdu£t  of  Cadiciui^  a  centurion,  in  like  manner  cut  to  pieces 
the  Tufcans,  who  were  plundering  in  that  qaarter,  and  in* 

•  This  day  (sv.  Ksh  Satt.  vtl.  Aag.)  vii  calM  DIES  ALLIENSIS,  and  cm 

after  reckoned  an  anlucky  dav»  (Pifi  ttt^^  nltpo/ia  ?cl  m/mmfimi  mmit  bumsH  ^ 
wmifutJMfU  expert^)  Tacit  Hill.  U.  91.  Im/^mU  rti  wmUifmUut  pn^titimne  ag^a^ 
liv.vi.  i.  Oothe(«imdaralf»tliBj;fMliiibcettilam«cCn^^ 
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tmAdl  to  attaclc  Viep  ttfelf .  In  confeqaence  of  this  foccefs, 
not  only  tlie  cooragc^  bat  aUb  the  number  of  the  Romans  at 
▼eji  dAj  incitafi^ ;  and  they  now  only  wanted  a  head  to 
direS  them.  It  was  unanimoaliy  refolved  to  fend  for  Camillas 
from  Ardea:  Bat  firft  it  was  neceflary  to  confult  the  fenatc 
and  people  at  Rome;  and  this  could  not  be  done  without 
great  danger.  Pimtw  C^minius^  howercT)  a  brave  young  man, 
haraig  fwam  down  the  Tiber,  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  to  tbb 
foot  ot  the  Capitoly  climbed  up  the  rode  on  that  fide,  unobferved 
by 'the  enemy;  and  having  obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
and  laa  order  of  die  people,  that  CamHlus  ihould  be  recalled 
from  exile  and  apooint^  diflator,  he  returned  to  Veji  the  fame 
way  be  came*  C&millos  being  fent  for  from  Ardea,  took  upon 
himfidf  the  command  of  the  army  at  Veji  <^. 

In  die  mian  time  the  citadel  or  Rome,  and  the  Capitol,  was 
near  being  taken«  For  the  Gaols,  having  difcovercd  a  pradi- 
cable  afcent,  in  a  clear  night  got  up  to  tl^  top,  in  fuch  filence, 
that  thev  not  only  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  centinels,  but 
alfo  of  the  dogs.  Some  geefe,  facred  to  Juno,  which  had  been 
preferved  in  the  gteateft  famine,  by  their  cackling,  awakened 
M.  MANLIUS,  a  brave  wanior,  who  had  been  conful  three 
years  before.  He  having  quickly  fnatched  his  arms,  and  roufing 
itst  reft,  tumbled  down  the  Gaul  who  had  firft  got  up,  and 
the  reft  of  the  garrifon  flocking  to  his  alBftance,  foon  cleared 
the  citadel  of  the  enemy. 

The  Romans  had  now  been  blockaded  in  the  Capitol  near 
feven  months.  Both  parties  began  to  be  diftrefled  with  famine ; 
ifc^  Gauls  alfo  with  the  plague.  The  latter  knowing  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  befieged  for  want  of  food,  urged 
(hem  to  furrender.  But  the  Romans,  to  convince  them  of  the 
contrary,  are  faid  to  have  thrown  in  many  places  loaves  x>f 
bread  on  the  advanced  guards  of  the  enemy,  Liv.  v.  48. ;  Ovid. 
"Fafi.  vi.  39 1  •  At  laft  a  treaty  was  made,  that  the  Gauls  (bould 
raife  the  fiege  and  depart  upon  receiving  toco  pounds  weight 
of  gold*  In  weighing  the  gold,  for  there  was  then  no  coined 
gold,  BreYinus  is  faid  to  have  ufed  unjuft  weights;  and, 
when  the  Romai|s  complained,  to  have  thrown  his  fword  into 
the  fcale,  faying,  that  the  vtinquijbed  mujl  put  up  wth  every 
thing  (VA  viCTis  esse).  In  the  mean  time,  Camillus  having 
arrived  with  his  army,  came  in  during  the  altercation  about 
the  weight  of  the  gold  \  and  having  ordered  it  to  be  removed, 
bid  the  Gauls  prepare  for  battle.  The  Romans  were  vi£lorious 
in  their  turn,  and  with  equal  facility,  in  two  different  engage-^ 

*  Wbenct  Locaa  makes  l^ptului  %,  ^/;«/^  hshUanu  Qiml%  HHe  Roma  fyif, 
5,  iS. 
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mtnXA*  The  fl^ughter^w^  ip  gieat  that  Acre  was  hardly  <oiift 
of  the  G^uls  left  to  cari;y,.home  the. news  of  their  defeats 
CamiUiis  returned  into  the  cify.  in  triumph.  The  foldiersi  m 
their ,faqgSy.  celebrated  him.  at^  a  fecond  Romuhis  and  founder 
of  bis  cpontr J.  Xhe .  tribupes  again  renewed  their  propofal^ps 
removing  to  yeji ;  but  the  people  were  prexcnted  frpm  em- 
bracing it  by  the  perfuaCop  of  CamiUus,  chieiSy  from  motive^ 
of  religions  that  they  migl^t  npt  defert  their  temples  and  (acred 
rites.  Their  wavering  opinion  is  faid  to  have  been  determined 
by  the  cafugl  cxpreffio^  of,  ^  .centurion  ;;who^  happening  to 
pafs.  through  the  Fornm^ac  the  itime,  with  .fome  suarda,  faid, 
Enfigfti  fix  your  Jlandard^  nue  Jball  hejl  fia),hert.  Upon  whid& 
all  the  Tenate -cried  out>..  that  they  accepted  the  omen,  and  ihe 
people  (landing  round  approved  it.  The  re-building  of  the 
city  was  in(]k3iKly  begunj  and  the  .work  proceeded  "Cvith  ffic& 
alacrity  that  it  was  iiniihed  in  one  year.       '     ,  \  ... 

After  the  city  was  rcbullt;i  a.  u.  365.,  b.  C*  387.  the  neigh- 
bouring ftate^,  the  JEqui  and  Volfct^  the.  Hnrmci^  the  Tufcans 
and  Sabines,  refumed  their  hoflilities;  but  they  were  all  con- 
quered^ chiefly  by  the  condu£):  and  valour  of  Canaillus.  The 
Volfcii  after  having  carried  on  war  for  many  years  againft  tbe 
Komansi  furrendered.  Livy  varies  with  relpeA  to  the  length 
of  time,  i.  53*  and  vi.  2.  and  is  at  a  lofs  .to  account  for  the 
frequency  of  their  wars*,  lb.  12. 

.  MANLIUS,  the  preferver  of  the  Capitol,  being  fufpedledj 
from  his  uncommon  kindnefs  to  the  plebeians>  i?.  1 1.  of  aiming 
at  regal  power,  was  condemned,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock ;  and  his  houfe  in  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  public  as  a  reward  for  his  valour,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  lb.  20. 

A.  u.  387  or  388.  LiSEXTIUS,  after  great  contefts^  was 
firft  made  conful  fron>  among  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vii.  i.  This 
important  change  in  the.  Roman  government  is  faid  to  have 
originated  from  a  trifling  caufe.  M,  Fabius  Ambufius^  a  noble- 
man, had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to 
Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a 
plebeian.  While  the  latter  was  one  day  viGting  her  (ifter,  the 
li£tor  of  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  military  tribune,  happened 
to  (Irike  the  door  with  his  rod,,  as  was  ufual  when  that  magif- 
trate  returned  home  from  the  Forum.  The  younger  Fabia, 
unacquainted  with  that  cuilom,  was  frightened  at  the  noife, 
which  made  her  (ider  laugh,  and  exprefs  furprife  at  her 
ignorance.     This  (lung  her  to  the  quick  \  and  upon  her  retura 


*  The  Volfd  are  faidy  a,  u.  292,  to  have  been  almoft  extingaiflied,  (yialfcitm 
ftne  dtlttum  fji,)  LIv.  ill.  8.  and  yet  in  three  ye<tri  afcfcr  Uiieaieu  War>  i5. 12. 
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borne  ihe  could  not  conceal  her  uneafinefs.  Her  father  feeing 
her  dejeflcd^  aiked  her  if  all  was  well ;  bat  (he  at  firft  would 
'  not  gire  a  dire£t  anfwer :  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  lafl: 
dxew  from  her  a  coofeffion,  that  (he  wa$,cliagnaed  at  being 
conne£led  with  a  man  who  could  ntot.epjoy  the  fame  honours 
widi  her  (i&er'fl  hu(b|ind.  For  although  it  had  be.en  ordained 
by  law,  that  „the  military  tribu^s.  (hould  be  cheated  promif- 
cnoaflj  from  th&  patricians  and  plebeians^  Liv\  if.  6.  yet  for 
forty-fouif  years  after  their  firft  inftitution,  a.  u.  3 1 1.  to  a*  u.  35;. 
lio  one  plebeian  hdd  been^created^  Liv,  v.  12.  vi.  37.  and  very 
few  afterwards,  Lw.,v.  13.  x8.  vi.-.30.  Ambu(iu8|  therefore^ 
confided  his  daughter  with.aflvir^nceit  that  (he  (hould. fbon  fee 
the  £une  honours .  at  her  own  hoi^fei  which  (he  Uw  at  her 
fiftei^s.  To  cSkik  this,  he  concerted-  meafures  with  his  fon- 
io-law«  and  oud  L'».  Seittiusj  a  fpirited  young  man.  of  plebeian 
rank,  whoh^d  Qyei^y  .thing  but  birth  j^Q<;o title  him  to  the  hjgheit 
preferments.  .... 

Liciniils  aod,£iex<ip8  being  c^r^ted  tribunes  of  the.pon^mons^ 
Xfv.  vL  3^5. <gQlt.  themfelves  continued  in.  that  office  for  ten 
years,  3id»  4a; ;  for  five  years  they.  fu6F(^red  no  curule  magif- 
tiates  to  be  ereatHU*/^-  35*  s^'  ^^  ^^^  prevailed  to  get  one  of 
the  confuls  cr9iite4  f rom  ^mong  the  plebeians,  tt.  42. 

Tlie  fame  .yi^ar  that  $eztius  was  made  conful,  a  new  ma- 
giftrate  was  .cresited  to  adminifter  juftice,  called  PRiETOR, 
and  two  additional  ^diles,  caUed.  CURULE  ^DILES,  be- 
caufe  they  had  a » right  of  (Itting  in  public  on  a  curule  chair, 
a  kind  of  feat  a4orn6d  with  ivory,  .which  the  other  .^diles 
iiad  liot,  Z.rtvvi«42.  vii.  I.  ,  This,  year  died  the  great  Ca« 
millus.  It.        .  ' 

A.  u.  391.  Stage»^p)ays  were drft  introduced  at  Rome»  on 
occafion  of  a  peftilence,  toappeafe  the  divine  wrath,  Liv.  vii.  2* 
From  the  fame  motive  of  fuper(iition  in  that  age,  a  didlator  ufed 
fbmetimes  to  be  created  merely  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  poft  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  L.  M  ANLIUS  being  created  £or  this  pur- 
pofe,  defired  alfo  to  ^carry  on  war  againd  the  Hemici,  and 
with  that  view  levied  an  army  with  great  rigour,  whence  he  got 
the  fimame  of  Jmperiosus. 

Manlius  being-  odious  to  the  people  on  this  account,  after 
reGgning  his  office,  was  accufcd  by  Pomponius^  a  tribune ; 
who,  to  enforce  his  charge,  expatiated  on  the  cruelty  of  Man- 
lias  to  his  fon;  whom,  the  tribune  alleged,  on  account  of  a 
defe&  in  fpeech  and  flownefsof  genius,  his  father  had  banifhed 
from  the  city,  ai^d  obliged  him  to  work  in  the  country  like  a 
flave.     Young  MANLIUS  being  informed  of  this,  came  to 
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the  city  early  in  the  morakig  without  telling  any  body ;  and 
having  gone  ftraight  way  to  the  houfe  of  the  trioune,  bid  the 
porter  tell  his  mafter  that  T*  Manlius^  the  fon  of  LuduSf 
wanted  immediately  to  fpeak  with  him.  The  tnbunei  fop- 
pofing  that  he  bronght  home  fome  new  ground  of  acculatioa 
againft  his  father^  ordered  him  to  be  lUmitfeed.  AU^  witnefles 
being  remdved,  the  young  man  drawing  a  dagger^  which  he 
had  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  ftanding  over  the  tri-* 
bimcy  who  was  ftill  in  bed,  declared  *  he  wouM  iaftandy  ftab 
Hm,  if  he  did  not  fwear  (o  drop  the  profecittion  againft  his 
father.  Hie  tribune^  terrified^  fwore  to  the  words  which  the 
young  man  dictated.  Thus  L.  Manlius  was  ftoed  from  his 
trial ;  and  the  people^  although  difappointed  of  an  opportunity 
of  condemning  a  perfon  odious  to  thcm>  were  fb  jdeafed  with 
this  inftance  of  filial  afivAion,  that  they  chofe  young  Manilas 
as  one  of  the  fix  legionary  tribnnesi  viho  then,  for  the  fiift 
time»  were  appointed  by  the  comtia^  Liv.  vii.  5. 

The  lame  year  a  great  gulf'  baring  been  produced  in  the 
Forum  by  an  earthquake,  or  from  feme  other  caafc»  the  diviners 
being  confulted,  declared  that  it  could  not  by  any  means  be 
filled  up,  till  the  beft  thing  in  Rome  flionki  be  dirown  into  it. 
M.  CURTIUSy  a  brave  young  man,  concluding  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Rome  more  valuable  than  valour  and  arms,  dreffed 
in  his  fineft  armour,  and  riding  on  a  horfe  adorned  in  the  moft 
fplendid  manner,  is  laid  to  have  thrown  himfelf  into  the  chafm, 
whence  it  was  afterwards  called  the  Cqbtian  lake,  Uv*  vii.  6. 
or  from  another  perfon  of  the  fame  name,  who  diftingoilhed 
himfelf  under  Romulus  in  the  battle  againft  the  mbines^ 
Liv.  i.  12.;  Dionjf,  ii.  4a.  Some  writers  pretend  that  upon 
this  the  earth  immediately  clofed  of  itfelf,  Vol.  Max.  v.  6.  a* 
Varro  gives  difierent  accounts  of  this  matter,  L.  L.  iv«  3a. 

A.  u.  394*  The  Gauls  encamped  with  dieir  army  on  the 
bank  of  the  Anio,  only  three  miles  from  Rome  $  and  the  Ro« 
mans  pitched  their  camp  on  the  oppofite  bank*  There  was  a 
bridge  betwixt  both,  but  pofleiled  by  neither*  A  Gaul  o( 
enormous  fize  advanced  upon  this  bridge,  and,  with  a  loud 
voice,  challenged  the  braved  of  the  Romans  to  fingle  combat. 
T.  MANLIUS  alone,  who  freed  his  father  from  Sie  profecu- 
tion  of  the  tribune,  had  the  boldnefs  to  accept  the  challenge^ 
but  not  without  having  firft  received  permiffion  from  his  com* 
mander.  They  both  advanced  into  an  open  fpace  between  the 
two  armies.  To  all  appearance  the  comoat  was  very  unequal ; 
but  Manlius  made  up  by  art  what  he  wanted  in  ilrength,  and 
foon  laid  prollrate  his  mighty  antagonift.    Difregarding  tho 
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fed  of  his  fpoilsi  he  only  took  a  golden  collar  or  chain,  (torquis) 
firom  oflF  hts  neck,  and  put  it  on  his  own,  whence  he  got  the 
firnamc  of  TORQUATUS,  which  defccndcd  to  his  pofterhy. 
The  Gauls  were  fo  afieded  with  the  ifltie  of  this  combat  that 
dicy  decamped  in  the  ntght-trme,  Liv.  vii.  lo. 

The  Gauls  returned  the  two  following  years,  and  were 
hotli  times  defeated,  the  fecond  time  with  great  flaughter, 
B.  15- 

Some  years  after,  tt,  23.  If.  when  another  Gaul  of  giganffc 
ftatufe  challenged  any  one  of  the  whole  Roman  army  to  fight 
him,  M.  VALERIUS,  a  young  man,  and  a  legittnary  trihuhe| 
haVin^  firft  2^ed  the  confuVs  leave,  went  out  againft  him^  and 
killed  him,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  raven,  is  it  is  fold,  whiclii 
perching  on  the  helmet  of  Valerius,  ftruck  the  Gaul  in  the  face 
with  his  beak  and  claws,  and  when  he  fclf,  flew  out  of  fight 
towards  the  eaft.  Hence  Valerius  ^as  finiamed  CORVUS^ 
and  his  pofterity  CORVINI,  Z/i/.  vii.  26.  The  Romans 
immecHaitely  engaged  in  battle  with  the  Gauls,  and  entirely 
defeated  them,  jR. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  399,  the  whole  Tnfcan  naHon  com- 
bined againft  Rome.  But  C.  M ARCIUS -RUTILUS,  being 
created  diftator  to  oppofc  th^m,  took  theit*  camp  by  a  fttdden 
attack,  made'  8000  of  them  prifoncrs,  and  xJHperfed  thereft.^-^ 
He  vB[as  the  firft  plebeian  raifed  to  the  dSict  of  did:ator,  to  the 
great  offence  of  the  fenators,  who  therefore  rcfufcd  him  a 
ttiumpl^';''Ktit  He  obtained  that  honour' by  the  order  of  the 
people,  'Liv.  vii.  17.     ' 

A.  A.  411.  The  Romans  firft  engaged  in  wer  with  ffii 
Samnites,  the  bravcft  nation  in  Italy ;  which  war  was  carried 
en  fiSr  many  years  With  various  fuccefs,  arid  with  the  greateft 
vigour  oh  both  fidfs,  Liv.  vii.  29.  &c.  The  caufe,  or  rather 
pretext,  for  hoftifities  on  the  fide  ofthe  Romans,  was  to  affift 
the  people  of  Capua  againft  the  Samnites,  by  whom  they  4rdrt 
attacked. 

When  the  Romans  at  firft  hefitated  about  granting  theif 
requeft,  the  anibafiadors  of  Capua,  according  to  their  inftriic* 
tions,  gave  up  themfclves  and  their  city  into  the  ^ower  of  <hd 
Roman  people,  that  if  they  would  not  affift  them  as  allies,  they 
might  defend  them  as  fubjc£ls  *.       ' 

•  By  no  art  did  the  Romans  more  fuccefsfttUy  extend  thrir  empire  than  hf 
femcoting  dilcotd  among  the  neV^hbauting  Ilaies,  and  always  ailiftiiig  cbe  wfakcf 
againft  the  ftrofiger.  The  people  of  Ca|rua  were  on  the  point  of  being  entirely 
lobdoed  by  the  Samnites,  when  they  applied  «o .  the  Ronanf  for  fiicaour» 
^  vii.  29, 
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Iq  the  firft  battle  between  the  Roip.ans  and  SainnitC8|  ^€ 
Romans,  under  the  command  of  Valerius  C&rvus  the  confutf 
had  the  advantage,  but  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  many  mtUf 
lb.  33.  The  glory  of  this  vi£):ory  was  near  being  tarniQicd  bf 
a  dreadful  difafter.  For  Cornelius^  the  other  conful,^  had  ui»* 
warily  kd  hia  army  into  a  defile,  where  they,  mud  have  all  been 
oaptured  by  the  Samnites,  bad  they  not  been  extricated  by  the 
wonderful  condu£l  and  valour  of  DECIUS,  a  legionary  tribune^ 
U.  34.  on  which  account  he  was  loaded  with  fingular  honours^ 
^7.  The  Samnites  were  vanqutflied  in  two  other  engagements. 
t^xtig  aiked  why  they  yielded,  they  are  reported  to  ha^  faid^ 
That  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  feemed  to  them  to  be  on  iirei 
iind  that  they  could  not  endure  the  ferocity  of  their  looks  % 

J*- 33* 

The  fame  of  thefe  viAories  fpread  even  beyond  fcas^  and 

the  Carthaginians  fent  to  congratulate  the .  Romans  on  their 

fucccfs,  Liv*  vii.  38.     The  Roman  army  which'  wintered  at 

Capua,  corrupted  by  the  luxuries  of  the  place,  fecretly  formed 

defigns  of  taking  that  city  from  the  Campaniy  as  the  Campani 

had  done  from  its  former  inhabitants,  Liv,  iv.  37.  but  they 

were  prevented  by  Marcius  Rutilus  the  conful,  lb,  vii.  38.  and  a 

mutiny,  which  enfued,  was  fupprefled  by  the  prudent  manage- 

ment  of  raUriiu  Corvus  the  dilator,  3*  4c*    Ykc  Samnites 

fufd  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them,  Liv.  viii.  a* 

The  Latins  having  formed  a  league  with  the  Sidiam  and 

Campani,  demanded,  that  as  they  bore  equal  burdens,  they 

fliould  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  Romans ;  that  half  o£ 

the  fen^e,  ^d  one  of  the  confuls,'  (hould  be  chofen  from 

them,  Liv.  viii.  5.     This  requeft  being  rejedied  with  difdain^ 

both  (ides  had  recourfe  to  arms.    Jt  was  like  a  war  betweea 

citizens.    Both  nations  ufed  the  fame  armour  and  the  fame 

ftnaniicr  of  fighting.     The  Romans  proved  vidlorious,  chiefly 

)>y  the  ftriAuefs  of  their  difcipliite,  which,  on  this  occafion, 

they  carried  to  the  greateft  rigour,  A.  6.    T.  MANLIUS,  the 

ctafttl,  ordered  his  own  fon  to  be  beheaded  for  having  fought 

contrary  to  orders,  although  vi^^orious,  having  ilain,  in  finglc 

combaty  an  officer  of  the  enemy  who  challenged  him^  lb.  7* 

*  SCfabt  mendont  a  law  amon^  tlie  Samnltdy  contrltrei  ai  an  incentive  to  coonge ; 
dut  parent  wire  not  alIo-«ed  to  4ifpof«  of  cbcit  ilaughten  to  whom  they  pieafed,  bvt ' 
tbatx^  of  thi  noUcft  virgini  and  young  men  were  Annually  fele^ed  ;  that  he  who  waa 
accoanfitd  the  braveft  of  the  ten,  wat  pennitfied  firft  to  chufe  which  of  the  virgins  he 
pleaftdy  then  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  If  any  one  of  thefe  afierwards  failed  in  courage^ 
he  waa  depri^vH-of  the  ohjt€t  of  hit  chuice  chut  hoooorably  conitried,  StraK  v.  150. 
A  fiailar  cuftom  pieviikd  nmong  the  TafyrO^  a  aation  neat  the  Cafpiaa  fca, 
M,  si*  f*  $t^» 

In 
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In  Ae  fiift  battle  with  the  Latins,  DECIUS,  one  of  the  confaU, 
feeing  the  wing  which  he  commanded  giving  way,  iolemnly 
devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  army.  The  circumftances 
and  effects  of  this  devotion  are  defcribcd,  Liv.  viii.  9.  &  lo. 
Manilas,  the  farviving  confut,  having  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, returned  in  triumph.  But  he  was  met  only  by  the  agc^f 
the  youth  execrated  him  for  his  cruelty  to  his  fon.  lb,  12. 

All  Latium  being  fubdued,  the  Romans  treated  the  different 
ftates  varioufly,  as  they  deferved,  lb,  14.  The  (hips  of  the 
people  of  Antium  were  partly  burnt,  and  part  of  them  brought 
to  Rome.  With  their  beaks,  the  tribunal  in  the  Forurk^ 
whence  orators  ufed  to  declaim,  was  adorned,  hence  called 
Rostra,  Bid* 

A.  u.  423.  A  great  many  men  are  faxd  to  have  been  poifoned 
by  their  wives ;  on  which  account  a  number  of  the  guilty  were 
puniihed,  Xiv.  viii.  t8. 

The  Samnites,  htving  made  a  league  with  the  Veftini,  Marfi, 
and  Peligni^zMo  with  the  Lucani  and  AppM^  whom  the  Taren^ 
tines  had  artfully  detached  from  the  alliance  of  Rome,  lb.  27. 
again  took  up  arms,  a.  u«  429.  To  oppofe  this  ftrong  coalition^ 
L.  PAPIRIUS,  oalled  Cursor,  from  his  fwiftnefs,  Liv.  ix.  16. 
was  made  didator,  who  named  M.  FABIUS  MAXlMUS, 
matter  of  horfe,  Liv.  viii.  29.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  werb 
vanquiflied  with  great  daughter,  and  the  Saninites  fued  fp^ 
peace,  which  was  refufed  them,  lb.  39. 

Next  year  the  confuls,  T.  Vtturms  Calvinus  and  Sp*  PofihH* 

smuSf  with  both  their  armies,  were  led  into  a  dangerous  defile, 

caUed  Furca  CaudIn-b,  by  the  art  of  CAIU8  PONTIUS, 

general  of  the  Samnites  %  where  they  were  fo  blocked  up,  that 

it  was  impoflible  for  them   to   extricate    tbemfelves.     Th6 

Samnite  general,  thus  having  the  Romans  in  his  power,  at  iht 

requeft  of  his  officers,  (ent  to  Herenmus  Pontius^  his  father,  tb 

aik  what  he  fliould  do  ?  He  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  Ro^ 

mans  (hould  be  all  let  go  unhurt,  as  foon  as  poiBble;     Wheti 

.this  advice  was  rejeded,  and  the  fame  meiTenger  fent  back  to 

confttlt  him  again,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  (hould 

be  all  killed  to  a  man.     Pontius,  perplexed  by  this  contrariety^ 

of  opinion,  fent  for  his  father  to  the  camp  to  give  his  reafons. 

A  council  of  war  being  called,  the  old  man  faid,  that  by 

following  the  firft  advice,  nvhich  he  thought  the  bed,  they 

iwottld  eftablifli  perpetual  peace  and  friendfiiip  with  the  Roman 

people  \  bj  the  other  plan,  they  would  fo  weaken  the  Roman 

flate,  that  it  would  not  for  ages  recover  its  former  ftrength^ 
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He  concluded  with  faying,  that  there  was  no  medium;  and 
was  carried  home  from  the  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Homans,  having  made  many  fruitlefs 
efforts  to  force  thetr  way  out,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  wliat 
terms  the  Samnites  chofe  to  prefcribe.  Pontius  embra^d 
neither  of  his  father's  opinions,  but  followed  a  middle  courfe. 
He  demanded  that  the  Romans  fhould  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  fhould  all  pafs  under  the  yolce,  each  with  a  fingle  garment ; 
that  all  the  places  taken  from  thjC  Samnites  fliould  be  reftorcd, 
and  that  600  Rbman  equiies  fliould  be  given  as  hoftages  for  the 
'performance.  Thefe  terms,  although  highly  ignominious,  were 
accepted.  The  emotions  which  this  misfortune  excited  in  the 
.Romans,  can  be  more  eafily  conceived  than  defcribed. 

After  the  return  of  the  army,  the  fenate  was  confultcd  by 
>hc  fucceeding  confuls  PublUius  and  PaptriUs  concerning  the 
peace  of  Caudiuw*  Spiirius  Pofthumius,  one  of  the  former 
'confuls,  being  firft  alked  his  opinion,  faid,  that  as  the  conven- 
tion (fpotifto)  was  made  without  the  con  feat  of  the  fcnatc  or 
people,  the  Roman  people  was  not  bound  by  it ;  and  propofed 
that  he  and  his  colleague^  their  lieuteru^nts,  qui'ftors,  and  le- 
gionary tribunes,  who  had  figned  the  treaty,  Ih,  5.  thould  be 
^Iven  up  to  the  enemy,  and  thus  free  the  people  from  the 
religious  obligation  by  .which  they  had  bound  them,  lb,  l8.  This 
propofal  was  adopted,  and  a  decree  of  the  fenate  made  accord- 
ing t9  it. 

The  two  confuls  of  the  former  year  therefore,  with  the  reft 
Vho  had  figned  the  treaty,  were  delivered  to  the  feciales  to  be 
Condafted  to  Caiidium.  When  they  came  to  the  gate  of  thak 
city,  ^t  feciales y  having  ftripped  them,  and  bound  theit  hands 
tehind  their  backs,  brought  tncm  to  tT^e  tribunal  of  Pontius  \ 
and  A.  Corvelius  Arvina^  the  chief  Jecialls^  forittally  furrenJered 
them  to  the  Samnites-  But  Pontius,  confidering  this 'as  a  mean 
fubterfugc  to  elude  the  performance  of  a  treaty,  ordered  them 
to  be  loof.-d,  tliat  they  might  go  where  they  pleafed. 

The  Samnites,  now  too  kte,  repented  their  not  having 
followed  the  wife  counfel  of  Herennius.  They,  howevei', 
prepared  for  their  dcfen:e.  But  the  Romans  fought  with  fb 
great  fury  that  nothing  could  withfland  them.  The  Samnites, 
being  diifeated  by  the  two  confuls,  fled  to  Luccrea,  whete 
Papirius  forced  them  to  fubmit  to  the.  faoie  ignominious  termfe 
which  they  had  impofed  on  the  Rorrians.''  Some  authors  fay, 
that  Pontius  was  among  thofc  who  were  made  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke.  Here  the  6©o  eguites,  who  had  been  given  as  hof- 
tages^ 
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tageS)  and'  all  the  ^ms  and  fpoils  taken  at  CfludiunSi  wcfe  re^ 
covered,  lb*  t^* 

A.  u.  434,  About  this  time  ALEXANDER  the  Great  oyerr 
tarned  the  empire  of  the  PerGans,  and  eftabliOied  that  of  the 
Macedonians  in  A&a*  Had  he  come  into  Icaly^  and  contended 
with  the  Romans  under  the  illuftrious  commanders  above* 
mentioned,  Livy  thinks  he  would  not  have  met  with  the  fame 
fuccefs,  lb.  17. — 20. 

A.  u.  442.  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS,  the  cenfor,  firft  brought 
an  aquaedudt  to  Rome,  and  paved  the  road  to  Capua,  called 
from  him  the  Appian  way.  This  Appius,  having  afterwards 
loft  his  fight^  was  firnamed  C^cus,  Liv.  ix.  29* 

The  war  againft  the  Samnites  dill  continued,  to  which  was 
added  that  againft  the  Tufcans, lb.  32.  againft  the  Aus6nesy%i. 
the  Umbri,  41.  the  Hermci^  43.  and  the  JEquh  45.  But  the 
armies  of  thefe  nations  were  all  fucceffively  vanqui(hed,  Liv»  ix. 

39.  41.  43.  X.   12.  19,  20. 

A.  u.  444*  The  conful  FABIUS,  having  penetrated  through 
the  Ciminian  foreft  in  Etruria,  either  t9ok  or  flew  do,ooo  of' 
the  Tufcans,  Liv.  ix.  36.  &  37. 

A.  u.  457.  The  confuls  DECIUS  and  FABIUS  fought 
againft  the  joint  army  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites*  Deciu9| 
who  was  oppofed  to  the  Gauls,  feeing  his  foldiers  giving  way, 
in  imitation  of  his  father,  devoted  himfelf  for  his  army,  Liv,  x. 
28.  This  a£t  was  fuppofed  to  engage  the  gods  on  the  £\dc  of 
the  devoted  general.  The.  Romans,  therefore,  renewed  the 
fight  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  Fabius  gained  a  complete 
vi£tory,  lb.  29.  The  body  of  Decius  was  next  day  found 
under  a  heap  of  flaughtered  Gauls,  and  his  funeral  celebrated 
with  all  military  honour,  lb. 

A.  u.  459.  Papiriiis  gained  another  triumph  over  the  Sam* 
pites,  lb.  46.  But  the  following  year,  J^.  Fabius  JUaximuj 
GurgeSf  the  conful,  the  fon  of  Q^  Fabius  jult  now  mentioned| 
having  ra(hly  attacked  the  Samnites,  was  defeated  by  them 
with  great  lofs,  and  nothing  but  the  approach  of  night  faved 
£is  army  from  ruin.  On  which  account  the  fenate  would  have 
removed  him  from  the  command  of  the  army  ;  but  this  affront 
was  prevented  by  the  interceflion  of  his  father,  who  offered  to 
ad  as  his  fon's  lieutenant.  He  did  fo,  and  by  his  advice  and 
aiCftance  the  conful  gained  a  rig;nal  vi£lory ;  20,000  of  the 
enemy  were  Hain,  and  4000  made  captives^  together  with  their 
brave  general  Pontius^  who  was  led  in  triumph  by  the  conful, 
and  then  ungener&udy  beheaded.  Liv.  ep'iL  xi.  VaL  Man.  v. 
yt  I»5  Plutarch,  in.  Fab.  Cun8ator. 


t^o  lilj/hfy  ofihf  Roffutn  RtpubRc., 

• 

The  Romans,  being  afflided  by  a  peftilence,  brought  td 
Rome  the  image  of  u^fculapiuy,  from  Epidaurus,  and  built  for 
hW  a  temple  in  the  ifland  in  the  Tiber,|  Val.  M^x.  i.  8.  2.  % 
,p^)id.  Met.  XV,  723. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  463,  the  conful  CURIUS  DENTA-. 
TUS  being  fcnt  agaiuft  the  Samnites,  profccuted  the  war  with 
fo  gieat  fuccefs^  th^t  he  forced  them  to  fue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  them ;  and  thus  the  war  with  that  people  was  for 
(bme  time  terminated,  after  it  had  laded  fifty-two  years; 
Eutropius  fays  forty-nine,  ii.  9.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  fenate 
left  to  Curius  to  fettle  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 

When  the  ambafladors  of  the  Samnites  came  to  procure  fa- 
vourable terms  from  Curius,  they  found  him  fitting  by  the  fire 
on  a  ruftic  feat,  drefEng  a  few  pot-herbs  or  roots  for  his  fupper^ 
Tlin,  xix.  5./  26. ;  Juvenal,  xi.  70.  Valerius  Maximus  only 
fays  that  he  was  taking  fupper  in  a  wooden  difli,  iv.  3.  5.  When 
the  Samnites  offered  him  a  large  fum  of  gold,  he  (aid,  Touf§t 
^from  thiSf  that  I  do  not  want  money  :  I  bad  rather  command  thofe 
^ho  pcjfefs  riches y  than  he  rich  mjfelf^  Cic.  Sen.  16.  Plutarch,  in 
Catone  Cenfor.  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  fame  roagiftracyt 
over  th^  Samnites  ahd  Sabines,  Liv.  epit. \u  He  extended  the 
empire  of  Rome  all  the  way  to  the  Hadriatic  fea. 

A.  u.  466.  The  plebeians  being  opprefledoii  account  of  debt, 
made  a  feceflion  to  the  Janiculum,  whence  they  were  brought 
Dack  by  Hortenftus  the  di£^ator,  who  died  in  that  office,  Liv.  ih* 

^rreitium  being  befieged  by  the  Galli  SenoneSy  begged  affiftance 
from  th,e  Romans,  who  fent  ambafladors  to  defire  that  the 
Gauls  would  defift  from  their  attack.  The  Gauls,  provoked 
at  tliis  interference,  killed  the  ambaiTadors,  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  army  fent  againft  them,  with  its  commander  Cacilius^  the 

J'}raetor,  Liv.  epit.  zii.  But  dreadful  vengeance  was  foon  after 
nflidted  on  them  for  this  crime  by  Curius  i>entatus,  who  reduced 
their  country  almoft  to  a  defert,  Polyb.  ii.  19.  but  others  give  a 
different  account  of  this  matter.  The  Bojii  and  Etrurians  were 
vanquiflied  by'Dolobella,  3.  20.  znd  Floh  i*  13. 

The  Romans  having  now  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  Italy, 
were  about  to  contend,  for  the  firft  time,  with  a  foreign  enemy,' 
The  people  of  Tarcntum  had  plundered  fome  (hips  of  the 
Romans  which  happened  to  anchor  on  their  coafts,  and  had 
{[a\ii  their  commander;  they  had  alfo  infulted  the  ambafladors 
fent  to  demand  redrefs  for  this  injury  {  oh  which  account  war 
Uas  declared  againft  them.  Unable  to  make  refiftnnce  of 
thep:iiclve$|  they  foueht  affillance  frpm  PYRRHUS  king  of 

JELpire* 
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Zptre.  This  prince  was  defcencjed^  by  the  father's  fide,  from 
AchiHes,  Paufan.  i.  11.  by  the  mother's,  from  HerculeSi  and 
poflefled  all  the  accompli (hments  of  an  able  commander.  Am- 
bitious of  equalling  in  the 'weft,  the  conquefts  of  his  coufin 
Alexander  in  the  eift,  he  readily  complied  with  the  requeft  of 
the  Tarentines ;  and  immediately  difpatched  a  body  of  300& 
men  to  their  relief,  under  the  command  of  CINEAS,  bis  fa« 
Toorite  genefal,  who  was  as  much  diftinguilhed  for  his  elo« 
qoence  as  for  his  (kill  in  war*  having  (ludied  under  Demofthlenes. 
To  him  the  king  entrufted  his  moft  important  negotiations,  and 
ufed  to  fay,  that  he  had  taken  more  towns  by  the  words  of 
Cineas  than  by  his  own  arms*« 

Pyrrhus  himfelf  foon  followed  with  20,000  foot,  3000 
horie,  2000  archers,  500  {lingers,  and  20  elephants.  His 
leet  being  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,^  and  his  own  (hip  ^  in  great 
danger,  be  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea  and  fwam  on  (hore. 
Having  colleded  about  2000  of  his  troops,  he  advanced  to- 
wards Tarentum,  where  he  was  received  by  Cineas,  and  foon 
after  joined  by  the  greatefl;  part  of  his  army.  He  found  the 
Tarentines  funk  in  luxury  and  eflPeminacy  ;  but  he  foon  obliged 
die  youth  to  change  their  manners,  to  drop  their  frivolous 
axnufbnents,  and  apply  to  the  exercifes  of  war.  This  was  ex- 
a^ed  with  fo  great  rigour  that  many  of  them  left  the  city. 
The  Tarentines  0ow  repented  their  having  fought  foreign 
afSftance,  and  found  that  they  had  got  a  mafter  inftead  of  an 
ally.  -  ^ 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  making  the  moft  vi- 
gorous preparations  for  war.  LiEVINUS  the  conful  was 
fent  into  Lucania  againft  Pyrrhus  with  an  army.  He  encamped 
on  the  river  S/Va/,  between  Pandojia  and  Heraclea.  Pyrrhus, 
widiing  to  gain  time,  till  he  (hould  be  joined  by  his  allies  the 
Samnite/i  ^^^  Lucania  and  Bruttii^  fent  to  offer  his  mediation  to 
the  Romans  to  fettle  their  diflFerences  with  the  Grecian  (lates 
in  Italy,  ^xviniis  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  Romans 
neither  accepted  him  as  an  arbitrator,  nor  feared  him  as  an 

*  CineaSy  fcdog  Pyrrhus  bent  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  ts  faid  one  day  to  hare 
aJked  faim  what  advantage  he  expeded  to  derive  from  ic :  Jfvft'SoiHfuer  tbt  Remanif 
fays  PyrrhnSy  ttftjbail  hteum  maptrt  9 f  Italy ^  then  of  Sicily  and  Jifrica  \  iufitrt  tvtry 
thing  taill  hefuhjefi  to  ns*  •*  j^nd  wiaijball  toe  do  then  f "  fay»  Cineas.  H^hy  then^ 
mjfrlenif  anlwers  the  king,  toe  /ball  live  at  our  eafiyfesfty  and  he  merry,  <<  jindwhut 
binders  uif*  replies  Cineas,  **  frnn  ntw  tnjoprg  that  bappinejsy  tvbich  y^u  frof  Jt  ia 
fnrfbj/t  at  ibe  exf>erce  of  Jo  much  labour  and  dangtr  Jf"^  '1  hele  woiVs  afle^cd  the  Icing, 
but  did  not  divert  h<m  from  his  purpofe.-—— The  ambiguous  an  Twer  faid  to  have  been 
returned  to  Pyrrhus,  when  confutttng  the  Oracle  of  Delpi.i  about  the  event  of  the  war^ 
<<  Aa  (#,  JSmeifUf  ^tmeinos  vinur*  f<JJt,*'  was  the  fidiQii  oi  the  poet  ^oniusj  Cic, 
Div*  n,  $6* 

Qjl  enemy. 
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enemy.  Upon  tljis  Pyrrhus,  Jiaving  led  out  bis  forces  fliw 
camped  over  again  ft  Lxvinus.  Obfcrving  the  order  of  the  Ro« 
man  encampment,  he  faid  to  one  of  his  friends^  that  it  was  not 
l)ke  that  of  barbarians^  for  fo  the  Greeks  called  all  other  nationt 
except  their  own.  The  Romans,  perceiving  that  Pynhui 
declined  pottle,  <;rofle4  the  river  and  attacked  him.  They, 
were,  however,  after  an  obftinate  refi (lance,  defeated,  chieQy 
by  the  terror  of  the  elephants,  which  animals  they  had  neycr 
before  ff en,  and  by  the  valour  of  the  Thefifalian  cavalry.  Flur 
liarch  fays  that  each  army  gave  way  feven  times,  and  as  often 
rallied  again.  .  The  number  of  (lain  on  both  fides  was  great^ 
and  nearly  equal.  Pyrrhus^  being  congratulated  on  his  vie* 
tory,  faid,  Such  another  victory  'ipiH  oblige  us  to  rett^rn  tQ  Bptre* 
,/0bferving  that  the  Romans  had  all  fallen  with  thteir  faces  to« 
wards  the  enemy,  he  isi  faid  to  have  exclaimed,  Ho%u  eafilynpith 
fuch  foldiers  couid  I  conquer  the  world  ! 

After  the  battle  Pyrrhus  got  pofTefEor)  of  the  Roman  campt 
and  in  a  fliott  time  was  joined  by  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Lttcant^ 
$amnites,  and  Bruttii*  Hearing  that  the  Romans  bad  coU 
|e£led  another  army  tooppofe  him,  he  faid,  <<  that  he  had  to  do 
ff  with  the  Lernsean  Hydra,  whofe  heads  being  cut  ofi*,  othen^ 
f*  grew  up  in  their  ftcad  in  greater  number."'  This  undaunted 
fpirit  of  the  Romans  induced  Pyrrhus  to  fend  Cineas  to  Rome 
with  propofals  of  peac^,  and  prcf^nts  for  the  leading  men  and 
their  wives.  His  pr^f^jnts  were  rejefted  \  but  fo  perfuafivc 
:was  tlic  eloquence  of  Cineas,  that  a  majority  of  the  fenators 
feem<-d  inclined  to  peace.  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS,  who,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  lofs  of  fight,  had  long  withdrawn  him- 
felf  from  all  concerns  in  public  affairs,  being  informed  of  this, 
on  the  day  wh<^n  the  matter  was  to  be  debated,  ordered  himfelf 
to  be  carried  in  a  couch  to  tlie  fenate-houfe,  and  fpoke  with 
fuch  energy,  that  a  decree  was  paflcd  agreeably  to  his  opinion, 
•*  That  the  Romans  wsuld  never^  tnake  peace  viith  Pyrrhus ^  till  h^ 
«<  left  Italy''       '.         '    ' 

Cineas,  upon  his  return,  being  afked  what  he  thought  of  the 
|lomaT)  fenate,  faid,  •*  That  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  ajfembly 
f<  of  kings, ^^     (  Ex  regibns  cotjjlare  dixit  i  Li  v.  p.  17.) 

Soon  after  the  Romans  fent  an  embaiTy  to  Pyrrhus  about  an 
exchange  of  prlfoners.  The  chief  man  of  this  cmbafly  was 
JFAQRICIUS.  The  king,  informed  of  his  influence  at  Rome, 
and  of  his  poverty,  tried  to  gain  him  by  gold,  but  in  vain. 
Next  day»  to  alarm  him,  knowing  that  he  had  never  feen  an 
elf  I  hant,  he  orclered  one  of  the  largeft  to  be  concealed  behind 
foaie  hangings  i  and  while  they  were  converfing  together, 
•  upon 


iipon  %  figoal  ^ten,  the  hangingf,  wt$e  fuddeQly-  wUhdrai^ny 
9ad  the  elephant.^Uh  its  probofcis  extended  over  the  bead  of 
Fabriciud,  uttered  a  hideous  noife.  But  FabriciuS}  cahnly  turU'^ 
log  about^  aiid  fmilirigi  faid,  **  Tour  great  htaji  has  made  no-  mort 
^  impfeffion  an  riu  to-day  than  your  gold  (Ud  yeflerday.^*  Pyrrhus» 
admiring  this  magnanimityi  pierini^t^d  fu.ch  ot  t}ie  captive^ 
as  chofe  to  go  to  fee  their  relations  at  Rome,  and  celebrate 
tbe  feafts  o£  Saturn,  on  the  finglc.  parole  of  Fabri^ius^  tha^ 
if  peace  was  not  concluded  tbey  ibould  return*  Accord* 
ingly  the  fenate  fent  them  all  ba^)^  after. the  f^fti^l  wa€ 
over,  and  decreed)  that  if  any  one  ftaid^  he  fliould  be  put  to 
death. 

Whilft  Laevinus  oppofed  Pyrrhus  inLucania,  7i.  Corunchnws^ 
the  other  conful,  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians.  Su/piciui  zntX 
Diciut  Mus^  the  confulsof  the  next  year,  a*  u.  474,  fought  an 
obftinate  engagement  with  Pyrrhus,  near  Jl/c^/um^  a  city  oS 
Apulia,  in  which  about  15,000  men  are  (laid  to  ha^efaUen  on 
each  fide.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  cpnibat,  and  both  partiet 
retired  without  renewing  it.  This  Decius  is  faid  by  Ciceco  U^ 
kave  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  his  arnay,  as  his  father  and 
grandfa^er  had  done,  Tufc*  ^  i.  37.  \  Fin.  ii.  19.  Some  authoii 
mentioi>  two  battles  fought  near  Afculum*  » 

Tbc  following  year,  475,  while  C.  Fabrkius  and  ^  JEmiliiiff 
dbe  confuls,  carried  on  war  ag^ind  Pyrrhus  the  king'a  phyfi^ 
cian,  or,  according  to  others,  a  meflenger  with  a  letter  froi^ 
him,  came  to  Fabripus,.  pron^ifing  for  a  fuitable  reward^  to  cot 
off  Pyrrhus  by  poifon  ;  Fabricius,  finding  his  colleague  o£  thi; 
fame,  mind  with  himfelf,  fent  back  the  perfon  to  the  king  witl| 
a  letter  informing  him  of  the  treafon.  Upon  reading  theletDer^ 
Pyrrhus  is  faid  to  have  cried  ouf,  //  is  eqfter  to  turn  the  fup  Jf}pt% . 
ks  ceurfe^  than  Fabricius  from  the  path  efjujiict:  And  in  return 
for  the  favour,  re  leafed  all  the  Roman  captives  he  had  witbout 
ranfooci.  The  fenate^  not  to  be  outdone  in  generofity^  liberated 
an  equal  number  of  Tarentines  and  Samnites, 

After  Pyrrhus  had  been  two  y^ars  and  four  ipotiths  in  Italy^ 

-he  was  invited  into  Sicily  by  the  Syracufans,  and  oth^f  Qrisec\ 

i|ates  in   that  ifland,  to  fettle  their  difi^rerrees^  and  to  r^prefs 

the  incroachments  of  the  Carthaginians.  •  / 

After  the  departure  of  ]^yrrhus,  Fabricius  gained  a  vic- 
tory orer  the  combined  *  forces  of  the  Samnites^  Lucani^ 
and  Bruttiif  for  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumphf 
But  the  unanimous  acknowledgment  of  his  countrymen,  that 
he  had  vanquiflied  Pyrrhus  more  by  his  integrity  than  by  hit 
yaloufy  was  more  glorious  than  any  triumph. 

Pyrrhus 


\» 
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Pynha«  was  received  in  Sicilj  with  the  greatcft 'jb'yjj 
and  his  firft  attempts  were  attended  with  the  moil  fplendid 
litceef^ 

Skfly  at  that  time  was  fubje£):  to  three  drfferent  nations, 
Ae  Sjracufans  and  other  Grecian  ftates,  the  Carthapnians^  and 
MSamirtinesy  a  fierce  people  from  Campania,  who  had  fenre^ 
af  mercenaries  under  Agathoclety  tyrant  of  Syracufe  ;  and  being 
adniittcd  as  allies  at  Mefsana  got  pofleffion  of  that  city  by  cx« 
pelling  or  murdering  its  inhabitants,  Poljh.  i.  7.  &c;  \  Liv, 
SZTtii.  28.;  Strat,  vi*  268* . 

Pyrrhos  drove  the'  Carthaginians  from  all  their  poflcffions  in 
Sicilyi  except  Lilybseum.  He  defeated  the  Mamertincs,  and 
Jbrced  them  to  keep  within  their  walls ;  and  now  being  mailer 
•f  aimed  all  Sicily,  he  began  to  form  defigns  of  paiSing  over  to 
Africa.  But,  elated  with  profperity,  from  being  affable  and 
fentte,  he  became  infolent  and  cruel.  He  impofed  on  the  allied 
ftates  vnjuft  taxes,  which  his  minifters  exaQed  with  arrogance 
and  rapacity*  By  forged  accufations  he  put  to  death  fevetal  of 
the  chief  men  who  oppofed  his  meafures,  and  fome  even  of 
Shofe  by  whofe  means  he  had  been  invited  into  the  ifland*  Thus 
ke  loon  loft  the  afie^ions  of  the  Sicilians.  A  numbev  of  the 
oties  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians  1  by  whom  he  was  attacked 
01^  one  fide,  and  by  the  Mamertines  on  the  other.  In  the 
«Kan  time  his  Italian  allies,  unaUe  to  (land  their  ground  againft 
she  Romans^  demanded  affiftance,  which  furniflied  him  with  a 
platrfibk  pretext  for  leaving  Sicily.  It  was  with  great  di^ulty^ 
liowever,  and  confiderable  lofs  of  men,  that  he  effeded  his  re<»> 
torn  to  Tarentum.  Upon  his  departure  from  Sicily,  he  is  re- 
fpoffted  to  have  faid  to  his  friends,  K^bat  ajield  afconteft  tor  Uav€ 
it  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  J 

During  the  abfence  of  Pyrrhus  the  war  in  Italy  was  carried 
tm  with  various  fuccefs  ;  for  the  firft  year,  a.  u.  476,  the  allies 
of  the  king,  fupported  by  MILO  the  governor  of  Tarentum^ 
and  animated  by  the  accounts  of  his  fuccefsful  exploits  in  Sicily, 
eppofed,  with  great  vigour,  the  Roman  confuls  Rufinas  and 
Brutus^* 

The  following  year  the  Romans  were  grievoufty  afflided 
with  a  pedilence,  which  enfeebled  tlieir  operations  under 


*  p.  Corndint  B«flFinot  wis  very  expert  in  war^  but  noted  for  avtrice.  On  wbick 
iccotinC,  wbeo  people  expre0'ed  their  furpriiie  that  Fabilcius  ihould  fupport  hU  appUca* 
fion  for  the  coBl'ttlate  againft  his  competiurs.  Ne  one  ought  to  iitonder,  (aid  Fabricius, 
«iittily>  ifs  in  a  dangeroui  junBurty  J  ch9ofe  ratktr  to  be  p'alsgrd  than  Joldf  Geii.  Iv.  S. 
luiccio  £iyt  Ftfarlciuft  made  this  reply  to  Rufi'inua  hirofelt,  when  he  thac^ked  him  for 
kavifig  jiven  him  liis  loccxeft,  ihoegh  fpcmcrly  iaipiic*^  tn  him,  iie  Orat»  ii.  66. 
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Faiws  Gurges,  and  his  plebeian  colleague  Gtnueius ;  fer*at 
tome  the  lav  was  ufually  obferved  of  joining  a  patrician  and 
plebeian  in  the  confulate  together,  and  it  is  remarked,  that  the 
plebeian  confuls  during  this .  period  were  the  moft  confpicucmsy 
FabriciuSf  Curius  Dtwtaius^  &c* 

The  violence  of  the  plague  having  next  year  abated,  CIX* 
RIUS  DENTATUS  was  a  fecond  time  raifed  to  the  confab 
hte,  and  the  patrician  afligned  him  for  a  colleague  was  L*  Cpr^ 
nelius  Lentulus.  Both  confuls  were  fent  againft  Pyrrhos  witil 
feparate  armies,  to  ad  in  different  places.  Pyrrhus  firft 
marched  againft  Curius,  whom  he  chiefly  feared,  with  bis  beA 
troops,  thinking  to  come  upon  him  by  furprife.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought  in  the  Taurafian  plains  on  the  river  Cahr^  deaf 
Beneyentum  in  Samnium.  Pyrrhus  was  completely  defeated,  aU 
though  bis  army  was  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
Romans.  Some  fay  he  loft  36,000  men  ;  others,  26,000.  The 
Romans  had  now  learned^  not  only  to  repulfe  the  elephants  bj 
means  of  fire-balls  and  hooks,  but  alfo  to  drive  them  back  upoa 
their  owners,  as  they  did  in  this'  battle,  which  is  (aid  to  have 
not  a  little  contributed  to  their  vidory.  Pyrrhus  fled  with,  a  few 
horfe  toTarentum.  His  camp  was  taken  and  plundered. 
l*he  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  pleafed  with  the  form 
of  it,  that  they  afterwards  followed  it  as  a  model  in  their  en- 
campments, Froptin.  iv.  I.  15.  This  was  the  moft  decifivtt 
vi&ory  the  Romans  had  ever  yet  gained.  It  brought  all  Italf 
foon  after  under  their  fubjeAion^  and  paved  the  way  for  their 
future  couquefts. 

Curius  triumphed  with  great  glory.  The  rich  ipoils  carried 
in  proceflion,  the  pictures  and  ftatues,  the  golden  vafes,  the 
purple  carpets,  and  other  fineries  of  the  Greek  cities^  were 
greatly  fuperior  to  .the  rude  ornaments  of  former  triumphs. 
But  what  afforded  the  people  particular  pleafure  was  four  ele4 
pbants,  which  Curius  had  taken  and  ordered  to  be  led  along, 
with  tbwers  upon  their  backs  filled  with  armed  men,  Fhr.  u 
18. ;  P/m.  viii.  6.  When  the  fenate  decreed  fifty  acres  of  the 
public  land  to  Curius,  he  would  accept  of  no  more  than  feven^ 
the  portion  of  a  common  foldier,  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  5.  The 
fame  vear,  a.  u.  478,  Fabricius  being  cenfor,  degraded  Rufftnus^ 
who  pad  been  conful  the  year  before,  from  being  a  fenator, 
becaufe  he  had  ten  pound  weight  of  filver  in  plate  for  hit 
table.  ^U  tne  plate  Fabricius  himfelf  had  was  a  filver  fait* 
cellar,  VaU  Max,  iv.  4.  3.  From  this  Ruffinus  Sylla  wus  de« 
fcended,  Plutarch*  in  vita  Sylla  princ*  To  which  Juvenal  al» 
ladeSj  IX.  142. 

Pyrrhus^ 
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Fynktfl}  fobo  after  bis  defeat,  left  Italy  and  teturaed  to 
Eftre.  Uc  had  been  abfeni;  fipm  it  about  fix  years.  To  keep 
vf.  the  fptrits  of  bis  allies,  by  the  expe^ation  of  his  return,  he 
)e&  MiJo.  witk  a  ftiMg  gajr rifon  in  Tarentunu  The  Romans^ 
from  this  apprehenfion,  continued  Curiua  in  the  confulfhip. 
Thefucceflbs  of  Pyrrhus  in  Macedonia  ferved  to  confirm,  the 
bopea  of  the  former  and  the  fears  of  the  latter:  but.PyrrbiM 
being  0ain.  two  years  afcer» .  a*  u*  480,  at  Argos,  his  allies  in 
Italy  were,  one  after  another,  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman 
yoke.  The  Samnites  were  entirely  fubdued  by  Corvilius  the 
coofuli  au  11*  481^  after  they  had  cor»tended  with  the  Romans 
feventy-ooe  years ^*  The  citadel  of  Tarcntum  was  furr«ndered 
to  P^pirius  Curfor,  the  other  conful,  by  Milo,  who  procured 
peape  and  l^rty  for  the  Tarentines.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
was  then  befoce  Tarentum,  wilhing  to  get  poiTeflion  of  the 
t0Rn,  whigh  was  the  caufe  of  the  Romans  granting  fo  favour- 
able terms* 

.  The  R^omans,  after  vanquifiiing  their  enemies,  a.  u.  482^ 
fent  Genucius  the  oonful  to  perform  ana^l  qf  juftice.  At  the 
begianJDg  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  inhabitants  of  Rbegiumf 
afraid  of  being  attacked  by  that  prince,,  applied  to  the  Romans 
fer  forces  to  affift  them  to  defend  th^iit^felves.  A  legion  of 
Campanians  was  raifed  and  fent  to  Rbegium.  But  they>  \t\ 
imitation  of  the  Mamertines,  murdered  or  expelled  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  city.  They  had  fupr 
ported  themfehes  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  M^mertinesi 
Diodor.  XTfAU  2.  Genucius  having  taken  their  city,  infiided 
yarioas  puqifhrnents  on  the  guilty  accordrtig  to  their  defetts  ; 
300  of  the  Campanian  legion  who  remained  were  fqnc.  to  Rome, 
and  b^ing  condemned  by  the  fenate,  were .  all  beheaded  in  the 
Sorum,  fifty  at  a  time,  Liv,  epiu  xv#}  Palyb*  u  7.  &  8.  Livy 
makes  them  4000,  xxviii.  28* 


Romans  having  now  become  mafters  of  Italy,  pafled 
over  into  Sicily,  to  afiiil  the  Mamertines  againft  Hiero,  tyrant 
pf.fiyracufe,    and  engaged  in  war  with»  the  Carthagiuiansi 

*.  It  IS.  f^vkaiblf  that  this  people  were  afterwards  the  mod  6erce  opponents  to 
Stem:  in  the  Italian  war  \  and  when  moll  of  the  other  fta'.es  were  either  pacified  or 
fubr^urd  they  continn^d  their  implacable  hoffiiiiy,  fo  that  they  led  an  army  to  the 
Ircry  walls  bf .  the  city,  where  Sylla  defeated  them  in  a  bloody  bsttlCt  ordering  hif 
men  to  give  no  quarter.  And  afterwards,  three  or  four  iboufand  of  them  haTirg 
laid  down  their  arms  (at  Prznefle,  Viv.  efu.  ^8.),  he  brouj^ht  c!.em  to  Roifte,  and 
fiiut  them  t)p  in  an  inclofare  in  the  Campus  Martins,  where,  three  da}s  after, 
ke  ordend thrtn  all  to  be  inhumanly  butchered.  Sylla  prpfecuted  the  re<t  of  the 
Samnites  withYuch  unrelenting  ctueity/that  he  hardly  left  a  velHge  of  them  remain- 
ing^ Stra^,  ▼.  p.  249, 

*  a.  tt.  489* 
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%.  XX.  4B9.  This  was  called  ^e  fii^  P&nk  mfar^  fl&d  hAeA 
twenty-four  years.  They  fioW,  /or  the  ftrft  thne,  paid  'attend 
tion  to*  maritime  affkfrs ';  and  iifing  a  Canhagitiian  veiSet,  whick 
tltcy  happened  to  get  poJflleAkm  of ,  as  a  model)  equipped  aleet^ 
Polyb.  i.  20/;  and  foon  after  the  eonfttl  DUILIU8  gaihed  li 
naval  vl£l:ory.  REGULXTS^  (h#ir  (kief  general  b^  Iktidv  ^^  ' 
Tent  with  an  army  into  Africa,  ^ere  he  gained  many  vidb<yr)ai^ 
but  at  laft  was  defeated  and  takfcn  prif^ncr  by  XANTiioajS,  k 
Lacedemonian,  in  the  fervke  of  Carthage.  Being  fent  to  Rome 
to  propofe  an  exchange  of  pnfoners,  he  f^oke  ^garifnft  it  iivvlii^ 
fenate  ;  and  returning  to  Carthage  according  to  his  prottiifey  w% 
put  to  death.  The  war  was  at  laft  teriYiinated  by  a  QO^kfUett 
'Vi&ory  gained  by  Lutafius  Catukis  over  the  CarthaeiiiiaDS^  aft 
jfea,' under  Hanno,  near  the  ^gades  \  and  thed  oter  Hatnilcar 
1>y  land,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eryx,  a.  vt.'Cij.   •     • 

Lroius  Andrmtcus^  a1x>ut  this  tirtfe,'6rfttM^)du^ed  comedi6t 
at  Rome,  and  NitviuSy  tragedies;  contemporary  withwlidtfk 
>Rras  Fahi'us  PiBor^  the  moft  ^ci^it  Ronldfl  liiftOfi^in. 

The  fecond  Punic  war  was  begun  by  HANNIBAL  thie  im 
oTHamilcar,  who  derived  from  his  father  ah  tnvptadable  iifMMM 
againft  the  Romans,  a.  u.  534.  'Having  taken  Sagfintudiv  a 
icity  of 'Spain  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  having  ledliis'feMte 
over  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  into  Italy,  he  defeiited  the  koihttdfe 
in  three  different  engagements,  and  brbtight  them  to  fhe  WtHk, 
of  ruin.  They  were  faved  by  Ae  prudent  caution  of  <^f  A* 
BIUS  MAXIMUS,  hence  called  Cunaator.  But  by  themfli- 
ncfs  of  Tcrentihs  Virro,  orie  of  the  c6nfufe,  they  receiveid  V 
fourth  dreadful  overthrow  at  Canme.  Paulas  if^ntfilius,  th^ 
bther  confuV,and  about  50,000  men,  were  flam.  Three  Wihelb 
\>f  gold  tings  taken  off  the  fingers  of  the  nobility,  a^e  -fiiid  t6 
liave  been  fent  to  Carthage.  Still,  however,  the  R<6mans  re«- 
ifialned  firm ;  and  refufed  all  propofals  of  peace,  unlefs  Hiinhlbal 
Ihould  leatvc  Italy.  He  judging  it  improper  to  lead  his  aitny  tb  - 
Rome  after  the  vidory,  wintered  at  Capua,  wher6  his  foldiers 
urere  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  that  place.  Som6  time  aftdr 
he  was  repulfed  at  Nola,  by  MARCELLUS  the  prretor,  who^ 
after  his  confulfliip,  being  fent  into  Sicily,  took  Syracufe,  whicn 
liad  revoked  to  the  Carthaginians,  after  a  fiege  of  three  years. 
It  was  enabled  to  hold  out  fo  long  chiefly  by  the  engirftfs  o( 
Archimedes,  the  famous  mathematician,  who,  at  the  ftorming 
of  the  city,  was  barbaroufly  murdered  by  a  common  foldier,  to 
tbe  great  grief  of  Marcellus.     Liv.  xxv.  3r.  SiL  xiv.  676.       • 

The  war,  for  fcveral  years,  was  carried  on  with  various  fuc- 
'cefs.     In  Spain,  Publius  ScipiOj  and  his  brother*  Cneius>  bdn^ 
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kut  dfl).'  With  the  grc^Reft  part  of  their  ^rinies,  the  eommatui  qI' 
that  province  was  conferred  on  youag  SCIPIO,  the  ton  o£ 
PttbUu8»  although  only  tweoty-four  years  of  age. '  He  took  New 
parthage  in  one  day,  and  drove  the  Carthaglniana  out  of  Spain. 
Hafdrul»al  having  marched  with  his  army  into  Italyj  to  join 
Jiia  brother  Hannibalt  was  cut  oflF,  with  his  forces^  by  the 
eonfttls  Livius  and  Nero»  at  the  river  Metaurus.  ScipiQ 
jb^ving  tranfported  the  war  into  Africa,  with  the  affiftance  of 
Maflifilflai  ftormed  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Syphax 
ti9g  of  Numidia,  in  the  night-time,  deftroying  upwards  of 
40,000  of  their  men.  Hannibal  being  recalled  to  defend  his 
country,  was  entirely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  the 
Carthaginians  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  peace  pre- 
{crihfld  them  by  the  vidor,  a.  u.  552.  The  war  laded  icven* 
teen  years.  Scipio,  for  his  merits,  obtained  the  fimame  of 
i^^yiritafius :  contemporary  with  whom  were  the  poets  Emhius 
and  jPLAtTus. 

The  Romans,  after  this,  made  rapid  progrefs  in  their  con- 
iqiieftsi  always  artfully  procuring  affiftance  from  the  ftates  eon* 
tignous  to  thofe  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  Philip,  king  of 
iMaeedon,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  was,  by 
i|)0^aid  of  the  iEtolians^  and  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus^ 
vanquiflied  at  Cynocephalae,  in  Theflaly,  by  Q.  FLAMIN1US« 
who  reftored  liberty  to  the  different  ilates  of  Greece,  which 
had  been  fubjeft  to  Philip,  a.  u.  556.  ^ 

.  llie  Romans  next  attacked  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  to  whom 
Hannibal  had  fled  for  prote£)ion ;  and,  under  the\condu£^  of 
L.  Scipio,  the  brother  of  Africanus,  having  defeased  him  ii^ 
battle  near  Magiiefia,  obliged  him  to  quit  all  his  pofleflions  in 
JEurope,  and  likewife  in  AGa  weft  of  Mount  Taurus,  a«  u.  563* 
Scipio  got  the  firname  of  Afiaticus. 

Hannibal  being  every  where  perfecuted  by  the  Romans,  wtfi 
at  laft  obliged  to  fwallow  poifon,  to  fave  himfelf  from  falling 
into  their  hands,  in  a  caftle  belonging  to  Prufius,  king  of 
Bithynia,  a.  u.  570. 

A  fecond  Macedonian  war  was  foon  after  undertaken  againft 
Perfeus,  the  fon  of  Philip ;  who  being  defeated  by  Paulus 
^liiLius,  was  led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  his  kingdom  re- 
duced to  the  form  of' a  Roman  province,  a.  u.  585. 

Much  abbut  the  fame  time,  a  quarrel  having  arifen  between 

..Mafliniflra  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  without  anj 

caufe  of  offence^  at  the  inftigation  of  Cato,  the  cenfor,  deter* 

.inined  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  demoliih  Carthage.    The 

Cartfaaginiansj   finding  all  their  fubmii&ons  to  no  purpofe^ 
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ipa<Ie  ^  d^lja^rate  refiftance.  ^At  laft;  howeyer^  theiiF-Gity 
was  taken  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  SCIPIO  Mm^imus^ 
vho  likewife  got  the  firname  of  Africanus^  a«  lu  607.  b.  C» 
146, 

The  fame  j^ear  Corinth  wa^  taken  and  deftroyed  by  MUMt* 
MIUS,  after  it  had  flood  950  years  ;  and  Greece  reduced  to  % 
koman  province^  ander  jhe  name^of  Jchala.  Som^  year»)ifter^ 
Kumantia  in  Spain,  being  takei^by  Scipio»  fiiared  the  lame  fate 
vitK  Coriptbj  620. 

The  Romansi  from  their  intercourfe  with  Greece,  novr 
began  to  have  a  tafte  for  the  arts,  and  to  cuhivate  the  ftudies 
of  literature.  About  this  time  flourifhed  the  poets  THRBNCfi^ 
Pacuwtis^  Accius^  CaciiiuSj  and  Lucilius^  the  firft  writer 
of  fatirei  \  Polyiius,  the  historian,  and  Panatiujf  the  philo«* 
fopher. 

After  the  deftrufUon  of  Carthage,  Rome*  being  freed  from 
the  fear  of  a  rival,  was  -torn  by  inteftine  diviOons.  Through 
the  increafe  of  wealth,  avarice  and  luxury  had  corrupted  ail 
ranks.  The  nobles  opprefTed  the  plebeians,  and  thefe  in  theic 
turn  became  unruly  and  licentious.  The  firfl  domeftic  ftruggle 
nras  excited  by  the  GRACCHI,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  two 
brothers,  the  grandfons  of  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter 
Cornellia;  who,  attempting  to  aiTert  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
'and  to  limit,  by  an  Agrarian  law,  the  property  of  individuals  in 
land  to  500  acres,  were  both  cut  off  by  the  nobles ;  Tiberius, 
by  Scipio  Nafica,  a*  u.  621.  and  Caius,  by  Opimius  the 
conful,  632.  who  cruelly  maflacrcd  a  great  many  of  the 
people. 

Some  years  after,  in  the  war  againfl;  Jugurtha  king  of  Numi* 
dia,  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  nobility  gave  occaGon  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  MARIUS,  a  perfon  of  low  extradion,  to  the 
ccmfoKhip,  by  the  intereft  of  the  people,  who  had  been  incited 
agaiaft  the  nobles  by  the  eloquence  of  Memmius,  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  a.  u.  647.  Marius  foon  finiihed  that  war  fuc* 
cefsfuUy,  Jugurtha  being  delivered  up  to  his  q^aeftor  SYLLA» 
by  the  bafe  treachery  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.,  Upon 
his  return,  Marius  was  fent  againft  tbe  Cimbri  and  Teut^ws,  nor* 
them  nations  frorn  the  coafis  of  the  Baltic,  who  had  defeated 
feveral  Roman  commanders,  and  threatened  to  over-run  all 
Italy  :  But  they  were  vanquiflied  by  Marius,  with  prodigious 
flaughter,  near  Jgu£  SextU^  now  Aix,  in  Provence,  a.  u.  651* 
On  this  occafion  Marius  was,  contrary  to  cuftom^  continued  in 
the  confullhip  for  five  years. 
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• 
'  Sotlie  f^%i%  after  this,  the  Italian  ftates  beiftg^refitfcd  the 

freedom  of  Rome^  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  obtain  it  bj 
force.  Tim  gave  rife  to  the  Social  or  Italian  war,  which  wad 
carried  on  for  three  years  with  great  fury  and  doubtful  fuccefs. 
At  laft^  feveral  of  the  ftates  having  obtained  their  requeft^  the 
reft  wetc  obliged  to  fabmit.  After  the  conclufion  of  this  war, 
the  Romans  turned  their  arms  againft  MrfHRIDATESt 
king  of  Pontus,  the  moft  powerful  monarch  of  the  caft,  who 
had  caufed  80,000  Roman  citizens  to  be  maflacred  in  one  day 
in  'difFcTcilt  <parts  of  his  dominions.  The  appointment  of  a 
general  to  this  command,  gave  occafion  to  a  cruel  conteft  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sylla.  Sylla  pirevajled,  and  Marius  was 
obliged  to  ily  for  his  life.  But  being  recalled  by  Cinna,  and 
create^  conful  the  feventh  time,  he  took  revenge  on  his  enemies 
with  the  moft  favage  cruelty.  In  the  mean  time,  Sylla  having 
defeated  ^ithridates,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  him, 
was  teturnihg  to  Italy,  to  infli6%  vengeance,  fa  his  turn, 
with  redouWed  fcvcrity  ;  but  Marius  died  before  "his  arrival. 
i>yUa  haviog  vanquiihed  all  his  opponents,  and  caufed  bimfelf 
to.be  creatc-d  perpetual  diftator,  firft  fet  on  foot  a  profcripUon 
of  his  enemies,  by  which  he  confifcated  their  effedls,  and  fet  a 
fkricJe  oti  their  heads.  Incredible  numbers  were  put  to  death. 
But  after  governing  with  capricious  tyranny  for  near  three 
years,  he  unexpcftedly  refigned  his  power;  and  retiring  to  the 
country,  he  foen  after  died  of  what  is  csllled  the  morbtis  pedtcts* 
laris^  a.  u.  675. 

After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Lepidus  the  cdnful  attempted  to 
refcind  his  a£is,  and  recall  the  exiled  Marians,  but  was  van* 
quiHicd  by  his  collea^^ue  Catulus,  and  by  Pompey. 

The  party  of  Marius  was  revived  in  Spain  by  SERTORms,  an 
dble  general ;  but  he  was  bafely  aflaffinated  by  one  of  his  own 
ofRcers,  Pcrpcnna,  who  being  defeated  by  Pompey,  was  put  to 
death.  About  the  fame  time,  a  dangerous  infurre£)ion  of  the 
(laves  in  Italy,  under  Spartacus,  a  gladiator,  was  cruflied  by 
Craft  us,  a.  u.  682. 

1  he  war  with  Mithridates  was  rcfumed  under  LUCUL- 
LUS,  a.  u.  679,  who  carried  it  on  for  feveral  years  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  likewife  defeated  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
at  the  head  of  ati  army  twenty  times  bis  number.  But  at  laft  his 
troops  becoming  mutinous,  he  was  recalled,  and  the  comtnaud 
given  to  POMPEY  hy  the  ManUian  law,  with  the  fame  extra- 
ordiojiry  powers  with  which  a  little  before,  by  the  law  of  Ga" 
hhfius,  he  had  been  invefted,  to  clear  the  leas  from  pirates, 
Vho  had  long  infefted  them.     He  had  performed  this  fervice 
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ifi  foqr  illtatfas,  and  was  then  in  Afia  wkh  his  ariny*"  Mithti- 
datc!|y  weakened  by^  repeated  defeats,  and  abandoned  by  hta' 
allies^  fled  to  the  countries  north  of  Caucafus^  and  having 
induced  fome  Scythian  princes  to  joinhirnt  propofed,  in  imita-' 
tioQ  of  Hannibal,  to  carry  the  war  from  thence  into  Italy :  but 
being  betrayed  by  his  Con  PhamaceSi  he  was  obliged  to  put  an 
end  to  his  days,  after  he  had  waged  war  ^gaihfl  the  Romans 
near  thipty  years.  Pompey,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  AGa 
with  fevereign  authority,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  During 
bis  abfence  from  the  city,  a  confpn:acy>  formed  by  Catiline  to 
Oferturn  the  goyemment,  was  cruflied  by  the  cotiduf^  of  Cicero' 
the  cooful,  a.  u.  690.  « 

Soon  after,  a  combination  was  made  between  Pompey,  Julius 
Csefar,  and  Craflus,  the  richeft  nian  in  Rome,  that  no  office 
ihould  be  difpofed  of,  and  nothing  tranfa£ted  in  the  ftate, 
without  their  approbation*  This  was  called  the  firft  Triumvir 
raie^  and  was  formed  by  the  contrivance  of  Csefar;  who, 
apprehending  oppofition  from  Cicero  and  Cato,  procured  the 
bamfhment  of  the  former,  by  means  of  Clodius,  a  feditious 
tribune,  and  fent  the  lattei^  u^oh  an  expedition  againft  Cyprus. 
Cicero  was  foon  after  reftored  with  great  honour. 

C.£SAR,  aft(^  his  confulfliip,  had  the  province  of  Gaul 
affigned  him ;  which,  with  wonderful  condudl  and  bravery,  he 
fubdued  in  eight  years>  carrying  the  terror  of  his  arms  ajfo  into 
Germany  and  Britain.  He  is  reckoned  to  have  taken  800 
towns,  reduced  300  dates,  and  defeated  three  millions  of  men 
in  different  a&ions. 

CrafuSf  after  his  confulfliip,  a.  u.  697,  obtained  the  province* 
of  Syria,  as  being  the  richeft;  from  whence,  having  marched 
againft.  the  Parthians,.  he  was  cut  off,  together  with  bis  fon 
and  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces,  a.  u.  700. 

Pompey^  all  this  time  remained  in  the  city,  promoting  the 
interefts  of  Cxfar,  and  managing  his  own  province  of  Spain 
by  lieutenants.  But  after  the  overthrow  of  Craflus,  and  the 
death  of, his  wife  Julia,  Csefar's  daughter,  which  happened 
about  the  fame  time,  he  began  to  be  jealous  of  Cxfar's  power; 
which  Cxfar  perceiving,  in  order  to  found  the  difpofition  of 
Pompey,  took  occafion  to  folicit  the  confulfliip  in  his  abfence. 
This  was  refufed  him;  and  he  was  moreover  ordered  to  lay 
down  his  command,  and  return  as  a  private*perfon  to  the  city. 
Whereupon  he  crofled  the  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his  pro- 
^nce,  and  led  his  army  towards  Rome^  Pompey  and  his  adhc* 
rtqts  flying  before  him,  a.  u.  704. 

R  Csefar 


Cttfar  having  reduced  Afnntus  tad  PetieiiSi  Ponpeft' 
Ikotcnantt  m  Spain,  tranfported  his  troops  into  Qntttf  in  par* 
fttit  of  Pompey*  Both  armic^  met  on  the  (dains  of  Fbarfafia  in 
ThelEily.  The  fertune  of  Cxfar  prevaikd.  Pompey  ted  bio 
Egypt,  where  he  was  pnt  to  death  by  the  orders  of  luag  Ptolomy» 
Whofe  father,  Aoletes,  he  had  reftored  to  his  throne.  QTthXf 
n^ithottt  tofs  of  time^  foHowed  after ;  and  haring  with  fome 
difficulty  reduced  Egypt,  he  delirered  it  to  Oeopatra,  a.  u.  706. 
After  which«  with  incredible  difpatch,  he  crufted  Pliarnioest 
the  fon  of  Mithridates^  wlio  was  raifing  diftiirbancet  in  Afia*. 
He  next  ibbdned  the  remains  of  Ponipey's  party  in  Africai  nnder 
Scipio  and  Cato,  afliftcd  by  Juba  king  of  Mauritania,  ^ato, 
being  fhttt  up  in  Utica,  flew  himfelf,  that  he  might  not faU  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  CsefarV  laft  and  moft  dangeious 
combat  was  aeainft  the  two  fons  of  Pompey,  and  Labienas,  ivt 
Spain,  whom  be  likewife  entirely  defeated  with  great  tanghter. 

And  thus  having  forced  every  thing  to  fubmit  to  his  power/ 
and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  created  perpetual  didator*,  he  treated 
his  enemies  with  mach  clemieQcy,  and  regnhted  the  aflFuts  of 
the  ftate  with  the  greatefl:  wifdom.:  but,  behainhg  with  too 
great  baughtinefs,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  by  no 
kfs  than  (ixty  fenators,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Brutus  and 
Cailxus.  He  was  murdered  iki  the  fenate*hotife  on  the  ides  of 
March,  after  receiving  twenty«three  wounds,  a.  u.  769. 

The  confpirators  wefk  prevented  from  reftoring  liberty  C9 
their  country  by  Antony,  who  wanted  to  rule  in  Caefar^s  place* 
Being  therefore  declared  an  enemy  by  the  ienate,  Hirtius  ami 
Panfa,  the  confuls,  together  with  Ofitovius  Csefar,  the  didatdr's 
grand  nephew  and  heir,  a  young  man  but  eighteen  years  6f 
age,  were  fent  againft  htm  with  three  fepxrate  Armies.  Aih 
tony  was  defeated :  but  the  two  coaTuh  being  fiain,  the  tliree 
armies  became  fubjeA  toO£kavi«ar  afterwards  oaHed  Augafius, 
He  artfully  united  himfelf  with  Antony,  and  Lepidua,  who  was 
likewife  at  the  head  of  a:  great  army.  Oir  pl^etence  of  reveng- 
ing Cxfar's  death,  they  fbrmed  a  fecoAd  Triumviraiiy  and 
fliared  among  theipfelvea  the  provinces  6f  the  Roman  emptrc 
Returning  to  Rome,  they  eftabMhed  ar  profeription  6f  their 
enemies.  In  confequence  of  whi^h*  ai  great  number  of  the  firft 
men  in  the  ftate  were  put  ta  death }  among  the  reft  Gicera. 
The  triumvirs  thai  mardicd  againft  the  con^irators,  who  had 
aflemblcd  a  great  army  under  the  ^otomand  of  Brutus  and 
Caffius.:   I A  battle  was  fought  near  Philippi,  on  the  confines  of 
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Yhtaeei  ki  which  Bnitia  and  Caffius  were  defeateJ>  and  after- 
wards flew  themieWesj  a;  u;  71 1. — ^It  is'obferred  that  very  few 
of  the  confpiraCors  agamft  Csefar  died  a  natural  death. 

The  triutnTirs  did  not  long  preferre  concord  among  tfiem* 
fdtes;  Adgttftus,  on  a  flight  pretext,  deprived  Lepidils  of  his 
fliare  in  the  triumvirate  |  and  qtatrelling  with*  Antony,  who^ 
cnflated  by  a  criminal  paflSon  for  Cleopatra,  had  divorced 
OAivia,  the  filler  of  Auguftus,  a  naval  battle  waa  fought  be-' 
tween  them  near  A£lium,  in  Epire,  in  which  Antony  ahd 
Cleopatra  being  cbinpktclj  defeated,  fled  to  Alexandria,,  wKere 
both  of  them  put  aii  end  to  their  days,  Antony  by  falling  on  Uf 
fw(ffd,  and  Cleopatra  by  the  poifon  of  an  afp,  a.  va  723. 

Thus  AUGUSTUS,  by  wonderful  good  fortune,  became 
fele  mafter  of  the  Roman  world,  a,  ti.  724.  The  neighbouring 
nations  made  their  fubmiflions,  and  courted  hir  alliance.  He 
reftored  peace  and  order  to  the  ftate,  and  made  the  beft  regu- 
lations for  promoting  its  profperity.  The  fenate  behaved  to 
bim  with  the  meaneft  fervtlity.  They  called  him  Father  of  his 
country^  Emperor,  and  Augufiaif  a  name  by  which  he  has 
fiiice  been  diftingaUhed*  He  affef^ed  aft  unwillingnefs  to 
toept  the  esttraordihary  honour^  heaped  on  him ;  and  even 
pretended)  at  one  time,  a  ftrong  defire  to  refign  the  government. 
The  fenatots  conjuring  him  to  retain  it,  he  appeared  to  yield 
t  relaxant  compliance,  bu^  only  for  ten  years ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  he  always  had  his  authority  renewed,  Which 
feemed  to  give  his  ufurpation  the  fan£tion  of  law.  The  ancient 
forms  were  artfully  preferved,  but  all  power  centered  in  him. 
Hekft  the  management  of  the  peaceful  provinces  to  the  fenate,  ' 
where  few  troops  were  neceflfary ;  but  referved  the  mod  warlike 
to  himfelf,  *which  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  the  army. 
Twenty- five  Regions  were  kept  on  foot  for  the  defence  of  the 
empire,  and  two  fleets  were  ftationed  at  Mifenum  and  Ravenna. 
Daring  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign,  Auguftus  managed  matters 
With  fo  much  addrefs,  and  eftabliflied  his  aifthority  fo  firmly, 
that  the  Rinnans  were  never  afterwards  able  to  recover  their 
liberty. 

In  his  time,  Cantabria  in  Spain  was  completely  fubdued  ;  as 
atfo  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  Rhsetia,  and  Vendelicia. 
He  met  with  the  fierceft  oppofition  from  the  Germans.  They 
defeated  the  Roman  army  under  Lollius,  and  cut  off  Varus 
with  three  legions  $  but  at  lad  they  were  driven  beyond  the 
Elbe,  and  two  of  their  tribes,  the  Suevi  and  Sicambri,  tran- 
,  fplanted  into  Gaul.  The  Parthians  reAored  the  (landards  taken 
iro^i  the  Romans  under  Crafius.    An  expedition  was  under*^ 
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taken  againft  the  Arabians,  but  without  effisA.  Aagttfitia  val 
qoQre  folicitous  to  eftablifh  his  authority  at  home)  than  to  extend 
hrs  cdnquefts  abroad*  He  bounded  the  empire,  on  the  north 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  \  on  the  weft,v  by  the  oeean ; 
on  the  fouth,  by  amount  Atlas  and  the  defarts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Euphrates. 

His  chief  minifters  were  Agrippa  and  Mecaenas.  To  tbe 
abilities  of  the  former,  he  was  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for 
th€  empire. 

Auguftus  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  bisfaitiily  connexions. 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  Julia,  by  his  wife  Scribonia,  whom 
he  married  to  Mafcellus,  the  fon  of  his  fider  OXavia,  a  youth 
of  great  hopes.  Upon  his  death  (he  was  given  to  Agrippa,  by 
whom  (he  had  feveral  children ;  but  they  all  died  young,  except 
a  fon  and  daughter,  Agrippa  and  Julia,  who. were  both  con- 
temptible by  their  profligacy. 

.  Auguftus  having  divorced  Scribonia,  married  Livia  DrufiUa, 
the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero,  by  whom  ihe  had  two  fons,  Tiberius 
and  Drufus ;  but  had  none  by  Auguftus.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  Tiberius  was  married  to  Julia,  and  appointed  heir  to 
the  empire.  But  Julia,  by  her  infamous  cdndu£l,  obliged  her 
father  to  banifh  her  from  Rome.  Auguftiis  died  at  Nola,  the 
15  th  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  aged  feventy-Gx,  having 
ruled  in  conjunAion  with  Antony  twelve  years,  and  forty-four 
alone.  It  was  faid,  it  would  have  been  happy  for  Rome  if  he 
had  never  died,  or  had  never  been  born. 

Auguftus  greatly  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men* 
Under  him  flouriftied  the  poets  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Tibullus, 
andPropertius;  the  hiftorians  Livy,  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  afterwards  abridged  by 
Juftin,  Cornelius  Nepos ;  Strabo  the  geographer^  Vkruvius  the 
archited) ;  Ph^drus  the  writer  of  fables,  &c.  A  juft  tafte  for 
compofition,  however,  had  been  introduced  before  his  time  by 
the  poets  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus,  but  chiefly  by 
Cicerp,  Csefar,  Salluft,  Varro,  &c.  ^ 

Auguftus  was  fucceeded  by  a  fet  of  monfters,  called  £i»- 
teron^  the  moft  cruel,  except  a  few,  that  difgrace  the  annals  of 
hiftory. 

TiB&Rius  was  pofl'eflTed  of  great  abilities,  but  d^rk,  fupicions, 

and  cruel.     He  at  Grft  ruled  with  moderation,  dnring  the  life 

of   his   nephew   Germaincus,  the   fon   of  Drufus,  who  was 

greatly  beloved  on  account  of  his  virtues.     But  after  his  death, 

which  Pifo,  at  the  Emperor's  dtfirc,  was  fuppofed  to  hare 

haftened  by  poifon,  Tiberius,  leaving  the  diredion  of  affairs  to 

his  favourite  Sejanus,  retired  to  Caprese^  where  be  gave  hm* 
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felf  np  to  abominable  luft  and  crueltjr.    Sejanus  having  formed 

a  Confpiracy  againft  his  life,  was  put  to  death.  On  this  occa- 
fion^  great  numbers  were  cruelly  executed,  and  many  without 
any  crime  proved  againft  them.  TiberiuS)  tired  with  con- 
demning individuals,  at  laft  ordered  a  general  maiTacre  of  all 
who  were  imprifoned  for  that  affair.  He  died  in  the  23^ 
year  of  his  reign,  aged  feventy-eight, '  fmothered,  as  it  wa^ 
faidy  by  the  orders  of  Macro,  prxfc£t  of  the  Pr^torian  guardsj 
A.D.  37. 

Caligula,  the  fon  of  Germanicus,  who  fucceeded^  wa9 
guilty  of  excelTes  in  prodigality,  impiety,  iuft,  and  cruelty, 
which  exceed  belief.  He  is  faid  to  have  wifhed  that  the  Ro-« 
mans  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  (Irike  it;  off  at  one 
blow.  He  was  afTaffinated  by  Chserea  in  the  4th  year  of  his 
reign. 

After  his  death,  Chs^rea  and  the  fenate  wifbed  to  reftore 
the  republic  \  but  the  foldiers  preferred  an  emperor.  Some  of 
them  difcovering  CLAUDiys,  the  uncle  of  Caliguja,  a  man  of 
weak  intelkfts,  who  was  hiding  himfelf  in  a  corner  of  the 
palace,  throtigh  fear  of  being  murdered,  inftantly  proclaimed 
him  empcior.  The  fenate  were  obliged  to  ratify  their  choice. 
Ch^erea  was  put  to  death ;  and  all  hopes  of  liberty  expired  with 
him.  The  Romans  were  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  lowed 
ftate  of  fubje^ion.  Corruption  of  morals  had  firlt  prepared 
them  for  flavery,  and  it  now  rivetted  their  chains. 

MefTalma,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  a  woman  of  a  m6{i  infa- 
mous charadter,  and  Narciflus\  his  freed  man,  had  the  chief 
management  of  affairs.  After  Meflalina  was  cut  off"  for  her 
crimes,  the  Emperor  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus,  who,  to  procure  the  empire  for  Nero,  her  fon 
by  her  former  huiband  Domitius,  poifoned  him  at  the  age  of 
fixty-three,  after  he  had  reigned  tlj||teen  years. . 

Nero,  for  fevcral  years,  govenied  well,  being  under  the  ^ 
SxTtCiion  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  had  been  his  preceptors. 
But  afterwards,  corrupted  by  Poppaea,  a  profligate  woman,  and 
Tigcllinus,  he  became  a  monftcr  of  cruelty,  extravagance,  and 
debauchery.  He  murdered  his  mother,  his  wife  06tavia  the 
daughter  of  Claudius,  Seneca,  the  poet  Lucan,  Petronius  Ai^ 
biter,  who  had  been  the  miniftcr  of  his  plcafures,  the  virtuous 
Thrafca,  and  others  Without  number.  He  is  faid  to  have  fct 
Rome  on  fire,  that  it  might  exhibit  a  rcprefen ration  of  the 
flames  of  Troy.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  city  were  d  -ftroycd. 
Throwing  the  blame  of  it  on  the  Chriltians,  he  raifed  a  hor- 
rible  perfccotion  againft  thcni.     Many  were  devoured  by  wild 
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beailsi  or  burnt  alivci  to  iuipfij  the  place  of  torches  in  the 
night-time.  In  this  perfccution  St.  Paul  was  beheaded^  and 
St.  peter  crucified.  Duruig  thefe  cruelties,  Nero  appeared  as 
a  charioteer  in  the  circus,  or  a  mufician  on  the  ftage.  At  hft, 
being  deferted  by  the  army  and  the  fenatOi  he  was  obliged  to 
kill  himfelfi  to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  deathi  after  a  reign 
of  fourteen  years.  He  waa^  the  lad  Emperor  defcended  from 
the  C^fars. 

Sergius  Galba,  who  fiicceeded  by  the  appointment  of 
die  army,  having,  hj  bis  rigour  and  parfimony,  loft  the  af« 
feQions  of  the  foldiers>  was  murdered  by  Otho  \a  the  7th 
Uionth. 

.  Otho,  being  vanquiihed  by  Valens  and  Caecina^  the  lieu*' 
tenants  of  Vitelliusi  commander  of  the  legions,  in  Germanyi 
flew  himfelf  in  the  loth  montht 

Vitellius,  a  brutal  tyrant,  was  murdered  by  the  gene^ 
rals  of  Vefpafian,  governor  of  Syriai  in  the  loth  month,  A.D. 

Vespasian  reigned  ten  ye:^rs,  with  great  wifdom ;  but  his 
▼irtue^  were  tarni(hed  by  a  fordid  parfimony*  In  his  time, 
jerufalem  was  deftroyed  by  his  foa  Titus^  who  fucceeded 
bim. 

Titus  was  called  the  Darling  tf  manlinj,  for  his  virtue* 
He  reigned  three  years, 

DoMfTiAN,  his  brother,  a  cruel  tyrant,  reigned  fifteen  yearii 
He  was  murdered  by  his  domefiics,  A.  D.  i^d.  He  was  the 
lad  of  tbofc  who  are  called  tif  twelve  C^/arSm 

After  him  followed  five  excellent  princes,  NervA}  who  ruled 
one  year  and  four  pionths.  Trajan  ruled  twenty  years.  Un« 
der  him  the  empire  wa^  moft  eitenfive.  He  fubdued  Dacia, 
;ind  built  a  bridge  over  the  Danube*  Under  hifti  flouriflied 
Pliny,  l^acitus,  Juvenal,  and  Plutarch.  Adrian  ^bandoped 
%\\  Trajan's  conquers,  and  demoli(hed  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.  He  reigned  twenty  years.  Under  him  flouri(bed 
Florus,  Suetonius,  Arrian,  and  £pi£ietus.  Antoninps  Pius 
reignefl  twenty-three  years.  Marcus  AuR^Liys,  the  philofo* 
pher,  nineteen.  Commodus,  his  fon,  a  wicked  prince,  thirteeo 
ye8r9.     He  was  mur4ered  A,  D.  I93t 

PfiRTiNAX,  Ills  fucceiTor,  attempting  to  corre£b  abufes,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  third  month,  by  the  Praetorian  guards,  who 
fet  up  the  eippirc  (o  fale.  It  wan  pprchafed  by  Dibius  Juliat 
)4us,  a  rich  lawyer,  who  was  l^iUed  in  the  fifth  months  by  the 
prders  of  hisfuccefibr  Slvekos,  an  African  by  birth,  governor 
pf  Jllyria.    Severus^  put  to  death  all  the  Praetorian  foldiers  con-r 
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crmJ  is  tliemaider  of  Perdoaix  \  broke  and  baiii(he4dbereft. 
He  defuted  bU  oompetitora  Niger  isd  Atbmus ;  degmded  the 
bnate ;  md  »fter  an  aUe  but  delj[ioUc  reign  of  dlghteen  yearly 
died  at  York)  A.  D*  ai  i* 

Caracaixi,  hU  ion,  mttidered  hit  brother  Geta,  and  exeff« 
ofed  the  mod  horiid  cruelties*  He  was  aflaflinatcd  in  the  fixth 
year  of  his  reign,  by  the  contrivance  of  Macrinus  ;  who  having 
enjoyed  the  empire  one  year,  was  cat  oif  by  the  arts  of  Maefa# 
the  After  of  Severas,  to  nake  room  for  Iy:r  graodfoo  Hblio* 
GABiLUs.  He  fsrpaied  ali  his  prcdeceflbrs  in  effeminacy  and 
debancfaerf  I  and  equalled  the  worft  t>f  them  in  cruelty  a  He 
was  flain  bj^the  Prxtorian  guards  in  the  fourth  year.        \ 

ALBXAMOsa  Sbtbkus,  his  coufin-german»  fucceeded  \  a  moft 
ratODQs  prince,  who  was  cot  off  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  \i\$ 
reign,  aged  twenty-nine,  in  a  mutiny  of  the  foldiers.  excited 
by  tbe  influence  of  Maximin,  one  of  the  principal  officers  ill 
the  army,  a  Thracian  by  birth,  of  Gothic  defcent.  He  had 
been  a  (hepherd  in  his  youth,  but  turned  foidier  in  the  reign  of, 
Sereroa*  His  gigantic  fize,  for  he  was  no  lefs  than  eight  feet 
and  a  half  high,  his  prodigious  ftrength,  courage,  and^afliduityt 
raifed  him  to  preferment.  But  when  made  £mperor»  he  proved 
a  merctlefs  tyrant.  He  was  murdered  by  his  guards  after  $ 
icign of  three  years,  A.D.  238. 

Jftome  was  now  entirely  jTubjefled  tof  a  military  government. 
The  ibidiers  were  mafters  of  every  thing.  They  made  and 
wuDade  emperors  at  their  pkafure.  More  than  fifty  are 
reckoned  up  in  the  courfe  of  the  followii:g  fifty  years* 

MiixiMUs  and>  Baldikus,  ele£ied  joint  Ejnperors  by  the 
ienatSf  were  flain  by  the  army.  Gordian  was  murdered  by 
Pfiix.tp.  He  fell  in  an  adion  againft  D&cius }  who,  after  a 
reign  of  two  years,  was  flaip  in  a  battle  with  the  Goths,  25 1^ 
Gaixus  was  killed  by  his  foldiers,  fighting  againft  ^miliaf 
Hus;  who  fell  in  the  fame  man ner»  marching  againft  Valb- 
RiAK*  Valerian  was  'made  prifoner  by  Sapor  King  of  ftrlTsg 
A.  D.  a6o.  Under  the  weak  adminiftration  of  his  fon  GajLv* 
UEiius,  a  number  of  pretenders  fprung  up  at  once,  known  by 
the  nante  of  the  thirty  Tyrants. 

During  thefe  convulfions,  the  empire  was  daily  declining  % 
and  to  precipitate  its  fall,  it  was  attacked  by  enemies  on  all . 
hands;  on  the  caft  by  the  Pcrfiuns ;  on  the  weft  by  barbaroua 
nations  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-weft  of  Afia» 
under  tlie  name  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  Scythians,  and  Httns» 
Alans,  &c.    Tbefe  were  repreffed  for  fbmc  time  bj  Emperors 
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of  ability  who  happ6ned  to  be  raired  to  the  throne**'  GtATmtrt 
defeated  the  Goths  near  the  Damibe,  with  vaft  flaughter,  A.  D. 
^^6^.  AuRELiANy  his  fucceflbr,  defeated  Zenobia  Queen  of 
Palmyra,  and  took  her  prifoner.  He  put  to  death  her  iecretafy^ 
Lotiginu^,  the  'author  of  an  exceUent  treatife  on  the  SubUme^ 
A.  D.  273.  Aurelian  was  llain  by  Mneftheus,  his  prindpa) 
iecretary,  275.  After  him  followed  Tacitus^  who  died  in 
'the  fixth  month ;  and  Probus,  {lain  in  a  mutiny  of  the  foldiers 
in  the  fixth  year;  l^th  good  .Emperors.  Carus  ^fucceeded; 
^ho  foon  after  bein^  flruck  dead  by  lightning,  left  the  empire 
to  his  two  fons  Nitmerianus  and  Carimus.  But  they  enjoyed  ' 
it  for  a  very  fliort  time.  , 

DiocLEsi AM,  a  native*  of  Dioclea  in  Dalmatia,  being  elefied 
Emperor,  A.  D.  284,  afiumedMaximian  as  his  colleague;  and 
creattd  Conftantius  and  Gaierius  with  fubordinate  authority, 
whom  he  called  Cafars,  ^  After  a  vigorous  and  fucccfsful  reign 
of  twfkity  yearS)  be  refigned  the  fovereignty,  having,  prevailed 
with  his  colleague  to  do  the  fame,  and  lived  in  retirenoent  at 
Salone  in  Dalmatia*:  The  two  Csefars  fucceeded ;  but  Maximian 
afterwards  refumed  the  empire,  and  was  flain.  '■  . 

CoNSTANTiHE,_the  fon  of  Conftantius,  firnamed  the  Great^ 
having  becofQe  fole  matter  of  the  eriipirc,  transferred  the  feat 
of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium^  which  from  him 
was  9a]led  C^nfiantinople^  A.  D«  33c.  He  withdrew  the. txbops 
from  the  frontier  provinces,  and  at  his  death  divided  his  do- 
minions among  his  three  fons  and  two  nephews ;  by  which 
means  he  haOened  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  He  died  A»D.  3371 
aged  fixty-three,  after  t  reign  of  thirty  years. 

This  emperor  firft  eftablifhed  the  Chriftian  religioit,  which, 
amidft  thegreateft  perfections,  had  always  continued,  to 
increafe.  But  no  fooner  was  it  prot^ed  by  lavi^  than  the 
church  was  totn  by  divtfions  and  difputes.  The  herefy  of 
Arius,  a  pried  of  Alexandria,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our 
£avi6ur,  gave  rife  to  the  moft  violedt  animofities,  vifhich  coo- 
-tinned  for  many  ages.  The  firfl:  general  council  was  aifembled 
^t  Nice  in  Bithynia,  confifling  of  thr^  hundred  and  eighteen 
prelates,  be  fides  inferior  clergy ;  where,  in  prefence  of  Con^ 
ilatitine,  the  writings  of  Arius  were  condemned,  A,  D.  325* 
Athanafius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was,  in  the  fpUowing 
•reign,  the  great  fopporter  of  the  catholic  or  orthodox  doc- 
•frifie. 

The  fucceflbrs  of  Conftantine  were  all  cut  off  by  their  n^u- 
tual  difcords,  except  Comstantivsi  hia  youngcft  fQn>  ^  vC9k 
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afid  doiid-prineei  lAo  died-  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years, 
A.  D.  361.  - 

Julian,  his  coiifia'igermany  fucceeded,  commonly  caHed 
tKe  ApofiaU^  from  bia  relinqoiQiiQg  Chriftianity,  and  reftoriog 
Paganifm  ;  a  bra«e  and  valiant  Prince,  but  extremely  fuper^ 
ititious.  He  forced  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  to 
rftpafs  the  Rhine ;  bat  was  (lain  in  an  expedition  againft  the 
Perfiansi  A..p.  363. 

JoviAir,  being  created  Emperor  by  the  army,  was  obliged 
to  conclude  a  diOionourable  peace  with  the  Perfians.  He  re^^ 
ftoied  the  Cbriflian  religion,  and  died  in  the  feventh  month. 
Valbntinian  was.  appointed  to  fucceed  ;  wiio,  refervingth^ 
Weft  to  himfelf,  made  his  brother  Valens  Emperor  of  thp 
Eaft.  •  - 

In  the  time  of  Val^ns>  the  Goths  having  been  expelled  fronts 
their  pofleflions  .along  the  mouths  of  the  Boryfthenes  and 
Niefter  by  the  Hun$»  a  barbarous  nation  from  the  north- weQ; 
of  Afia,^prefented.tbemfelves  on  the  banks  q^  the  Danube,  t0 
the  number  of  two  hundred  thoafand  men,  earneftly  intreating 
the  Romans  to  gtaint  them  a  paflage,  and  receive  them  into  the 
empire.  Vakns  imprudently. gave. them  fettlements  In  Thraccw 
Soon  .after,  irritated  by  bad  ufagcj  they  took  up  arms,  under 
their  king  Fritigern,  and  being  joined  by  the  Huns  and 
Alans,  defeated  the  Romans  in  agieat  battle  near  Adrianople, 
ID  which  Valeos  perilhed,  with  mod  part  of  his  army,  A.  iX 
378. 

The  progrefs  of  the  barbarians  was  for  fome  tin)e  checked 
by  the  valoor  of  Theodosius,  who  was  appointed  Emperor  of 
the  Baft  by  Gkatiaii,  the  fon  of  Valentinian,  and'afterwardi 
became  fole  Emperor.  But  after  the  death  of  Theodofius^' 
A.  D.  395,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  his  fons^ 
who  were  weak  princes,  new  tribes  of  barbarians  fucceeding 
one  another,  they  ruihed  in  upon  the  empire  like  a  torrent^ 
and  fwept  every! thing  before. them.  Alaric,  general  of  the 
Goths,  having  over-run  Italy,  took  Rome,  and  gave  it  up  to 
be  plundered  by  his  foldiers  for  five  days,  A,  D.  410.  Ge£* 
neric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  pillaged  it  for  eleven  days,  455* 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  called  the  Scourge  of  God^  from  his 
cruelty,  fpread  his  lavages  over  the  greatcft  part  of  Europe* 
Atlength,  the  empire  of  the  Weft  was  finally  extinguifhedf 
upon  the  abdication  of  Augustulus  ;  and  0(ioac<*r,  general 
of  the  Heruli,.  affumed  the  title  of  King  of  alhltaly^  A.  D.  476. 
The  empire  of  the  Eaft  fubfifted  about  one  thoufdud  years 
longer,  \o  th?  taking  of  Cpnftantinoplc  by  Mahomet,  A.  D. 
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Odoacer,  having  reigned  feventeen  years,  was  Ofetdurdwa 
in  feyeral  engagement^}  and  at  iaft  flain  by  Thsoooric  %  «Iiq 
firft  eftaMiflied  the  kingdom  of  the  Godis  in  Italy,  and  cm- 
|>ractng  Chriftianity,  reigned  at  Rome  with  great  wiTdom  and 
moderation,  tiil  he  died,  A.  D.  526,  aged  ieirenty-four.  But 
about>fifty  years  after,  Italy  waa  annexed  to  thle  empire  of  the 
Eaft,  by  Narfes  the  eunuch,  general  of  the  Em^ror  Juftiniaa ; 
who  cut  ofF  Totila,  the  kft  king  of  the  Gotha*  and  eftaUtOied 
what  wae  called  the  ExarchmU  rf  Ravenna^  A*  D.  554,  wkich 
lafted  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years. 

The  Lombards,  a  nation  of  Germany,  under  AIboinus,<€iaed 
«pon  the  greateft  part  of  the  north  of  Italy,  heice  called  the 
Ufigdom  9f  Lamiardy,  A.D.  571* 

The  northern  nations  were  now  in  pofieflion  of  all  the  oAttO* 
'  tries  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Weft.  Hardly  any  feftige 
of  the  Roman  laws,  arts,  or  literature,  iemain6d.  New  forms 
of  government,  new  manners,  new  names  of  men  and  countries, 
mewe  every  wherttntroduced.  From  this  period  to  the  eieveoth 
century,  Europe  was  covered  with  the  groflfeft  igftoraaee  and 
barbarity.  Perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  could  neither  write  nor 
vead.  The  government  which  thefe  nations  eftabliflied,  is  now 
called  the  Feudal  Sj/lem,  The  king  or  general  parcelled  oat  the 
conquered  lands  to  his  officers,  and  they  to  their  foldiers,  im- 
•der  the  condition  of  attending  the  king  4n  war,  when  re<iuif6^« 
This  form,  although  it  may  feem  well  calculated  for  defirnce 
againft  foreign  enemies,  was  very  unfavourable  for  intcffi^sl 
liappinefs  and  fecurity. 

The  kingdom  of  Lomtardy  lafted  two  hundred  years,  and 
ended  with  Defidetiusy  who  was  dethroned  by  Charlemagne,  or 
Charles  the  Greats  King  of  France,  A,  D.  772. 

During  the  feeble  government  of  his  fucceflbrs,  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  different  ftates  and  principalities,  which,  with  a  few 
^alterations,  fiibfift  to  this  day. 

Savoy,  Piedmont,  &c.  have  been  long  fubjed  to  the  prefent 
'family,  Who  were  called  Dukes  of  Sav^,  till  the  beginning  of 
ihis  century,  when  they  obtained  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia** 

Milan,  after  various  revolutions,  'became  fubjeA  to  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  to  which  was  annexed  the  dukedom  of 
Mantua.  Partna  and  Placentia  were  fubje£l  to  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family  of  Spain.  Modena  was  governed  by  its  own  Duke, 
under  the  prote£lion  of  the  Houfe  of  Aiiftriaf. 

'    *  Sa«oy  U  now  annexed  to  France.     PicfimoDt  end  Montfcfrtt  are  aUo  fnbjtd  f 

France  ;  but  their  future  ftate  ii  ooc  yet  finally  determined. 

f  All  ther<- ci'.Ifft,  wi:h  their  dcfendcades,  are  now  united  into  one  ilatey  called 
the  CjsAi.riN£  R£rvBi.ic« 
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The  repuUie  of  Genoa  owes  ks  liberty  to  Andrew  Doria,  ^ 
native  of  il»  admiral  to  Charles  V.  It  is  governed  by  the  no-* 
bilityy  who  ele£l  a  Duke  or  Doge  every  two  years.  The  ifland 
of  Corfica  was  formerly  fubje£l  to  Genoa,  but  was  ceded  to 
France,  a.  1770^  Lacca  is  under  a  fimilar  government  to  thai: 
of  Genoa,  enjoying  the  protcdiion  of  Anftria.  Its  citizeos  are 
remarkable  for  their  ioduftry.  Various  other  cities  in  Tnfcany 
were  formerly  free,  as  F/orence,  Pifa^  Siena,  8rc. ;  but  they 
all  fell  under  the  power  of  the  family  of  Medici,  feverai  princes 
of  which  were  great  favourers  •f  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. T'u/cany/is  now  fubje^i  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  a  younger 
branch  of  which  rules  it,  under  the  title  of  Grand Duie  oft'ufcany* 

The  republic  of  V£NICE'  is  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe* 
During  the  ravages  of  Jitiia,  A.  D.  45  2,  a  number  of  fugitives  ' 
took  refuge  in  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  at  the  top  of  the  l£idria« 
tic,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  city  -,  which,  by  the  culti* 
vation  of  commerce,  in  proccfs  of  time  raifed  itfclf  to  be  the 
firil  power  in  Italy.    In  the  year  1193)  the  Venetians  con- 
quered O>n(lantinople  itfelf,  and  held  it  for  (bme  time}  and 
it  was  fo  late  as  17 15  that  they  loft  the  Morea^    Their  great 
opulence  excited  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The  £m« 
perpr  of  Germany,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  Pope, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Italy»  formed  a  league,  called  the  League 
ef  Cambray^  to  crulh  them,  A.  D*  1508.    Venice  was  at  firft 
ftripped  of  all  its  pofieifions,  but  was  afterwards  faved  by  a  dif- 
ference ariiiog  among  thofe  powers  about  the  dtvifion  of  their 
prey*     It  has  never  fincc,  however,  recovered  its  former  im- 
portance, and  now  holds  only  a  fecondary  place  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.    It  has  been  chiefly  hurt  by  the  different  di- 
redion  which  commerce  has  taken*  fince  the  difcovery  of  a  paf- 
iage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the 
Portuguefe,  under  DeGatna,  A.  D.  1497.— ^-— The  fupreme 
power  at  Venice  is  lodged  in  the  nobility,  who  ele&  a  Duke  or 
D^e  for  life,  who  lives  in  great  ftate,  but  has  little  power  *. 

The  POPES  were  originally  only  Biihops  of  Rome,  and 
obtained  refpeA  from  the  dignity  of  the  See  in  which  they 

Iwefided.  But  taking  advantage  of  the  fuperftition  and  credu- 
ity  of  their  conquerorSi  who  had  embraced  Chriftianity,  they, 
by  degrees,  artfully  enlarged  their  authority  \  and  pretending  to 
b^  the  fuccefibrs  of  St.  Peter,  and  heads  of  the  church,  they 
eftablifbed  a  fpiritual  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  to 
which  for  many  ages  moft  part  of  Europe  fubmitted  with 

*  Veoke  ha  lately  been  fobjedcd  to  the  power  of  Auftria. 
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implicit  obedience.  In  all  eccleffaftidal  controvcrlics,  tRcir 
decifions  were  confidered  as  infallible.  Nor  was  their  powe^p 
Confined  to  thefe  alone  ;  they  dethroned  monarchs,  difpofed  of 
crowns,  and  abfolved  fubjtSi  from  the  obedience  due  to  their 
.  ioTereigns.  The  great  iuftrument  of  their  authority  was  what 
they  called  laying.kingdpms  under  interdiBs,  or  prohibiting  the ' 
performance  of  certain  religious  ferviccs.  There  was  not  a 
throne  which  they  had  not  fhaken,  nor  a  prince  who  did  not 
tremble  at  their  power. 

The  Popes  were  originally  dipcndeht,  fitft  on  the  Emperors 
of  Rome,  and  afterwards  of  Germany  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time, 
they  arrogated  to  themfelves  a  fiipcrior  authority,  as  being  vice* 
gercnts  of  Cbrift  upon  earth.  Pope  GREGORY  VII.  carried 
hift  prefumption  fo  far,  that  quarrelling  with  Heiiry  IV.  an  * 
Emperor  didinguifhed  for  his  Virtue  and  ability,  about  the  dif- 
pofal  of  church  benefices,  he  obliged  him  to  itand.  three  days, 
^  tmre-footed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  before  the  gates  of  his 
caftte,  imploring  a  pardon^  which  he  at  length  with  difficulty 
obtained,  A.D.  1077. 

This  conteft  betweeif  Gregory  and  Henry  gfave  rife  to  two* 

great  fadions,  called  the  GUELFS  and  GHIBBELINES^ 

which  kept  Italy  and  Germany  in  perpetual  agitation  for  three 

*  centuries  ;  the  former  fupporting  the  preienfions  of  the  Popes, 

and  the  latter  defending  the  rights  of  the  Emperors.    * 

Th/e  Popes  wjere  chiefly  indebted  for  their  temporal  power  to 
Ae  liberality  of  Matilda,  Countefe  of  Tufcsmy,  to  Gregory  VII. 
and  to  the  donations  of  other  fuperilitious  princes :  but  the 
foundation  of  it  was  fitft  Uid  by  Pepin,  king  of  France,  who 
obliged  AiflttlphuSi  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  furrender  Ra* 
venna,  which  he  had  reduced,  with  all  the  tenitdries  beloiigiifg 
to  the  ExarcliaCe,  to  Pope  Stephen  III.  From  the  time  of  C/f- 
trnnt  V.  1305,  to  Gregory  XI.  »377,  the  Popes  rcfidcd  at  Avig^ 
man  in  France.  The  death  of  Gregory  occafidned  a  violent 
fchifm  in  the  church,  which  lafted  from  the  year  1379  to  1411;^ 
during  which  period  there  were  two  Popes  at  the  fame  time, 
the  one  refiding  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Avignon  ;  each  ac« 
knowledged  by  different  parts  of  Burope.  At  one  time  there 
were  three  Popes/  > 

*  The  power  of  the  Pope  was  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  reftora- 
tton  of  literatiure  in  the  fixteenth  century,  after  the  taking  of 
Conftantinople,  1453  '  ^'^^  ^^  invention  of  printing  by  John 
Guttemberg  of  Strafburg,  Jolm  Faujl  and  Peter  Sheffer  at  Menta, 
about   1440;  or,  according  to  others,  by  Laurence  Cofler  at 

liarleim ; 
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jdarleim;  but  it'receiTed  the  fevered  blow  by  tbe  reformation 
of  religion,  begon  in  .Germany  by  Martin  Luther j  15 17* 

The  Pope,  however,  dill  claims  high  authority.  He  is  ftyled 
His  Holimfs  :  and  ambafladors,  or  even  princes  approaching 
him,  humbly  kifs  his  toe.  His  ambafladors  are  called  kgatet 
or  nund9S.  The  cardinals  are  next  in  dignity  to  the  Pope ;  and 
upon  his  deceafe,  create  a  fucceflbr  out  of  their  own  number^ 
For  which  parpofe  they  are  confined  each  in  a  feparate  apart* 
Blent,  in  a  particular  place  in  the  Vatican,  called  the  ConcUvem 
The  authority  of  the  Pope  has  of  late  been  greatly  reduced*  Se*  « 
▼eral  of  his  cities,  with  their  territories,  are  now  pofleiTed  by  the 
French.  .  > 

In  the  territories  of  the  Pope,  und  under  his  protection,  W 
the  finall  republic  of  St.  Marino. 

Account  of  the  CrusADES,  and  their  conf^'quences^ 

While  the  power  of  the  Popes  was  in  its  zenith,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  they,  by  means  of  one  PETER,  a  hermitj  fet 
the  princes  of  Europe  on  the  wild  attempt  of  recovering  Judea* 
and  the  fepitlchre  of  onr  Saviour  at  Jerufalem,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Infidels,  or  Mahometans.  This  was  called  the  Holt 
War,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe  near  two  hundred 
years.  The  -firft  expedition  was  rcfolved  0!i  in  the  council  of 
Clermont  iir  France,  where  Pope  Urban  prefided,  A.  D.  1095. 
It  was  termed  a  CRUSADE,  from  the  badge  of  the  crofs,  by 
which  thofc  who  joined  in'it  were  diftinguifticd.  The  valour 
of  the  cruCtdcrs,  animated  by  enthufiafm,  was  at  firft  irrefidible. 
They  took  Jcrufilem,  1099,  and  GODFREY  of  Bouillon  was 
created  king  of  Judca.  But  in  the  end  the  Chriftians  were  de- 
prived of  all  their  po^feffions,  after  having  loft,  in  fcvcral  diffe- 
rent eipeditions,  above  a  million  of  men.  Jerufalem  was  re- 
taken by  the  Infidels,  under  Saladin,  king  of  Egypt  and  Syria^ 
A.  D.  1 187.  The  Chriftians,  however,  remained  in  pofiei&on 
•f  fomepart  of  Paleftine  near  one  hundred  years  longer. 

During  the  crufades,  were  inftituted  the  three  famous  mili- 
tary orders.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem^  The  Knights 
Templars,  and   The  Teutonic  /^nights  of  St.  Mary. 

This  foolifh  and  unfuccefsful  enterprife,  however,  in  the 
end,  was  produdive  of  beneficial  confequenccs,  by  uniting 
together  the  nations  of  Europe,  fufpending  hofiilities,  and  en-» 
couraging  commerce,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pifa ;  whereby  they  acquired  fuch  wealth  as  en- 
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abkd  them  to  fecure  their  liberty  and  ind^petidetlcfi  and  aiter«> 
wards  to  procure  polttieal  importance.  The  forming  of  citi^e 
into  communitiesy  corporarions  or  bodiea  poUtic,  aa  they  were 
called)  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of  munictpal  jarifdi&ioft^ 
without  depending  on  the  great  lords  to  whom  they  bad  fot« 
merly  been  fubjed^  was  from  Italy  foon  propagated  over  the 
left  of  Europe. 

The  Italians  firft  eftablifhed  a  commerce  with  the  eaft  by  the 
ports  of  Effypt'and  the  Red  Sea;  and  then  with  the  countries 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  particularly  with  Hamburg,  LubeCy 
and  other  cities  along  the  Baltic.  Thefe  cities  had  entered  into 
ai  league,  called  the  Hanseatic  League^  for  the  nrote&ioii 
.  of  trade  from  ptratesj*  by  whom  thofe  feas  were  infeded.  Na^ 
▼igation  was  then  fo  imperfed,  that  a  voyage  between  Italy  "and 
ihe  Baltic  could  not  be  performed  in  one  fummer.  For  that 
reafon  certain  towns  in  Flanders  were  pitched  upon,  particn^ 
larly  Bruges,  as  ftaples,  where  the  Italian  merdiants,  than 
called  Lombards,  brought  the  produdions  of  India,  jto^gether 
with  the  manufaflures  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them  for  the 
<more  bulky,  but  not  lefs  ufeful  produdlions  of  the  north.  By 
the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compafs,  according  to  fome,  by 
Flavius  of  Amalphi,  A.  D.  1302^  navigation  was  rendered  more 
expeditious  and  fecure. 

The  happy  efiedis  of  granting  freedom  to  the  inhabitants  of 
dties,  foon  induced  fovereigns,  and  their  great  vaflals,  to  grant 
the  fame  privilege  to  that  part  of  the  people  which  refided  in 
the  country.  In  confequence  of  this  difFitfion  of  liberty,  a 
more  equal  method  of  diftributing  juftice  came  to  be  in* 
tfodueed.  The  right  which  individuals  claimed,  of  waging 
war  againft  one  another,  was  checked ;  the  ridiculous  cuftom 
of  deciding  differences  by  judicial  combat;,  and  fire  ordeal,  as 
it  was  termed,  was  aboliflied  ;  the  power  of  the  nobility 
was  fubje£led  to  that  of  the  fovereign  j  law  began  to  be 
ikudied  as  a  fcience ;  and  war  ceafed  to  be  the  only  objed  of 
attention  to  men  of  rank.  A  copy  of  Juftinian's  Pandefba^ 
called  the  Corpus  Juris^  was  accidentally  difcovered*  at  Amal^i, 
^137,  which,  in  a  ihort  time,  revived  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  law  over  all  Europe.  In  confequence  of  thefe  im* 
provements,  a  greater  politenefs  and  civility  of  manners  began 
to  prevail.  This  change  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
fingular  inftitution  of  chivalry,  which  took  place  after,  the 
holy  war,  but  chiefly  by  the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  the  cut* 
tivadon  of  literature. 
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Hifiory  tf  the  Kinglm  tf  NAPLES. 

^RE  fomh  of  Itai j»  now  called  the  Kingdom  of  NiPtta, 
^  has  undergone  many  retolntions.  Upon  the  inraGon  of 
ibe  oorthem  aattone#  it  majred  the  fame  fate  ^ith  the  reft  of 
Itaij.  In  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  it  was  eonqnered  hy 
the  Saracens*  They  foon  after  were  driven  out  hy  the  Nor- 
nans  ander  the  fons  of  TANCRED*  Then*  fucceflbrs  pof« 
fefled  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  feveral  ages^  together  With 
the  ifland  of  Sicily  \  both  which  they  called  the  Ungjdin  tf  the 
Tw9  SiciMes*  Under  them  it  became  a  flourifliing  ftate.  Ro- 
ger L  A«D.  1 130,  firft  introduced  the  cnkure  of  filk  from 
Greece  into  his  dominions^  from  which  it  was  foon  commoou* 
cited  to  the  reft  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the  iniioence  of  the  Pope,  Naples-  and  Sicily  came  into 
the  power  of  the  French,  under  CHARLES  Duke  of  Anjou« 
who  fanquHhed  and  put  to  death  CONR ADIN,  the  laft  of  the 
Normaa  race^  A.  D.  1265.  But  the  Sicilians  were  fo  difgufted 
at  their  new  matters^  that  they  cut  them  all  off  on  Eafter  day^ 
A.D.  1282.  Thb  maflacre  was^called  the  SiclHan  VeJ^s^  bc^ 
canfe  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  bell  which  fummoned  the  people  to 
prefers  the  preceding  ercning,  ferred  as  a  fignal  to  the  con« 
Ijpiratofs*.  From  this  time  SicUy  remained  fubjed  to  the  kings 
of  Arragon^  whofe  prote£Hon  they  folicited.  The  Houfe  o£ 
Aqoiiy  however^  with  a  few  interruations  and  tragical  revolu- 
tiooS|  contiinied  to  hold  the  crown  of  Naples,  till  the  S'paniarda 
drete  them  on^  1^04,  chiefly  by  the  abilities  of  GONSALVO 
de  Cordova^  eaUed  the  Great  Captain ;  when  it  was  annexe^  to 
the  crownf  of  Spain,  which  governed  it  by  ft  viceroy*  The  op* 
pveffive  goverhitettt  of  the  opaniards,  particularly  in  impofiog 
taxes^  gave  rife  to  a  famous  revolt,  headed  by  Masiomello,  a 
poor  fifti^nmn,  aged  twenty-*four,  which  at  firft  was  attended 
with  furprifing  fuccefs.  But  he  was  at  laft  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  own  nob^  1647* 

Naples  and  Sicily  continued  with  Spain  till  the  year  1705, 
when  Charles,  afterwards  Emperor,  took  poflcffion  of  it.  But 
after  various  treaties,  and  much  bkiodihed,  it  vaas  finally  ceded 


to  Spnn,  17^6.    The  pefent  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  is  Fciv 
dinand  IV.  tmrd  fon  to  the  king  en  Spain* 
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SICILY. 

SICILY  IS  an  iflmd  In  the  Mediterranean  fea,.  adjoinmg  tif 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Italy)  extending  from  36**  35'  to 
38®  25'  north,  latitude,  and  from  12^  50'  to  id*  5'  eaft  longi-^ 
tude  from  London.  Its  greateft  length  is  210  miles,  its  breadth 
133,  and  itfli  circumference  600.  Pofidonius  made  its  cir<cum-' 
ferencc  4400  ftadia,  or  550  miles,  Strab^yu  266.;  Diodorus' 
Siculus^  436o^ftadia,  v.  i^  On  account  of  its  fertility,  it  was 
cfteemed  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  Horrei^m 
rttpublicay  V.  frumentarium  subsidium,  Cic:  ManiL  12.  in  Verr* 
ill*  et  annofut  subsidium,  Liv»  xxvi.  40.  xxvii*  5«  i  SH» 
aiiv^23* 

SICILIA-  was.  alfo  called  Sicania,  Si/,  xiv.  33,  &c.  and 
Triqpetra,  Horat.  SaU  ii.  6.  55. ;  SiL  v.  490.  or  Trinacria, 
Virg.  j^n^  iii.  440.  582.  w/Trinacris,  Ovid.  Fuji.  ir.  419^ 
V.  346.  from  its  triangular  form,  Plin.  iii.  8.  Trihu  bttc  CKCurrit 
in  aquora  linguijy  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  724. 

n  he  three  promontories  or  capes  of  Sicily  are, 

Peloris,  -W/j",  PehriaSy  ^iadis^  Peiorus^  or  -i/w,  now  Capt 
Peiaro  or  Torre  del  Faro,  from  a  tower  and  light- houfe  ereded 
on  it,  on  the  north  point  towards  Italy  ;  Pach'Pmus,  now  Cape 
Paffaros  on  the  fouth  ;  and  LitVBiEUM,  now  Cape  Boeo^  on  the 
•weft,  Ovid,  Faji.  iv,  479.  Met.  xiii.  725. 

Sicily  is  feparated  from  Italy  by  the  Fretum  Sidilumf  or  Struts 
^  Meffifia^  called 'aUb  the  FARO,  fifteen  miles  long,  Plin.  iii* 
S.yi  14.  and  in  fome  places  fo  narrow,  that  the  barking  of  dogs 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks  is  faid  to  be  diilin^ly  beard  front  the 
one  fide  to  the  other.  £/.  xiv.  20.  Thi«  ftrait  is  thought  by 
fome  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake  breaking  the  ifthmns 
which  joined  Sicily  with  the  main  land,  and  the  Tufcan  and 
Ionian  feas  ru(hing  in,  Ovkd,  Met.  xv.  290*  Plin*  iii*  8.  \  Senec* 
md  Marc.  17. ;  &U.  xir^  12.     See  p.  175* 

On  the  right  fide,  that  is,  on  the  fide,  of  Italy,  is  SCYLL A^ 
a  dangerous  rock-,  on  the  left,  i.  e*  on  the  fide  of '  Sicily, 
CH  ARYBDIS,  a  whirlpool,  faid  to  fwallow  up  (hips,  and  upon 
the  return  of  the  tide  to  threw  them  up  again  in  broken  pieces, 
Virg.  JEn.  \iu  420.  \  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  63.  xiii.  730. ;  Pont^  ir. 
10  25.  Rented,  jm^r.*  740. ;  Seme.  ep.  79..,  The  fit  nation  of 
Scylla  is  afcertained,  jfee  p.  174.  but  the  moderns  are  not 
agreed  about  that  of  Charybdis.  The  poets  reprefent  them  as 
nearly '  oppofite }  hence  the  proverbial  fayin|j  about  a  perfon 

whoy 
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who,  wifhiifig  to  avoid  one  danger,  falls  into  another,  Tncldit  in 
ScjIIamydum  vuit  vitare  Charybdims  hence  alfo  Seneca  calls  this 
^xTAtf return  fabulofum^  i.e.  celebrated  of  exaggerated  in  fable^ 
tp.  45.  &  7p.  ai.  Marc*  17, 

Cape  Pclord  is  a  long  fartdy  neck  of  land  advancing  into  the 
tufcin  fea,  within  a  mile  and  an  half  of  the  Calabriati  coaft^ 
which  is  here  very  abriip:  aild  lofty.  This  ifthmus  (huts  iip  the 
ftraits  to  the  eye,  fo  that  the  tower  ind  light-houfe  appear  to 
be  on  the  Italian  fide  of  the  water ;  hence  P»t  angujii  rare/cent 
vlmjlra  Piforif  Vitg.  ^n.  iii.  4.  11.  It  is  fo  difficult  to  navi- 
gate through  the  entrance  of  the  F?iro,  that  pilots  are  always 
ready  to  put  to  fea  as  footl  as  a  veflel  is  fedn  in  the  oiHng.  C/jU" 
rjbUs  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Swinburne  to  have  been  at  the  iflhmus 
of  cape  Pcloro ;  fcveral  miles  north  of  Mefllna,  where  it  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  have  been,  from  Strabo,  vi.  268,  and  where 
there  is  (liil  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  although  no  wife  anfwering  to  r 
the  dcfcription  given  of  Charybdis  by  the  ancient  poets.  Thu* 
cydides  alfo  feems  to  place  it  at  the  erltrance  of  the  (traits,  and 
aicribes  it  to  their  nari'ownefs,  and  to  the  concourfe  of  the  Tuf* 
can  and  Sicilian  feas,  iv.  24* 

MessanA  or  Mefstnd  is  the  firfl  town  fouth  of  Pelorus.  ltd 
ancient  name  was  Zancle,  from  the  refemblance  of  its  port  to 
the  form  of  u  fickle^  Thucydid,  vi.  4.  It  got  its  prefent  namd 
fronj  a  colony  of  Mcflehians  from  PelOponnefus,  who  took  pof- 
fcffion  oiiic^Strtib.  vi.  268.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Mes- 
SANENSES,  but  aftcTwards  Mamertini,  from  the  foldiers  of  thaf 
people,  who  treacheroufly  made  therttfelves  mafters  of  the 
towuy /e£  p,  234.  whence  Meflana  is  called  by  Cicero  civitas 
Mamertina,  Verr.  ii.  5.  iii.  d.  The  Mamertines,  bein^  hard 
prcffed  by  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe,  and  by  the  Carthaginians, 
applied  to  iht  Romans  for  affiftance ;  who",  wifliing  to  extend 
their  conqoeRs  beyond  Italy,  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  pretext  foe 
engaging  in  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  made  MefTana  their 
head-quafters  in  Sicily  during  their  long  ftruggle  with  that 
people,  ijv.  epit,  xvu  xxix.  7.  9.  ;  hence  this  city  became  great 
Mid  opulent.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  has  under- 
gone various  viciditudes  of  fortune.  It  was  almoft  entirely  de- 
ftroycd  by  the  dreadful  catthquake  in  178J. 

Several  miles 'fouth  of  the  ftraits  is  the  promontory  JDr^ 
panum^  and  fouth  of  it  the  town  Tauaom^nium,  P/xVr.  iii.  8* 
Aow  Taorminaj  in  an  elevated  fituation,  on  the  extremity  of 
n^ount  Taurus ;  commanding  one  of  the  grandeft  profpeds  iri 
tile  World  ;  containing  Only  about  3000  inhabitants.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  noble  ancient  theatre,  placed  between  two 
^igh  Tocks^  whence  there  is  a  full  view  both  of  uStiia  and  the 
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plains.  On  aneighbouring  point  of  mount  Taurus^Kood  Naxus^ 
the  firft  colony  of  the  Greeks  in  the  ifland,  built  about  700 
-  years  before  Chrlft,  and  deftroyed  by  DionyCuS)  Diodor.  xW. 
16.  Near  this  the  river  ONOBALAf  mentioned  by  Appian, 
Ml,  civ,  V.  1 16  J,  now  Cantata,  empties  itfelf  into  a  beautiful 
bay*  South  of  this  is  the  river  Aftnes,  now  called  Freddo^  from 
the  coldnefs  of  its  water ;  and  Acts,  now  Aci,  Jaci,  or  Chiadf 
running  rapidly  from  mount  ^tna,  Ovid.  Faft,  iv*  468.  ^  St/* 
x\w*  222. 

Next  is  the  city  CAT  AN  A  or  Catana,  v*  CatHne,  Sil.  xi?. 
197.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna,  by  the  eruptions  of  which  it 
has  been  feveral  times  overwhelmed** 

The  lad  and  mod  dreadful  ovii!rthrow  of  this  city  was  in 
1693.  It  has  fince  been  rebuilt  in  a  very  fplendid  manner,  and 
contains  about  30,(^00  inhabitants,  a  conGderable  number  of 
whom  appertains  to  the  univerfity,  the  only  one  in  the  ifland,  and 
the  nurfery  of  all  the  lawyers.  A  dream,  called  Amenanus^py^ 
Guidicelloy  ifTuing  from  jEtna,  runs  through  the  city,  which 
fometimes  becomes  dry  for  feyeral  years,  and  then  begins  to 
flow  again,  Strab.  v.  240. ;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  279.  This  inter- 
xnifllon  is  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  different  repletion  and  eva- 
cuation of  the  repofitorics  of  water  in  the  cavities  of  ^tna. 

In  the  way  between  Taormina  and  Catana,  through  the 
woody  part  of  i^tna,  is  an  old  chefnut  tree  of  enormons  (izc, 
the  circumference  of  whofe  trunk  is  one  hundred  ^|^  ninety- 
fix  feet;  others  make  it  two  hundred  and  four  teet.  The 
whole  of  this  coad  is  in  a  great  meafure  formed  by  the  lava  of 
mount  iEtna,  which  is  of  a  much  harder  confiflence  than  that 
of  Vefuvius.  One  of  the  mod  tremendous  fpeflacles  in 
nature^  is  the  conflidi  between  a  large  ftream  of  lava,  fevenl 
miles  broad  and  of  immehfe  depth,  and  the  waters  of  the  fea. 
The  noife  produced  is  faid  to  be  more  dreadful  than  the  loudeit 
thunderf. 

At  a  fmall  didance  from  the  (hore  are  three  rocks  of  lava, 
which  Pliny  calls  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  iii.  8.  a  name  by  which 
they  are  dill  didipguifhed.  A  dream  of  lava,  in  the  Cxteeath 
century,  formed  a  harbour  for  the  people  of  Catana  -,  but  by  a 
fubfequent  eruption  it  wasiilled  up  in  1669. 

*  In  one  of  theft  eniptipns  ths  6Iial  affe6(ion  of  two  brothers,  Anapias  and  Am^i^' 
%inus,  is  cehbiMsi^  who  refcued  their  parents  at  the  hazard  oV  their  IWes,  Sirak-  *•• 
ji6«).  $  iVarc.  ^rf,  iii.  37.  vi.  36.  j  Fiai,  Max,  y.  4.  ixt.  4.  called  pu/ratrth  SiK 
xiv.  197, 

t  The  ftream  of  lava  In  1669  was  four  milea  brojd  and  fifty  feet  deep.  It  atfitft 
noved  at  the  rate  of  feven  miles  in  one  djy,  but  afterwards  it  took,  four  days  to  travel 
Sificin  milea.  it  overwhelmed  great  put  of  Cacasa,  and  droTt  back  the  fea  a  coafi' 
tierJible  way  from  tha  ihoiv,       ^ 
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South  of  Catana  is  tbe  river  Simjethus,  Frrg.  JEn,  ix.  584* 
now  Giaretta^oiit  of  the  la/gcft  in  the  ifland,  deep  and  muddy. 
After  Tunnrhg  through  an  extenfive  plain^  it  flows  into  the  top 
of  the  bay  of  Catana.   Near  its  mouth  it  throws  up  great  quan- 
tities of  fine  amber.     Above  the  mouth  of  this  river  flood  Mur^ 
gentium  or  Morgantium,   Strab.  vi.  257.;   Liv.  xxiv.  27.  or 
MoRGENTiA,  S/V.  xiv.  2t6*  furrounded  With  woody  plains^  lb. 
whence  Murgentinus  ager,   the  country,    Cic.   Verr,  iiu    18. 
South  of  this  is  the  river  Erytes  and  the  Terias,  joined  by  the 
Ljffhs  r  then  the  country  of  the  LEONTINIj  remarkable  for 
its  fertility,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.    18.;  Phil.  11.   17.  formerly  called 
Lefifigonii  campi^  Si!,  xiv.  116.     Their  chief  town  Leontini  or 
Liotttium^  now  Lentini,  ftood  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river 
Teriaff  feveral  miles  from  the  fea,  near  the  lake  of  Biveri.   The 
hills  on  the  eaft  are  hollowed  into  many  large  cavities^  where 
faltpetre  is  produced  in  great  quantities. 

The  Leontiaes  being  attacked  by  the  S^yracufans,  fent  their 
Countryman  GoRGi as,  a  famous  orator,  to  folicit  afiillance  from 
the  Athenians,  which  furniflied  that  people  with  a  pretext  for 
tindertaking  their  fatal  expedition  to  Sicily,  Diodor*  xii.  53.  &  83. 

South*ea(t  of  Leontini  is  the  fmall  river  Pantngids,  v.  -i>x, 
Sil.  xiv.  2314  now  Porcarif  rocky  at  its  mouth,  Firg*  j^n.  iii. 
688.  South  of  this  was  the  town  MegAra,  -orum  vel  ^a ;  or 
MegAris,  'tJist  on  a  bay  of  that  name,  lb.  into  which-  run  the 
rivers  Myla,  Liv.  xxiv.  30.  and  Al^bon  or  AlXbis,  &iL  xiv.  228. 
Megara  was  anciently  called  Hybla,  Strdb.  vi.  267.  built  by 
Hyblon  a  Sicilian  king,  Tbucydid.  vi.  4.  It  did  not  exift  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  but  the  name  was  given  to  an  adjoining  moun- 
tain or  plain,  famous  for  producing  honey,  Ovid,  Pont.  iv.  15* 
10.  lb.  199.;  Sii.  xiv.  200.  whence  Jps  HybUa^  Virg.  eel.  i. 
55.  and  Melia  Hyblaa^  for  the  mo(t  excellent,  MartiaL  xi.  43  ^ 
sod  ii.  46.  vii.  87. 

Near  the  place  where  Megara  flood  is  noW  the  town  AU- 
GUSTA, which  Mras  almoft  entirely  deftro^ed  by  the  earth- 
quake in  I  ($93-  It  has  been  fince  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
is  now  iaid  to  Contain  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  It  is  only 
^ine  miles  from  Syracufe  by  fea,  bat  eighteen  by  land.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  on  a  peninfula,  was  Thapsus  or  Tap/us,  ia 
a  low  fituation,  Virg,  ibid,  not  far  from  Syracufe. 
*  STR ACUSiB,  Syracufe^  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ifltrnd^ 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth  under  Archias,  Strabo  vi. 
269.*     It  became  fo  great  a  city  that  the  circuit  of  its  walls 

•  -% 

*  Onfof  th«  Heraclids,  ThveyJld,  vi.  ^.  fuppofed  Co  be  dtfundtd  Arom  Bacchus  j 
vbencethe  whoie  olooy  it  called  fi acchiXd m ,  bimarl  gtm  ^rta  CwintAa,  Ovid.  Meo 
T.407.  , 
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amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  ftadia,  or  twtntj-two 
EngliQ)  miles  and  an  half>  ib.  270.     It  was  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  confined  of  five  parts  or  towns  ^  OpTTCiA,  or  the 
iflaiid  called  Na/os  or  Nt^ctoc,  which  was  all  that  the  Greeks  at 
fir  ft  occupied,  after  hnving  expelled  t-ie  Sicilians^  Thucydid.  vi. 
3. 5  AcRADiNA}  that  faced  the  fca  ;  Ttcha  or  Tyche^  j^ned  to 
Acradina  on  tbeeaft  ;  Neapolis,  or  the  New  Cityy  which,  lay 
along  the  fide  of  the  great  port ;  and  at  the  caftern  extremity 
Epipol^,  Strak  ibid,  \  Liv.  xxv.   24.  &  25.     But  as  Epip6U 
was  little  inhabited,  Cicero  divides  Syracufe  only  into  four  parts, 
Vtrr.  iv.  53.  hence  it.  is  called  quadruplices  Syracuse,  Aufon* 
ie  chr,  urb.     1  he  ifland  was  joined  to  Acradina  by  a  bridge. 
In  the  iiland  was  the  f^imous  fountain  Arethusa,  which  emit- 
ted  a  copious  ftrcam  of  the  fwceteft  water,  refembling  a  river, 
and  abounding  with  fi(hes,  Cic,  ibid,     it  was  fuppofed  to  com- 
municate with  the  river  Alpheus  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  which  was 
believed  to  run  below  ground  under  the  fea  for  above  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  to  iffue  at  the  mouth  of  this  fountain,  Virg.  JEn* 
iii.  692.  \  Eel,  X.    I.  &  4. 5  Cic,  ib,  \  Ovid,  Met,  v.  573. ;  &/♦ 
;iiv.  53.  J  Stat,  Silv,  i.  2.  203.  hence  it  was  faid  to  faiell  of  or- 
dure  during  the  Olympic  games,  Sirab,  ib,  and  to  emit  excre- 
ments, Seme,  Nat.  ^  iii.  2*    This  communication  between 
Areihufa  and  Alpheus  Paufanias  mentions  as  a  fa£t  which  he  be* 
lieved,  and  endeavours  to  confirm  by  fimilar  inftances,  v.  j,  vii. 

23.  and  Strabo  as  formally  refutes  it,  vi.  270.  &  271. ;  Plin* 
XXXI.  5./.  30.  J  Senec.  ^  Nat.  iii.  21.  &  26.*  EpipoU^  which 
lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  was  firft  furrounded  with  a 
Wall  by  Dionyfius  the  elder,  a  part  of  which  was  called  Hexa* 
pylofif  V.  -^/TT,  from  its  having^as  is  fuppofed,  fix  gates,  Liv,  xxv. 

24.  Dionyfius  is  faid  to  have  employed  iu  this  work  more  thaa 
fixty  thoufand  men,  befides  builders,  and  to  have  urged  it  with 
fuch  vigour,  that  in  twenty  days  he  completed  the  wall  thirty 
ftadia,  or  four  miles  and  three  quarters  long,  and  fo  high  and 
thick  as  to  fct  at  defiance  any  aflault  from  befiegers ;  being  alfo 
fecured  by  towers  at  proper  diftances,  Diodor,  xiv.  1 8. 

The  city  is  now  confined  to  Ortygia^  or  the  ifiand  alone, 
which  is  of  ati  oblong  fliapei  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  lies  between  two  bays,  the  great  and  fmall  harbour.  It 
contains  about  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants*  In  the  dreadful 
earthquake  on  the  i  ith  of  January  1693,  ^hich  proved  fo  fatal 
to  Sicily,  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syracufe  perilhed 

*  The  ^oets  reprc'^nt  Areihufa  as  a  nymph,  who  being  beloved  hy  j^^keuh  the  god 
ofthf  river  of  thac  f:a.Tie,  fl>ing  tVtm  hi.7i>  was  changed  into  »  founuin  ;  whofe  w'aets 
running  b..'low  groucd  ir  )m  Ulis  to  Sicily,  firfl  burft  forth  io  Oitygia,  Ovid.  Mt,'*' 
577.  &c.  ^tat.  Si/xf.  i.  %.  203.  whence  (he  ia  cilted  ALPHctAt,  -ii/ii,  ihe'Alpbeaa 
nymph,  Oiia.  Met,  t.  ^7.  and  ths  waters  of  the  fouatain,  £Iue  uad^t  it. 
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QDder  the  ruins  of  thotr  houfes.  The  earth  (hook  during  m 
fpace  of  four  minutesi  and  overturned  almoft  every  city  on  the 
caftem  coaft.     Above  /ixty  thoufand  perfons  lod  their  lives. 

Arethufa  is  novir  nothing  but  a  pool  of  brackifli  water.  The 
waves  have  found  a  paff^ge  to  it  through  the  rocksj  \^hich  re- 
|)eated  earthquakes  have  fplit|  and  not  a  fifh  is  to  be  feen  in  it. 

The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  at  Syracufe  are  feveral 
temples,  one  of  them  the  temple  of  Minerva,  converted  into  a 
Chriidian  church;  a  theatre,  and  amphitheatre ;  many  fepuichres 
and  catacombs,  or  fubterraneous  repofitories  of  dead  bodies ; 
the  Latomiit  and  Ear  of  DionyGus. 

The  Catacombs  or  fubterraneous  vaults  are  formed  in  (Ireets 
or  alleys  cut  through  one  continued  (Iratum  of  foft  (lone,  and 
crofiing  one  another  in  many  dire£lions.  They  are  more  re- 
gular than  the  catacombs  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples.  Thofe  at 
Rome  are  not  to  be  compared  to  either.  At  ftated  diftances 
are  large  circular  room$  lined  with  (lucco,  and  pierced  at  top 
to  admit  light  and  air.  On  each  fide  of  the  walls  are  recefiVs 
cut  into  the  rock,  and  in  the  floor  of  thefe  cavities  coffins  of  all 
fizes  have 'been  hollowed  out.  In  fome  places  there  are  twenty 
troughs, one  behind  another.  Skeletons  have  been  often  found 
in  them  with  a  piec(  of  money  in  their  mouth*  Some  of  thefe 
are  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Latomi£y  or  Lautumije,  was  a  prifon  of  immenfe  ex- 
tent cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  by  Dionylius,  Cic,  Verr,  v.  27.  & 
5$.  now  converted  into  a  fubterraneous  garden  filled  with  a 
great  variety  of  the  fineil  (hrubs  and  fruit  tree8>  which  bear  with 
TBft  luxuriance. 

The  Ear  of  Dionyfius,  as  Mr.  Brydone  informs  us,  is  a  huge 
cavern  cut  out  of  the  hard  rock  in  the  form  of  the  human  ear^ 
eighty  feet  high,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  long,  faid  to  have 
been  fo  contrived  that  the  founds  from  below  were  collef^ed 
into  a  point,  as  into  a  focus,  which  Vas  called  the  Tympanum, 
and  communicated  with  a  fmall  apartment  where  the  tyrant 
ufed  to  conceal  himfelf,  and  thus  overhear  what  was  faid  by  the 
prifoners.  When  this  apartment  was  finifhed,  he  put  to  death 
the  workitien  employed  in  making  it,  thdt  no  one  might  know 
its  ufe*  Here  he  confined  fuch  as  he  fufpeded  to  be  his  etie<* 
mies  \  and  by  overhearing  their  converfation,  judged  of  their 
guilt,  and  condemned  or  acquitted  tlvem  accordingly. 

Mr.  Swinburne  fays  that  this  cavern  is  eighteen  feet  wide  and 
fifty«eight  feet  high,  and  runs  into  the  heart  of  the  hill  in  the 
form  of  a  capital  S  ;  the  iides  are  chiOeled  very  fmooth,  and 
the  xoof  COYed)  gradually  narrowing  to  as  (liaip  a  point  as  a 
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Gothic  arch ;  along  this  point  runs  a  grove  or  channel,  which 
ftrved,  as  is  fuppofcd,  to  colleft  the  founds  that  rofc  from  the 
fpeakers  below,  and  convey  them  to  a  pipe  in  a  fmall  double 
cell  above,  where  they  were  heard  with  the  greateft  diftinflncft. 

This  hearing-place  has  now  loff  its  virtu6 ;  but  the  echo  at 
the  mouth  of  the  grotto  is  very  loud  :  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of 
paper  makes  as  great  a  noife  as  a  fmart  blow  of  a  cudgel  on  a 
board  ;  and  a  gun  gives  a  report  like  thunder,  that  vibrates  for 
fome  feconds,  but  farther  in,  thcfe  extraordinary  efFeds  ceafe. 
Rings  are  flill  found  in  the  corners  of  the  walls,  where  no  doubt 
the  more  obnoxious  criminals  were  faftened. 

Mr.  Swinburne  makes  this  excavation  part  of  the  large  La^ 
iomia  on  the  (kirts  of  NeaptSUs^  a  mod  extraordinary  fpot.  It 
confifls  of  a  very  fpacious  court  or  area^  round  which  runs  a 
wall  of  rock  of  great  height,  fo  artfully  cut  as  to  caufc  the  up- 
per part  to  projefk  vifibly  out  of  the  perpendicular  line,  and 
thereby  defeat  every  attempt  to  climb  up.  Near  the  fummtt  of 
the  rock  is  a  channel  which  conveys  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
aquedudl  to  the  city,  and  can  with  eafe  at  any  time  be  (lopped 
and  turned  into  the  Latomia,  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a 
huge  tnfulated  ftone,  and  upon  it  the  ruins  of  a  guard-houfe  ^ 
Vaft  caverns  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  rocks,  and  ferve  for 
faltpetre  works  and  roperies.  The  fubterraneous  garden ,  which 
others  make  the  Latontia,  is  in  Acradina,  and  belongs  to  a  con^ 
vent  of  Capuchin  friars.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  originally 
a  quarry,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a  prifon.  Mr.  Brydone 
fays,  that  mod  part  of  it  is  about  one  hundred  feet  belov  the 
level  of  the  earth. 

The  mod  remarkable  things  to  be  feen  at  Syracufe  are  enu- 
merated by  Seneca,  ad  Marc.  17.    Many  of  them  dill  remain. 

The  great  harbour  is  at  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  5  it  is  between 
five  and  fix  miles  round ;  Strabo  fays  ten  miles  round.  Two  miles 
fouth  from  the  ifland  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anapusy  Liv. 
xxiv.  36.  fouth  of  which  was  the  fuburb  of  Olympium,  lb.  33. 
where  are  dill  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
which  Gclo  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Carthaginians  about 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  years  ago.  This  river  is  very  clear 
and  deep.  It  is  joined  on  the  fouth  by  another  river  that  rifes 
from  a  round  pond,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-eight 
feet  deep,  the  water  of  w^iich  is  as  clear  as  crydal,  and  full 
of  fifh.  It  was  anciently  called  CtAnb,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  10.  26. 
now  Pi/may  about  fix  miles  from  Anapus.  Here  it  was 
that  PJuto  druck  the  earth  with  bis  fceptre,  and  plunged  into 
the  infernal  regions  with  Proferpine ;  whom  he  had  carried  oflF 
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from  the  ffowery  fields  of  Enna  ;  here  the  nyraph  Cytne  at- 
tempted to  ftop  him,  and  for  her  officioufnefg,  was  by  jthe 
an^ry  god  metamorphofed  into  a  fountain,  Ovid.  Met.  v.4 1 2,  &c. 

South  of  the  great  harbour  is  the  promontory  Plemmyrium^ 
DOW  Majfa  Oiiveriy  called  by  Virgil  undofum^  becaufe  frequently 
wa{hed  by  the  waves  of  the  raging  fea,  ^n.  iii.  693.  It  pro- 
jeds  into  the  fea  oppofite  to  the  city,  and  ftraitens  the  entrance 
of  the  great  harbour,  Thucydid.  vil.  4.  Here  Nicias,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Athenians,  ere^ed  fortifications,  lb,  but  they  were 
foon  after  taken  by  Gylippus,  the  general  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  had  been  fent  to  the  aflidance  of  the  Syracufans,  22.  which 
greatly  diftrefled  the  Athenians,  24.  ' 

From  the  fmall  harbour,  which  was  next  to  Acradina,  Mar- 
ccUus  attempted  to  take  Syracufe  ;  but  being  prevented  by  the 
engi&es  of  Archimedes,  Pcl^-i.  viii.  8.  he  converted  the  Cicge 
into  a  blockade,  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  He  at  lad  became  mafter  of  the 
place,  partly  by  force, 'partly  by  inteftine  treachery,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  ficge,  Id.  xxv.  23.-32.  Livy  fays  he  would  hardly 
have  gained  fo  much  booty  if  he  had  taken  Carthage  itfclf,  /J.* 

South  of  Syracufe  are  the  rivers  Cacyp^rusy  now  Cafibili^ 
AJinitrtu^  near  which  Nicias  and  Demofthenes,  the  Athenian 
generals,  were  taken  priforiers ;  and  Helortti^  v.  -w/w,  running 
into  the  fea  through  a  fertile  plain,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  698.  called 
Hehria  Tempe^  by  Ovid,  Fall.  iv.  487. ;  farther  up  it  runs 
through  corroded  rocks,  hence  called  clamofus  by  Silius  Italicus, 
xiv.  270.     On  it  (lands  a  town  of  the  fame  name. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  is  Pachtnus  or  Cape  Fajfairo^ 
the  fouthermoft  point  of  the  ifland,  Virg.  ib.  where  was  a  har- 
bour, Cic.  Verr.  v.  34. ;  it  is  a  barren  ifland  of  about  a  mile 
round,  with  a  fmall  fort  en  it. 

Weft  from  Pachynus  w2iZ  Odyfseum  Promonioriumj  the  pro- 
montory of  Ulyfles  ;  where  fome  authors  place  the  harbour  of 
£Sffa^  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Verr.  v.  34.  and  read  portt4S  Odyffea: 

See  Gr^rv/zAf  on  the  pafTag'e. Weft  of  this  flood  CAMA- 

RINA,  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  being  drained, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  occafioned  a  peftilence ;  Et 
fatis  nunquam  concejfa  moveri^  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  700. ;  Sil. 
xiv.  199.  But  this  may  be  better  explained  from  the  nature  of 
the  lake  itfclf,  which  is  at  leaft  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  fea, 
fo  that  it  could  never  poflibly  be  drained.  Its  waters  are  fulr 
phureoiis,  and  boil  up  violently  in  feveral  places. 

Weft  from  Gamarina  are  two  rivers,  mentioned  only  by  Si- 
lius Italicus,  xiv.  229.  Achates  and  Vadegrufa.     Then  follows 

*  At  this  tiroe  tbe  Romans  are  f/id  to  have  fir  ft  got  a  tafte  for  the  works  of  tbf 
Creek  artifts*  which  the;  ever  afterwards  fought  with  fuch  eagcrneii  and  rapacity, 
l^,  zxv.  40; 
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GELA»  on  a  river  of  the  fame  namCi  anciendy  a  ]vge  dty^ 
Immanifque  Gela^  fiuv'ti  cognomine  diBoj  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  702.  \ 
Sil.  xlv.  219.  now  Tcrramva  :  the  inhabitants  were  called  G£« 
LENS£3,  C/V.  Verr,  iii«  43.  4.  33.  Virgil  calls  the  country 
cdwpi  Geloif  lb.  701.  Through  tbefc  plains  runs  the  river  HU 
M£RA»  which  divides  the  ifland  into  two  parts,  and  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  tyrants  of  Syra<* 
cufe,  Liv.  xxiv.  6. ;  Sil.  xiv.  234.  i  $trnb,  vi.  266*  near  thq 
mouth  of  which  (lood  Phalariumy  a  caftle  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
czW^  Ecf  10  mesy  now  monte  Lie  at  A  ^  where  Fhaiaris  is  faid  tQ 
have  kept  his  brazen  bull,  JDio/ior-  xix.  io8. 

South  of  this  ftood  AGKIGEN TUM  or  AcrSgas,  near  the 
top  of  a  mountain^  four  milss  from  its  harbour,  and  about  one 
thoufaud  one  hundred  feet  above. the  level  of  the  fea,  whence 
it  makes  a  noble  appearance  at  a  diftance,  Virg.  ib.     A  ftream  ' 
of  the  fame  name  runs  pad  if,  Poiyb^  ix,  zi.     It  was  the  largeft^ 
city  in  the  idand  next  to  Syraqufe,  and  ait  one  time  contained 
above  two  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  Diodor.  xiii.  82.  r*ho 
were   remarkable    for    their    hofpitality,    as    alfo    for    theif 
luxury  and  m-'^gnificence,  3.  83.     Phto  faid  of  them,  that 
they  built  as  it  they  were  always  to  live,  and  fupped  as  if  they 
vere  never  to  fwp  again,  ^lian.  xii.  29.    When  in  conjundioa 
with  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  they  defeated  the  Cartha* 
ginians  at  Himeia,  fo  great  a  number  of  captives  fell  into  their 
power,  that  many  private  perfons  had  five  hundred   each  to 
their  fli  »re.     But  moft  of  thefe  prifoners  being  the  property  of 
the   public,    were  employed   in   hewing   ftones   for   building 
temples,    in  making  common  fliores  below  ground,    and   ia 
digging  out  of  the  (olid  rock  a  large  fifli^pond,  feven  furlongs 
round  and  thirty  feet  deep,  Diodor.  xi.  25.  which  is  now  quite 
dry,  and  converted  into  a  garden,  Swinburne.     The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  was  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  fixty 
broad,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  high,  the  largefl  iu  the 
ifland,  Dicdor.  xiii,  82,     The  fculpturc  on  part  of  the  walls 
anfwers  to  Virgil's  defcription  of  the  painting  in  the  temple  of 

**  Juno  at  Carthage,  ^n.  i.  453.  which,  although  called  ^f^ura 
by  the  poet,  v.  464.  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  carving  on  the 
doors  or  roof,  as  Paufan.  i.  14.  v,  10,  viii,  45,  x,  19.  for  it 
appears  that  the  art  of  painting  was  unknown  in  the  time  of 

'  the  Trojan  war,  Plin.  xxxv,  3.  /.  6.  Agrigeutum  was  at  this 
period  governed  by  T  HERON,  under  whofewife  admiuiftra* 
tion  it  epjoyed  the  greateft  profperity  But  his  fon  1  hrafydxus 
havinjr.  imprudently  engaged  in  war  with  the  •  f^yracufans, 
was  defeated  by  Hiero,  the  fon  of  Gelon ;  and  being  depofed 
from  bis  command  pcri(hed  iq  exile.    The  Agtigentines  re- 
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ellablHhcd  a  popular  gOTcrnmettt,  and  obtained  peace  from 
Hiero,  about  the  fame  time  that  tt\e  Roman  family  of  the  Fabit 
were  cut  off  by  the  Vcjentcs  at  CremSra,  Diodor*  xi.  53. 
The  Agrigentines  fometime  afterwards  contended  with  the 
Syracufans  about  pre-eminence,  but  without  fuccefs^  Dhdor* 
xiL  8.  xix.  70.  &  71.  XX.  31.  &  56. 

Agrigentum  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Rhodians,  Polyb^ 
ix.  21.  or  of  lonians,  Strab.  vi.  272.  Thucydides  fays  by  a 
colony  from  Gcla  {Geloi)^  who  called  it  Agragas,  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  brooki  vi.  4. ;  but  the  citadel  is  faid  to  have  been  built 
long  before  by  Dji^Alus.  at  the  defire  of  CocAlds,  king  of 
Sicily,  to  whom  that  famous  artiil  had  fled  for  protection  againft 
Minos  ki6g  of  Crete,  Paufan.  vii/ 4. ; ,  i>/(M/E7r.  iv.  78.  who, 
having  come  into  Sici4y  to  demand  that  Dxdalus  ihould  be 
given  up  to  him,  was  deceived  by  Cocalus,  and  treachcroully 
killed/  being  fufFocated  while  in  bath,  lb.  79. 

The  Agrigentines  flouriihcd  long  as  a  free  people.  The  firft 
that  reduced  them  to  flavery  was  PH ALARIS,  originally  a  tax<» 
gatherer^  who  accompliflied  his  purpofe  by  fingular  art,  Polygn* 
&iraU  V.  i.  and  cXercifed  on  his  fubjeftsthe  greateft  cruelties. ' 

P£R1LLU5,  ah  Athenian  artift,  brought  to  this  tyrant  a 
brazen  buU  of  exquifite  workmanfhtp,  fo  contrived,  that  the 
voice  of  a  perfon  inclofed  in  it,  with  his  tongue  cut  out,  would 
exa611y  refcmble  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  Having  pointed  out 
the  wonderful  efFe£b  this  would  have,  if  fet  on  a  fire  with  cri<* 
minals  (hut  up  in  it,  and  perceiving  the  tyrant  highly  delighted 
with  the  invention,  he  expected  a  great  reward  for  his  ingc* 
naity;  but  Phalaris  ordered  the  experiment  to  be  firft  madeoa 
himielf,  {repertorem  torru'tt  arte  fua^  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  44.)  to  the 
great  fatisfaftion*  of  all  Agrigentum,  Plin,  xxxiv.  H.  yi  19.4 
Qic.  Off,,  ii.  7.;  Qvid.  ArU  Am^  i.  653.;  lb,  437.;  Trifi.  iii. 
1 1.  40. ;  Va}.  Max.  ix.  2.  ext.  9. ;  JuvenaL  viii.  81. ;  Per/,  iii. 
39»  He,  howeveri  frequently  ufcd  it  afterwards  for  the 
punifliment  of  his  enemies,  C/V.  Pif.  18.;  Verr.  iv.  33.  hence 
Phahrifmus^  cruelty  or  tyranny,  Id.  Att.  vii.  it,  12,  His 
fabjeds  at  laft  rofexipon  him  and  put  him  to  death,  Cic»  Off.  ii.  7« 
by  ftoning  him,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  at  the  inftiga* 
tion  of  Zeno  of  Elea,  {Eleates^)  the  phiiofopher,  iii.  3.  ext.  2* 
as  Ovid  fays,  in  that  inftrvimcn(  of  torture,  in  Iblde^  v.  4391, 
about  570  years  B.  C. 

AmUcari  when  he  took  Agrigentum,  carried  this  famous 
boll  to  Carthage.  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  having  de- 
ftroycd  that  city  about  260  y^rs' after,  reftori^d  it  again  to 
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Agrigentum,  where  it  remained  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  when  * 
Diodorus  Siculus  wrote  his  hiftory  *»  xiii.  91. 

There  are  certain  letters  afcribed  to  Phaiarist  which  renr«- 
fent  hifm  under  a  very  different  charader  from  what  he  bears 
in  hiftory ;  but  thefe,  although  believed  by  many  to  be  genuine, 
are  generally  reckoned  fpurious. 

After  the  death  of  Phalaris  the  Agrieentines  long  enjoyed 
liberty.  Thcro  or '  Theron,  who  was  contemporary  with 
XerxeSt  ruled  with  fuch  moderation,  that  the  people  never 
were  more  happy,  Diodor.  xi.  53.  When  the  Athenians 
invaded  Sicily  the  Agrigentines  formed  an  alliance  with  them 
from  jealoufy  of  the  Syracufans,  Diador,  xiii.  4. ;  but  finding, 
that  inftead  of  friends  they  had  gotten  mafters,  they  foon 
changed  fides.  About  Teven  years  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  before  Syracufe,  the  Carthaginians  fent  %  great 
army  into  Sicily  under  Hamilcari  who  obliged  the  inhabitants 
of  Agrigentum  to  leave  their  city,  and  plundered  it  of  every 
thing  valuable,  Ibid.  90.  It  was  again  reftored  about  iixcy 
years  after  by  Timoleon,  after  <tefeating  the  Carthaginians, 
Id.  xvi.  90.  It  muft  have  fpeedily  acquired  ftrength ;  for  in 
about  twenty-four  years  we  find  it  engaging  in  war  with 
Agathocles,  Id.  xix.  70.  Before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrbus  An 
Sicily,  the  Agrigentines  had  been  fubjc£ted  to  defpotifm  oy 
PhintiaSy  who  was  fupported  by  the  Carthaginians ;  but  en- 
couraged by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Epirots,  they  expelled  their 
tyrant  and  the  Carthaginian  garrifon  *,  arid  they  joined  the  con- 
federacy of  the  other  Grecian  ftates  in  Sicily  under  PyrrbuSi 
Diodor^  ^M*  Ti«  &  14*  After  the  departure  of  that  prince 
they  again  fubmitted  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  Agri- 
gentum their  head-quarters  at  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic 
war,  Polyh,  u  1 7.  It  was  therefore  attacked  by  the  Rom'ans, 
3.  and  taken  after  a  blockade  of  fomc  months,  lb.  19.;  Diodor. 
xxiii.  7.     During  the  long  coilteit  between   thefe   two  ftates 

*  A  fimilar  inflruziKnt  of  torture  is  faid  to  have  been  ufui,  among  others* 
by  Agathocies,  tyrant  of  Syracufc,  upcn  the  people  of  EgcHa.  vhcn  he  dellroyed 
that  city,  D'todor.  xx-  71.  '1  his  tyrant  appears  to  have  exc  edea  Phalarit  in  every 
fpccjet  of  cruelty.  Phalartt  fometimet  ibewrd  hirofelfto  be  not  devoid  of  virtuoui 
^linj^t  Two  friendt,  Melanippui  and  Chaiion,  had  confpired  his  death.  Chariton, 
to  fave  his  friend,  determined  to  execute  the  enterprife 'alonr ;  but  failing  in  bit 
attempt  to  ftab  tfte  tyranr,  be  was  apprehended,  and  put  to  the  rack  10  make  him 
difcovcr  his  accoiTipitcet.  This  he  bore  %v'th  great  fcrtitndf,  and  fefufed  to  make' 
any  difcoveiy.  Mrlaoippus  hearing  of  it,  camf  to  the  tyrant,  and  toid  him«  that 
he  was  n<;t  only  an  accomplice,  buf,  al  was  in  reality  ihc  cafe,  the  author  of  the  plot, 
ar.d  beggrd  that  he  might  fuffer  in  place  of  his  fileod.  Pha!aM9,  admiring  fu.lvs^ne. 
ro6ty)  pardoned  them  bd:h«     jSiien,  ii.  4* 
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Agrigeotum  was  repeatedly  befieged  and  taken,  and  fuffered 
from  both  the  moft  cruel  outrages,  /(^.  &  Diodor.  xxnt.  13.; 
liv.  xxiv.  35.  9x7.23.  xxri.  40.  Its  fituation,  as  defcribed 
byPoiybius,  ix.  21*  made  it  always  a  place  of  confeqiience. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was  fo  diminiflied  by  its  frequent 
difaftersy  that  when  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate  new  planters  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily  by  T.  Manlius  the  prsetor ;  and  Scipio 
prefCTibed  laws  about  chdbfing  their  fenate,  that  one  half  fliould 
be  taken  from  the  old,  and  the  other  from  the  new  citizens, 
Cx,  Verr*  ii«  50.  After  this  we  find  very  little  mention  made 
of  Agrigentum  in  the  Roman  authors  ;  Strabo  fays  that  only 
the  veftiges  of  its  former  greatnefs  remained  in  his  time,  vi. 
272.  as  indeed  of  all  the  cities  on  that  coad  which  had  been 
under  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  Ii>, 

The  prcfent  town  of  GIRGENTI  occupies  the.  mountain 
on  which  the  ancient  citadel  ftood,  containing  near  20,000 
people.  The  remains  of  antiquity  here  are  more  confiderable 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ifland.  They  lie  about  a  mile 
from  the  modem  city,  aqd  confift  chiefly  of  temples,  cata- 
combs, and  fepulchres.  Of  the  temples,  the  moft  entire  arc 
thofe  of  Venus  and  Concord ;  anc^of  the  tombs,  that  of  Theron. 
The  ftone  of  thefe  buildings  is  the  fante  as  that  of  the  whole 
mountain^  a  concretion  of  fea-fand  and  (hells  >  full  of  perfora- 
tions, of  a  hard  and  durable  texture,  and  of  a  deep  reddifli 
brown  colour.  The  walls  of  the  old  town  were  in  a  great 
mcafure  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Travellers  agree  that  it  was 
a  moft  favourable  fituation  for  a  large  city.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  anciently  famous  for  its  breed  of  horfes,  Virg.  u®«.  iii,  704% 
To  them  they  fometimes  built  tombs,  and  on  feveral  of  thefe 
creeled  pyramids,  Plin.  viii.  42*  f*  64.    * 

Weft  from  Agrigentum  was  CamIcus,  the  feat  of^Cocalus, 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  where  Minos  was  killed,  i^trah. 
^i-  ^73-9  Hfi'odot.  i.  169.   as  it  is  faid,  while  bathing,  Ovid. 

en  Ibiriy  291. Weft  from  this  is  the  river  Halycus^  at  the 

mouth  of  which  ftood  H£r  aclba,  called  Minoa,  Liv.  xxiv.  35.; 
^ol^.  i.  25.',  6v.  Verr,  ii.  50.  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  by  Minos,  when  he  came  into  Sicily  in  queft  of  Daedalus: 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Heraclibnses,  C/V.  Verr,  iii.  43.— 
Weft  of  this  is  the  river  Hypsa,  Plin.  iii.  8.  joined  by  the 
CrimeJfuSy  Crimlfut,  ox  Critufus^  Virg.  lEn.y.  38.  near  which 
Timoleon  defe^ited  the  Carthaginians  with  an  army  greatly 
inferior  in  number^  and  obliged  them  to  leave   the  ifland, 
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Z)maV^xVi.,  78.'^8i.;  Nep.  in  Timaf^onUf  2.  Not  far  from  tht 
ipoutli  of  rhis  river,  now  called  Mcduim^  on  the  weft  fidf| 
flood  SELINUS,  founded  by  the  people  of  Megara,  Thucydtd. 
VI.  4.;  Strabp  V.  272.  named  from  the  quantity  of  wiJd  parfley, 
(rs/jwy,)  which  grows  there ;  fo  Jikcwife  the  river,  S/ra^.  xvii. 
834,  called  Palmcfa  by  Virgil,  from  its  palm-trees,  Mn.  iii.  705.', 
&ii.  xiv.  209.  which  Cicero  fays  abounded  in  thofe  parts,  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  'i'^^  f.  87.  This  is  not  now  the  cafe  j  hence  it  is 
fuppoft;d  the  poet  alludes  to  the  dwarf  palm,  or  palmetto, 
V  htch  here  covers  the  wafte  lands  as  tVck  as  furze  or  broom 
does  in  other  countries.  The  inhabitants  were  called  S^Iinuniu* 
Thty  made  a  brave  defence  againft  the  Carthaginians  under 
Hannibal,  and  fuffercd  dreadful  cruellies  after  the  city  was 
taken,  about  the  35pth  year  of  Rome,  Diodor,  xiii.  55.— 60. 
But  the  Carthaginians  were  foon  after  expelled  by  Uermocrates, 
the  Syracufan,  lb.  63.  They,  however,  again  took  the  place, 
nnd  having  deftroyed  it,  tranfportcd  the  inhabitants  to  Lily- 
hficum,  Ll»  xxiv.  I.  It  feems  to  have  been  again  reftored  \  for  it 
IS  mentioned  as  one  of  the  flrft  confiderable  places  in  the.ifland 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  one  of  the  laft  they  abandoned.  It 
'was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Normans.  , 

The  ancient  greatnefs  of  Selinus  is  proved  by  the  vcfttges  of 
it  which  ftill  remain,  forming^hemoftextraordmaryalTcmblage 
of  ruins  in  Europe*  They  lie  in  feveral  ftupendous  heaps, 
with  many  columns  ftill  creft,  and  at  a  diftancc  rcfemble  a 
large  town  with  a  crowd  of  flt^eples.  The  ruins  of  three 
temples  of  the  old  Doric  order  are  chiefly  remarkable;  one  of 
them  is  faid  to  have  been  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
Ipng,  and  thirty-nine  feet  broad. 

Near  Sdinus  was  Tberma  S^finunti/F,  Strab.  vi.  275.  now 
Sciacca^  the  fcene  of  bloody  feuds  between  two  noble  families 
called  Luna  and  Perel/Of  which  originated  from  a  preference 
given  to  the  former  in  a  love  affair,  by  the  influence  of  King 
^Iartin;  (ct  Swifiiumef  xixy^  Sciacca  (lands  upo^^^a  very  fteep 

.  rock  hanging  over  the  fca,  and  excavated  in  every  direflion  into 
prodigious  maga;sines,  where  the  corn  of  the  neighbouring 
territory,  which  is  very  fertile,  is  depofited  for  exportation. 
It  contains  about  thirteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  i\tthe  eaftern 
foot  of  the  hill  are/trveral  very  ftrong  mineral  fprings,  one  of 

^them  impregnated  with  fnlphur,  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg* 

T  his  is  ufed   in  cafes  of  cutaneous  and  fcorbutic   diforders, 

paralytic  affcdlions,  &c.     Fragments  of  the  conduits,   pipes, 

mid  buildings  of  the  ancient  baths  are  ftill  extantt 
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There  ste  fevtfral  inconftderable  (Ireams  between  Scllnus  and 
the  cape ;  the  chief  is  MazMra^  on  which  was  an  emporium, 
and  a  fort  of  the  Seiinuntii  of  the  fame  natntr,  where  ttow  is  a 
confiderable  town,  whence  the  weftern  part  of  Sicily  is  called 
Fai  di  Maz%^ra. 

The  mod  wefterly  point  of  Siciiy  was  called  LlLYBiEUM, 
now  cape  Boeo  or  Mar/alia^  a  plain  neck  of  land  projeding  a 
few  miits  into  the  fea,  and  for  fome  fpace  covered  with  ih^liov 
water,  Virg.  ^».  iii.  706.  There  was  a  town  and  harbour 
near  it  of  the  fame  name,  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
ilronfrly  fortified^  Diodor*  xxii.  14;  which  fuilained  a  fiege  of 
the  Romans  for  tea  years  in  the  fitft  Punic  war,  /J«  xiiw.fru  \ 
Poljb.  i.  41.  Sec. 

Near  Lilybxum  are  three  fmall  iflands,  called  JEgxtbs  or 
JE^ufie,  from  ^gu/a,  one  of  their  number,  near  which  th« 
Romans,  under  Lutatius  Gatplus,  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
under  Hanno  in  a  fea-fight,  which  put  an  end  to  the  drfi 
Panic  war,  after,it  had  lafted  twenty-four  years,  PoJyi,  i.  <So.; 
Sd,  i.  61/  iv.  79*  vi.  684.  Peace  was  granted  to  them,  on 
condition  that  they  ihould  give  up  all  brcily,  and'  pay  to  the 
Romans  twothoufaud  two  hundred  talents  of  filver  for  twenty 
years,  Polyh,  i.  62. 

The  firft  town  north  of  the  cape  was  Motte,  near  the  pro- 
montory jEgeiharsum  or  Mglthalium ;  then  the  town  Dre- 
PJNUM,  now  Traptttiiy  (o  named  from  the  fliore  being  there 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  fcythe,  (oc^TraKw,)  fifteen  miles  from 
Lilybseum.  Virgil  makes  jiUneas  call  this  co;;ft  illtttabHis^  be- 
caufe  unfertile,  JEn.  iii.  707.  or  bccaufe  he  there  loll  his  father 
Anchifes,  lb. 

North  of  this  was  mount  ERYX,  the  bigheft  in  the  ifland 
ticept  ^tna,  Polyb.  i.  55.  hence  compared  by  Virgil  to  Athos 
and  the  Appennines,  ^n.  xii.  701.  on  the  cop  of  which  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Venus,  lb,  whence  (he  is  called  Eryc^na, 
Virg,  Mn,  V,  759-i  Horat.  od.  i.  2.  23..  f^id  to  have  been  built 
by  Eryz  the  ion  of  Venus  and  Butes^  a  prince  of  this  iflandy 
who  is  reported  to  have  contended  with  Hercules  in  boxing, 
Diodor.  iv.  23.  enriched  with  gifts  by  ^uea5,  and  hence  held 
in  great  veneration,  Diodor.  iv.  83.  The  ilaves  who  attended 
this  temple  were  called  Venerii,  Cic.  Cacii.  tr^j.  In  the  fccond 
Punic  war  a  temple  was  built  to  Venus  Ertcina  at  Rom^,  Liv* 
xxin  9.  &  10.  without  the  Colline  gate,  Strab.  vi.^72. 

Below  the  top  of  the  mountain  (tood  the  town  ERYK,  a 
place  of  great  ftrength,  lb.  273.  Hamilcar,  general  of  the 
CaithaginianSi  who  poflVi&d  this  town^  Polyb.  i.  58.  and  Dre- 
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panumi  bemg  hard  prefied  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of 
J£gates,  wat  obliged  to  evacuate  both^  Liv.  xxi.  41.  xxviil.41. 
and  fuhmit  to  the  terms  prefcribed  by  the  victors. 

North-caft  from  Eryx  ftood  jEGESTA  or  Sbgesta,  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  -3^rieas,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  33,  and  the  work 
cpnduftcd  by  Egejlits^  who  gave  his  name  to  the  city,  Fejlus ; 
or  by  a  body  of  men  fe»t  from  Italy  by  Philokrietes  under 
^gcilus,  a  Trojan,  Strab.  vi.  272.  It  lay  upon  a  ridge  of 
hilts  [>ent!y  (loping  towards  the  north,  iheltered  on  the  fouthcm 
and  caftern  quarters  by  high  rocky  etninences,  at  the  foot  of 
M'luch  two  roaring  brooks  winded  their  courfe  and  embraced 
the  city»  called  by  iSneas  Scamander  and  Simcis^  Strabo,  xiii. 
608.  to  which  Virgil  is  fuppofed  to  allude^  jSn.  v.  634.  & 
756.;  for  his  Acefta  is  the  fame  with  ^gella,  lb.  718.  &  750. 
The  emporium,  or  port  of  Segefta,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  near,  the  fpot  where  Cnjlelamare  now  Hands.  Segefta 
had  the  advantage  of  hot  mineral  waters  within  its  dt(lri£b,  which 
are  (lill  ufed  for  medical  purpofrs.  Of  the  -uins  of  Segefta, 
the  chief  is  a  Doric  temple  of  thirty-fix  columns,  all  perfedly 
tntire,  except  one,  which  has  been  damaged  by  a  ftroke  of 
lightning.  This  edifice  is  a  parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and 
fixty-two  feet  by  fixty-fix. 

PANORMUS,  now  Palermo^  the  prefent  capital  of  Sicily, 
'was  fo  named  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  Diodor.  xxii. 
14.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  the*Phi«nicians,  after- 
wards poffcffcd  by  the  Greeks,  Thucydid.\u  2.. for  fome  time 
the  chief  place  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  the  firft  Punic  war,  Polyb.  i.  38.  who  ever  afterwards  retained 
pofTefiion  of  it,  Liv,  xxiv.  36.  xxix.  i.  It  always  continued 
faithful  to  the  Roman  republic  aiid  empire,  till  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Saracens,  a.  821,  who  made  it  their  metropolis. 
The  Normans  took  it  from  the  Infidels,  and  made  it  the  feat 
of  empire,  a.  107 1. 

About  a  mile  weft  of  Palermo  is  mount  Ercta  ot  EirQa^ 

DOW  F^J/fgrinoy  which  Hii»it/fjr  B/irr^i/ flrongly  fortified  towards 

(he  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  Pofyb,  i.  56.;  Dicdort  xxii.   14* 

and  preferving  a  free  communication  with  the  fea,  maintained 

,   the  poft  for  five  years,  againft  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to 

take  it,  /^*  xxiii.  Jin,   till  he  was  obliged,  by  the  neceffities  of 

his  country,  to  give  it  up,  with  the  reft  of  the  ifland.     On  this 

mount  now  ftands  the  (hrine  of  Saint  R$falia^  the  protedrefs 

of  Palwmo* — On  the  caft  of  the  city  is  the  little  river  Oretius, 

now  Ammlraglhy  on  the  thanks  of  which  Caecilius  Metellus 

defeated  the  Carthaginians^  Poiyb>  i.  40. 
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-  A  few  miles  eaft  from  Panormus  flood  HIMERA,  on  amer 
of  the  fame  name,  PUn.  iii.  8.  founded  by  the  people  of  Zancle 
orMefsana,  &trab.  vi.  272.  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Hannibal, 
a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  Diodor, 
xiii.  59.',  Ctc.  Verr.  iy.  33.  Such  of  the  citizens  as  funrivcd 
built  TberniM  oathe  caft  Irde  of  the  river,-  Cic,  Verr,  il.  35. 

The  next  town  on  the  eaft  was  CephaUdum^  -dium^  v«  -^/i/, 
Cic.  Verr.  ii«  52.  now  Cephaludi,  5i/.  xiv.  253.;  then  tiie  river 
Mmalus  and  the  town  Hales  a,  Cic.  ib.  7.;  SiL  ih,  219.     Ca- 
LACTA,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.   43.  (xoAu  »jitTTf,  bonum  iitiusi)    Sil*  xiv. 
252.;  Diodor.  xii.  8.— HALUNTIUM,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  23. — 
Agcabyrna^  Liv,  xxvi.  /^o.-^Tyndaris  on  the  river  Hettcop.^^ 
Myls,  near  the  river  Longanus^  twenty- five  miles  from  Peloris^ 
ttrab.  vi.  66.— Then  Naulochus,  and  between  thefe  a  tern* 
^\toi  Dianfl  Facelina^  Sil.   xiv.   261.  on  the  rivgr  Metas  or 
Melany  Ovid.  Fail,  iv*  486.  where  the  oxen  of  the  fun  were 
fuppofed  to  be  kept,  lb.  and  on  this  (hore  fomethin^  like  their 
ordure  was  imagined  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  fca,  Plin.  ii.  98. 
--On  the  bay  between  Mylse  and  Naulochus,  Sextus  Pompeius 
was  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  a  fea-fight,  Suet.  Aug.  16.  \  VeiL 
ii.  79. 

A  confiderable  fpace  of  the  interior  part  of  Sicily  is  covered 
by  mount   ^ETNA,  now  Gibeiio,  an   infulated  mountain,  or 
detached  from  all  others^  the  largeft  volcano  in  the  world. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  above  one 
hundred  miles  in  circumference  at  the  bafe;  fome  make  it 
confiderably  more*,  but  it  has  never  been  meafured  with  geo« 
metrical  accuracy.     It  is  divided  into  three  circles  or  Zones,  the 
large  (I  and  loweit  of  which  is  called  Piemontefcy  and  occupies  a 
breadth  of  eighteen  miles  of  rich  cultivation:  the  fecond,  Regime 
Sylvcfuy  or  N^morofay  the   woody  region,  fix   miles :  and  the 
third,  Regione  deferta^  Netta  or  Scopetroy  the  barren  region,  alfo 
fix  miles,  always  covered  with  fnow,  Sil.  xiv.  64. — 70.   but 
the  lower  part  of  it  only  in  winter.     Thus  the  whole  afcent  is 
about  thirty  miles.     It  appears  at  a  diftance  like  a  vaft  regular 
tapering  cone  or  fugar-Ioaf  terminating  in  a  point:     The  prefent 
crater  of  this  immenfe  volcano  is  ^  circle  of  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  iii.  8* 
It  goes  <helving  down  on  each  fide,  and  forms  a  regular  hol- 
low, like  a  vaft  amphitheatre.     Near  the  centre  of  the  crater 

*  Sfailamani  fays  that  «  v^tna  covers  a  fpace  of  180  miles,  aed  fa  it«  height  «bof8 
th«  ie»f  confiderabiy  e^cceeds  two  miles/*     Ttan/eliin  iht  Two  Si^iiiet, 
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is  thd  great  ir.oulh  of  the  volcano,  whence  ifiue  volumes  of 
fmokei  and  fometimes  firel 

The  appearance  of  the  rifing  fun  from  the  top  of  j£tna  iS 
efteemed  one  of  the  grandeft  objeAs  in  nature.  The  extent  of 
the  profpe£t  is  immenfe.  Several  fmaller  mountains  of  con- 
fiderable  bulk  *  rife  on  the  fides  of  j£tna  in  different  parts,  and 
from  fomc  one  of  thefe  the  great  erupcionB  have  burft  forth^ 
and  not  from  the  opening  at  the  top. 

The  fhrft  ancient  author  who  mentions  at)  eruption  of  mount 
,  ^tna  is  Pindar.  From  the  filence  of  Homer  concerning  it,  it 
is  fuppofed  that  either  there  had  never  been  an  eruption  before 
his  time,  or  at  leaft  not  for  many  ages.  The  firft  eruption 
is  faid  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  From  that 
time  till  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  were  reckoned  one  hundred 
eruptions. 

Thucydldes,  after  mentioning  an  eruption  in  the  Peloponne* 
fiao  war,  about  the  year  of  Rome  329,  fays  it  happened  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  firft:  eruption,  and  that  there  had  been 
three  eruptions  from  the  time  that  Sicily  was  inhabited  by 
the  Greeks,  iii.  116.  The  ancients  imagined  that  ^tna  was 
diminished  by  its  eruptions,  JEliath  viii.  ii.  but  of  this  Seneca 
fpeaks  doubtfully  f ,  Ep.  79. 

On  the  north  of  -55tna  was  the  tofWn  TlssA,  S//.  xiv.  268. 
near  the  river  0«/rW/j ;  the  inhabitants,  Tissenses,  ClcVerr" 
iii.  38.  On  the  fouth,  Inejfa^  called  alfo  -Stna,  Sitab.  vi. 
a68. ;  Dtodor,  xi.  49.  &  76. — Wcfl:  of  it,  Cetitn'ripa,  -/^f,  ot 
•pe,  on  the  river  Cyamos5rt/s,  Polyb.  i.  9.;  Thucydid.  vi.  94.  j 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  29*  bet  weep  them,  Adrattutn  01s  Hadranum^ 
built  by  Dionyfius,  Diodot,  xiv.  38.;  SiL  xiv.  251.  South  of 
it,  Hyh/a  Major. — There  were  two  other  towns  in  Sicily  called 
Hyb/a,  befides  this ;  Jfybla  Parva,  called  alfo  Megaroy  See  p» 
259.  and  Hybla  Minor ^  or  Hera  v.  Heraa^  Cic.  Att.  ii.  i.  near 
Camarlfia, 

Weft  from  iEtna  were  Galeria,  Diodor.  xvi.  68.'^Herbita, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  32.— Syw^f/z&ttw,  on  the  river  Symxthus,  and 
above  it  jigyrium,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  27.  the  birth-place  of  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  Diodor,  i.  4. — Afsorus^  near  the  river  Cbryfas^ 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44.  South  of  it  ENNA,  almoft  in  the  centre 
of  the  ifland,  fituate  on  an  eminence,  furrounded  by  flowery 

*  More  thaa  one  of  thefe  eqtiah  VefoTius  io  fize-     Spallanputm. 

"Y  /Etna  is  termed  Tvphois,  •idis»  becaufe  the  giani  TypkM  or  Tyfkinawat 
fuppofed  to  be  ptaced  under  it,  Ovid»  ef»  it.  ij.  alAj,  TmtiACiitA  i^TNA,  K  e. 
SuiUf  as  being  the  moft  remarkable  thing  in  the  ifland,  yirg.^n,  iii*  554*  which 
it  hcoce  called  Til.vi/£tn«A|  Ovid,  Met.  Tiii.  260* 

meadows^ 
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Bieadmrsi  whence  Proferpine  was  carried  off  hj  Plu'tc,  Ccr* 
Virr.  iiL  48. ;  DioJor.  y.  3.  Near  it  were  feveral  lakes,  /^« 
the  chief  of  which  was  called  Fergus,  Ovid,  Met.  v.  385.  At 
Eima  Ceres  was  woribipped  with  particular  dcrotion,  hence 
flie  was  called  Ennenfii  Ceres,  Cic.  Ytrr.  iii.  49. . 

Eafl  from  this  was  the  town  J^alica,  near  the  temple  of  the 
Paliciy  certain  indigenous  divinities,  built  on  the  fide  of  a  lake, 
called  Lacus  Palicorum,  the  waters  of  which,  in  feme  places> 
boiled  up  as  if  by  the  force  of  ^re.  This  temple  was  an  ink 
violable  asylum,  and  oaths  made  in  it  were  held  mcft  f )cred^ 
IXodor,  xu  89.  A  perfon  convi£^ed  of  having)  fworn  falfely  Was 
drowned  in  the  lake,  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  19.;  Sil.  xiv.  220.  Near 
this  lake  was  Mena,  the  native  place  of  Ducetius,  a  brave  ge- 
neral of  the  Sicilians,  Diodor.  xi.  764  uVu  29.  whofe  chief  cit]f 
wu  called  Trinagria,  which  Diodorus  fays  was  very  populous, 
and  held  the  firft  rank  among  the  Sicilian  towns.  But  no  other 
anthor  mentions  it.  After  the  death  of  Ducetius^  it  was  dc« 
firoyed  by  the  Syracufanti,  /i^. 

There  were  feveral  other  interior  towns  in  Sicily,  mentioned 
hy  the  claffics,  as,  Bidis,  near  Syracufe,  Cic.  Verr*  \u  22. ; 
HerhffiiSf  Li  v.  xxiv.  30. )  Trir^ia^  or  Trioc^la,  now  CalataboU 
ietta,  on  the  top  of  a  very  lofty  mountain,  of  difficult  accefs^ 
ivhere  Trypho  and  Athenio  eftablifhed  the  head-quavers  of  the 
republic  of  ilaves,  whom  they  refcued  from  bondage,  a.  u. 
649,  and  defended  themfel^es  againd  the  Romans  for  four 
years,  till  they  were  reduced  by  Aquilius,  Diodor.  fragment. 
XXtvi.  \  Flor.  iii.  19. ;  Liv.  epit.  67,  68,  and  69.  v  Freinjbem. 
fu^Um.  /  Entella,  near  the  river  Crimiffus ;  Hta,  on  mount 
IhaSf  Sil.  xiv.  272.  *,  Halyaty  towards  Lilyb^um,  or  Ualycia, 
now  Salemif  frbm  the  faltnefs  of  its  waters  and  foil ;  Peirlna  ox 
Petrsay  CailifHiis^  Engjen,  lb.  249.;  Amajlra,  Apolhma,  Ara* 
Ma,  Eubaa,  iic*,  But  feveral  of  thefe  were  places  of  fmall 
importance,  and  the  fituation  of  fome  of  them  is  not  afcer- 
tainedi 

Sicily  is  now  divided  into  three  •  p^rts ;  Fai  di  Noto,  fo 
called  from  the  principal  town  of  that  divifion  ;  Valdi  Mazara^ 
named  from  one  of  its  cities  ;  and  Val  DemQna,  of  uncertain 
etymology. 


Hj/lary  <f  SICILY. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were  thfe  Cyclopes  and  Jjfjfri* 
gtnest  a  favage  race  of  men.  It  was  afterwards  peopled  trom 
difercot  aatioos,  chiefly  by  the  Greeks*     It  was  governed  by 
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a  number  of  petty  princes,  called  Tyrants  ;  who  being  txfxSeA^ 
the  different  ftates  enjoyed  intervals  of.  freedonl.  'I he  reft  of 
Sicily  generally  followed  the  fortune  of  8yracufe,  its  capiul.  ' 

The  Carthaginians  made  many  attempts  to  become  maftefi 
of  the  ifland.  Having  formed  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  king 
,of  Perfia,  they  invaded  it  with  &  great  army  under  Hamilcar, 
bnt  were  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  b.  C.  481. 
The  merits  of  Qelon  enabled  him  to  tranfmit  the  fovereignty  to 
4iis  brother  Hiero ;  but  ThraJyhiduSj  the  fon  of  Hiero,  on  ac- 
count of  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  was  expelled.  After  which 
Syracufe  enjoyed  liberty  for  (ixty  years.  During  this  period  it 
-was  attacked  by  the  Athenians. 

DIONYSIUS  having,  with  wonderful  addrefs  and  much 
cruelty,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  government,  after  furpri* 
£ng  turns  of  fortune,  held  it  for  thirty-eight  years.  Fgir  moft 
part  of  that  time  he  carried  on  war  againft  the  Carthaginians 
with  various  fucccfs.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  DumyfiuSf 
called  the  Tounger,  who  equalled  him  in  cruelty^  but  not  in 
stbilities.  He  was  firft  expelled  by  his  relation  Dion,  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Plato,  at  whofe  defire  he  had  formerly  invited  thatphr- 
lofopher  to  his  court,  but  profited  little  by  his  inftruf^ions. 

Dion  being  af&f&nated  by  Calippus,  an  Athenian,  the  tynnt 
agaiii  obtained  the  gove^rnment ;  but  was  finally  expelled  by 
TiMOLBON  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  of  the  Greeb, 
who  reftored  liberty  to  Syracufe,  and  to  the  reft  of  Sicily, 
b.  C.  347*  DionyCus  retiring  to  Corinth,  is  faid  to  hare 
been  forced  bj  extreme  poverty  to  open  a.fchool  for  teachiBg 
children. 

The  ^yracufans  tafted  the  fweets  of  lib<rrty  but  for  a  ihort 
time.  Agath6cl£s,  the  fon  of  a  pott.er,  obtained  the  fove» 
reignty,  and  exercifed  it  with  the  moft  horrid  cruelty.  Being 
befieged  by  the. Carthaginians,  he  boldly  carried  the  war  into 
Africa,  where  at  firft  he  met  with  the  gt«a|eft  fuccefs ;  but 
fuffering  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  he  bafely  abandoned  his  troops, 
and  returned  to  Syracufe.  He  at  laft  periQied  by  poifon, '  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  b.  C.  289. 
.  .1  AC  Syracufans,  being  hard  prefTed  by  the  Carthagintaas, 
requefted  aid  from  Pyrrbus^  at  that  time  in  Italy.  .  His  rapid 
fuccefs  at  firft  gave  them  great  hopes ;  but  having,  by  his  in- 
folence  and  imprudence,  alienated  the  affeflions  of  the  Syra- 
cufans, he  fuddenly  left  them  expofed  to.  new  calamities,  b.  C. 
275. 

Thejr  never  regained  tranquillity  till  Hiiro,  a  defcendant  of 
Gdon,  was  created  King.  He  having  relinquiOied  the  alliance 
of  the  Carthagiaians,  io  the  firft  Punic  war  joined  the  Ro* 
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nAn^ ;  Itid  daring  a  peaceful  reign  of  Mtj  ytfars,  rendered  hia 
fttbje£^s  happy.  The  troubles  which  followed  the  muvder  of 
hisgrand-fou  HieronymuSf  who  was  cut  off  for  his  cruelty,  ter^ 
fflioated  in  the  final  redu&ion  of  the  ifland  to  the  Romans.  Si- 
cily was  the  firft  country  they  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province. 
Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  has  in  gene* 
ralihared  the  fame  fate  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

SxciLT  i8>  governed  by  a  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  king  of 
NapleSy  who  reQdes  at  Palermo,  and  rules  with  the  fame  un- 
controlled authority  as  his  mader.  The  Barons  exercife  abfo- 
htt  power  over  their  vaflals.  All  caufes,  civil  and  criminal, 
are  (ietermined  by  their  creatures.  This  abje£t  (late  of  the 
people  difcourages  indudry.  There  is  therefore  little  com- 
merce in  the  ifland,  but  what  arifes  from  the  neceflity  of  dif* 
pofing  of  its  fuperfluous  products  for  thofe  of  foreign  countries, 
which  habit  and  luxury  have  rendc:red  neceiTary  for  tlie  fupport, 
clothing,  or  convenience  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  thtfe  articles 
they  generally  receive  at  fecond-hand  from  N<.plesi  Genoa, 
Venice,  or  Leghorn.  'The  principal  trade  of  the  ifland  is  car- 
ried on  at  Palermo  and  Medina. 

The  exports  are,  corn,  oil,  wine,  brandy,  chcefe,  falt-fifh, 
fi)ki  fruit,  manna,  fait,  fumach  for  dyeing,  lemon-juice,  rags, 
fulpbur,  &c.  The  imports  from  different  countries  are  too 
numerous  to  be  recounted  ;  Swinburne. 

The  inquifition  was  aboliflied  in  Sicily  the  27th  March  1782, 
hj  the  addrefs  and  influence  of  the  Viceroy  CaracpolL 

• 

iNstJLiE  ^OLi^,  0r  the  Li?AKi  Islands. 

Between  Sicily  and  Italy  are  the  ifl^ands  called  JEOLIJE 
INSULjE,  or  JEolidesy  from  -^olus  their  king,  called  alfo  i«- 
fuU  VuLCANi,  Liv.  XX.  51.  or  Vulcanic,  and  by  the  Greeks, 
HephaJHadesy  from  *H^«i<rTo?,  the  Greek  name  of  Vulcan,  be- 
caufe  fome  of  them  emitted  flames,  as  they  dill  do  ;  alfo  LI- 
PARiEORUM  infuUy  from  Uparay  the  chief  of  them,  PUn. 
iii.  9.  ••  Strab,  vi.  274.  and  275.  now  the  Lip^ti  or  Ltparean 
iflands,  feven  in  number,  lb,  Sc  Diodor,  v.  7. ;  Mel.  ii.  7. 

The  largeft,  next  to  Lipara,  is  Strongyle,  now  Stramboh, 
named  from  its  round  figure,  Strab.  ib.  276.  called  alfo  Strongy" 
losy  Sil.  xiv.  259.  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  npw  fends 
forth  flames  inceffantly.  Its  crater  is  not  on  the  fummit,  as  in 
other  volcanoes,  but  on  its  fide,  more  than  two  hundred'yards 
from  the  top.  In  this  mountain  jEoIus,  the  god  of  the  winds, 
S/7.  ix.  49a,  was  fuppofed  to  refide,  "Slrab.  ibid,  and  to  confine 

T  2  the 


^7^  ^tfiori  i/ianii. 

* 

the  wincis  in  a  Taft  care^  as  in  a  prifon;  hence  Virgil  calk  it  So* 
LiAi  Mn,  u  52.  after  Homer,  Ody/f^  x*  imu :  but  this  name  mvf 
^fo  refer  toLipani)  ^%JEn.  viii.  4i6.pr  indeed  to  all  thefe  iflands« 

The  ifland  between  Lipata  and  Siciljr  was  called  HIERAf 
(ifipa>)  i.  e.  facta  fc.  Vulcanoj  Diodon  ibid,  or  Tempitm  VuU 
rofti^  Strab.  ibid«  by  Virgil,  Fu/conia  iellusy  Ibid,  by  Strabo  alfo 
Tbeamljfay  freim  its  emiffion  of  flames.  Ibid. ;  here  Volcaa  was 
,  fuppofed  to  have  his  work-fhop,  Thucjdid,  iii.  88.  It  was  be'< 
lieved  there  was  a  communication  below  ground  between  the 
Liparean  volcanoes  and  iEtna,  Diodor,  ikid. 

North-we(l  of  Hiera  are,  Erttiifa^  fo  called  from  bebg  co« 
irered  with  heath,  now  Alicudi ;  and  Ph^kufa^  from  its  abun- 
dance of  palm-trees  or  palmettos^  now  FiHcuil.  The  other 
two  are,  Didyme  and  Eucnymus ;  the  laft  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  lies  on  the  left  of  thofe  who  fail  from  Lipara  to  Sicily^ 
Btrab,  ib* 

There  are  two  or  three  fmall  iflands  eaft  from  the  Lipari 
iflands,  not  clafled  with  them  ;  HeracUa^  or  theiiland  of  Her* 
cules,  Aicefiay  &c.  and  two  to  the  weft,  IJJlica  and  OsTfi&DESi 
named  from  the  bones  (^Vtia)  of  fix  thoufand  mutinous  mer- 
cenaries, whom  the  Carthaginians  fent  thither  to  petiihi  Diodor4 
V.  11;  # 

There  was  in  Lipara  a  city  of  the  fame  name,  founded  by 
Liparus,  the  fon  of  Aufbn,  a  king  of  Italy,  who  gave  name  to 
it  and  the  ifland.  He  v  Us  fucceeded  by  ^OLUS,  a  foreigner, 
(^he  fon  of  Hipp*^tos,  Diodor,  iv.  67.  hence  called  Hip?otades* 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  663.  xi.  431.  ep.  xviii.  46.),  who  happened  to 
come  to  the  ifland,  and  married  Cy^ne,  the  daughter  of  Lipa« 
rus.  This  /Eolus  is  faid  to  have  invented  the  ufe  of  fails^  From 
his  fltill  in  prognofticatiti^  the  weather,  he  is  reprefented  in 
fable  as  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  Id,  v.  7.  Homer  makes  Ulyf- 
fes,  in  his  wanderings,  to  land  on  the  ifland  of  ^oltiSi  and  to 
receive  from  him  the  winds,  Ihut  up  in  a  leathern  bag,  Odfj^x/ 
xp.  *  Lipara  was  afterwards  poflcfled  by  a  colony  of  Cnidians 
and  Rhodians,  Dtodor.  v.  Oi  It  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  having 
the  other  iflands  under  its  lubjeAion,  long  withilood  ail  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Tufcans,  Sirnb.  vi.  275*  nay,  often  vanquilhed  them 
'  by  fea,  and  fent  the  tenth  of  the  fpoil  as  a  prefent  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  Dicdor.  y.  9.  The  Athenians  alfo  attacked  them,  but 
without  fuccefsf,  Thucylid.  iii.  88. 

Lipara 

•  Virgil  reprcfcnt?  ^Holus  as  confining  the  wiAdsift  a  cite  at  the  bMtuni  of  amoon'^ 
tain,  JBu,  i.  \^,     So  Siacios»  Stiv.  'iii*  2.  41. 

•f  In  the  tinoe  ot*  Camillus  the  Lipatenfcs  publicly  exercifed  piracy  ;  but  the^ 
did  not  a£t  as  pirates  to  the  Ronyn  ambanjdorSi  who  fell  into  thtir  poweri 
when  the/  wcie  carryiAf  a  g.lden  tup  to  Delphi  as  a^prefem  10  ApoUo,  in  con- 


Lipara  afterwards  fell  uadcr  the  dominion  df  the  Carthngi- 
nians,  P#/jpi«  i.  2i.  It  was  taken  by  the^ Romans  irithe^firOk 
Punic  war,  3*  ^g.  after  whidh  we  find  it  feldom  mentioned. 
Under  the  Romans  it  feems  to  have  been  m«ch  expoCed  to.  the 
deprcdatioa  of  pirateSi  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  37. 

In  the  Afiiean  lea»  about  eighty*  four  miles  from  Camermar 

and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  from  Lilybseum^  is  the  iQandr 

MelIte    or  MfeLlTB,    iViVr*  iii.  S. ;    itrah,   xvii.   834-  tioiftr. 

MALTA9  anciently  remarkable  for  its  manufat^ares,  as  it  (till 

is,  Qac*  Verr.  iv.  46.  particularly  of  cotton,  Di^^r.. v.  12.  hencet 

called  Melkenfif  veftisj  u  e.  ex  g^ypiofaBa^  lb.  ii.  2.  In  this  iibnd, 

the  ApoiUePanl  is  faid  to  have  been  Mrrecked«  A3s^  xjcyiii*.!,  to 

whom  a  church  is  confecrated  ;  and  near  it  a  ftatue  of  the  faint 

placed  on  the  very  fpot  on  which  the  houfe  ftood  ^h^re  be  \irasL 

received  after  his  Ihipwreck,  and  where  he  (hook  the  viper  off 

his  hand  into  the  fire  without  being  hujt  by  it :  at  whicb  {imc;  * 

the  Maltcfe  believe  the.  fain^  curfed  the  veootuous  animals  of 

the  ifland,  and  baniflled  them  from  it  for  ever.  Iiieems,  in  fail^ 

there  are  no^  no  venomous  animals  in  Malta  $  See  Brydone^i  Tgur 

tiwiglf  SifHy  and  Malta..    But  the  beft  commentators  maintain. 

that  the  Apoftle  Paul  was  not  wrecked  hercj  but  on  an  iflaod  qC 

the  fame  naoie  in  the  Hadriatic^  oii  the  coaft  of  Illyricum,  npwi 

calted  3i^/<^/y  and  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Ragufa. 

Malta  was  firft  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Pfaccnicians,  who  ex^ 
tending  their  commerce  all  the  way  to  the  weftem  ocean,  found 
this  iilan4  a  comidodious  ftatioo,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
harbours,  Diodor.  v.  I2«  It  was  afterwards  poflefled  by. the 
Carthaginians.  Sempronius  the  conful  reduced  it  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans  id  the  fecond  Panic  war,  Liv.  xxi.  5  r. 

Malta  is  iamous  for  being  the  refidence  of  the  Knights  of  Su 
John  of  Jerufalem,  hence  called  the  Knights  of  Malta ^  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  1530,  after  they  were 
driven  out  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  Its  chief  town  is  Kaletta. 
The  Turks  again  attacked  tbem  here>  but  were  obliged  to  raife 
the  ficgc  with  great  lofs,  1 566,  • 

(e^woce  or  a  tow  which  Camillos  had  made  ofconfccrnting  to  that  god  the  tenth  part 
of  theplqnder  of  Veji.  {Set  p.  118.)  Timafithcus,  the  chief  m^iftrate  of  Lip3ra, 
'nMB  a  fflotiTe  of  icUgion,  not  only  leftored  the  cup  to  tb^.  ambalTtdorSy  bat  alfoy 
•^iriag  enceitaiced  ititm  hofpttablyy  f«at  a  guard  of  (hips  to  condodt  them  to  Delphi, 
•id  briag  them  tack  fafie  to  Rome.  On  which  accoant^.  by  a  decree  of  tiie  Senate, 
*  leagut  of  lioi^iolty  wat  made  with  hiJBf  a&d  prefenti  given  him  by  the  pubtsc, 

AW»   ^,    ga 

*  Malta  j»  at  pdcnt  fabjed  to  Bntauy  having  Icai  tito  fram  the  French  after  a 
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tji  Sardinia  am  Corftca. 

-'Weft  from  Walta  is  the  ifland'  G^ulos^ticrw  Gofo^znA  Cofsy- 
pay  SAL  xiv.  273.  •    ^ 


-iSARDINI  A,  between  39*^  and  41®  nonh  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 8^  and  10^  eaft  longitude,  about  1 70  inilcs  long,  and  90* 
broads  Strabo  fays,  220  miles  long,  and  98  broad,  v.  p.  224.; 
of  a'fertile  foil,"  but  unhealthful ;  cai'led'by  the'^Gf eefes -Mff^^, 
from  .its  refemblancc  to  the  foje  of  the  foot.  Sii.  xii.  351!^.  Its 
chief  city  was  Calarisy  Cagliari.  It  is  feparated  from'CorGca 
by  a  ftrait  called  Taphros  or  Foffa^  about  feven  miles  broad,  now 
t^^roiis  of  Bonifacio.'  Neither  feppents  nor  wolves  are  faid  to 
be  produced  in  this  inland ;  nor  any  poifonous  herb,  excq)t  one 
wHieh)  w^n  eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  produces  the 
grin  of  laughter,  in  which  ftate  the  patient  dies ;  hence  Sifus 
Sardlus  or  Snrdonius,  Serv.  ad  Virg.-ecU  vii.  41.;  *Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  25,  Sardivenales'WJkS  aii&ther^provefb'fer  anything  of  fmall 
value,  Cic,  Fam.  vii«  24.  .'    ..  .1!...;     • 

•The  Roitjan^'  forcing  the  CarthBgihians,  when'  attacked  by 
th^ir  foreign  m^Vcenaries,  to  give  up-this  }fland«  was  the  chief 
Caufe  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  "After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  was  fubje£k  to  various  ftales.  •  In  later  times,  -it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  itt  tte  "year  1 7 1 9  it  was  allotted 
to^he  Duke  of  Savoy,  with*  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  Its 
prefent  fovereign  is  his  fon,Vifl;tr  Aittadeus  Maria,  whofuc^ 
ceede^  his  father,-  1773*  *     ' 

'  CORSICA  is  150  miles  long,  and  5a  broad  $  rough  and 
barren  -,  Strabo  itiakes  it  160  miles  long,  and  70  brbad^  ir.  p. 
224.  called  by  the  Greeks  Cyrnus,  whence  the  epithet  Cym^us ; 
the  people,  Corfi^  famous  for  the  noble'ftand  which  the  inha- 
bitants made  for  their  liberty  again  ft  the  Genoefe,  and  after- 
wards againft  the  French,  under  their  general  Paoli*  Ita  chief 
city  isBaftia*,  ''- 


TURKEY   in  EUROPE. 

TURKEY  in  Europe  is  fituate  between  36^  and  49^  north 
latitude,  and  17^  and  40^  eaft  longitude,  1000  miles  long, 
and  900  broad,  and  contains  the  following  countries  : 

•  The  bees  in  Corfica  anciently  produced  bitter  honey,  Owd^  jtmtr,  i.  ^s.  iCt; 
Serv.  in  V^irg.  G.  iv  loo-  hence,  Et  thyma  Ctcrop]a  Cwfica  pms  api^  You  fet  eoarfe 
footf  beuite  one  accaftomed  to  betUr  fare  i  or,  You  require  a  good -poem  on  a  bed  fob* 
jc^,  Martial,  xi,  43.  4. 
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I.    GREE'CE. 

GR^CIA  was  caHcd  fey  the  natives  Hellas,  and  the  inhaf- 
lltants  Helienes.  By  the  poets  the  people  are  called  DanUi^ 
Pelafp;  Arglvi  or  Argei^  Achtviy  &c.  '  The  name  of.  Qr<i^ci 
istiot  afed  by  Homer  or  VirgH.  '     '        »    • 

Greece  anciently  comprehended  Peloponnefus,  Gracia  Prcpridf 
Tbejfaiiay  Epiriis^  and  Macedovia  )  but' the  two  tail  were  after- 
wards not  included  in  it.  The  Romans,  having  fubdued  theib 
^amiies,  divided  them  into  two  provinces,  the  One  called 
AcHAiA,  containing  Pf/(!>^wi«^/  and  Gracia* Pfifria ;  the 
Odte'r-MACEDONIA,  containing  Maeedoniaj  Theffalia,  znA  Epl* 
nr;,  ufuaily  rnlcd  by  two  governors,  fometimes  on}y  by  one^ 

Toe,  Ann.  v.  lo.  Dw,  iviii,  25*. 

•  .  .  •  •  • 

PELOPONNESUS. 

This  peninfala  has  its  name  from  Pelops,  the  fon  of  ^an* 
tSlus,  king  of  Phrygia,  as  if  it  wcrt '  hic '.  j/land  0/  Pelops 
'{tUkoTTOg  ¥f]<ro;)„  By  lis  gulfs  and  cap^s  it  refefniblcs  the  lieaf  of 
a  plane  tree,  and  is. now  called  Jlfi^rf^-j-. 

Peloponnefus  is  joined  to  Cracia  Propria  by  the  ifthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, which>  where  narrowed, '  is  only  fOrty  ftadia  ov^^ 
itiuK  v\iu  355,  or  pve  miles,  P/i/i.  W.  6./.  ro.  called  Isthmiot 
UMBO,  Stat.  Ibeb.Viu  15.  Here  the  diffcrtent  ftates  of '  PdcT- 
ponnefas  occafionally  formed  entrenchments,  when  in  dread  ol 
an  inVafion,  HerodotJ  viii.  40.  Here  alfo  were  celebrated  Ac 
lithnrian  games,  every  three  years,  near  a  temple,  of  Kept nne, 
and  a  wood  of  pine  trees  confecrated  to  that  god,  Strab*  ib.jr 
Paufan.  \\.  I.  An  attempt  was  made  tb  dig  through  the  ifthmtoi 
by  Demetrius,  Csefar,  Nero,  and  others,  but  without  fucccf^ 
Plin,  iv.  4..  .      .        V.  r 

Peloponnefus  was  divided  into  fix  parts,  Achaia,  Etis^  ^^fr 
finia^  Laccnica,  Ar^adioy  and  Arg^Slis. 

I.  ACHAIA,  called  alfo  AcHsis,  -1^//,  Ovid.  Met  v.  577. 
——Chief  towns,  Corinthus^  and  Sicyofi,  the^moft  anci^t  city 
in  Greece, 

*  Augttftist  left  the  management  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  to  the  Senate,  Dh,  HiL 
ts.  Tiberius  aflumed  the  care  of  them  to  himfelf^  Tac,  t.  76.  Siut,  CI,  25.  C3au» 
^mtieflorcd  then  to  the  Seoace,  &«/.,  i3iJ.       ...  .^ 

f  Ic  14  oeaily  as  long  as  broad,  about  one  thoufand  four  hundred  ftadia,  SirtAo^  vjii. 
/.  3SS*  K'liny  makes  it  one  thoufand  fife  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia,  or  one  huM^*^ 
andiyaetf  miles  broad,,  from  the  promontory  of  MaUa  to  the  town  of  >£^fli«r,  oit 
the  Corinth  tao  gulf;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty -Ave  miles  crofswiie,  from  Oiympia 
to  Algol,  If.  6r  /.  10. 1  la  ckcmnferoDco,  five  huadicd  and  fixty-diree  miles,  ^IB*-  4. 

"^•*;  .       T4  '         SICYON 
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^to  Pehponntfusi 

SICTON  was  anciently  called  JSgUli,  from  its  firft  ting 
JEgialeus,  Paufan,  i.  c«  U,  6,  From  his  grandfon  ^^iXi  the 
Hvhole  country  within  tne  ifthmvs  was  called  ApiA|  before  tne 
arrifal  of  Pelops  at  Olympia,  lb.  5.  from  Lydia^  Id.  y.  i**  or 
from  Phrygii^,  Strab,  vii. ^.  321. 

.  CORINTH  was  called  anciently  EpHf  r  a  or  EpHi^RE,  Plm. 
ib.;  Lucan.su  57.  ^  Ovid.  Met.  \u  239.  iH  flood  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hilK  on*  which  ^as  the  ciudel,  called  Acroco&in-< 
*THns,  Plin.'w.  4/  The.  circumference  of  the  city  was  forty 
.ftacii;^  and  including  the  citadtl,  eighry-five|  Strab.  viii,  379. 
Corinth  is  called  bimHris  by  Hordce,  od.  i«  7.  and  by  Ovid, 
Met.  V.  407.  ep.  xii.  27.  becaule  it  had  a  port  both  on  the  Co^ 
inihian  or  .Crijpcan  and  the  Saronic  gulphs  :  on  the  formci^ 
ecb^um^  conuedied  with  the  ciry  by  a  double  walli  about 
'twelve  ftudia  in  length;  and  on  the  l^ittcir,  Cetichredt^  diftant 
from  Corinth  feventy  ftaciin,  Sirab.  ib.  380.  The  road  to  the 
citadel  had  To  many  windings,  that  one  had  to  go  thirty  iladia 
before  reaching  the  top,  lb.  At  the  entrance  ftood  a  temple  of 
Venus,  from  ^hicb  there  was  ^  very  exttnfive  profped,  Pcn^an^ 
11.  4« ;  ^trab.  ib.  ^n  the  citad"!  was  a  large  fountain,  called 
PiK2NF,  Plin.ib.  whence. PiRENis  unda  is  put  for  Corinth, 
X)vtd^  Pont.  1.  3.  75. 

.•The  danger  from  pirates  and  dorms,  in  failing  round  the 
cages  of  MaUa  and  Tanarus^  determined  merchants  rather  to 
jxanlport  their  goods  over  the  idhmus ;  whence  Corinth  becapte 
the  mart  of  Afia  and  Europe,  Strab,  ib.  378.  The  celebration 
of  the  l(lhn)ian  games  added  to  its  confequepce*,  lb. 

The  artificers  of  Corinth  were  famous  for  their  flcSlL  By 
inixiRK  copper  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  filvtr^  thcf 
compofed  a  metal  extremely  brllli.mt,  called  iEs  Corinthium^ 
which  W3fi  almod  proof  agaiijil  ruft,  C/r,  Tufc.  iv.  14,  and 
iKcrefore  held  in  the  higheft  tftimation,  Cic.  Verr^  iv.  44.1 
PVtn.  xxxiv.  8.  It  was  falfcly  fuppofed  to  have  been  accideft* 
tifUy  produced  at  the  burning  of  Corinth,  wjien  that  city  was 
taken  by  Mummius,  P/iVi.  ib.  2.;  P)9r.  \\.  i(S»  The  orr^ament$ 
oaxhe,  pottery  ware  of  Corinth  were  executed  with  fuch  tkill^ 
that  they  were  preferred  to  marble  and  the  precious  metals, 
%trab.  viii.  381.  A  number  of  thefe,  and  of  the  mod  valuable 
pidlures,  were  de(lroyt;d  by  the  Romans  at  the  taking  of  the 
4jity.f. 

*  The  ix'rav«gant  price  at  which  certain  pVafurei  were  parchafed  10  tfik 
c(ty  g.ite  occaii.^n  to  the  proverbial  rx predion,  l^9n  cuivit  bemhi  comt'm^it  sJirg 
CtoKiNTHVM>  iforat.  fp.  i.  17.  36.  ;  Gtll.  {.  8.  ;  Strab.  vtii.  37^.  bot  others  fqv* 
pofe  tn  altufion  to  be  her^'made  \b  the  difficalty  of  reaching  the  harbour  of  CoriAtfa^ 

•  "Y  HVfcHnmittt*  'who  fAoIr  C(»rint4H  was  a  m^^n  of  gfvac  magoamDiityj  but  hid  Stfis 
\»iU  for  (he  a.  tt>  {§Atyakm^im  f»i|XAM  n  «;>  friyrof ;}  $trab,  Uf^ 
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Cbtfnth  V^jki  mins  tUl  it  uras  relmilt  \fj  JaUm  C9dlar,.^riia 
(em  thilhif^  »  celoiiyCLompofed  chiefly  of  (ree4  °^f>-  I'l^cy* 
in^removtag  the  rubbifli,  found  a  threat  many  veflels  of  brab 
ind  eanheA  wfre,  whitb,  when  carried  toRome,  were  fold  at  a 
great  pricey  under  the  name  of  Necroe^HnthiM  s  becaufe  manj 
of  them  were  found  inff^ukhres*,  lu  38a- 

The  other  cities  of  Achaia  W^re  leis  confiderabie ;  Phliut^ 
^nfOiii  Pel/ifiet  JEgiroy  Heltce^  deftroyed  by  an  :eaitliquakes 
Strob,  viti.  384*;  Mgium^  Rhlum^  Patra.  Pbara^  Burd^  Ol&nus^ 
Dyme^  &c.  Near  JEgium  was  Homagtrium,  fo  catied^  be^ 
caufe  Agamemnon  there  affembUd  the  Grecian  chiefs  to  concert 
meafnres  for  their  expedition  againftTtby,  Paufan*  vii.  24* 

II.  ELIS  or  Elsa.  — -^The  chief  citiee  were,  Elis,  on  the 
wtxPeniuSy  nov  Belvtdere  $  and  OLYMPIA,  on  the  TiTCt 
Alpheus,  near  which  the  Olympic  gamejf  were  celebrated  evetf 
fifth  year ;  the  period  of  four  years  complete  being  called  an 
Oltmpiap.  Here  was  a  nugnifii^ent  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence 
ealkd  OLYMPIUSi  and  a  celebrated  image  of  that  god» 
made  by  Phidias,  Strab,  yiii,  353^  from  the  defeription  o£ 
Homer,  J7.  i.  5^8. 

Near  the  place  where  Olympia  Rood  was  the  ancient  city  of 
P18A,  which  the  people  of  Eiis  (Eli)  deftroyed,  Pcmfuu.  v«  to. 
whence  this  part  of  the  country  was  called  Pis-^tis,  idis^ 
itni.  a*  35-6*  hence  aJfoP^  is  put  for  Olympia,  Firg.  G*  iiL, 
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*  V«r  Corioth  «««  s  ff^n  called  CrgMlimtf  MS^fionally  tlie  refideoce  of  Dicg^utp 
the  cjnic,  where  Akxaader  the  Great  U  fald  to  have  Tifited  hins,  Flutarcb» '  im 
^ma94r*t  p.  671. 

f  Th€K  were  fonr  ibtenia  games  among  the  Greeks^  confecrated  by  religteo^ 
(Mce  called  UfM  dymn  T'  a^Xoi,  or  Itfrn  Mktif  Jscra  etrUminj,)  the  Olympif^ 
^tkint  ffibmisfi,  and  NtmUn  g«iQes,\  Of  thefe,  the  Ofpfipie  were  the  <;hidFf 
The  eontdto  at  a!I  of  thcq^  were  much  the  fame;  namely,  running,  leapingii 
vrcAiingy  boxiogy  and  throwing  the  Jifanf  a  kind  of  round  quoit  of  ftoae»  lead^  or 
other  ibetal,  launched  from  a  thong  run  ttiroogh  a  bole  in  ths  middle  of  it.  Thefti 
cootefts  were  railed,  from  their  number,  five,  Pintathlon  or  Q;  HQ^usaTi um« 
tUo g\mtu^k,  ^LVDi  cymnIci,^  ^om  the  place  of  exerctfe,  (gymnafium  yc{ 
f^^rm^  wheie  the  cootbataoti  (ATHtiTit)  w^re  trained,  ufoally  naked, (^^«aei|} 
aad  for  a  coo6derable  time  befv>re  reftri^ed  to  a  particular  regimen,  Ai^at-  €rU 
p.  4IS.S  I  Cmiwik^  vt»  %%•  There  waa  a  coo^ft  ia  which  bath  wreftJlng  an4 
boiing  were^  aiiitedy  called  pmtw^nmm^  becaufe  it  required  the  whole  ftrengdt 
(•wy^yrtc).  ^ 

The  piece  where  tbefe  conteib  were  exhibited  was  called  STADIUM,  Paafan,  n^ 
1^  The  principel  coiitei|  was  running,  of  which  there  were  feveral  kindf,  on  foox^ 
ea  horfiebackt  and  in  chariott ;  chiefly  the  laft,  becaufe  anciently  chariots  w«ce  lliuch 
•fcd  ia  war.  That  pare  of  the  Stadium  where  the  horfe .  and  chariot  racea  were 
faliMKiid  «r^  called  H|PPODk6My3i  P«»>/f.  ri.  20.  ^  21.  |  the  part  where  the 
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.  i8o.   'By  a  colony  Irom  thi«  city  Pifse  ia  Tufcaiiy  ^ras  foun^e^j 
.lience  called  Aiphia  ah origine.Vi^s^.jrtrg. Mf^  %•  1*79.  .  .  . ,/, 

in.  MESSENIA.— ^Ita  chief  sky,.wa^/;«aUftd  4/^/5^^ 
wbich  was  anciently  the  naitie  of  the  cduutry,  wjlien.it  was 
fubje^i  to  the  kings  of  Lacedxmcta,  &trab.  vii^k  358.  I^efsenc 
.  isfaid  to  have  been  buiU  by  Epaminondas^  P.aufan.  \y,  ^7* :  But 
Qrid  Qiakes  it  to  have  exifted  in  the  time  of  Het^cutes,  MeL 
xn^  549*  '  .  '         ' 
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coarfe  begaa> Car c writ's  or  cabc%K  (A>iri«'»  Qf^>A[^A  -^^.Tf*/^/*?'  ^ccaufe  anciently 
JBarked  by  a  white  line) ;  where  it  terminated,  MKTA*('Tf\o(  /  rt^/xa,  vel  yfAfAfAV^ 
Rua,  whence  m^rs  ultima  linea  remm  ejiy  Hotat>  ep*  i*  i6*  79* )•  The  prise  of  the 
IriCtoti  wat  a  btaoch  of  the  patm-traei(PALMA)y  whic^t^^f^^oedUQ.tlfcir.liittuiSy 
CtlLVxi,  6.  and  at  the  Olympic  gaiQes^.a.crowa  or  wzeath  of.o]Iyjq>  Hex949t,  yiiL  zjS^; 
at  the  Pythian  gaoaes,'  generally  of  laurel  j  at  the  Iflhmlan  gaiiiesy  of  piae ;  and  at  tnie 
IMfenfean,  of  pariley. '  '*    ...»,..'  ..#.., 

'  kTIk  piitt  was  made  of  ^dl  Ttlut^  that  t^e  combfituit^  JDight  be  animated  by  tiK 
lov^  of  glory,  not  of  fordid  gain. 

Thofe  who  conquered  were  caHcd  Hxeronicj^',  on 'Whom  the  hfglieft' honours 
were  conferred.  They  were  condu£ked  with  gre«t  pomg  to  their 'native  dries;  whSeli 
iheyeitered  thiough.a  breach, in  ^e  wali^  pade  for  that  pnrpoic^  in  a  charioc 
drawn  by  white  horfes.  Suet.  Net.  25.  whence  the  games  were  caUed  IJelaflUa 
ttrtamiva  (from  si^iXanw,  invebor).  Plin.  ep>  x.  .119.  The  fi&ors  were  maintajned 
dvriag'  the  reft'of  their  lives  at  the  public  expence.  ^  Cicero  ioiohns  us,  tJlJC  to  be 
.▼iftn(^t.^  Olympic  ^ames  (Olymphnu^j  ca^J  was  tftkecmed  almoft.  more  gkutMo 
tHan  a  triumph  at  Rome,  F/acc.  13'  j  Tu/c.  q.  i.  46  .  hence  a  vidor  is  fald  to  be 
^ual  to  tlie  gods,  {\a9^i«i ,)  Luctan.  de  gyiftnaf,  p.  i^j.'fo  Horace,  oi.  S.  i;  6. 
sv.  »>  \%.  Stacuea  of  the  ^dots  west  ere^^  ia  the  >lMod  round  the:  umplt  .<£ 
Jupiter  OlympioSj  Paufan,  vi.  i  »..&c.  and  aifo  fometimes  of  their  hoffes,  IA,wu  13. 
Even  kings  did  not  think  it  below  them  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games,  Pmd^r, 
It  was  not  required  that  the  proprietor  of  the  horfes  (hould  drive  them  himfslt ;  the 
legiftering  of  his  name  w«s  fufficioBt  ■  No  perfon  braodttiwith  ibfamy  was  tdmJIted 
IS  a  combatant. 

The  Olympic  games  are  faid  ^  to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by  Hercules,  Stfakm, 
'^i.  355.  S  jt^foUodw.  ii.  7*  %•  J  Diodor»  tv.  14.  v.  64,  in  honour  of  Pdops,  Srst, 
7beh>  vi.  5.  bat  were  afterwards  omitted.  Homer  does  not  mention  tkeni,  Strmh,  i^« 
They  were  reftored  by  Iphlftus,  a  fovereign  of  that  country,  as  it  b  (aid,  by  the 
advice  of  Lycorgus,  flutarcb,  in  Lycurg.  The  purpofe  of  all  thele  gaioca  waa'  to 
prefiire  the  youth  for  war,  by  improving  their  agiHty  and  ftrengtb. 

The  Creeks  iirft  began  to  mark  the  chronological  order  of  events  by^Olympiads» 
the  year  in  which  one  CoajKSVS  of  Elis  obtained  the  chief  prise,  thtt  is,  the 
prize  in  the  chariot-race,  and  wbofe  name  was  iirft  infcribed  in  the  pubUe  r^ifter 
of  the  Eleans,  and  gave  name  to  the  Olympiads.  This  year  anfwers  to  the  77(kh 
year  before  Chrift,  and  is  a  remarkable  sera  in  hiftory,  Paufan.  v.  S.  Some  authora, 
as  Diodoras  tHe  Sicilian,  mark  not  only  the  year  of  each  Olympiad,  but  alio  the 
chief  Archon  of  Athens,  and  the  confuls  of  Rome  for  that  year.* 

The  people  of  Elis  (El»)  commonly  had  the  diredion  of  'the  games,  and 
Sometimes  the  people  of  Pifa,  before  the  deflru^on'  of  that  city,  Str^bm  viii« 
35$.  Thofe  chofen  by  the  Eleans  to  preflde  as  judges  of  the  cembats^  were 
called  HsLLXKODicA,  Pau/an.V4^»  or  Agonoth&ta,  i.  e*  CtrtMmiutm ja£n$ 
vel  MAGisT&Xy  as  they  are  called  by  Saetoid!us,  Net.  i>.    As  the  Eleans  de« 
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M£3SlirB  ftood  at  fbme  ^iftance  north  of^tbe  tbp  of  the  Mef-*^. 
feoiaii  gulph,JPir/i.  iv.  5..  It  was  Rrongly  fortified,  anch joined, 
by  »  common  wail  to  an  ahnoft  impregnable  fortreis,  called* 
IrvouR,  Poi^iv.  31.  HkeCbrinth  *,  Strab.  viii.  3<St.  The 
anei^nt  capital  was  PYI^OS,  the  city  of  Nedor  ;  hence  he  is- 

called pYLiua>  Ovid,  Met.ynu.j^S^  ^li*  54^*  It  was' called 
Pyhs  Mejini^caf  to  diftinguifli  it  from  two  other  towns  of  the 
fame  nvne;  .one  of  them  on,the  Alpbeus*  whicB  Strabo  makes 
die  refideoce  of  Neftor,  3,  It  is  termed  Neiiia,  fn»n  Nektts» 
die  father  of  Neftor,  Strai.  Tbab.  iv.  1 25.  . 

Ptlos  of  Meflenia  ftood  oh  the  Ionian  fea,  near  the  fmali 
liland  Spb^tHeria^  where  a  large  body  o£  Lacedxmooians  being 
fnrrounded  by  .the  Athenians  under  Demofthehcs'  and  Cleont 
inihe  P^Ioponnefian  war,' were  at  laft  obliged  to.  {uicenda^ 
Xbucydid*  XVk  I— 42.  > 

The  other  towns  of  Meflenia  wste,  Cypariffky  'MeihAmy  AwU 
Hhuria^  Corone^  Pb^r^,  Oedaliay  &c.  Therpromobtof  y  at  (he 
^tiom  ^f  the  Mcflcnianrgalpfafcoothe  weft,  was  called  Acalh 
TAs,  Faujan*  iv»  .34. 

tV>  LACONICA  or  Xtfr(WM^^-.-«^The^Qhief  city^  LACE-  > 
DipMON  or  SPARTA,  the  mod  powerful  in  ancient  Greece, 
ndw  called  Misif  aA,  at  the  foot  of  mount  TATCtTusi  on  the 
.W^^fi^e  of  the  jiver  EmCoTAS,  which  runs  into  the  Laconic, 
gulfi  fofty-eight  ftadia,  ov  fix  miles  in  circumferencci  fol^ 
i^«  to*,  ^he  hou&s  fmall  ;iiid  without  ornament,  not  built  clofe 
tjogeiher^  hot  diyided^into  different  villages  or  hamlets,  [Hwrn 
lOfp^,)  according. Jtojhe  ancient  maniier  of  the  Greeks,  Thu^ 

tCCftined  the  ^\%Ki^y\ts\at''Elta  palwia^  tbc  prjxe  of  iidoiy,  Harst*  td.  W,  s.  17*  Um 
fame  witb  what  Vlrgii^c^Ils  Olywfl^a prdm'ia  pa'nue^  G.  iii.  49.  Celer  Elto  canert 
mjfk  iquus^  qaicklj' Parting  from  the  bjnier,  Ovid,  ep*  xviii.  166.  Kc  'oel  adEtB 
mM$^.  et  mvxhna  eampifudaiit  Jpatiay  ihall  run  in  >the/biiiiAR  or  coudeaC  Olympian 
Vtrg*  G.  iii.  ao2.  Eliadvm  palmai  E^rtit  equaruatj  fc,  mittUf  produces  ipareifitt9 
fain  tht  prize  at  ihe  Oi^mpic  games,  Jh.  1.  59.  which  are  called  Oltm? la^  itruwip 
fc.  etnavnwa^  Horat.  ep:  i.  i.  50. ;  Ctc.  Brut,  69.  Anciently  women  were  not  per« 
silted  to  fee  thefe  gvBiu,PaMfatt.  v.  6.  but  aftsvwarda  we  read  of  fenal^ combataotif, 
m^'Sowe  of  thefe  alio  vigors,  MRan,  x.  i. ;  Paujan»  i\u  8. 

Tbe  garnet  lafted  for  five  days.    The  firft  d»v  fell  on  the  iith  of  the  month  called 
Uieatomb^ftif  which  began  with  the  new  moOn  foltowiog  the  fummer  (blftice.  During 

tbe  celebration  of  the  .gadie^  there  was  a  fufpcnfton  of  boftilitjes  between  the  different 

ftates,  *tbu<ydid,  v..  49.  k  %o.  • 

'  A  A  iaimenfe  crowd  of  people  aflTemhled  Co  this  folemnity,  not  only  from  alLGreece, 

but  alfo  from  remote  couoUtes.  < 

Works  of  geniuf  were  alfo  eahibited  at  the  Olympic  games.     Here  Herod&us  read 

hit  hiftory,  Ltuian  \  and  the  honourt  conferred  on  him  are  faid  to  have  fo  aflfe^ed 

Thocydides,  then  »boy,  that  he  flied  tears,  and  thereby  attraded  the  notice  of  Hero-, 

d5ctts,  SuUaSf  in  voce  TKVCYDintt. 

*  Ichoae  and  Acrocorinthut  were  called  the  two  horns  of  Peleponnefut,  by  feisia^ 

whtcb^  as  the  horns  of  an  bx,  one  might  become  mafler  of  the  whole.     The  ftreogth 

of  xbcft  two  dtiei,  however^  did  not  prevent  cjiein  fiom  being  once  and  again  taken 

VU  dtftf»yed,  Str^*  ik,         -  t 
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fjJSf.  L  lb.  The  dty  was  not  farroDnded  by  vtlli,  'Sep. 
Ag^-6.  {ifinnumta,  Ovid*  Met%  x.  169.). till  it>fdl  onderthe 
dominion  of.  tyrants*  after  the  time  ^of  Aiexander  the  Gtt^t, 

Xfv.  xxir. 38. ;  Jtifiin.  xiv.  5.;  Paujan.yiii.  S.-^called PAtui^s 
bjHoface,  «/.  i.  7*  10.  and  sBVERi^  by  Cicero,  JL^^^.  ii.  ij, 
from  the  'hai^d  difcipline  with  which  the  yoath  .were  brooghlr 
tip^  C^c*  Tufe.Y*  27.  according  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  (quibua 
Jumma  virtus  in  patientia  ponibatur,  Nep.  Alcibiad.  71.).  The 
inhabitants  wei;e  called  Lacxdjemonii,  Lac6mes,  or  Sp^RTANr. 
They  afFefted  great  concifenefs  of  expreffion,  whence  Jfyius  La^ 
i^fO^/vei  LaconismU8>  was'put  for  brevity,  Cic.  Fatn.  xu  25* 

About  twenty  ftadia  fouth  of  Lacedxmon  ftood  Amtcla,  on 
the  weft  bank  of  the  fiurotas,  Fiilyh,  v.  \^\  Liif*  xxxiv.  2^, 
abounditig  injfruitful  trees,  hence  called  viRiDBS^'^^fd/.  ix.  769, 
the  ufual  abode  of  Leda,  hence  called  Ledajk,  Jh.  vii\  1631V  | 
£ir/.  ii,  434.  where  was  a  fplendid  temple  of  Apollo,  Pelyh,  lb, 
hence  qaUed  Apollik£^,  &idt^  Theb^  iv*  2^3.  ^  put  for  Sparta^ 
^•w4^^4i.-345«-T^-^>-On  theop^»ifite,bank  of  the  Eurotas'ftood 
TuxRAFNiE,  alfo  facred  to  Apollo,  Stat.  Tbs^,  iik  422^  where 
was  a  temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  whence  they   are  called 

TH£RAPNJpi  FRATRES,'  'Stotr^beb.  vU.  793*'^   £//v.  17.  ^  l^t* 

t  Weff  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurdtas  flood  GYTHItJM,'or 
Cy^tfm,"the  port  of  Laeeda^mon,  a  place  of  great  ftrength, 
Xi«^  snxiy.  29*  i  Polyb.  v.  19.;  Cic,  Off,  iii.   II.  not  hx  froM 
which  anciently  ftood  Helos,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  bav^ 
itig  taken,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  ilavery,  whence  all^tb^if 
fcves  were  called   Hblotes,  Helot^j  or  Ildtui  SchoHaft*  ad 
Thucydid*  i,  loi.^  Nep*  Paufan.  3.;  Liv^xyxiv.  27.  but  Strabo- 
gives  a  difierent  account  of  their  origin,  vi.  978* 
'   At  the  bottom  of  the  Laconic  gulph,  on  the  eafl:  fide,'  was  the 
promontory  Malca  or  Malea^  projefling  in  the  form  of  the 
bofs  of  a  ihield  i  hence  called  \Jndis6na  UMBO  M^^,>Sm,^ 
^chUL  u  408*   dangerous  to  mariners,  Kirg.  Mn.  y.   f;^*; 
(hn4^  Amor,  lu  ii*  20* .&  16.  24*  and  on  the  weft  fide,  1j^* 
liAHUs,  the  moft  fouthem  point  of  Europe  %  where  was  a  temple 
pf  Neptune,  reckoned  inviolable,  Nep.  Paufan.  4.  and  near  1% 
^  cave,  through  which,  as  being  the  common  paflagf^e  to  Hell^ 
Stat.  Theb.  \.  ^6.  \u  32.  Hercules  is  faid  to  have  dragged  Cer- 
berus  from  the  infernal  regions,  Strab.  viii.  363. ;  and  Urpfaeus,  ' 
to  have  defcended  thither,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  13.;  hence  Horace 
eTiWs  It  Jnvi/i  borrida  Tanari  fedest  od.  i.   34.   lo.   and  Virgil, 
^anarias  etiam  fauces^  aha  oflia  Ditis,  G.  iv*  467*     So  Statiu^ 
Theb.  ii.  48.--55.     Here  was  a  quarry  of  black  marble,  P//% 
36.  22. /43.;  Prcpert.  iit.  2.   11.     Here  alfo  was   a  town 
called  Tjbnarum,  or  Caenepolis,  (Katvinrox^;,)  Paufan,  iiL  25^ 
beqce  7^narides^  -f£r,  is  put  for  HyacinthuS|  th(  I^edaBmoniai^ 


Pelopmntjut;  tl^ 

fiini.  Met.  X.  1 13.     Marita  TxNARii,  for  Helena,  ld.ip^ 
%\\u  4]^.  ^ 

The  other  towns  of  Laconica  were  Sblasii^,  famous' for 
the  defeat  of  Cleomenes,  Paufan\  ii.  9.;  Plutarch,  in  vita  efuig 
Detsmn,  E^daurus^  Limera^  Prajia^  Cypbanta^  Liuc^j^  Pberg^A 
Pbara^  Cywsuraf  v.  «^,  Tf^Us,  Pitana,  &c.  * 

V*  ARCADIA,  the  country  of  (hephcrds,  facredto  Pan.— • 
Its  chief  cities  were  Tegjba,  whence  Pan  is  called  TfiGEiKUSy 
Firg.  Gi  u  iB.  Pallantium  or  Pallanteumy  the  city  of  £Tandet| 
Mantinea-^  famous  for  the  death  of  £paminondas}  and  Mega^ 
IcpiliSf  founded  hy  that  commander,  Plmfan.  iv^  27.  ix.  14^. 
On  the  confines  of  Laconia,  BtB>ina ;  its  territory  ager  Bell^ 
mtiSf,  Liv.  34«  38'.  Arcadia  was  very  populous.  It  was  faid  to 
contain  three  hundred  thoufand  flaves,  Athenaus^  vi.  604 

Arcadia  abounded  with  lofty  mountains  *• 

Towards  th;  north  of  Arcadia  was  a  woody  hill^' called 
MoNACRls,  Plin.  iv.  6./  10.;  Ovid.Faft.  ii.  275.  near  which 
Dvas  a  town  and  diftri£l  of  the  fame  name,  Vifru^.  Vnu  3# 
Here,  from  a  fteep  rock  diftilled  a  deadly  water,  forming  a 
fmall  ftream,  called  Styx,  which  proved  fatal  to  every  one  that 
tafted  of  it,  PHA^  ii.  io3«s  Senec.  Nat.  «^.  iti.  25*  It  ran  into 
the  river  Crathis,  Paufan.  viii.  18.  This  water  corroded  every 
fabilance,  except  the  hoofs  of  certain  animals,  as  of  a  horfe, 
an  afs,  or  a  mule.  By  means  of  it  Alexander  the  Great  is 
'(aid  to  have  been  poifoned,  Plin.  xxx.fin.;  Curt.  x.  10.  i6.\ 
Phitarcbi  Paufan.  ^\\u  18.  The  Arcadians,  when  they  had 
Occafion  to  confirm  any  engagement  by  an  inviolable  oath,  ufed 
to  go  to  the  town  Nonacris,  and  fwear  by  the  water  of  STYX^ 

*  The  chief  nountaiofl  of  Arcadia  entity  CYLLfiNf,  where  Mercury  »  foppoled  (or 
have  been  bom,  hence  called  CYLLtNiasy  yirg*  G.  i.  336. ;  JBn,  It.  %^z.  ic  2^76* 
^niA CjflUma  pTfls,  Ih.  %^%.  MjCKAtus,  ^equentedby  the  nymphs,  THrg.  Ec/»)i,  554 
«>heoce  AijtnJIfiT  tfojus,  Arcadian  or  paftor^i  vtf(tif  f^irg.  £c/.  viii.  2t.  ERY-^ 
MANTHpSy  cuYeied  with  woods^  famous  for  the  wild  boar  (lain  hy  Hercuietj  /^,» 
jS«.  yL  8o2/^PARTH£NIUS,  ra«d  to  be  fo  named  from  the  \irgins  {wufdiyot)  who 
ttfed  to  fattoC  in  iH  fbrefts^  Serv.  ad  Firg.  Etf.  x.  57.  hence  Partbtrtii  campi,  the  Ar"- 
udian^na,  (Md,  ip.  is.  49.— LYCi^US,  often  inentioocd  ^  Virgil,  Eel.  z.  15* 
C*  i.  i6«  ill.  2.  3 14.  lY.  539.  where  was  a  temple  of  Pan,  near  which  fa«fie«  wem 
celebrated  in  honour  of  him,  Pavjan,  \m.  3^.  whence  Pan  is  called  Lyc/eus, 
^M,  tSi.  344, 5  Liv.  i.  5,  and  a  place  in  Rome  was  named  LuPsacAL,  where  that 
Ittercalit,  %a  feftival  of  Pan,  inftiiuted  by  £  vender,  was  celebrtted,  U.  8c4MJm 
Fm/I.  it.  423.<».STYMFHXLUSy  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
where Hetculesdcftcoyed  the  famous  birds  of  prey,  called  Stympha  r.iOES,  or  Stym- 
riALlA  MoMSTKA,  Catui/.  hYi.  1 13.— PARRH ASIUS,  a  woody  mountain;  €tat. 
Tbeb.  vii.  i63f  and  cold,  0-uid.  Faft,  ii.  276.;  there  was  alfo  a  town  called  pAaiMA* 
WK^tik.  iv.  6  ./.  10.  The  inhabitants  of  ih's  city  and  moantain  (Parruasii)  are 
Wd  to  have  been  ot^  of  the  mo»t  ancient  tribes  in  Greece,  StTttb  viii*  388.  hence 
Farrk^fimsy  Afcadian>  Ovtd.  M,u  viii.  31^.  Part  Ufa,  -Idis,  CHifto,  U.  ii.  4$©. 
from  her  frequentiog  tfaii  ajountam,  .  arrt.cfs  arSfoi^  the  Urfa  Major,  Id.  Trifi.  i.  3. 
4*.  Parrk.fitpefiraf  the  winged  fandals  of  Mtrcury,  Lucan,  hi 660  -i-PHOLOE, 
•a  the  con£nef  w  Eiis. 

Herodat. 


JSiiydof.yt.  ^4.  which  probably  gaVe  rife  to  the  fM€$  of  the 
poets  copcerning  the  infernal  river  of  that  name. 

Near  Nonaciis  was  the  town  PHB^SVSf  Strab.  viii.  fin.; 
Virg.  M%L*  viii.  165.)  and  fouth-Weft  of  it,  Clitor,  Paufan*  vui» 
27.1  Strab*  ib.  where  was  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which 
caufed  a  cfifguft  at  wine,  Plin.  xxxu  i.\.  Fitruv^,  viii.  3.  Qvid  " 
fays  that  they  were  wholefom^  when  drunk  in  the  day  time; 
but  the  contrary  in  the  night,  Migtk  xv.  332, 

Thefe,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  being  greatly  reduced 
by  continual  wars,  the  inhabitants  of  them,  were  carried  to  Me^ 
galop6lif^  (t.  e.  magna  urbs^)  to  people  that  new  city,  Strab,  viii. 
3S8.  which  .itfelf  did  not  exift  long,  but -was  deftroyed  by 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  Polyb.  v.  93. 

VL  ARGOLIS  (Apj/iia). Its  chief  town  was  ARGOS, 

or  oftener,  plur.  Argi,  the  favourite  city  of  Juno,  Virg.  JEn. 
i.  24*  fituate  on  the  river  InAchus,  which  runs  into  the  Argolic 
gulf,  defended  by  two.  citadels,  £/v.,xxxiv.  ^^5.*  The  inha- 
)>itants  were  called  Arg^vi,  lb.  often  put  for  the  Greeks  in 
general.  The  harbour  of  Argos  was  Nauplia,  fo  called  from 
its  being  filled  with  (hips,  (a  i^{/(,  naviSf  et  9rXe«,  impleoy)  Strab. 
viii.  368.  near  which  was  Tememumy  where  Tsmenus,  the  firft 
of  the  Heraclidse,  that  reigned  at  Argos,  was  buried,  Jb^ 
South  of  this  was  the  lake  of  L£Rna,  where  Hercules  ilew  the 
dreadful  Hydra,  and  a  river  of  the  fame  name^  Jb.  &  371. 
abounding  in  fi(h,  Virg.  ^n.  xii.  518.  Near  Lerna  was  the« 
fountain  Amytnouey  Strab.  ib. ;  Ovid.  Met.  ii*  240. 

North  of.Argos  ftood  MYCENAE,  the  city  of  Agameoinon^ 
Virg.  JEn.  vi.  838.  Both  Mycenx  and  Argos  are  celebrated  for 
their  breed  of  horfes,  Horat.od.  i.  7.9.  After  Agamemnon; 
Mycenae  funk  in  its  importance,  till  at  laft  it  was  deftroyed  by 

the  Argives,  Strab,  viii.  377. North-weft  of  this  was  Nemea  ; 

and  near  it  a  grove,  where  the  Nemean  games  were  celebrated 
every  three  years.  Here  Hercules  is  faid  to  have  flain  the 
Nemean  lion,  lb. 

Near  Mycenae  was  Tiryns,  a  ftrong  fortrefs.  Homer.  II.  ii.  66. 
the  birth-place  of  Hercules,  whence  he  is  called  Tirynthius^ 
Virg.  JEn.  vii.  662.  viii.  228.;  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  66.  268.  xii* 
564.  Stat*  Silv.  iii.  i.  j.&  125.  7^irynthius  heros,  Ovid. 
Met.  vii.  4io.f  ii\%  mother  Alcmena,  Tirynthia,  X^.  vi. 
112.  and  his  arrows,  Tirynthia  tela,  lb.  xiii.  401.  Thi& 
town  was  alfo  deftroyed  by  the  Argives^  Paufatu  ii.  17. 

*  One  of  the  citadels  was  called  LarifTii  (Lcnjfdtut  cptx^  et  vertex^  Stat.  Theb.  1. 
3?^a.  11.253.  W.  5.  ii  44.)  ♦ 

}'  Faliius  Maximus,  ihe  Roman  dictator ,  is  alfo  called  Tyrirtbiks  hcros,  Sil.  viii. 

At 
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At  tTie  bottom  of  the  Argolit^  gulf,  on  the  north,  flood 
TROEZEN  or  Troex'ne,  the  reBdc^e  of  Pittieifs,  the  grand- 
father of  THESEUS,  {Pittbeia  regna^  Ovid.  ep«  iv.  *io7.) 
where  that  hero  was  .educated,  whence  Lelex  his  companion 
b  called  Troezbnius  hbros,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  566,  It  was 
named  from  its  founder  Troezen,  the  fon  of  Pelops,  and  brother 
of  Pittheusj  who  fucceeded  him,  Sirab.  viii.  374.  To  t)iis 
place  and  to  Salamis  the  Athenians,  when  th^y  left  their  citf 
upoathe  invafion  of  Xerxes>  conveyed  their  wives  and  cUldren, 
and  moil  valuable  efFeQs,  Nep.  Themtft.  2.^  Cic.  Off.  iii.  ii« 
Oppofite  to  Troezepi  about  half  a  mile  from  the  land,  is  the 
ifland  Calaurja,  vel  -ea,  facred  to  Latona;  hence  called 
Calaurea  Latoidosixrvaf  Ovid.  Met.  7.  3^4.  where  Demofthenes^ 
being  purfued  i>y ,  his'  e^i;mie6„  put  an  end  to  his  days  by 
poifon  *,  Strab,  ti.f 

.  Weft  from  Xroezen,  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was  EFID AURUS, 
five  miles  from  which  ftoood  the  fan^uu^  temple  of  ^SCULA- 
PIUS,  Liv.  xlv.  28.;  Plin.  iv.  5.  whence  he  is  called  EpiDau- 
aius,  Ovid.  Pent.  i.  3.  2 1.  and  Epidaurus,  his  city,  Ovid.  ib.  4o8. 
At  no  great  diftance  from  Troezen  was  the  promontory 
ScjlUumy  fo  called  from  Scylla  the  daughter  of  Nifus  being  buried 
there,  and  the  port  Bucephalus,  Paufan.  ii.  34.  \  Strah.  viii. 
.373.  both  which  fome  place  on  the  Saronic,  and  fome  on  the 
^rgolic  gulph.  Near  Scyllseum  was  the  town  HertniSnCy  from, 
which 'there  was  faid  to  be  a  (hort  defcent  to  the  infernal 
yegions,  and  therefore  no  money  was  put  in  the  mouth  of  thofe 
who  died  to  pay  Charon  for  freight  {naulum).  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Hali}is,  becaufe  they  lived  in  a  grieat  meafure  by 
fifhing,  Strai.  ib. 


GRiECIA   PROPRIA. 

Gr^cia  Propria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  mount  Otbrys 
and  Oeiat  which  divided  it  from  Theflaly  j  on  the  weft,  by  the 
jrtver  Achelous^  from  Epire;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronic  gulphs,  and  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth^  from  Pclopon- 
nefas ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  ^gean  fea^  from  ACa.— ^It 
'waS'  divided  into  feven  parts,  Attica%  Megiirisy  Basotia^  Phocis^ 
Loerisy  Dorif,  and  MtoUa. 

*  Here  was  held  a  convention  of  the  deputies  of  fevfra)  ftates,  which  Strabo  calls  of 
fbe  Arpphi^yoos,  (*A/(*9<KTV4'iav/( ,)  viii.  374.  but  JiHereot  from  the  general  A(Stm» 
Uy  of  that  name,  held  at  Delphi  and  Thermopylae,  Ib.  iz.  420. 

■f-  Demofthenes  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfrnith^  wbi^h  employment  Juvenal  thinks  it 
vootd  have  been  more  fortunate  for  him  K-^  have  followed*  than  the  profeffion  of  aa 
«ra&or>  his  excellence  ia  which  c^ufed  hisdti^ruAioD,  x.  126. 

L  ATTICA 


I.  ATTICA  was  aocifiitly  called  AHhis^  ASmff^A  dSii  from 
its  maritime  fituation ;  its  capital,  ATH£N£,  Athens^  tt^ir 
Setines^  the  fchoolof  polite  leaaiiiig»  artS|  and  £(^nce6 *« 


DfiscfciPTioK  of  ATHENS.         .  ' 

The  citj  of  Athens  at  firft  eonfifted  of  nothing  but  the 
citadel,  huilt  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock  fixty  JlaHa^  or  feven 
miles  and  a  half  round  called  CECROPIA,  from  Cecrops,  the 
firft  king  of  Athens,  afterwards  ATHENiE,  as  it  is  thought, 
from  the  Greek  name  of  Minerrai  (*A^?jwi,)  and  by  way  of 
eminence,  ^toAk  or  aVrv,  the  city,  itrah*^  ix.  p>  396.  Wheni 
from  the  increafe  of  inhabitants,  the  lower  grounds  were  built 
on^  the  citadel  was  called ^rr^^^/r/, or  i)0»»  9roM;,the  upper  city  ^ 
and  the  buildings  in  the  plain  1!  «atr«  sroAi;,  the  lower  city  f . 

7  he  citadel  was*  in  after  times,  furrounded  with  a  ftrong 
wall,  of  which  one  part  was  builLby  Cimon,  and  another  by 
fome  PeiafgiXi  who  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the  citadel,  Paufan.  u 
28.  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  the  citadel  by  ftairs.  The 
veftibules  to  it, called  Proptljea,  were  built  of  white  marble,  and 
are  faid  to  have  coft  2012  talents,  i.  e.  L.  452,700,  Suidas  in  npcr 
TTi/A.  Their  fplendid  ornaments  are  defcribed  by  Paufaniosy 
L22. 

In  the  citadel  were  feveral  magnificent  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Parthenon^  (quafi 
aedes  virginum,)  either  becaufe  that  goddefs  was  a  virgin^  or 
becaufe  it  was  dedicated  by  the  daughters  of  Erediheus,  who 
were  virgins,  [ira^'divoi^)  Paufan.  u  24.  viii.  41.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  Perfians,  and  rebuilt  with  the  fined  marble  by  Pericles^ 
iJ.  5c  Strab,  ix.  395.  It  is  dill  ftanding,  and  judlf  efteemed 
one  of  the  nobleft  remains  of  antiquity ;  about  two  hundred  and 
twonty-nine  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  one  feet  broad^  and 
fixty-nine  feet  high  J* 

.    In 

•  Hence  Atkcrut  Is  put  for  learning ;  Juvftial.  xt.  i  io» 

-f*  When  che  Atbeniant^  upon  the  approach  of  Xcntet,  ill  conie^eoceof  «ii  aafwtr 
t)f  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo  tt  Delphi,  *<  That  tbfyjh^ld  dtfend  tbtmfeivts  iy  ^omdm 
«<  naliii*  had,  agieeably  to  the  interpretation  of  Tnemi ftodesi  Nfp.  %.  betalteo  them* 
ieives  to  their  fhips  ;  fume  underfianding  the  oracle  iiteraiiy,  fortified  the  citadel  with 
■  ffrong  wooden  patlifade,  and  remaining  there,  made  a  vigorous  refillaiice  a^inft  the 
Perfuns,  tlU,  overpowered  by  nunabers,  they  either  threw  rhemfetvet  over  the  wail,  or 
were  (lain  by  the  enemy,  Her&dot.  viii.  51— -54.  \  Paufan,  !.  18. 

X  Ths  Pelafgi  were  fo  named  from  their  wandering,  ((ifrd  Tt%  «-X«f«C))  Str^,  ix.^^y^ 

^  From  whatever  quarter  a  perfoo  came  to  AUiens,  this  fplendid  edifice  was 
Xfi   be   feoji.     The    two  architects   empJo)ed    by  Pexides    t&  biuMiof  it  wrr«» 


t)efcripiion  of  Athens^  '  iSg 

la  this  tempte  was  the  celebrated  coloflal  ftatue  of  Minerva^ 
made  bjr  Phidias^  under  the  dircftion  of  Pericles^  twenty-fix  cu- 
bits, or  thirty-nine  feet  high,  of  gold  and  ivory;  forty  talents  bf 
gold  were  ufed  in  making  it,  fuppofed  to  be  worth  L.  123^^06 
of  our  money ;  others  make  it  morci 

On  the  (hicld  of  Minerva,  Phidias  made  a  portrait  of  himfelF^ 
C/r.  7uf,\.  15.  fo  artfully,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  without 
dcftroying  the  whole,  Id.  Orat.  7 1  • 

There  was  in  the  citadel  a  number  of  ftatues'  in  honour  of 
Minerva;  among  the  reilj  one  which  was  believed  to  hav^ 
fallen  from  heaven.  It  was  (haptlefs,  and  made  of  olive  wood, 
¥auf*  i.  26*  This  image  was  held  in  the  greated  veneration; 
The  different  diftri£ls  or  boroughs  (Sfi/xoi)  of  Attica  had  each 
gods  peculiar  to  themfelves,  but  they  all  concurred  in  wor(hip« 
ping  Mir^erva,  Jhid*  There  was  an  image  of  brafs  erected  t^ 
Minerva  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  from  the  fpoils  of  the 
Perfians^  which  was  alfo  the  work  of  PhidiaSi  lb.  28. 

The  Athenians  ereAed  (latues  in  the  citadel  and  other  parts 
of  the  city,  not  only  in  honour  of  the  gods,  but  alfo  of  their 
mod  diftinguiflied  citiiSens  \  as,  Miltiades^  ThemiJl^Scles^  Artf^ 
fides^  Cirrwfif  JCanihippus^  Periclesy  Conoriy  Alcibiades^  Thrafy* 
buiuSf  TimotheuSi  Iphicrates^  Phocion^  &c.  which  was  a  great 
incentive  to  virtue. 

In  the  vcftibule  of  the  Parthenon  was  to  be  feen  the  throne 
^ith  filvcr  feet,  on  which  Xerxes  placed  himfclf  to  view  the 
battle  at  Salamis,  Detno/lh.  in  TimocK 

Adjoining  to  the  ParthenSn  was  the  public  treafury,  called 
Opijlbodamoi^  becaufe  built  behind  the  temples  It  was  fur-^ 
rounded  with  a  double  wall ;  and  treafurers,  chofeu  annually 
by  lot,  depofited  there  the  fums  entrufled  to  them  by  the  fenate. 
The  chief  of  the  Prjtdms^  or  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  who 
was  changed  every  day^  had  the  charge  of  the  key,  Pollux,  viiu 
8.  The  treafurers,  having  once  embezzled  the  public  moneys 
burnt  this  edifice  to  the  ground  to  conceal  their  villainy, 
Dentojlb.  in  Ttmscrat,  tS  Scholiqft. 

The  Athenians  at  firit  paid  the  chief  attention  to  hufbandryj 
particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ojive,  but  afterwards  alfo 
to  commerce.  They  therefore  built  a  joint  temple  to  Minerva 
and  Neptune,  with  a  chapel  confecrated  to  each.  On  the  ode 
fide  was  the  olive-tree,  which  fprang  out  of  the  eatth  at  the 

J^nut  and  CafHerJtes,  It  had  9  double  portico  on  the  two.  ffonts^  and  a  (ingle  one  od 
c^h  f.de.  Along  the  exterior  face  of  the  nave.  Or  body  of  the  temple,  runs  a  ftttze  6i 
fechitrare,  tn  which  is  repretiated  a  proceffioHi  la  hoBOur  §f  Mioctta,  in  the  noft 

U  commani 


apo  Defcriptiw  of  Athens. 

Cotnm^d  of  Minerva ;  and  on  the  other  a  fountain,  of  fait, 
water,  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  the  llroke  of  Ncptuac's 
trident.  Thefe  alluded  to  the  conteil  recorded  in  fable  bc» 
tNyeeri  thefe  two  divinities,  about  giving  name  to  the  city, 
Hyg'w,  164.  Ovid.  Met,  vi,  .70.  and  this  common  temple,  to 
the  joii)t  homag^e  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  paid  tobothi 
Htrodot.  viii.  55. ;  Pnujan,  i.  16,   '  (Sec  p.  362.) 

In  this  temple,  before  the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  was  fufpcndcd 
a  famous  golden  himp,  the  work  of  Calimachus,  who  hurt  hi$ 
performances  by  flriving  too  much  to  make  chem  fCifcCt,  Pau/an* 
ibid.  &  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  yi  19.  fin. 

The  numerous  temples,  ftatues,  and  other  monuments  in  the 
citadel,  have  been  defcribed  by  various  authors,  particularly  by 
PaufaniaSj  i.  22,  23,  &c. 

Of  the  temples  in  the  lower  city,  the  moft  remarkable,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
that  of  Jupiter  OlympiuSj  Liv.  xli.  20.  It  was  fupportcd  on 
marble  columns,  the  (irft  that  were  built  in  Athens,  and  which 
Sylla  afterwards  carried  to  Rome,  Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  f.  5.  The 
temple  was  ioixxjtadia^  or  half  a  mile,  in  circuit.  It  was  founded 
by  Pififlratus;  fome  fay,  by  Deucalion,  Paufan,  i.  18.  but  not 
finiflied  till  the  time  of  Adrian,  about  feven  hundred  years  after. 
That  emperor,  who  greatly  favoured  Athens,  completed  it,  and 
added  to  it  a  library  and  gymnafiumy  in  which  lalt  were  one 
hundred  columns  of  Lybian  marble.  He  aifo  adorned  the  city 
with  feveral  other  works,  lb. 

Some  vefligcs^  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  are 
fuppofed  to  remain,  but  antiquarians  differ  about  their  fittia« 
tion ;  Thucydidea  fays  it  flood  on  the  fouth  of  the  citadel, 

ii-  IS- 

Among  the  principal  edifices  in  Athens  was  the  temple  of 

Thefeus,  built  by  Cimon,  fome  years  after  the  battle  of  Sala« 

mis,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  the  form  of  an,  oblong  fquare,  with 

A  beautiful  portico  around  it.     Its  ornaments  are  defcribed, 

Pauf.  i.  17.     It  is  ftill  {landing  entire;  fo  alfo,  in  a  great 

xneafure,  is  tht  Pantheon  or  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  godsi 

a  magnificent  building,  fupported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 

marble  pillars :  on  the  outHde  was  engraved  the  hiflory  of  the 

gods,  and  above  the  principal  gate  Hood  two  horfea,  carved  by 

Praxiteles. 

Near  the  citadel  was  the  temple  of  Caflor  and  Pollux,  where 

flaves  were  expofed  to  fale;  and  juft  at  the  bottom  of  the  citadel 

Wat  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  Paufan.  i.  a8»     ■  In  the 

falM 
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titoc  quarter  wctc  the  Prytaneum  *,  a  place  where  thofc  who 
Jiad'merited  well  of  the  ftate  were  fupported  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  C/V.  Orat.  i.  54.;  fee  alfo  X/v.  xli.  20.— the  O^^i/zw,  or 
mufical  theatre,  built  by  Pericles,  where  the  com{>etitions 
between  the  different  performers  for  pre-eminence  were  held, 
PtufamL  20.  — and  the  Theatre  ofBacchus^  at  the  fouth-caft 
tngle  of  the  citadel,  in  which  tragedies  and  comedies  were 
rcprcfentcd.  The  ruins  of  it  ftill  exift.  It  flood  at  the  termi- 
nation of  what  was  called  the  Street  of  the  Tripods^  from  brazen 
tripods  dedicated  there  by  the  vi£tor8,  each  with  an  infcript!on, 
Paufiin,  i.  ao.  •  ^ 

Near  the  citadel  was  a  fountain  called  CallirrhSe^  the  water 
of  which  they  ufed  before  marriage,  and  in  other  facred  rites, 
^ucydid,  ii.  13. 

Ou  an  eminence,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  citadel,  was 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Areopagus^  Herodot.  viii.  5a.  the 
Sioft  ancient  tribunal  of  judges  at  Athens,  famous  for  its  up« 
^ight  decifions,  Cic.  Att.  i.  9.  &  13.  /  14.  faid  to  be  fo  called, 
becaufe  Mars  was  the  firft  criminal  tried  before  it  |*.  It  was 
inftitutcd  by  Cecrops,  and  its  power  enlarged  by  Solon.  Pe- 
ricles lefiened  its  authority,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  ftate, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Oppofite  to  the  Areopagus,  or  the  hill  of  Mars ^  was  another 
eminence  called  PNYX,  where  the  affcmblies  of  the  people 
wfed  fometimes  to  meet. 

But  the  divifion  of  Athens  moft  frequently  mentioned  was 
that  called  CER  AMICUS,  f»om  the  pottery  work  or  earthe* 
ware  made  in  that  place,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  /  45.  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  Coratcus,  lb,  vii.  ^6.  or  from  Ceratmcus^  the 
fon  df  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Paufan.  i.  3.  but  there  was  another 
place  of  this  name  without  the  city. 

In  the  Ceramtcus  was  the  Forum  or  market-place,  a  large 
fquare  where  the  people  ufed  to  aflcmble,  and  where  commo* 
<iities  were  expofed  to  fale.  It  was  furrounded  with  temples 
tnd  various  public  buildings.  Of  the  porticoes,  two  were  re* 
markable  ;  the  one  called  the  portico  of  the  Hermt^  from  three 
ftatues  of  Hermes  or  Mercury  •,  and  the  other  PobcYle, 
(ffotjuxu,  fc.  ^-Toa,  varia  pofticusj)  from  the  various  engravings 
and  pidures  on  it^.  In  the  latter,  Zeno,  the  philofopher,  ufed 
to  teach,  whence  bis  followers  were  ft y  led  Stoics. 

*  Cfyafi  V9f*i  vafAiMigr^  triticipnmpttariam.) 

t  (A/«(f(  iro>n>)  c«Ued  by  Javenal,  Cv  « 1  a  Maktxs>  ix.  xot.  atid  by  Tacitut, 
AkcvM    JuoiciOM,    AnntU  il.'  55.    the  judgei,  Artopaf^tSf  Lie   bilb.    ia« 

I  Pirticularly  of  tKt  battles  wirh  the  Medet  txA  Perfimi  whence  it  U  caltcd 

U  a  CoUcaort 
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CoIle£lors  atteoded  in  die  forum .  to  receive  ihe  duties  Iej4 
cyn.  every  thing  that  was  foldt  and  maglftrates  to  fuperintend 
what  pafTed.  If  any  one  reproached  another  with  the  meai>« 
nefs  of  his  trade,  or  ufed  falsehood  for  the  purpofe  of  exafitio&9 
be  was  puniffaable  by  law. 

A  certain  part  of  the  city^  from  its  wetnef^^  was  called  the 
MatJbeSi  {Hfivc^i^)  where  was  a  temple  of  Bs^cchus,  Thucydid,  ii. 
13.  on  the  eaft  Gde,  oppofite  to  that  part  where  the  river  Iliffas 
or  Elyflus  ran  near  the  w^^*.  On  the  weft  of  the  city, 
at  fome  diftance,  ran  the  CephifTus,  v.  CephifuSi  or  -Eri-' 
iinus^  Paufan.  i.  ly.  Both  theft  tlreams  united  below  th^ 
city.  • 


HARBOURS  cf  ATHENS. 

Atheks  had  three  harbours,  the  Piraus^    Munichiay   and 
Phaiertitn\.     The  firft,  PIRiEUS,  was  fortified  by  the  advice 
of  1  hemiftocles,  with  a  wall  inclofing  both  the  town  and  har« 
bour,  iixty  (ladia,  or  feven  miles  and  a  half  in  length  \  and 
forty  cubits,  or  Cxty  feet  in  height.     Themilloc]e9.  wiftied  to 
make  it  eighty  cubits  high,  Thucydid.  i.  93.     Its  tbickoefs   was 
greater  than  the  fpace  occupied  by  two  waggons.     It  was  bitilc 
of  huge  fquare  (lones,  faflened  on  the  outfide  by  iron  and  leaden 
cramps.     This  harbour  confided  of  three  parts^  called  CantbX'^ 
ruSf  Aphrodlfium^  and  Zea ;  the  firil,  from  an  ancient  hero  ^ 
the  fecond,    from  the  goddefs  VenuS)    who  had  there    two 
temples  ;  and  the  third,  from  bread-corn.     This  work  Thc- 
iniQcrU'S  efiVOed  with  great  addrefs,  contrary  to  the  incHiia- 
tioti  of  the  Lncedsmonians,  as  be  did  that  of  furrouiuting  the 
city  with  walls,  and  with  confidcrable  hazard  to  himfcif^  A^^. 
in  vit^  6.  &  7. ;  Plutarch.     There  were  in  this  port  five  porti* 
coe&>  which>  communicating  with  one  another,- formed  qii9 
great  one,  called  Macra  Stoa,  or  the  long  portico. 
.    MUNICH lA,    or  Porius  MumcMus,    lay  a  little  eaQ;  of 
Athens,  forming  a  kind  of  promontory  or  peninfula^  Strata  ix. 
395.  and  naturally  a  place  of  great  (Irength  \  fer  which  reafon 
the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  reduced  Athens,  placed  a  gitf- 
lifon  in  it.  ";. 

*  It  U  fuppofed  to  conmunicate  with  the  infernal  rirer  Styx  or  Cocytii  StMi 

\  The  Piraeus,  Fir aum  or  Piraa,  ^crum,  Cic.  Att.  T.u  3.  quafi  v%fa^  rr.f  ««x««y 
ultra  lUtui^  as  bavfng  been  anciently  anlMlind,  Strak^i^.K^,  fife  milei  trodi  the  flkoic, 

Pfi/J.  i1.  85.  -  -  '^  • 


^PHALERUM^ 
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PHALERXTMt  v.  -j,  ^orum,  or  Portus  PhaUreus^  was  an- 
ciently the  only  port  of  Athens.  It  was  nearer  the  city  thaa 
the  other  two,  but  fmall  and  incommodious,  Nep,  Them,  6. 

Thefe  harbours  were  joined  to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called 
the  long  walls  ♦  ;  the  one,  extending  from  the  Plntus^  on  the 
north-weft,  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  forty  (ladia,  about  fiv^ 
miles*,  planned  by  T hemiflocles,  and  executed  under  the  ad- 
minillration  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  Thucydid,  i.  107,  ii.  13. 
the  other,  on  the  fouth-eaft,  from  the  city  to  the  Partus  Pha^ 
krfusy  not  quite  fo  long,  only  thirty-five  ftadia,  lb.  On  thefe 
^alts  were  a  number  of  towers,  which,  after  the  city  came  to 
be  crowded  with  inhabitants,  were  converted  into  dwelling- 
bluffs. 

Lyfander,  when  he  took  Athens,  demoliflied  thefe  walls^ 
Plutarch,  s  but  they  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  Nep  in  Timothy 
4.  &  Plutmrch.  in  Cymon,  They  were  not,  however,  (landing 
in  the  days  of  Strabo,  when,  he  informs  us,  the  Piiseus  was 
reduced  to  a  contemptible  village  f,  i^.  395. 


Principal  GYMNASIA  near  Athens. 

A  Gjmnajtum  was  a  large  edifice,  confiding  of  various  parts, 
fit  to  contain  many  thoufands  of  people  at  .once,  with  proper 
places  for  the  youth  to  perform  their  different  exercifcs  j  and 
apartments  for  philofophers,  rhetoricians,. and  all  the  profefTora 
of  the  iiberal  arts,  to  deliver  their  lefiures  *,  furrounded  with  a 
garden  and  faored  grove. 

There  were  feveral  Gymnqfta^  or  places  of  exercife,  in  and 
near  Athens  \  the'chief  were,  the  Academia^  Lyceum^  and  Cjf- 
mfarges. 

*  TheCc  waU  Strabo  ctlls  csiXq,  trara^  tx.  ^95.  md  Ptopertms  cifls  iht  piact 
where  thry  had  ftood,  Bracbia  |  hence  Scaiiiam  ego  Tbni^  hracbia  l&nga  vm^  I  will  ^ 
torn  the  FirKot  to  Athcst,  Pr9f>ert.  iti.  10.  24. 

t  I'be  circumference  of  the  walls  df  Athens,  builc  by  the  adyice  of  Themiffoclet, 
va,  according  to  Thucydides,  ii.  13.  and  his  fch<ilia(^,  only  -fftty  ftadh,  or  feven 
nules  ifid  a  half,  which  it  not  more  th^n  that  of  the  Pirteus  and  Municbia ;  whence 
pcihabiyy  as  well  as  for  other  reafmis,  it  is,  that  Nepos,  fpeakiof  of  the  Pir^utf  fayt, 
tbat  it  equalled  the  city  ia  dignity,  and  forpaiied  it  in  utility,  Tbemift.  6.  The  cir- 
cumfereoce  of  the  city,  including  the  Piraeus  and  Manichia,  is  commonly  computed 
ac  ooe  hundred  and  feventy-eight  ftadia,  or  twenty-two  miles  an*)  a  ^uarrer,  whence 
Anftides  makes  it  a  day*s  journey.  But  upon  an  attentive  perufil  of  Thucydides, 
this  computatsoo  appears  not  to  be  quite  eo^reA  ;  for  by  it  allowance  is  indeed  made 
for  the  diftance  between  the  two  points,  where  the  wall  of  Pirvos  on  the  one  fide,  artd 
that  of  PbalSrom  on  the  other,  tefmioated  in  the  city-wall,  which  the  fcholiaft  on 
Thscydides'makeato  be  feventeen  ftadia,  but  no  allowance  ia  made  ivr  the  diftance 
bstweca  ihe  p^nti  where  ihefe  walls  joined  the  wall  of  Plrxus. 

Us  The 
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The  ACADEMIA  was  only  about  fix  ftadki  nortlnweft  from 
the  gate  of  the  city  called  Dipylon^  Jn  a  traft  of  ground  C2|lled 
dramlcus*.  It  yrAS  named  from  one  Academus^  whofc  prp- 
pcrty  it  had  formerly  been,  Paufan.  i.  29.  ;  Hejycb,  &  iutd»  U 
contained  a  gymnapum^  a  garden,  and  a  grove,  furrounded  with 
walls,  and  adorned  with  dcli^^htful  covered  wallcs.  The  plane 
trees  here  were  remarkable  for  their  height,  Plin,  xii.  !•/  S« 
Near  this  Plato  had  his  refidencc,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  him- 
ft:lf.  In  the  academy  he  taught  his  fcholars,  whence  his  foir 
lowers  were  called  Academics.  Such  decorum  was  obfervcd  ii^ 
this  place,  that  it  is.  fai4  to  have  been  forbidden  even  to  laugh 
in  itf.  JEllans  iii.  35. 

The  LYCEUM  lay  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hiflus.     It  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  named  from 
LYCIUS  or  Lycos,  the  fon  ofPandjon,  who  gave  name  to 
Lyeia  in  Afia,  from  his  fettling  there.     Paufah.  i.  19.;  Strah. 
3tii.  573.  xiv.  667. ;  Herodot,  i.  173.  vii.  77.  Here  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  whence  that  god  was  called  LYCIUS,  Paufan.  ibid. 
The  Lyceum  was  thought  more  healthful  than  the  Academia. 
On  which  account  Plato,  being  advifed  by  the  pbyficians  to  re« 
move  to  it,  faid,  that  he  would  not  remove,  even  to  the  top  of 
mount  Atho8,'to  procure  thegreateft  longevity,  JElian,  \tl»  10. 
Ariftotle,  the  fcholar  of  Plato,  after  his  return  to  Athens  from 
the  tuition  pf  Alexander,    finding  the  academy  occupied  by 
Xenocrates,  chofe  the  Lyceum  as  the  place  for  his  fcbool  >  ^nd 
becaufe  he  taught  thofe  who  attended  him  walking,  (7r«f<iraTwv,) 
or  in  the  Peripatos  or  walking  place  of  the  Lyceum^  hence  he 
was  >:allcd   the  PERIPATETIC,.  Biogen.  Laert.   v.  i.   and 
his  followers  Peripatetics,    Cic.  Acad.  i.  4.  j    Fin.  iii.  a,» 
li,  &c.      , 

^  In  the  pvt  of  Cevanicus  next  the  city  there  were  a  great  mtny  tomb?, 
pariicolarly  of  fuch  as  h«4  fallen  in  battle,  Pmiffin,  i.  29.  ^  Tkucydid-  ii.  )«.•) 
Cc.  fam.  IT*  xa. }  Fin.  v.  x.  Tbe  tK^denvf  i$y  near  the  river  Ccpbifltt%  ao^ 
Coi5noa. 

^  Plato  was  fttcceeded  in  the  academy,  firft  by  his  nephew  Spevsityv*,  and 
then  by  hit  fcholar  XF  NOCR  ATES,  a  native  of  Cbalcedon,  who  waa  fe  remarkable 
for  his  veracity,  that  when  he  was  called  befoie  a  court  of  juAke,  to  give  bis  evi- 
dence upon  oath,  all  the  judges  declined  exafiing  it,  and  declared  they  would  be  fads- 
ficd  with  his  fimple  a0irniatioo,X'd^/.  iv.  7.  |  Cic,  Ait  i.  16.  \  Salh.  5.  j  Fal*  JAa*. 
ii.  zo  fn. 

When  the  ambafladors  of  Alexander  brought  htm  a  prefent  of  fifty  talents,  he  ie« 
jeOrd  it}  but,  that  he  might  not  feem  (o  defpifc  the  libeialtty  of  the  king^  he  ac- 
cepted tbirly  minae,  GrV.  Tuft.  ▼.  31.  ^ 

Xeaocrates  waa  of  unpol  Oied  manqai»  f»  that  Plato  ofed  to  c^hoit  him  to  faaifica 
to  the  graces^  Fhttsrcb*  m  M^no. 

Ariftotle 
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Arillotle  continaed  ro  teach  here  for  twelve  years,  tilt  the 
death  of  Alexander ;  when  being  accufed  by  Eurymedon^  a  prieft^ 
of  propagating  impious  tenets,  and  apprehending  the  fate  of  So* 
crates,  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  where  he  remained  till 
he  died)  Strab*  x.  448.  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
323,  His  body  was  conveyed  to  his  native  city  Stagira,  where 
his  memory  was  honoured  with  an  ahar  and  a  tomb. 

Afiftotlc  was  fucceeded  by  his  fcholar  THEOPHRASTUS, 
who  was  fo  popular  at  Athens^  that  he  is  faid  to  have  beea 
attended  at  one  time  by  two  thoufand  fcholars,  LaerU  v.  37. 

The  CYNOSARGES  lay  a  little  north  of  the  Lyceum,  on 
a  rifing  ground,  containing  a  gymnalium,  a  temple  of  Hercules^ 
and  a  (acted  grove,  Liv.  xxxi.  24.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  named 
from  a  white  or  fwift  dog  {wm  u^yog  v.  hvuy  Xtuxn^)  which  fnatdied 
away  part  of  the  facrifice  offered  to  Hercules,  Hefych^  &  PaufaUf 
i.  19.  in  this  gymnaGum  foreigners,  or  citizens  of  half  blood, 
th|it  is,  who  had  a  foreigner  for  their  mother,  as  Themillocles^ 
ptrformed  their  exercifes,  Plutarch,  in  Themtjf.  princ.  Here' 
ANTISTHENES,  the  philofopher,  taught  his  opinions;  and 
hence,  as  fome  fay,  he  was  called  the  Cyn'rc.  Laert.  vi.  13. 
or,  according  to  others,  from  his  fnarling  humour.  Fi;om  him^' 
thofe  philofophers  diRingui(hed  by  their  rufticity  and  indelicacy 
of  manners,  called  Cynics^  derived   their  origin,  Cic.  Off,   u 

The  purpofe^of  Antifthenes,  however,  and  oT  his  immediate 
fucceflbrsy  was  to  inculcate  the  love  of  rigid  virtue,  and  a  con* 
tempt  of  pleafure  \  that  every  one  fliould  (ludy  to  be,  as  Horace 
exprefles  it,  Virtutis  vera  aijlof  rigiduf que  fatelleSi  ep.  i.  i.  17. 
But  that  poet  feems  to  prefer  the  accommodating  manners  of 
Arifiippus  of  Cyrene^  the  contemporary  of  Antifthenes,  and  alfo 
a  fcholar  of  Socrates,  lb.  i8.  &  17. 

.  So  great  was  the  ardour  of  Anfifthenes  for  knowledge,  tliat 
though  be  lived  at  the  Piraus^  he  came  every  day  to  Athens^ 
about  five  miles,^to  hear  the  le6iures  of  Socrates.  He  early 
difcovered  a  propenGty  to  feverity  of  manners,  by  the  meannefs 
of  his  drefs.  The  intention  of  this  Socrates  is  faid  to  have 
perceived,  and  to  have  faid  to  him,  "  Through  your  rags  I  fee 
••  your  vanity,*'  Laert.  vi,  8.;  JEUan.  ix.  35. 

Antifthenes  was  fucceeded  by  DIOGENES,  a  native  of 
Slno|y  in  Ponttts,  hence  called  CtnIcus  Sinopbus,  Ovid.  Pont, 
i*  3.  67..  whom  Antifthenes,  on  his  firft  application  to  become 
hi&  fcholar,  Teje£led  with  threats,  and  even  with  blows ;  but 
upon  his  perfeverance  admitted  him,  and  afterwards  made  hini 
bis  companion  and  fri^nd^  JEUan.  x.  16.;  Laert •  vi.  21* 
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Diogenes  wore  a  coarfe  cloak,  carried  a  wallet  and  a  (laff, 
made  the  porticoes  and  other  public  places  his  habitation,  and 
depended  upon  cafual  contributions  for  his  ftibflftence.  Being 
difappoiiited  in  procuring  a  cell,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  tub 
or  large  open  veflVI,  Lneri.  ib,* s  Juvenal,  xiv.  308.  Alcxan- 
dcr  the  Great  is  faid  to  have  vifited  him^  and  after  convcrfinj^ 
with  him,  to  have  afkcd,  if  there  were  any  fervice  he  could 
render  him,  "  Tes^  fays  Diogenes,  "  not  to  Jiand  between  me 
**  and  the  fun  i^'  for  he  was  then  baflcing  himfelf:  Upon  which 
the  king  exclai6ied,  "  J^ l%oere  not  Akxandeft  Invou/dbe  D'u' 
•«  genes  "  Sencc.  Benef.  v.  4.5  Cic.  Tufc.  v.  32. 

The  mod  diftinguiflied  philofopher  of  this  feft  after  Diogc- 
ncsi  was  CRATES,  whofe  fcholar  was  ZENO,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoics.  The  moral  do£irines  of  thefc  two  fefts  were 
nearly  the  fame;  hence  they  are  joined  by  Juvenal,  xiii-  121. 
and  are  faid  to  differ  only  in  drefs,  {((inicd  djfiare^)  lb.  I22f 
irhe  Stoics  were  remarkable  for  wearing  their  hair  (hort,  (7//// 
/upercilio  brevior  coma,  Juvenal,  ii.  15.)  or  rather  cat  {detonfa) 
to  the  (kin,  Per/,  iii.  54. 


Dif^on  rftbe  INHABITANTS  e^nd  GovSENMfiNT  ^  Atbehs. 

TiiE  inhabitants  of  Athens  were  of  three  kinds;  citizens, 
(ircAiraf,)  fojoumers  or  foreigners,  (f^Toix0i,  inquilini,)  and 
flaves  (}bt/Xo<).  The  number  of  citizens,  or  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  was  twenty  thoufand,  and  under 
Pericles  they  were  hardly  fo  many,  Plutarch,  in  Pericle.  By  an 
account  taken  under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  number  of  citi- 
zens was  twenty-one  thoufand  \  of  foreigners,  ten  thou&nd  \ 
and  of  flaves,  four  hundred  thoufand  f .  Athene,  vi. 

The  foreigners  had  no  ihare  in  the  government,  but  each 
put  himfelf  under  the  protedion  of  fome  citizen^  Terent.  Eun. 
y.  9.  9.  to  whpm  he  was  obliged  to  render  certain  fenricesy  H 
the  clients  at  Rome  did  to  their  patrons  %. 

^  According  to  Joveiud,  mtde  i/fetrth  bfked,  (tefs,)  and  eoBrc^naitly  in  no  daa* 
gtr  of  firi.     If  it  happened  to  cnck,  it  was  ibldered  with  lead  (fiumh§  commjf*)* 

f  BttC  feme  fuppofe  ao  error  in  AtiieoBas,  and  that  the  oumb^  of  llaYca  wasenlj 
iorty  tboufand* 

J,  They  p4d  annually  to  tke  ftate  t  tri^to  of  tw«l««  drtekwiet  (aboat  niae  llul* 
lings,)  for  beadp  of  families,  and  fix  drachm*  for  their  wites  and  c^iMran.  f uch  at 
failed  might  be  fold  as  flaves,  which  is  faid  to  have  happened  to  Xenocratea  the  philo* 
Ibpher  \  on  which  occtQon  Demetrios  Phalereus  pwchafed  hin,  aftd  (hen  gave  him  hit 
liberty,  paert,  iv.  24. )  bat  Plotarch  fays  be  wai  icfcoed  by  Lycorgut  the  oratory  m 
Fiamn.  p.  375.  It  was  made  capital  for  ftraogeit  to  buinde  thonictfea  into  cfa« 
afleiDbiKs  6f  the  people^ 

The 
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The  Athenians  treated  their  flaves  with  great  humanity. 
There  was  an  afylum  for  them  in  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  P/ii- 
^arch,  in  vita  Tiefei, 

The  Athenians,  accprding  to  their  fortune,  were  divided 
into  four  clafles.  Thofe  who  had  an  income  of  500  medimm^ 
that  isy  500  meafures  of  corn  or  oil,  compofed  the  firft  ciafs* 
and  were  called  Pentacofto^tnedimni.  Thofe  who  had  3oq  m^- 
dimni  of  income,  and  could  maintain  a  horfe  for  the  war,  com- 
pofed the  fccond  clafs,  and  were  called  Harfe^men  or  Knights*  ' 
Thofe  who  had  only  200  medimni  compofed  the  third  clafs,  and 
were  called  Zeugita.  Thofe  who  had  not  that  income  formed 
the  fourth  clafs,  and,  although  they  had  the  right  of  fuffr;)gc, 
were  excluded  from  all  olEces  of  truft,  Pollux,  viii.  10.;  Plu^ 
tnrch.  in  Moloney  in  Arijtide  et  comp,  inter  eum  et  Catonem. 

Cecrops  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  tribes  \  Clifthencs, 
the  chief  of  the  family  of  Alcmseon,  who  had  contributed  greatly 
to  the  expulfion  of  Pififlratus,  divided  them  into  ten  tribes. 
When  Pemetrius^  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  expelled  the  Macedo- 
nians from  Athens,  two  tribes  more  were  added. 

By  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  fovereign  power  was  veiled  in  the 
people,  who  determined  every  thing  of  importance  in  their 
affemblies,  (IxxX^nai,)  where  all  the  citizens  had  an  equal  vote» 
except  fuch  as,  for  any  crime,  were  declared  infamous,  (artjCAot,) 
and  on  that  account  were  excluded. 

To  prepare  bufmefs  for  the  cognifance  of  the  people,  and  to 
perform  various  other  public  fun£iions,  Solon  initituced  a  S£« 
Nate,  confiding  at  firft  of  four  hundred  members,  one  hun- 
dred out  of  each  tribe ;  and  afterwards  of  five  hundred,  when 
the  number  of  tribes  was  increafcd  to  ten^  fifty  being  chofea 
out  of  each.  The  fenators  were  all  chofen  by  lot,  and  in  like 
manner  the  perfons  who  prefided  in  the  fenate,  called  Pryt^nes. 
The  fenate  was  elefted  annually,  and  the  preGdent  changed 
every  day.  When  the  tribes  were  ten  in  number,  each  tribe 
in  its  turn  furniihed  prefidents  for  thirty-five  days,  and  the  firft 
four  tribes  for  thirty-^fix  days  each,  which  made  up  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  days,  the  length  of  a  lunar  year^  being  that 
firft  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  *. 

The  fenate  met  every  day  except  on  feftivals.  .The  plac^ 
where  it  met  was  called  Prjtanium.    Here  the  fenators  of  that 

*  WhtQ  tiie  trtber  were  aiMfe  twelve,  the  fenators  4>f  each  tribe  piefided  for  a 
■UMkth  \  aad  then  the  HumKer  of  the  fenate  wm  Slx  bundled }  kuC  this  oid  of^  uJce  place 
fiil  af icr  Athcnt  had  loft  iu  ipdffcndcncc» 
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tribe  whofe  tur^i  it  was  to  prefide,  were  fof  the  time  fupparted 
at, the  public  cxpence.  rhcy  divided  thrmfelve^  into  five  decurutt 
or  committees  of  ten,  and  the  feven  feniors  of  each  decuria 
prefided  alternately  for  fevtn  fucceflive  days.  He  who  was 
prcfidcrnt  of  th<5  fenate,  prefidcd  alfo  in  the  'aflembly  of  the 
people;  and  during  the  fhort  continuance  of  his  oSice  was 
intruded  with  the  fcal  of  the  republici  and  with  the  keys  of  the 
citadel  and  of  the  treafury. 

The  aflcmblies  of  the  people  were  either  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary. There  were  four  ordinary  meetings  every  thirty-five 
or  thirty-fiK  days  Extraordinary  afiembiies  were  fgmmoned 
when  occafion  required. 

The  aflcmblies  of  the  people  were  held  in  the  Forum^  in  the 
PnyXf  or  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  There  lay  an  appeal  to  the 
people  from  all  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  \  but  the  people  could 
deliberate  about  nothing,  unlefs  laid  before  them  by  the  fenate. 

The  chief  niagiftratcs  of  Athens  were  the  nine  archons. 
The  firft  archon  was  called  The  ARCHON,  by  way,  of  emi- 
nence, or  EpGtiymos,  from  his  name  appearing  at  the  head  of 
i\\  a«£^s  and  decrees  for  that  ^carj  Plutarch,  in  Arijlide ;  the 
fecond  archon  was  called  BaaiXfc/;  or  the  Kirtg^  the  third,  the 
Polcmarch  i  and  the  other  fix,  Thefmotheta.  Thefc  archons 
hadeach  a  particular  jurifdi£l ion.  .  'I'hehr  perfons  were  facred. 
They  wore  a  crown  of  myrtle  as  the  fymbol  of  their  authority. 
foUux.  viii.  9.  §  86. 

The  chief  court  of  judicature  at  Athens  was  the  Areopagus^ 
fo  called  from  the  place  of  its  meeting,  the  Areopagus^  or  hill 
of  Mars  *. 

A  guard  of  Scythians,  and  other  barbarians^  called  Toxa/aif 
were  maintained  by  the  publiCj  to  be  in  readinefs  to  afTiil  the 
nijgidrates  in  executing  th«  fentcnces  of  courts  of  juliice,  and 
preferving  order  in  the  public  affemblics,  Poliux.  viii.  10.; 
Arijhph.  in  Acharn*  v.  54.  \  L^ifl.  v.  434.     Thcy-werc  fo  fond 

*  A  body  of  piiefts,  called  EvmolfiJa^  judged  concerning  th^  viola' jon  of  (crtiiiii 
Acred  rices,  pirticalarly  of  thofe  of  Ceres,  and  ufually  wirh  the  grrateil  rigour.  Per- 
Ions  accufed  of  impieiy  were  fometimea  tried  before  courts  of  juftice}  rbu&  iSfcbJius 
the  poet,  jC/iati.  v.  19.  Anaxag5ras,  Laert.Vu  13.  Proug^as  having,  in  ihs' be- 
ginning of  a  book,  .expreifed  a  doubt  about  the  exigence  of  the  god$,  «as  banned 
Athenf,  and  bis  ho.ks  burnt  in  the  forum,  Laert.  ix.  51. ;  Gc»  Nat.  D»  !•  23.  Al- 
cibiades,  upon  a  fufpicion  of  ha%ing  maiilated  the  fUtues  of  Mercury,  was  condemnei 
to  die,  his  eftatcs  fo  d,  and  the  prieiis  ordered  to  pronounce  imprecations  againft  him, 
JW^.  4.  ;  Fluurfh.  p.  202.  Even  the  iligbtrft  tranfgreffioo^  agaiaft  religion  fiH« 
Ibmetimes  puniflied  capitally,  Mr^an,  v.  i^.  ^  !;#  |  ?»//M;r.  ix.  6.  §  75, 
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of  wine  thati  <'  to  drink  Hki  a  Scythian^*  became  proTerbial  for 
drinking  to  excefs,  Hirodot.  vi.  84* 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable  laws  of 
Solon. 

In  public  diflenfions  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  take  a  fide^ 
under  pain  of  death  or  baniibmepty  GeL  ii.  i2.|  Plutarch,  in 
Solone^* 

Whoever  lived  an  idle  iife»  fquandered  his  father's  property, 
or  refufed  to  fapport  his  parents  when  in  wantj  was  declared^ 
infamous.  But  if  the  father  had  neglefled  to  breed  hb  fon  to 
feme  trade,  the  fon  was  not  bound  to.  maintain  b}s  father, 
although  in  wiant'.  Children  born  of  a  courtezan  were  alfo 
exempted  from  this  obligation.  It  was  incunibent  on  member* 
of  the  Areopagus  to  inquire  by  what  means  every  perfon  fub-^ 
Gfted  i  which  regulation  is  thought  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  Herodci.  ii.  iTJ^i'DsoJor,  up,  70. 

Young  women,  unlefs  heirefles,  brought  no  fortune  to  their 
hulbands,  but  three  fuits  of  cloaths,  and  fome  moveables  of 
little  value^  that  marriages  might  not  be  ccntra£led  from  inte- 
rcited  motives. 

An  archon  who  appeared  in  public  with  the  enfigns  of  his 
office,  in  a  (late  of  intoxication,  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death, 
Laert,  in  Solon.  $  57. 

Children  whofip  parents  had  fallen  in  the  fervice  of  tKeir 
country^  wer^  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expence  till  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

He  who  kept  company  with  diiTolute  women,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  fpeak  in  the  afiemblies  of  the  people. 

Thofe  who  )tad  no  children  might  leave  their  goods  to  whom 
they  pleafed  \  which  was  not  formerly  the  cafe|  but  the  next 
heirs  always  fucceeded. 

It  was  prohibited  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead  ;  and  likewife  to 
revile  the  living  at  facred  folemnities,  in  courts  of  juflice,  or 
at  the  public  fpe£lacles. 

Solon  made  no  law  againft  parricide,  to  render  that  crime 
the  more  an  obje£l  of  hortor,  by  fuppofing  it  impolhble,  Cic. 
Rofc,  25. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  written  on  wooden  tables,  GelL  ii. 
12.  and  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  citizens.  The  people  bound 
themfelves  by  an  oath  to  obferve  them  for  au  hundred  years^ 
Solon  then  left  Athens  and  went  into  foreign  countries,  where 
be  remained  for  ten  years,  Plutarch. 

f  G^inxUifi  pi  mftSiimn  mn  ^triut  utm$  fmUfmffti.    Cic  Att.  x.  i . 
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Difcripiion  of  the  Country  of  ATTtCA,  and  of  the  other  DlvlTtons 

o/GRJECl^  PROPRIA. 

The  chief  mountains  in  Attica  were  Htmhttu^i  near 
Athens,  famdus  for  producing  honey,  Pau/an.  i.  32.;  Horat* 
t)d.  ii.  6.  14.;  Sat,  ii.  2.  15.  therefore  compared  to  Hyhla  in 
Sicily,  SiLxiv.  200.;  Martial,  vii.  87.  8.  and  called  dulchhf 
Tovcnal.  xiii.  185.  alfo  for  producing  marble*,  Strai.ix,  399., 
j[^/in.  xxxyu  3.  &  5.  xvii.  i.-—^I^entelYcu8,  likewife  faipous 
for  its  inarble  quarries,  Paufan.  ii.   32.;  Strab,  ib.s   Cic.  Att,, 

i.  8. Laurius,  v.  -ic/m,  near  the  promontory  of  Sunium^ 

where  were  filve'r  mines,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  a  con- 
fiderable  revenue,  Thucydid.  ii.  55.  vi.  91.  and  which  Themif- 
tocks  prevailed  on  them  to  appropriate  to  the  building  of  ihips, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus^p,  113.;  Herodot,  vii.  144.  Thcfe  mines 
had  failed  inltbetime  of  Sttabo,  ibid^^  fo  Paufanias  fays,  i.  I. 
■— — The  other  mountains  were,  Brileffus^  jSSgiSleus^  Larius^ 
i,ycabettus^  Plin.  iv.  7.  and  Parnes  or  rarnethus^  all  of  them 
fruitful  in  timber  and  olives,  fome  of  them  in  wine,  Stat.  Tbeb. 
xii.  620. 

About  ten  miks  north-eaft  of  Athens  ftood  MARATHON, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  t^erfians  by  Miltiades,  Strab.  ix. 
399.  A  foldier  ran  from  the  field  of  battle  to  carry  the  news 
to  Athens,  but  was  fo  fpent  when  he  reached  the  place,  that 
having  uttered  thefe  words,  X^ipirf,  x^^^^y'^^i  Rfjoice^  we  are 
conquerors^  he  fell  down  and  expired,  Plutarch,  de  gloria  Athen* 
7.  Ihofe  who  fell  in  the  battle  had  fmall  columns  ere<^ed 
over  their .  tombs,  with  their  names  infcribed,  Paufan,  u  32. 
Near  Marathon  was  a  mar(h,  where  many  of'  the  PerCans, 
being  entangled  in  their  flight,  were  flain,  lb,:  mofl:  of  them 
retreated  to  their  (hips,  feveral  of  which  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Athenians  f,  Herodot,  vi.  115. 

Sixty  ftadia,  or  feveh  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Marathon^ 
on  the  fouth  arin  of  the  Buripus^  flood  the  village  or  town 
Rhamnus^  near  which  Was  a  temple  of  IJ^Fem^sis,  the  avenger 
6f  infolence  {exofe  verba  fuperba  Dea^)  hence  called  Rham- 
MUSIA,  Ovid,  Tfifl,  v.  8.  9.  Stat,  Silv.^iiu  5.  5.  or  RuAMNU8is» 

*  HAice  trahs  Uymetti^i .  crofs  beami  or  pieces  of  Hymettian  marble,  Worgt,  n, 
if  •  3*  Some  take  trahts  for  beuns  of  wood  from  Hymettu^  \  but  PHny  alfo  has 
irmbei  ex  ptarmore^  xxxvi*  S.  f.  14. 

f  Ort  this  occafioD  the  bravery  of  one  Cynagyrut  is  particularly  extolled,  who, 
having  feized  a  (hip  with  both  his  hiinds,  and  thry  being  cutoff,  took  hold  of  it  with 
bis  teeth,  jfttftin,  ii.  9.  ;  but  Herodotus  only  fay«,  «  that  having  taken  hold  of  the 
fiern  with  his  baild,  and  the  hand  beJng  cut  off  with  a  battle-ise,  befell/*  vi.  114." 
A  finulac  ioftaoce  of  courage  is  recorded  of  one  Iciiius  at  Marfeilles,  Su9t,  Jul.  6S. 


■ 

4disj  OvU.  Met.  xiv.  6194.*^  smd  ia  it  a  ft^tae  of  thzt  goddei!^^ 
made  \>j  Phidi:^8  out  of  ^  block  of  Parian  marble^  which  (ha 
FcrCans  had  brought  to  ^xtik  a«  a  trophy  of  their  vi£kory  over 
the  Athenians,  fo  confident  were  they  of  fuccefsf,  Paufan,  i.  33. 

About  an  hundred  ftadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half  north- 
eaft  from  Athens,  was  the  ftrong  fort  PHYLEj  the  firft  placo 
feized  on  by  Thrafybulus  with  only  thirty  men,  when  be  freed 
Athens  from  th^  thirty  tyrants,  Who.  had  been  £et  over  that  city 
byLyfandcr,  Dhdor.  xiv.  32.;  l^ep,  in  Thrafyb.  2. 

Weft  from  this,  and  only  fixty  ftadia  from  Athene,  was 
ACHARN-/E,  the  chief  borough  (3nii«o^,  pogus^)  of  Attica, 
Habere  the  tyrants  encamped  wheo  they  marched  againd  Thra* 
fybulusi  Dkder.  it.  s^nd  where  formerly  the  Lacedaemonians, 
under  their  king  Archidamus,  encamped,  when  they  made  zx^ 
irruption  into  Attica,  at  the  beginning  of  the  FeloponneGan 
war,  Tbu^^J.  iu  19,  &c. 

Weft  from  Athens,  and  fouth-wcft  from  Acharnx,  was 
ELEUSIS,  y.  -r/y,  towards  Magara^  famous  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  rpyfteries  of  Ceres,  Cic.  Nat,  D.  u  42.  Spartian.  in 
Htdriano,  13.  wlience  the  town  is  called  Qeilealis  £leusi^| 
Ovid.  €p*  4>  $7*  and  the  goddefs  herfelf,  Eleusinia  Vater, 
Virg,  Cr*  i.  163.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Tripiolemuf,  the  fa- 
vpurite  of  Ceres,  whom  that  goddefs  taught  agriculture^  Pjif* 
fan.  1.  38.  The  plaiil  between  Eleufis  and  Acharnse  was  called 
CfiCROPiA,  Thucydid.  ii.  jp.  Th^  boundary  between  Attica 
)nd  B^otia  was  mount  CITHuERON,  Paufan.  ii. 

Among  the  boroughs  (^vijuot)  of  Attica  were,  Erciia,  the 
birth-place  of  Xenophon,  Laert.  ii.  48.  and  Gargettust^  the 
birth-place  oi  Epicurus,  Id.  x«  i.  whence  he  is  called  fetikr 
Gargettxus,  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  94. 

Of)  the  roa^d  to  Eubcea,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia 
from  Athens,  and  the  fame  diftance  from  the  confines  of  Boeotia, 
ftood  the  fortrefs  of  Decelia,  which  the  Spartans,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Alcibiades,  fortified  to  diilrefs  Athens  in  the  Pelopon* 
licfian  war,  Ne^.  in  Alcib.  4.  vifible  all  the  way  from  Athens^ 
Thucjd.  vii«  19* 

On  the  confines  of  Bgeotiai^  "^^^  (he  Eutipus,  and  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  AsQpusy  ftood  0R6pt;s>  which 
Strabo  places  m  Sceotia^  ix*  391.  and  Livy  in  Attica,  xlv.  27* 
About  twelve  ftadiaj  or  one  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  was  the 
temple  cf  Amphiiiiaus»  the  faipoiis  foothfayer,  (Argivus  Au«* 

*  Et  tumdis  hfefia  colit  fu^  nuptirui^  (i.  e.  KenKfin)  Rham/fus,  Lucan.  ▼.  &}i. 

•f  PKi4i«  4>d  dfoc  inijeriW  h»«  ovira  name  oo  tbit  iUtuc^  but  that  ^i  ^^racrttui  of 
Farosj  bit  fcbolar  and  favouilte,  Flin.  axxvi.  5* 
»  »l  «UR,) 
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CXTEif)  Horgt.  ed,  iii.  i6.  ft.  on  the  fpot  wliere  he  was  faid  to 
hare  been  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake^  Strab.  t^^spp*; 
Diodor,  iv.  6^'  Here  was  an  oracle,  which  thofc  who  confult- 
ed  were  obliged  to  abftain  from  wine  for  three  days,  and  from 
all  forts  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  Philo/lraU  in  viU.ApoU 
loniiy  ii.  37.  The  other  ceremonies  are  dcfcribed,  Paufan.  i. 
34.  Twenty  ftadia  from  Oropus  was  the  harbour  Delphinium^ 
oppofite  to  Eretria  in  Euboca^  the  pafTagc  to  which  is  forty 
(ladiai  Strab*  ix.  403* 

•  II.  MEGARIS,  a  fmall  country  at  the  top  of  the  Saronic 
gulf,  on  the  north,  feparating  Attica  from  the  territories  of 
Corinth,  included  by  forac  in  Attica,  Plin.  iv,  7.  yi  11.  but  by 
moft  diftinguifhed  from  it,  Strab.  ix.  pr* 

The  chief  city  was  MegXra,  ^a^  or  plur.  -^rum^  fituate  on 
a  riCng  ground,  eighteen  (ladia  from  its  harbour,  called  Ni« 
SAA,  -from  Ni/i/ft  the  fon  of  Pandion.  king  of  Ma:gara>  its 
founder,  Paufan,  i.  39.  which  flood  on  the  gulf,  and  was  con- 
nefted  with  Mcgara  by  a  double  wiall,  Strab.  ix.  391,  which 
the  Mepjarenfes  having  recovered  from  the  Athenians,-  after  be- 
ing pofTefTed  by  that  people  for  fome  time,  levelled  with  the 
ground,  Thuryd,  i.  67.  iv.  109. — —On  the  fide  of  Corinth,  the 
firft  town  was  Crofnmy6rt^  fometim^s  poffcffed  by  the  Mega- 
rcnfesj  and  fomctimes  by  the  Corinthians,  lb.  390.  &  Thucyd, 
iv.  42,  only  one  hundred  amd  twenty  (ladia  from  Corinth,  lb* 
45.  Next  *to  it  was  a  rugged  ridge,  called  the  Scironian 
rocks*,  from  one  SCIRON,  a  noted  robber,  flain  by  Thefeus, 
Plutnrch,  in  TA^feven  miles  in  lencth,  Plin,  iv.  7./!  11.  along 
whieh  the  road  from  Attica  to  Peloponnefus  ran,,  Sirab.  ix. 

3y»t- 

•   The  other  towns  of  Maegaris,  Paga  and  Mgijlhena^  were  in* 
confiderabie,  Paufan.  i.  44. 

The  people  of  Megara  had  twenty  galleys  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  Herqdot.  viii.  45.  and  three  hundred  men  at  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  Id.  ix.  :i8.  After  this  they  were  frequently  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Athenians,  Thucyd.  ii.  31.  iv.  6<r,  &c«  DiMfcr^ 
xii.  5.  44.  &  66,  xiii.  65.  This  vn^s  the  cafe  in  the  time 
of  Socrates  ;  but  notwithllanding,  £TJCLID,  a  native  of 
Maeg&ra,  who  had  attended  that  j^hilofopher  before  the  war 
broke  out,  ufed  fometimes  afterwards  to  come  to  Athens  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  fet  out  in  the  evening,  difguifed  in 
the  drefs  of  a  woman,  and  having  fpent  the  night  with  Socra- 

*  (Infamn  Sryrtm  p4trje,  Sttt.  Theb.  i.  333.  Sc^Iis  mmm  Stirmh  inhger^f 
Ovid.  Met.  Vii.447.) 

t  Mcg'fa  ^<«  anciently  called  AlcaTMoe,  OW.  Met,  Yiii.  8*  $ai  JslubM  b| 
the  LeISget  I  beacr  ifi/'^jg^ctJ  Rutra,  the  co»ft  9f  Mc{«r*»  lb»  6« 
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l«,  departed  before   day-break.     The   diftance  was  twenty 
mileSj  GelL  vi.  10.  » 

III.  BCEOTIA  exteiK^ed  on  the  weft  of  Attica  and  Mxgaris, 
from  the  Euripus  to  the  Corinthian  gulph.  It  was  a  fertile 
country,  but  covered  with  a  thick  air,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
render  the  inhabitants  dull,  C/V.  ^^  FatOy  4.;  Divinat.  i.  36. 
vihtnce .  Bceot urn  in  crajfo  jurares  asre  tiatum^  Horat.  ep.  11.  i, 
244.  J  fo  Juvenal,  x.  50.  The  Boe  >tian8  attended  more  to  the 
improvrmcnt  of  bodily  ftreiij»th  than  to  the  cuhivation  of  the 
mind,  Nep.  in  Alcib,  11. ;  Strah*  ix.  401.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  ingenious  men  produced  in  this  country. 

The  capital  of*  Boeotia  was  THEBjE,  v.  Thebi^  Thebes, 
built  by  CADMUS  the  Pboenrcian,  Paufan.  ix.  5.  who  firft 
introduced  letters  into  Greece,  *Herodct.  v.  58.  from  whom  the 
citadel  was  called  Cadmea^  Nep.  Pelopid.  I.  furrounded  with 
walls  forty-three  ftadia  in  circumference,  having  feven  Rates, 
hence  called  Hepiapylos^  Paufan.  ib.  &  8. ;  Juvenal,  xii'?.  26. 
Stat.  Theb.  lii.  39.  the  native  place  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules, 
Plin.  iv.  *]•  f.  12.  of  Pindar,  PclopTdas,  and  Epaminondas  ; 
fituaie  on  the  river  I/menus^  Paufan.  ix.  10.  (celer  Ifmhios^ 
Ovid.  Met.  ii.  244.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  as  of  Athens,  were  divided  into 
three  claflfes  ;  citizens,  naturalifed  foreigners,  and  flaves, 
Diodor^  xvii. 

There  were  frequent  contcfts  between  the  favourers  of  oli- 
garchy and  democracy,  7hucyd.  iii.  62.  The  expofing  of  chil- 
dren, ufual  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  prohibited  at  Thebes, 
£lian,  ii.  7. 

The  Thebans  were  long  defpifed  by  the  other  Grecian  (late s, 
for  having  bafciy  joined  the  Perfians  when  they  invaded  Gieece, 
HerodoU  vii.  233.  For  this  they  were  feverely  puniflied  by 
Paufanias,  Herodot.  ix.  8^.  Afterwards,  being  jealous  of  the 
Athenians,  and  fearing  their  refentment,  they  formed  an  al- 
liance with"  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whom  they  were  of  great 
fervice  in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  Thucydid,  But,  after  its  con- 
ciufion,  the  Lacedasmoniand,  finding  a  favourable  opportunity, 
ledttced  Thebes  under  their  dominion,  eftabliflied  in  it  their 
favoarite  form  of  government,  ariftocracy,  and  placed  a  garri* 
fon  in  the  citadel.  It  was  freed  by  the  valour  and  condud  of 
Pclopidas,  Nep.  Pel.  i. 

Under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminonda;;,  Thebes  was  the  mofl 
powerful  city  in  .Greece.  It  was  deflroyed  by  Alexander ; 
above  Cx  thoufand  were  (Iain,  and  thirty  thoufand  made  prifon* 
crs  and  fold  as  flaves,  Diodon  xvii.  14.  Twenty  years  after  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Caflandcr,  DiQdor.  xix.  54.  j  Paufan.  ix.  6.  &  7. 

la 
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In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  nothing  but  an  incou{iderabIe  tiI* 
lage,  ix.  402. 

The  chief  mountains  of  Boeotia  are,  HelTcon  and  PiMPLili 
on  the  confines  of  Phocis,  facred  to  the  Mufes*,  near  ThcbeSi 
Theu'mj^sus,  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  344.  On  t!ie  confines  of  Me* 
garis  is  mount  CiTHiERON,  pn  which  the  Bacck<t  performed 
the  orgm  or  facred  rights  of  Bacchua,  Viirg,  ^n.  iv,  302.  There 
arc  in  Boeoria  ftveral  fountains,  often  mentioned  by  the  poets 
as  facred  to  the  Mufes,  Dirce  at  Thebes,  whence  Pindar  is 
called  Dircmis  cygniu^  the  Dircean  or  Theban  fwan,  Herat,  od* 
iv.  2.  25.  Aganippe,  v.  -iV,  -W/x,  and  Hippocrene^  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Helicon  f.  Ovid>  Fqfi,  v.  7.;  Piin.  iv.  7.  Juvtnal.  vii. 
6.  and  the  fmall  river  Permejfus^  v.  -//,  -Wii. 

About  feventy  ftadia  fouth  from  Thebes,  Thucyd,  ii.  5.  flood 
PLATiEA,  V.  -if^f,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Citberon,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  river  Asopus,  Strab*  ix.  p.  412.  which,  running 
through  a  beautiful  plain,  joins  the  Ifmenus,  a  little  btrlow 
Thebts,  lb. p.  408^  and  after  running  a  confiderable  way  flows 
into  the  Euripus.— — Near  Plataea,  Mardonius,  with  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thoufand  Peifians,  was  defeated  and  (lain  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  Paufanias,  and  the  Athenians  under 
Ariftitlcs,  lb.  4x2.;  Herodot.  ix.  IS'-^TJ' 

Plarjca  was  founded  by  the  Thcbans,  Thucyd.  lii,  61.  but  ha- 
ving revolted  from  them  and  joined  the  Athenians,  lb.  it  was 
attacked  by  theXacedx'monians  and  Thebans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war  -,  and  being  taken,  after  a  moll  obdinate  refi (lance, 
was  deftroyed,  and  the  citizens  put  to  the  fvvord  j:,  lb,  68* 

Wea  from  Platwa  ftood  LEUCTRA,  famous  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Lacedxmonians  by  Epaminondas,  tlic  mod  dreadful  they 
ever  received,  whereby  they  loft  the  pre-eminence  among  the 
Grecian  flatus,  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered,  Sirab, 
ix.  414.  ^  DrWi^r.  XV.  55.  &  56.  near  the  lake  CopaIs,  fo 

*  The  Mufes  are  hence  called  BelUouiadh^  Pcrf.  procem.  4. ;  Lucrct.  i>i.  io5«. 
(fing.  HflkZnUt  a  poem  or  forig,  Stat.,  Sih.  v.  3.  30.)  and  PimpleUes,  fing.  Pim(>l2U\ 
iocar.  Phnp/eiy  HoYatt  od.  I.  46.  9.     The  common  reading  h«e  is  P'mtlea, 

f  Said  to  havf  been  fbtmed  by  a  ftrokc  oi  tke  hoof  of  (he  horfc  Pc^nrus;  hencC 
died  Vatum  finjcutt  antr.is  Cfirgonct  pereufj'ui  equo,  Stat.  Tbeb.  iv.  60.  Pom  Mtduj^MH 
beCiufe  Ptgafus  Iprurig  from  the  bl(»od  of  the  Gordon  MedoTa,  0^'td.  Met,  r.  31a. 

\  ]n  the  temple  of  Diana  at  FUrira  wat  the  monumcuc  at  one  EuclfJatf  t  citraen 
•f  the  place,  who,  when  the  Greeks,  after  the  departure  of  the  Perfiam,  vrere  com- 
snanded  by  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  to  extingu'fh  all  the  fire*  in  rhcir  temples,  as  having 
been  polluted  by  the  barbaiians,  and  to  fetch  new  lire  fiom  Delphi  for  frcred  purpofe!:, 
went  from  I'laxa  to  Delphi,  t«x>k  fome  fire  from  the  altar,  and  returned  the  fame  daf 
to  PUtza  before  foo«fet  j  having  trateiled  00c  thoufand  ftadia,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty -five  miles,  on  foot,  but  expired  a  few  minutes  after  !)>*  ^irival,  Plttrarct.  m 
A'iilid.  p,  331.  The  Greeks  poA'cffed  uncommon  ag-lity  in  running,  being  tralnei 
to  It  from  their  infancy,  P/iit.  vti.  so.  and  ia  noA  to  wot  ccuriera  were  maintained  by 
l^poblic;  Htroda*  «i.  103.  Ice.  * 

.  named 
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faamed  from  the  town  Copjb,  fitu^te  oo  tbe  north  Cdc  of  it, 
ttrab*  iz.  406*  &  41  x.  into  which  the  river  Cephijfus  runs,  i^. 
Oo  the  fouth  fide  was  Haiiartus^  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain^ 
near  the  fmall  river  P^rinf^/;  deflroyed  by  the  Romans  iii 
the  war  with  Perfeus.  3,  &  Liv»  xWu  62.\  weft  of  which  was 
Corottta,  on  an  elevated  fituation  tlear  mount  Helicon,  S^ro^.  ivr 
4x1.  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  and  iJceotians  by 
Agefilaus,  ^^.  m  ^^^  4.;  Diffdor.  x\y»  85.  . 

Near  this  were  the  moft  extenfive  plains  in  Bceotia,  in  a  part 
of  which  were  marihes,  where  the  river  Melas  lofes  itfelfw. 
except  a  branch  of  it  that  joins  the  CephiiTas,  Plutarch*  in  SylL 
On  the  Weft  fide  of  this  plain,  near  the  confines  of  Pbocis^ 
thucyJid.  iv.  76.-ftood  CHiCRONEA,  the  birth-place  of 
Plutarch,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and 
other  Greeks,  by  Philip,  which  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  Diodor.  xwu  87*;  Strab.  ix.  414.  Here  alfo  Sylla  de^ 
feated  Archelaus,  the  lieutenant  of  Mithrida^es,  with  an  arm/ 

greatly  inferior  in   number,  Plutarch,  ik ^Near   this  was 

LsBADiA,'  now  Livadhi  whence  Grxcia  Propria  is  now  called 
ill  maps  by  that  name ;  as  fotne  think,  itnproperly. 

At  a  fmall  diftailce  from  this^  On  the  fide  of  a  ftream  called 
Hyrctha,  Was  ^  celebrated  oracle  of  Trophonius,  the  fan)e  with 
Mercury,  Cic.  NaU  D.-  iii.  2i.  in  a  fubterraneous  cavcj  Ih.  & 
itrab.  ix.  414.5  Paufan,  ix,  39.  Particular  founds  were  heard 
by  thofe  who  confulted  this  oracle,  Plutarch,  in  SylL  &  degenh 
iocratitp  40.  which  ufUally  tnade  them  grave  through  the  reft 
of  life:  hence  it  was  faid  of  a  perfon  remarkably  nielancholy 
and  gloomy,  "  He  comes  from  the  caVe  of  Trophonius,"  Scho*' 
Ha/l,  in  Arijlqph,  in  Nub.  i),  108. 

Near  Chaeron^a  alfo  was  Orcboth^nof^  to  which  Cha^ronea 
Was  once  tributary,  Tbucyd.  iv.  76.  Here  >^as  a  fountain  called 
JddaliuSf^hcrt'the  graces  were  fuppofed  to  bathe,  whence  Vchus 
is  called  Mater  ACidaLta,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  720.  &  S«n>.  iH  loc. 

Ou  the  fouth  of  mount  Helicon  was  Thespia,  v.  -/>,  facred 
to  the  mufes,  whence  they  are  called  THfeSPiADBS  Dba,  O^d. 
Met.Y.  310,5  Diodor.  iv.  29.     Its  port  on  the  Corinthian  gulph 

was  Creusa,  Liv*  36.  21.  or  CreUsis,  Paufan.  ix.  32. 

About  forty  ftadia  from  Thefpis  was  ASCR A,  a  fmall  village, 
the  birth-place  of  He  God,  &trdb.  ix.  409.  whence  he  is  called 
Afcraus  fmexy  Virg.  Ed.  vi.  70. 

On  the  Euripus  ftood  AULIS,  whence  the  Greeks  fet  fail  to 
ibe  fiege  of  Troy  *,  oppofite  to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  joined  by  a 
bridge  f-  ,  / 

*  After  beiog  long  detained  by  contnhry  winds  {  on  which  account  it  it  thought  to 
W  termed,  /ai^jui  cJaffihuttLucui,  v.  %i6. 

t  Here  Duna  wai  greatly  worihipped;  wi^jic^  this  tOMi  it  called  HxcatIia 
AvLifj  SuuAML  i.  447. 
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About  fliirty  ftadia  froni  Atilis  ftood  TANAGH  A,  on  an  cmi* 
nence,  near  the  river  Thermpdon,  the  bii'th^place  of  Corinna^ 
the  poetefs,  contemporary  with  Pindar.  The  niitives  were 
pai&onately  fond  of  cock«nghting|  Paufan.  ix.  22* 

.  Abbut  five  miles  from  Tanagra  w»s  a  temple  of  Apolb,  called 
DxLiuM^,  becaufe  built  af£er  the  model  of  chat  hi  the  ifiAud 
Delosy  &trah\  ix.  J04.  When  the  Athenians  were  defeated  near 
'  this  plac^  by  the  Boeotians,  Thucyd.  iv.  ^.  Socrates,  whtyhad* 
been  engaged  in  the  batHe«  Milan,  iii.  x*],  in  his  flight  found 
Xenophon,  who  had  fallen  from  his  horfe,  lying  on  the  ground : 
upon  which,  taking  him  on  his  ihonldersy  he  carried  him 
for  feveral  ftadia^  till  he  brought  him  to  a  place  of  fafety, 
Ztrah,  ih. 

There  were  in  Bocotia  fevc ral  other  places  of  lefs  importance  \ 
as,  Eluthera^  Phcr^y  AJpledon^  Acrmphiay  Ocalea^  Erjtljnt^  Cliffa^ 
Hyle^  Anckcay  &c.  The  fituation  of  fome  of  tlicfe  is  not  afcer- 
tained  *. 

IV.  PHOCIS. Its  chief  town  was  DELPHI,  called  alf# 

FythQf  or  Pyihia^  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo, 
(hence  called  DelfhIcus,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  543.  &  677.)  which 
ftood  on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  .mount 
ParnaJJuSy  and  near  the  Cafialian  fountain,  (fons  Caftalius  T. 
Caftaliay  fc.  aqua^  only  fixteen  lladia,  or  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, i9^rc^.  ix.  418.  not  furroundcd'by  walls,  but  defended 
on  three  fides  by  precipices,  Jujin*  xxiv.  6.  In  the  middle  of 
the  temple  was  a  fmall  chafm  in  the  ground,  whence  a  vapour 
iflued  which  threw  fuch  as  breathed  it  into  convulfions.  ft  is 
laid  to  have  been  at  firft  accidentally  difcovered  by  fome  goatSi 
Dicdor.  xvi.  26.  or  fliepherds,  Paujan.  x.  5.;  Plutarch.  deftS. 
WQC.  69.  The  prieflcis  (PYTHIA,  fc.  «?««,  fmcerdosi  Phoe- 
DASj  Luean.  v.  128.)  was  placed  above  this  openings  .upon  a 

*  The  mountainous  ptrt  Of  Beeotia,  particularly  that  in  which  moant  Helicon  %xA^ 
the  fountain  Aganippe  were  Incladed,  waf  called  AONIA^  /rom  Aon,  the  Ton  of 
Neptune^  Levant.  In  Stat.  T/:eh,  i.  34.  ill.  645.  or  Ttl/us  AoNiSy  ih.  vi.  16.  ao^ 
the  people  Aonei,  Id.  AthUl.  \  10.  ufed  alfo  at  an  ad^^ive  thus,  jSSum  in  wnrntts, 
mto  the  Baotian  tnouotaimt,  Helicon  and  Cithevoa^  ^irg.  XcL  ti*  65.  whence  wMT- 
ikif  "Jum,  plur.  the  Mofca,  Jitvenal.  vii.  59.  jicniJtty  -^y  fing.  the  Thehan>yr.  Eteu- 
cles,  StaU  tbeb.  ix.  95.  Aomge  moderatw  aula^  king  ofThebeSy  f^.  lit.  x.  So  Aumddm 
for  Aonidantmt  i.  e.  Thehanorumy  Ih.  ii.  697.  Atnm  mgrttx,  mount  Helicon^  Firg* 
C*  iii.  XX.  >£iif«/or«rrf ,  the  Mufes,  0«i^.  Tri^.  iv.  lo.  39.  £)<m^Imrm,  Bncchiu»as 
f  being  bom  of  SemeJ^,  a  Theban,  Id,  Art.  am.  i.  $iz.  ii.  380*  Aonius  ffotFts* 
Herculety  as  being  defcendrd  from  Thebes*  Ovid.  Jh.  39  q.  jfctdtt  aftur^  i.  cfiKt 
CabaUlmn  ▼.  Pegasgiis,  the  founuia  Hippocrene,  Ovid.  Faft,  iii.  456.  AtfUt  mtittp 
that  part  of  the  &gean  fea  bordering  on  Bceotia,  nrar  AuHs,  Ovid.  Met,  xii.  ^4..  Aomm 
iyrsf  the  lyre  Which  Apollo  u(ed  Iniong  the  Mufes,  Jd,  Amotf  i.  x*  iSi  Abmn  dm" 
tire  tamfct  v.  (Mtuty  tt  be  a  dlfiingaiihcd  poet|  Stat,  £/«•  v*  3*  9ft, 


tiiadifatt/rttppoTtcf!  onf  three  feet,  hence  called  a  Tripoo,  Dkdot. 
A.  kifinflt  a  coTerTngt>f  a  circular  form,  called  o'^a^c,  i^ithholes^ 
whence  &e  yapour  iflued,  Pollux,  x.  23.  8  u  Servius  on  Virgil 
fays  this  covering  was  niade  of  the  fltin  of  the  ferpent  Python, 
JEn.  ill.  92.    Pfudentius  calls  it  Cortina,  Apotbeos.  v.  506* 

The  pricftcfs  being  intoxicated  by  th«  prophetic  vapour^  with 
diflicvellcd  hair,  heaving  hex  bofoni,  foaming  Ht  the  n?outh^  and 
banog  hc^  whole  frame  agitated  in  a  wtinderful  tnanner,  l^trg. 
JBn.  ru  47. 1  Lucan.r.  165.  &c.  uttere^  h/^r  oracki  ufualfy  ia 
hexameter  verf^^  foihetimes  alfo  in  profe,  Strai,  ix.  419.  efpc- 
cially  lit  later  times,  \F/z/fjn>^.  dk  Pyth.  orac.  9*  24.  25   &c. 
This  orade  was  ftequcntiy  confatted  in  difficult  emergencies, 
not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  alfo  fay  neighbbuiing  narionft,  lAv.' 
i*  56.  and  the  temple  was  enriched  with  an  incredible  number 
ofthe'moft  valuable  prcfents,  Herodot.  &  Thticydid.  pn/jUm.  \ 
Paafan.  x.  9.  *,  ttridf.  ix.  420.     It^  riches  were  famous  evf n  in* 
die  time  of  Homer,  H.  i.  404^  Xerxes  fenra  body  of  four  thoit- 
fandtnen  to  plunder  it,  part  of  whom  ate  faid.  to  have  bem  de- 
ftrcyed  by  thuaderbolts  and  an  earthquake,  and  the  reft  almoit; 
all  cut  oflfbjr  the  people  of  Delphi,  who  had  fled  to  the  to  s  of 
Pamaflus,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Perfians,  Herodot  viii.  3^. 
&e.;  a  (Iriking  example^  as  Jufliu  obfei^es,  how  unavailing 
boman  ftrength  was  againft  the  gods,  ii.  12.   Several  agrs  after, 
an  army  of  Gauls,  under  Brennns,  Ihared  the  fame  fate,  Id. 
xxir.  7.  &C.     The  Phocenfes^  urged  by   the  exaflions  of  the 
Thebans,  fcized  on  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  employed  the 
riches  they  found  in  it,  amounting  to   10,000  talents,   i.  e* 
above  L.2,250,000,  Diodor.  xvi.  76^  ^o  hire  troops  to  defend 
themfeives  againn;  their  oppreflbrs.     The  Thebans  being  de- 
feated, called  in  the  aid  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  $  who  fo 
dexteroufly  availed  himfelf  of  this  war,  called  the  facred  war^ 
as  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  afl^airs  of  Gre^  ce,  that  in  iht 
end  he  reduced  that  whole  country  under  his  fubie^ion,  Jtiftm. 
rilL  I.   &c.     He  was  not  a  little  aflifted  by  the  prieftefs  of 
Apollo,  who,  bribed  by  money,  always  gave  fuch  refponfrs  as 
were  agreeable  to  Philip,  whence  Demofthenes  ufcd  to  fay  of 
her,  ihzt  (he  pAilippifed^  (^iXnr9r»^«v,  illam  cum  Philippe  facere,  J 
Cic.  divinat.  ii.  57.     Anciently  the  pricftefs  ufed  to  be  a  young 
virgin  ;    but  afterwards  always  above   fifty,  Diodor.  xvi.    26. 
When   the  bracle   was   moft  frequented,    there   were   thre<^ 
Pjiii^  appointed,  Plutarch,  dt  orac.  def. 

.  The  Pythia  was  fome times  fo  overpowered  by  the  exhalation  " 
from  the  cave,  that  it  proved  fatal  to  her,  lb.  &  Lucan.  v.  116. 
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la  aiiaiei^^  ^M^5?  ^  prieilefs  could  be  confulted  only  iit  ow 
inonth  of  t^e  ye^T^<.bttt  afterwards  once  erery  monthi  Ptutat^cb^ 
^ju^.  Gr£c.  9*  ., 

As  fcYcral  oracles  gave  their  refponfes  by  drawing  lots^  hencc^ 
rejfponfa  fortium  is  appUed  even*  to  tne  oracle  of  I)clphi,r  where  a 
yjcrbal  anfwer  was  always  retuinedi  Liv.  L  56k  called  Pjthkai 
vox^  Ib»  •  * 

*,  In  the  time  of  Cicero^  and  even  long  before,  this  oracle  had 
fallen  into  ^o^tenipt>  becaufe  tke  pvophetic  vapour  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  loft  its  fprce,  Cic.  dh.  li.  57.  At  length  it  en« 
tirely  ceafed,  Juvenal,  vi.  554. ;  Sirai,  ix.  419.  For:  this  Phi* 
tarch  afiigns  various  cauTeSj^  De  defefl.  orac.  and  Lucan,  v.  iu« 
&CC.  Some  have  .afq[ibed.  it  to  the  influence  of  Cbriiliai^ty. 
The  pirieftefs,  however.!  (till  continued  occafiopally  to  return 
anfwers,  as  to  Mer^  St^t.  Ner.  4p. ;  ^d  although  that  enip 
peror  is  fadd  to  have  deftroyed.  the  oracle,  Dio^  Ixiii.  14.  havinj^ 
nrft  pillaged  it  of  five  hundred  brazen  (latues,  Paufan*  x.  7.  yet 
it  feems  to  have  exifted  in  the  time  of  Julian>  and  after  hinw 
Tbeodoret*  bift^  ecclef*  liL  2  K*  .  » 

Delphi  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  AmphiByam  or  depu- 
ties of  the  confederated  ftates  of  Greece,  (commune  Gt\eda  con^ 
JtHumf  Cic.  Invent,  ii*  23.  Amphiclpnumj  quis  pracipvumfui$^ 
rerum  omnium  judicium.  Tacit*  Ann  ah  iy.  14.}  who  met  twice 
a-year  to  deliberate  about  mattets^  of  common  concern;  in 
Ipring  at  Dclphii  and  in  sutumn  al  Anthela^  a  village  near  the 
itraits  of  Thermopylae^  HtrodoU  vii.  zoo.  ;  Str^.  ix.  420.^ 
Paufan.  vii.  24.  hence  called  Pylaicum  consilium,. /./v.  xxxi. 

i2.  Paufanias  fays  it  was  inftituted  by  Amphidyon,  the  fon  of 
)eucalion,  x.  8.;  Strabo  fays,  by  AcriCus,  ix.  420.  The 
Amphifiyonic  council  confided  of  a  different  number  of  mem* 
bers  at  different' times.  It  confided  of  thirty  in  the  timeof 
raufanias,  who  recouofts  the  various. changes  it  underwent>x.  8. 
The  temple  of  Delphi  having  been  accidentally  burnt>  the 
Amphidyons  appointed  chat  three  hundred  talents  (hould  be 
contributed  by  the  different  dates  of  Greece  to  rebuild  it^ 
Herodct.  ii.  t8o.  The  Alcmaoiiid^,  or  family  of  Alcmxon^ 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Athens  upon  the  ufurpation  of 
Pifidratus,  undertook  to  execute  the  work  for  that  fum ;  and 
being  poiTefled  of  great  wealthy  built  feveral  parts  of  the  temple 

*  So  Pkjebje  A  toRTES,  O'utdm  Mtt.  lii.  130.  Tbut  alfo  confyftn fimt^  to  coo^ 
iiilt  the  oracle,  M  xi.  41 3*.  C/iryue  Jalutifera  mjierit  fuceurrere  rebus  Jort^.  ^vtttt^  fc« 
Phetkus,  by  a  favourable  anfwcrii^t  zt,  632.  drtai  ita  dicer e  for'tes^  tlut  \ht  iwerrio^ 
oiacle  I'aU,  ik,  647.      * 
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in  a  moie  fptendid  YAanner'than  diey  m^ere  boutid  to  do,  lAiich 
made  tkem  rexj  popular.  -They  are  iatd  to  have  prevailed  bti 
tbepiieftflfap  by  money,  whea  the  Lacedaei&oAians  came  to  coti« 
fait  ber,  ehber  oq  a  public  or  prirate  account,  always  to  add  in 
her  anfwers  to  them  a  itqueft,  ts  if  coming  from  Apollo, 
*[  tiaftApJbouktJra  AAtnst'  which  at  laft  they  eflFeaed,  al- 
tboag^  tbe  ftatc  of  Lacedstmon  was  then  joined  with  the  fa^- 
mily  of  Pififtrlkus  by  a  league  «f  friendSiip,  Id.  v.  62.  &  63.  * 

Delphi  was  beliered  to  be  the  centre  of  Greece*,  and  of  the 
earth,  &r/.  2.  Near  it  were  celebrated  the  Pythian  games, 
at  firft  every  nine  years,  and  afterwards  every  fifth  year ;  faid 
•to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by  Diomedes  in  his' return  from  tli^ 
Trojan  wvsyPaufan.  ii.  32.  After  being  for  fome  time  difcon-* 
daaed,  they  were  renewed  by  the  Amphiflyohs,'  in  the  third 
year  of  the  forty-eighth  olympiad,  Jb.  x«  7.  under  wh&fe  dir<fc-> 
tlon  they  were  celebrated.  The  combats  at  the  Pythian  were" 
much  the  fame  as  at  the  Olympic  games.  There  was  a  conteft 
about  muCcal'  eiceeUence,  1>oth  on  the  lyre  and  on  the  flute, 
Pmtfofu  X.  7.^  Strab,  ix.  4^1.  hence  Pjthia  cantart^  i.  e.  m 
Pjtbicis  ludisy  Herat,  art.  p.  414.  and  PyihauUsy  -^,  fuch  a  mu- 
£cian,  Hjgin*,  273.  \  Senec.  ep.  76.  f^etimes  put  for  one  that 
played  in  the  theatre,'  Vopife.  Carin*  19.  Th)sre  were  Jikewife 
prizes  for  isitelleAual  merit,  Phdarcb.  Syhtpof.  v*  2. ;  Plin,  v!i. 
^7.p— The  laurel  with  which  the  vidors  were  crownedj  accord- 
ing to  Lucan,  was  brought  fWim  Thefialy,  vL  409. 

On  tite  Corinthian  gulphftood  CIRRHA,  the  port  of  Delphi, 
{xty  ftadia  diftant,  Paufan.  x.  ^7. ;  Stfabo  fays,'  eighty  (ladia, 
ix.  418.  meaning  ^rob^bly  by  water  up  the  river  Plistus,  whidx 
winded  beautifully  through  a  plain,  where  was  the  HippodrSmas^ 
or  courfe  for  the  6que(lrian  races  at  the  Pythian  games  f,  Pau^ 

Near  Cirrha  was  Crijfa^  whkh  gave  name  io  the  bay  on 
which  diey  bothitood,  (finus  Crif^us^)  and  AtHichrr*ba  or  Am« 
TictRA,  famous  for  producing  hellebore,  Strah,  ix.  418.  which 
iiiyy  places  hi  Locris,  xxvi.  a6.     Hence  it  was  faid  of  a  perfon 

*  Orhh  im  audio p^i  Delphi^  Ovid.  Met.  x.  967.  >Mediam  ujque  tenenta  orhh  bumumf 
ib.  XV.  630.  LiKaa  ouikes  PAnuiTut  Uie  ceatrc,  ///(jj>i?n«  untutn,  fuamum  fimot^is 
hmCordlme^*)  v.  71. 

^  Grrhm  it  Ibmeiinies  put  for  Delphi^  or  for  th:  abode  of  Apollo ;  hence  he  is  c:t!led 
X>OMtii vt  CituHM,  yuvenaii,  .yii.  64.  CiRaA^.vs  vates,  i^.otui.  79.  and  Jtis- 
pricfteft  CmmiiJCA  virgo,  St^e,  Thtb.  iii.  196.  C'mbaa  antra,  the' prophetic  cavc, 
I.BCA.  ▼•95  ^md  tihi  €um  Orrha  f  S^md  (um  Ftrmeffdai  undaf  What  have  you  to 
»do  with  Deipbi  ?  What  with  the  water  of  Permeflis  ?  (a  river  in  Baotia,  flowing 
from  uaottac  Helicon,  facrad  to  Apollo «nd  the  Mufes,  called  al/b  Pekmissus,  ^vrg* 
£(/.  vi.  64.)  I.  e.  What  have  you  to  do  with  poetry?  MarttaU  u  77.  11/  So 
vQrj;^ar  CjrrMiS  fsilufit  SarffiU  »«^.i^/ lafpked  wtth'«the  gift  bf  pfopbecy,  Stat.  T4^, 
iii.  455.  ■  . 
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hfUeborej  let  hmgo:.to  Aaucyra»  HaraU  SaK  it.  3.  82^&  166. 
.^M-A  poet.  300. 5  Pvffi  i'ow^.  iv.,3,  54. ;  Ceii.  itTii,.r5*4 

Eaft  from  Delphi  ftood,  Davlis  v.  -la,  the  cily:  oilVeieas, 
^ucydid^  ii.  29.  whence  his  ^vjf^  Pffx^U  wfe^n  metaroorphttfcd 
into  a  nightingale,  (philomilA^ )  i$  calitd  DaOMas  At|9«i  i^.  & 
.Ov/i.  ep.  XV.  I54.«>*— About  fisvfa  fta^Al fronniDanKi  wtvPo- 
fi^/>^tfj  or  PariSpij  faid  to  bs^ve  be«9  the  cily  of  Tityos>&rak  ix* 
42^.  \  Homer,  od.  X.  579.  »     '       \ 

The  l'4T)3;eft  €i>y.of  Fhocis,  in  later  timet«  was.ELATlA.  or 
£lat]Ka,  fituate  near  the  river  QephUTvw^  itrabm  \x.  424*  Near 
the  fource  of  that  river  ftood  Liljba,  Jh*  t  Homn.  IL  ii.  30. 
Herodotus  mentions  fevers|l  other  towns  on  this  river  ;  Drjm§s^ 
Charadrnj  Tithromunii  jtmpbic4a^  Neon,  TriifSj  Hyampiln^  Pa* 
rapotamiif  and  Ai^g,  viii.  33. 

•  *^ 

V.  LOCRIS,  the  country  of  the  LocrL The  JUcriwttt 

divided  into  three  parts*,— i.  the;  LiOCRi  OwhX,^  u  e.  graviter 
ohntes^  of  which  name  various  caufcs  are  affigned,  Pi^tm^x* 
38.  but  none  of  then\  fatisfaQoryf ;  inhabiting  the  country  on 
the  weft  of  mount  Parnaflus,  &tr<ib.  ix.  418.  Their  chief  town 
was  AMPUissA.jlefended  by  a  ftr.ong  fbrtre&»  Lw.  xxxvii^  6. ; 
a«  1  he  LocRi.  Qpuktii,  fo  calked  from  the  city  Opus,  Opuniist 
fifteen  ftadiafrom. the  Jb.uripus, and iixty  (ladia  fiofn  CYN0s,'tt8 
port,  which  ftood  on  iht  ^nus  OpuntiM^  Strah.  ix.  425.  \  JJv^ 
/28.  6.  }-*And  3.  LocRii;  Epicmimipui  named  fjrooCL  mount 
Cnemis^  near  which  was  N.artx  ox  Narycum^  the  native  city 
of  Ajax  the  foh  of  Oiieus,  called  Locrus,  to  diftinguifh  liim 
from  Ajax  the  fon  of  Telamon,  StraK  i^.—^—- North  of  this  was 
^ironium,  on  the  river  Boagrius,  or  JMamSf  twcoty  Aadia  from 
its  port  on  the  Jinus  Mali^cus* — North  of  it  Scarphe^  Sforpbia 
or  Scarphia .-  Alpinus  and  Ntc^ay  Strab.  ix.  426.  hHo  AntHELA^ 
where  the  Amphi^yons  met  once  a-year  in  the  temple  of  CercSi 
HerodoU  vii.  a 00. 

North  of  this  was  the  famous  pafs,  called  Ptub,  i.  e.  porU^ , 
from  the  ^4/^/ in  a  wall  built  acrofs  it,  Herodot.  vii.  176.  or 
ThermopyljEy  from  its  hot  fprin^s  or  baths,  (tberma^  f.  ^* 
ealida  equa^  Liv.  ib.  5ff>A:c  Avr^a,  Herodot*  ibnj  juftly  reckoned 
'  the  ktfys  of  Greece,  about  fixty  paces  broad,  JL/v.  xxxvi.  i$- 
where  nirroweft,  only  affording  room  for  a  iingie  carriage  to 
pafs,  Herodot.  vii,  176,  between  mount  Oeta,  which  here  ter- 

*  Si  non  egtt  jtntuyra,  if  be  Is  not  mad,  Jmv€nsi»  lili.  97. 

-f  Scrabo  Uyi  tbry  were  fo  named  from  •  fecid  ftteam  wliicb  Aowed  irom  cbe  fawM 
feodict  of  Ntgu,  aad  th«  otkor  Ccauurs,  wba  were  buried  oa  a  littJe  hiu  calM 
^Spho0u9,  ix*  4>7« 

minates 
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^uostes/iii  a  preciploe  1  and  the  Siausji/taliikus  or  MaUan  gulfh^ 
fi>  calkd  from  the  MaJiansp  -a  peopU  of  Thcflaly,  who  lived 
nittiid  it*  3.  8c  Strah.  \x.  428*  where  Leonidas*,  king  of 
Sparta,  with  a  fmall  body  of  men,  thrice  repulfed  the  whoje 
army  of  Xerxes,  /K  and  where  afterwards  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  was  defeated  by  Acilius,  the  Roman  >conful,  Liv.  36^ 
19. f  The  fidges  of  mount  Oeta  extend  weftwards  to  the, 
Ambracian  gulph.  The  part  of  it  next  to  Thermopylae  is  called 
CallidrimoSf  Strab.  iy.  428.  , 

.  *  LeonUai  at  firft  had,  Accordiof  to  Jni^m,  n.  tx.  otAj  foox  thcu&nd  men; 
•ccurding  to  HeroJeCuSy  vii.  soi.  three  hundred  Spartaos  ;  one  thoiifand  from 
Tegea  ud  Mantioca ;  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty  from  Artadia  ;  fix 
biifldicd  and  eighty  from  Corintby  and  the  reft  of  Pdoponnefut  \  one  thoufaiid  osc 
handfed  from  Baociaj  one  tbovfaiid  from  Phocis :  in  all,  five  thoufand  two  hundred^ 
Wfides  the  Locrianty' /^.  whom  Paufanias  makes  to  amount  to  fix  tboufand,  x  lo.  ^ 
according  Co  Diodorits,  the  whole  numbr.r  was  feven  thoufand  fi^ur  hundred,  zl.  4. 
Xcnes  feot  a  borfeoua  to  dtfcovcr  wfaat  the  number  of  the  Greeki  was,  and  what 
they  were  doing.  Their  advanced  guard,  then  coofifting  of  Lacettsemonians,  was 
vithoBt  the  wall  built  acrofs  the  de/ile.  Tlie  Perfian  faw  fome  of  them  ezecclfin^ 
themfdvety  and  others  combing  their  ba:r^  it  being  their  cuflom,  in  great  danger,  to 
daconte  their  headi.  Xerxes,  oot  csfcding  th^t  fo  fmall  a  body  of  onen  would  make 
faeid  againfi  bis  myriads  of  tro>pi,  waited  f^ur  days  to  give  them  .time  to  efcape.  On 
tke  fifth  liay^  he  fent  the  AfeJts  and  GJiaijf  agaioft  them,  «*irh  orders  to  take  them 
aSve  and  bring  them  before  him-  Upon  the  defeat  of  tbe  Medes,  Xerxes  fent  afarnft 
the  Qreeka  a  choice  band  of  PeilianSy  called  tbt  Immor^ah,  voder  the  command  of 
HroARNXi  J  but  they  alfo  were  foon  forced  to  retreat*  Xerxes,  whn  was  wltnefs  of 
the  Cghty  is  faid  to  have  thrice  letept  iVom  his  throne,  from  apprehenfion  for  his  army. 
Next  dayr  the  attack  was  renewed,  bat  with  no  better  fucceis,  Herodtt,  vii.  a  10.  Aec« 
XcaeSy  ia  the  gceateft  perplexity,  now  defpaired  of  being  aHle  to  force  tbe  paflage; 
when  he  was  relived  by  one  Eptiaitet^  ao  iobabitaot  of  Trachys>  who  undeitook  to 
cooduA  the  Perfiana  through  a  feciet  path  oYer  the  mountains,  which  he  performed. 
The  Pbeciansy  who  had  been  poiled  on  tbe  mountain,  fled  upon  the  approach  of  the 
caemy.  The  other  Greeks  at  Thermopylc,  fearing  left  they  (bould  be  furrounded, 
Jttiied  to  thdr  refpe^tive  homes.  Leonidas  remained  with  his  three  hundred  Spartaniy 
Cc.flff.  ii.  JO.;  Faufan,  lii-  4.  together  with  the  Thefpians  and  Thebans.  The 
Spartans  and  Thefpians  all  fell,  aUer  making  a  dreadful  flaugbcer  of  the  enemy. 
TbcThebaai^  who  had  beeir  retained  againft  their  willy  upon  making  their  fubmiffioD, 
werefpaiedy  7^.233.  A  monument  was  efeded  over  thofe  who  felly  with  an  in- 
fcnptjoa.  That  over  the  Lactdsmonians  was  O  SraAirQCft  I  till  THt  Lace* 
OAMOKiANs,  Tmat  wk  LIS  Riax  OBiDiiNT  TO  THftia  LAwt, 'Xfr.  ax6. } 
^^.  ix.  4»9, 

When  Leonidas  bid  bis  foidierl  take  dinnerYpeedily  and  prepare  for  batilei  he  added, 
**  yf,t  fhad  fup  %vith  Pluto,*'  Diodor.  xi.  9. ;  Cic,  Tyjc.  i  42.  $  f^a/*  Ma*  iii.  l« 
^xt,  3, }  Stnec.  e^9  t%.  When  a  Tfachintan,  to  induce  them  to  furrender,  bad  faid, 
thtt  they  i»ott)d  not  £rr  the  fan  for  the  muldtode  of  the  Perfian  darts,  ThtUp  itjf9  a 
Spartan,  %9efi>aU fight  in  ibtfiadi^  Herodot.  vii.  226.  j  Cic.  ibid. 

Two  Spartam,  who  by  fbme  accident  were  not  prefent  at  the  battle,  having  returned ' 
te  Lacedsfflooy  were  treated  with,  fuch  contempt  by  their  countrymen,  that  one  of* 
^t^BA  ftiaogied  himlelf )  aikd  the  other  afterwards  wiped  off  bis  difgrace  at  tbe  battle 
of  Plautiy  by  rufhiof  amoag  the  tbickeft  of  this  enemy,  where  he  waa  .Haia, 
Oir9^.  vii.  »3i« 

t  Aad  hh  liCtttcaSAt  Cato,  afterwards  CxHioa,  timttrch*  %•  viis  CatmAt. 

X4  VI.  DORIS 
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,  Vi:  DORIS  or  DoRYcA,  the  country  of  the  Ihres^  Ddrir?, 
or  DotienfeSi  one  of  the  mbft  ancient  tribes  of  the  Greeks^  Cic* 
Flacc,  27.  hence  Dartcus^  Grscian,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  27*  Cicero 
reckons  only  two  other  original  tribes,  the  Mhenktns^  called  alfo 
PSnes^  and  the  JE^Sles^  lb.  vhom  Strabo  makes  the  fame  with 
the  Dorians,  viii.  333. 

Doris  was  of  fmall  extent,  along-  the  foot  of  mount  Oett^ 
flirt,  iv.  7./  13.  and  mount  Farnaflus,  Strab.  ix.  417.  It  was 
called  Tetrap^liSy  from  its  four  citieS)  Erinem  v.  -m^,  Bohn  r^ 
noSy  Pindus  and  Cvtiniumf  none  of  them  remarkable,  3. ;  Pliny 
adds  Sperchm^  which  is  alfb  mentioned  by  Strabo,  viii.  373.— 
Herodotus  fays,  that  the  Doves  were  a  tribe  of  the  Pelafgi^  who 
frequenUy  changed  their  habitation^,  i.  56.  &  57*  They 
were  named  from  Dorusy  the  fon  of  Hellen^  the  fon  of 
Deucalion,  lb.  They  aiTifted  the  Heraclldse  in  the  conqueft 
of  Peloponnefus,  and  many  of  th^m  fettled  there,  TkucydiiL 
).  12, 

VII.  -STOLIA,  the  country  of  the  JEioIiy  a  warlike  people, 
extending  from  the  top  of  the  gulph  of  NaupoHus  or  Lepanto^  . 
to  the  river  Achelous.— Their  chief  towns  were^  CALTDON, 
on  the  river  Evinus^  feven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  fea,  P/i«. 
iv.  2.  an  ancient  city,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  306.;  S/tf/.  7hth^  \.  401. 
»nd  beautifully  fituated,  rirg.  ^/i,  xi.  270.  the  birth-place  of 
Ttdeus  ;  hence  he  is  called  Qalydonius  heroSy  Stat.  Theb.  ii. 
476.  So  Diofnedesy  hi$  fon,  Td^  AchilL  1.  538.  alfo  Meleagcr, 
(hiid,  Mel.  viii.  324.  and  Dcjanlra,  Ca/jfdGftiSf  -tdis.  Id.  ix.  1 12* 
Ovid  calls  the  river  Achelous  ^tnms  Calydonius^  Id.  viii.  727.  iXt 
2.  as  if*Calydon  had  flood  on  it.  But  Calydon  is  alfo  put  for 
the  country,  Lucan.  vi.  366,  anciently  called  ^)Slisy  Thucydid. 
iii.  102.  having  few  towns,  as  the  people  lived *cbiei(y  in  villages, 
» lb.  94. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Eveiius  flood  CH ALCIS,  on  the 
Ionian  fea,  Ztai.  Theb.  iv.   106.  not  far  from  a  mountain  of 

tiie  fame  name,  Sirab.  x.  451. "Weft  from  Calydon  wctc 

Pteurotiy  facred  to  Mars  (Martia),  Stai.  Thtb.  ii.  727.  and 
Oie/wSy  nftentioned  by  Homer,  //.  ii.  146.  and  Starius*, 
Tiei.  iv.  105.  near  mount  piracy fitk^s,  Strah.  x.  450.  &  460^ 

*  Ve^r  Oiifftos  the  goat  AnMlibcea  wis  produced,  wb-ch  is  ftid  to  have  nurfed  Ju- 
piter,>  H.  and  therefore  Oiifntt  it  faid  to  contend  yu'uh  Ida  fyr  the  honour  of  h»j»ng 
lear^d  him,  Stat,  'ibeb*  iv.  104.  whence  die  and  her  kids,  when  changes!  intolian, 
are  called  Oimium  pecus^  Oi4d^ep.  sviii.  i8S«  herfelf  Oi^ma  CapeiUf  14.  FaA.  v.  ^13. 
OUnia  fdui  fi'u%>iaU  CaptUa^  Jd.  Met.  lii.  594.  and  ihe  kids,  Olen'mm  aflrum,  Stat. 
Theb.  lii.  25.  Hence  Otemis  manant  corpHtti  imhres^  lb.  ▼!.  423*  becaufe  the  tifing 
9iid  letiios  of  the  K^ds  was  ufualJ^  attended  with  rain,  Virg*  jEh.  ix.  #^8« 

vhicb 
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which  Virgil  cilU  J^eus^  Eel.  ii.  24.  i.  «•  rwikf  «iid  ^^n]^»  as 
ibme  explain  it ;  at  others,  near  the  Ihore :  So  Serviusj  who 
places  Aracynthas  in  Bcftotia,  &-*— North  of  this  were 
Omntt/  V.  'fluty  Compe^  Stratum^  MetrofXtis^  IfysimacUa^ 
Trkbmum^  Fhaieum  vel  ^tiay  Agriniuthy  &c.  Foljh^  iv.  63*  &* 
64.  V.  7.  &  8. 

On  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  Corinthian  gulph  ftood 
NAUPACtUS,  now  Lepanto,  fo  called  from  the  (hips  built 
there  *,  Ztrah.  ix.  427,  placed  by  fon?e  in  Locris,  lb.  The 
part  of  the  fea  on  which  this  town  ftood  is  now  called  the 
gulph  of  LepantOy  famous  for  a  great  naval  vi£lory  gained  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Venetians,  under  Don  John  of  Auftria,  over 
the  Turks,  who  are  faid  to  have  loft  above  thirty  thoufand  men^ 
A. D.  i57i^ 

Near  NaupaAus  were  Erytbra  and  Naupalium,  lAv*  xxviii.  8. 
and  Pylene^  called  Scapuhfa  by  Statios,  TM.  iv.  102. 

South-weft  from  Naupa£tu8  is  the  promontory  Amtirrhium^ 
oppoOte  to  Rbmm  in  Peioponnefus,  -whence  it  has  its  name : 
both  of  them  are  now  called  the  Dardamlles  ofLepanto*  Here 
the  ftrait  which  joins  the  gulph  of  Corinth  to  the  Ionian  fea  is 
fcarcely  a  mile  broad  \  Strabo  fays  Bvejladia,  a  little  more  than 
half  a  mile,  viii.  335*  • 

After  Lacedsemon  and  Athens  had  enfeebled  each  other  by  " 
their  mutual  quarrels,  the  ^tolians  became  the  moft  powerful 
ftate  in  Greece,  and  poflefled  feveral  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  country.  They  feem  to  have  made  little  figure  in 
the  time  of  HerodStus,  as  that  hiftorian  takes  no  notice  of 
them ;  they  artf ,  however, ,  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Thucydides  reprefents  them  as  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
courage,  and  in  particular  for  their  agility.  They  wore  light 
armour  f  9  iii*  g/L,  In  the  PeloponneGan  war  the  Athenians 
.  attacked  them,  but  were  repulfed  with  great  Haughter,  H.  98. 
The  ^tolians  chiefly  diftinguifhed  themlelves,  firft  as  the  allies, 
and  afterwards  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Liv.  xxvi.  24.  && 
XXXV,  12,  &c.  They  were  eftccmed  the  beft  cavalry  in  Greece^ 
Liv,  xKxiii.  7.  Livy  reprefents  them  as  reftlefs,  xxxi.  28. 
barbarous,  xxxiv.  24.  fickle,  quarrelfome,  and  ungrateful, 
xxxvi.  1 7.  Diflatisfied  with  the  treattnent  they  had  met  with 
from  the  Romans^  Liv.  xxxiv.  23.  they  tried  to  excite  different 
princes  againft  them,  xX3Cv.  1 2;  at  laft  they  openly  joined  An- 

f  There  were  feverat  iribes  of  the  /EtoWunif  jfftod^ti,  O/ihioierftSf  and  ^uryttiittf 
i»ho  ufed  a  dialed  dift'ereni  from  the  reft  of  Greece,  aod  axe  U\d  to  have  eaten  nw* 
Aclb,  hence  called  OfMC^xyu,  thucydld,  H.  alfo  ch^  Qurctcs,  Scxab.  Ut  429. 

15  tiochus. 
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dochds^  B^  33.  &  xxxTi.j^  Beiog  defeatied  by  FuIvitH  the 
conAil,  tiray  wefc  obi*i:cxl  to  fuhmit  to  foch  ternifi  of  peace  9$ 
the  vi£^ors  cbofe  to  prcicribe^  lb.  xxxviii.  x  i »  They  s^fterwards 
(iifiered  feverely  from  tbeir  own  internal  difcords,  Ji.-  x\u  2{« 
fldii.  5«  and  from  the  craehy  of  the  Roinan^^  It*,  ]Jy.  28,  31.; 
Crr.  P^/:  37. 


E  P  I  R  U  S. 

»The  chief  parts  oi  Epirus  were,  Acarnania^  Thefprotiflf  M(h 
luffisf  and  Chaonis^ 

§ 

-  K  ACARNANIAy  extending  from  the  river -^frMw/j  to  the 
Ambracian  gulph,  (Jim4s  AmbtmciuSi)  Strab.  x.  450.  was  anciently 
included  in  Grjscia  Propria  %  i^*  &  l^v,  xxxiii.  17. 

At'thc  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulphi  on  the  fouthi  Aood 
ACTIUM,  a  fmall  place,  near  a  promontory  of  the  fame 
name,  where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  Tbucydid.  u 
rft5>.;  &ni^.  vii.  325.  hence  called  ACT! US,  Virg.  Mn.  viiu 
704.  near  which  Auguftus  defeated  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  iu 
a  naval  battle ;  and  built  a  city  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
ftrait)  which,  to  commemorate  hi$  vidtory,  he  called  Nicopolu 
{i.  e.  ViBoria  urbs)f  and  tnditttted  g^mes  which  were  cele- 
brated in  a  grove  near  it  every  five  years,  called  the  A3iaM 
gomeij  (LUDI  ACTiAci,)  Di^  li.  i.|  Swt.  Aug*  iS.  There 
were  anciently  folemn  games  ^t  A£tiam,  at  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians ufed  to  prefide,  Strab,  ib. ;  to  thefe  Virgil  alludes, 
JEft^  iii«  278.  There  were  alfo  folemn  games  inftituted  at 
Some  in  memory  of  the  vi^ory  at  Allium,  Suet.  Tib.  6.; 
JOiOfU.  19.  liii.  I.  liv.  19.  Auguftus  granted  particular  privi- 
leges to  the  inhabitihts  of  Nicopolis,  fo  that  it  foon  became  a 
flouriOiing  city,  and  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  courfe 
declined,  Strab.ib. 

About  forty  ftadia  aboire  A£^ium,  on  the  fame  gulph,  was 
^KACTORIUM  v« -ftf,  lb.  &  Plin.  iv.  I.;  Strab.  x.  451.  then 
Umnaa^   Polyb.  v*  5.  and  Argos,  called  AmpiUochkum,  Livt 

The  pfOple  wen  odled  jictpsSiuSf  fing.  j^amanj  becauie  they  did  not  cut  thc'v 
lRiirj(hft'r«  axotftfc  ^vXirrriit  te^q  xt^XtfcO  ^f^^'  X.  4.65.  This  being^  attOMted 
with  incoQTenience»  when  they  came  to  dofe  quarieri  with  an  tnttajf  foxne  of  thrm 
cut  the  hair  00* the  fure»pait  of  their  head,  wheoee  thefe  were  called  Curet€s\  («  *«  Tt( 
tiMfni  f  a  tonjura^)  Strab*  ib.  Honier  fa^t  that  they  werc  formerly  called  Akntes, 
H.  ii.  542.  Thii  maaoer  of  cutting  the  hair  wti  named  tbdeiSi  from  Tbefeui  who 
nCditt  Pkturch.  in  vita  ejus,  pr, 

xzxvui. 
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rni.  to*  Snm  Am^UXdmi^^tYst  ilbfi  of  AmpMavam,  who 
ibonded  it,  after  bis  return  bom  die  Trojan  war^  Thucydid.  iu 
68.    Strabo  fays  it  %as  founded  bj'his  brother  Alcoiaeon,  viu 

325* 

Ihc  chjef  city  of  Acarnania  wat  STRATUS  t.  ^-oai  Tbu^ 
tyiid.  ii.  80.  which  Lit j.  places  in  /Btoliai  iliii.  21.  fibore  two 
bundred  Jladia^  or  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Achel6uS|  StrtA.  x.  450«-— ^Near  the  mouth  of  it  m\k 
Otniad*^  lav*  xxvi.  24*;  Polyb.  iv»  65.  AftScus  and  Nafum^ 
Ib..^-*. At  a  diftalice  from  the  fea  were,  MafropSlif^  Tbyreum^ 
PaUrusy  &c« 

The  C'-ipital  of  Acarnania,  in  later 'times,  was  LEUCASj 
Xiti.  xxxiii.  17.  built  by  a  colony  from  Corimh,  TbttcyJkd.  i.  3^. 
on  the  ifthmus  which  joined  the  peninfulu  of  Leuauiia  to  the 
main  land,  Id.  iii.  94.  iv.  8.  1  his  iithmus  was  dug  through  > 
^by  the  inhabitants,  probably  after  the  time  of  Thucydides,  for 
he  fpeaks  of  fliips  being  carried  over  the  iflhmus,  iii.  81.;  and 
thus  Leucadia  became  an  Ifland,  Liv.  ib»  called  alfo  LEUCASj 
Ovid*  Met.  XV.  289.$  Fhr.  iv.  II.  and  anciently  Nbritis,  as 
the  town  was  Neritum,  Plin.  iv.  i^-or  NerTcon,  H$mir  0dm  »• 
376*  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  Strat.  x.  452.  •  The 
artificial  ftrait  was  called  Diortctos,  i.  e.  ptrfoffHt^  three  ftadia 
long,  Ih.  &  PoM.  v.  5 

On  the  fo«th»weft  point  of  LeucacKa  was  a  high  mountain, 
called  Leucata  vel  ^//i,  now  St.  MaUra ;  whencb  a  white  rock 
(>cMkii  iTiT^a,)  pr4a]e£ted  into  the  fea  towards  Cephalc*nia, 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  name  both  to  the  mountain 
and  the  ifland*,  Strab.  x.  45a.;  Serv.  in  Virg.  JBtr^  viii.  677« 
near  which  the  battle  of  Atlium  was  fought,  Juvenal,  viii^ 
241.  I 

a.  THES- 

*  llerc  WIS  \  temple  of  Apollo,  whencs  annnalty,  at  a  rolexnn  facnfice,  to  tTeitthe 
^Irine  wrath,  fooae  criminal  wat  thrown  inc.>  the  fea,  wi'b  re«:ber»  or  various  kifid»» 
and  l>irds  fufpendeJ  fram  hii  body,  to  lighcea  his  UW  :  to  which  Ovid  alludci,  tp.  xv. 
179.  If  be  efcaped  drath  be  wat  baniihed  from  that  couucry,  ^irah,  x.  45a.  The 
appearance  of  thit  cempie  is  faid  by  Virgil  to  have  been  foiffltdible  to  marineriy 
JRn,  iii.  275.  becaufe  it  was  cuftomary  t  >  (acrifice  Tome  oatpf  them*  &f«.  iu  UcwHt 
nthci  from  the  danger  of  failing  round  the  piomuntory,  lb  Ic  Cic.  ^t.  v.  9.- 

From  this  rock  wit  the  fam«ius  lovtrs  leaf,  which  was  fuppofed  10  cure  thofc 
«bo  took  it,  (if  thctr  h  pelefs  paiSsn,  (T9  <iX/44T0  tcu;  t;crr«?  v^yfiv  vav/cMP/aiie',) 
^rak.  it,  whence  I'evtral  pet  font  are  faid  to  have  thrown  ihtrmfcives,  Cu.  Tufg,  iy. 
ft  ;  Om4,  tj>.  %v.  167^  Among  the  reft,  SAPPHO,  the  cetebraied  pcieieft  of 
Leibot,  who  being  feiaed  with  a  violent  paflion  lor  Phaon,  and  being  Cieaccd  by 
him  withdit'd^n,  threw  bcrfelf  from  this  precipice  and  waa  killed,  Strah  x.  45X. 
Phaon  is  faid  to  have  been  a  ferryman,  to  whom  Veoos,  oa  account  of  bit 
mu^  ..i«r.  „„.  b<»  of  «»ui«H  which  .«4«4  ki«  *.  ^  k«.«W 
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t.  THESSPROTIA  vtd  ^s  the  inliabitaBtt  TbefprSti.* 
Chief  towits;  AMBRACIA,  which  gave  name  to  the.gulph^ 
£tuate  near  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Arethm  or  Arachthtis.  Aft 
fame  diftance  from  the  top  of  the  gulph»  the  iroyal  feat  of 
Pynhtts^  jS/nst.  vit.  jsj;.}*  i^ixt*  xxxviii*  3.  &  4.;  MeL  iL  3. 
built  by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  Thucydid.  ii.  80.  The  inl^bitr 
aqts  wpre  Called  Ambraeienfes  or  Amiradota,  The |[alph  is  thifty* 
nice  .m.Ue$  long  and  fifteea  miles  broad ;  at  the  entrance,  only 
about ^half  a  mile  broad,  Plin.  iv.  i.^*Strabo  fays,  little  moi? 
than  fovir  .ftadia,  vii*  324*  Polybius  makes  the  gulpb  three 
hundred  ftadia  long,  and  one  hundred  ftadia  broad,  iv.  63.  It 
has  good  harbours  aill  around,  Strab.  ii.  Near  Ambracia 
was  a  ftrottg  place  called  AmhrMcus^  fituate  among  marflieit 
Pelyt.  ib.^^ — ^orth  from  the  gttlph  ftood  £latxa,  Uv.  xaaL 
24.  or  Elatria,  Strat*  ik. 

On  ithe  ftrait  which  feparates  Corcf  ra  from  the  'main  land 
yi^ttc^  Pofidiumf  Buthroium  v.  -f//,  Portus  PeHdis  v.  Pihm^ 
»•  e.  c^mfuSi  (^  'jTuXoc,  xanum  vel  lutumf)  (he  promontory  of 
Tby^mis,  calkd  Irom  a  river  of  that  namci^  near  which  Atticas, 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  had  ao  eftate  (pr^dia)^  Cic.  Att. 
vii.  2.— ^South  of  it  was  Chim^rium^  and  Epby^p  OTCicbyrutf 
jiear  ,the  lake  Acherufia^  through  which  the  river  A^herm 
ran  into  a^  bay  called  Partus ^  or  &inus  Glycys  {y^wiui)^  from 
ahe  fw^etnefsof  its  water,  Strabtib.i  Thu^M.  §•  47*;  Paufan. 
viii.  7*  Into  the  Acberoq,  or  near  it,  flows  a  ftream  of  a 
very  difagreeable  flavour,  named  Qoz'i'VM^.PaufaH.  i.  17.  and 
QOt  far  didant  ts  the  lake  Aoruus  or  Averntu^  which  exhales 
{>eftilcntial  vapours  that  infe£t  the  air,  jE/.  ix*  -30*    Pa^faniaa 

■     •  * 

«f  men  $  (o  tTiat  all  the  women  of  Mltylene  fell  in  Io«e  with  him,  which  m 
the  end  proved  fatal  to  himfdf,  ^lian.  xU.  iF«  Pliny  afcribes  hit  beauty  to  the 
^eA  of  a>  certain  herh,  xur*  8.  /.  9.  Ovid  fuppofes  Sappho  to  have  been  dif- 
tred'ed  during  the  abfence  of  Phaon>  who  had  gcyie  to  Sicily,  from  an  appreheofioa 
•f  his  negied  j  and  beibre  ihe  had  recourfC  to  the  defperate  qure  of  icuciiCj  to  hive 
written  a  letter  to  1i»m,  tp»  kv.  Horace  reprefents  Sappho  In  the  infcssal  regions 
as  complaining  of  the  girls  of  her  coantry,  od,  ii.  13*  a^.  according  -to  fdme,  be- 
caufe  Fhaon  ihewed  a  preference  to  them ;  hut  more  probably  .becauie  thev  did 
set  gratify,  as  (be  wiihed^  her  ctiminai  paffion  Sox  themlelve$»  Qvidx  ^rift*  i\» 
^65.  J  rf».  XV.  15.  Use. 

On  account  of  this  bife  paflion,  Sappho  is  lUppotbd  to  be  cs^ltd  MAfCVi.i> 
hy  Horxe,  tf,  i.  19,  aX.  but  more  probahly  for  the  manly  vigoor  of  her  geoios, 
vi/hich  ail  the  ancients  admired^  Strah,  xuU  617.  The  fame  epithet  is  applied^ 
ixffr  by  Aulbnius,  Edyil.  vi.  24.  becaofe,  as  Tome  thiftk,  flie  was  the  did  woman  that 
leapt  from  Leucates,  Sfrah»  x.  45a.  none  but  men  having  attempted  it  beforf^ 
whence  ihe  ii  faid  faltta  ingrij/a  ftiriUi^  Siat.  Sylv.  ▼.  3.  154.  To  this  leap  Virgil 
if  thought  to  allude,  EeL  viii.  e9.  Servius  fpcaks  of  perfooa  in  his'tinKy  who 
•fed  annually  to  eaga^e  fet  hire  (fe  aufforare^  to  throw  themfelvct  from  this  roick, 
*d.  Mn.  iii.  270. 

^       •        •      '  •  thinti 


tiafib  Hbmer  took  dve  names  of  hit  infernal  lakea  ancl  riverf 
from  tbo^  of  Thefprotia,  i.  i^.-m^^mK  little  aboYC  the  fea  were? 
BttcLttfum^  Pamlo/Sa^  and  Bati^^    Strabo  calls  diit  the  conntrf 
of  the  Cafip^  along  the  lefc  or  noctb-weftof  the  AmbrsMrian 
gii^  yii.  324* 

3.  MOLOSSIS,  -4Jii,  T*  :^/r,  the  oountiy  of  the  MOofff^ 
]ioith<»ft  from^  TbeJprotm.^'^^^Thit  aiofl;  remarkable  town  wa«& 
D006NA9.  at  the  foot  of  mcHint  Tomims,  Plia.  ir.  i.  famous  > 
fin  Ibe  temple  and  oracle  of  Jepiter^themoft  ancient  in  Greece^ 
Hirotkt*  lu  52k' placed  by  feme  ia*  Thefprotiaj  Faufxn'^u  ij*^* 
StrtUf.  vii#  328.  buili  bj  the  Pelalgi^  who  are  {aid  to  hare  Called 
Aeir  ifods  bj  no  other  name  than  that  of  m/ers  pfsU  ihmgf. 
They  borrowed  the  names  of  &eir  deitiea  fipom  the  Egyptians  % 

The  other  places  of  note  in  MofeiSa  were,  Passaro,  where 
the  kiogs^  Qpe«ii>lheir  aoceffion  to  the  crown,,  nfed  to  fwear  that 
they  would  rule  according  to  the  laws;  and  the  people  of 
Epire,  in  like  qiaaner,  fwore  that  they  Urould  defend  the  king- 
dooii  Pluiarchk  in  Pjrrho :  Tecmjov,  Pbjlicef.  Hotriumi  Li^- 
adr.26. 


*  There  wat  a  grore  of  oaln  near  Dodooa   which  were  fuppbfed^  tb  fpeafey  * 
•114  thae  to  d^lere  cheanfwcrs  of  Jupiter,  Lu^n,  n.  4.ft6. ;  Stmt,  'Tbeh,  til.  475.  ; 
OW.  jtmor»  iiu  10.  9.  called  futreut  Pklasgjki  Id,  art,  am.  ii.  541.  hence  iaiit^' 
Grant  oracula  qjjsacus,  ^trg,  G,  \u  16.     Pigeons  alfo  perching  on  tbefe  treea. 
wot  (aid  tw   «Rer  oracles;  b«^tafe,  as  it  b  thooght,   in  tl^e  Theitilian  tongue, 
fdSUUu  deooUd  both  feniale  uvincrs  and  doves,-  Serv.  viVirg.  W«  ix«  13.  a» 
oaks  were  fu^pofed  to  fpe^>  ^caufe  the  pri^i^s  of  this  orade  ufed  ro  give  their . 
anfwers  from  the  tops  of  thefe  trees.     Homer  mentions  only  one  oalc,    Od,  «i7« ' 
3iS.  j  fo  PaolkoiaSf  u   ly,     Ciceroy  jitt,   ii*  4.  and   Herodorjs,  one-  prophetic ' 
imtf  lu  57««»At  firlt  the  aofwcr»  of  the  oracle  wpere  gtven  by  men,  bat  afterwards 
three  old  women  were  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  Sttah,  vii.  ^29.     Ambaffadors  frook 
Boocja  beuig  provoked  by  an  improper  anfwer  returned'  by  one  of  thefe  priettefles, ' 
thaew  her  into  the  fire;  wbereopon  it  was  determined  that  men  only  for  the  future 
ftoa)d  pnoouace  the  rafpOnfea  of  the  oracle  to  B«eotians»  Strmi,  is.  40s.    The(e  oaks 
ceaftd  to  give  refpoofeiy  after  the  prophetic  pigeons  wisc  driven  away ;  whence  they  are 
called  SUtMtitj  Lucan.  3. 179. 

The  celebrity  of  tbia  tsmple  waa  inacaibd  hf  two  woaderf«1  things  which  tt 
contained.— t.  A  cold  fountain^  which  extinguilhed  bnraiiig  torches  when  immerfrd 
in  it,  like  other  foutotaios,  but  kindled  torches  not  boming  when  brought  near  ic.  It 
always  became  dry  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  iocreafing,  overflowed  atmid-n!ght» 
PAi.  ii.  103. /^  103.$  Aftl.  il.  3*  A  71.  And— a.  A  braceo  caoldron,  which,  from 
whatever  caafe,  alwaya  founded  $  as  Pliny  thioju  fiom  the  agitaiioa  of  the  wind, 
xixvi.  13./*  20. ;  fj  Strabo,  Smfplim*  vii.  319-  Scrvius  on  Virgil,  ^n,  t!i.  466. 
tays  there  were  feveial  bafen  of  brafs,  which  all  founded  toge:her  if  one  was  touched. 
In  the  time  of  Strjbo,  the  oracif  of  Dodoaa,  as  well  as  others,  had  ceafed,  lb.  327. 
The  prophetic  oak  had  long  before  been  cut  down,  S<rv,  ib.  This  oracle  v;a8  fonie- 
Cinci  coniultcd  by  diawwg  lots,  Cls.  Div*  t.  3^*  ii.  32« 

■      ^  4-  CHA- 


3 Co  -  £fifOf* 

4«  CHAONIAy  4»  ifdiabttiiittt  CHUtmt ./<>•— The  cUrf 
townB  along  ihe  coaft  were,  OaIcum  t.  •ir/y  fimate  ia  a  phki, 
Xtir.  xKtvv  40.  north  of  the  knoootains  called-  CERAUMil  or 
Jcrouratahs^  -ta^  from  their  tops  being  ftruck  with  thundery 
(KCfoBuvoc,)  furroundcd  with  rocks,  which  projeded  into  the,  < 
lea,  and  were  dangerous  to  marinersi  Caf,  b.  civ.  iii.  6.  hence 
called  infamis,  Horat.  od.  i/j*  2CK  From  thia  wa^  the  ffibsttfl: 
paflage  tolMj,  Krg»  JSm  iii.  507k''*— ^Nortli  of  Orienm  ioros- 
Pal4^h%  where  Cotfar  landed,  .when,  he  crofied  with  his  aritaf  ift> 
purfuit  of  PompeyV  lb.  &  LuratSi  v«  460*  ^--^^  la  tlie  middk  of^ 
the  Ceraunian  mountains  was  the  iharbbmr  P^nobmc^,-  Sink' 
▼ii*  324.  then  Ovchbsmus,  oj^ofite  to  the  weft'comer  of  Corw 
cyra,  i^.  (aid  ^  to  be  aamed  from  Anchifes,  Dumjf.  i.^  411 
whence  a  wind  favourable  to  thoie  who  iiaikd  for  In^f  w^s 
called  OnchesmTtes,  Ck.  Att.  tli*  2.^^— South  of  this  Caf* 
fiSpi^  one  thoafand  feven  hundred 'ftadia  from  BmndufitUni 
and  then  Fatacrum^  at  the  fame  diftance  fiKxu  larenmmi 
Sirab*  ii». 

The  inlatad  towns  of  Chaonia  were,  Aniipmd^  Pofyb.  iL  5<  1 
Plenlce^  lb.  &c^<*^•-^Chaollia  is  faid.to  have  been  named  fmm 
Cbaofif  the  brother  or  companion  of  Helenas^  the  fon  of  Blriam, 
whom  ^elpnus  inadvertently  killed  in  hunting*,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEru  iii*  334. 

Strabo  includes  in  £pire  the  AthamUneSy  ^thiees,  TympM^ 
Orefiit^  PerrhMj  Parfor^^  AtintKnes^  &c.  vH.  32(5.  fome  of 
whom  others  join  to  difTerent  countries,  PUn.  iv.  a.)  Z«v. 
xxxviii.  t.«^33.  34.  Several  of  thefe  nations  lived  n^ar  mount' 
Piodus ;  fome  of  them  extended  as  far  north  as  the  mountains 
of  Illyrictim»  Strab*  ib.    * 

MoowT  FiNDDS  confifts  of  fcveral  ridges,  which  run  bctwe^ 
Epire,  Tbcflaly,  and  Macedonia. 

*  CkaMnsj  to  tdjcQife,  it  often  ptic  by  the  poett  for  Efinrwts  %  tbiif ,  duMtr 
€9!mni^f  tbcptgeoDiof  Dodom,  yirg.  Eel.  tx.  13.  Frendei  ChaotMt  the  OikTcf 
Dodona,  Siat,  Tbeh,  iti.  475,  ;  fo  Ckaomhtm  mmuM,  id.  vi.  99.  P^rh  Cb^mt 
glundtty  i.  e.  Javhj  Vtt%*  G.  iL  67.  ^t^ut  CAtfomvi,  acorns,  on  which  men 
were  iuppoicd  to  live  belbie  the  ioveotion  of  bQiA>jndr;,  CUvJian.  de  raft*  Pn^ 
fif-  3i*  ♦?•  >>)«  ^'OK  wiUi  CJMtw  gian,  Varg.  G.  i«  8.  Chaouii  ftmuls  Jrvis, 
the  ttcra  of  the  Aiip  Argo  (/«»/«  €arvuti)  fuppofed  to  be  nuide  of  an  oak  of 
Dodotia,  {tx  DedtnUt  fuercm^)  and  therefore  endued  with  the  gift  of  pro^ecy* 
Vai,  Ftacc,  i.  303.  (utfottfatiScii  avtfj'a  fMtj)  ib.  304.  fee  ^  317*  ApolMonit 
nakei  ic  the  ptow,  i.  «^.  i6» 


THES. 


TIuffaTta.  \       '  '  Jl^ 


THESSALPA- 

T^ESSJiLTf   accorditig  to^  Herodotus^   vii*   129.  was  tvtrj 
where  farrounded  by  mountains ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Pdwn  an^. 
OJa:  on  the  liortht  by  0/ympui;  on  the  ^i^ft,  by  PiW«/;  and. 
ontbeloHth,  by  Otbryf  and  Oita.  Herodot*  tiu  i2^.\'Lucan<, 
vi.  33«    The  plain  between  was  called  Tbeffalia^  watered  by.  a 
number  of  riversy  the  chief  of  which  were,  the  PiMus^Apidd^ 
nui^  OnochimiSy   ]f,ntfet$Sy   and  Patntfiu ;    all  of  them  at  ialt  * 
uniting  in  one  ftrcam,  caUed  the  PENEUS,  which  runs  by  »- 
narrow  paflage  between  Olympus  and  OfTa  into  the  Sinus  Ther'» 
mdkuiotxhc  gtdph  cf  SaloniM.     ThefiaJy  is  faid  aqcicdtly  to 
ha?e  been  cohered  with  water,  when  there  was  no  outlet  for 
tfaefe  rivers  into  the  fea.     The  paiTage  between  Olympus  atid 
Ofla  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  opened  by  an  earthquake ;  or,  as 
the  Theflalians  alied^y  by  Neptune,  Jb.^  according  to  the 
poets,  by  Hercules,  Lucan*  v.  347.  wheoce  it  is  called  H£R-' 

€UL£A  FAD  CSS,    ItL  viii*  I* 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Peneos,  between  Ofla  and  Olyoi*/ 
pus,    was    a    delightful    vale,    called    TEMPE,     Strab.    it. 
430.  abont-  five  miles  Jong,  of  different  breadth  in  diSerent* 
places*. 

Into  the  Peneus,  on  the  north,  near  Tempe,  ran  a  river, 
iflttiog  irom  mount  Titaros,  contiguous  to  mount  Olympos^ 
called  TiTiiRSsvs  or  Edrotus,  Strab.  ix.  441.  Pliny  calls  ic 
Orcos,  iv.  8«  /  15.  the  water  of  which  being  impregnated 
with  oily  particles,  did  not  incorporate  with  the  waters  of  the 
PeneuSi    but  fwam  on  the   farfacc,    U,  &  Homer,  ii.  754. 

*  PUnj  naket  the  breadth  of  Tempe  i  tefjutjuglfrumi  or  an  acre  and  a  half, 
<•  c  ooe  baodred  and  eighty  feet  broad,  Plin.  iv.  t*  J,  Z5«  ;  i£Jian  makec  ic 
only  a  flettrmm,  of  one  hundred  feec  wide,  where  nanoweft»  ill.  i.  Modetn 
tnvdlen  inferoi  US|  that  in  ibroe  phcet  it  is  above  a  quafter  of  a  mile  broad« 
it  is  defcribcd  by  Pliny  and  ^lian,  i^. ;  alfo  by  Livy»  who  reprefencs  ic  only 
*t  a  difficult  defiJCy  farrouoded  with  dreadful  precipices,  xliv.  6.  The  poets  j:c« 
t^ms  ic  at  ooe  of  the  moft  delightful  placea  in  the  world,  Ovid  Meu  i.  {(>^.. 
*>d  call  it  TMi8aAX.A  Tkmp£,  plur.  lb.  vli.  222.;  Herat,  ed.  i.  7.  4.  FetiHa 
TaMr.i,  y\rg»  G.  ir.  -^ly.  to  dillingaiib  it  from  other  pleaiant  <pots  of  the 
^ne  kiadi  at,  ^e/orra  7fM^  in  Sicily,  Ovid,  Fafit  iv.  477.  fee  p.  263.  TA^a- 
«S^  Temttt  ia  Bceotia^  Stst,  Tbeb.  i.  485.  which  feems  to  be  the  fame  wich  . 
what  Olid  calls  Q^jMMS  TxMrc,  Met.Vn,  371.  from  a  boy  who  threw  himfdf 
'■on  a  lock,  probably  on  mount  Teuapelfus,  and  was  metamorphored  into  • 
^na,  ({ftntspj  lb.  379.  TEMPE  (q.  rtfxvfih  ff^r.  icntraffi  -rf^q,  ix0  or* 
^f'n  c^ptMf  JSoiici  rtfiinf)  is  put  for  any  agreeable  place,  particularly  for  % 
vtie  oa  the  fide  of  a  river,  /haded  with  treeis  and  furrouoded  with  t'l^ng 
pooodi,  hence  fri^a  Ttm^,  Vlrg.  C«  ii.  469.  ZetByris  agitata  Tsuspx,  Harat^, 
•I  %  1. 14. 

whence 


3M  TieJaBa* 

whence  it  was  fuppofed  by  the  poets  to  flow  from  the  Stygkn 
lake^  and  therefore  to  icmam  unoontaminated*)  Lucan  si* 
378- 

Theflaly,  in  later  times,  was  divided  into  five  parts,  Ptbiotlst 
Felafgwtisy  Thejfalioiis^  or  Thefalia  Propria^  E/lueoiii,  and  Msg-^ 
ftefia^  the  Umits  of  whkh  arouncerc^iof* 

North  of  Thetmopylse,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Oetai  ftood 
Heraclba,  Liv.  xxxvL  2i:  named  from  Hercules,  who  is  (aid 
to  have  thrown  hitnfelf  into  a  burning  pile  on  tho  top  of  mount 
Oeta,  near  this  place,  fix  ftadia  from  the  ancient  city  Trachin 
or  TracAiSf  by  which  name  Heraclea  was  alfo  caUed  ^  built  by 
the  Sjpartans,  Strab.  ix*  42S*  i  Tburydid.  tii  92.  a  place  of  great 
ftrtngth^  taken  from  the  ^tolians  by  Acilius  the  Rontan  con* 
ful,  after  a  Tigorous  defence,  Liv.  its  24.  fituate  near  the  river 
Mopusj  and  the  ftnus  Maliacus^  lb.  mto  which  the  Jffpus^  after 
being  joined  by  the  PicsmXf  runs,  hfceen  ftadia  from  Thermo- 
pylae, Sirak  ix.  428. ;  Luatti.vu  21^'" At  a  finall  diftanee 

is  the  xiver  Melas  and  Dyras  j  which  luft  is  faid  to  hare  tried 
to  extinguifli  the  funeral  pile  of  Hercules^  Strai.  it.  &  Hemht* 
vii.  198. 

The  chief  river  in  the  fouth  of  Theflaly  Is  the  SperchIus 
v.'hiSf  which  runs  into  the  top  of  the  Maliac  gulph.  Near 
its  mouth  was  Antidrrha  or  Anticyra^  lb.  and  thirty  ftadia 
north  of  it,  LAMIA,  &troh.  ix.  433*9  Liv*  xxxix^  23«weft 
from  which,  on  the  Sperchius,  was  HypAta,  Iav.  xxxvL  14.  & 
26.— -—North  of  it,  "TbaumUci^  MeliUta^  and  C^^^r^aj^^— £aft 
from  Lamia,  was  Larijfa^  called  Cremafi^^  u  e.  pinftlisy  from  its 
(loping  fituation,  to  diilinguifh  it  from  JLumffa  on  the  Peneus^ 
Liv.  xxxi.  46.  twenty  ftadia  from  the  fea,  Strah..\%.  435^.  the 
city   of  Achilles,    therefore  faid  to  have'  been    Qlim   patens ^ 

'  •  Ftuniti  eontagia  vilis  nolle pati  fuperumqueJUn  ftrvare  timoremf  I.  c.  Bi  cyjasjurgre 
thnait  etfalltre  numen,  by  which  the  godi  were  afraid  to  i^ear  and  violate  their  oath, 
yirg.  JEn*  vi.  524. 

-p  Strabo  reckons  only  the  fbar  firft  divifions.  PbtkBth  included  the  pzxtt  o'n  the 
fouthy  and  Efitaotii  on  the  weft.  Homer,  who  often  meniions  Tbe/TaJy,  divides 
k  into  ten  parts  or  dynaftiei,  StrA*  iv.  430.  Ep\itit\%  was  anciently  called  Doru. 
Its  name  was  chan^^ed  by  the  Pttrhah't^  who  having  deftroyed  Efiiaa  in  £abaa» 
trasfplanted  the  iohabitaotf  into  this  part  of  I'heflkty,  which  they  had  feited  on, 
Ih.  4^7.  Phthiotis  was  named  from  its  capital  PHTHIA,  fTrj.  JEh,  \.  %%^  the 
city  of  Achillas,  whence  he  is  called  Pbthipt  Achilles^  Horat.  od.  iv>.  6. 

Theflaly  is  often  called  by  the  poets  EMATHIA,  Vtrg,  G,  \.  491.  iv.  goo.  an^ 
^MONlA  of  Hi^lMONlA,  from  two  of  its  kings,  whence  ^meiniri  and  Ewmtiimt 
TlKiTalian,  On/Id*  Met,  v.  306.  &  313*  It  was  called  TAeffhfUi  from  Thejulvt,  the 
fon  of  ^mon,  S{ra^*  ix.  443.  So  from  King  Gratu,  GKJEC}A  was  named ; 
and  from  ttelliH,  the  inhabitvitc  tielilncs,  i»hom  Homer  alfo  calls  Mymidinet  and 
Jifh^f  PJvii  iv«  7«  f.  i4« 

Lucan. 


lataxf.  VI.  35  j;.  Whence  ttiat  bero  is  called  XjtnUim^Virg.Em 
11.  179.  11.  404.  in  the  Ticiniiy  of  I^hthiS,  Sent.  tb.  *  Moft  of 
thcfc  places  were  ppffeffed  by  the  Mtlunfes  (MuXific^  divided 
Into  three  parts,  the  PaialU^  HH^enfts^  and  TYachiniu  Thu- 
cjdid.  iii.  92O9  who  gave  liame  to  the  Meltac  <Pt  Maliac  giilph, 
%bicb  was  alfo  called  ^inus  Lamiicus,  Paufan.  i.  4.— ^On  thd 
Sinus  Pegdfkus  or  Pegasicui^  which  flows  up  ihto  the  land  op*' 
pofite  to  the  north  of  £ubcea»  ftood  PAC^sifi,  which  gave  name 
to  thb  gtilpH^;  the  port  of  PHERiE,  the  capital  of  the  tyrant 
AleYandf r,  whom  Peiopida^  conqiiered,  but  iSxti  the  vi£iorj 
died  of  his  wounds,  Dhdor.  xv.  80. ;  Nep.  PiL  e. 

Twenty  ftadfa  from  Pa^fiy  and  fevch  ftadil  froth  the  fea, 
ftood  lOLCOS,  the  city  6f  Pelias  and  Jafon;  and  not  far  from  i£ 
ApHlTiE,  \lrhenQe  the  Atgonaiits  fet  fail,  Ztrah,  ih.  &  Hiroddt* 
vii.  193.  and  ^here  afterwards  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  ftation* 
fcd,  while  th^t  df  the  Greeks  Was  within  fight,  at  Artemifiunl 
inEuboea,  iJ.  W  i73.-^^^Nea^  lokos  Was  CEMETRIAS^ 
biiilc  by  Derhetriiis  Poliorcetes,  which  became  the  hioft  con« 
ficlerable  city  in  that  cotintf  jr,  itrab.  ii.  and  by  the  advantaged 
of  its  fituatioti,  attraQed  fuch  a  nuAiber  df  people  that  the 
Neighbouring  towns  werd  thinned  of  inhabitants,  Sirdb,  it. ; 

Liv*  xjcxix.  23 Abotit  ten  miles  north  of  this  is  the  lake 

Bfieis,  neat  Phera,  at  the  fddt  df  mount  PELION.  Thift 
mountaiii  ran  from  fouth  to  ndtth,  between  the  Pagafaean  and 
Thetqiaic  gulphs,  through  tlie  country  called  AtAGNESIA, 
the  inhabitants  MagneUs  f  ;  the  nioft  eaftdrn  point  of  it  form- 
ed the  promontory  SEPIAS,  where  a  number  of  the  (hips  of 
Xerxes,  while  at  anchor,  were  deftroyed  by  a  ftotm,  Herodtt. 

Vii.  1S8. 1  StrabAx.  443. North  of  this  was  MEL^GEA^ 

Ii»  St  Liv.  44*  13.  the  city  of  Philo£tetes,  Lucan.  ti.  354.  np« 
ted  fot  the'm^anufa£lare  6t  purple,  ^irg,  JErt.  v.  25 1.  ^  Lucrei. 
ii.  499*  But  fome  apply  this  to  the  iibnd  Melibcsa  at  the 
tnoudi  of  the  Oronus  in  j[yrij.'— — In  the  Pagafaban  gulph  wa^ 
the  town  and  ifland  Cieynethus ;  and  eaft  from  Magnclia  are 
fe?eral  fmkll  iflandi,  called  Sd^tbusy  Pepareihuiy  Icus^  na/onefiup 

*  PM^if^U  Aid  tfi  be  ndihed  froiii  tbfe  fiilp  Argo  baVing  been  buih  tlietci  Pi^irt.  U 
10,  17.}  StraA.  iz.  436.  whence  PagaJ^a  rata,  i.  c  Aioo,  Luetn,  ii.  7T5.  ot 
Tither  from  its  numerotu  fooncaiiii  (*'««  ttn  myw),  Strah.  ih.  Iii  thefe  parts  wit 
tbe  foutain  Lea  ethi  a,  Utttcd  to  the  nwleii  whente  they  are  called  LftiBTHtYoBf^ 
^.  &y.  t'lu  21. 


TbdMt.,  HvrM,  •JAiU  7.  iS,     Bdtgnitu  Arg9y  the  iup  Of  Jafon,  Ovii*  </.  sit.  9« 
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in  d  gttir(S  when  \it  vrw  difcov^r(pd  by  y  lyifes,  S/m(.  iic.  436. 
.   At  jt^e  f^jqt  oi  mount  Othrys^  the  abode  of  the  Ceotawi» 

Firg.  J^n-  vij.  675.    ;|lld   ]^AIlTH#y    jP//».  iv.  8.  /.  I  5.  ftoo4 

I^jjos  Q  iJi&^»  waChed  by  the  river  4mphryfs4St  which  ran 
|}>fp^f:}i  the  Crod^n  p]ain  into  the  weft  fidp  of  the  Pagafl^MI 
gijlpb,  i/r«#.  ix.  43  J*  Along  thi3  riTer  Apollo  ufcd  to  feed  the 
Sockqf  Adrnitu^^f  whence  he  is  cstHed  Pqfior  ab  An^r^(i^ 
th^  Amphryfian  Ihepherd,  Firf^  G.  iii.  2.  Near  its  moatt^ 
was  THEB-^,  Phthi^  or  Phthiotk^^  py.  UTiii.  7.  xxxix.  aj. 
an  hundred  ^i^iia  from  Ajos^  Sttab^  ix.  4^3.  tp  which  l*uc9a 
afpfib^^  (he  f^balous  erents  which  are  faid  to  have  happeaed 

at  fhcbes  in  Bocotia,  vi,  35$. South  of  it  was  PhtlAck^ 

the  city  of  Prptefilaifs,  who  waa  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  that 
landed  00  the  Trojan  coaf^i  and  was  flnin^  R^^S'^''^  Strahr 
\^'  433*  At  nq  great  diftnnce  from  Phfiace  vvere  Pteleum 
V.  -w/,  and  Antrotff  fi).  alfo  Dorion  f . 

Tlus  chi?;f  towns  on  the  fenffus  vere,  GoNMtrs,  Z/iv  xHi- 
54.  or  GoNNif  in  the  v^y  entrance  to  the  defile  of  Tenipe^ 
l^iV'  xxxvi.  10.;  above  it,  GjrUn  apd  Phalanna^  Liv.  xxxvir 
lo.;  xlii.  54.  About  twenty  miles  above  Gonai  ftood  LA* 
RISSA,  the  chi<rf  city  in  thofe  parts,  lb,  {^31.  46.  Ten  miles 
above  it,  ATB^A%  Lh.  x^xJii.  15.  Towards  the  fprings  af 
the  Peneus,  ar)d  near  the  foot  of  mount  Pindua»  whence  that 
river  flows,  flood  GOMPHI,  the  frontier  town  of  Theffalj> 
pn  the  iide  of  Eptrus,  Caf,  civ*  bw  ili.  8o*  which  Caefar  took 
and  plundered,  belL  civ,  iii.  80.  Eatt  from  it  were  libcmt% 
Triccay  MctropiSlis^  and  Perinna^  Strab.  ix.  437.  . 

Adjoining  to  LarliTi  was  a  pUin  of  furprifsng  ferti)ity»  (X^* 
rijpt  carupus  opinugf)  Horat.  od«  i.  7.  11.  except  in  the  lov 
grounds  near  the  UVq  Nesonis,  Strobe  ix.  440.  This  plain 
was  called  Campus  Pelasci^is,  from  the  P^fgf  wha-iti* 
habited  it,  lb,  443.  extending  ope  hundred  and  tixtj  /ladia  to 
Phexst^  Peliotiy  and  Offa^  lb.  436. 

South  from  Lariffa  was  Phaks^lvs,  on  the  river  Enxpeus^ 
which  joined  the  Aptd^nus,  Lucan.  vi.  273.;  Strab.  ix.  43a. 
where  Caefar  defeated  Pompey^  in  a  memoirahle  battle  ia  the 


Flumne  ^tk. 


f  Here  THAMYRIS  v.  .<.«^  (vf«r:(  a?iafxtr^\f%f  af^ff«fy)  a  CraaovJ  fDQ- 
fician,  k  faid  c»  have  cba'lenged  the  muTcs,  and  being  del«aced  by  thcm»  to 
have  bfen.4icfffiirod  of  bs  fight  and  ihufi^al  fK>«ers9  /^oZ/mV.  iii.  3.  )•  $  H*- 
'mtr»  II  ii.  594*  w.  599*  \  Diodor.  \\u  ^6* ;  OviJ,  Am>  iti*^.  6?-  ;  jirf.  Am*  in* 
399.  s  Ztftftfff.  t«  35 %•  ^  ^vt  F^ttisn^  6ji<  ifaii  ^ppcaed  at  Ihitrmm  in  Mefinia, 

»'^'  33- 

7^  pUtsis^ 
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p)ftiM  9f  PhatfSilia.  ^ompf  y  M  to  ];«anfia,  C^  k^l.  ih*  iu«.  9^. 
Pharfalia  t9  fotnctiaaes  confounded  bjr  the  poets  with  rhilippi, 
4  city  on  the  confines  g(  Thrace^  where  Anthony  and  AuguftuA 
defeated  Brutus  and  Caflius/  Ovid.  Jktef.  xv.  823.  ^  Fifg*  G.  u 
489.^  LacaH.  i.  680.  094*  vi.  58^4  WL  59X.  ^72.  b*  zfi. 
Juvenal,  viii..  ^42. 

North  of  Pfiarsjlus  was  SCOTUSSA,  Llv.  xtnu  14.  near 
which  were  rifing  grounds  called  Cjnefcepiitl^f  {iuJ¥0c  MfaXmh 
i.  e.  cams  copltay)  Llv.  xxxiii.  6.  Sf  7«  where  Philip,  king  q{ 
Macedonia^  was  defeated  by  Quin£tiu8  Flaminius,  the  ^omaa 
coaful,  3*  lo.i  Strati  ix,  441. 

There  were  many  other  places  in  ThelTaly  which  are  men* 
tioncd  by  Ltvy,  Strabo,  plioyy  &c«  Cranon^  OlSofon^  Pb^mm^ 
PhaUria^  Cyreti^,  Limrtda^  JEfpnium^  Ericintfrn^  Si/ana^  Piary* 
todtm^  CjKp^tra,  Phactumf  Jfzorum,  Pytkitim,  and  DoUchfy  which 
laft  three  towns  were  called  TriPolis,  Liv.  xlii.  53*  Brineum^ 
Cormea^  Eretriaj  Pr^erna^  Alon^  ifelia^  Ormeniumf  Caftban^% 
GlophJTity  SyeuriutHy  8tc. 

Towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  was  mou«t  Pi}frus,  h" 
CTcd  to  the  mufes,  P/in.  iv*  8*  /  15.    whence  they  are   callc4 
PIERIDES  *,  Firg,  Eel,  Hi*  85,  vi.  13.  viii.  63.  ix*  33.  x.  7^.^ 
sod  Cb&rtii  PiERius,  Lutan.  >ad  P'lf.  a32*  ^  Martial,  i.  77*  $• 
or  Grex  Purius^  Id.  ix.  8I1.  3. 

The  women  of  Tbcffaly  were  remarkable  for  their  (kill  ia 
tnagic  or  forcery.  By  their  charms  or  Fpells,  that  is  by  repeat- 
ing a  fet  form  of  words,  s^ndlsy  the  ufe  of  certain  herbs,  they 
pretended  to  perform  the  mod  incredible  things  f ,  to  excite  or 
appe;|fe  tempefts,  to  recall  the  dead  to  life,  or  pr€;cipitate  the 
living  to  the  tomb ;  even  to  arreft  the  fun  in  his  courfe,  and 

*  Cicero  fays  the  mufes  w«re  called  Plenla,  becanCe  tbej  were  the  dapghters  of 
iSKrwi  V.  m.iasf  »Qd'jiitt9tfa,  Nat,  ]X  iii.  «!• ;  foOvid,  Mtt.  ▼•'  jofl. ;  fing.  PiitHtp 
vou  Pie  Illy  Hv-at.  a/.'iv.  3.  18.  Piefl4vip  fpcT«  impvnt^f  n^mm^  to  ^Kf^j  ta 
poetryy'OviV.  Trifl.  U.  1.  aS.  lieridtmfiuSo  teneri^  Jd.  Pont  u.  5;  63.  Piaidum 
Itniitf  fnefiJitimfae  fori»  9  <)i(ljn|ttinied  poec  and  i^vOQ^tCf  Jh.  iv.  16.  4ft«  Studus 
Pimii  p^Untf  CfaodlMi.  coniul.  Prob.  e(  OTyb.  1504  Gratia  regum  Pkrih  tentnta 
maJiSf  the  fkv^qnT  of  kifi|S  fow^jit  or  purled  hj  poetry  ^  yerffss^  }i9r4it,  tfttt  p,  404I 
tht  taata  arc  faid  to  refreili  Aaguftus  in  a  cave  on  mount  PiJ^rua^  becaafe  that 
emperor^  wbeahf  had  leifure,  oQsd  (o  axnofi;  himtclf  with  reading  poetry^  and  Corqp^ 
tfines  compofifig  vorfes,  Horat,  «/.  iif.  4.  40. ;  Stiit.  Aug,  84^  S5.  &  S9.  \  Suet^ 
Ttbrr.  If.  Cahhr^  Plerldtt^  (he  poems  of  Ennias,  who  was  boVn  at  Rudiae  in  Ca- 
bbrla,  H»rat.  9d,  iv.  8.  10.  Novi  PieriJum  JljreSf  |K)eins  aewiy  compofedy  Sta(t» 
Slh.  fii.  J.  67.  Pieria  pillex,  a  girl,  either  Dorn  in  Pienay  apart  of  Macedonia 
on  the  confines  of  Theffaly,  near  mount  Pierbt,  or  Acilled  in  mafic  and  poetry^ 
A. iii.  10.  1$.  Dfcs  PixBtTf  nme  fpent  in  retircraent  and  ftady^  Stst.  Siiv.  i.  3; 
S3. ;  fo  Piern  ncejptt^  Martial.  Vii.  62.  3« 

f  I1^w»nUuwi^  (!•  t.  Theflalanua  fagarum^}  fuicfuii  non  crtdkurg  0r$  tjfp 
Lacan.  vi*  436. 

Tg  •  to 
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%24  Tbeffk&i. 

to  draw  the  moon  down  to  the  earth*,  Laert.  Tilt.  59.;  Mm: 
3IXX.  1. ;  l^trg.  Eel.  viii.  69*;  Horat.  epn  od,  xvii.  78.  j  Ovid.ef* 
vi.  859  Stc. ;  Lucan.  vi;  ^'^^.'^^  ad  Jin, 

'  The  plains  of  THcflalf  were  very  favourable  for  breeding 
horXes ; '  hence  the  Thefl^lian  cavalry  were  always  dillinguilhed, 
Liv,  ix.  19.  xliL  59.  During;  the  wars  of  che  Romans  with 
Philtp/and  his  foh  Perfeus,  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  alfo  with 
Aht^ochus  king  of  Syria,  Theffaly  was  dreadfully  ravaged,  Liv. 
"xxxu  &c.  So  afterwards  in  the  civil  war  between  Csfar  and 
•  Fompcy,  drf,  b,  civ,  iii.;  Lucan,  vii.  847. 


MACEDONIA. 

Th£  limits  of  Macedonia  were  diflferent  at  different  times. 
It  was  divided  ihtd  four  parts  by  Paulus  i£milius,  who  makes 
it  \o  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  river  Ncflus, 
or  Nedus  in  Thrace  \  including  on  the  eaft  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Egean  fea,  and  furrounding  the  Thermaic,  To* 
iT>nxan,  Singitic,  and  Strymonic  gulphs.  Biit  the  boundaries 
on  the  other  fides  are  not  afcertained,  XM.  xlv.  29.  &  30. 

The  ^hief  rivers  which  run  into  the  Thermaic  gulph  are, 
the  Enipeus^  AHacmM^  which  Cxfar  makes  the  boundary  from 
'f  hcflaly,  de  tell,  civ*  \\u  36.  Ludias^  jixiuSf  and  Chidorus  or 
EchedoftiS^  which  laft  is  faid  not  to  have  been  fuiEcient  to  fup- 
gly  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  water,  Herodot.  vii.  127. 

The  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  Ludias 
was  called  PIERIA }  according  to  Strabo,  it  extended  from 
the  Haliacmon  to  the  Axius^  vii.  330.  The  towns  along 
the  fea-coail  were  Heraclium  v.  ^ea^  Piila,  near  the  river  Eni* 
feus  or  ApilaSf  which  flows  from  a  valley  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  five  miles  north  of  it,  DIUM,  Liv.  xliv.  2.  &  8. ;  Plin. 
iv.  10.  /.  17. 

North  of  the  river  Haliacmon  ftood  PYDNA,  near  which 
Paulus  iEmiiitts  defeated  PerfeuSj  Liv.  xliv.  42.;  Veil.  i.  9.  and 

*  Henc«  ntf'JUa  minena^  magx  herbs  or  drugs,  Horai*  ed*  t.  sj.  Sf.  ^^ 
Tbiffaiaf  for  «»cffy  charms  or  iocancatioos»  Id,  efod*  ▼.  45.  j  Ep*  i*  !•  34*  Porttuts 
ftkffataf  magic  wonder s,  U»  art.  p.  109.  MuHer  ^hejJcUiy  a  forcerefs  \  and  Amp^y 
^htjptlk  or  thfftaRi^  •ulh^  Lucan.  ti.  451.  (65.  605.  762.  Carmen  Thfffaiidmm,  the 
form  of  words  (hey  ufed,  Ji.  45a. ;  fo  SaStlla -earmiaa  ti  Marjd  n^ma^  tb«  cbarna 
ufed  by  the  Sabine  Marfic  woineo»  who  wetc  the  moft  remaikable  for  (brc«ry  in  ltal)f 
Uarat.  ipnd.  xfu.  2S. 

Jn  pcrferminf  their  magic  rites  they  fometimes  were  guilty  of  horrid  crunes*  pnttiog 
10  death  children  with  the  grateft  cruelty,  $cc,  tucao.  vt.   307.   j  ji.  4cc.  Btrat. 

*3  when 


where  Cjussak^m  e<mfiQ^OtyM(iAs»  the  modier  of  Alexander 
the  Gwali  and  afterwards  put  ber  to  death,  Diodor.  xk.  4^,4 
Jujtin.  xiv*  6.— —North  of  this  was  MtTHOMfi^ait  the  (lege^f 
^hich  PhiHp  loft  hi^  right  eye  *»  DUdor*»u  34;  and  ALOftus.. 

Thecoiititty  north  of  Pieria,  and  along  the  Axius  was  called 
PiEONIA  orEMATHIA,  Uv.  xL  3.  xU.  59.;  J^Vi-vii. 
I.— ^-Its  chief  towns  were  PELL  A,  the  birth-piaoe  of 
Philip,  who  greatly  enlarged  it,  Str0b,yn.  330.  xiru  752*  and 
of  Alexander,  Md>  \u  3.  hence  he  is  called  Pel/€9i  juvit^s^ 
Jarenal.  x.  i6S*  6tU4te  on  the  rirer  Ludias  or  Lydias^-^Yixdk 
is  navigable  in  this  place,  one  hundred  and  twenty  (ladia.  from 
tbefea,  Strab*  fragm^  mu  330.  a  town  of  great  flrrngth,  de^^ 
icribed  by  Livy,  xliv.  46.  The  .country  round  it  is  called'  by 
Herodotus  BoTTiJEis,  -<(///,  vii.  123.  Pella  continued  to  \n 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  till  it  fell  under  thc.Roraanst 
Liv»  xxxvii.  7*  xHi*  51.  The  refidenoe  of 'die  kings  befois 
Philip^  and  afterwards  their  burying  place,  Plin.  ir.  10.) 
Diodor.  six.  53.  was  EDESSA,  called  alfo  ^^,  Mg^y  fx 
Mgi^ty  from  a  flock  ^f  goats,  by  following  which  CarHnuii 
the  firft  king  of  Macedonia,  was  led  to  take  poiTeffion  of  the 
place^  Jiifitm  vii.  i»  It  lay  weft  of  fella.-— ^  South  of.E4eira 
ftood  iiESiMhf  at  the  foot  of  mount  Beemius,  Sir(dk.  ik 
mentioned,  in  the  jt^4  pf  the  Ap^fiUs^  xvii.--*^ South  of  it 
Ctrrhus,  the  people  called  Cjrrhejflai  and  the  country  CyK* 
rheftU.  Near  this,  Jdofhene  and  ^Gortytiia^  or  G&rdyma^  Xhu- 
cydid«  ii.  loo.f 

That  part  of  Pseonia  which  Ilea  above  the  conflux  of  the 
rirers  Axius  and  Erigon^  or  Erigonus^  was  called  "JOeyriUpifr^ 
Lisr.  xxxix*  53.  extending^to  mount  £^<}.  '         1 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  and  Chidorus  ftood  THER> 
MA,  which  gave  name  to  the  Tbernhn^  or  Thermaic  gulphf 
{Sinus  ThennauSf  Thermaicus  vel  Macido/jicuXf)  afterwants 
called  THESSALONICA,  by  CaiTunderi  in  lu>nour  of  his 
wife  Tbefialoaica,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  ;»d  greatly  increafed 
by  Caflander,  Sirab.  vii.  330.  &  323.  now  SALONICHI, 
the  chief  town  in  that  counuy ;  the  phice  of  Cicero's  rcfidence 

*  During  tbe  fiege  tfne  ASTER>  a  dfxteroui  archer,  came  to  offer  Philip  hi« 
fiervice.  tnd  «•  a  proof  of  his  tkiWf  toUi  tbe  king  thai  he  could  hit  a  hird  in  iu  moft 
ntfii  flight.  Then  fays  Philip,  /  wiU  tmploy  you  whtn  J  make  war  on  the  bird$. 
After,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  juined  the  towofmen }  and  having  one  day  fpied 
the  king  Irom  the  walls,  ihot  an  arrow  ai  hiim,  with  this  infcription,  To  lU  rigCt 
jye  of  PhWif,  The  king  ordered  the  arrow  to  be  returned,  with  this  infcriptioii^  PIm^ 
^vn/fbang  AlUr  wben  be  tain  the  tvton  \  and'  was  as  good  as  his  word,  Luc'ian,  dt 
(nfcrih.  Mftor,  e,  3?. ;  Juflitu  vii.  6. 

t  Oo  tbe  Axlmt  ftood  Awyion^  which  feot  auxttiaries  to  the  "trojans^  fiamtr^  //.  iy 
449*  yigBtJoiied  bj  JovoMd,  ili.  69. 

Y  3  while 


vbile  in  bamtflittwnt,  Cic.  Ftoht.  41.  '  TV»  <he  Chriii«A»«(* 
this  city  the  Apodle  P20I  wrote  his  two  e()ifttbs  infcfibed  H 
the  7iSi^A/z/Ai7/««-«*— The  country  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Aacitts  is  cilkd  AmpboMtu^  Uu^  Polyb.  ir.  97*  That  north 
toftfaisriver^  MTOik)NiA*,  P//11.  iv.  10.  to  which  Thticydidet 
Joins  Grtftma  ^xA  Antbctnuf^  \u  ^^  ^  100.;  ib  Herodoto^ 
TO.  124. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  north^aft  fide  of  ^  the  Thennak 
giilph  were  Ainia,  faid  to  have  been  built  by,  ^deas,  jLrv-  tl» 
4*  fifteen  miles  from  Theflafonica,  Id.  xWy^  to.  HerodMds 
mentions  Simihy  Camffa^  Gigonus^  Lift^  Cont^ria,  IJptitfyf^ 
vil*  j'23.  The  chief  towns  in  latcrtimes  were  ANTlGONiA, 
jLiv.  xliv.  10.  and  POTID^A,  afterwards  called  CA$8A)q>Aii| 
A  II.;  fV/ff.  ii«  58.  iv.  10.  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth| 
Thucyd^  i.  jf6.  This  town  having  revolted  from  the . Athenisnk 
tn\  account  of  ill  treatment,  and  being  befieged  by  them^  {Sve 
the  firfl  oftenfible  reafon  for  the  begihning  of  the  Peloponnefiaft 
warf,  lb,  66.  &c, 

•  '1  Jie  country  between  the  Thermaic  or  Macedonian  andTo- 
TOoaic  gu!phs  was  called  P ALLENE,  (a^er  Palltnenjis^  Liv.  xliv. 
1 1.)  from  a  town  of  the  fame  name^  PAn,  ih.  anciently  PHLE- 
GR  A,  Herodoi.  .tii.  23.  fuppofed  to  be  the  country  of  the  giaots, 
£/ra^..vii.  330.  where  they  fought  with  the  gods^  iV<^^  iii* 

p.  47- 
^  On  the  top  of  the  Toronsean  gulph  ftood  OLYNTHUSi 

the  larged  city  in  that  part  of  the  country,  Dhdor.  xvL  53% 

oppofite  to  Pottdaear,  only  Gtty  itadisi  diftant,  and  vifible  from 

it|  7hucyd.  i.  63.    The  ifthonis  between  theni  ufed  fomettmet 

to  be  fortified  with  a  wallj  lb.   64.    Olynthus  was  long  eithet 

iiibjeA  to  Athens  or  in  alliance  with  it.    Being  taken  Sitough 

ixeachery  by  Philips  whence  he  is  called  catliimi  ipptor  Ck.TN- 

THi,  Ju^nal.  xif .  47. ;  it  Was  deftroyedi  add  %ht  inhabitanU 

reduced  to  feVvitude,  />rMbr.  xvi.  63.;  Juflin.  viii.  j.j  ^trab.vu* 

121.    This  g^c  occafion  t<^the  fatal  war  between  the  Athe- 

nuihs  and  that  prince,  lb. 

At  fome  diftance  from  Olynthus  ftood  T<^Rd!lfi,  iVhtch  f?avb 

Bame  to  the  gulph.     I'his  town  was  called  Tordne  Cualc|d1c£^ 

« 

*  The  MygdSnesare  fald  to  have  emigrate^  from  Mace/looja  aji4  Tbf«ce  \q  Phrrsi^ 
or  a  couDCiy  adjoioin^  to  it  in  ARa  Minors  Strab  VM.  195.  x*  575*  l|*i>  56^*  wb^ca 
JdHjgdenia  «/>f5>  the  wcalfli  of  Phrygia,  or  of  Mygdonia,  a  part  of  Phrygili,  Btf^U 
ed.  ii.  J  a.  12.  So  JMygdoiin  comfiy  the  plains  of  Phrygia^  Id.  iii.  16.  4'* 
Mygdomum  marmtr^  Ovid.  ep.  xv.  14 x.  From  the  fiXDH  people,  that  part  of  MtQyt 
putamia  where  NuVjU  (tood  was  called  Mydonia,  Strah^  xi^  527.  xvi.  747. 

fit  held  out  abovt  two  years,  and  did  jiot  fubinit  till  reduced  to  ihe  greaidl  ex* 
Veiolcy }  fonc  creo  fed  oa  human  Jlefii^  TlitcyM  ii  79.  , 


K 


Mfacidomi*  ^If 

4fSe^^  i^«  H6.  bccaufe  the  country  arouhj  was  fo  oamcc^ 
jl.  10^.  troth  CHAL(!^S,  ah  inland  towa  near  OljiHhi^Sk^ 
Herodotus  tails  this  country  SioHONji^  vii.  i2Z, 

'tht  SINGITIC  gulph  v^zs  nanned  from  Singus^  a  town  oa 
the  top  of  it.  Between  the  SingiiU  and  Sfrytnonit  gulphs  is 
indunt  /PtlHOS,  or  Athon,  which  proje£ls  into  the  fea  from 
the  plath  fevent>*five  xAiles;  its  circumference  is  one  liundrcid 
and  fifty  rhiles.  There  were  on  it  fcveral  towos ;  one  o^  its  top 
caHed  Acroihooh^  v.  •pum^  v.  -oo/,  or  OuranopiUs^  1-  e.  the  city 
^heavetiy  froni  the  falubrity  of  its  air  :  the  other  towns  werci 
Diufhf  VicfhjkiUy  ^hyfusy  Pal^oriuWi  Cltoni^  and  Jppolloma^ 
flbe  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Macrobiij  from  their  loii- 
yity,  Mel.  ii.  a.   which  expbins  the  faying  of  Plato,  p*  zg^» 

t  two  gulphi  approach  each  other  fo  near  towards  the  weft 
fide  of  mount  Athes,  or  towar4is  the  continent^  that  thtj  leaves 
an  ifthmus  only  of  a  mi(e  and  a  half,  or  twelve  Jiaiia  over. 
Through  this  Xerxes  dug  a  navigable  dit^h  or  canal,  fo  broad 
and  deep  that  two  ihips  could  pafs  one  another,  Hetodot.  vii. 
21,  22,  23.  &  121. i  Plin,  iv.  ic«  hence  Athos  is  faid  to  have 
been  failed  over,  velificatut  Mhos^  |ii venal*  x.  174*  The  canal 
begaa  n^af  Acamthub*,  on  the  Strymonic  or  Pier<^an  gulph^ 
vhere  Xerxes  pitched  his  fta^nding  camp*  Htrodoi*  viL  117. 
and  ended  ii  Sane  on  the  Singitic  gulph,  Thucfiitip  iv.  109.  Thfe 
pretext  of  Xenres  for  this  work  was,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  failing 
louhd  mount  /jLtbos  wkh  his  fle^t,  wh^re  thrbe  hundred  Perfiaa 
fliips  had  formerly  bean  wrecked  in  a  ftorm,  and  near  twenty 
Aoufand  men  pet ifhed,  Herodot.  vu  44*  but  the  true  reafon  was^ 
the  vanity  of  leaviiig  a^monument  of  his  power^  Id.  vii.  24.     . 

Between  Acanthus  and  ihe  mouth  of  the  Strymon  flood 
8T4G1&II,  the  native  plact  of  Ariftotle,  whence  he  is  called 
Htkt  itagiriu.  Both  thefe  cities  were  founded  by  colonies  from 
the  iflani  Andres,  TiucyJ.  iv.  9.4.  &  88. 

On  the  StrymOT),  near  the  place  wheire  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  ftpod  AMPHIPOLIS,  built  by  a  colony  of  AthenianSf 
Tlucydid*  !▼•  102.  called  anciemly  Ncvem  vim  (Em«  pJ»i),  U^ 
I.  100.}  IffTodet.  vii.  1 14* 

The  coMtry  above  this,  on  both  fides  of  the  Strymon,  was 
called  BiSAft.TiCA,  Tbuc.  iv.  109.  or  Bisaltia,  Htrodot.  vii^ 
115.  the  people  BissLtA,  Firg.  G.  iii.  461.;  Liv.  xlv.  30, 
A  fmall  port  fouth  of  the  Strymon  was  called  Htradea  Simtjcs^ 
Ih*  ay.;  Cms.  h.  Hv»  iti.  79.  and  the  country  around^  SxNtic^ 
hiv.  iliv.  4$. 

*  Strabo  places  Acaothus  0h  the  SiogUlc  s^Ipb,  vii.  /q,  coatrar^  to  the  kz^rejis 
tflctjdoKffHsroilotus,  vi.  44.  ^ 

Y4  Tht 
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Macedom^. 


The  canntry  Ivetween  the  Strymon  aad  t^eflu^  de4  aicieqllf 

to  be  confidered  ^s  a  part  of  Thrace,  but  w^s  {>y  Philip  annexed 
to  Macedonia.  It  was  called  Enpt^iCA,  or  Euonis«  Ad'ts^  an(l 
the  inhabitants  Edones  or  EpoNi  %  Herodoh  yii.  1 14. ^  %fy^* 
i.  100.  ii.  99.  iv.  1 02.  &  109. 

About  thirty  milea  nortli-ead  from  AmphipQlis  fto^  Nea- 
poLis,  and  above  }t  PHILIPPI,  AHsy  xy.  11.  i2»  built  by 
i^hilip  king  of  Macedon,  as  a  defence  again^  the  Thradati^ 
Applan,  helU  civ*  iv.  650.  near  Syrtibolufriy  where  mount  Pan* 
gaus  joins  mount  HxmuSy  J)lo.  xlvii.  35.  In  the  adjoining| 
plain  Brutus  and  Cai|iu$  were  dt^feated  by  Anthony  and  Av[* 
guftusf.  \ 

*  The  ErSMift  are  often  put  for  the  Thraciant  ingenepal,  who,  it  reeQU*  were 
fond  oi^  drinking  to  ezcefs  {  hence  N*n  eg9  famus  huccbabor  EnoKii,  Ihrat.  od* 
It.  7. 27.  Mat  fit  Ed9nidi»f  Thncian  inactonSi  i.  t.  b«cch9A»l$9  Ovid,  Met,  zi.  69  fing. 
F.dcniSf  9  bacchanal,  Pn^fft.  j.  3.  j.  Lucan  Aortens  it,  i.  675.  lb  Si)ii|S 
'HaicuS)  iv*  jj2,^-mEdoiius  vel  -wi  Bprau^  the  north  wind  blowing  frcm  Thtace 
over  the  Egean  fea,  Vhg*  JEn,  sit.  36  5*  EJitta  kernes f  cold  winter),  «t  thofe  ii) 
Thrace  comiDonly  are,  ^at,  7^e^.  v.  7S»  \E4'^nus  B^c/bui^  vorihippcd  tQ  Tbraca, 
€vtd.  Ran.  Am*  5c 3.  .  -• 

f  In  this  battle  Brutus,  who  was  oppofed  to  Auguflur^  gained  ih(  ^i^cr^f, 
'«id  cook  the  camp  of  Aoguflusi  Cut  Antony  on  his  part  was  vidonoui,  rtA 
took  the  ca<|ip  of  Gaifius.  Caiiius,  havipg  retreated  to  fo«ie  ri/ing  gioaods  ad- 
joining. Cent  ^  centufion  to  Inquire  wi^c  Jirutui  w^s  doVng,  for  the  doft  iotei- 
-fBepteo  hii  Tiew.  This  centurion  fell  in  with  a  body  of  cavalry^  whom  Brutus 
had  feat  in  quell  of  Cjiffiips,  and  returned  flowly  with  tbemj  as  if  there  was  no  din* 

fer.     Cafliu^  feeing  thefe  cavalry  approach,  and  tailing  them  for  the  enemy,  ordered 
^'ndSrus,  his  freedman,  to  kili  )iij|).    T|ie  feni^noni  feeipg  th(  conficqueflcca  of  hli 
delay,  alio  flew  himfelf. 

Brottts,  who  xiwt  became  commander  of  both  armies,  wiAed  to  dedioe 
battle:  and  \i  he  had  done  fO|  AuguflifS  a^d  Antony  muft  hj|ve  yielded,  ai 
Xhey  were  in  uamt  of  provifions  and  eveiv  tbiof^.  But  tefiing  the  defertfon  of  his 
xneof  whom'  Antony  and  Auguftijs  ufed  every  method  tp  feducey  he  wss  led  to  riik 
a  general  engagen-.eot ;  In  which,  after  an  obftinate  conteli,  he  was  completely  de- 
feated. Heafing  that  s  number  of  his  troops  h^d  joined  the  conqiierora»  aad  ledof 
iio  hopes  of  fafervy  he  fell  on 'his  fword,  which  one  of  bis  friends  prefjpnted  co  hiiq, 
•repeating  this  fayiq^  of  Hercules ;  *<  0  Virtut !  thou  art  an  emptj  nami  !  /  hvt 
**  worjhifftd  thee  as  a  goddefi^  hut  thou  art  the  fieve  of  Fortune***  Li  v.  epit«  XS4.9 
Dio.  xi^i.  42.-^.  ^n.  I  Vcii«  lit  79. }  f  lor«  iy.  7.  To.  tbte  i»Yi^g  Horioeallaclesy 
efi'  i.  6.  3*.  ^  7.  41. 

It  is  remarkabre  that  Brotps  and  Caffiut  fell  by  the  fuvrds  with  which  tb<gr 
(lew  Caefar,  Dio,  zlvjii.  i.  i^u(k  of  the  other  coqrpintors  likewife  periihed  by  a 
violent  death,  U,  Sc  Suit,  C^f.  89.  s'/^^r//.  it.  8S.  A  gr^t  a^ny  of  them  after 
this  defeat,  and  alfo  of  the  principal  nobility,*  U^id  violent  hands  on  tbemfelves; 
l>t  bei\g  taken,  perilbed  by  the  cruelty  of  Au^ftuf  and  Aatoby,  i>ii9.  slvii,  49.  i 
Eulrob,.  vii.  ^,  , 

This  battle,  as  Dig  Cafliu9  cbferves^  ^yaf  thp  moft  important  of  all  that  we^e 
AAight  during  the  civil  wars,  as  it  determined  the  fate  of  Roman  liberty.  Hecce- 
ibrtb  the  conteft  was  sot  for  freedom,  but  whs^t  mailer  the  Romans  Ihould  ibrve, 
pio,  ilvii*  39.  The  army  being  novf  inolUy  compoiect  of  mercenarieSy  fided  with 
that  party  which  they  thought  would  pay  them  beft;  hence  Lucan  faji,  ^nlla 
fde%  pUtaj^ue  virUf  qw  cafire  Jfjumttttr^  Fenglf^jue  manus ;  ihi   faSf\li  wiaxima  mtretSf 


.  PU^ppi  is  femrtiinea  cpofoiiBdfd  bj  the  poeti  with  Fbarfii* 

IJif  ^/j.  G.  u  490.  fee  p.  3^137  ^ 

The  veftern  or  inland  part  of  Mac^donia»  ^led  ]iia^ejom0 
Syfierhr^  W99  poflefled  by  Tarious  tril>c$ }  the  JLyne^4t^  HfUm 

ThU  part  of  tbe  ^luitry  wa9  \;old,  rough,  and  mountainoif^, 
jAv.  pclv,  30.  One  of  (hefe  ridges  was  called  Canqayia,  Cic^ 
Jltt.nx^  7f»  Caf.b.civ.  iiu  *](;i..i  Scnef,  ep.  31.  feTenty-ei^bF 
piilcs  ^om  Dyrrachium^  pUn*  iu.i  33  *  .  Su^bo  ipaH^s  Canda* 

via  9  iQouutain  of  Illyricum,  vii.  327^  ,  \  *.  " 

.  The  country  north  of  the  Cerauni^tn  mountains  in  £p!^c» 
along  the  bottom  of  theHadria^ic'Iea  to  )lii^syS|  on  ^e  rivei: 
Drih  or  Jirinus  vel  Drinius^  was  anciently  reckoned  a  jbart  of 
niyricum,  ^rajf.  vii.  31 6*  hut  wa#  afteri^^tds  included  ^  in 
Macedonia,  jPk*  jXi*  49*  As  it  was  inoflly  poiTciTed  by  Gi'e^k 
coloniesy  it  wa^  called  Jli«tR(»  Gl^-SCA*  The  barbari<in  inW 
bitants,  as  they  were  called,.. were.,  the  "T^ulanti^^  Bulp^fHs^ 
Parthini,  DaJJareUi  &c.  Strab.  vii.  326.i  P/i«r  lii.  22.  &  .^j. 
Tbucyd.  i.  24. ^  MeL  lu  3. '  TEis  couriti)r  is  now  called  Alba* 
pia. 

The  chi^f  towns  wre,  APOLLONIA,  built  by  the  Corin* 
tbians  and  Corcyraeans,  ten  (ladia  north  of  the  river  Aous  or 
Abas  or  JSas^  and  fixtyftadia  from  the  f(Sa,  Strobe  vii«  ^16.; 
/VrV.  fii.  23.  regulated  by  good  laws,  lb.  &  Cic.  PldL  xu  %u 
a  city  in  which  learning  was  much  cultivated  \  whither  Auguftus 
wasfent  to  (Ipdy  by  Julius  Csefar,  his  great-uncle,  when  the  law 
ter  was  about  to  fet  out  on  an  expedition  againft  the  Parthians^ 
ViU.  ii.  59.;  Suet.  Aug.  i.  and  where  he  was- when  he  heard 

of  Csefar^s  death,  lb. The  inhabitants  were  called  Ap^U^^^ 

niaU  vel  ^aten  the  country,  ager  Apottin^Sj  Liv.  xlii.  36.-^— « 
Near  ApoUonia  waa  a  rock,  called  Nympbaum^  which  emitsed 
flames,  and  below  it,  fprings  which  fent  forth  hot  bitumen^ 
Strab.'yu^  3>^»t  ASiian.  xnu  16.;  Plutarch,  in  Sjll.  p.  4(J8.j 
Pl'm.  ii«  106.  wKer^  was  an  oracle,  Dh.  xli.  45.  Near  this 
Csfar  firft  landed  with  hi^  army  in  Greecci  Cm/,  bell,  chu  iii* 
?6.j  Ltican,  v.  729. 

North  frqm  AppUonia  was  the  river  APSUS,  where  Capfart 
having  got  poflefliop  of  Oilcum  and  Apollonia,  pitched  hit 
camp,  CaJ^  civ.  b.  i\\.  12.  &  13.  Over  againft  him  was  the 
camp  of  rompey,  at  a  place  called  AJ^afagium^  lb.  30.  &  76'. 
where  Lucan  fays' thefe  two  commanders  firft  were  encamped 
|Q  Gght  of  each  othpr,  v.  4615 

At  a  coofiderable  diftance  north  from  Apollonia  was  DYRp 

I^ACHIUMi  npw  Dureaxo^  the  common  landing  place  from' 

Hi,  BranduGumi 
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Bratlchiiiiiftft  iittsee  uitttiA  ttadrU:  tai/mo^  Cattifl*  34.  s^s^ 
founded  by  a  coionj  fcom  Corinth ^  Thucyd.  i.  14.  almoft  lut- 
Vbundtfd  by  the  ft k,  Sirab,  A.  forfecrly  calltd  Epidamnus^ 
ThUcf d.  tb.  "Oi^'htch  fffaln^  the  Itotn^niS  cbangedj  at  thc^  thoughc 
tt  omlh^nft,  Prm  tc^Dw.  ii.g  M'eil.  ii.  3.  feert  all  ftmigert 
Mrho  chdfc iV  ^^xt  pertnittfed  to  hfidcj  thk  tonrtaty  of  ^^hiiih 
M^as  (he  ci{t  '^  ApbDoriii,  ;;£V/^>f.  iiSi.  i&  'fbi^  p^atfe  ts 
CfclcbratW  fbr  fhc  Warlike  opetatfond  bf  p6iMpey  and  Cstfaf. 

K  little  G(>uth  6f  Dyrr^thittrii  ii  a  fmall  river  called  PANt«« 
jBtTs,  near  the  mouth  of  iirhteh^  at^  place  calleii  VvttLA^  1t6tA^ 
p^y  bein^  ^tcbded  by  C^(^r  ^rdm  byfhichiaitii  picchted  his 
^ailnpy  Q^  ^.  r/i>.  liu  4i.  ^t^bfat,  unablf  to  force  Poihpey  tb 
^h  \shgagem^hf>  drew  a  fcltld  of  drcliitiValtat|bh  ^routid  hith^ 
^h\d^  he  ^g^aed  by  biitldihg  f4^t^  ohf  the  io^ky  hilltf,  of  which 
Oittt  15  a  %jt^  nurhber  In  that'b^tghb'ou^hdod,  zhd  dtaWiflg  ^ 
)p^h)pa)rt  and  ditch  through  thb  int^rveninjg  viillie^  &r  the  fpadt 
t)f  fiftiebd  /niles  *»  thlis  fliutting  up  an  army  mi^b  ;AArC  numit- 

In  tbt  lobiaH  fiea  is  CORCTRA,  fct>ai:aced  by  a  ntnow 
A^it  fr6m  2i&^ii^Mr|  a  part  of  EplRUft,  ninetyi4evetf  mil^ 
Jongi  called  by  Hoiher  Scheria  and  Phtmda^  FUn^  iv.  I2i>  f.  ly. 
TibuU.  L  3. 3.  or  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  (4>i»9)My»  7(0i«»)  Odjjf. 
T. 34*  containing  a  city  alfo  called  Cenyrei,  Lucan.  ii.  623.  termed 
by  Homer th^^jr  rf the Ph^oiians^  lb.  vi.  J. ..the  feat  of  AkrU 
4l5ui»  Jik  vii«.poffc&d  Ej  a  colony  frobi  CoHnthf ,  Tittcyd,  1. 1{. 

Hcr«  were  the  famous  gardens  of  Akinou^,  Honur.  Odjfi^ 
viL  xxy^  itc#  Vhrg,  G*  il^  B^.l  PUfu  xix.  4.  /  19.}  Ovu/i  Jlxik^ 

•  Here  rniMiy  fierce  cdmfcits  t^k  place,  !n  wVich  Pvmpey  on  the  whok^^  faa| 
|ffea'tly  tbe  advaittagc.  He,  however,  always  avolJed  a  general  a£tion,'  accordibg  to 
%e  kdv'tce  of  CiCat),  C^i  ^f/Arii  duurtt^  Fam.  \ii.  v  Whereupon  Cwfar  wat  oblieM 
»  etiaraate  his  H\U  kn4  •ichdraw  hii  forces,  Orf  B,  C.  iii*  45  — 74*  Haria^ 
ertfflrd  the  Ctmijui\  he  retired  to  his  former  camp  en  the  Apfos,  Qppofite<o  Afpa- 
ssgiunr}  whither  Pompey  follo^'ed  him,  an4>  m  tike  manner,  took  foHeflion  of 
4m  fbritoer  ftati6o,  16.  76.  Cx^  then  transferred  the  feat  of  «ar  faiCo  Thcffaly, 
irheAe  Powpey,  by  the  littportuiilty  of  hit  oftcert,  was  |ireraiied  do,  agaiaft  hit  owa- 
opUiioB,  to  druip  bis  former  prudent  meafiires  of  defence,  end  to  ri(k  a  general  eft* 
gagement  in  the  plains  of  PharfaUa,  which  proved  fata)  to  hiqufelf  and  his  paicy,  H,  86.  { 
^HtatCk.  In  vita^us^  LuiMn,  vit.  S5«  ftc.  feep.  241. 

f  From  the  hix«rioas  maooer  in  which  the  coortiers  of  AleinKus  lived,  (U  twit 
curandaflut  ^u$  oferarajuventut  AUhuiy  Herat,  cp.  i.  %•  19.)  as  defcribed  by  Ho- 
mer, Qd\ff.  viii.  HHiiSAX  is  put  for  a  pcrfoo  in  good  cafe,  or  in  a  thriving  ftate  of 
%t^f  from  good  livin|f^  Hortt,  ep.  i.  15.  24.  Alfo  for  trttkioits  tudfitiiA ;  as  Aldnona 
and  hit  people  (^hi^  ftfmlusj%  were  in  bcUeTilig  the  fttSQge  ftorici  of  Ul>flb, 
JavataL  iLf.  »j.  fte  C«r.  d$  tUr,  Orgs.  18. 
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.  It.  %6.\  P$fti.  W.  2.  10.  and  his  orchards  1>€ar{ng  fruit  twice 
i  jear>  (3j^a  fomdria,)  Stat.  Silt.  i.  3.  St.  or  all  the  ye^r  over, 
fihuttiKl.  f.  151.  called  Pbaacajitv^,  Propert.  iiu  2.  13. 

There  was  another  town  in  the  north  end  of  the  ifland,  caf  led 
Qisndf  M  *»  C/V.  Fam.  xvi.  t)l  This  ifland  is  now  called  CokFir, 
and  fiibje£l  to  the  Venetians.  . 

There  are  two  or  three  fmall  Iflands  between  the  fouth-ead 
part  of  Qotdfrz  and  Epirus»  called  SybSta,  Thucyd.  («  5  2.  op;> 
poGte  to  Leuejmruiy  t  promontory  6i  Corcyra,  Strai.  vli*  ^24. 
— --^North  of  this  is  the  promontory  Phala^crum>  JJ.  w^er^ 
theflifp  of  itlyfles^  which  he  received  from  Atcinbusi  was  bf 
Ne^ttne  converted  intb  a  rock».  Homer.  Od^,  xtii.-  "Plin.  ir« 
t2*s  Ovid.  Met.  tiv.  5t$4.*-— *N^ar  Leucadia  are  two  fmali 
iflands  called  Paai  or  Paks^  and  ftveral  others,  Plln,  ib. 

Leucadia  was  formerly  a  peninfuia^  ind  has  been  already 
defcribedy  fee  p.  315. 

Before  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous  are  a  number  df 
litrle  iflands,  called  EcHiNAtJES,  Thucyd.  ii.  162.;  Ovid.  Me^^ 
viii.  587.  faid  to  have  been  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  earth 
brought  down  by  that  river,  Plih.  i\.  8^.  /  87,  among  which 
Btrabo  ranks  DUUCUIUMi  tiii.  335.  340.  but  Mela  difti^^ 

gnilhes  it  f  ,  ii.  7. 

* 

•  Tba  faigl^  lands  ted  fortrefles  of  Corcyra  «e  called  hy  Virsfl  derUe  fhjeatuk 
^M,  ^n.  ill,  %^t. 

The  people  of  Corcjra  (Cerfy^)f  aUhough  origioally  d^fcaoded  firom  Oortad|« 
did  not  alway  t  live  id  friend Aip  With  their  moiber  country,  ^kucfdid,  1-2$*%  on  tht 
MBtrary,  tbcte  were  often  ftrce  wars  betwixt  them,  Jh.  29.  49.  Ssc  The  Cdlv 
0r»iiM  were  afllfted.  by  the  AtkeoiaAs,  aad  tt»t  CorittChiaai  Ijr  tha  Lit  fldaiiKiftiant, 
^.4c.  .The  Coriorhians  oa  the  whole  had  the  adv^uge.  lo  the  Peloponoefiaa 
war  iooe  Corcyri^ans,  who  h«d  heen  cipt'ives  at  Cortnthi  being  relcaCed  without  ran. 
tei,  todertook  to  detach  Ottreyra  fiwn  the  airiAnee  of  te  Atheniafis.  With  thS« 
tiewy  hatSoi^  laincd  a  oumber  of  the  wealthier  citiseoa,  they,  by  ^  iiJicKp(b^ke4  Mtaeli^ 
HewPxTHiAs,  the  chief  maglftrateof  the  city,  and  fisty  others  who  Avoured  the 
lotereft  of  the  Athenians.  Upon  the  arrival  of  i  galley  from  Corinth,  bnd  an  em* 
loily'ftom  Sparu,  they  fcH  up<Hi  the  populace  tod  flaoghrered  a  great  numbfo  of  ^m. 
The  people,  in  their  turn,  haAriogy  by  the  aid  of  the  Athcniani,  regained  their,  fa* 
ptriority,  exerclfed  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  nobllityi  'Xkucjdid.  iii.  70.— -Si.  Tliis 
conteft  between  the  fupporters  bf  tbe  people,  ^ho  faToured  the  Atheniafit,  knd  the 
partifana  of  oligarchy,  who  favoured  the  Lacedaemooiaiis  which  firft  began  tt  Corcyrai, 
Spread  over  aUnoft  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  afforded  a  pretext  for  thccomm'iffion  oC 
the  moll  atrocious  crimes,  as  it  is  finely  i^fcribed  bjf  Thucjdides^  U.  Sft.— S6.  j  D'udof. 
xiii.  48. 

Soon  after  tfie«nd«fihte4rftPaAtc  war,  Coreyra  hiring  Alkn  under  the  power 
l»f  TtuTA,  QHeen  of  the  IDyriaos,  to  fiee  jtfelf  from  her  oppreDion,  furrsndered  to 
the  Roosana,  feiyb.  it.  Xi.  and  proved  ever  after  a  feciire  flation  for  the  Roman  navy 
in  all  their  wars  with  the  ealtern  nations,  Uv,  xxvi.  24.  txxl.  iSf  %%.  44.  zkxii.  t» 
msT.  ^%.  ztii.  37. 

f  Oulichium  ia  iuilflknd  of  greater  extent  than  the  other  Eebi/fMigs}  it  wat  fuBjeft 
to  Ulyfiea  \  w^ffocc  Ddkk*^  raHs,  the  ihipsof  Ulyflet,  Virf,  tel,  t.  76.  fttx  Duik^i, 
Ulyltes,  StSi,  Sikf.  v.  3.  115.  DyRebttfroci,  the  fuitorsot  Penelope, /ft.  i.  si*  X>«^ 
ftfa  fuda,  tbcJuifl^c  of  Asn^^  the  tritftipeter  oTlHyilbSi  Stst,  A^kii.  i.  6s 

Near 
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Near  Dulidilumi  oathe  weft,  is  ITHACA9  the  iflandof 
tJIvfi<?8,  hjence  called  iTH^cuSy  Virg.^n,\u  104.  twenty«five 
iniiea  in  circumference*,  Plin^  iv.  X2.  rocky  and  unferdley  Or. 
Jf  9rat,  i.  44.;  Horat*  ^,  L  7. 42*  in  which  iamottnt  NbrItoi  f^ 
Plin*  ib,:  Homer  Ody^ff.  ix«  2i.  There  was  here  alfo  a  town 
called  lihaca^  at  the  foot  of  mount  Netusi  Homer.  ()d.  iiL  81  • 
^bought  to  be  the  fame  Tiritb  Neritos,  Euflatb*  ad.  Odsff.vt.  ai. 
but  about* this  Strabo  is  doubtful,  x.  454.  Pliny  fays  that  hares, 
vben  brought  to  Ithaca,  died  on  the  very  fliore^  yiii.  58. 

.  About  fifteen  miles  from  Ithaca  is  CEPH  ALENIA  or  O* 
f^lUnw^  called  alfo  SAME,  from,  its  chief  town,  Vtrg.JEn* 
fii»27i.  or  Samos,  Homer*  Od.  u  246.  iv«  671.;  and  Epirus 
kiGRA,  J^.  xivf  97«  %xu  109.  or  MfiLi3SNA>(i»  e,  iAth€Hi»a^)  PlinAy* 
12»/.  19.  ninety-three  miles  in  circamference,  Ib.  tlie  abode 
of  Antony,  the  colleague  of  Cicero,  vi\n\c  in  exile,  Sirah,  x. 
'455'  Samb  vas  taken  by  M.  Fulvius  the  Roman  conful,  after  a 
ftege  of  four  months,  and  plundered,  Liv^  xxxviii.  29*  Then; 
Were  other  three  towns  in  it,  but  all  of  them  inconfiderable, 
Plifif  ib.  i  %'hucjd.  iit  30*  fietween  Ccphalenia  and  Ithaca 
is  a  ibiall  ifland  called  Astrria,  Sirab.  x*  45<S*t  Homer*  Jf^ 
7X1U  12. 

About  feven  miles  and  a  half,  or  fixty  ftadia,  fouth  of  Ce- 
.j>Iialei|i?,  is  ^ACYNTHUS,  now  Zante^  above  one  hundred 
;ind  fixty  ftaffia  in  circumference  j  woody  ;and  fertile,  Homer. 
Odix.  Z^'l  Virg.  J^n.  Hi.  270,;  Strab,  x.  45 5f  in  which  was 
%  towQ  of  the  fame  naipe,  lb*  \sf  Liv.  x«vi.  24. 

About  thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Zacynthus  are  two 
fmall  iflands,  named  Stroph.^pes,  the  iilands  of  the  Harpies, 
.Firgf  jEn*  iVit  called  alfo  FtOTJE,  {^rXarenf  u  e«  fimtantes  v. 
4Hfi4mtee^)  Plin.  ib.  four  hundred  ftadia  from  the  coiktipent  of 
yeloponncfus,  Str^b,  viii,  359. 

The  next  tfland  of  any  confequence  is  CYTHERA,  abost 
forty  ftadia  from  the  promontory  of  Malea,  and  two  hundred 
;uid  fifty  ftadia  from  Crete,  Serab.  viir.  363.  called  anciently 
FpuPiiYK#,  Piiff.  ift*  faired  to  V^us  |,  Ovid*  i^*  iv.  285*; 

jimoTf 

.  *  Strabo  dUkes  it  i^nlf  ejgbty  fi^dl^,  or  ten  miles  nMod,  i|«  4$ 5*  ^  it  is  thoufht, 
ly  miftal^c. 

•|>  N.eriUM  is  put  hj  Virgil  /or  the  ifland  itfe^,  (N^rr(»  mrdum  fupiffj  Mn,  iik 
.971*  Silius  f  ulicut,  the  imitator  of  Virgil,  roemions  both  the  ifland  and  moumpioi 
9v.  303*  &  305.     lyiela  makes  Ner'ffot  a  diftlnA  ifland,  ii.  7. 

{  Hooce  Veo^is  ^Ued  CTTHKKSAy  F4rg.  JEn/u  257.  557.  iv*  iriS.  ▼•  8oo* 
yiiU  52 3 •  615.  quia  in  Cytkiram  v.  -a,  primum  dt^eSa  tjfk  diatwr  ctmha^  quum  it 
^^sn  tffet  eonerpta,  Feftus ;  ^Ima  nmt^  Jimmi  euda  Cftiq^'^acit  tdiea  Jcrtur  «f«><» 
©V|d.'ep.  v}i.  §0,    ^af«|,  bft  (oft.     ti^^i  &birm'»  W^  F*ft*.  iii.  6u.  «be 
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Amor.  11.  17. ;  Virg.  JEn,  1. 6R0.  x.  51.  Z6.  It  contained  one 
c!tf  of  the  fame  name,  Prin,  ib.  and  another  called  Scandba# 
both  of  them  pofleiTed  of  excellent  harbours,  ftrongly  fortified 
and  carefullv  guarded  by  the  Lacedaemonians^  becaufe  of  great 
ufe  to  that  (late,  Thucyd.  iv.  53.  The  Athenians  therefore,  in 
tJie  Peloponnefian  war,  having  reduced  the  ifland,  tranfplanted 
the  inhabitahts  to  another  place,  A  54. 

There  are  feverai  other  fmall  iflandt  round  Pelopbnnefus^but 
none  of  them  of  great  importance. 

In  the  Saronic  gulph  is  iBGTNA,  now  IiIngia,  about  twen- 
ty-two miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  near  ten  miles  from 
Attica  and  Argolis,  Strab.  viii.  375.  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
Pirausy   the  harbour  of  Athens,   P/m.  iv.   12.  the  ifland  of 
jSSaau,  who  called  it  JEgtm^  from  the  name  of  hit  mother, 
^trab.mu  375.  It  was  before  that  cailedyBfi9/fr,Ib,  or  Obm^pia, 
Ovid.  Met,  Tiu  473*     It  is  of  difficult  accefs  on  aU  fides^  on  ac« 
count  of  hidden  rocks,  Paufan.  ii.aQ.  The  inhabitants  (JEginitM) 
were  anciently  rivals  of  the  Athenians  by  fea,  Strab.  ib. ;  He^* 
rodet.  r.  82,  83.  &  89.  vi.  9.;  Thucjd.  i.   14.  on  which  ac^ 
count  the  Athenians,  havinj;  conquered  thei9>  are  faid  to  hare 
cut  off  their  thumbS)  Cic.  Off.  iii.  ii.     In  the  battle  of  Sala* 
mis,  they  bad  the  greateft  number  of  (hips  of  any  (late  next  to 
the  Athenians ;  and  the  prize  of  valour  was  decreed  to  them, 
that  is,  they  were  judged  to  have  fought  the  moft  bravely, 
HiTodot.  viii.  93. ;  Strab.  ib.    From  the  plunder  of  tlie  Perfiaas 
Oain  in  the  battle  of  PJataca  they  acquired  great  riches.     Henn 
da.  ix,  79.     But  their  wealth  arofe  chiefly  from  the  cttltivation 
of  commerce.    They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  people  that 
coined  money,.  JEUan.  xii.  lo.    Being  opprefied  by  the  Athe- 
nians, they  joined  the  CorinthianB  in  prompting  the  Laced^« 
monians  to  undertake  the  Peloponnefian  war,  Thucyd.  i.  ({7, 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  having  vanquifhed  them  in  a  great 
naval  battle,  in  which  they  took  feventy  of  their  (hips,  landed 
on  the  ifland,  lb*  105. ;  and  having  wholly  fubdued  it,  expel* 
led  the  inhabitants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  peopled 
the  ifland  with  a  colony  from  Athens.    The  Lacedemonians 
gave  the  ^gineU  lands  to  poflefs  in  thedi(lri£t  of  Thyrea,  on 
the  confines  between  Argea  and  Laconica,  3.  ii.  27*    Even 
here  the  Athenians  attacked  them^  took  and  plundered  their 

iMDdi  of  April,  M  being  dedicated  to  Veous,  men/ii  Cytktma^  lb.  W.  195.  wA 
ficeans,  as  being  facred  to  her,  CytUriiada  t$iMm^t'U»  Met.  x?.  386.  fo  CjftHriics 
fyrtitti  W.  f  •*•  '»▼•  '5-  • 
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city^  and  trotted  (uch  of  the  jnhahi(ant$  as  fell  into  tbetr  liandi 
viixYi  the  greatcft  cruelty,  lb.  iv.  57.  After  th^  Atheniansi  in 
their  turn  had  been  completely  fubdued  jsy  the  LacedaJmonuoSf 
the  Mgtnets  were  teplaced  in  their  native  i(l^nd|  but  nerer  ic« 
coverea  their  former  power^  Paufam  ii.  29.  %  Strain  si. 

Weft  from  ^glaa,  and  oppofite  to  Eleufi^*  is  SALAMISi 
f^enty  or  eighty  ftadia  long,  containing  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  SifaL  ix.  393.  the  ifland  of  Telamon^  the  father  of  Ajom 
and  Teucer*^. 

•There  are  fefcral  Illands  around  Salamis  and  ^gina,  but 
none  of  them  confiderable,  Strain  ib.  In  the  ftrait  betwecil 
Salariiis  and  Eleufis  is  a  fmall  defart  rocky  ifland,  cailed  Pfytta* 
Jla,  where  Ariftidea  difplayed  his  valour  in  cutting  to  pieces 

^  W]ien>  ifVrt  the  Uking  of  Troy,  Teacer  returned  to  Saltmis  without  avengta| 
ikt  death  of  bh  brother  Ajaic,  Tdainon  would  not  admit  him  on  (here.  On  which 
accooAt  Tciifb0r  went-.witb  his  coi|)panions»  aod  built  another  ^ty  in  Cy^s  of  the 
fame  naine,  whkh  Horace  calls  SALii^ia  ambigva»  Qd,  i.  ^.  2^.  $|id  thcold^di^ 
ms  IS  called  vria,  Lucan,  ill.  83.  ;  SenK.  Iroad,  844*' 

'  Near  Salamii  ike  Gxeelcsy  undrr  the  command  of  EtraVBiXDcs,  the  Lacedaei* 
tDonian,  gained  a  memorable  ytl/Btfuyi  over  the  fleet  of  X^rses^  chiefly  hf  the  iWe  co»* 
dud  of  1  hexiiiftocI«s,  who  coinmanded  the  ihips  of  t)ie  Athenians.  By  hU  perfqaiioo 
BuTybikdesy  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Greel&i,  were  kept  from  lea^inf' their  ad- 
vantageous poHrion  in  thoTe  narrow  feat  \  ^n^  by  f'alfe  information  Xerxea  wn  induced 
to  talcs  fuch  meafores  aa  onttQe  (heir  efc^pe  impoflibie.  Themiftocira  waa  greriy 
•nif^ed  in  the  accompli fliment  of  hia  defitjius  by  ARiSTlD£S>  who,  although  fof- 
merly  bani(hed  by  means  of  ThemiAociet^  yec  dropping  all  pnvate  enmiiiei  for  the 
f^kc  of  his  country,  paiTed  with  great  haaard  through  the  enemy's  Aeer,  and  joined 
Themiftoclea  the  night  before  the  battle,  Hitodoi.  viii.  79.  &c. «  Pluurtb.  in  Jit*fU* 
While  Tbemiftocles  urged  his  opinion  with  great  keenocfs  in  the  council  of  war^ 
Surybiadrs,  offended  ar  what  he  (aid,  railed  his  Oaffas  if  to  ftrike  htm,  <*  Strikt^  ht 
•%'i$9r9*ey*  crird  Tbemiftoclet.  This  modeiation  contributed  not  a  jittle  to  pr^ 
fdjitt  the  convi^ian  ht  deilredy  PJatsni, 

As  the  pre-eminence  In  point  of  valour  in  the  b^^ttle  of  Salamis  had  been  adjudged 
to  the  people  of  ^Egina,  fo  Themiftocles  was,  by  unanimous  conlent,  allowed  to  Hvt 
been  the  moft  meritqrioQS  individual.  At  the  6r(k  Olympic  g»mes  after  the  fiAory^ 
when  Tbemiftodet  fppeared,  all  pr^ffnt  pointed  him  out  to  one  another^  as  the  Pre* 
fervcr  of  Greece.  Of  the  vidory  at  Salamis  Cicrro  fays^  jSnte  SaUmmem  i^/am  Ntf* 
tknus  obruct^  ^uam  Salatmnu  trcftti  memeriam,  Tufc.  (^i.  46. 
^'  When  thp  Athenibps,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Perfiani,  de(erted  their  city,  asd 
conveyed  their  e^e^s,  their  old  meo>  their  wives,  and  childreni  to  ^alamit  <nd 
Troezen,  a  dog  beion^ir.g  to  Xaotlppus,  the  farher  of  Pericles,  not  b^riDC  to  be  left 
behind,  leapt  into  the  fea,  and  fwam  a'ong  by  the  fide  of  the  galtey,  till  he  reached 
S^amif,  and  then  expired.  T|»c  Athentaos  erected  a  monumoit  to  him*  which  wat 
called  the  Don's  CRAVCy  Piutank,  in  Themtfi^  et  Cat9»  Cenjor.  Xcrxea,  after  the 
battle,  atcempttfd  to  make  a  mound  ofc^rth  from  the  continent  to  the  ifland  of  Sa- 
lamis,  that  thus  be  might  tranfport  thither  his  land  forces;  but  being -fecrcily  in* 
formed,  by  the  cootrivance  of  TbemiAocles,  that  rhe  Greeks  iotemled  to  brrtk  dowa 
his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hcllefpont,  he  dropt  thai  uodet taking,  and  polled  to  the 
Hfllefpont  with  great  expedition,  left  his  rbtorn  Hiould  be  intercepted,  Flutarek. 
Strabo  fays  Xerxes  attem^ud  to  make  this  mouod  VcTobc  tkc  battlfs  Is<  395*  wbkk 
ffcros  mure  probably 

thf 
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the  P<ffitti|t  who  \a4  taken  poQeffio^  pf  it»  execpt  ft  Cew  pris« 
cipl  perfons  who  were  v^ade  ptifoncrs^^  A^OHnid  thii  iflanc|» 
U  fcftns,  the  grettefty  ftrefs  apd  furf  of  the  b^$  lay ;  and 
thcreforci  after  the  vidorji  %  trophy  w>e  ere$e$)  in  it,  iV((4 

Nprth-eatt  from  th9  pfQiPQlitary  St4t^um  U^c  ifl9n4H£* 
|.^N4»  extending  in  leog^i  ne^  the  cOsift  of  Atticf  fi^Ety  i^adiat 
uoinh^bited  4nd  rocky  ;  where  Paris  fy^  landM  with  Helen, 
Icun^  eq  pfirn^  cotk^tf)  ^fter  be  left  Spart?.  It  is  thought  tQ 
bare  beentformeriy  called  CRANiii^  fiw^*  B'  ji}*  444*  i  itfoh^ 
ix.399. 

Along  the  north-e^ft  coaft  of  Attica  and  Bo^otia  Is  the  ifianj 
EUBCEA,  now  Negropomtf  atK>iiC  qr\9  hundred  and  fifty  iptles 
long,  in  no  part  above  forty  ntiles  hro^d,  three  hundred  and 
Cxty-five  miles  in  circumference,  P/i>.  iy.  la*  /  2|.  feparated 
from  the  continent  by  the  EURIPLfSt  remarl^Ue  for  the  ir-? 
regularity  of  its  tides,  Cic*  M^ran.  1 7.  f;|id  tp  ebb  ^tk^  flow 
fcrcn  times  ea<ch  d^y  a|i4  ^^^h  night,  Strak.  i(<  403. ;  MeL  \u 
7.  as  Liry  fays,  not  fo  often,  nor  at  (tared  times,  xxviii*  6.  Se* 
tween  Aulis  and  Chalcis,  where  it  is  narrowed,  there  was  a 
badge,  iyifif^  ^iirxc^po^,  duarum  jugnum^  Str^.  lb.)  In  die 
PelQponne^an  war,  while  the  Athenians  were  mafter^  at  fes^ 
the  people  of  Bceotia  and  Eiibcea  made  a  mound  of  earth  pyer 
this  ftrait,  to  preferve  a  copimunicatipn  between  the  two 
countries,  that  they  might  thus  unite  in  defending  the  ifland 
againft  the  Athenians,  Diod^r*  %\\u  47*  who  had  formerly  pofr 
Icfied  it,  Thucyd^  \.  1 14.  and  from  wham  it  had  repeatedly  re- 
roltsd,  Ih*  &  viii.  5.  &  pjf.  Diodorus  writes  as  if  there  ba4 
been  00  bridge  over  the  Euripus  before  this  mound   wa^ 

The  chief  prombntorie^  of  Euhcea  were,  on  the  fouth,  GEr 
]t$STUS,  towards  Attica,  and  CAPHAREUS,  towards  the 
>IeUe^nt ;  on  the  north,  .C«H«uv,  towards  TheiTily*  ?lin* 
^"f-  \1*f*  2!*  Bet  ween.  Gcrvcftu^  and  Cepharcus  y^*v^  CjI|lys« 
lu^  oe^r  mojunt  OcK«>  noted  for  producing  fitvd  marbie> 

^  4moog  tbe(e  were  three  foot  ^  Sandtiuce^  the  (ffter  of  )Cer«eiy  wbom  AriAides 
fcot  imoiediately  to  Theititftr^e,  }  and  it  rs  /^id,  ihac  at  the  comtsaqd  of*  a  certala 
oracte,  by  the  dtredion  of  Euphrantltdet  thie  diTifler,  they  were  fatri^ced  to  B  icchus, 
Tlwianh*  in  Anfid*  > 

f  From  the  narrowneCa  of  ibe  ftrait,  artificial  a^uedu^s  or  eanal»  ufe^  to  be  callr4 
^vrTpi,  and  alfo  Nilt,  from  the  canals  cu'i  from  the  river  Nile  ift  Egyps  to  vrater 
that  country,  Ctc.  hgf.  ii. .  i.  j  ad  Sl^fratr.  iii.  i.  ;  Plin,  ep.  i.  3. ;  Hentc*  r*.  S3- 
M  90.  So  (he  canal  which  Caiar  made  roond  the  drcoa  at  Romewaa  called  Eva&pvsy 
£•4.  C^  39. ;  F/|«.  fill.  7.  \  Sforiisn,  HtU^g.  sj. 
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Strah.  t*  446.*  fcf^il  fttdia  froftn  which  wa§  AMARTNTilt^j 
iHrhere  Dkina  was  much  ^otfliippfcd,  Li^.  35-38. 

The  thitf  tdwfts  oti  the  Euripus  \»cr^  ERETRIA  ;  to  in- 
li^bitsMltsi  EliETRiCN»E»,  Strah  ik  s  then  CHALCIS^  the  me* 
tropolie  of  the  iiland^  both  built  by  the  Athenians  befbre  xht 
Trojan  iHXf  3*  the  inhabitants  CliALCibB^sES,  Liv.  xliii.  7. 

and  neitt  to  it,  Oreus  or  Istije,  Pau/an,  vti.  ^6. Eaft  fronl 

Cena^unl,  fin  the  north  of  the  ifland^  was  ARTEMISIUM^ 
fitzt  which  the  Grteks  firft  engaged  with  the  fleet  df  Xetxesi 
t)todi9r.  xu  I2«  $  Hep.  Themi/t.  3^ 

From  Euboea  to  the  fouth  of  Feloponnefds^  and  near  Gretei 
the  fea  wag  called  kiaftyiiKTotU^  StrcA.  ii.  1:^4.  ti!.  ^23. 

Eaft  from  Euboea  is  SCYROS,  inhabited  by  the  DoL6PE9i 
Thucydid.  u  98.  called  SctRiA  PUifts,  Vhg.  JEn.'n.  4771  wbcrtf 
Achilles  lay  concesfletl  with  Lycomedesi  the  kmg  of  the  iflaadi 
and  where  Thefetts  died  in  exile,  Plutarch. 

In  the  Egeati  fea,  or  ARCHip£LAC0|,a  cdntradidn  ior  EgU 
PtlagOy  its  name  in  modem  Greeeci  are  the  CrcLjtDJBS  and 

THb  CTCLADES  are  fo  ^failed  becatife  pfaeed  ia  th6  form 
of  a  circle  {nwikti)  round  DELOS,  Strab.  x.  485. ;  Plim  vn  f  2< 
f.  'iLt.  Authors  diflfer  about  their  number.  At  firft  only  twelve 
were  called  by  that  name ;  afterwards  motCj  Strab,  ib.  They  lie 
fo  ck)(^  to  one  another,  that  Virgil  beautifully  calls  that  part  of 
the  Egean  fea  Freta  crebrii  cohfita  terrU^  JEn.  IH.  ta^. 

The  SPORADES  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  lie  tnofe  fcat^ 
tered  (J^^f^  per  aqti^r,  Ib.)i  chiefly  on  the  coaft  of  Afia;  td 
which  country  they  properly  belong.  There  are  federal  ifland^ 
fometimes  ranked  among  the  Cyclades^  and  fometimes  among 
the  Sporades  $  the  chief  of  both  were, 

DELOS,  called  alfo  ORTYGiAf,  Flrg.  JEn.  iii.  124.  & 
143.  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  (natali/,  fc.  hcus  ^poUsms, 
Horat.  od.  i.  21.  to.},  and  of  Diana,  whence  the  former  is  call- 
ed  DELIUS  APOLLO,  lb.  iu.  4.  64. ;  Firg,  Mn.  iii.  i6i. 
Deiius  vateSf  lb.  vi.  1 2*  and  the  latter  Delia,  Id.  ecL  iii*  67. 
vii.  29.  Delia  dea,  Horat.  od.  iv.  6.  33.  vel  deA  ORTtciif 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  ^94.-»hence  Ortygia  boves,  the  cows  of  ApoUo, 
Id.  Fafi.  y.  694.  Deliis  foliis  ornatus,  crowned  with  laurefj 
facred  to  Apollo,  Horat.  cd.  14.  3.  7.— alfo  CYNTHIUS, 

.  *  Lopui  ^acet  Caryftoi  on  the  Enripvs ;  tbuf,  S^tul  mgrU  gngitflgt  fitfea  fi*^ 
CsryfUit  Lucto.  v.  %i%.  contnry  to  tbe  account  ^^ta  of  its  pofitjon  by  aaciemt 
feojraphert  and  hiftoiiana. 

•f  i^vttf  ima  frimo  ^fit Junt  ttiurmicest  fmat  Grstci  9^rx;yai  troftfirf.  SoQo*  tS«pr. 
•Kb  PrarSLB,  ign$  iii  frmlim  rtftrtt^  Plin.  it.  la*  U  is. 
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hr^.  EcL  Ti.  3.  Gf.  ill.  36.  MifraL  oJ.  i.  ir.  1.  and  CTNTHIA, 
J},  iii.  28.  ti» ;  5/^f*  7>(^^.  x.  ^dg*  from  Cynthu/,  a  tnountain 
intheiflindy  ^^/^l^'  '-^^.  i«  498.  iv.  147. — -— Delod  abounded 
in  fine  brafs  ;  henc^Veflels  made  in  that  ifl.tnd  f  Deliaca  vaf/fj 
were  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  and  are  joined  with  thoto 
of  Corinth,  Cic.  Rofi.  Am  46.5  Verr.  11.  34.  &  7a.  iv.  f.  ■  ■ 
The  people  of  Dclos  were  remarkable  for  rearing  hens,  alhd 
making  profit  by  that  meansj  C/r.  Acad.  iv.  18  ;  Varr,  de  re 
•Rujl»  ill.  9.  2.  as  mod  of  the  Grerks  wdre,  Cdumell.  viii.  2.  4. 
Delos  ia  faid  anciently  to  have  been  a  floating  ifl^nd,  whic& 
ApoUb  fixed  by  binding  it  to  Myc6ne  v.  nus^  and  GyUros^  tvro 
neighbouring  ifiandSi  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  75.  and  fo  called  becaiife 
it  fuddenly  appeared  above  the  water,  ( quoniam  repevte  apparu^ 

irit  enatat)  rlin.  ib,* To  GySrus  vrl  -r^r,  as  being  a  fmall 

balrren  iflahdi  S&ab*  x*  487. ;  Cic.  Nat.  Z>.  i.  31.  the  Roman 
Emperors  ufed  Ibnibt^mes  to  bani(h  crirninals,  Juvenal,  i.  73, 
X.  170. i  TlocU.  AntuJ*  iii.  68.  $l  69;  Pliny  f^ys,  on  the  ay« 
thortty  of  Vsfrrdi  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were' once 

(Eixpelted  by  mice,  viii.  29./  43. SerIphos  tir/-08,  a  fmall 

ttx:ky  ilhtitl  foath  of  Gyaros,  iitras  atiother  place  of  banifhment 
forRotean  criminals^  Tacit.  AvndL  iv.  21. ;  Juvenal,  vi.  (^4'. 
Ovid  calls  Seriphus  a  plain  ifland,  (pfanamque  Seriphon^)  Met* 
7*  4<^4«  Here  frogs  are  faid  not  to  have  croaked,  Plift.  viii.  j^* 
/  83.  whence  Rana  Striphia  is  applied  ptoverbially  to  a  perfon 
of  great  taciturnity  f. 

Near  £uboea,on  the  fouth-eaft,  is  Akdros  ;  and  a  mile  from 
iti  Tends,  fifteen  miles  from  Delos,  Plin.  iv.  12./  22. 

Near  Sunium,  the  promontory  of  Attica,  is  CEOS,  or  Cea, 
B.  a  fertile  ifland,  Virg^  G*  i.  14.  the  birth-^place  of  Simonides^ 
the  firft  writer  of  elegies):. 

South 

*  It  IS  faid  no  dogt  were  allowed  to  be  brought  up  iJt  Delof»  StrsS.  x.  becaufe  tbey  , 
tote  to  pieces  Tk«fu9  the  fon  of  Aniiis»  ptieft  of  ApoUo»  /(fir^*  £47-  Otnd.  ia  l^n^^f^, 

t  When  a  oative  of  Serlpbai  fa  d  to  Thcmiftoclesy  that  be  had  obrainad  renown  by 
the  glory  of  hit  country  i  TVm,  anfweied  Themiftociet,  IfixmU  mt  bnvehrctmt  itiuf* 
trims  ifJtaJ  hem  a  SerifkUn  \  vmr,  yhu^  \fyou  kmd  bten  an  Afbeniatif  C«c,  Sen*  3*. 

X  Hence  Cut  Camtnstf  the  pocmswof  Simonides,  Borat  od.  iv.  9.  %,  Ni  Ctm  rttrwfin 
Miatrtf  ttitm^p  Do  not  attempt  to  compofe  eiegiet,  Hurat.  «J.  ii.  38. 

Sifbonides  flooriflied  under  Plfitiiatui  and  bis  fon  Hipp^irchus.  JEIian.  viii.  St  Ht 
^as  a  diftioguiflied  philofopber  at  well  as  a  poet.  Being  alked  by  King  Micro,  What 
Cod  is  ?  he  demanded  a  daj  to  conHder  it ;  when  the  fame  qui'ftica  was  put  to  him 
next  diy,  he  re<)utred  two  days ;  and  fo  went  on,  always  doabling  the  time  Th« 
^ng,  (urprifed,  a/ked  hiRi  why  he  did  fo  f  Becaufe,  faid  Sinr»onides>  t/:e  longer  J  ecti^ 
fitr  ekt matter^  iht  wme difficult  it  appears  to  mtt  Hie  Nat.  U.  t.  si.  Simotiides  had 
A  leoiarkabic  tMBwry*  Jd.  Tufc.  i..  »4.  and  is  fa'd  to  have  inrentei  whii  is  cal  ed  the 
irt  of  iocal  meicory,  Cic  otat.  W.  86*  $  Fin.  ii.  3t.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the 
Gredcs  who  feHatche  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  Jd  Tu(c,  i.  42*  «nd  Herodotus  f|>e.^ic<; 
•f  kit  wiiting  rcrfes  on  tbafe  who  conquered  at  the  public  ga^  a,  ▼•  zc2.    He  cont^ 
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South  of  Ceos  was  CTTHNOS,  where,  Jiftcr  the  death  rf 
Nero,  a  flave  who  perfonated  that  emperor  appeared,'  Tadti  hi/l. 
ii*  8.  but  was  foon  put  to  death,  Ibp  9. 

South  of  Cythnus  is  Seriphus^  already  mentioned ;  then  SlPH* 
Kos  and  Mblos,  the  country  of  DiAGdaAs  the  Atheifti  (athbos, 
qtd  dtSfui  efi^J  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  i.  23^  &  42.  Hi.  37.  Near  it 
Olearos  vel  OliiroSj  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  126.-*— >£aft  from  Seri- 
phus  is  PAROS,  which  produces  the  whiteft  marble,  whence 
it  is  called  Nivea,  lb.  the  birth-place  of  PHIDIAS  and  P^xi- 
t£l£s,  illuftrious  (latuaries.  Here  is  mount  Marpefusy  whence 
Marpefia  cautes^  a  block  of  marble,  V}rg.  JEn.  vi.  474.*— — 
£a(l  mm  Farod  is  NAXOS,  fruitful  in  wine,  and  therefore  fii- 
cred  to  Bacchus,  hence  faid  to  be  frequented  by  bacchanals  on 
the  tops  of  its  mountains,  (bacthatajugisy)  Virg.  J£n.  iii.  125. 

Near  Naxos  is  Donjfa^  called  Ftridit,  either  from  the  cxh 

loui:  of  its  marble,  or  becaufe  covered  with  trees,  Ib*g  add 
foutb  of  it  Amorous  ;  both  places  of  banifliment  for  illuftrious 
Romans  under  the  emperors.  Tacit.  Anntd*  vr.  30.  ■  South 
of  Naxos  is  los,  in  which  Homer  is  faid  to  have  been  buried, 
Strabi  X.  494.;  Plin.  vr.  12./  22.  About  twenty-five  miles 
fouth  of  los  is  THERA,  now  Santorin,  lb.  and  near  it 
AnSphe^  Therafia^  Hiera  or  Aut&mHtei  and  Thia^  all  of  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  raifed  at  different  times,  by  the  force  of 
earthquakes,  Senec.  quttji.  NaU  vi.  21.;  P///f.  ii.  87.  In  like 
manner  a  new  ifland  rofe  from  the  fea  near  Santorin  in  17074 
The  fea  between  tbefe  iflands  and  Crete  was  called  Marb 
Cret^cumj 

CRETA,  Crete^  now  eatled  CANtiiA  ^rom  iti  capital,  is  by 
far  the  largeft  of  the  Greek  iflands.  It  extends  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles,  never  exceeding 
fifty  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  all  over  mountainous  and  woody, 
with  fertile  valHcs  interfperfed.  Its  promonories  are,  on  the 
north- weft,  Cimaros  or  Cyatnon ;  near  it  prom*  DiBynnaum  / 
and  on  the  fouth-weft,  Criu^Metopon  i  on  the  eaft,  Samonium, 
Sirab.  x.  475. ;  MeL  ii.  7.  called  alfo  Salmone,  AS^s^  xxvii.  7. 
The  chief  promontory  on  the  north  is  DIUM,  near  the  ifland 

pIcUd  the  Greek  alphabet  by  adding  fo»r  Ictteti,  £,  n,  4., «,  PFm.  vii.  56.  j  Wyp»*  *TI* 
We  it  faid  to  have  been  miraculoully  pieferved  from  the  fall  of  /houfe,  which  cruihed 
*hofc  he  was  in  company  with,  Cic,  or.  ii.  S6.  VaL  Max.  i.  S.  cxi.  7.  by  the  fe»ottC 
of  Caftor  and  Polmx,  Ovid,  ib,  514,  Ovid  here  calia  him  Leopre^adet^  trom  his  fatb«f 
Loopre.es,  ^//'aif.  i«w  14.. 

•  The  itarues  of  Phidias  were  fo  dexteronfly  formed,  ch»t  the  irory  wu  faid  to  be 
•life,  PhiJiaeumvivihat  eburj  J^vtattii  viii.  103, 
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XhMy  now  iiandih.  The  fea  on  the  north  is  called  mare  Cretin 
cum  :  on  the  foutbj  Lybicum  ;  and  00  the  eaft,  Carpathtum.  ■  ■ 
In  die  middle  of  the  ifland,  where  broadefti  is  mount  IDA^ 
(MoNs  Idjbus,)  Virg.  jSLn.  iii.  105.  the  higheft  in  the  ifland, 
Strai.x*  475.  and  the  IiUan  foreft,*  f^irgi  ib.  112.  On  the  eaft 
part  of  the  ifland  is  mount  DICTE,  in  a  cave  of  which  (DiB^a 
fab  antro)  Jupiter  is  faid  to  have  beennurfed^  Vtrg,  G.  iv.  15a* 
Pliny  mentions  three  other  mountains^  Cadiflus^  DtBynn^us^ 
and  CorycuSf  iv.  la./  ao.  prol>ably  the  fame  wich  what  Strabo 
calls  JLettci  monies^  ^ukx  ign,  u  e.  albi  monies^)  in  the  weft  part 
of  the  ifland)  Ih. 

Crete  is  faid  anciently  to  have  contained  an  hundred  cities^ 
Plin.  ib.  (Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  fc.  Cretes,  Firg,  ^n» 
ill.  lo6.  Centum  urbibus  quondam  habitata  Crete^  Mela^  ii.  7* 
Centum  potens  urbibus  Crete,  H^rat.  od.  iii.  27.  33.  vcl  nobilisp 
Id.  epodi  ix.  29.  CentenisCvL&TA  populis^  Lucan.  iii.  184.)  there*- 
fore  called  ixc^ofjtiroXiu  Homer.  II.  iu  156.  but  in  the  Odyfley 

it  is  faid  to  contain  only  ninety  towns,  Strab.  x.  479. ^-The 

three  chief  cities  were,  GNOSSUS,  Gortina,  and  Ctdonia^ 
Strab,  X.  476.  GNOSSUS,  or  Cnossus,  was  fituate  in  a  plain 
about  twenty-five  ftadia,  or  three  mile?  from  the  fea  on  the 
north,  near  mount  Ida,  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  thirty  ftadia 
in  circumference  ;  the  feat  of  Minos,  Ib,  Its  harbour  was  called 
Heracleum  v.  ea^  now  Candia,  the  ptcfent  capital*. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland  ftood  GORTINA,  in  a 
plain,  mnttjjiadia  diftant  from  its  port  Lybene  on  the  Lybiati 
fea,  about  fifty  ftadia  iti  circumference  ;  the  river  Letbe  (Lethatis 
jlwuius)  ran  through  the  middle  of  it,  Bf.  478*  Here  was  the 
famous  labyrinth  built  by  Daedalus>  below  ground,  in  imitation 
of  that  in  Egypt,  reprefenting,  however,  only  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  itf,. P/4V1. 3Cxxvi.  13./  19. ;  Diodor.  i.  61.  &  97.  i.Virg* 
j^n.  v.  588.  vi.  27  \  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  158* 

Near  the  north-weft  point  of  the  ifland  ftood  CYDONIA, 
now  Canea,  built  by  ^  colony  from  Samos,  Herodot.  iii.  44.  and 
59.  which  Florus  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  (urbium 
maifr%i)vX.  7* 

*  Hence  Gncjfia  ngna^  for  Crete,  J^irg.  Mn.  iii.  1 1 5.  GnoJJiM  eercfia,  the  crown  of 
Arudoe,  when  cooTtfCed  into  a  cooftelUtion^  Jd.  G.  i.  222.  who  herl^f  m  called 
Cntfii*  'tdiSf  Ovid.  ep.  zv.  315. 

"f  Some  fappofe  the  labyrinth  to  have  beea  at  GnoiTus.  There  is  ftill  a  fubterra<; 
aeous  cavern  near  Gortyna,  wh'ch  modern  travellers  take  for  the  labyrinth  ;  but  Pliny 
lays  chat  no  veftiges  of  the  labyrinth  remained  in  his  time,  Ib.  and  fo  Dtodorus,  i.  6i. 
hut  he  fays  the  contrary,  U,  97. 

X  Whence  Cydomus  vel  -eui,  -a,  -urn  ;  thus,  Cjdcnia  fiticula,  Cretan  arrowiy  Virg. 
Bel,  z.  59.  GnUniut  arcui,  Horat.  od.  iv.  9.  17.  Cjdonia  arundo^  a  Cretan  bow, 
kU  «.  a6i.    Cfdwet  pharttra*  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  2a. 
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The  towns  b¥  inferior  flotc  were,  Lehhuij  near  Ae  -plbaWk 
tory  Lean^  fouth  of  mount  Ida  i-^Minoa  v.  -oivm,  nesff  dtt.port 
•f  DrepXnum^  on  the  north  fide  of  the  iffland  i-^PergHmUl  erf 
Pergam^a^  built  by  -^ncas,  FlrV^.-  ^«,  iii.  133.  or  Agamemnon^ 
VeiL  1. 1  .^Miletus  g  Jptira^  Lappa  ▼.  £00^^ ;  LySus  or  X^y 
built  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Caid  to  be  the  moft  ancjent  chy  in 
Crete;  Potyh.  iv.  ^^.i^PhtJium  v.  us  s  Oaxvs,  Herodtt^vr* 
154.  on  the  river  Oaxesj  as  it  is  thdogbt,  Virg.  eel.  u  66. 5  Mi^ 
tymfutf  now  if^'ftW ;— Thenj«,  near  Gnoffusf  ArcHiis  or  Au 
cadsa^  where  the  foontains  are  did  to  nave  ccafcd  when  the 
city  was  deftroyed,  and  agairt  to  have  flowed  fix  years  after,  when 
the  city  was  rebuilt*,  Senec.  ^  Nat.  iii,  i r.  j  PUfr.-  xxxl  4. 

There 

•  The  firft  inha\>irant9  ©(Crete,  according  to  Diodorus  Sienlui,  wcrt  called  ^Tio^ 
Chetes,"  from  their  king  Cres.  Thole  who  dwelt  round  mount  IdH  ^'tn  called 
Baayli  IJai.  They  dilcovered  thte  ufe  of  fire,  and  tlie  art  of  working  in  irooabd  tew. 
After  them  were  the  CvRETESy  who  lived"  io  woods  and  caves.  From  qntof  dieif 
and  Titaa  were  bom  the  Titan es,  fix  brothers,  Ssturnui  ox  Cromtit  ffyptricHf  C^ut, 
Jap^tusy  Criusy  and  Ouanut\  and  five  lifters,  called  Titan  ides,  Rbfa^  fkemls, 
Mnm^J^e^  Phorbfy  and  Thetys.  Saturn  became  king  of  the  ifland.  He  and  his  chil- 
dren, ooacctniacot  their  inventions  and  beneficence,  were  .worAippeJ  as  divioitief t 
Dicdor,  v.  64 So.  as  will  be  (hewn  ih  its  proper  place.  Many  ages  after  this,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ifland  were  poflcflcd  by  thtPel^jgif  the  Dora,  the  Ari^Mi,  the 
Argiv€if  and  S far  tans  f  lb.  So. 

The  laws  of  Crete  are  highly  extolled  by  the  ancients.  They  were  coropofed  M 
by  Rhadamanlhus,  and  after  him  by  Minos,  as  they  both  gave  out,  by  the  diredioni 
of  Jupiter.  Hence  Minos  is  faid  10  have  f|>ent  nine  years  tn  the  cave  of  Jopiter,  Strap. 
X.  476.  xvi.  76a.  and  therefore  Homer  caHs  Km  'Et*iwp9<  Amc  iofr^rti  p  twvetoM  Jv^ 
confaluhtw  yti  difapulus,  OdylT.  xx.  179.  Some  lay  he  went  tbiib«r  every  oiptif 
year,  ( Vm«T«i  irwf ,  nor.o  fu«^  aimo,  Plato  io  Minoe,)  that  is,  he  revifed  tfnd  cqi- 
le^ed  his  laws  at  that  time.     Valerius  Maximum  fays,  every  year^  i;  *.  ext.  i . 

The  lawgiver  of  Cre;e  coofidered  liberty  as  the  greatcft  bleffing  of  a  ftate,  wttbool 
which  property  could  not  be  fccurc.  For  flavea  can  call  nothing  their  own.  To  pre- 
vent avarice  and  luxury,  which  never  fail  to  excite  difcord,  the  youth  were  broogl.t  up 
fogethec  in  comp^nivtiy  (t?>.iX«i,  greges,)  and  the  irien,  divided  into  what  were  calW 
A  N  D  a  E I A ,  ate  in  public  j  fo  that  the  rich  and  poor  fared  alike.  Ptom  their  tatlieft 
years  they  were  trained  6>  arms;  inured  t<^cold  and  heat,  and  all  the  hardfliips  of  war. 
•  They  wer^-nxercifed  in  ffiooting  the  arrow,  and  in  dancing  to  mnfic  completely  armed  j 
which  cuftom  was  introdoced  by  one  Cura,  and  called  PvaaiCHX,  the  PyrrbkJnci. 
The  boys  were  taoght  letters,  to  repeat  paflVges  from  the  laws  io  vetfe,  and  particulDr 
kinds  of  mufic.  Lvcry  man  at  a  certain  age  was  obliged  to  marry.  At  ftated  tinieJ 
the  companies  of  young  men  engaged  io  moolc  fighrs,  in  which  ttiey  aim  to  five  and 
receive  fevere  blows.  Thefci  and  various  other  particulars,  are  recounted  by  Strabo, 
X.  45^0.  *c. 

Minos  oivldcd  the  ifland  into  tbrce  parte,  and  boTlt  a  city  on  each.  He  was  the  firtt 
who  ob'.aincd  ihc  fovercignty  of  ihofe  fc^.  Some  reprefcnt  bixn  as  a  good  lawgiver  i 
and  others,  a-  a  tyrannical  prince,  Ih.  47^.  It  is  at  leaft  certain  that  the  Cretans  an- 
ciently cnjoyeo  excellent  lawsj  which  were  copied,  as  Strabo  obfervcs,  by  thewifeftof 
the  Greeks,  particularly  by  the  L.iccd3emoaians,  x.  477.  The  Cretans,  however,  after 
be  ng  fuhjcded  to  tyiaots,  greatly  degenerated,  /A.  During  the  Tiojan  war,  as  the 
auxiliaries  of  Mfnclaus,  they  made  a  confiderable  figure,  but  after  rts  CWclufion  fuf- 
tained  great  ca'amitics,  H er o/ot.  y'l'i,  171.  Jn  the  f'cloponnefirn  war  they  ftT\'ed  as 
merccmincs  to  the  Athenhms,  Thueyd,  vi#.  57.  In  after  ttmcs  Pdybitti  repitftnts  ihcm 


Tbcft  are  %  number  of  fmall  iflaruls  aroond  Crete,  bat  none 
of  them  remarkable,  FKn^  iv.  12./  ao. 

Tbe  tilaiiiia  ia  the  eaft  part  of  the  Agean  fea  were  called 
SPORADES,  and  commonljr  annexed  to  Afia,  although  peo« 
pled  bj  Greeks* 

Eaft  from  Crete  is  CamAthvs,  which  gave  name  to  the 
Gmrpathian  Cea«  JP/m.  v.  31.  /.  3<$.-«-— Eaft  from  it,  and  near 
the  coaft  of  Lycta,  is  RHODUS»  Rhodes,  faid  to  have  rifen 
ktm  tbe  fea,  Piin.  xi.  87.  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in 
eifcttmference  ;  which  contained  three  towns,  LINDUS  v.  r^/, 
£Ali?Rtre,  and  7^/jf/tf/,  afterwards  called  RHODU§,  Ib.Mn^ 
ciently  famous  for  its  power  by  fea,  and  for  the  brazen  Coicffiis^ 
or  image  of  the  fun,  fcventy  cubtts  high,  about  one  hundred  and 
five  feet,  PSn*  xxxiv.  7.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares^  boiti  at 
Lindos,  a  city  in  the  iiland,  and  employed  him  for  twelve 
jvars.  The  expences  of  it  were  defrayed  by  the  money  which 
the  Rhodians  received  from  the  fale  of  the  warlike  machinee 
which  Demetrius,  the.fon  of  Antigonus,  had  employed  in 
t^fieging  them,  and  of  which  he  made  them  a  prcfent  upon 
raifing  the  fiege*  It  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
eightT-Gve  years  after  its  erefiion,  and  lay  on  the  ground  till 
Rhooes  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Mahias,  A.  D.  '653* 
who  fold  the  brafs  of  it  to  a  Jew  of  Emefla,  by  whom  it  waa 
traofported  to  Alexandviain  Egypt  on  the  backs  of  nine  hun* 
dredeamel^  . 

The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  being  obliged  to  retire 
from  Paleftine,  took  this  ifland  from  thelTurks  1309,  and  de« 
fended  it  againft  all  the  power  of  that  empire  till  1522,  when 

sdt%ra€ed  bf  pEraqr»  tobtery^  ind  almoft  every  crhne,  Palyb,  iv.  8*;  To  Stfibo* 
1*  477,  Tbeir  conftitutioo  wat  then  democraticaly  quiet  di/ferenc  from  thac  of  La* 
cedzmon,  Folyb*  vi.  44.  &  45.  They  were  frequently  agitated  by  internal  feditioosy 
/^.  iv.  53.  Sec.  ;  I,rV.  xlt.  25.  «nd  at  one  time  obliged  to  have  recoorfe  to  Philip 
King  of  Macldooy  to  fettle  their  difierencet,  Polyb,  de  virt.  &  wtih.  Afier  this 
they  were  reduced  by  the  Ciltcians»  and  at  laft  fubje£led  Co  the  Roman  yoke  by  Stt- 
CUus,  hence  called  Cye  tic  us,  StraB.  x.  477. ;  Lirf.  epit.  xcix. ,  F/at,  iii.  7.  after 
J  rigorfMs  re£ftaace  for  above  two  years^  -  Jk,  nor  has  Crete  erer  itnce  regained  ica 
iodependence 

In  the  year  1194  Crete  became  fubje£i  to  the  Venetians,  under  whofe  mild  goTern- 
mentit  flomiflied  greatly.  It  was  unexpededly  attacked  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  i(>45»  ia 
the  midft  of  a  profound  prace.  The  fiege  of  Candia  waa  begun  in  1646,  and  the  city 
did  not  fariwnder  till  ihe  4Ch  of  Odlober.  x67o»  We  ma^  judge  of  ihe  bravery  of  the 
bciieged  from  the  length  of  their  de  ence.  The  reduQiQa  of  the  iflaod  is  faid  to  hare 
co(l  Che  Turks  above  two  hundred  thoofand  men.  The  Cretans  are  now  fubjeded  to 
the  fame  ftate  of  I'erTxtude  with  the  reft  of  the  Tvrki/h  empire  j  induAry  is  difcouraged^ 
^  Qf  courfc  population  greaUy  djminllh^d. 
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it  furrendered  to  Solin»nf»  after  rcpuIGngmkny  furious -a&oltfi 
in  which  great  numbers  .ol  tbe.Turks  were  flaiQ. 

Rhodes  is  furrounded  by  a  number  of  fmali  iilands  which 
were  dependent  on  it,  But  none  of  them  remarkable)  PHh*  ih* 

North  of  Rhodes  isXOS  or  Coos^  novr^LkngOy  fifteen  wil^ 
from  the  city  of  Halicarnaflus.on  the  coaft  of  Caria  \  one  huu* 
dred  miles  in  circumferencei  lb*  the  country  of  HIPPOCRA- 
TES, the  phyfician*;  of  the  painter  Apblles*,  and  the  p9^t 
Philetas,  Strab.  xiv.  65  8,.  the  writer  of  love  fongs,  OW.  Art. 
jtm*  ill.  329.  rem.  760. -^celebrated  for  producing  cxtrUcst 
vine,  Plin,  xv.  17. ..and  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  o(*a 
very  fine  texture  (Coa  vefltSj  i.e.  teikies  vel  pellu^da)  s  Htraifi 
ad*  iv.  13..  13. ;  Sat.  i.  2.-  I^i. ;  TibuU.  ii.  3.  57- 

North  of  Cos  are  Lehos  and  Patmos,  now  Pajfm^^  where 

St.  John  wrptc  the  Revelations. Near  Miletus  on  thejcoaft 

of  Caria,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  river  Mxan^^ 
der,  is  Lade ;  and  not  far  from  it  Pharmflcu/a,  near  which  Julius 
Csefar,  when  a  young  man,  was  taken  by  the  pirates^  Suet.  Cdf.  4. 

Oppofite  to  mount  Mycah  on  the  coad  of  Ionia,  and  the 
promontory  Trogilium^  is  SAMOS,  the  favourite  iiland  of  Juno, 
Virg.  Mn.  i.  16.  the  4;;ountryof  Pythagorajfr;  whence  he  is  called 
vir  Samius,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  60.  famous  for  its  wine  and  earthen 
Waref,  (vaja  Samia,J  Plitu  xxxv.  la.jJi  46. 5  Plaut-  Cppt.  ii.  2. 
41. ;  Men.  i.  2.  65. 

Wed  from  Samoa  is  Icaros  or  I(»ria^  which  gave  name  to 
the  Icarian  fea  around  it,  Piin.  iv.  17./.  23.;  but  others. fay 
ihis  fea  was  named  from  Icdrusj  the  fon  of  Daedalus,  who  was 
drowned  in  it.     It  w^s  fometimes  violiently  agitated  by  the 

fouth-weft  wind,  Horat,  od.  u   i.   15.-^ North  oflcarosis 

CHIOS,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference, 
famous  for  its  wine,  Horat.  »d.  iii.  i0.  5. ;  Sat,  i.  10.'  24.  and 
marble,  P/in.  v.  31./  38. 

About  five  hundred  lladia  north  of  Chios  is  LESBUS  v.  -off 
five  hundred  and  fixty  ftadia  long,  and  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  ftadia  in  circumference,  Sttab,  xii'u  617.  &c.  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty,  Horat.  ep.u  11.  i .  Infula  nobilis  et  amdna% 
Tacit.    Ann*   vi.  ^.  and  for  its  wine^  Horat.  od.  i.    17.  2i* 

*  Alexander  the  Gre^t  was  fo  partUI  to  Apelles,  that  he  proUbited  by  an  f^'r€t.  any 
other  p^rfon  to  paint  him  ;  and  granted  to  LyGppus  the  fame  extluiiv:;  privilirge  ct 
making  flatues of  hixDy  Hnat.tf.  ii.  i.  239.}  CiV.  i^Jw.  v.  12.  $  i\;/:.  xzxiv.  8. 
qixxv.  |o. 

"f-  Here  the  art  of  making  figurei  of  day  {an  flafiica  r.  flaftUe)  is  faid  to  hate  beet* 
Invented  ;  according  to  others^  at  Corinth,  whence  It  was  intruducea  into  Etraria  by 
two  potlen  (figuli^  fiSlores  s.'flafids)  who  wcat  inld'Iuiy  witlj  Pimatatu^  the  father 
«f  Tarquinius  Fiifcus,  X^. /.  43.  ,1 
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,  ^.  ix«  34* ;  GdU  xiii.  5.  produced  near  the  town  Methymna^, 
OWd^  Art'.  Am.  L  57. ;  VirgJG.  it.  90.  \  Horai^faU  U«  8.  50.  % 
Prtpertyvr.  9.  12.;  whence  Methymn^a  Le/hoi^  Ovid*  Met.  xi* 
55.  Metbymniades^  the  women  of  this  place*  Ovid,  ep.  x?.  i^C 
The  chief  city  was  MiTTLfiNE,  by  which  name  the  ifland  is 
now  called.  The  Mitylenians  having,  in  the  PeloponneGaa 
war,  repeatedly  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  after  being  re« 
daccd,  were  condemned  to  be  all  put  to  the  fword  ;  ^nd  a  (hip 
was  difpatched  from  Athens  to  Pacbes  their  general  with  thi« 
crael  decree*  But  that  fickle  people  having  next  day  repented 
of  their  feverity,  reverfed  their  former  ifentence,  and  fenfe 
another  (hip  vith  the  intelligence.  This  ihip  failed  with 
fuch  celerity,  that  it  arrived  at  Mitylene  juft  after  the 
Athenian  general  had  notified  his  firft  commands, '  and  wa^ 
about  to  execute  them ;  which  changed  the  grief  and  defpair 
of  the  Mitylenians   into   the   greateft  joyf,    Tptdcyfid*  iiir 

North 

*  Methymna  wai  the  native  city  of  Arion,  a  moft  famous  fnafician*  heoce  called 
Metkymn^us  vatti,  Stat.  SUt.  ii.  2.  60.  ;  Martial,  viii.  ^i.  15.  who,  having  refided 
ibme  lime  with  Periaader  the  tynu^  of  Connth,  went  over  into  Italy  ;  and  having 
there  acquired  by  hit  profeffioa  a  large  (urn  of  money,  he  propofed  returning  with  it  ta 
Corinth.  For  this  purpofe  he  hired  a  Corinthian  vclTel  from  Tarentum.  The  ma* 
linersy  on  account  of  his  richesy  determined  to  throw  htm  overboard.  He  having  firft 
obtained  permiflion  to  play  a  tune,  plunged  into  (he  fea,  and  is  (aid  to  have  baen  caf- 
lied  by  ^  dolphin  to  cape  Tcnarus  5  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Corinth,  which  the 
maripers  had  reached  before  him*  They  were  inftantly  fdzed  and  crucified,  Htrpdetm 
<•  13.  9c  24.  \  Serv.  in  Virg,  Eel,  viii.  56.  \  Ovid.  Fajt.  ii.  $y  }  Frcfxrt.  ii^a6.  i8.  | 
QeU,  xvi.  19. ;  JTm.  ix.  S»  ;  Hygiti.  194. 

f  Mitylene  waa  the  native  place  of  Pittacvs,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of 
Greece;  of  the  poet  ALCi£US,  and 'the  poetefs  SAPPHO,  who  were  both  con- 
temporary, Strat,  xiii.  617.  They  excelled  chiefly  in  lyric  pcetry,  or  in  writing 
poems  to  be  fung  in  concert  with  the  lyre  :  whence  Horace,  who  firft  introduced  lyric 
poetry  at  Rome,  calls  it  JEolium  carmin,  od.  iiL  30.  13.  iv.  3.  12.  (becj^fc  Mityleoi 
waa  built  by  a  colony  of  iColians  from  Greece,  Hertdot.  i.  149.  aad  Strabo  caila 
Leibos  ^  it  were  the  metropolis  of  rbe  ^olic  cities,  xiii.  ^16.  &  621.)  So  Sappho 
is  called  MoRa  pnella,  Horat.  od.  iv.  9.  11.  the  lyre,  ^oUstfidts^  lb.  ii.  13.  24.  or 
LeJhZus  b'arbitosy  lb.  i.  1.  34,  faid  Co  have  bepn  firft  played  on  by  Alcaeus,  {Leflw 
fftmim  wtcdulau  nvi,  lb.  i.  3  a.  5.)  as  being  the  firft  lyric  poet,  lb.  \  the  quill  or  in- 
ftfument  yiied  in  ftriking  (be  tUing»,  L*Jh>um  pled-umy  lb.  i.  26.  II. ;  the  meafurc  o£ 
lyric  verfc,  Lrfi'tut  fes^  lb  iv.  6.  35.  Ltfiidn  ^9/ia  nemina  diBa  lyrd^  Le(bian  women 
celebrated  by  the  lyre  of  Sappho,  Ovid,  tp,  xv.  2co.  Horace  feems  to  value  himfelf 
cbiefly  in  being  the  firft  lyric  poet  at  Rome,  (prineepi  ^oFrnm  carmen  ad  JtaUs  de^ 
dBxiffc  modes,  od.  iii.  30.  13.  Remmn^  fidktn  lyrge^  Jb.  fy.  3.  23.  l^en  ante  vtti* 
fotatfer  artes,  lb.  ix.  3.)  ep.  i.  19.  32 

I  Alcaaus  not  only  compoled  love-fongs,  Cic*  Tvjc,  iv.  33.  but  alfo  the  boldeft 
inveQiVcs  againft  tyrants,  whereby  he  animated  his  countrymen  to  <xpel  them  ;  whenc« 
Vs  poems  are  called  ndtiacet  Camarntf.HorBt.  od.  iv.  q<  7.  and  were  fo  much  admired 
that  he  i$  (aid  to  have  ftruc^  his  lyre  vfich  g  golden  ple£^rum,  Jd»  ii.  13.  a6.  { 
S^nad,  X.  If  and  ftom  the  fublimity  of  his  fentimenu  and  ftyle,  fonarf^  ^Uniut,  f<s;- 
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NonTi  ef  LeftNis  18  Lbmnos,  now  SiaUmem^  the  Ubnd  o| 
Vulcan,  Vol,  Flacc.  ii.  78.  &  95.  whcnoe  be  is  called  Lmnm 
pater^  Vtrg;.  £u.  ▼iii,  4^1. ;  its  circumference  is  one  httmlre4 
and  twelve  miles»  Flin.  iv.  i2*/  aj.  It' contained  two  cities, 
Hephitftia  and  Marina*  On  the  forum  or  public  place  of  the 
latter,  mount  At hos»  diAant  etghty-fcTen  miles,  at  tbp  (biftice 
Caft  its  ihadow,  lb. 

About  fifty-Hsc  mtles  eaft  from  LemnoSf  and  forty  ftadia 
from  the  co^ft  ofrroas,  is  1  ENEDOS,  Vi^g.  JBn.  lu  21. 
eis:hty, ftadia  in  circum^rence,  StnA.  xiit.  604.  named  from 
Yenes  oxTennes^  one  of  its  kings,  Di$d^.  v,  S3,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtues,  was  after  his  death  worjbipped  as  a  god, 
Jh.  (9*  CL\  Ferr.  iii.  19.  Nat^  D.  iii.  15.  anciently  called  alfp 
I^eucophrys^  Phtnice^  and  Lyrn^ffus,  twelve  miles  from  SigeuiRj 
Vlin.  V.  3i-yi  39.  It  had  one  town,  inhabited  by  Aolians, 
where  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Sminthdus,  Strab.  it*  &  Homer* 

i/-  i-  37- 
"[(^be  iilands  north  of  this  belong  to  Tbrace* 


THRACE. 

THRACIA  vel  Thrace,  Thrace,  now  Romania  or  Rurndiop 
^as  fep^irated  on  the  north  from  M^a  by  mount  HAMUS  i 
on  the  eail  it  is  bounded  by  the  Euxitu  fca,  the  J^racian  Bofi 
fiSrus^  the-  Prop&ntis,  and  the  Hellefpont  g  on  the  fouth  by  the 
S^ean  fca  \  and  on  the  weft  by  Macedonia,  from  which  it  wa$ 
anciently  feparatcd  by  the  river  Strymoa,  and  ia  later  times  by 
the  Nefus. 

Hi^MUS  or  ^muSf  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  extending 
from  the  Eupcine  fea  a  great  way  weft  wards,  fo  lofty,  that  the 
Euxine  and  Hadriatic  feas  are  faid  to  be  viGble  from  the  top, 
JUei   ii.  2. ;  Liv.  xl.  22.;  PJin*  iv.   ii,/  18.  but  Strabo  fays 

this  is  impoffible,   vii.   313. There    are  two   other  high 

inountaif\^  fouth  of  Hxmus^  which  run  nearly  \n  the  fame 
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To  Mit^kne  Pumpey  Trot  bit  wife  Cornelia,  beibr«  the  battle  of  Pbarftlia, 
tucam.  V.  725.  tad  went  tbitbei  after  bU  4ttfar,  /6,  viii.  40,  xo8b  ftc  C#/*  ^* 
civ,  Iii.  roz,  •     ♦  .«...•. 
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^eaioQ  muh  U,  through  the  mitklle  of  Thrtce,  SHODOPC 
^d  PANG^US,  pluT.  -inr.  Rbodtpe  runs  ffom  tl(e  EaxincI 
Uz  to  the  fQurces  of  the  NcCas ;  and  Pangaeus,  frpm  thenoQ 
into  the  nonh  of  M^icedoi^U,  where  it  joins  IVLovnt  Hsemus, 
Dio^  ilvii.  1$*  S^  40.  whence  Dio  places  Bhilippt  at  the  foot  oF 
Piingaei|s»  ii>^  and  Lucani  of  Us^rnus,  i«  6hq.  Ihefe  mountains 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  ftory  of  Orpheusi  ^V/^«  ^i*/.  su 
30.  Viit.  44..  (7.  iv.  461.;  HflraU  cd.  u  12.  6.  whrnce  he  14 
piled  Rbodtpiitts  ^fAi^^9  Ovid.  Met.  x.  i  f  ^  vel  ^rr^if,  lb.  50. 
RliGdope  was  much  frequented  bj  bacchanals^  1^.  vi.  fS^ 
H»at*  od.  \\u  2K*  1 2.  Rno  \o\^s  io  fable,  is  faid  to  hare  bea% 
|he  daughter  of  Strymon  and  wife  of  Has<nu8»  king  of  Thraccw 
who  were  both  converted  into  nu>untain8  for  having  equalicdl 
themfelves  to  Jupiter  4ind  Juno>  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  87.  i'bere  is 
another  mounrain  in  Thrace,  often  mentioned  by  the  poett« 
called  IsmAeus  v.  -or,  plur.  ^a^  near  the  mouth  of  tne  river 
Htbrus,  fruitful  in  wine,  Virg.  Q.  ti.  37.  with  which  Ulyfles  is 
laid  to  have  intoxicated  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  Odyf,  ix.  197. 
whence  Ifmarius^  ^a^  -um^  Thracian,  Virg.  Ji(f.  v.  620.  s  Ovid. 
Met.  iu  ^57.  ix.  641.  xiii.  530.  x.  305.  fp.  i.  46.  thus  ffmarim 
bjSf  as  bein^  defcended  from  Tereus^  a  Thracian  king,  Ovid*  ep. 
XV.  154.  Near  the  mountain  was  a  town  called  Ismara,  Firg. 
Mn.  X.  ^51. 

The  chief  river  in  Thrace  is  the  HEBRUS,  which  flows  into^ 
the  ^gean  fea  opp>fite  to  the  iflind  Samothrace,  by  two 
i&ouths  \  remarkable  for  the  coldncfs  and  Itmpidnefs  of  its  water»  % 
Horat.  ep.  i.  16.  13.  and  for  its  rapidity,  l^irg.  £n.,  i.  321*  ■  * 
On  the  eaft  mouth  ftood  hhiAo%  ox.  jSSnos^  faid  to  have  beea 
huilt  by  ^neas,  Mel.  \\.  2.  where  was  the  tomb  of  Polydorus^ 
the  fon  of  Priam,  Plin.  iv.  II.;  Firg.  ^n.  iii.  f8.  Sec.  fee p^ 
l88.  near  the  lake  Stent^^rij^  -idisy  Uerodut.  vti.  57.  Around 
the  Hebros  lived  the  Ci cones,  Mel.  ii.  2.  *,  Ptin.  iv.  1 1.— *Oa 
the  left  branch  of  it  ftood  DORISCUS  v.  -urn,  in  the  plains  of 
which  (Dorifcus  iampus)  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces,  HerodoU, 
vii.  59.  &  108. ;  Plin.  iv.  1 1.;  Mel.  ii.  2*  Through  the  weft 
fide  of  this  phin  ran  the  river  LI68US,  between  two  towns* 
Mifembria  and  Stryma^  which  was  not  fufiicient  to  fupply  the 
army  of  Xerxes  with  water,  Herodot.  ib,  Juvenal,  x.  177.—— 
Between  Stryma  and  Maronea  was  the  lake  Ifmctris^  'tdis  ;  and 
near  Dicaa,  the  lake  Bijloniiy  •tdis^  into  which  two  rivers^ 
^ravus  and  Comp/atuiy  run,  Herodot.  vii.  109. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  -Neflus«  on  the  eaft  fide  ftood  Ab» 
JpjRA,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Teos  in  Ionia,  Id.  i.  168. ; 
StrtA,  xiv.  644.  infefted  with  thick  air^  which  wa;>  fuppbfed  to 
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34^  Tiracf^ 

vender  tlie  inhabitants  dnU,  hence  called  Vbrvbcum  Tirvtk% 
JuvenaL  x.  50.  the  native  city  of  Democritus,  called  the 
laughing  pkHofopher^  becaufe  he  ufed  to  laugh  at  the  fdllies  oC 
mankind f,  lb,  y^.%  JEUan.  iv.  2o.  fee  p.  16.  and  of  his  fcholar 
Protagoras,  hence  called  Abderites  ;  who  having  exprefied 
feme  doubt  concerning  theextftence  of  the  gods,  was  banifiied 
from  Athens/  and  hi^  books  pubiidy  burnt,  Cic.  Nat..D^\.  i* 
&  2j.  - 

Near  Abdera  was  the  refidenee  of  Dioksdrs,  king  of  the 
Bifl^nes^  who  fed  his  horfes  on  human  fle{h,  and  was  flain  by 
Hercules.  jiUera  i&hid  to  hare  been  built  by  that  hero,  who 
calkd  it,  after  Abierus^  the  fon  of  Mercury,  bis  favourite,  who 
kad  been  devoured  by  the  horfes  of  Diomed,  Jpolledor.  ii.  5.  8.^ 

Plm*  XXV,  8./.  53. Near  this  alfo  was  Scaptes^le^  where 

^ere  mines  of  filver  and  gold,  P/utarcL  i»  Cimoncs  Lucrei,  vi. 
t^Fo.  H^re  Thucydides  had  pofleffions,  and  here  he  is  faid  to 
bave  written  his  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  Pluianb.  it^ 
^  tie  exiliof  19*  • 

Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nefius  is  the  iiland  THASX7S 

•V  Tiajffbi,  anciently  called  Aeria  or  jSthria  ;  twenty*two 

vriles  trom  Abdera  ;  fixty-two  miles  from  AthoSy  Piin^  iv.  I2* 

J.  33.  mountainous,  but  fertile,  Plutarch,  de  exilio^  16.  remark« 

able  for  its  wines  and  marble,  lb.  l^  Senec.  ep.  86. 

Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  is  the  ifland  SAMO« 
THRACE,  'Ca  vel  -Wj,  1'.  e.  Samos-  Thracia  v.  Thr'dictay  Virg, 
JEn,  vii.  208.  to  diftinguHh  it  from  the  ifiand  Samos,  Diodor^ 
▼•  47.  from  a  colony  by  which  it  was  peopled,  Strab.  x.  437* 
formerly  called  Meuta,  A.  472.  thirty-two  miles  in  circum* 
ference;  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  continent  of  Thrace,  and 
twenty-two  mvles  from  Lemnos,  Plin.  ib.  where  ^ybele  was 
greatly  worfhipped,  Ib.  49.  alfo  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  Strah^ 
iv.  19&.  whence  Dardanus  is  faid  to  have  brought  the  worfhip 

*  The  hories  ^ed  near  Abdera  are  faid  to  have  been  feiaed  v^ith  madneis,  Pfin.  xst.  Sw 
/  53«  wheocc  Abd  ER  A  is  put  by  Cicero  for  StuhusJeuaiuSj^  Att.iv.  x6.  and  *  A<?^«^iT/ji«»| 
forfluhum,  fooWiky  Ib.  v'n,  7.  Abder'Uora  pe3:^ra  flchis  haheiy  you  are  Diad  or  ftu{>id. 
Martial,  X.  25.  So  the  nnttoiu  of  Democritus  concerning  (he  gods,  which  Cicero 
copdenansas  abfiird,  are  faid  to  ht  patria  Dimocritly  ftam  "DtKocruo  dizmwa.  Id.  Nat. 
D.  i-43.  This  city  was  without  provocation  taken  by  itoroi)  its  chief  men  beheaded^ 
and  its  citizens  fold  for  flavcs,  by  Hortcndus,  the  Roman  Pix^or.  But  the  fenate  con- 
denmed  his  eondudt,  and  rtftoted  the  city  to  its  former  privile^i,  which  it  feems  tqi 
^a««  enjoyed  to  the  time  of  Fiiny,  whence  he  calls  it  7.iB£sA  ci  vitas;  tv.  il. 

■f  Democritus  travelled  through  difterent  cuunirirs  in  qued  of  knowledge.  Befbr^ 
le  fet  our,  he  divideJ  his  patrimoay  among  his  brothers,  rcferving  only  what  was  r^ 
^ifiteta  defray  his  travelling  charges,  yEiian,  iv.  20.  Democritus  laughed  at  the  anions 
•f  men,  becaoTe  he  thought  ihem  the  cft'c£l  of  folly  ;  and  HeracHtut  wept,  becaafe  h| 
Ihoijght  then*  prodij^iv?  of  mifcrv,     Juvenal  thcrcfoj^  conciails  thcni»  x.  %%, 
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ifCjb^ito  Troff  it/,  vii.  331.  Froho  htm  the  iflandis  fotee« 
times  called  Dardania,  P/j/i.  iv.  12.  /  23.«-*«*Abguttwelve 
milef  foathof  it  is  theifland  IMBROS%  ib. 

Up^n  the  Hebrus,  in  the  interior  part  of  Thrace,  flood  Tea-  ' 
janopoiis,  built  by  Trajan  ;*  and  north  of  mount  Rhod5pe  Adria« 
NOPOLis,  huilt  by  Adrian,  the  capital  of  the  Turks  ia.fiuro|>e 
before  they  took  Conftantinople* 

North-eaft  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  ifland  Samo^ 
thrace  the  Egean  fea  terminates  in  a  bay  called  the  Bay  9fMELii%, 
(finus  MeloTf  "dnis^  the  Block  Bay,)  from  a  river  of  that  name 
which  runs  into  the  top  of  it,  Ptin.  iir«  tu 

This  bay,  approaching  the  Propontjs  within  thirty-fix  ftadii^* 
dbout  four  miles  and  a  half,  forms  a  peninfula  called  the  Cfutft- 
soNSsus»  extending  four  hundred  ftadia,  about  fifty  miles,  he*, 
tween  the  bay  and  the  Hellefpont*  .  Hither  the  Athenians  fent 
a  colony  under  Miltiades,  who  built  a  wall  acrofs  the  ifthmus^ 
called  /^LOKpov  Tiixo;,  bngus  murus,  to  repel  the  incnrfions  of  the 
Abfinthiansf,  Hero4ot\  ¥1.34.  &c«  , 

Ott 

^  Aqciently  the  p«opIe  of  Thafasand  Saraothrac^'poHcfred  Tcveral  towns  on  tlie. 
continent,  Herodot,  v\'u  ro8.     The  Thafians  were  fo  power£bl  as  to  contend  with  th^ 
Atbcftians  by  fea,  tbucydid,  i.  lOo.     Bein^  defeated  in  feyer^l  engagements,  and  be- 
fie^edaboTe  two  years,  they  were  at  lad  obliged  to  furrender,  Ih.  iqi» 

t  This  Miltiades  was  the  Ton  of  CypsSlus,  deriving  his  origin  in  a  tong  line  from 
JEXzw  and  iCglna.  The  Polonci  Tbrjciaps,  who  then  poflVfled  the  Cherronefus, 
being  hard  preflcd  by  the  Abyfintfabns,  their  neighbours,  fent  their  chiefs  to  DelpU 
to  confult  thp  oracle  about  tbe  war.  The  prieflefs  directed  them  to  chuofe»  as  the 
leader  of  a  colony  to  their  country,  the  perfon  who  fliould  Arft  invite  them  to  his  houfe. 
They  paffed  through  Phocit  and  Bccotia  without  receiving  any  invitation.  As  thej 
went  through  Athois,  Miltiades  was  (itting  in  bis  veftlbuTe,  and  feeing  by  their  armt 
and  drefs  that  they  were  Arangers,  calhd  to  thrm,  and  gave  them  lodging  and  ento-- 
tainment.  They  commnnicated  to  him  the  anfwer  of  the  or«cle,  and  intreated  him  to 
do  what  It  enjoined.  Miltiades,  diflatiffied  with  tbe  government  of  Pififtratus,  who 
theoTvled  at  Athens,  readily  cjipplied.  The  prieftefs  of  Apollo,  whom  be  confuUedt 
confirmed  his  refolution.  Having  therefore  coUeded  futh  Athenians  as  were  wiHinf 
to  accompany  him,  he  fet  fail  with  the  Dolonci,  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  created  Kii^ 
(rvfitte,-).  He  firfl  fortified  the  Idhmus  \  and  having  thus  checked  the  Abfinthian^ 
he  made  war  on  the  people  of  Lampfacus.  '  They,  by  ah  ambulh,  rook  him  prifoner^ 
bat  upon  the  application  of  CioBfus^  king  of  Lydia^  who  bad  a  favour  for  Miltiades^  ba 
was  liberated. 

Miltiades  dying  without  lAue,  left  his  government  and  fortune  to  StefagSras,  ths 
fon  of  Cimon,  his  brother  by  the  mother^s  fide;  and  StrfagSras  being  foon  after  ^aii^ 
bis  bio  her,  the  great  MILTIADES,  who  afterwards  defeateothe  Periians  at  Marathon^ 
was  fent  by  the  font  of  Pififtracos  ( Pifijiratida )  to  fucceed  him  He,  upon  his  ar« 
rival,  kep:  himfe  f  at  home,  as  if  to  mourn  for  the  lots  of  his  brother.  The  chiefa  of 
the  country  who  came  to  condple  with  him  he  put  in  prifon,  and  thus  became  mafter 
of  the  whole  country.  To  ftrengthen  his  intereft,  he  married  HegffpyU^  the  daughter 
of  OlSrus,  a  king  of  the  Thracians,  by  whom  be  had  Cimon,  Plutareh.  h  Cmoneprincm 
Three  years  afcer  he  was  obliged  to  fl^,  upon  the  invafion  of  the  Scythians  5  but  iipoa 

•     '  thejf 


.  On  At  end  of  th^  ifthmus  next  die  gulpk  of  Mela«  tat 
CARDIA,  ttkc  birth-place  of  Eumenes,  hence  called  Car^u* 
XfV^  Nep. :  and  on  the  Propontis,  PAbTYB,  ^^  isH  Pirn*  vu 
fi.  Lyfimacfauf  deftrcqred  Cardia,  and  ia  its  ftead  btitlt  at 
ibme  diftance  a  much  larger  cit]r,€aUed,&oin.lu^ifeI£LTSIMA« 
CHIAf ,  Paufan.  L.p.  often  mention^  in  the  wars  of  the  Ro* 
xnans,  Pofyb.  5-  34-  \  Liv.  ^xxiu  34.  xxxir.  57.  xx^iii*  38.  &. 
40.  X3pxy«  15-  xxxTiii.  40.  •  » 

!  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulpk  of  Mela$y  oppofgee  to  the  ifland 
Imbroa,  flood-  JUopeconnifus,  neaj  the  promontory  Mujhfai 
Mel.  ii.  2.  which  Pliny  placesron  the  ibttth^caft  coiner  of  th« 
phdrfonSuSy  near  the  town  Eteus  or  Elaus^  and  oppofite  to  the 
promontory  Sigasum  on  the  coaft  of  Afia^  s^  the  foi^th  end  of 
theiHellcfpontf,  iy.  xj.^  Liv.  xxxi.  i6« 

■  ^     '     '       .  -   .  The 

llbetr  departure  he  was  reflprrd  by.  the  Bofornu     Dariu^,  .Ipag  of  Pcrfia*    banoc. 

reduced  Cbe  lonians,'  fent  a  Hect  of  Pheniciaits  to  fubdue.  the  Cberfonerus,  and 
the  jflands  around  it.  Upon  their  approach  Milt1ades»  having  loaded  five  triremei 
With  his  mod  valuable 'effeds,  fet  fail  for  Achenf.  Meti6chus,  his  eldeft'fonbjr 
a  iormer  wife,  who  commanded  one  of  the  gallies*  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enc- 
B9y »  .avd  being- carried  to  I>«rittS9  was  ireaCed  by  him  with  kindnefi,  married  a  Pcr« 
lian  womaoy  aivi  feciied  in  that  country*  Miltia'des  leacbed  Athens  in  fafety,  Hcr^dotp^ 

w-  34 — 4J; 

Cornelius  Nepos^  in  his  life  of  Miltiades,  differs  greatly  from  the  account  of  |le-, 

r  dulus.  •  He  makes  Miltiadcs  the  fon  of  Cimon,  to  plant  the  Aift  cnlony  of  Atbe- 
nians  id  Cherronefus^  i-  &  a.  without  raking  any  notice  of  his  uncid  or  brbtbfr^ 
and  thcp  to  reduce  Lenanoa  and  the  CydXdcs,  i^.  2X.  In, other  particulars  tl^y  boil^ 
a^rcc.  .  . 

*  Lyfimaehus  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander.  He  izKurred  the  difpieaCure  of 
that  prince  by  Viewing  compafiion  to  his  old  mailer  Callifthenes.  This  phil^fopher 
had  firongly  cxpiefled  his  difapprobation  of  Alesancer  for  adopting  the  maonera  of  the. 
PerGacs ;  on  vvbich  account,  under  pretext  of  keiag  privy  to  a  confpiracy  againit  the, 
king*s  life,^fter  having  his  ears,  his  nofe,  and  Hps  cutoff*,  and  all  his  members  dread- 
iully  mangled,  he  was  ihut  up  in  a  cage  wiih  a  dog,  and  thus  carried  about  as  a  public 
fpeaacle.  Lyiimachus,  moved  with  pity  for  fo  great  a  man  fuffering  innocently,  gave 
him  poifon,  to  free  him  from  pain  and  ignominy.  Alexander  was  fo  offended,  that  be 
ordered  him  to  be  expofed  to  a  fierce  lion,  out  v^hen  the  lion  furioufly  fprung  at 
Lyfimschut,  he  having  wrapped  his  hand  in  bis  mantle,  thruft  it  into  the  lion^s  mooth, 
and  tearing  out  his  tongue,  killed  him.  The  wrath  of  Alexander  was  turned  into 
admiration )  and  Lyfimachos  continued  ever  afterwards  to  be  one  of  his  chief  fa- 
Vburites.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  becime  king  of  Thrace,  Jufi'm,  xv.  3.  i 
J^atifa9»  !•  9. ;  Piiu.  \m.  i6./*  2Z.  $  S4»ee.  de  Jra,  iii.  17.  ^/mi.  i.  15. ;  Fal,  Msr. 
tx  3. ;  e»t'  I .  i  Plutsrcb,  m  Demttrio,  ^  goi.  But  Cuitius  thinks  this  ftory  a  raers^ 
Able,  viii.  i.^  14.  and  fiinply  fays  that  Callifthenes  was  put  to  death  by  tortiue,.X^.  %• 
21.  Concerning  the  manner  of  his  death  authors  differ,  /^.  &  Cic.  Tufi*  uL  10.  v.  9.} 
Mahir'.  Fo^,  9.  j  jSrftan.  iv.  14,^5  Plutarch-  in  AUx.  p,  696. 

"f*  On  tnis  promontory  ftood  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,calledCTNOSSEMA,  T^try J.  ?iii. 
104.  dc  105.  (i.  e.  re  «ia«ca-«/uA,  cams  tumw/usf)  Strab.  xiii*  ^95.  $  Piio.  iv«  ib  at 
it  IS  thought  from  her  abafive  language  to  the  Greeks  after  ue  became  a  captive, 
DionjJ'.  Cret.  t.  or  rather  £rom  her  being  ^netamorphoiiEd  (u  emiiem)f  Hygio.  iii.j 
Juvenal,  X.  272«  ^  henc^Lp^ars  extat,  tt  fx  re'nomtn  babtt^  Ovidt  Met.'ziii.  569.  Here 


tbe  HttLlsfitnlT,  at  Sed ffHltlte,  (Exilic irrci,)  U fo called 
from  Hell^f  the  daughter  of  Athamas^  king  of  Thebes,  who  b 
bid  tb  hsve  been  drowned  while  croffing  it  with  her  brother 
Phryxns.  It  is  abotit  fixty  miles  long  in  a  wfaiding  courfe,  and 
at  a  medium  abont  three  miles  broad  (  where  narrowefti  not 
Guite  one  mile  orer  (feven  ftadia,  Hkrcdoti  ir.  85.  vi.  34.1 
ktri^.  ii.  p.  114.}  Plin.  iv.  t  r.  375  toifes).  Here  Rood  SESTOS 
en  the  European  fide,  oppofite  to  Abtdo*  in  Afia,  famous  for 
the  loTes  of  Hero  arid  Leamier  ^^  Met.  li.  a.  whence  the  ftrait 
b  called  am$ri  Mtatum  JEqud^^  Lucan.  9.  954.}  fouth  of  which 
irt  now  tvfi  caftles  to  guard  the  ftraits,  called  ^^'Dardanel^ 
iu.  Near  this  Xerxes  made  a  bridge  of  boats  to  tranfport  hia 
uwf.  HelUfpantumjunfcit  et  maria  ambulanjit^  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  34* 
Europanaque  AJta^  Seflonque  admovit  Ahydo'\f  Lucan.  ii.  674^ 

SCitm  Jlratum  clqfibus  if  dim  fuppofitutnque  ratu  fotidum  ^quor^ 
Wenal.  x.  175.)  . 

North  of  Seftos  is  Madyios  and  Ctffa^  on  the  AEGOS  PO^ 
Tamos,  or  the  G&afs  Rifver^  at  the  mouth  of  .which  the 
Athenians  under  Philocles  were  defeated  by  the  Lacedxnio^ 
Hians  under  Lyfander,  with  fo  great  flaughter,  that  thejr  loft 
their  liberty  and  their  all,  Nep*  Lyfand.  4.;  Alcib.  &•;  Conon.  \i 
and  near  it  Chidria^  whither  the  Athenians  fled  after  their 

iUo  vas  the  tower  and  ttmple  of-Protefi/auSt  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  fUtH  landed  dn  the 
Tiojin lliore,  and  who  was  flain  by  HeAor,  PRm.  i^« ;  HygtM.  103.  i  Ofiid.Met,  liu^^ 

*  Leaoder  wac  a  native  cf  Abydus,  [j^hydentit),  and  Hero  of  SeHus ;  hence  ca'kd 
SEtTiAfy  'iHsf  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  547.  Tbry  became  greatly  enamoured  of  eachocber^ 
Jod  when  their  parents  oppofed  their  union,  Leander  ufed  in  the  night  time  to  fwim 
enr  to  Hens  and  return  befove  mornrng  $  whilft  Hero  held  a  burning  torch  o|i  tlic  to^ 
^  a  iovvtr  to  direct  his  courfe.  After  doing  this  for  a  long  time>  Leander,  in, a  tem- 
ftftuovi  nighty  was  drowned ;  and  his  body  beinij;  cad  on  the  Thracian  fliorei  Hero^  in 
dcfpairj  threw  herfeH  from  her  tower  and  peri/hed  in  the  waves,  Mufaut  dt  Ltand,  a 
Ber^i  Ovid,  ep,  s8.  &  19- ;  ^irg.  G,  iii.  258. 

J*  When  the  bridge  was  firft  fini/K^d)  a  great  tempeft  artfing  broke  it  to  piece*. 
WhacopMi  Xeraasy  greatly  enraged,  ordered  the  Hellefpont  to  be  cbaftlfed  with 
three  hnpidrcd  laibes»  and  a  ptir  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea  to  chain  it.  ^- 
«flu/.  s.  iSo.  Thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  the  work  were  beheaded,  H^r^dot,  vii, 
54-  ft  35.  The  iecond  attempt  was  fuccefsful,  the  bridge  being  conflr'udled  with 
tF^ter  wn»  c.  36.  The  army  took  up  feven  days  and  nights  in  paffing  it,  c.  56. 
Xcnct*  observing  the  Hellefpont  co\ered  with  his  (hips,  and  the  fhores  on  both  fides 
With  his  troops,  is  faid  to  have  ihed  tears  when  he  reflefled,  t'at  no  one  of  fo  great  % 
Moaiber  fliould  be  alive  an  hundred  yeara  after, «.  4S-  &  4-6.  This  prince  was  a^uated 
By  very  different  paflions  at  different  times.  One  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  who  was  fo  rich 
as  to  entertain  Xerxes  while  at  Sardis,  and  his  whole  army,  befides  offering  to  furnifh 
hidiivith  money  for  carrying  on  the  war;  obfcrving  the  king  pieafed  w'lth  his  libera'^ 
Kty^  prefumed  to  alk,  that  as  all  his  five  fons  vcere  in  the  army,  the  f  Ideft  might  be  left 
to  take  care  of  him  in  his  old  age.  But  Xerxes,  highly  oftVnded  at  the  requeft,  of* 
dered  the  young  tnan  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  divided  in  two ;  one  half  10  be 
pfaeed  on  the  right  fide  of  the  way,  and  the  other  on  the  left/  and  the  whcV;  army  xm 
paftbetwceo  tbemi  lb.  27.  ^41, 

defeat. 
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defeat^  XenopL  de  ret.  Grac.  ii.  imf.  as  alfo  toSeftos*,  Di$Sft4 
adii.  io6. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Hellefpont  with  the  Propontis  ftood 
Callipolis,  now  Gal/ip^/i,  the  firft.  town  in  Europe  pofleffed 
by  the  Turks^  A^  D.  1357*  oppofite  to  Lamps&cus  in  Afia»  at 
the  diftance  of  forty  ftadia»  Strata  xiii.  489* 

The  PROPONTIS,  -tdis,  fo  caUcd  from  its  Gtuation  Before 
the  I^ontus  Euxinus^  is  one  thoufand  four  hundred  ftadta,  tx 
about  one  hundred  and  fevcnty-five  miles  long ;  and  five  hun-< 
dred  ftadia,  or  fixty<*>two  miles  broad^  Herodot.  iv.  85*  now 
called  the  Sea  of  Marmora^  from  an  iiland  in  it,  abounding  in 
marble^  anciently  Procommesus,  Strab*  xiii.  588.' called  alfo 
Elaphonifusy  from  the  number  of  deer  on  it,  Plin.  ib»  but  fome 
make  this  a  feparate  ifland. 

On  the  Propontis  were  Bifattihe,  Ganos,  Perinihus  or  Herackct 
Diodor.  xvi.  77.  and  Selytnbriaff  Mel.  ii.  2.  none  of  them 
remarkable.  « 

The  fea  between  the  Propontis  and  Pontus  Euxinus,  was 
called  THRACIUS  BOSPORUS  or  Bo/pMrus,  (i-  e.  Bw^ 
wofo^,  bovis  tran/itusj  the  pafTage  of  an  ox  or  cow,)  as  it  is  faid 
from  lo  crofling  it  in  the  form  of  an  heifer,  Apollodor.  ii.  1.3.$ 
Dtonyf,  140.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia,  or  fixtecn 
miles  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad;  where  narrowed, 
only  five  hundred  paces,  Plin,  iv.  I2.  Herodotus  fays,  four 
iladia,  iv.  85.  It  was  anciently  called  Mj/ius  BofpSrus^  from 
the  M^  who  lived  on  the  eaft  of  it ;  their  country,  Mysiai 
Strab^  xii.  566. 

Near  the  junaion  of  the  Bofporus  ftood  BYZANTIUM, 
now  Constantinople  or  Stambot,  called,  by  way  of  eminencc» 
the  Portey  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour;  whence  the 
narrow  fea  is  called  The  Straits  of  Conflantinople.  Near  Byzatf- 
tium,  Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  made  a  bridge  of  boats  for 
tranfporting  the  army  which  he  led  againft  the  Scythians-, 
Herodot.  iv.  88.  89.  &c.;  Plin.  »i'.-— The  origin  of  this  city  is 
nfcribed  to  different  ftates,  jfujlin.  ix.  1.;  VelLiu  15.;  it  wag 
certainly  founded  by  Greeks,  Sirab.  vii.  320.    The  advantages 

*  The  Atheniina  were  taken  by  furpnfe.  Moft  of  their  veflels  lay  at  aocbor. 
Thefe  were  either  captured  or  deftroyed.  Only  ten  of  the  commandera  efc^ped  i 
among  thefe  was  Conon,  who  fled  to  his  friend  £vagi»f  as,  king  of  Cyptoi.  i^bilociea 
fell  inter  the  hands  of  the  enemyy  and  was  put  to  death.  Thofe  who  fled  to  Scflos  wo* 
obliged  to  fuhmit,  Diodor,  ib. 

'\  Some  fuppole  that  this  town  is  called  by  Otid  Imbria  TtaaA,  7Vf)f.  i.  9*  xS. 
but  as  Ihreicia  Samos,  i.  e.  Samot brace,  is  mentioned  immediately  after,  the  iflaod 
Imhroi  feems  to  be  meant.  The  truth  is,  Ovid^s  account  of  Ma  voyagf  in  hiaekgy  i* 
not  <afi]y  reconciled  to  ihe  real  fituatlon  of  places. 
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<»ntft  £tiiatf on  flfe  enumerated  at  great  length  by  PoIybltTd^  ir. 
38.  ftc.  which  many  ages  after  determined  Conftantine  to  make 
it  the  feat  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  call  it  after  his  own  name. 
It  was  anciently  called  Lygos,  Plin.  iv.  lu 

The  chief  cities  along  the  Euxine  fea  *  were  PiittopXUf,  Phi" 
lu  or  Piilia^  Snimydejfus  or  Halmydejiis^  Thyma^  near  a  pro^ 
montory  of  that  name ;  Apellonta^  founded  by  the  Milefians, 
whence  LucuUtis  brought  a  coloflal  ftatue  of  ApoUo  to  the 
Capitol  at  Romci  Strab.  vii.  3 19.;  PUn.  xxiiv.  3.;  AnchiHlos  and 
Mf/emMa,  built  by  a  colony  of  Megarenfians»  at  the  foatk 
end  of  mount  Hxmus,  Strab,  ib.  This  part  of  Thrace,  along 
the  Euxine  fea,  was  called  Pontus,  Plin,  ib.  and  the  country 
extendiog  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  whence  Ovid  infcribes 
his  letters  from  Tomi;  Ex  Ponto.  So  the  kingdom  of  Mithri- 
dates  in  Afia,  Cic*  Mantl.  iii.  8.  &  15.;  Virg.  G,  u  58. 

The  chief  tribes  of  the  Thracians  were,  the  Edomi^  Madi^ 
BiJKnes^  CicVneSy  Cani^  ^^ffh  Cal^ta^  Denfelcta,  AJla  or  Aftii^ 
and  the  ODRTSJBf,  whofe  empire,  Thucydides  fays»  extended 
from  Abdera  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ndflus  to  the  Euxine  fea  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Ifter,  ii.  97*  &  29* 

iTiero 

*  The  lEincine  featt  aImo(l«very  where  furrotinde^  with  mountalnsi  mora  or  lefs 
3i^nc  from  the  ihore  \  (aid  to  be  eleven  cheufaod  one  hundred  ftadia,  or  one  thoufani 
tbtte  hondned  sod  eighty-feven  miles  and  a  half  long ;  and  three  thoufand  three  hun- 
died  ftadia.  Or  four  hundred  and  twelve  mitei  an4  a  half  broad,  Htrwiot,  iv.  85.  Scrabw 
makes  its  length  dght  thoufand  eight  hundred  itadia,  or  one  thoufand  one  bandreA 
miles;  and  itt  drcUMferencey  twenty-ftve  thoufand  Aadia^  or  three  thoufand  one  hun-  , 
dred  aad  twency-fite  niilcs^  U.  1 2 5*'  It  receives  about  fotty  rivers,  fontb  of  them  very 
hrge»  L/.  7.  %^%,  Tbefe  cover  it  with  flakes  of  ice  in  fevere  winters,  mitigate  thd 
fiiltnefs  of  its  waters,  and  convey  into  it  a  vafl  quantity  of  mud  and  TegelaSle  fubftances» 
which  attrad  and  fatten  the  fifh.  Tunny,  turb  its,  and  almoll  every  fpecics  are  found 
here  in  great  abundaflce,  Strah.  vti.  ^ao'.  and  the  more  fo,  as  this  fea  nouriihes  no  vo- 
ncious  ordeftru^ive  £(h,  Arifl»  hift.  amm.  viii.  19. ;  PUn.  ix.  !$•/.  ao.  The  Euxine 
^M  1^  fre^tfeatly  enveloped  in  dark  fogs,  whence  it  is  called  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  often 
agitated  by  violent  tempe(ls.  It  was  anciently  called  Axtnoi  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
inhofpitable  and  favage  difpeAtion  of  ihc  people  who  dwelt  near  it,  (ab  inkofpita/i  fenuie'^ 
PSa.  vi.  i.)y  and  afurwards  by 'a  more  aufpicious  name,  EuxInvs,  Ovid,  Trift.  ly, 
4-  55*  V.  10.  13. }  Plin.  iv.  ii.f.  24.  or  becaufe  the  people  who  fettled  on  it^  many  of 
them  Greeks,  were  more  iofpitalie  j  which,  however,  Ovid  denies.  It  is  not  deep, 
etcept  towards  the  eaftern  parr,  where  there  ar^  gulphs  wh'ch  cannot  be  fathomed^ 
Strab.  I,  ^c,  and  where  it  was  fu;>pofed  to  communicate  with  the  Cafpian  fea  below 
ground.  It  is  divided,  as  it  wete,  into  two  parts,  by  two  promontories  proje^ing  from 
the  European  and  Afiatic  fides,  oppofite  to  each  other ;  that  on  the  European  fide  called 
Cr'a-MeiQ^cn  (i.  e«  arietit  fronts  the  forehead  of  a  ram)  ;  and  on  the  Afiacic,  Cak  am* 
Eis,  Strab.  vii.  309  only  one  hundred  and  feventy  mi'e^  diflant,  Ptm,  iv.  12./  26. 
hence  this  fea  was  faid  to  refemb'e  in  its  form  the  ihape  of  a  Scythian  bow,  U.  Sg 
Strab.  \i.  125.  There  is  a  conAant  current  ft-dm  the  Euxine  fea  into  the  Propontis, 
{Pontas  femptr  extra  meal  in  Propontidim^)  Plin.  li.  97.  f.  100.  f.  Soiv.  13.  f.  27. 
Scoec.  Nat.  Qj^iv.  t.  f.       • 

t  Whence  Odryjia  tellus  for  Thrace,  5/7.  4.  43^.  Odryjius  Boreas ^  the  Thraclail 
north  wind)  Jd.  vii/  570.  Odryjiui  daxy  Khefus  king  of  Thrace,  Otfid*  Art.  Am*  ii. 
130.  Ktx^  Tereus^  the  huiband  of  Procae,  Met^  vi.  4yo.  Odrjjhtm  caraerif  the  poems 

of 


There  are  tt.  thi^  mouth  ot:  the  Eoiin6  fea.  ahotit  twenty 
ftailia  from  its. junction  with  the  Bofporus^'two  fmall  iflands^ 
or  rather  rocks,  rhe  ont*  near  i*  urope  and  the  other  n^ar  Afia^ 
railed  CYANt-^  or  SYMPl.fcGXD  s,  fing.  Symplgtts^  fuppofed 
hj  ihe  ancients  to  be  moveable  or  floating  ifl.mds,  ae  Teeming 
to  meet  and  da(h  to){ether>  and  a^ain  to  remove  fronfi  each  othfr; 
a  mere  deception  of  fight,  Herodot,  iv.  85;;  Sirab.  VK.  31^.; 
MeL  ii.  7.;  P//«.  iv-  13.;  Ovid,  ep.  xii.  I2t.i  Ttift.  i.  9,  34. 
&  47«  Lucan  feems  to  hint  that  they  became  fixed  when  they 
iaited  to  deftroy  the  Ihip  Argo^  ii,  7^8.^ 


tttTRicirii. 

This  country  was  atfo  called  Blyris^  Its  Hmits  were  Ji6t  pre- 
cHely  afcertained»  They  are  made  more  or  kfs  extenfive  by 
different  authors,  Strab.  vii*.  313*  Its  chief  divifiotis  were 
LiBURKiA  and  Dalm'atia>  which  laftname  now  includes  both. 
The  principal  city  of  Dalmatia  was  SaJona  or  -;7^,  famous  for 
the  palace  of  Dioclefiani  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  after 
feGgning  the  empire,  A.D»  305.  The  ruins  of  it  ilill  remain 
near  Spaiatro.  " 

There  are  a  great  many  iflands  along  the  coaft,  moll  of  which 
belong  to  the  Venetians*  South  of  thefe  ftood  Epidaurtts  and 
Dioclea,  the  birth-place  of  Dioclefian,  near  which  ia  now  the 
eity  Ragr4/ay  a  republic^ ^^hich  however  pays  tribute  to  the  Turks* 
The  countries  now  called'  Bo/may  Croatia^  and  Sclavotii^f  com* 
ttonly  included   in   ancient  Illyricum,  are  frontier*proviffces 

between  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  Turks. The  Sclavonic 

language  prevails  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  northern  ocean. ^—« 
S/avif  or  Slaves,  is  a  term  ufed  by  mod  nations  in  Europe  to 
denote  the  lowed  clafs  of  mankin^t,  probably  from  the  people 
of  that  name  being  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  by  their  coih 
^erors» 

• 

«f  OrpheuSi^born  in  Thrace,  l^al.  Place,  v.  594.  Odtyfialafld,  tbe  fpear  of  Man,  Sw, 
^c/iiu.  t.  i.8^.  t)ic  go<i  of  ihe  Thracinns,  whence  Thrace  is  called  MAvoariA  TtLtuft 
yirg^  jEtt  iii-.i^.  on  account  of  the  martial  fpirit  of  its  inhab'ttaats,  Ui/»  fir'nft 
ynsLAcr.f  horat.  o<l.  ii.  16.  5.  and  Mars  is  reprclsated  ascour£pgor  pacing  aJorgtoe 
t'tver  Siryii.on  on  a  Thracian  Hred  ( Bifoniut  fonipti)  atcer  Aoiihiaj  hia  waiiike  (oUS| 
(txhaufiit  armiSf)  St^t  S«iv.  i.  i    iS. 

•  Juvenal  mentians  a  peuple  in  Thrace  called  Pygmies  (PVCMi^I  a  irv>f*r»  **' 
w>fl»v,  (y^itus)  nut  much  «buve  a  foot  high,  vkho  carried  on  a  perpctv^l  war  with  Cbe 
CMne*,  xiii  168.— V'liny  fays  hey  weredriven  from  Thrace  by  the  cranes,  it.  ii.  f  **• 
fir  afterwards  p)2c-s  them  in  India,  vii.  2«  Sj  Gellius,  in.  4»  v^bo  b^ch Bade  cheoi 
•r  -d.  ^feaiet  fiac  ihan  Juvenal* 

McsU 
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MMSrA  extended  from  the  Euxine  fca  betwixt  mount  Hae- 
mus  and  the  Danube,  to  the  conjun£lioa  of  thaf  river  ^th  the 
oavus  or  Save ^  near  Belgrade^  PHq.  iii.'26.  It  was  divided  by  . 
the  river  Ciabrus  into  Superior^  now  Servia ;  and  IffferioTy  novir 
Bulgaria.  A  confide rable  part  of  the  ^rmer  was  called  Dar^ 
dania;  and  of  the  latter,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
PoNTUs,  the  country  of  the  Geta^  who  likewife  lived  north  of 
that  river.  Thrfe,  by  fomc  of  the  ancients,  were  thought  to  * 
be  the  fame  with  the  Goths. 

At  the  conflux  of  the  river  latrus  with  the  Danube  ftood 
Ntcop6lisy  built  by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  viftory  ov'tr 
DeccbSlus  king  of  the  Dacians ;  near  which  the  Chriftinns  were 
defeated  by  Bajazet  ertipcror  of  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1393. 

On  the  £uxine  fea  ftood  lOMI,  the  place  of  Ovid's  banifl- 
ment,  fuppofed  to  have  been  called  by  this  name,  bccaufe 
Medea  here  cut  to  pieces  her  brother  Abfyrtes,  and  fcattercd 
his  members  by  the  way,  to  flop  her  father's  purfuit,  Ovid. 
Trift.  iii.  9.  5.  &  33.  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  lb.  3. 
hence  called  MlLETiSy  {'tdis)y  urbs,  lb.  i.  9.  41.  the  inhabit- 
ants  ToMITMy  lb,  2^  83-  and  its  territory  Tomiianus  ager^  Id. 
Pont.  iii.  8.  2.-i~Soutli  of  Tomi  v^as  Odyssus  or  Adessus, 
now  Varna^  where  the  Hungarians  were  defeated  by  the  Turks 
under  Amurath,  A.  D.  144/}^ 

The  Danube,  as  it  approached  the  fea,  was  called  Jfter.  It  • 
flows  into  the  Euxine  by  feven  mouths.  Some  make  them  only 
fix,  and  fome  five.  Thefe  form  as  many  iflands.  The  fouth- 
rooft  of  which  was  called  Peuce^  the  people  Peuclnu  Above  ■ 
this  was  the  bridge  of  Darius,  built  when  he  made  war  on  the 
Scythians,  HerodoU  iv.  89.  and  the  tgwn  iEcissus  or  ^gtpsos^ 
Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  II. 


D  A  c II. 

Dacia  extended  to  the  Carpathian  mountains  .betwixt  the 
Tibifcus^  Teifs,  and  the  Hierafus^  Pruth,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Ruffia,  being  furrounded  by 
the  Turks^  was-extricated  by  the  addrefs  of  his  Czarina  Cathe* 
rine,  1711. 

This  prpvincc  was  conquered  by  Trajan,,  who  joined  it  to 
Masfia  by  a  bridge  over  rhe  Danube,  the  molt  magnificent  of 
his  works.  It  was  raifed  cJji  twenty  piers  of  hewn  ftonc,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  foundation,  fixty  broad,  ^nd  one 
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hundred  and  fcvcntjr  diftant from  each  other*.-  The  architcft 
was  Apolloinus  Damafcenus.  This  aftonifliing  work,  through 
the  envy  of  his  fucceflbr  Adrian,  was  demoliihed,  I?w,  Iviii.  13. 

The  modern  divifions  of  Dacia  are,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia^ 
their  capital  Ghoizim^  fubjeft  to  the  Turks;  Tranfylvaniai 
capital  Hertnatijlady  fubjcft  to  the  Houfe  of  Audria. 

Th«  other  pro^iiKes  of  the  Turkifli  empire,  in  Europe  were 
anciently  included  in 

Sarm'atia    or  Scythia. 

Under  this  name  was  comprehended  a  confidcrable  part  of 
Europe.  It  was  inhabited  by  various  ftatcs,  whofe  very  names 
were  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The  moft  noted  were  the 
Sarmdta  or  Sauromria'^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  P/i«»  iv« 
12,/.  25.  vu  7.;  McL  ii.  I.  the  Gelotii  and  Jgathyrfi^  eaft  of 
tlie  Boryjlhenesy  who  painted  their  bodies,  Virg^  JEn.  iv.  146.  and 
lived  a  wandering  life,  as  their  fucceflbrs  the  Tartars  do  dill ; 
whence  campejires  Scythjb,  &c.  Horat>  od.  iii.  24.  9.  called 
Hamaxobii  (quia  pro  fedibus  platiftra  habebant^)  Plin.  ib.  Thcfc 
countries  were  fucceffively  occupied  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
!Huns,  Alans,  Roxolanians,  and  other  barbarous  nations  which 
over-ran  the  Roman  empire.  The  modem  diviflons  fubjc£i  to 
the  Turlcs  are,  Bejfnrahta^  between  the  mouth  of  the  Dantflte 
and  that  of  the  Nieiler,  on  which  is  fituate  Binder^  famous  fof 
being  the  rctteat  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  when  he  fled  to 
•  Turkey,  after  being  defeated  by  the  RutTians  under  Peter  the 
Great  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  A.D.  1709. 

Betwixt  the  Niefler  and  Borydh^nes  is  Bud%i0C  Tartary: 
cad  of  which  to  the  Tanais  is  Little  Tartary^ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Palus  Masotis  is  Crim  Tartary^  Cher" 

fonefus  Tauricjf  tome  year^  ago  the  fcene  of  bloody  confefts 

betwixt  the  Ruflians  and  the  Turks.   The  town  of  Crim,  whence 

'  the  peninfula  has  its  name,  is  now  reduce4  to  a  village.     Ob 

the  Ifyimus,  Precop,  z,  place  of  fmall  ftrength;  and  on  the 

Straits,  Caffa,  the  chief  toWn. 

The  ancient  towns  on  the  Straits  were,  Panticapjeum,  the 
capital  of  the  Bofporani,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  Mcedtis{  and 
live  hundred  and  thirty  ftadia,  or  fixty-fix  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  it,  Theodofioi  now  fuppofed  to  be  Caffa,  &ra^.  vii.  309.  &  3 1  u 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  of  Tartary  ufed  t^  be  fubjeft* 
to  the  Turks,  although  governed  by  a  Cham  chofen  by  them* 
fdves ;  but  iince  the  late  fuccefies  of  the  Ruffiaasi  Uiey  have 

been  declared  independent.  ,     . 

1*  ♦ 

*  Thus  the  length  of  it  was  frooi  one  extremity  to  the  other  about  3400  ieet,  nearly 
three  liincf  jdotq  :hdB  tba:  of  WedmlniUr/  which  is  only  nyc^  feet  long. 
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I.    Fabulous  Histort  or  CRJ^tlL 

J" 

f 

Saturn* 

The  mod  ancient  king  of  Crete  was  SAlTTRN*  the  fon 
of  C<g/us  or  Ouranoip  Heaven,  and  Terra,  the  Earthi  JpolUdor* 
i.  I.;  LaBanU  i.  ii.  &  15.  His  elder  brother  TIT  AN  yielded 
the  kin|Tdom  to  him,  on  this  condition,  that  he  (hoald  rear  no 
male  offspring.  Therefore  he  is  faid  to  have  devoured  all  his 
fons  as  foon  as  bornf,  lb.  13.;  Diodor.  v.  70.;  Ovid.  Faft,  iir. 
200.  But  his  wife  OPS  or  RHEA  X^  when  flie  brought  forth 
Japiter,  artfully  deceived  her  hufband,  by  giving  him  a  ftone 
wrapped  round  with  fwnddling  clothes,  in  (lead  of  the  child^ 
and  Saturn  is  f^id  not  to  have  perceived  the  difference,  Paufan. 
viii.  8.  &  36.;  Ovid.FaJl.  iv.  205.  l*he  fame  artifice  w'as 
ufed  at  the  birth  of  Neptune  and  Pluto,  LaBant.  u  14. 

Jupiter  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  certain  young  men,  called 
GuRiTEs,  CoRYBANTEs,  or  Dactylx  Idai,  5erv.  itt  Vtrg. 
G,  iv.  149.  &c.)  ^/r.  ill.  131.)  OviJ.  Met.  iv.  282.  who,  by 
beating  on  cymbals  and  on  brazen  (hields,  made  a  noife  around 
the  child  to  prevent  Saturn  from  hearing  his  cries,  Hygiri. 
139.^;  Lucret.  ii.  633.  whence  the  prieils  of  Cybele  were  called 
by  thefe  names,  and  ufed  the,  fame  kind  of  noife  in  her  facred 
rites,  Strab.  x.  466.  ^^  H9rat.  ed.  i.  16.  8.;  Sta^.  Theh.  \i.  792* 
They  nurfed  Jupiter  with  honey  in  a  cave  on  mount  DiBl 
{p'tBao/ub  antrop  whence  he  is  called  Dictaus,  SiaL  TM, 
tit.  481.),  whither  the  bees  are  faid  to  have  been  attracted  by 
the  found  of  the  cymbals  and  (hields,  Vtrg.  6.  iv.  150.  and 
with  the  milk  of  a  goat,  called  Amalthjia,  which  had  two 

*  Satvxhvs,  quid  ft  fatttrtt  Mnhy  Cic.  Nat  D.  iii.  24. 

t  HcDcc  tie  is  caUed  imvivi,  Hwau  od,  W,  tf.  22*  aod  OtAVlSi  Perf»  yr.  50. 
^  ritlMr  becaufe  ic  was  thought  onlucky  to  be  born,uader  the  plan«t  Sacaroy  Proptrt. 
W.  I.  84.  )  Juvttutl.  ▼!.  569.  $  Ptin.  ii.  8. 
,1  The  iamt  was  alfo  his  Efler,  %nd  likewife  called  CrBKLt,  f^trg,  Mn*  iil.  11  r. 
a*-  7(8.  v«/  CYBiLt,  or  rather  CybIbe,  Ih,  x.  220.  orCYBciLt,  Prepert,  iii. 
'7-  35*  Af^r/r  Bin BCYNTHI A,  /^^.  Mn.  vi.  78c.  ix.  81.  Ioaa^  Ih,  ix.  Sao. 
■^DiKDYMiNi,  Herat.  o4.  i.  16.  5.  Martial  viii.  81.  from  CybSle,  Ovid.  Faft* 
W.  149.  Ik  363.  B4riP^buty  Usf  uADlndymuSf  noufitaiiis  i^Pbrygut,  where  &• 
^»M  worihip^ed,  Strah,  s.  469. 

A  a  a  kidss 
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kids,  Hygifi.  AJir,  H.  13.  In  return  for  which  fervicc,  (pf$ 
qua  mercede^)  Jupiter,  when  he  became  king  of  heaven,  (uhi 
res  cttii  tenuity)  placed  the  goat  and  h^ritids  anxong.tht*  con- 
llcljatl'ons,  where  they  :(re  Hill  called  Capulla  and  HjEDi 
ftermed  by  Ovid,  />^rwj  Olenium,  ep,  xviii.  188.  from  O/enos, 
a  town  in  iEolis,  Hygin.  ib.  or  ^tblia,  Serv.  in  Vtrg,  JEn,  xi- 
139.  near  which  they  were  produced) ;,  and  endued  the  bees' 
with  the  wonderful  fagacity  which  they  now  poflefs,  Virg.  G. 
iv.  149.  and  gave  them  the  faculty  of  producing  thtir  young 
with  fuch  facility*,  Serv.  ib.  153. 

Saturn  received  from  his  mother  a  fey  the,  made  of  the  metal 
cjctrafled  from  her  bowels.  Strab*^  xiv.  654.  whence  Jie  is 
called  FalcIfer,  OvU.  Pajt,  u  234*  v.  627.  in  Ibidem  1164  With 
this  fey  the  he  is  faid  to  have  mutilated' his  father,  (patrem  esefe-^ 
cuijjey  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  24.;  Pau/an.  vii.  23.  Genitalia  ei  abfciSjfe.^ 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  8.;  Ladlant.  i.  12.  Ovid  in  Ibin,  275.)  . 

Titan  being  informed  that  the  fons  of  Saturn  were  prefcrvcd 
and  educated  privately,  made  war  upon  Saturn;  and  having 
vanquiftied  him,  ihut  him  up  in  prifon,  together  with  Ops  his 
wife.  But  Jupiter,  being  now  grown  up  to  manhood,  having 
col]e£led  a  body  of  Cretans,  defeated  Titan  and  his  fons 
(Titanes)y  liberated  his  parents,  and  replaced  his  father  on  the 
throne.  Soon  after,  however,  Saturn  being  warned  by  an  oracle 
to  beware  of  his  fon,  left  he  fhould  be  dethroned  by  him,  began 
to  form  plots  againft  his  life ;  on  which  account  he  was  expelled 
by  Jupiter  from  the  kingdom  f,  LaBant,  u  14. 

*  La^antiua  Tays,  that  Jupiter  was  nurfcd  by  MtJiJfa  and  Amalttaa^  two^aiighfcen 
i|f  Mfliffeusy  (he  fiift  king  of  Ctere,  wkh  goai*s  milk  and  honeys  and  that  this  fare 
o<cafioo  to  the  fable  of  beea  (/uaXio-o-a/')  coming  and  filling  the  mouth  of  the  child 
with  h^oey,  i.  22.  Ovid  fays,  that  Jupiter  was  concealed  in  the  woods  by  Araalthea« 
'  a  nymph  (Nan,  -IditJ,  on  mount  Ida,  who  had  a  beautiful  {he  goat,  the  mother  of 
two  kide,  which  fed  Jupiter  with  her  miik.  This  flie-goat  having  broken  one  of  her 
horns  on  a  tree,  the  oymph  took  it  up  i  and  having  bound  if  round  wiili  freik  herbs, 
and  filled  it  with  apples,  brought  it  to  Jupiter,  who  afierwards  made  it  the  i)mrm  ^ 
FUnty^  (FertiU  Cotr.Uy  \.  e.  Cohnucopi Vv.  Cornucopia,)  Orf'id.  ^aji.  v.  113  ..• 
129.  1  his  Pliny  calls  (he  horn  of  AmakNea,  prof,  but  Ovid  elfewheie  makes  it  the 
horn  of  Ache'ous,  Met.  \x.  S7.  The  Genius  of  Rome  was  ui'ualiy  reprefented  with  a 
rudder  of  a  fhip  in  ooe  hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in  the  oiher^  Marc'eilin,  xxv.  2  i  Grmterm 
Jitfr'^t, 

With  the  /kin  of  this  goat  Jupiter  covered  his  ihteld;  hence  It  >s  called  iSeiSy 
"'iJis,  Serv.  in  Virg  JEn.  vlij.  354.  from  «ir,  firym  cafTa\  and  himfelf  *Af>««g|^y 
1.  e.  agiia  gfftani  vel  babeni^  Homer,  ll*  i.  207, 

\  haturnui  rtgn'ix  eh  J^ve  puljus  eraty  Oy'xi.  Fad.  iii.  796>  or,  as  others  fay,  im- 
prifoned  in  Taitarus,  (tentbrefti  in  Turtar^  ^Jp'h  Ovid.  Met.  i.  113*  Vtufiui  mfiVtM 
Jove^  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  24.)  whence  he  afterwards  made  his  efcape.  Paufanias  fpeaka 
or  a  conteft  between  Jupiter  aj\d  Saturn  at  Olympia^  concerning  the  empire,  t.  7. 
vm.  2* 

Saturn^ 
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Saturn,  having  wandered  over  many  countries,  (orbe  perer^ 
rj/<>,^ came  into  Italy,  whence  that  country  was  called  Saturnia, 
and  thr  p^rt-  of  it  where  he  fettled,  LA TIUM,  [laiente  Deo,) 
OvlJ.  Ffift.  i.  2'^^.  In  memory  of  his  having  come  by  fea, 
the  figure  ot  a  Ihip  was  afterwards  imprtfled  on  the  Roman 
coins,  lb.  239.  Saturn  was  kindly  received  by  JANUS  *,  then 
Jdng  of  the  country,  who  gave  him  a  (hare  of  his  kingdom.--^- 
Saturn  civilifed  the  rudoi  inhabitants  of  the  place  (^iis  nequt. 
msSi  neqtie  cult  us  eraty  Sec),  by  teaching  them  agriculture, 
and  prcfcribing  to  them  I4W8,  Firg»  ^n.  \\\u  315.  &c.     Th?  ^ 

bappinefs  which  thefe  improvements  produced  made  the  time 
qI  Ki^jKX^n  ( Saturnia  regnoj  Virg.  licl.  iv..  6.)  be  called  the 
Goidfn^geff  (aureafeculSj  lb.  324.  Aureaatas^  Ovid.  Met.  i.  89.) 
which  Ovid  beautifully  defcribes,  lb.  and  Virgil,  EcL  iv.  6. 
&c.  G.  i.   125.;  Mn.   vii.    202.  iikewife  Tibuilus,  i.   3,    35. 

To  this  Juvenal  finely  alludes,  xiii.  38. AftiT   Saturn  dif» 

appeared  from  the  earth,  (cum  mncomparuijfet^)  Janus  inftitutcd 
afeilival  to  his  honour,  called  SATURNALIA,  which  wag 
afterwards  obferved  by  the  Romans  with  tlie  greaccll  folemnicy 
;n  th«  middle  of  December ;'  when  flaves  were  permitted.jjhs 
greateft  freedom,  in  commemoration  of  that  liberty  which  all 
men  had  enjoyed  under  Saturn,  Macroh.  Sat.  i.  7.  The  wooU 
len  Cord  with  which  the  image  of  Safurn  wa^  bound  througti 
(be  year,  wa9  then  loofed^  S^at,  Silv,  u  6.  4. 

Jupiter, 

Under  Jupiter  the  manners  of  men  arc  fuppofcd  to  have 
degenerated ;  hence  that  age  is  called  deterior  ac  decolor  mtas^ 
Virg.  JEn*  viii.  326.     Argentea  prtles^  i.  c.  atas^  the  iilvcr  age. 

*  J  4NuS  was  a  god  peculiar  to  the  Romani.  The  Greeki  had  no  fach  diviniry, 
{par  nullum  Gr^ecta  numtn  huhet,)  Ovid.  Faft.  i  9  He  w«s  (uppo(ed  to  be  the  mo'i 
Mciem  of  the  gods,  and  addrefled  by  the  (itleof  Patbr  Jane,  jyvtnal.  vi  39^.  or 
MaTutinb  Patkb,  Horat.  Sat  li.  6.  20  Hew^s  firA  invoked  in  ail  faced  rite«, 
pc.  Nat.  D,  ii  27.  i  O0I4.  Faft,  i.  17^.  j  Macnb,  Sal.  i.  9.  j  MunUl.  x.  2S.  Ovid 
ciofbunds  him  with  Cl^aos,  Fafl.  \.  103.  and  he  is  faid  to  have  arranged  the  univerf^, 
Macro6.  Sat.  i.  9.  t  was  hi&  office  to  preQoe  over  the  gates  of  heaven,  Ovid-  Fafi.  V, 
1^5.  an4  to  open  and  ihut  every  thing,  Ih.  1 18.  hence  the  entiances  to  houfe^  were 
from  him  caiied  Jaku  ^y  Cic,  Nat.  J),  ii  27.  and  the  f!r(t  month  of  the  year  Janu« 
Ativt,  i^arr,  Lat^  Lhg.'r.  4.  He  was  reprrfenttd  with  two  faces,  (Bi**Ri>NS,  yira. 
Jf^m.  vii.  ilo.  %\\  198.)  or  two  heads,  (Bicf  PSi  pvu/.  Fafi,  \  65.)  His  tenipte  at 
Rome  was*  ihuc  in  tinw  of  peace  and  open  in  tinae  of  war.  It  was  only  twice  flitxc 
from  the  ori^iii  of  Rome  to  the  battle  of  A£(ium  ^  firf^  under  Kuma,  and  next  %x,  \he 
end  of  the  firft  Piimc  war,  tiv,  i.  79.  ■'  There  was  another  god  prcu  i%r  to  the 
Romans,  called  TsaMiNUs>  who  prefided.  over  hmits  or  boundaries,  0/tfid.  Faji, 
ti.  640.  &c. 

f  .Whence  Satarn  is  called,  Aorrcs,  Virg.  G.  ii.  538.  *  He  is  alO>  Q^med 
ViYitXToa,  the  planter  of  vines,  (curvamjtr^ansfuh  imagine  f,il em, )^  /Et^.  vii.  1 7.9. 
though  this  epithet  feems  at  firft  Ajht  to  be  here  applied  to  Sab thusj  (who^ive 
S^t  ct  the  Sabine»« )  byt  the  bcfr  commentators  refer  it  to  SAtura* 

A  a  3  Auri 
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Auro  deterior^fulvopretioftor  trey  Ovid.  Met.  i.  1 14.  de fcribedi  ii. 
(^  Vtrg.  G.  i.  129.  &c.  Then  followed  the  brazen  age^  and  laft 
of  all,  tffe  iron  age^  (De  duro  eji  ultima  ferro^)  Ovid.  ib.  I27.* 

Although  the  poets  fometiotes  fpeak  of  Jupiter  as  king  of 
Crete,  yet  he  is  ufually  reprefented  as  the  fovereign'  of  heaven 
and  of  earthi  as  the  father  of  gods  and  of  men  ;  from  whom 
moft  of  the  other  gods,  and  almoft  all  the  heroes,  were  de» 
fcended  f.  How  he  came  to  be  conCdered  under  this  charac- 
ter,  or  how  the  family  of  Jupiter  came  to  be  acknowledged  at 
divinities  by  other  countries,  is  not  afccrtained.  Diodorus  Si« 
cuius  fimply  obferves,  that  moft  of  the  gods  came  from  Crete  \ 
and  wandering  over  many  parts  of  the  world,  improved  the 
nations  of  lAen  by  communicating  to  them  their  inventions)  v.  77, 
Juvenal  feems  to  hint  that  they  rather  corrupted  the  manners  of 
men  by  their  profligacy  and  crimes;  and  thus  artfully  expofes 
the  hurtful  effcds  of  a  falfe  religion,  xiii.  37.-^6o. 

There  were  fcveral  of  the  nan^e  of  Jupiter,  (ptuREs  Jovms,) 
Cic.  NaU  2>.  iii.  16.',  Cicero  mentions  three,  IL21.  and  others 
more.  Jupiter  divided  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of  the 
world :  to  Neptune  he  gave  the  command  of  the  fea ;  to  Plato, 
of  the  infernal  regions ;  to  himfiflf  he  referved  the  government 
of  the  heaven  and  earth,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iv.  599.  This  divifioh  is 
faid  to  have  been  made  by  lot,  Jpolhdor.  i.  a.  |» 

Jupiter  is  ufually  r^refented  as  fitting  on  an  Ivory  throne, 
holding  a  fceptre  in  his  right  ha&d  and  a  thunderbolt  (fidmen) 
in  his  left,  with  an  eagle,  (hence  caHed  Minifter  fulminis^  Ho- 
Yat.  od.  iv.  4.  i.;  et  Jovis  aUs^  Sil.  iv,  113.)  and  HeVb^  the 
daughter  of  Juno  and  goddefs  of  youth,  or  the  boy  Ganvmedes^ 
the  fon  of  Tros  his  cup-bearer,  attending  on  him.  This  boy 
was  carried  off  from  mount  Ida  by  an  eagle  to  heaven,  Firg* 
JEn.  V.  254.;  Stat.  TM>  !•  548*$  hence  called  Pucr  Jliacus  by 
juvenalji  :^iii.  43.  J 

Sisters 

*  The  Greeks  reckoned  eight  different  «ge«,  denomioated  from  fariops  metah,  botfi 
Ample  and  compound,  gttdf  ftver^  am^er,  (tho^ght  by  fome  a  m^ui,)  krf/h  coffv^ 
tin,  lead,  and  iron.     To  this  Juvenal  alludes,  xiii.  2S* 

\^  Di'oym  ft^ue  homnmm pater^  Cic.  Nit.  D.  ii.  25.  DivUm  pater  ataiu  hceHhnm  rex$ 
V'tfig.  /En  i.  65*  &&  yupktr  fines  temperat  atbereasf  et  tmndi  rtgna  iriforwdh  OnA' 
Met.  XV.  85S. 

i  JUPITER  (Zfun^TSf,  the  voc.  of  Zit'^  na-mf,  quaG  yxrvaai  peUtTf  Clc  V't 
t).  ii.  25.)  was  called  by  various  names:  S«mmvs,  yirg*  /^m,  zL  7S5.  or  Sv- 
rRiMvs,  IJorat.  9d,  i.  32.  13. ;  CAriTOLiNuS}  firom  his  temple  in  the  capitol: 
Optimu?,  from  his  beneficence  ;  and  Maximus,  from  his  power,  Ct(. /)«*•  57*  • 
Fkretaxus,  from  Romulus  carrying  into  the  city  in  triumph  the  fpoils  of  Acron, 
king  of  the  Csmioenfes,  whom  he  had  (lain  in  fingle  com  bar,  fufpended  00  a  Arane 
(ferctro),  Liv.  i.  10.  j  Elicivs,  becaufe  they  drew  (eUci^ant)  Jupiter,  aahweie, 
from,  heaven,  by  a  fet  form  of  words  (eertt  carmine) 9  to  explain  prodi|iet,  liv.  U  to» 
4r  31. «  Ovid.  Faft,  iii.  317.  $  STATOR,  becaufe  he  ftopped  (fifehat)  the  fiight  of 
the  Rtnaos  when  ciipg^d  with  the  SabiacQi  upon  the  prayq  of  KovuiIbi^  Un*  i*  n* 
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'  Sister  s  o/"  Jupiter. 

The  Gftcrs  of  Jupiter  wcrr,  Juno^  Vejla^  and  Ceres,  Ovid. 
Faft.  Ti.  28 J. 

1.  JUNO,  whom  he  matried ;  whence  (he  became  the 
queen  of  the  gods,  fdhum  tLEGiNA^  Vtrg,  j^rt,  i.  /|6.).  She 
prefided  ovet  marriage  and  child-birth,  IL  iv.  \66.\  Cerent. 
JnJA\i.  1-15.  (tons  qutt . praftdet  alma  maritisyj  Ovid.  (;p.  ii. 
41*4  alfo  over  the  air,  (aeris  arbitra,  MacroL  S^t.  i.  15.) 
hence  pot  for  the  air,  Id,  in  Somn.  Sdp.  u  17. 5  likewife  for  the 
earth,  f^rg»  G,  li.  326.;  and  then  Jupiter  is  put  for  the  fky  or 
air,  (-Sthbr,)  U.  as  in  thcfc  phrafcs,y//i  JoveyfubDiOi  under 
the  air  or  open  (ley,  Horat.  od.  i.  i.  25.  li.  3.  23.  Juno  is  com- 
monly reprefented  in  ancient  flatues,  and  on  medalc,  in  along 
robe,  covering  her  from  head  to  foot,  with  an  air  of  nAajefty, 
and  large  eyes,  (Bowtt^j  irorvia  *Hf>i,  Homer y)  wearing  a  crown 
fet  round  with  rofes  and  lilies,  holding  a  fceptre  in  her  hand, 
aqd  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks,  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  531. 
hence  called  Wi/rr^/ Tunoni-«,  Ovid,  Medic,  fac.  33.;  Stnt.  Sih. 
ii.  4.  26.5  Jtifiotiis  avesy  Juvenal,  vii.  32.  attended  by  the  Aura 
or  air  nymphs,  and  Iris,  the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  (Thau- 
MAKTis,)  Stat.  Siiv.  iii.  3.  8. — The  diftinguifhing  cbarafter  of 
Jaao  is  that  of  a  jealous  and  imperious  wife,  often  upbraiding 
her  hufband ;  for  which  Jupiter,  by  his  amours,  gave  her  fre- 
quent caufe,  Ovid.  Tri/f.  ii.  292.;  Met.vu  103.  &c. 

Juno  was  worihipped  chiefly  in  the  ifland  Samos  and  at  Car- 
thage, Firg.  JEn.  i.  15.  She  was  called  Regin'a  or  Regia,  PronHiap 
Matrona^  and  Lucitia. 

2.  VESTA,  the  goddefs  of  fire;  who  is  fometimes  con- 
founded with  Cybele^  the  goddefs  of  the  earth;  hence  f^^a 
eadem  eftj  qua   Terra ;  fubejl  vigil  ignis  utrijue^  fc.    Vefia  et 

• 

fee  alfojt.  36'.  {  Lati  arts,  i.  e.  prefiiing  over  or  worfliipped  in  Litmm,  Lhv,  z)i. 
63.  .xxii.  I.  rather  perhaps  becaufe  he  was  jointly  worfhtpped  ud  moant  Al- 
banusby  the  Romans  and  Latins^  Cic.  Md  31.  ;  Olympiv8««/  OLYMptcus^  wiir* 
ftippcd  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  Aatue  made  by  Phl- 
diai»  Sfrd^*  Yiii.  353.  &354. }  SALUTAftiB  IT  HospiTALis,  the  guardian  of  the 
fafety  of  men  and  of  bofpkality,  QV.  Fin.  Ut.  zo.  ;  MjNiA>vt»  having  his  ftatue 
painted  with  vermiilion  (miaio)  on  feftival  days,  Cic.  tp.  ix  16.  as  the  faces  of  thoie 
who  triumphed  wer«,  Plin,  xxviii.  7./  36. ;  Tonans  vil  Folmimaks,  Hoiat.  oJ» 
iii.  3.  6.^i  AdALUiy  angry,  hurtful,  Stat,  Tbeh,  x,  373.  j  Malui  Jupittr^  bad  air, 
H»at,  9d.  i.  12.  19.  \  puro  numnt  Jy^tr^  a  clear  ^y,  as  in  a  keen  fioft,  Jb.  lit.  10.  S.; 
Imkrn  nvvefque  deducumt  jfovem^  bring  down  the  air,  Epcd.  i(iii.  z.  So  "Jupnttr  et  lato 
dejimdtt  fiurimus  imbri,  the  air  will  defcend  abundantly,  Vlrg,  Eel.  vii.  60. ;  called 
i^THEK,  aad  the  earth  put  for  Jnno,-hi5  wife,  Id,  G.  ii.  ^35.  ^  Ijucrtt,  i.  251  ii. 
99r« ;  ytxfemlapuUmjuraref  fc.  fv  Jfovtm  et  lafndemf  to  fwear  by  j>jpicer,  holding  a  flint 
iathe  tight  haad, Cic.  F»^m.  vil.  <.  d  iz. ;  Li-v,  xxt.  45.  \  Ctll,  \,  zi. 

Aa  4  Terra ^ 
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J'errsty  bccaufe  fire  was  kept  always  burning  on  the  altar  of 
Vcfta,  and  the  earth  was  fuppofed  to  contjiin  fubtcrrdneous 
fire,  Ovid.  Faji.  vi.  '267.  She  was  fuppofed  to  be  named  Ves- 
ta, (quod  Stat  vi  terra  fud  :  vijiando  Vf  STA  vocntur^  lb.  299.) 
or  from  'Eaux^  the  Greek  name  of  a  hearth,  li,  501*;  Cic* 
Nat,  D.  ii.  27.  ^neas  »s  faid  to  have  introduced  the  worfliip 
of  Vefta  into  Italy  from  Troy,  Virg,  JEn.  \u  296.  and  a  templ« 
was  built  to  her  at  Rome  by  Numa,  of  a  round  figure,  ia 
imitation  of  that  of  the  earth,  (Terra  piU  Jlmilis  nuilo  fulcimne 
nixa^)  Ovid.  Faft.  vi.  269.  Fejius  in  voce  Rotunda.  Vefta 
always  preferved  her  virginity  5  hence  her  facred  rites  were 
performed  by  virgins,  called  Vejlal  Virgins, 

3.  CERES,  the  jroddcfs  of  corn,  Cic.  Nat,  D.  11.  26.  She 
had  a  daughter  by  Jupiter  called  ProserpIna  or  Perfeph6ni^ 
who  was  carried  off  by  Pluto  as  (he  was  gathering  fiovicrson 
the  plains  of  Enna  and  Sicily,  and  became  his  wife.  Cer^s,  having 
lighted  a  torch  at  the  flame  of  mount  ^tna,  wandered  in  fearch 
of  her  daughter  over  the  whole-earthy  holding  the  torch  in  bcr 
haad,  whence  (he  is  called  fadifera  Dea^  Ovid,  ep,  ii.  42. 
Among  other  places  (he  came  toBleufis  in  Attica,  where  being 
hofpitably  entertained  by  Celeus,  called  by  fome  the  king  of  that 
country,  Apol/odor^  i-  S«  i-  (he  riciftored  bis  fon  T*riptolemuSy  who 
was  fick>  to  health,  and  taught  him  hufbandry,  Ovid.  Met.  v. 
391.  &c.;  Fqft,iv.  401.  &c.  whence  he  is  called  Unci  puer 
monftrator  aratri^  Virg.  G.  i.  19.  the  knowledge  of  which  art  he 
communicated  to  other  nations,  Cic,  Herenn,  iv.  6» 

Triptolemus  firft  inftituted  the  facred  rites  of  Ceres,  hence 
called  sacra  Eleusinia  vel  Thesmophoria,  Hygin  147. ii 
Paufan,  ii.  42.  the  facred  rites  of  the  lawgiver  Ceres. 

Ceres  at  lad  having  got  notice  from  Sol,  the  5c//i,  that  her 
daughter  was  married  to  Pluto,  applied  to  Jupiter  for  redrefs. 
He  promifed  to  reftore  Pro/erptna  to  her,  provided  (lie  had 
tafted  nothing  in  the  infernal  regions.  Mercury  therefore  being 
fent  to  inquire,  brought  back  word,  that  as  fl)e  paifed  through 
the  Elyfian  fields  (he  had  tafted  three  grains  of  a  pomegranate, 
(malum  Punicvm).  All  therefore  that  Jupiter  could  grant 
^  was,  that  Proferpine  (hould  be  fix  months  in  hell  and  ?\x  months 
in  heaven  with  Ceres  alternately,  Ovid.  Fajl,  iv.  583.— 615.; 
Met,  V.  523.  &c. 

Ceres  is  rcprtfcnted  with  yellow  hair,  crowned  with  cars  of 
com,  a  long  robe,  a  fwclling  bofom ;  holding  in  one  h^nd 
poppies  or  ears  of  corn,  and  inr  the  other  a  burning  torch; 
attended  by  Triptolemus,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  flying  ferpcnts, 
ia  which  he  had  been  fent  by  Ceres  to  the  dlfierent  nations  of 

tKc 
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rtc  earth,  to  teach  mankind  the  art  of  hufbmdry,  &rv.  in  Virg^ 
G.  i.  18. ;  Paufan^  vii.  18. ;  Ovid.  Trijl.  Hi.  8.  !• 

Ceres  was  worOiipped  chiefly  at  EleuGs  in  At^ica^  and  ia 
Sicilyy  C/V.  Ferr.  iv,  49.  She  is  called  Legif^ra,  the  law- 
giver, becaufe  laWs  arc  the  tSc6t  of  hufbandry,  PUn.  yiii.  56.; 
Berv.  in  Virg*  JEn.  iv.  58, ;  AcTiEA,  becaufe  worihipped  ia 
Attica,  Stat,  Silv,  iv.  8.  50. ;  aud  ArcanAi  from  the  feqrecj 
pbfqrved  in  celebrating  het  facred  rites^  Horat.  od,  iii.  2.  27. 


CHXLDtfEN  3/"  JtJPITER, 

V 

The  children  of  Jupiter  who  became  celeftial  deities  were :  > 

1.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  (A^nw,)  faid  to  have  fprung 
(profiluijpt)  from  the  (kull  or  brain  of  Jupiter,  armed  with  her 
Ihicld*,   Ovid,  Faft,  iiu   841.;  Lucan,  ix.  350.  by  means  of  a 
ftroke  of  Vulcan's  ax,  Lucian,  Dial,  Fahulos.    Minerva  was  the 
goddtfs  of  wifdom  and  of  war  ;  the  ioventrefs  of  fpinning  and 
weaving,    of  warlike  chariots,  &c.     She  continued'  always  % 
virgin,  therefore  called  innupta,  Virg,  ^n,  lu  31.  or  innOba, 
Vol,  FJacc,  i.  87.— reprefented  ae  beautiful,  but  without  foft- 
^efs;'with  azure  or  (ky-coloured  eyes,  (ex  j^Xow^^,  c^ruleus^ 
et  ^4/,  oculuSy)  whence  (he  is  called  by  Homer  TKoMtuTrti  [aSkv})], 
having  on  her  head  a  helmet,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  plume  nod- 
ding in  the  air ;  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  fpear,  and  in  her 
left  a  (hieid,  called  ^;i/,  becaufe  covered  with  the  (ktn  of  the 
goat  Amalthxa.     In  the  middle  of  the  (hield  was  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon  Medufa,  which  fometimes  alfo  was  marked  on  her 
brcaft-platcf.— The  birds  facred  to  Minerva  were  the  cock 
and  owl ;  and  among  reptiles,  the  dragon.     She  was  called 
Tritonia,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  i.;  Lucan.  ix.  <S82. ;  Firg.  JE^n.  it, 
171.    Tritonia  Pallas,  Virg,  ih,6\^.  v.  704.    Tritonia 
VIRGO,  ib,  xi.*  483.  or  Tritonis,  -W/V,  Lucan.  i*.  354.  from 
Tritonis  or  Triidn^  a  lake  in  Lybia,  Herodot,  iv.  178. ;  Diodor. 
iti.  53.  becaufe  ihe  firft  appeared  near  it ;  Lvbia,  from  its  heat^ 
being  thought  to  be  not  far  from  heaven,  (Nam  proximo  cosh  rfh^ 
ut  calor  ipfe probata  Lucan.  ix.  351. -fee  p.  2.) 

Pallas,  of  ail  the  gods,  was  next  in  dignity  to  Jupiter,  Horat^- 
od,  t.  12.  19.     Hefiod  fays  (he  was  equal  to  him  in  ftrength  and 
vifdom,vSrA^|^.  896. 

•  *  '      '  «»  r 

*  From  the  hanjijhing  of  her  (bield  flieii  called  Pallas  (a  wm^Xtt,  v:hrc). 
f  Hfnce  (be  "it  catkd  hy  a  peri^hrSfis  Pu^rtjns  (fc.  Dea)  Gprgone  MaHra,  Jtt« 
venal,  xti;  1, 
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A  dlfpute  having  arifen  between  Minerva  and  NeptunCy  about 
giving  name  to  the  new  city  which  Cecrop«  bbik|  it  was  de- 
terniined  by  the  godSj  that  whtchfoever  of  them  produced  the 
mofb  ufeful  thing  to  man  Ihould  have  that  honour.  Neptuiic 
produced  a  horfe,  ^irg.  G.  i.  13.  and  Minerva  made  an  olive 
fpring  from  the  ground.  The  latter  difcovery  bcinff  preferred, 
Minerva  called  the  city  from  her  own  name  ATHEN-S  *,  P/ff- 
tarchn  in  Themijl.  ;  Paufan,  i.  24. ;  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  70.-^2. 
hence  yritcmde^  i.  c.  olca,  fertiles  Athene,  &tat.  Si/v.  ii.  7. 
28.  Ai7aa  VirgOf  i.  e.  Minerva,  StaU  Si/v.  v.  2.    128*  Palladia 

jllvaj  a  plantation  of  olives,  Virg.  G.  2.  i8f. 

Arachne,  the  daughter  ofldmon  of  Colophon  in  Lydia, 

^having  challenged  Minerva  at  fpinning  and  weaving,  was  for  her 
prcfumption  turned  into  a/pider,  Ovid,  Met.  vi.  i. — 145. 

II.  MARS,  (Affj;,)  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  of  Juno  only,  Faji.  v.  231.  &c.  the  gpd  of 
war,  worfliipped  with  particular  veneration  by  the  Romans,  as 
the  fuppofed  father  of  Romulus  their  founder,  and  by  the 
Thracians,  among  whom  he  was  fuppofed  to  reCde,  Stat.  Thek. 
vii.  40.  &c. ;  Silv.  iv.  2.  46.  whence  Thrace  is  called  Terra 
Mavortia,  yirg.  JEn.  iii.  14.  and  from  the  Gtt€^  a^  neigh- 
bouring people,  Getica  arva^  Ib»  35.  His  priefts  were  called 
&alii%  who  kept  with  great  care  a  (hield  of  Mars  (ANCILE), 
which  was  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  &erv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  188.  ;  Ov/W.  Fajt.  iii.  373.  com* 
monly  called  Amcilia,  plur.  becaufe  eleven  other  (hields  were 
made  exadlly  like  it,  that  it  might  not  be  ftolen. 

Mars  is  reprefented  with  a  fierce  afped,  riding  in  a  chariot 
or  on  horfi^back,  with  an  helmet  and  a  fpear,  (frameA))  Ju^ 
venaL  xiii.  79.  He  was  called  Pater  Gradivus,  Virg.  JEn. 
iii.  35.  from  the  military  pace  (a  gradiendo)^  and  when  peace- 
able,  QuiRtNUs,  Sem).  in  Vtrg.  jSn.  i.  296.  Mars  was  attended 
by  the  goddels  of  Discord,  with  a  torn  robe  *,  and  BELLONAi 
the  goddefs  of  war,  with  a  bloody  whip,  tt.  riii.  702.  called  alfe 
Enyo^  and  faid  to  be  his  filter,  La5lant,  in  Stat.  Theb.  v.  155*; 
Paufan.  iv.  30.  who  prepared  his  chariot^  and  direded  the 
horfcs,  (regit  atrajugaleSy)  Stat.  Tfaeb.  vii.  73.  (frenis  operata 
regendis^ )  Silv.  iv.  440. 

Mars  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firit  who  was  tried  for  murder 
at  AthcnS)  for  having  killed  Halirrbotius^  the  fon  of  Neptune^ 

*  The  feAival  celebrated  at  Athens  every  fifth  year  in  honour  of  Minerva  was  ciM 
pANATiif  HJF  \  z  whence  a  book  vir'ttten  by  Ifjcrates  in  praife  of  Atheos,  to  be  r6«d 
on  that  occafiun,  is  called  P jnatbena'tcus  i>hry  C\c.  otat.  ia«{  Sen.  5*  Sc  7.  The  ao- 
t.MiX  feOival  of  Minerva  at  Rome,  in  March,  was  called  SlBtnquatruSf  mum}  Ot  S^mM^uA* 
trijj  cr;in,  v.  iWi'bccaulc  it  Ufted  for  ove  days^  Ovid,  laft,  iiii  8jOt 

who 
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who  liad  ofitred  violence  to  Aldppe^  the  daughter  of  Mars.  He 
pleaded  his  caufe  before  the  other  gods,  and  was  acquitted  bf 
their  unanimous  fentence ;  whence  the  place  where  l^e  was 
tried -was  called  Areopagos^  (Apctoc  ^ft^o^),  and  the  judges  of 
that  conrt  Areopagtt€y  Paufao.  uii.  &  28."— —Mars  had  an 
intrigue  with  Venus,  which  being  detedi^  by  the  information 
of  Sol,  and  the  art  of  Vulcan,  expoCed  both  parties  to  the  deri- 
iion  of  die  other  gods,  Hygin.  148.  (  Owd.  MeU  ir.  171.  &c. 

ni.  VENUS,  the  goddefs  of  lore  and  beauty,  was  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  D10K£,  hence  called 
PiOKJiA  MATKK,  Virg.Mn.  ill.  x^.  and  alfo  Dione,  Ovid.  Art., 
Am.  \u  593.  iii.  3*s  ^tat^  AchilL  iL  340*  according  to  others^ 
produced  from  the  foam  of  the  fta*,  near  the  ifland  Cythera, 
Owd.  ep.  vii.  60.  hence  called  Cttheaea*  H»rat.  od.  i.  4.  5. 
and  Ma&Ina,  Id.  iii,  26.  5.  by  the  Greeks  'A^fo3;r9),  from 
4^pc«,  fbam.--'^— Venns  was  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful 
to  him,  Ovid.  Met*  iT.  J71.  &c.  By  Mercury  (he  had  Cupido, 
the  god  of  love  \  and  by  Mars,  AntKros,  who  |s  fuppofed  to 
hare  made  love  to  ctafe,  C/V.  Nat.  D.  iii.  23.^alfo  by  Man:^ 
Hbrmxone  or  Harmokia,  the  wife  ofCiidmus^  both  {hu{- 
band  and  wife)  changed  |nto  ferpents,  Hygin,  6. ;  Ovid.  Met. 
iv.  563.  ^c,-*— Venus  bore  to  Mercury,   HbrmafhrodI- 

Tusf. 
Venus  had  by  Bacchus,  Priafus,  the  gpd  of  gardens,  5/ni« 

mf  Virg.  G.  iv.  1  f  I.  who  feems  to  have  built  the  city  Priap^t^ 

on  the  Heilefpont,  PRn.  v.  32./  40*  whence  he  \%  called  Hel- 

|»ESroif  TiACUs,  Virg,  ib. — By  Neptune  or  Butes  (be  had  ERYX^ 

a  famous  boxer,  flain  by  Hercules^  who  gave  name  to  mount 

J^rjm  in  Sicily,  by  being  buried  on  it,  Serv.  in  Firg.  ASn.  v* 

^  8c  i.   570.«— 'By  Anchifes  Venus  had  .£N£AS,  to  whom 

therefore  Eryx  was  brother^  lb.  v.  4 1 3.  8c  24.  and  ^neas  oifered 

iacrifices  to  him  as  a  god,  3.  772.  by  which  name  he  is  called* 

V.  391.  mod  as  ibipt  think,  v.  467. 

*  Ex  J^utts  mtrkf  tt  gtnitMiaCmRt  sh  Sgimm  ttffeffis,  He€cd.  Theog«.i88. 
&c.    Fimffu  fulfa  CytiSra  tentt,  Ov'td-  Amor.  ii.  17.  4* 

f  As  lus  name  hnpoits,  (from  'EpfiHy  Mtrcurius,  tnd  * Apfohm,  Fnwj,)  Ovid. 
Met.  Iv.  3$)'  The  nymph  SalmXci«,  ^Uii^  baving  embracad  him  aiiainft  hit  wiH, 
iStrtmLt.  4  6.  while  baching  in  i  founuin  of  Caria,  prayed  to  the  goda  that  thcf 
inighc  never  be  feparated ;  which  being  granted^  they  became  one  bod) ,  OvU.  Met, 
W*  371.  $  jtuffif,  ifit^'  lOt.  whence  animala  oniting  both  fezes  (utrkij^ue/exuty  PUo. 
XUM  £109.)  woe  called  HtrwufbnStei  (androgyni)^  and  that  loumain,  called 
alfo  SMimi-iSy  was  faid  to  chasge  m«n  into  women,  0%/id,  ib.  sX6.  xt.  319. ;  Cic.  Of, 
i.  iS.  F^utiu  SALaiACit}  but  Strabo  afciibes  this  to  the'luxury  oi  the  place,  xiv. 
fiS^*  Md  Vitrvviut  gives  a  flUl  more  favourable  account  or  ir^  ii.  S.  Pliny  mcntton^ 
kftances  of  men  being  changed  iaIo  women,  and  the  contrary,  iii  4.  to  which  Anfo'* 
1191 4Jsdcs,  Sfigr.  69.  xa» 

But 
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Sut  the  chief  favourite  of  Venus  wns  ADOIVIS1  the  fon  of 
Cynaras  or  Cin^ras,  (Cinyra  creatus^  Ovid.  cp.  iv.  97.)  king 
pfCYpruSt  and  Myrrha :  who  bria^  killed  by  a  boar  while 
hunting,  was  by  Venus  turned  into  a  flower,  called  AnemonB^ 
f>r  the  wind  flower,  (from  avr/uoi,  venti^)  of  a  red  colour^  CML 
Met.  X.  $29.  ad  Jin.  s  Hygin.  164.  248.  27 1  •  Adonis  is  faii 
p  have  been  reftored  to  life  by  Prof^rpine^  lb.  251.  and  an 
agreement  made  between  her  and  Venus,  thft  he  fhould  remaia 
fix  months  with  each  alternately  ;  which  fable  Macrobius  ap* 
plies  to  thiS  fun,  producing  the  viciffitude  of  fummer  and  winter, 
Sat.  i.  21,  * 

Venus  was  wonfiiipped  with  particular  devotion  at  Paphos^ 
JtmStbus^  and  Idaita^  in  Cyprus  ;  at  Eryts  in  Sicily,  and  at 
Cnidus  or  Gntdus  in  Carla^  Ovid*  Met.  x.  529.  hence  (he  i| 
called  CYFRi$,-idis,  Dea  Paphia,  Amathusia  Venus,  Taiik 
AnnaL  iii.  62.  Venus  IdaliAi  Virg.  JEn,  v.  760.  ERTCiNAt 
Horat.  od.  u  2.  33.  Regina  Cnidi,  lb.  30.  I.  Venws  Cnidia, 
Cic.  Div.  i.  13.  ;  Verr.  iv.  do. ;  alfo  Acidalia,  P^irg.  ^n.  i. 
720.  from  Acidalia^  a  fountain  in.Boeotia,  where  the  Graces 
ufed  to  bathe,  &i-ti.  ih.  whence  the  cejius  or  girdle  of  Venus, 
)vhich  was  believed  to  poflefs  an  irrefiftible  force  in  exciting 
love,  is  called  by  Martial  Acidaii^s  nodus ^  vi*  13*  5-^ 

Venus  is  reprefented  in  the  mod  engaging  form  and  dreis» 

'  ufually  fmiling ;  whence  (he  is  called  Eri^cina  RIDENS,  Horat* 

'  od.  i.  2.   33.  decensj  aurea^  Jcrmofa^  kc.  attetided  by  her  fon 

CUPID,  the  god  of  love,  (or  rather  by  Cufids,  for  there  were 

feveral  of  them,  Horat.  od.  iv.  1 5.  &7.  7.  449.  all  winged  and 

adorned  with  quiveris,  Stat.  Si/v.  I  2.  61.  &  3.   12.)  and  by 

Jocus,  the  god  of  mirth,  both  flying  round  her,  lb.  i.  2.  33* 

bhe  is  fometimes  defcribed  as  dancing  with  the  three  Graces, 

Aglaia  or  ^ajiibiay  Thalia^  and  Euphrosyne^  jouied  with  the 

nymphs,  Id.  i.  4.  5.  iv;  7.  5.  fometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawo 

by  fwans  (olorina  biga)^  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  4.  46.  but  the  pigeon  was 

her  favourite  bird  ;  hence  pigeons  are  called  CytherHides^  OyicL 

Met.  XV.  386.  and  Dionea^  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  80. 

There  was  a  famous  pidure  of  Venus  by  Apellps,-  in  which 
Ihe  was  reprefented  as  rifing  from  the  Tea,  hence  called  Ana- 
DTOMiNE,  PJin.  XXXV.  ID.  /.  36.  15.  thus  alfo  (he  was  repre- 
fented by  Phidias  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  (nobile 
8IGNUM,  Nuda  Venus  madidas  exprimit  imbre  c$mas,  Ovid,  Art. 
Am.  iii.  224.)  as  received  by  Love,  and  crowned  by  the  goddcls 
of  perfu2(iony  Paufan.  v.  11.  fee  alfo  ii.  i. 

*  The  Romans  at  one  time  built  a  temple  to  Venus,  uoder  the  Dame  of  yERTT- 
ro«I>TA,  O^xd.  Fafi.  *iv.  160.  bccaufe  they  prayed  her  to  turn  the  aiini/f^of  the  Ronatt 
Mauoos  to  fiitttc.  /^.  Max,  viii.  15.  iz.  , 

8»  IV.  VUL- 
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IV.  VULCAN  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juqo,  according 
to  Homer,  II.  i.  578. ;  but  iis  others  fay,,  of  Juno  alone,  Apoi-^ 
hJor.'u  3.  5.  hence 'called  JunonigSna,  Ovid,  Met.  4.  173. 
Jupiter  threw  him  from  heaven,  for  having  affifted  his  mother 
when  fhc  was  fufpcndcd  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  becaufe  flic 
had  raifed  a  (torm  againft  Hercules  when  he  failed  from  Troy^ 
after  taking  it.  Vulcan  fell  in  the  ifland  Lemnos,  whence  he  is 
called  Lemnius,  Stat.  Si/v.  iv,  6,  49-  pater  Lemnius,  yirg»9 
JEn.  \\\u  454.  and  being  hmcrd  by  the  fall,  wasfavcd  by  Thetis, 
b,  &  Ji.  7.  1.5  Homer.  II,  i.  590.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
thrown  down  by  Juno,  Id.  Hjtnn.  ad  ApolL  317. 

Vulcan  was  the  inventor  of  the  forge,  or  of  working  in  me- 
tals ;  hence  he  was  worfhipped  as  the  god  of  fire  and  of  fmiths, 
Dhdor^  V.  74.  and  called  Mulciber,  -berts  v.  -Ms,  Cic.  Tufc. 
ii.  4. ;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  5.  xiv.  533«;  Art.  Am.  ii.  562.  His 
work-(hop  (officitui)  was  chiefly  in  Lemnos^  in  Lip^re^  near 
Sicily,  Juvenal,  xiii.  45.  Xtx  in  a  cave  under  mount  i¥)tna,  ^ji- 
venat.  u  8-  His  workmen  were  called  Cyclopes,  the  Cyclops, 
from  having  but  one  eye,  of  a  circular  form,  in  the  middle  of 
their  forehead  (a  KVK\oq^  drculusytt  fSiJ/,  oculus):  There  was  \ 
number  of  them,  but  the  names  of  three  only  are  mentioned » 
Brontes^  Steropes,  and  Argts  or  Fyracmon^  who  forged  thunder 
bolts  for  Jupiter,  Hcfiod.  Theog.  140. ;  Virg.  JSn.  viii.416.  &c.  ^ 
Cic.  Div.  li.  1 9. 

The  fervices  of  Vulcan  were  fo  acceptable  to  Jupiter,  that  he 
gave  him  his  choice  of  any  of  the  goddeifes  for  a  wife.  Vulcaa 
aiked  Minerva,  but  flic  reje£ted  him,  Hygin.  166. »  jfpollodor.  iii. 
14.  6.  He  afterwards  married  Venus*,  who  proved  unfaithful 
to  hioif/eep.  363.  and  often  ridiculed  bis  figure,  Ovid.  Art.  Am, 
ii.  567.  '  * 

Vulcan  is  ufually  reprefented  as  an  ugly  lame  blackfmlth, 
holding  a  hammer  in  his  hand  amd  heated  from  the  forge,  (feffus^ 
SicuJdque  incude  rubens^  Stat.  Silv.  i.  5.  7.)  Cicero  mentions  fc- 
Tcral  Vulcans,  De  Nat.  D.  iii.  22. 

Vulcan  was  the  father  of  the  monfter  Cacus  by  Medufa,  who 
wasflain  by  Hercules,  ySftf  ^.  186.  ofCjScuLVS,  who  founded 
Praeaefte,  Virg.  Mn.  y\u  678«.x.  544.  &c. 

V.  APOLLO  and  DIANA  were  twin  children  of  Latona  by 
Jupiter,  whence  (he  is  called  Gbmrllipxra  diva,  Ondd*  Met, 
vi.  315.  and  they,  stirps  LatoTa,  Id.  Trift.  iii.  2.  3.— — LA-' 
ION  A  was  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Caus  or  Polus  v.  Pbalus^ 
and  PiUBE,  Hefiod^  Theog.  404.  j  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  185. ;  Hygin. 

*  (Wbeace  dusrt  VltMerU  mmif^  to  connit  t»  dw  flamef^  Jumtasl.  vil:  15.) 
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y.  fc  140* ;  DigAr.  ▼•  66.  &  67.  hence  called  Titanisi 
•tt£r,  as  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Titan,  Ovid,  ib,  or  Tita- 
i9iAt  Jh.  346.  according  to  Homer,  the  daughter  of  Saturn, 
Hymn,  in  ApoU.  62. 

Jonp,  percetyiug  Latona  to  be  with  child  by  Jupiter,  ezpeRed 
her  from  heaven,  and  made  T^erra^  or  the  Earth,  fwear  not  to 
allow  her  a  place  to  bring  forth  in,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  1 8^.  She  em- 
ployed a  large  fcrpent  (draco)^  calUd  PYTHON,  the  fon  of 
Terra,  or  produced  fpontaneoufly  from  the  earth,  Ovid.  Met.  i. 
438*  (a  sri^tf,  putr^aciOf  quod  ex  putredine  terr^  poft  dekivium 
Deucalionis  natus  Jit^  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17.)  to  purfue  Latona, 
wherever  (he  went,  that  he  might  kill  her.  This  ferpent  ufed 
to  give  refponfes  as  an  oracle  on  mount  Parnaflus,  before  the 
tithe  of  Apollo,  Hjgin.  140. ;  J£tian.  iii«  i. ;  others  fay  this  was 
done  by  thegoddefs  TH£Mr$,  Ltscan.  v.  8i- ;  ScboHqft.  in  Juve- 
naL  i.  8a«  hence  calle^  Fatidica,  Ovid.  Met.  u  1.  311.  and 
Parnassia»  U.  iv*  643. 

Python,  knowing  that  he  was  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  offspring 
of  Latona,  if  (he.  produced  any,  eagerly  fought  her  deftrudion, 
and  therefore  never  ceafed  to  perfecute  her,  Hygin.  ib.     At  hft 
Neptune  had  compa(iion  on  Latona,  and  carried  her  to  Deles  in 
the  jSgean  fea  %  which  being  a  floating  ifland,  was  not  included 
in  the  oatli  of  Terra.    Neptune  made  this  ifland  rife  abov^  the 
waters,  whence  its  name,  (J)fXo(,  manifeflus^)  and  fixed  it  for 
the  reception  of  Latona,  where  (he,  leaning  on  ap  olive  tree, 
brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana,  Ib.  &  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  335** 
Virgil  makes  Delos  to  be  afterwards  rendered  immoveable  by 
Apollo,  who  bound  it  to  two  other  adjoining  iilands,  Gyaroi 
and  Myconus,  JEn.  Hi.  75.     Latona  is  (aid.  to  have  come  to 
Delos  in  the  form  of  a  quail,  into  which  (he  was  changed  by 
Jupiter;  whence  the  ifland  was  called  Ortygia,  (from  'Opri/& 
'Opruyo^,  coturmxy  a  quail,)  but  others  a^pply  this  to  her  fifter, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  \\\.  73.     Diana  is  fa  id  to  have  been  born 
firfl:,  and  to  have  a(rilled  her  mother  in  bringing  forth  Apollo } 
whence,  although  a  virgin,  (he  was  invoked  by  women  in  child- 
birth,  lb.  undQr  the  name  of  I^iUCima,  Illithta,  and  Gevi** 
TALIS  or  Genettllis,  H^rat.  carm.fee.  14. ;  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii« 
27.    Herodotus  makes  Latona  only  the  nurfe  of  A{>ollo,  ir< 
155. 

Apollo  and  Diana,  foon  after  their  birth,  were  prefented  by 
Vulcan  with  arrows.  With  thefe  Apollo  flew  the  ferpent 
Python,  Sa>/.  Tbeb.  x.  563.  whence  he  bimfelf  w^  called 
Ptthxus,  Horat.  wL  i.  i6*  6.%  Proper/*  iL  3I4  id^andhit 

^  CMr  iUa  iMpdg  mum  detnmJkrB  ftrtiOaft  Cm.  Ym.  u  18. 

priefll^ 
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pricftcfsPTTHlA*,  tucret.  i.  740.  j  Cic,  Div.  I  36.  Having 
put  the  fcrpcnt's  bones  into  a  kettle  (cortlna)^  he  placed  it  in 
his  temple  at  DelphJ,  whence  CoatIna  is  put  for  the  tripod 
or  threc*footed  machine,  ais  Diodorus  calls  it,  xv^.  26.  on  which 
fhc  prieftefs  fat,  or  for  the  oracle,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  92.  vi.  347. ; 
Ovi4.  Met.  XV.  635. ;  P/ifh  xxxiv.  3./  8. ;  VaJ.  Flacc.  i.  6. 

* He  alfo  indituted  foleihn  games  in  memory  of  the  deed 

called  Pythia,  fc.  eertaminat  the  Pythian  games,  Hygin,  ii. ; 
Macrab,  Sat.  i.  17. ;  Ovid.  Met,  i.  445. 
AFOLLOf  was  worihipped  as  the  god  of  poetry,  muiic, 

medicine,   augury,    and  archery,    Ovid.  Met.  i.    517 ^2c* 

chiefly  the  four  firft  arts,  Horat,  carm.fec.  61.  called  alfo'PHofi- 
Bus,  q.  (p«j  (3iK,  lux  vita:  and  SoL,  Cic.  Nat.  Z).  ii.  27,  j 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1 7.  and  by  various  other  names,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  places  where  he  was  particularly  worfhipp4d  }  Delius 
from  the  ifland  Delos,  where  he  was  born  ;  Cynthius  from 
Cynthus,  a  mountain  in  Delos,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  3.;  PatAreus 
in  three  fyllables,  Hsrat.  od.  ixi.  4.  64.  from  PatUra^  a  city  in 
Lycia,  where  he  was  fuppofed  to  refidc  for  ffx  montlw  in  wiri- 
*tcr,  and  during  the  fummer  in  Delos,  Virg.  Mn.xw.  143.  ^ 
'df.  Serv. ;  Thymbrjeus,  Virg.  JSn.  iii.  8;.  from  Thymbra,  a 
place  near  Troy,  Strah.  xiii.  598. ;  GRYNiEUS,  Firg.  Jgn. 
*y-  345*  f^^o™  Grynaum^  fc.  nefnus^  a  gtove  near,  Clazamhie^  a 
city  in  Ionia,  Serv.  ib.  ^  Firg.^Scl.  yi.  72.  or  horn  Grynium^ 
a  city  of -ffiolis,  Strai.  xiii.  622.  '&  61^.5  ClarhtS,  from 
Claros,  a  town  in  Ionia,  Firg,  M^i.  Wt.t  260.  ^  iSi.  Serv  • 
SMINTHEUS,  Ovid  Met.  xii.-585,.  from  his  dcftroying  thi 
,  mice  {JfA^v^^a^)'which  infefted  Sminiha^z  town  in  Troas,  Strata 
xiii.  605.  &  613. ;  Latous,  as  being  the  fow  of  Latona,  Horat. 
•d.  \.  31.  18.  fo  Latois,  -W/V,  Diarta, 'OW.  ep^  m\.  153. 
Apollo  was  called  PiEAN,  Cic.  Ferr.W:  57.  j  Sueti^Sfer.  39^; 
either  from  the  fatal  effeAs  of  hi»  arrows,  utpste  ihetuendus 
certafapttdy  Horat.  od.  i.  12.  23.  €i 'jteutA^  percutio^J  whence 
Parcb,  Precor,  Paan,  Juvenal,  vi.  171.}  Pone  arcum^ 
Pa  AN,  Aufon.  epigr.  102.  or  from  his  curing  difcttfes,  (a  9ra«fii 
pro  TTocya^  cejfarefado^)  Feftus,  &  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1 7.  hence  paan 
is  put  for  a  joyful  fong,  Virg.  Ain.  x.  738.  vi.  657.  properly 
a  fong  in  praife  of  Apollo,  alfo  of  any  other  god,  Serv. 
iii.  i^  Stat.  Theb.  iv.   157.— la  PiSAN !  was  an  exclamation 

*  But  Strabo  4erWe9  his  name  airo  rv  rv^ctf^^o/,  a  fercunEfani^  quod  confnUrtHtur 
«.  41^  contrary  to  the  rules  of  qoaocity.  Paufanius  gives  a  different  origia  of  the 
wor1,x.  6. 

t  Qu«fi-wX>«?,  fndtni^  Fulgent,  ix.  yd  inbXk^m^  JeAan,  A^uuM.  yd  J?f. 
tci^/icji,  if.  XI. 

^    ''^  ufed 
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ofed  upon  viStbry  or  fuccefst,  Ovid*  Art.  Am.  \u  i. ;  Pjr^pert$ 
iiK  15. 42.— Afterthevtdorybf  Auguftus^t  A£iium,  Apolloi 
tirho  had  a  temple  at  Adium^  Thucydid.u  29.  and  who  was 
fuppofed  to  iiave  gteatly  contributed  to  his  fuccefsi  was  called 
ACTIUS,  Virg:  JEr^.  viii,  704.  \  Propert.  iv.  6.  67.;  Strab. 
Tii:  325.  hence  O^id  calU  him  L£trcADitfs  Deus,  Trifl.  iuu 

Apollo  was  called  AGYIEUS,  (in  three  fyllablca,)  becaufc 
the  Greeks^ufed  to  ered;  ftatues  to  him  in  their  (Irccts,  (ayvim^ 
vicif)  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1 7.  hence  /evis  Agyieu,  Q  beardlefs  Apollo, 
Herat,  od.  iv.  6.  28.  et  ibi  Acron. 

Apollo  had  oracles  in  various  places j  at  Claros,  near  CoIO"* 
phon  in  Ionia,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  54.  xii.  22.  where  perfons,  after 
drinking  the  water  of  a  certain  fountain,  uttered  predictions, 
lb*  ^  Plin:  li.  103  yi  \o6,f.  v.  29.^  31.  at  Patara  and  in  Te- 
nedos,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  515.  but  his  chief  oracle  was  at  Delphi, 
Ibi.  U  Juvtnal.  vi.  SS4'fi^P^  3^^*  Appllo  fometimes  imparted 
to  men  the  gift  of  prophecy,  Serv:  in  Firg.  ii.  247.  iiu  251.  ad 
lie  did  his  other  arts,  3.  xii.  393.  , 

Apollo  was  reprefented  as  a  beardlefs  yoiing  man,  with  long 
uncut  hair  (inion/us  crinis)^  like  Bacchus,  TibulL  i.  4.  37.  hence 
called  'Axftg<rcxd/biif(,  H^mer.  II.  i.  39.  holding  in  his  right  hand 
9  baw  and  arrows,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  harp  or  lyre,  which 
he  received  from  his  brother  Mercury,  Horat.  od.  i.  21,  12.  ha- 
ting his  head  crowned  with  laurel,  which  tree  was  facred  to 
bim,  Ovid.  Met,  i.  558.  hence  called  Apollinea,  Ovid.  Faft. 
¥1.  91.  or  PhoeB£A,  Triji.  iv.  2.  5 1,  and  tliofe  who  pretended 
t»  prophecy  ate  of  it,  as  the  Sibyl,  Tibull.  ii.  5,  63.  hence 
jLaurigeroi  ignes  bauritv^  to  receive  the  infpiration  of  Apollo, 
SfBf.  Acbill.  i.  508. ;  fo  poet9,  Juvenal,  vii.  19.  who  alfo  were 
crowned  with  ir,  Horat.  od.  iii.  30.  15.  as  likewife  generals  in 
a  triumph,  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  13. 5  Qvid*  Am.  ii.  12-  i. ;  M€t.  i. 
^60.  \  Plin.  XV.  30./  39-  Th.c.  rayen  was  facred  to  Apollo, 
hence  called  AUs  Phoeb^ius,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  544. 

W«  commonly  find  joined « with  Apollo  the  nine  mufes,  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  ;  CalliZpe^  Clio,  ErdUi 
Hballa^  .Melpomene^  TerpfcMrey  Euterpe^  Polyhymnia^  and 
^Uraniaj  whofe  oflBces  are  dcfcribed^  Aujon.  Eidyll.  20.  ;  Diodor. 
iv.  7.  They  are  called  the  fillers  of  Apollo,  ( Hyantia  Sorores^ 
i.  e.  his  Boeotian  fitters,  becaufe  fuppofed  oiten  to  refide  in 
Boeotia  or  Hyantia,)  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  7.  8.  and  Pboebi  chorus^ 
Virg.  £g1.  vi.  66.  Th«  cliief  of  them  (dux  tpfaj  was  CaUiope^ 
lb.  v.  3.  15. 

Although 
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Akfaougli  Apfollo  was  faid  to  prefide  over  medicine,  which 
is  hence  called  abs  Afollinea,  Ovid.  Trijl.  iii.  3.  io«  yet 
ifSCULAPIUS,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  ( PhdhiginaJ  and  of  the 
oympk  CoKONis,  Hygin^  aQ2«  i  Paufan.  2.  26.  (CoRONiDESy 
QmiL  Met.  XV.  624.  M  /ii'/i.  408.  or  Aksinoe,  Apollodor.  iii.  10.} 
was  worihippcd  in  a  more  parciquiar  manner  as  the  god  of  me- 
dicine, on  account  of  his  numerous  difcoveries  in  that  art, 
Diodor,  iv.  71*  He  was  indrufted  by  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
Jpoilodor,  iii.  10.  3.  By  his  (kill,  (pieoniis  berbis,  by  medicinal 
herbs,)  ^fculapius  reftored  Hippolytus  to  life,  and  fo  many 
others,  that  Pluto  is  faid  to  have  complained  to  Jupiter  of  the 
diminution  of  his  empire,  and  of  being  deprived  of  fubjefls  by 
the  numerous  cures  of  ^fculapius,  Diodor.  ib, ;  jfpollodor.  iii* 
10.  3.  on  which  account  Jupiter,  enraged  that  any  one  (hould 
break  the  order  of  the  fates,  drove  him  by  a  thunderbolt  co  the 
infernal  regions,  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  770.  Apollo,  from  rcfcntment, 
flew  with  his  arrows  the  Cyclops,  who  had  forged  the  thunder- 
bolts* Jupiter,  incenfed  at  this,  expelled  Apollo  fiom. heaven, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  divinity. .  Apollo  became  the  Have  of 
Admetus,  a  king  of  Theffaly,  whofe  (heep  and  herds  he  kept 
for  nine  years,  &rv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  761.  Eel,  v.  35.  j  Ovid. 
Met.  ii.  679.  'i  Hygin.  49.  50.  \  Lailant'  in  Stat.  Theb.  v*  434* 
^'-  37^*  s  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  239.  ep.  v.  151.  i  Tibuli.  ii.  3.  1 1* 
iii*  4*  67.  ApoUodorus  fays,  for  one  year,  iii.  10.4.  but  in 
another  place  he  makes  one  year  equal  to  eight,  iii.  4.  2.  hence 
lie  was  called  Nomius,  from  y</^,  p^co^  and  Paftor  ab  Am^ 
fhrjfo^  the  Amphrydan  fhcpherd,  Virg.  G.  iii.  2.  from  the  river 
Amphryfus,  near  which  he  fed  his  flock,  Lucan.  vi.  368.  whence 
the  fibyl  is  called  Amphryfia  vates^  i.  e.  Apollin^a^  the  prophetcfs 
of  Apollo,  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  398. 

Mercury  one  day,  in  the  ihape  of  a  boy,  carried  off  by  ftealth 
fome  of  Apollo's  cow^  \  and  while  Apollo  thieatened  him 
with  puniihment  if  he  did  not  reftore.  them,  Mercury  took 
away  bis  quiver  fo  artfully,  that  Apollo  was  obliged  to  fmile^ 
Horat*  9d.  i.  lO.  9.  j  Ovid.  Mil.  ii.  685.  ;  Homer,  hymn.  <\d 
Mercur.  Mercury,  to  pacify  Apollo,  gave  him  his  lyre, 
which  he  had  lately  invented,  and  permitted  Apollo  to  cbim 
the  invention  of  it  to  himfelf.  In  return,  Apollo  prefented 
Mercury  with  a  golden  red,  which  he  bad  ufed  as  his"  crook 
orfliepherd's  ftaff,  Apoliodor.  iii.  10.  2.  With  this  rod  Mer- 
cury afterwards,  as  he  was  travelling  through  Arcadia,  fepa- 
rated  two  fcrpents,  which  he  happened  to  obferve  by  the  way, 
fighting  together  ;  whence  a  rod  with  two  ferpents  twining 
round  it,  or  a  Caducxus,  became  the  emblem  of  peace,  Hygiru 
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Jflr.  li.  7« ;  Plin.  xxix.  3.  yi  T2;  ;  Macroh*  L  10*;  &rv.  f/i 
r/r^.  ^)9.  iv.  243.  viiL  f  38; }  Cm*,  ffir/i/.  i.  46.  ;  Z»iv.  vitt.  20. ) 
^ep»  HannibaL  11.;  G^//.  x.  27.  and  any  one  who  carried  it  wa» 
Called  Caduceator»  Liv.  xxvi«  17.  xjtxiii.  11.  By  theaflift- 
ance  of  Apollo,  Admetus  obtained  in  marriage  ALCESTISftbe 
daughter  of  Pclias,  >M^ho  faved  his  life  by  dying  in  hi»  (lead« 
Apollodor.  i.  9.  15. ;  Ovid,  Trift.  v.  5.  55.  &  14.  37.  j  Juvenal, 
vi.  691. ;  Stat,  Sih.  iii.  3.  192. 

iESCULAPlUS  was  worfhipped  chiefly  at  Epidaurus  in 
ArgoltSy  undtr  the  form  of  a  ferpent ;  whence  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  a  plague,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
brought  him  to  Rome,  or  rather  a  real  ferpent  in  his  place, 
which  the  ignorant  noultitude  believed  to  be  the  god  himfelfi 
and  built  a  temple  for  him  on  the  ifland  in  the  Tiber,  (hid. 
Met.  XV.  622.  744.^  Liv.  epit.  xi. ;  VaL  Max*  i.  8.  2.  hence 
he  is  called  £pii>aurius,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  3.  21.  and  by  Apollo, 
Epidauria  proles ^  Stat.  8ilv.  i.  4.  6l.—^- Serpents  were  facredto 
Jblfculapius  on  account  of  their  medicinal  qualities.  Thofe  of 
Kpidaurus  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  remarkably  tame  and 
barmlefs,  Paufan:  ii*  18. 

^fculapius,  called  alfo  Afclepius^  was  commonly  reprefented 
as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  ftaf 
with  a  ferpent  twifted  round  it,  and  with  his  right  hand  hold- 
ing his  beard,  Albric.  20.  or  prefling  the  head  of  a  ferpent*, 
Paufan.  ii.  27. 

^fculapius  married  Epi^ne,  lb.  ii«  29*  and  had  by  her  fcve- 
ral  children.     The  chief  were,  Macbaon  and  Podalrriuj,  fa- 
mous phyficians  in  the  Trojan  war,  lb.  iv.  31. ;  Ovid.  Art. 
'Am.  ii.  735.  %x\A  Hygeia  or  Hygea,  the  goddefsof  health,  Pau* 
fan.  ii.  2j. ;  Plin.  xxxv.  i  i.yi  40.  m. 

Of  the  bther  children  of  Apollo  th^  chief  were,  the  poets 
LINUS,  the  inftru£lor  of  Hercules  on  the  harp,  by  an  acci- 
dental  ftroke  of  which  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  Apollodor.  L 
3.  2.  ii.  4.  9.5  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  56.  vi.  67.:  and  ORPHEUS, 
who  is  faid  to  have  moved  the  trees  and  ftones  by  his  mufic, 
Apollodor.  i.  3.  2* ;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  321.  or  by  the  harmony  of 
hisvctks,(eloquentecantu,J  Stat.  ii.  7.  43.  which  he  was  taught 

•  When  Dionyfiui  the  tyrant  of  Syraciife»  Ordered  a  ^tokdai  beard  tm  be  take»im 
off  the  ftatue  of  iCiculapiut  at  Epidaurua,  he  faid»  it  waa  not  proper  fat  the  loo  ta 
have  a  beard,  when  in  all  tbe  Cemplea  t^  father  waa  without  one.  With  the  lama 
irrrli^ion  he  took  off  a  golden  doaJc  from  the  iVatue  of  Juptter  at  Olyropia,  fayiog 
vfi  h  It  jeer,  that  a  golden  cloak  wai  hqavy^in  fumtil^  and  cold  in  winter  {  ftnd  pat  on 
it  a  woollen  cloak,  which  Ik  &id  was  bt  for  all  fealo^,  Cir«  iV«/.  i7.  liL  34.;  ^«^* 
lAi^x.  I.  u  txt.  3. 
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\yf  his  motlier  CalUZpe ;  whence  he  ift  faid  to  haye  ftopjted  the 
CDurfe  of  rivers  anti  the  rapid  winds,  by  her  art,  (atte  materni^j 
Herat,  od.  i.  12.  9.  fee  Property  iii.  2.  3.  He  ufually  refided  irt 
Thrace,  whence  he  is  called  Thracius,  Virg  EcL  iv.  55. 
T HKticwj By  Harat.  od.  1.  24.  13,  RhodOP£IUS,  Ovid*  Met.  x. 

50.       BiSTOKIUS    VATE9,    5/V.  >i.  471.    OoRtSIUS  VATES,    Staf. 

Silv.  V.  I.  203.  He  was  one'of  the  Argonauts^  Apollodor.  i.  9. 
l6.  and  faved  them  fruqi  the  Sirens  by  his  melody,  ih,  25.  Ha* 
ting  loft  his  wife  EurydVce  by  the  bit*  of  a  ferpent,  he  went 
down  to  the  infernal  regions,  where,  by  the  found  of  his  harp, 
he  charmed  all  the  (hades^  and  even  prevailed  on  Ploto  and 
Profcrpinc  *  to  permit  Eurydice  to  return  with  him  to  the  uppef 
world ;  on  this  exprefs  condition^  however,  that  he  Ihrnild  noc 
look  back  to  her,  (for  (he  followed  behind,)  till  (he  (liould  reach 
the  regions  of  light.  But  when  they  were  juft  approaching  thd 
furface  of  the  earth,  he,  from  an  impatience  of  defire,  looked 
hick ;  whereupon  Eurydice  inftantly  evanifhed  from  his  light. 
He  tried  to  foothe  his  grief  by  lamenting  his  lofs  in  mournful 
ftrains,  and  always  avoided  any  future  conjugal  connedion« 
On  which  account  the  Thracian  matronsi  (Cic6nUm  matns^} 
while  celebrating  the  facred  rites  of  Bacchus,  are  iaid  to  have 
torn  him  in  pieces,  with  his  lad  breath  calling  upon  Eurydice^ 
Fttg,  G,  iv.  453. — 527.  Ovid  adds  another  caufe  for  this 
cruelty,  Met,  x.  83.  Bacchus  paniOicd  the  matrons  by  turn^ 
log  them  into  trees,  lb,  xi.  67* 

Among  the  various  objects  of  Apollo's  love,  befides  thole  al* 
ready  mentioned,  the  following  are  the  mod  remarkable  :«- 
I.  DAPHNEi  the  daughter  of  the  river  Penaus,  (Penhs^ 
•uHsf)  who  praying  to  the  gods  to  refcue  her  from  his  purfuit^ 
was  changed  into  a  laurel,  Met.  i.  452. — 562.—- *^Bolima,  a 
virgin  of  Achaia,  who,  to  avoid  Kis  importunity,  threw  herfelC 
into  the  fea,  and  by  his  favour  was  rendered  immortal,  Paufan% 

vil«  23. 3.  Ctrenb,  another  daughter  of  the  rivci^  Peneus  | 

who  being  carried  by  Apollo  into  that  part  of  Africa^ 
afterwardi  called  Cyrenaka^  brought  fortli  Aristau's,  JtiJHn^ 
xiii.  7.  wlio  built  there  a  city>  which  he  named  after  hia 
jnothcr,  Ih^ 

ARIST^nS,  otherwife  called  Baltus^  reigned  in  Arcadia, 
where  he  is.  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  art  of  breeding  bees 
and  of  making  honey,  lb.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eurydtce^  the 
wife  of  Orpheus,  and  gave  occafion  to  her  death,  Virg.  G.  iv. 
457.  on  which  account  his  bees  were  deftroyed  ;  but  he  re- 

*  Scatiut  fayf  Orphms  obuifwd  rhife  favour  from  Rhadaminthut,  whom  he  calla 
Pbrfx,  as  faiviog  bv^tn  king  of  Pbryjia^  JSii^,  hu  3.  193.  j  Toina  read  Stjje,  denoc- 
in|  Pivco, 
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cotcted  tl)^m  after  appeafing  her  (hadc»  accordiAg  to  the  adrice 
df  Proreus»  and  the  directions  of  his  mother  Cyrene,  i^irg*  G» 
iv.  317.— fl^/jf«. 

The  chief:  male  favourites  of  Apollo  were,  the  boy  HYA- 
CINTHUS,  who  being  flain  by  him  by  an  accidental  ftroke  of 
the  quoit,  ( difeusy)  was  changed  into  a  flower,  hence  called  the 
Hyacinth,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  185.  &c.  and  CYPARISSUS,  turned 
into  a  cyprefs,  lb*  io6. — 143.  && 

Apollo,  beini*  challen^d  by  MARSYAS  the  Satyr  to  a  con- 
teft  about  ikill  in  mu(ic,  and  having  vanqui(hed  him,  flayed  him 
alive,  Ovid.  M«t.  vi.  383.  Marfyas  (hed  fuch  a  quantity  of 
blood  that  be  was  changed  into  a  river  in  Phrygia,  of  the  fame 
name,  Jb.  400.  Marfyas  is  faid  to  have  invented  the  flute*^ 
(tibi(h)  Ovid.  Fad.  vi.  697. ;  hence,  from  his  native  city  Cb- 
tJENB,  the  ancient  capital  of  Phrygia,  Liv,  xxxviii.  13. ;  Lucan. 
nu  266.  Celania  buxus  is  put  for  a  flute,  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  666. 

MIDAS,  king  of  Phrygia,  having  given  the  preference  to 
Tan,  in  a  conteft  between  Pan  and  Apollo  about  flcill  in  play- 
ing on  the  flute,  Apollo,  to  punifli  the  folly  and  ftupidity  of 
Midas,  changed  his  ears  into  thofe  of  an  afs,  Ovid.  Met.  d. 
175.  This  defe£l  Midas  was  anxious  to  conceal  f  but  it  was 
difcovered  by  a  flave  who  ufed  to  cut  his  hair,  lb.  1 8o.f 

Soon  after  this,  Apollo  and  Neptune,  having  afiumed  a  hu- 
man form,  undertook,  for  a  certain  hire,  to  build  the  walls  of 
Troy  for  Laomedon,  the  king  of  that  city.  But  after  the  work 
was  finiflied,  (Jlahat  opus,)  Laomedon  refufed  them  the  pro- 
mifed  hire,  fpretium  inficiatur,  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  205.  de/fituit  dsos 
pa8d  mtrcede^  Horat.  od.  iii.  3.  21.)  on  which  account  Apollo 
fent  a  peftilence  on  the  inhabitants  ;  and  Neptune  having  de- 
luged the  country  with  wateir,  fent  a  huge  fifli,  (atus  v.  mtm* 
Jlrum  aqu9reumy)  which  deftroyed  the  people.  Laomedon 
having  confulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  how  he  cc^d  be  freed 
^om  thefe  calamities)  was  told,  that  a  virgin  chofen  by  lot  moft 
be  expofed  to-  be  devoured  by  the  monften  The  lot  fell  on 
his  own  daughter  if|^A^,  who  was  freed  by  Hercules,  Apoiiodor. 
ii-  S*  9'i  Ovid.  Met.  xu  211.;  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  157*  t 
Hygin.  89.;  Diodor.  iv.-  42.  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 
The  walls  of  Troy  are  faid  to  have  been  reared  by  the  muCc 
of    Apollo's    harp,    (Moenia    Phaeb^ta  firuBs    canore-  Ijrdy) 

*  Or  rather  to  have  found  die  flute  of  Minerra,  which  ibe  had  thrown  avajr,  (ML 
Tafi.  t'i.  703.  Afollid(,r,  i.  4.  2    therefore  called  Muntra  PaiLdia,  Lucan.  3.  40$. 

-f-  The  flave  00c  daring  to  divulge  what  he  had  feen,  bat  unable  altogether  to  keep  the 
fecret,  dug  m  hole  in  the  ground  ftito  which  he  whifpered  it,  and  having  again  coveted 
Che  hole  with  earth  dcpJirted.  Some  reeds  ore  fkid  to  have  f^n$  up  in  the  ^lace  a 
little  vthile  afler,  which  beii^g  agitated  by  the  wtnd^  uttered  the  fame  worde>  which 
the  Have  had  repeared,  Midat  bas  (be  ears  ff  an  ajt^  lb.  To  this  fable  Perfini  htau  i- 
fu'ly  alluUct,  i.  119. 
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Ovid.  ep«  XVI.  180.  whence  he  is  called  Taojig  Cynthius  AUc-. 
TOR,  yirg,  G.  iii.  36.  to  vrhich  Horace  alludes^  od*  iii«  3.  66* 
lo  explication  of  this  fable,  Laomedon  is  faid  to  have  vOwed  a 
certain  fum  of  money  for  the  f^crcd  rites  of  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, which|  when  he  was  threatened  with  an  attack  from  the 
MyGansy  he  employed  in  fortifying  the  city,  Sfrv,  in  Virg,  J&n, 
ii.  6to.  Others  fay  that  he  took  a  fum  of  money  out  of  their 
temples  for  that  pnrpofe,  wi^h  a  promife  to  reftore  the  money 
afterwards,  which  he  did  not  perform. 

Although  SOL,  {iuff^y)  the  fun,  be  fometimes  confounded 
vith  Apollo,  yet  he  is  commonly  confidered  as  a  different  di«  ' 
vinity,  the  fon  of  Hyperion  and  Thea^  both  the  children  of  Cas- 
ks or  Ouranos  and  Terra,  Hefiod.  Theag.  371. ;  Ovid.  Met*  iv, 
192.  whence  HYPERION  is  put  for  the  fun,  Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
564. ;  Stat^  Si/v.  ii.  7.  25.  iBufque  HyperiUne  multo  Sirius^  heated 
by  being  near  the  fun,  Ih.  iii.  1.  S3-  5  fo  Thel^.  iii.  35.  LUNA^ 
the  moon,  was  the  (liier  of  Sol,  hefiod.  ibid,  and  alfo  Aurora, 
the  morning,  Apoilodor,  i.  2.  2.— Sol  was  reprefentcd  in  a  )u»» 
venile  form,  having  his  head  furrounded  with  rays,  and  riding 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes,  attended  by  the  HOR:£y 
cr  four  feafonsj  VE^,  the  fpring ;  iEST^S,  the  fummerj 
AUTUMNU5,  the  autumn;  and  HYEMS,  the  winter, 
Ovid.  Met.  ii.  25.  The  chariot  of  the  moon  was  drawn  onljr 
by  two  horfes. 

The  fun  was  worfliipped  by  the  Ferfians  under  the  name  of 
MITHRAS,  Lutat.  in  Stat,  Thek  \.  720.  and  by  the  Egyptian* 
under  the  name  of  Osiris,  Macrob.  Sat.  u  21.  But  Ofiris  was 
'  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  alfo  with  other  gods,  Diodor.  i.  1 1 .  2;  15. 
Various  amours  of  Sol  are  recorded.  L£UCoth6e,  the 
daughter  of  Orchamus»  king  of  Perfia,  being  deceived  by  hiooi 
under  the  form  of  her  mother,  and  being  detected  by  the  nymph 
C/j/iV,  her  rival,  was  by  her  father  buried  alive,  and  turned  by 
Sol  into  a  frankincenfe  tree,  Ovid.  Met.  iv^2ii-  —  255.  *  Clytii 
being  deferted  by  Sol,  pined  away  with  her  eyes  conftantly 
fixed  on  the  fun,  and  was  at  lafl  turned  into  the  fun-flower,  Ibf 
270.  called  Heliotrofium,  becaufe  it  ahvays  turns  towards 
the  fun,  (fios  qui.KD  SOLEM  VERTITUR,)  lb.  13  Varr.  R.  R. 
i-  4^. ;  Plin^  ii.  41,  xviii.  27.7!  67.  xxii.  Ii.f.  29. 

By  Clym£ne,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthys,  So!  wa£^ 
the  father  of  PhaSton,  or  Phaethon,  Ovid.  Met.  \.  756.  who 
paflcd  for  the  fon  of  Merops,  the  hufband  of  Clymene,  Ovid. 

Trift,  ill.  4.  JO.'- By  PersIis,  the  fifter  of  Clymene,  Sol  had 

4^etej  or  Metes^  king  of  Colchis*;  PasTphae,  who  married 
Mipos,  king  of  Crete  :  and  Circe,  Apolkdor*  i.  9.  J .  i  Q/r.  Nat. 
ii.  m.  19. 
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The  reality  of  PH  AETON's  dcfccnt  being  called  in  qucftion 
by  EpaphuSi  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  ^ifi. 
Phaechon^  by  the  advice  of  his  mother^  went  to  the  palace  of 
Sol*,  and  demanded  from  him  a  pledge  to  prove  hiis  relation. 
Sol  fwore  by  the  Stygian  lake,  (an  oath  which  the  gods  never 
violated  J  that  he  would  grant  whatever  I^haeton  fliould  a(k, 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  25. ;  whereupon  Phaeton  afked  the  direction  of  his 
father's  chariot  for  one  day.  Sol  repented  of  his  promife,  and 
ufed  every  argument  pofTibleito  difluade  Phaeton  from  infifting 
on  the  performance  of  it,  but  in  vain.  Phaeton  accordingly 
mounts  the  chariot  of  tlie  fun  ;  but  not  being  able  to  manage 
the  horfes,  he  was  driven  from  his  courfe ;  by  which  means 
t^e  heaven  and  /earth  were  fet  on  fixtf  and  would  have  been 
confumed,  bad  not  Jupiter  interpofed,  Pjjaeton  was  (truck 
with  a  thunderbolt,  and  tumbled  headlong  info  ih^  river  Eri- 
danus  or  Po,  which  is  hence  called  Phaethontius  amnis,  Sil.  vii, 
149.  The  nymphs  of  Italy  (NUidei  Htfperla)  buried  him  ;  and 
his  fiftcrs,  ( PhaetontiSdeSf  v.  -Ides^  HeliUdi^s^  the  dauphters  of 
the  fun,  vel  Clymeneides^  the  daughters  of  Clymeiie,  Ovid,  aj 
Liv.  III.)  lamented  his  death,  till  they  were  rurned  into  alder 
or  poplar .  trees,  Ovid.  Met.  u.  i. — 366  \  Virg.EcLvu  62. 
hence  thefe  trees  are  faid  to  have  firfl  grown  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  Lucan.  ii.  410.  They  were  fupppfed  to  diitil,  amber, 
Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  12.  38.f  His  friend  Cycnus,  king  of  the  Li* 
gUres,  froqi  excefs  of  grief,  was  changed  into  a  fwan  ;  lb.  377.1 
'  yirg.  jEn.  X.  189,  Phaetbon  (i.  c.  iucens)  is  put  for  the  fun, 
lb.  v,  roc.  Cicero  calls  the  planet  Jupiter  by  th^t  name,  Nat^ 
D.  ii.  ao.  By  the  conflagration  of  Phaethon  the  Ethiopians  are 
fuppofcd  to  have  contracted  their  black  colour,  and  the  defar($ 
of  Lybia  to  have  been  formed,  Ovid.  Met.  V\.  235. 

The  ftory  of  JBetes  will  be  related  afterwards. 

PaSIPHAE,  the  wife  of  Minos,  kinj>  of  Crete,  hence  called 
Gnofjisy  Adrsj  from  Gmjfus^  the  capiral  city  of  that  iflancf, 
Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  745..  having  for  feveral  years  neglefled  to 
perform  facred  rites  to  Venus,  was  by  that  goddefs  infptred 
with  an  unnatural  pafTion  for  a  bull,  which  (he  gratified  by 
^he  afliitance  of  Dsctialusj:,   and  from  this  infamous  com- 

*  Sol  is  fometimes  faid  to  hive  had  two  hpufri;  one  in  tjie  «^ft,  «n<i  ibc other  in 
the  ueft^  hence  bdit  utraque  d.fyiy  l><ith  eaft  j|j>d  we(V,  OtM  ep.  iz.  i6  Pntutfut 
0ttiju^iitdt,miis,htkt,  1  heb.  I.  aco.  Silv.  i.  4.  73.  7  he  inhabitmtt  of  Spain  were 
fuppofed  to  he^r  the  hiflingof  the  Sun'i  fetting  chariot  in  thecKeM^  yyvtwai*  iiv« 
aSo. ;  Sta:,  Si/v.  ii.  7.  27.  anu  Qudei  in  called  hia  couch ,  Ih.  iii.  i.  ift}.  fceaMb 
*rkfh,  tii.  4C7.  fee  Strait.  4  i.  i^S. 

f  Hence  eapaees  Heliodym  trypa:^  large  cupt  of  aflaber>  ytn>tnal,  W.  37.  Phaeton 
If  caJIrd  by  Ovid  Aorica,  lA. 

t  Siu'i  fl  vaccam  Hgntam  ftclt^  et  vtrgt  vdur^  fot'utm  iMduxit^  in  ^ua  il/4  f*  '^'' 
fotiiiihuj,  H^gja. 

mer^c 


merce  pro<!ucec!  a  monfter,  (Veneris  fnonimenta^mfand^^)  called 
the  -Minotavr,  having  the  head  of  a  hull  and  the  body  6t  a  man, 


taur  was  (hut  up  in  the  labyrinth  which  Ddedalua  made,  and 
fed  on  human  ile(h,  Serv.  in  Virg.  J^n.  vi.  14.  This  fable  is 
ftippofed  to  have  taken  its  rife  fiom  an  intrigue  which  Pafiphai 
had  with  one  Tauros,  the  fccrctary  of  Minos,  with  wham  flic 
ufed  to  meet  at  the  houfe  of  Daedalus,  and  brought  forth  twins, 
the  one  of  whom  was  like  to  Minos  and  the  other  to  Taurus, 
lb.  Pafiphae  had  feveral  children  by  Minos  ;  namely,  Deucalion^ 
Anirogeos^  Ariadne^  and  Phedra^  of  whom  mention  will  be 
made  hereafter. 

Venus  is  reprefented  as  hoftile  to  all  the  defcendants  of  Sol, 
on  account  of  his  having  expofed  her  intrigue  with  Mars,  lb. 
VOvid.  Met,  ir.  ipo.vj  Ep.  iv.  54.;  Senec.  Hippoiyt,  124.  hence 
Phaedra,  the  daughter  of  Pafiphae,  imputes  her  paffioa  for  Hip- 
poly  tus  to  the  fate  of  her  family,  Ovid*  ep.  iv.  53. 

CIRCE  was  the  mofl:  famous  (brcerefs  that  ever  lived.  She 
was  married  to  a  Sarmatian  prince,  whom  (he  killed  by  her 
drugs,  [pctffuaM%u)  that  flie  alone  might  enjoy  the  fovereignty. 
But  being  expelled  for  her  cruelty,  (he  (led  into  Italy,  and  fet- 
tled at  Circeji^  Circaum^  v.  Circeium^  Diodor.  iv.  ^S*fiip*  147* 
Here  (he  fell  in  love  with  the  fea-god  Glaucus ;  but  perceiving 
him  to  be  more  attached  to  Scylla»  a  fea-nymph,  the  daughter 
of  Phorcus  and  the  nymph  Cretis,  Serv.  in  ^n.  iii.  420. 
Circe,  by  infufing  the  juice  of  poifondus  herbs  into  the  water 
in  which  Scylla  ufed  to  bathe,  and  by  repeating  certaia 
oharms,  turned  her  into  a  fea*mon(ler,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  i*«^ 
74.  which  refided  under  a  rock  on  the  coaft  of  Italy  called  after 
ner,^^  p.  174.  where  (he  is  faid,  oUt  of  hatred  to  Circe,  to 
have  deftroyed  the  companions  of  Ulyfies,  Vif'g*  Eel,  vi»  76.  ; 
Ovid.  Met.  ziv.  70.;  Hjgin.  199/  Virgil  confounds  this 
Scylla  with  another  qf  the  fame  name,  the  daughter  of  Nifus, 
Niseii,  '-Kdi/f  king  of  Megara,  EcL  vi.  74. ;  fo  Propptius,  iv, 
4*  39.  and  Ovid.  Fafi.  iv.  500.;  Amor.  iii.  12.  21.;  Remedy 
Amor.  737.  who,  falling  in  love  with  Mirioa,  while  he  bcfieged 
her  father's  capital,  cut  off  from  her  father's  head  while  he  was 
aflcep,  a  hair,  on  which  his  fate  depended.  Thus  Nifus  waa 
▼aaqtti(hed  by  Minos.  Scylla  met  with  the  juft  puni(hment  of 
her  treachery.  Beiqg  treated  with  contempt  by  Minos,  (he 
threw  berfj^li  into  the  fea  and  was  changed  into  a  GO),  Hygin. 

Bb4  198.$ 
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198. ;  Propert.  .111.  19.  it,  5  Ovid.  Tri/l.  iL  393.  PsfuiuitS'fe* 

latesy  that  Minos  ordered  her  to  be  throwti  into  the  fea>  and 

'that  her  body  w^as  caft  on.(hore  upon  a  promontory  of  Argolisi 

called  from  her  Scyi/aum^  near  Troezine^  ii.  34. Circe  was 

in  like  fiianner  defpifed  hy  Giaucusi  xiv*  68.  She  afterwards 
became  enamoured  of  PICUS,  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  king  of 
Latium,  vhoyfrom  fidelity  to  his  wife  Venilia,  (called  Can£NS, 
from  her  (kill  in  mufic,)  was  changed  by  Circe  into  a  wood- 
pecker, (picus,)  Ovid.  Met,  xiv,  3ao.— 396.  Circe  is  called 
by  Virpil  the  wife  (conjux  )  of  Picus,  inrftead  of  his  lover^  becaufe, 
(he  wiflied  to  be  fo,  JSn,  vii.  189.  She  is  called  JSmMA^  from 
:ffia,  a  city  of  Colchis,  Ovid.  Met,  iv.  205/;  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  386, 
Circe,  after  her  deaths  is  faid  to  have  been  called  MaeicAi 
LaBant,  i.  21.  and  alfo  during  her  life,  &erv*  in  Virg,  JEn,  xii. 
164.  fo  that  (he  was  the  mother  of  Latinus,  R,  vii.  47.  as  He- 
fiod  fays,  by  Ulyifes,  Tkeog,  1013.  whence  Sol  is  called  his 
grandfather,  Firg,  Mn.  yXx.  164  But  the  lineage  of  this  ting 
is  involved  in  uncertainty.  The  intercourfe  of  Circe  with  Ulyfles 
will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter,  Diodorus  makes  Circe  the  dau]>bter 
of  ^etesi  and  filler  of  Medea,  whom  (he  is  faid  to  have  uugbt 
the  power  of  drugs,  iv.  46. 

AXTROI^A,  the  goddefs  of  the  morning,  was  the  fifter  of 
Sol.  Some  make  her  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  giants, 
whence  (he  was  called  Pallantius,  v.  -tis,  Ovid,  Met.  xv, 
191.  Sexto  Pallanfidos  ortu^  on  the  fixth  day,  lb,  700.  PallanRii 
eddem^  on  the  fame  day.  Id,  Fa/t,  vi.  567.— ^Aurora  married 
Ailr%us,  one  of  the  Titans,  and  brought  forth  by  him  the  winds 
and  (lars,  Hefiod,  Theog,^']^.  \  ApoUoJor.  i.  2. 4.  whence  the  winds 
are  called  J/lrai  fratresy  the  Aftrean  brothers,  Ovid.  Met,  xiv. 
545.  She  fell  in  love  with  ORION,  (a  giant  of  immenfe  fize, 
Virg,  JEn,  x.  ^63. ;  Diodor,  iv.  85.)  whom  (he  carried  to  Deles, 
where  he  was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Diana  for  offering  violence 
to  Opisy  one  of  her  nymphs,  /poUodor.i,  4. 4.  or,  as  Horace  fays, 
to  Diana  herfelf,  od,  iii.  4.  71.;  fo  Hygin,  159.  Orion  (quqfi 
Urion,  quod  ex  urina  JoviSy  Nepiunij  et  Mercurii  genitus  erat^ 
OviH.  ib.j  is  faid  by  Ovid  to  have  been  the  companion  of  Diana, 
Fqft,  v.  j57*  ^^^  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  fcorpion  fet  orrhim  (im- 
ntiffa)  by  Tellus,  to  punifh  him  for  his  pride,  fb,  to  which  Lu- 
can  alludes,  ix.  836.  He  is  reprefentcd  by  Horace  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  as  ftill  pleaftfd  with  hunting,  in  which  he  de- 
lighted while  alive,  Od,  ii.  13.  39.  Orion,  after  his  death,  was 
ranked  among  the  conRellations,  Ovid,  ib,  with  his  girdle  and 
fword,  hence  called  Emsifer^  JS.  iv.  388*  and  Armatut  Auro^ 
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becaafe  that  confteljation  contains  feveral  bright  ftars,  Vir^m 
JEa*  lit.  517*;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  294. 

As  the  riiiiig  and  fcrtting  of  Orion  was  commonljr  attended 
with  great  rains  and  (lorms^  he  is  alfo  caHed  t^y  Virgil  aqucfus^ 
JEn.  iv,  52.  nimhofuSf  lb.  i.  535.  /avus^  vii.  719.;  by  Horace^ 
ix^ejlus  nautis^  Epod.  xv.  7.;  irijiisj  lb.  x^  10.  and  ifi  faid  to  be 
accompanied  by  Notus^  the  fouth  wind»  Qd.  i.  28.  2i. 

Aurora  next  fell  in  love  with  Cepbalus^  the  huiband  of  Pro* 
cria^  by  whom  Apdlodorus  fays  (he  bore  a  fon,  called  Ttthonus^ 
i.  9. 4.  iii.  T4. 3.  according  to  HeGod»  Phaethon»  Theog.  987. 

But  the  chief  favourite  of  Aurora  was  TITHONUS)  the  foil 
c^  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  Ovid.  ep.  xvi.  199.  whom  (he  car- 
ried into  Ethiopia,  and  had -by  him  Hematbion  andMEMNON, 
Jk^  iii*  J  2.  4.  afterwards  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  Hefiod.  984.; 
Dkdor.  ii.  22.  iv.  75.  hence  Aurora  is  called  M^mnonis  ma* 
TER,  Ovid.  Pont,  u  4.  57.-  and  FiIthonia,  Stat.  SiJv.  iv.  6.  17, 
or  TiTifotJis,  Ii.  v.  !•  34*  Aurora  was  fo  fond  of  Tithonus^ 
that  (he  procured  for  him,  from  Jupiter,  immortality  ;  but  a^ 
(he  forgot  to  a^s:  at  the  fame  time  perpetual  youth,  he  became 
fo  weak  thit  he  prayed  for  death,  and  was  converted  into  a  grafs- 
hopper,  (cicada^)  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  585.  ix.  45o.  G.  i. 
448.;  Horat.  od.  li.  16.  30.}  biit  he  is  faid  to  have  died  a  na- 
tural death,  focadit,  et(i  antea  remotus  in  auras^  \.  e.  curru 
Aurora  in  ccelum  airepttfs^  et  maritus  ejusfaBus^)  Od«  i«  28.  8. 

AURORA  o^  Eos,  is  reprefented  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  rolb 
or  faffron  coloured  horfes,  (/«  rofu  higisyyxxg.  iEn.  vii.  ^6.  in 
rcfeis  quadrlgis^  lb.  vi.  S3S')  {^^^^^  equisj  Ovid,  ad  Liv.  282.) 
with  rofy  fingers,  {^oioiaKrv\o^  'Hcuc,  Homer.  II.  i.  47  7O  opening; 
the  gates  of  the  ealt  and  chacing  the  (tars  from  the  (ky,  Ovid^ 
Met.  ii.  112.;  Firg.^n.  iii.  521.  pouring  dew  upon  the  earthy 
Cic.  Div,  i.  9.  hence  called  rofcida^  Ovid,  ad'  Liv.  282.  and 
making  the  rofes  grow,  Id.  Met,  ii.  113.  {^Aurora  dicltur  ante 
fdis  ortuniy  ab  eo^  quod  ab  igne  Sblij  turn  aureo  aer  aure/lit,  Varr. 
de  Lat.  Ling.)  She  is  fuppofed  always  to  rife  from  the  coach 
of  Tithonus,  Firg.  G.  u  447.;  .i£xr.  iv.  585.  ix.  460.  in  Lydia^^ 
%.  Tbeb.  i.  134. 

VI.  DIANA  *  was  the  goddefs  of  the  woods  and  of  hunting, 
and  the  protedrefs  of  virgins;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in 
heaven,  and  HecUte  6x  Proferpuia  in  hell ;  hence  tergemina  He* 
fate  J  diva  trifirmis^  if  in  Virginis  ora  Diana  ^  i.  c.  Diana 'babene 
tria  era,  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  511.  TRIPLEX  DiANA,  Ovid.  ep.  xii.  79. 
Bhe  was  called  Trivia^  from  her  ilatues  being  placed  where 
three  ways  met ;  and  Integra,  from  her  inviolable  virginity^ 

*  DUiu  was  faM  by  i^^fcbylut  to  be  the  dMghrer  ijot  of  Latona,  but  of  Ceret ;  ac« 
cot^l  to  cbe  belief  of  tne  Egypiians,  ffetpdot.  ii.  z^6.  i  Pan/an,  Viii.  37. 

Horat. 
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horau  od.\\\.  4.  76.;  alfo  DICTTNNA,  TihuUA.  4.  25.  ittd. 
^heh,  ix.  632.*  She  is  reprefented  as  a  tall  beautifdl  virgin^ 
having  fomething  mafcuUne  lo  her  appearance,  drefled  in 
bnikins*  with  a  quiver  on  \^x  (houlderi  her  cfothes  girt,  (fuc* 
tinBa^)  Ovidr  Mtt.  iii.  1 56.  chafing  deer  or  pther  animals;  hence 
file  is  called  tematrix  puella,  Juvenal,  xiii.  8o.  attended  by 
a  number  of  virgins  like  herfelf.  She  is  fometimes  rcprefentcd 
difFerentiy,  Paufmn/yii\u  37. 

LUNA  (called  alfo  Phjebe«  Ovid.  Met.  1.  x  1 0  is  tommonfy 
cohfidered  as  a  different  deity  from  Diana.  Luna  is  faid  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  youth  called  ENDTMION, 
while  he  was  fleeping  on  Latmos,  a  mountain  in  Caria,  henoe 
termed  Latmius,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  83.  Latmia  saxa»  li. 
ep.  xviii.  62.  {a  qua^  fc.  Luna,  co^fipitUs  putatur^  ut  eum  dor» 
mientem  ofcularetur^)  Cic.  Tufc.  i,  38.;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  83. 
becaufe,  as  Pliny  fays,  he  firft  explained  the  phafes  of  the 
moon,  ii.  9.  Propcrtius  afcribes  this  amour  alfo  to  Diana,  ii. 
i\.  15.  Paufanias  makes  Endymion  to  have  been  king  of  Klis, 
by  whom  Luna  is  faid  to  have  had  fifty  daughters,  v.  i.  Ju- 
piter permitted  him,  at  his  own  requeft,  to  fieep  in  perpetual 
youth,  Apelkdor:  L  7.  5.  Juvenal  puts  Endymion  for  any 
beautiful  young  man,  x.^  318. 

Diana  had  a  fplendid  temple  at  Ephefus,  Herodot.  i.  26.; 
Paufan.'w.  31.;  Liv.  i.  45.5  Plin.  36.  14. /i2i.  and  in  the 
Cberfonefuf  Taurica,  where  human  vidiims,  chiefly  ftrangers 
wrecketl  on  the  coaft,  were  offered  up  on  her  altar,  JuvenaL 
XV.  116.;  Ovid.  Trijf.  W.  4.  63.  hence  czWtA  piacahilis  ara 
DiANiB,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  764.  Thefe  horrid  rites  were  infti- 
luted  by  Thoas,  king  of  the  Tauri,  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  2.  59. 
whence  Diana  is  called  Thoantia,  Sit.  iv.  77 1 ,;  and  her  rites, 
7hoante4e  Tourica  facta  Dea^  Ov\6.  lb.  386. —  Diana  had 
a  temple  at  Aricia  near  Rome,  where  a  fugitive  flave  was  made 
prieft,  after  having  ilain  his  predeceflbr  in  fingle  combat,  Strab. 
▼•  239.;  Serv.  in  Virg.  ASri^  vi.  137.;  Ovid.  Art.  Amor.  i.  259. 
Thefe  priefts  were  called  Reges,  Stat.  Siiv.  iii.  i.  55. 

Diana  was  called  by  different  names  from  the  places  where 
fbe  was  chiefly  worfhipped,  Delia,  Cyhthia,  nem^ralis  ArI" 
^lA,  Ovid*  Faft.  vi.  59.  Taurica^  &c. 

VIL  MERCURIUS,  Mercury,  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  Plei^ne^  the  daughter  of 
Oceasus,  Apoll^d^r.  iii.  lo.  i.  &  2.  hence  called  Atl^ntitPl^ 

*  At  P>ine  think,  from  her  being  the  inventrefs  of  net*,  (h«TMy)  or,  accordlag  to 
•thcrty  from  her. ihewin^  objects  by  hrr  light  io  the  nighc-time  ;  (from  )jtf9<«4<}* 
Thi«  name  was  alfo  given  to  Britomartis,  a  virgin  beloved  by  Mioosj  for  a  reaTan 
^Mn|i9Qcd,  DkdtTt  v,  7S.  /fnttmn,  Liberal*  Met.  40. 

ifne/jut 
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Vnepfue  nepos^  Ov\A.  Met.  ii.  743.';  fo  Horace^  cJ.  u  lo.  t.  and 
AtlamtiXdbs,  •da,  Ovid.  ib.  627.  frpm  Atlas,  his  grandfather 
by  the  mother's  Gdc,  (maternuf  avusy)  Virg.  Mn.  iv*  258. 

Maia  was  one  of  the  feycn  fifters  who  were  concerted  into 
fo  many  ftars,  Diodor,  lii.  60.  called  tht  fcuen  JIars,  Pleiades 
iv/Pliadbs,  Ovid.  Faft,  iv.  ^69.  or  ViRGiLrii,  from  their 
rifingin  the  fpring,  Serv,  in  Virg.  G.  i.  13 8,  alfo  Atlantia* 
DBS,  -i/m»  Si),  xvi.  136.  or  Atla,ntides,  the  daughters  of 
Atlas,  Virg.  G.  i.  221,  where  Mala  is  named  as  one  of  them, 
22;.  and  hence  called  by  Ovid  Pleias,  Met.  i.  670.-— Maia 
brought  forth  Mercury  on  the  top  oi  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in 
Arcadia,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  139.  whence  he  is  called  Ctl^EKius^ 
B.  5v.  252.  CyiUnia  proles^  258.  and  the  planet  Mercuryj  igms 
CyllSmus,  Virg.G.  i.  337.  Sutnmi  Jovis  aliger  Jrcas  Nuntius^ 
Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3.  80.  alfo  Tecb^Us,  from  Tegea,  a  city  near  it^ 
&tat,  Si/v.  i.  5.  4.  or  Tegbaticus,  3.  v.  u  102.  but  this  epi- 
thet is  alfo  applied  to  Pan,  Firg.  G.  i.  18.;  Pr9pert.  iiL'  3.  30* 
Cicero  mentions  five  Mercuries,  Nat.  D,  iii.  22» 

Mercury  was  the  meifenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  th^  other  godst 
hence  called  interpres  Divttm,  Virg,  Mn.  iv.  356.  and  hence 
his  Greek  naijie  'Ef^An?,  Interpres,,  Diodon  v.  75.  the  god  of 
eloquence,  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain.  Plant.  Pr±f. 
Amphitr.i  the  inventor  of  the  lyre ;  the  proteftor  of  poets  or 
men  of  genius,  ^v/r/ MercurialEs,  Horat.  od.ix.  17.  29.); 
of  muficians,  wrcftlers,  &c.  Diodor.  v.  75.;  the  condu£lor  of 
departed  ghofts  to  their  proper  maniions,  Horat >  od.  i.  ip.  17.; 
alfo  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  theft,  Ib.  13.  &c.$  fee  Homer's 
hyran  to  Mercury. 

Mercury  is  faid  to  have  taught  the  Egyptians  laws  and  letters. 
He  was  called  by  them  THOTH,  which  name  they  gave  to 
the  fir  ft  month  of  the  year,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  22. 

Mercury  was  reprcfentcd  with  zpetSfus  ox  winged  cap;  ta* 
laria,  or  winged  fandals  for  his  feet ;  and  a  caduceus  or  wand, 
(virga^J  having  two  ferptnts  twifted  round  it.  (See  p.  369.) 
it  is  called  Firga  aukba,  Horat.  od.  i.  10.  18.  or  horrida,/^}, 
24.  i<$.  according  as  the  offices  it  performed  were  agreeable  or 
not;  hence  Mercurv  is  called  CaducIfer,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  709.;— 
fometimes  alfo  as  the  god  of  merchants,  with  a  purfe,  Serv^ 
in  Virg,  Mn.vixu  138.;  Stat.  Theb.  i.  303.;  Ovid*  Met.  i.  671. 
Mercury  had  alfo  a  ihort  fword  bent  like  a  fcythe,  (gladius 
falcatus^  vel  tunatutn  ferrum,')  called  HARPE,  a  falchion  oi 
cimeter,  Lucan.  ix.  662-  &  678.  Cyllinis,  Adis^  from  mount 
Cyllene,  where  he  was  born,  lb.  ^  Ovid.  Met.  v.  176, 

Images^  df  Mercury  (Hermjs  trunci,  fhapelefs  poft^  with  t 
fparbie  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal,  viii.  53*)  ufed  to 
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be.  greeted  where  feveral  roada  met,  (in  compkU/j  to  point  out 
the  way  \  Qti  lepulchres^  in  the  porches  of  temples  and  houfcs^ 
&c.  Macrob.  Sut,  i.  igr,  Nep.  Alclbiad.i^ 

PAN,  the  god  of  fliephcrds,  was  the  fon  of  Mercury  and 
the  nymph  DrySpe^  Homer  Hymn.;  Cicero  calls  her  Penelope^ 
JfJat.  D.  ill.  22.  or  of  Jupiter  and  Thymbris,  Apollodor.  i.  4.  i. 
He  19  faid  to  have  taught  Apollo  the  arc  of  prophecy,  Ih. 
He  was  chiefly  worfhipped  in  Arcadia,  whence  he  is  called 
Arcadius,  v.  *DEua»  ProperU  i.  18.  2o.  LtcSus^  from  a  moun- 
tain of  that  name,  Virg.  Mn,  viii.  344.  and  Tegejbus,  Ih.  G. 
i^  1 8.  His  f^cred  rites  were  brought  into  Italy  by  Evander* 
By  the  Latins  he  was  called  INUUS,  iiv.  i.  5.— He  was 
teprefented  with  two  fmall  horns  on  his  head,  his  face  ruddy, 
his  thighs  and  legs  rough  with  hairi  &tat*  SUv.  ii.  3.  1 1.  haying 
the  tail  and  feet  of  a  goat ;  hence  he  is  called  SEMic^?tK, 
Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  515.  He  firft  invented  the  pipe,  (^iSTOLA,) 
t^irg.  Eel.  ii.  32.  according  to  Ovid,  fronv  the  foupd  of  the 
reeds  into  which  Syrinx,  a  nymph  whom  he  loved,  was  tranf- 
formed,  M^^r  ^  T^S*  ^^^^  ^^^  remarkably  ikilful  in  playing  on 
H>  Virg.EcL  \u  32.  iv.  58.* 

Pan  engaged  the  affe^ions  of  Luna,  under  the  form  of  a 
white  ram,  [munere  niveo  lana^  as  .Virgil  exprefles  it,  G.  iiit 
392.)  Macrob,  Sat.  v.  22.  But  Seivius  fays  this  fable  took  its 
I'ife  by  mift^e  from  that  of  Endymion, 

Similar  In  form  to  Pan  were  the  Sattri,  Satyrs,  rural  derni* 
gods  of  uncertain  oiigin,  having  the  horns,  ears,  and  feet  of 
goats,  the  ?e(l  human ;  remarkable  for  their  nimblenefs,  cunning, 
loquacity,  playfulnels,  and  amorous  difpoGtions,  Firg.  EcL  v. 
73,;  Horat.  od.  ii.  If.  3.;  Art.  Poef.  225.  &  233. j  Ovid.  Fafi^, 
i.  397,  '  Paufanias,  on  the  faith  of  a  certain  navigator,  men- 
«  tions  men  with  tails  refembling  Satyrs,  i.  23.  Thefe  Ptolemy 
places  in  India,  vii.  2* 

Faumus,  the  fon  of  Picus.  and  StlvInus,  two  other  rural 
deities,  were  of  (he  fame  deicription  with  the  Satyrs,  Serv.  iti 
Virg.  jEn.  vii.  47.  &  81.  viii.  600.  G.  i.  17.  &  20.}  HoraL 
od.  I.  17.  2.  iii*  1 8.  I.  hence  the  Nymphs,  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
Panes f  and  Sylvani^  are  commonly  joined,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  192.$ 
yirg.  G.i.  ID.;  Lucan.  iii.  403.}  Plin.  xii..  I.  thus,  Semided 
l)ry^des,  pMunique  T>icornes%  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  49. .  Satyri^  montana* 
que  ttumina  Panes^  Nymphaque,  lb.  171.  called  SfiMiDEUM  P£* 
cus,  Stat.Theb.  vi,  1X2.— «»Silvanus,  as  being  a  ruftic  deityi 

*  The  figure  of  Pan  is  minutely  defcribcd  by  SUiux  lulicoi^  alii*  326.-343.  uA 
liortly  by  Httodotoi,  iL  46.       • 
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k  called  HoRitiDUs,  H&rat.  od.  iii.  2p.  22.  and  Rirst7TU9, 
Martidl.  x.  92.  6.  Fatinus  was  a  prophetic  god,  (fatidicusy) 
Cic  Nat.  D.  iii.  6.  and  had  an  oracle  in  the  grove  of  Albunea 
;iear  Tibur,  Virg.  -/B/i.  vii.  %\.\  feep.  1^45.  Servius  fays  Fau- 
nus  was  the  firft  -who  built  a  temple  in  Italy,  (hence  ca}ied 
Fanum,)  Virg.  G,  u  10.  and  Ladantius,  that  he  was  the  infti- 
tutor  of  facredTites  in  that  coutitry,  i.  22. 9*     He  is  reprefented 

as  the  guardian  of  learned  n\en,  Horat.  od.  11.  iT-^fJ. Pan 

was  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  fudden  frights  or  caufclels 
slarms»  from  him  called  panYci  tbrrorbs,  Dionyf  v.  i5. 
The  Fount  were  believed  to  occafion  what  is  called  the  night 
mare,  fludHria  nsffis  vcl  ephialten  immitterei)  PI  in.  xxv.  4.  ■ 
They  w.ere  alfo  thought  to  utter  prophetic  expreffions,  Cic* 
Dmn.  i.  45.  &  50.;  Brut.  18.  Nat.  D.  it.  2. 

Connefied  with  thefe  rural  deities  were,  PALES,  the  god- 
defs  of  Ihepherds,  Virg.  G.  iii.  i.  8c  294.  (whofe  feftival,  Pali- 
LiA,  was  celebrated  oti  the  21ft  Aprilj  the  day  on  which  Rome 
was  founded,  Ovid»  Faft.  iv.  721.}  and  Chloris  or  Flora,  tha 
goddefs  of  flowers,  and  the  wife  of  Zephyrus,  Ovid.  Faft.  y« 
195.  &c. 

The  rural  gods,  the  Fauns,  and  Satyrs ;  the  river-gods,  the 
Nymphs  or  female  deities  prefiding  over  particular  parts  of  the 
Catth}  the  Lares^  or  domeftic  gods;  the  Genii^  or  divinities 
which  took  care  of  each  individual,  were  all  called  Sbnlidei, 
Demi-gods,  Ovid,  in  Ibin^  8o.;  or  in  allufion  to  the  diftindion 
of  ranks  among  the  Romans,  pUbs  fuperdm^  lb.  vet  Dii  mi- 
KORuu  GENTIUM,  to  diftiuguUli  them  from  the  fupreme  gods^ 
called  Dll  NOBlLESy  DilMAJORUM  GSNTIUM/potehtes  Cteli" 
foU,  &c.  Id.  Met.  i.  172. 

« 
VIII.  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  was  the  fon  of  Jupitet 
by  Sbmile,  or  Thyone^  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  hence  he  is 
called  Theoana  semclbs  pubr,  Horat.  od.  u  19.  2.  Thymus 
Semeleius,  lb.  17.  23.  Pr©/«  Semelbia,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  329. 
/'ro/rj  Sbm^les,  ST/W/.  iii.  4.  45.  and  Db us  Ogygius,  Ovid, 
epi/l.  X.  48.  "^    * 

Semele,  at  the  in  (ligation  of  Juno,  who  accofted  her  under 
the  form  of  her  nurfe  BeroCf  requefted  of  Jupiter,,  that  he 
would  (Tome  to  her  in  all  his  majedy,  as  he  ufed  to  do  to  Juno ; 
which  Jupiter,  having  fworn  by  the  river  Styx  that  he  would 
grant  whatever  (be  fliould  alk»  could  not  refufe,  although  h« 
forefaw  jthe  conCequences.  Accordingly  he  came  to  her  in  a 
cloud,  attended  with  lightnings  and  thunderbolts.  Thus^Se- 
mclc  was  burnt  up,  ( precibus  periit  ambitiofafuisy)  Ovid.  Trift. 

iv. 
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iv.  3*  68.  and  tbe  revenge  of  Juno  was  gratified*  The  infanfi 
not  yet  cpme  to  maturity}  {imferftdus^)  w»$  taken  out  of  the 
womb  of  Semele^  and  fewed  up  in  the  thigh,  of  Jupiter  'till 
the  due  time  was  conipkted*,  Ov'td.  Met,  iii.  260.— »3i2.} 
Dtodor.  ill.  64.  iv.  2.*,  Proper^  ii.  30.  2y. i  Hypn.  \^^\  Stat^ 
^beb.  i.  72.  vii*  165. 

Bacchus  difcovered  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  the  art  of  producing 
drink  from  barley ;  whence  he  came  to  be  worlbipped  as  the 
god  of  wine,  Diodor.  iv.  2.  He  is  faid  firft  to  have  yoked 
oxen,  whence  he  was  reprefented  with  horns,  /i^.  4.  infignis 
coRNU,  Ovid*  Art*  iii.  348.  or  becaufe  after  drinking  a  litdc 
even  a  poor  man  becomes  bold^  tunc  pauper  cornua  sumiTi 
lb*  L  239* 

There  were  feveral  diKerent  perfons  of  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
the  ajlions  of  all  of  whom  have  been  afcribed  to  one,  Cic*  Nat. 
D*  i\u  23.;  DioJon  ib.  &  iii.  63.  .&c« 

*  Hence  Bacchus  was  called  Ign'igtfna^  Safia  it**vm,  et  Hmaterg  Ib.  iw*  1%.  huge 
inr«i,  Ovid.  Triit.  v.  3.26.  alfo  DITHVRAMBUS,  (q.  ^c  ^v>*%  afABaimt,  t'u 
V»ne  portat  tranfomsf)  whence  fongs  io  praife  of  Bacchus  were  catlrd  Dithtkambi* 
or  aoy  poems  compofrd  in  «  bold  fublime  Ayle^  Horat,  od,  iv.  a*  \  Cit,  v§t* 
Hi.  48.  (poma  dithyramh'iciimf  Cic.  de  Opt  Gen.  Orat.  i.  which  fgine  derive  from  ^«i 
per,  and  cp/a/LtScc ,  rriumpius,  i.  e.  a  triumphal  fong.) 

Bacchus  w;»s  naiKd  by  the  Greeks  Dionysus,  v  -tcrt,  by  the  L^iinSy  LYBER 
Pater,  and  by  the  Egyptians,  Osiais,  Diodtr.  iv.  i.  He  was  aifv  called  bv  »4- 
rious  other  names,  OviJ,  Met.  iv.  r  *.  &c.  Gc  FImcc*  25  ;  Macrttht  u  \%»\  Ditdv, 
IV.  5.  agLYi£US,  (a  Xum,  foivo^)  LEN/£US,  (a  Xqv^yc,  torcSUr^  a  wine  prclii) 
BaoMius,  {a  Bftfxot^  fremo^)  Lucan.  v.  73.  Tuyonkvs,  (o  Thj^  mmire  ejutt) 
NYcrtiiuSy  {a  no^t/rms/eftif^)  Iacchus,  («*»  vnc  Im^ni  f  a  e^aimtre  ^)  EcaiavSy 
(tf5  iXtXflv,  voce  Bacekarum,  hence  catled  EleleTdxs,  Ovie/.  <r^.  jv.  47. })  Etam 
vel  EvivSf  (ah  ivtt,  Evoe  vel  f  v^,  vece  qua  bacchante  item  utebautir^  Horat.  od.  ti. 
J9»  5*;  Juvenal,  vii.  t%.\)  BassXrbus,  {otufi  0*Traf%%i%  RnguM titubant  \t\biiejM^) 
'  lb.  i.  18.  ii«  whence  Bajuv'is,  .jk/ii,  a  prieftels  of  Bacchus,  Per/,  i.  toi.  (or  from  a 
kind  of  (garment  which  the  Thraciaos  wore,  called  Bassarxs,  SekolkJi.  &  Be[^b.) 
■  Nyseus,  or  Nysjkus  patke,  Sfat.  Th^,  iv.  383.  from  Ny/a^  a  roountaia 
where  Bacchus  was  educated  by  the  nympha,  [nj^ber  -Nyietdet,)  Ovt<L  Met.  iii« 
314.  which  Diodorus  places  between  Phcenicia  and  the  Nile,  iv.  a. ;  fo  i.  15*  iii  641 
whence  fome  derive  the  name  Dioayfatf  (« irv  A»oc  *'<  Kufl^^o  '  jf^ve  patre  et  Nyje^) 

Diodor.  iv.  a.  vel4  A.o(  vv€>  y^u  ment,  M«icrob.  Sac.  i.  18. Others  fuppole 

Nyfa  to  have  been  one  of  the  ridges  of  FamaiTua,  (Ny%eta  juga,  Lucao.  vi'ii.  801.) 
whence  that  mountain,  with  bJtb  its  ridges,  [geminocoile  vel  utroque  jugOf  nempe^  a' 
putatur,  Ctrrta  et  Nyfa,)  is  faid  to  be  facrcd  to  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  Ib,  5.  73* 
and  thefe  two  gods  are  called  Domini  GrrAa  Nyfttfue^  Juvrnal.  vti.  64*  B«t  Lu^ 
dan  difiingulihet  Ciirha  and  ParDalfus,  iii.  172.  as  be  does  Cirrha  and  Nyla, 
i.  64. 

Moft  authors  place  Nyfa  or  Nyjfk  in  India,  and  make  it  a  city  built  by  Bac- 
chua  in  that  country,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Maaoi,  (fMsJi  fiafS»/' 
mar,)  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  his  facing  ditched  wf 
in  Jupiter*s  thigh,  Strab.  xv.  687,  {  F/in*  vi.  ai.^  Curtf  viii.  to.  la*  Herodo- 
tus mrntions  a  city  of  this  nain^  facrrd  to  Bacchus  in  Eihlopia,  iii.  97.  Vir^H 
ipeaka  of  Nyfa  as  a  mottDtaiOi  ^b,  vi.  8'j5*  j  fo  MarUal^  iv.  44.  3,  aad  tbeotbs 
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^      •  • 

Bacchus  18  find  to  iiave  conqneri^d  Indu ;  and  to  have  tm» 
jHojed  three  years  in  that  expedition  ^  whence  a  fedival  was 
celebrated  in  nonear  of  him  at  the  end  of  every  third  year,  Ik 
iv.  3.  called  Sacra  TrietrrIca,  Ovid.  Met.  vi?  587.  or  Orgia 
(iirc  TU9  ^P>uf,  a  furore^)  TrieterIca,  Serv.  in  f^irg.  JEn.  iv, 
302.  chiefly  by  women  called  Bacchje,  Thyades^  Mjtn^da^ 
AlimalioncSf  v.  -<5mdeSf  FJeHdcsy  who  ran  up.  and  down -the 
mountains  in  a  frantic  manner,  as  ddcribed  by  Scarius,  TM, 
V.92.  &c.  covered  with  a  doe's  (kin,  (mebrisi  'iJit,)  htinng 
each  in  their  hands  a  fpear^  bound  at  the  point  with  ivy-lcravesj 
(thyrfusy)  Diodor.  iii.  64.;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  18.$  Plin.  xvi.  34. 
f»  62. ;  Virg.  Eel.  v.  3 1  •  whence  fome  derive  the  name  oVcrgU/^ 
lavo  rw  e^suy'y' mmofitiiusij  or  becaufe  all^  except  thofe  int* 
tiated,  were  excluded  from  them,  (ab  cif^u,  arceoi  Orgia,  ^um 
frufira  cupiunt  audire  paofani,)  Cmtull.  Ixiii.  260. 

The  chief  attendant  of  Bacchus  was  SilSkus,  his  nurfe  and 
preceptor,  Herat.  Art.  P.  239.  commonly  rcprefented  as  a  jolfy 
old  man,  riding  on  an  afs,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  almoft 
always  intoxicated,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  14.,  Ovid,  Met.  iv,  16*  fol- 
lowed by  fatyrs  and  bacchan'<)Is  *,  lb.  25. 

To  the  fplendid  return  of  Bacchus  from  India  is  afcribed  th« 
origin  of  triumphs,  Diodor.  iv.  5.  whence  he  was  named  ThUi- 
AUBos,  i.  e.  triumphosy  lb.  On  this  occafion  alfo  he  is  faid  to 
have  ere£^cd  theatres,  and  to  have  inftituted  mulicai  entertaia- 
mcntSj  Ik  &  iii.  64. 

*  SoflM  peftfanti  having  ttken  Silenus  while  overp<»wered  with  wine*  brought  him 
to  MIDAS,  king  of  Phrygii**  who  enter uined  him  hofpiubiy,  and  reftored  him  to 
Bacchas.  The  god,  io  return,  promired  to  grant  Midas  any  thing  he  ihooM  4(:fii«* 
*  Midat  aikrd  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned  iilRo  gold.  But  be  ^a  te» 
penteJ  of  his  chuice,  when  he  perceived  even  his  meat  snd  driak  converted  into  gold  { 
and  b?gged  that  Bacchus  would  withdraw  the  gift.  Bacchus  afTeoted,  and  bid  him 
bathe  in  the  river  Fai5lolus.  Midas  did  fo,  and  the  golden  virtue  went  fron  bit^ 
into  the  liver }  whence  its  faod  was  turned  into  gold,  Ovid,  Met.  xi.  90.— >i45t  j 
Hjgtn.  191. 

Cicero  repicfents  Silenus  as  teaching  Midas  certain  maxinris  in  letum  for  hit  dil^ 
milfioD}  m  particttlsr.  That  the  be(^  thing  tor  man  was,  not  to  be  b  »rn  j  and  the  necv 
CO  die  as  fooo  as  poffible,  7'iifi.  ^mtft.  1.  48.  ^Eiian  reldtes  from  Theopompus,  thac 
Sileoas,i£  a  conference  with  Midas,  among  other  things  informed  him  o(  another 
cmTiaent,  or  new  world,  beyond  that  then  known,  (ii^v'Ttrrtf  rir  »•#/»(/,)  of  Immenfe 
rzteat,  iii  iS.  which  fome  moderns  fuppofe  to  have  been  America,  ^tc  Fir'HSMiut 
•n  this  paffage. 

ViTgil  introduces  Silenus,  as  bound  by  two  boys,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  nyffl|tH 
Mgie  (NSladum  pulchtrrma)  \  and  fingmg  to  them  veries,  in  which  he  deferitres  the 
origih  of  all  things,  according  tp  the  doArinf^of  Eplcfirus,  and  fubjoios  various  fablea, 
£c/-  vi.  i4.w0<//«.  Haufanias  faya,  that  t^e  old  fatyrs  were  caiied  Silbni«  u%l* 
Siicoui,  both  in  his  form  and  fagacity,  refembled  a  fatyr. 
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,  Bcficles  the  defcendants  of  Jupiter  alreadf  menCionedy  tkre 
were  a  great  many  others^  called  Heroes,  berees^  or  men  who, 
en  account  of  their  fnpertor  merit,  were  thought  worthy  of 
being  ranked  among  the  gods. 

Jupiter  having  fallen  in  Iotc  with  EUR  OF  A,  the  daughter 
^i  Aginor^  king.of  Sidon*,  to  gain  her  affedion,  transformed 
himfelf  into  a  buU  of  wonderful  whitencfs,  and  while  Eoropa 
was  gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow  near  the  fea-fliore,  mingled 
with  her  father's  bullocks  \  whence  he  is  called  Agenoreus  ju- 
vencuSy  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  89.  The  virgin,  attraded  by  the 
beauty  of  the  bull,  and  encouraged  by  his  placid  afpefi, 
approached,  .and  ventured  to  ftroke  him  with  her  hands.  She 
even  bad  the  courage,  in  the  playfulnefs  of  youth,  to  get  on 
bis  back.  The  god,  at  6rft  putting  only  the  foles  of  his  feet  in 
the  water,  then  by  little  and  little  going  farther,  carried  his  prize 
through  the  fca  to  Crete  f,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  840.  &c.  There 
rcfuming  his  real  form,  Jupiter  declared  his  paffion  \  and  Europa 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  MINOS,  SARPEDON,  and 
RHADAMANTHUS,  Hygin.  178.  From  her  that  part  of 
the  world  is  faid  to  have  been  called,  which  ftill  bears  her 
name^  Horat,  $d.  iii.  27.  75.;  Hendat.  iv.  45. 

Europa  is  faid  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  carried  off  by 
Cretan  merchants,  i.  2.  After  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  (he 
married  AJterius^  king  of  Crete,  who  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  adopted  her  fons  by  Jupiter ;  and  at  his  death  kft  the 
crown  to  Minos,  the  eldeft  of  them,  Apolhdor.  iii.  i.  3.  Minos, 
aiCfted  by  his  brother  RhadamarahuSi  drew  up  a  body  of  laws 
for  the  Cretans,  which  were  much  admireci  for  their  juftice^  and 
ferved  as  a  model  for  the  future  legiflators  of  Greece,  B.  2.}* 
Diodor.  iv.  6o.  v.  ^8.  &  79.  After  death  they  were  both  thought 
to  have  been  conftituted  Judges  of  the  infernal  regions  together 
with  JE)acus>  Ih,  79.  Minos  is  moft  frequently  mentioned 
under  that  character ;  and  hence  called  Arbiter  Go&tTNius, 
Stat.  Thein  iv.  530.;  Cie.  Tufc.  i.  5.  &  41.  Offic.  i.  28*;  Virg, 
JEn.  vi.  432*  &  566.;  Horat.  od,  iv.  7.  21.  ii.  13.  22.  Minos 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  wh6  e(tabii(hcd 

*  Whence  Ihe  ii  called  sidonxs,  -tdhp  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  151.  or  Sxj>Skis| 
JU.  Jlftr/.  ii.  841. 

f  AgInor  lent  bit  foae,  Pbmmte,  CtUxf  and  (Udrnmi^  io  qoefl  of  their  lifter,  with 
a  charge  not  to  return  wicbout  her.  They  therefore,  after  a  frttitJeft  (carch,  fettled 
io  difterent  placei.  CUut  gave  naaie  co  Ci/kiaf  aad  Fhmmx  to  Pbmnkia  {  »heoce 
the  Carihaginunt,  as  haviog  come  from  Pboeoicia,  were  called  Pocnt^  jtpoU^tr, 
iii.  I.;  Hyfin,  178.;  Serv.  in  Firg.  JEn,  i.  jof.  Hence 'alfo  Carthage  is  tJM 
jSgcMSrli  »r!j,  lb.  338.  UArcti  Argttiorut^  Sil.  i.  X4.  xfii.  20X«  and  Haonibil, 
Af^uiijrau  dueivr^  lb.  396. 

8^  a  naval 
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a  oayal  pove?,  Uci/thiis  redi^oe4  under,  .bi#  fubjeffio.n-ihc 
Cyclades,  and  moil  of  tUe  iilands  of  tbc 'ffigean  fc^,  Thuc^id*^ 
u  4.  But  this  Mmbsy'thp  hufband  of  Pafipna^/is  faid  by  Did- 
dorus  to  ha?e  been  the  grandfon  of  the  former  Minos,  iv.  6o. 

SaRF£DON  having  in  vain  attempted  to  feize  the  fc.eptre 
of  Minos,  fled  to  Caria,  wh,(;re  he'  bjuiU  tb^  city  of  Miletus, 
Apoliodor.nu  i.  a.  Sarpedoi)  became  kmg  oT  Lycia>  HerodoU 
i*  173.  whence  his  fpear  is  called  Ltcia  hasta^  Ovid.  ep.  i.  19* 
He  ^ffiftfs^  Pr^m  ^g^inft  the  Qr^eks,  sind  wfS'flai^i  b^a^o- 
diis,  'OviJ.  Met.  xiii.  ^55.'  if^r^..  ^n.  V.  ioo/^^'.j.7i.  ^ut'^j^ 
Sarpedon  is  alio  thought  to  h^ve  been,  a  di&re'nt  petion  fiom 
the  fOTixier.   .      ,    » .  ,.,:  ^^  ^ 

from  nis  mother.     It  <vas  anciently  called  K^^poi^iA^C/'w^  ^^ 

484.  His  Tubje<^s^vvc^e  ^^ue^  MYRHipgijEap^  (a  .ifv^j^^fff 
firmicdf^  ant3^^w^c^i  afeJaia  fo  have  been  conyq:te|  iptQaraif^ 
^cn  bv  Witcr,  *t  ^^^^^^ 

5/^i.  Thfb'.^w^  310.  or  ra^yiCR  bec^ufc  the  jinb.^bi^ams  qf;.iEgiM 
rcfcmbl^  thcfe  ,abimaljv  icuapduftry  iS/r^..viii.  37^.-5  &^ 
ifo.  vii.  954O  wbif|i  SiTMik  was  afterwards  given  to. the  tol- 


£acu8  had  two  fpn^  bf  t|ie  nymph  Sndeist  the.  daughter  of 
the  Centaur  Chiron,  Pelbui^,  the  father  of  Achilles,  and  T^- 
Lamok,  the  father  of  Ajax*  .  He  had  a  third  called  Phocus, 
OwL  Met.  i;ii.  477.  hiy  J^natbj^  one  of  the ^excids,  whofc 
foos  gave  name  to  Pbocis,  Padfati.  \u  29.  x.  i .  &  30.  He  was 
flain  by  his  brotberd,  who,o().tuat  acc(mpt  were  obliged  to  leave 
illgina,  ib.    Telamon  becaipe  kiz^,of  Salamis,  and  Peleu^of 

Theflfaly. 'Not  only  the  Tons.  and,irrandfons  of  iEacus,  but 

alfo  his  defcetidants,  were.calledyEACiDa,  OviJ.  Met.  xiiL  33.; 
Herodot.  v.  80.  Thus  l?yrrhu8,  king  of  Epirc,  C\ic.  Divin.  ii. 
56.  Philip  or  Perfeus  of  Macedqn,  l^irg.  Mn.  vi.  840.  \  Propert. 
iv.  17,.  30. ;  Sil.  XV.  291.  and  even  his  foldiers,  0,yid.  Met.  vii|. 
4.~ — i£acu8,  on  account  of  his  judic^,  was  appointed  a  judge 
in  the  infernal  regions,  Horat,  odzxi.  13.  22.;  Ovid.  lb.  I07. ; 
Propert.  iv.  II.  19. ;  Martial,  'x.  5.  with  his  brothers  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus.  , After  his,  death  he  was  wpr (hipped  with  di- 
vine honours,  Herodot.  v.  89.  The  Athenians  built  a  temple 
to  him,  lb.  and  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Greeks  parti- 
cularly invoked  his  atTiftance,  R.  viii.  64. 
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*  The  other  defc'endants  of  JiSpitcr  will  be  mentfoifcd  hereafter 

in  the  hiftory  of  the  countries  where  thejr  fettled. 
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;'|r,tJEPTUMl;;  (HmiScoj/,)^  the  god  of  the  fca,  'tfiflarisfied 
With  his  pirt  of  tiife  empircr,  fee  p.  358.  confpired  with  the  other 
g6ds  tb  detftrbn^  Ju^it^r;  but  nis  attempt'  was  fruftated,  and 
^s  a  punifhrneoty  he  w^  rondemned  to  build,  the  walls  of  Troy, 
iee'p.  372.'  wheiice  the(b  walls:  txt  cajjed  Mofnut  Iteptumai 
rropcrt.  iii.  9.  4!.  and  the  city*  NEPTuwif  ^Froja,  Ttirg,  JEn^ 
il;  615,  llrhs  Neptuni,  Ovid.  tp:yii&.  129.  Pkrgameus  labor, 
fl/a/.  aiVv.  iiu  1/  1 16. 

^  Nebturie  marrieci  Amphi>rlte»  the'ifaughter  of  OctaAns,  by 
^otw  lie  had  TRITON,  ApoUiS^:\'/'^:  \.  who  became  a 
Powerful  fea-god,  Ovtd.  lAet^  xiii.  *oj[6. }'  Virg.  JEn^K,  144.  & 
%^t{.  inloc,  the  attendant^  &tiU.  ^lA/!  rih  J.  82.  and  trumpeter 
Vf  Neptune;  ufing  a  Piell  inftead'  df  a  trompeti  f^•  iri.  i?!*; 
Ot^/V.  il/(f/.  i.  333.  iti  his  up^er  J)'ai^s  re/embl!ng  a  ihati,  and  in 
the}  lower,  a  fi(h,  /^.  x.  209^$  tic*  ^'A^jy.  i.  28,  htoce  called 
^eft}ino  corporeTyaio^y  &tf//5/7t;i  IvR'i/^j.  fomctmics  repre* 
ll^ntcd  as  riding  in  a' chariot,.  Otj/rf-.q^Sril.  50.  Other  fea-gods 
were  alfo  called  Tritons, '  ^/r^.  jS&x.'v/ii^C 

By  PA-f»/i/  Veptune  had  PROTEOS,'  who  is  faid  by  others 
"to  have  beerj  the  fori  of  Oceanus  Airf  Tethys.  Proteus  obtained 
from  Neptune  the  power  of  ,foret6l}tng  future  eventSi  and  of 
turning  himfelf  into  any  fliape,'"^1fy#^.  G.  it.  387.  8cc. ;  Ovti- 
Mtt,  viii.  730, ;  S/7,  vii.  4I0. ;  }}orat.  ep.  1.  r.  j^o.  SaU  li.  3.  7I' 
fothat  it  was  next  to.  irtipotfitflc' to  bind  hbi,/^.- hence  Jif«r/> 
Wior  Proteoy  for  a  cunning  or'ficklc  perfon.  Proteus  was  the 
keeper  of -JNcpturic's  fea- calves, '  f/^orif,^  Vlrg.  G.  iv.  395* 
which  Horace  calls  the  flock  of  Proteus,  OJ;  i,  2.  8.  Some  make 
ProtcOs  a  king  of  %y[^t, •  Hertfdot.  ii.  1 1 2. ;'  Hj^m.  1 1 8,  Dio- 
dorus  afcribcs  the  origin  of  the  fable  concerning  his  vcrfatiJiif 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  Egypti:}n  kings  having  the  "figures  of  dif- 
'fcrent  animals  painted  orftheir  trowns,  1/62.  Some  make  him 
a  king  of  the  ifl^nd  Carpathtts  i  wher^ce  he  is  called  CaRPA- 
THius  vATEs,  Stat,  /ichiih  r.  137. 

NEREUS'alfo  was  the  fon  of  NTcptdnj:  by  CatiM;  Apollo-  , 
dor.  i.  '7.  4.*;  but  bcKers'make  him  the  fon* of  Pbntas  and  Tern, 
Ih.  ]«  2.  6*.  and  reprcfcnt  him  as  the  nioft  ancient  of  the  godsj 
bcnce  he  is  called  grandavusy  Virg.  G.  iv.  3(^2. 

'9  Nercus 
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Nerens  poBefled  the  lame  gtjft  of  prophecy  with  Prot^^osy 
il9rat  od.  u  I5.  5*  and  alfo  the  power  of  changing  his  form^ 
Apottoiifr.  i!'.  5.  ii.  He  bad  by  his  wife  Doris  fifty  daughters, 
called  NererdeSf  feaHtiymphs,  whdfe  names  are  recorded,  lb.  i. 
2.  6...-»The  chief  were,  Thetis ^  Doto^  Galatea^  Ca/ypfi^  Pa- 
f^  or  Panopea,  Melitt^  &c.  lb,  tsT  Virg.  G.  iv.  338.  JEn,  y. 
825.  Ovid  caiis  them  an  hundred  fillers,  Fafi.  vi*  499.  Nereus 
is  often  put  for  the  (ea»  Fsrg.  Eel.  vi.  35. ;  Ovid.  Met*  i.  187. 
a$  Neptune  is,  Lucret*,  it*. 471. ;  Phut.  Rud.  ii.  6.  2.  \  Catulh 
29-  3-  &  6z.  z,  and  Amphitrice,  Ovid*.  Met*  i.  I3.<« — ^Virgil' 
afaibes  a  trident  to  Nereus,  as  to  Neptune,  Mn.  ii.  419. 

PHORCUS  was  .another  fon  of  Neptune  by  the  iiyniph: 
Thisba,.  Serv.  in  Vhrg.  JEn.  ¥..240.  or  of  Pontus  zvA^Xerra^ 
Apoilodof.ji..2.  6*  Fhorcul  was  the  father  of  the  Gorgoas  Me* 
^ufa^  Eury^le^  and  Sthenoj  lb.  &  2.  4.  3.*  monftrous  femak^^ 
having  fnakes  inftead  of  hair,  (crinita  colubris^  Ovid.  Met.  vi. 
119.)  teeth  as  large  as  thofe  of  fwine,  brazes  hands  add  feraten 
wings,  Apolhdor.  ii.  4.  3.  They  turned  thofe  who  Itioked  at. 
them  into  ftone,  Ih.  They  had  but  one  eye.among  th^,  vrhlch 
thcf  ofed.  alternately,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  775.5  Serv.  nt  Firg.  yEn^ 
vi.  289.  They  are  called  Ptorcydeif  Ovid.  Met*  iv.  775..J  ot 
Phorcytndexy  lb.  v.  230*  The  inferior  fea-deities  are  called 
Chrus  vel  exercitus  Piorci,  Virg,  ^n.  v.  8.  240.  and  824; ; 
l^lin.  xxxVi.  V.  . 

Another  fon  of  Neptune  was  Glaucus,  the  faToiirite  ai 
Circe,  fee  p.  375.  whofe  Sgure  and  transformation  into  a  fea* 
god  we  have,  as  dcfcribed  by  hkpdfelf,  Ovid.  Met.  xiiit  960. ; 
fee  atoStat.  ^ilv.  iii.  2.  36. 

One  of  the  conftant  atteikdants  of  Neptune  wa$  PaLamon, 
the  fon  of  Athamas  and  loo  or.Leucothea,  the  nurfeof  Bac- 
chus^  Cifi,  Nat.,  D.  iii.  15. ;  Ovid.  Fajl.  vi.  485.  hence  Inous 
PAL&M0N»r  Virg.  J&n.  v...  823.  called  by  the  Romans  Portum-* 
^us,  the  god  who  prefided  over  harbours  \  and  his  mother, 
MaMta,  OwW.  Fafi.  vi.  485.-545.  &C* 

Neptune  had  a  numerous  progeny  by  diiFerent  perfons,  ^* 
pollodor.  i.  4. 4.  *,  Ii*  7*  4*  &  9-  8.  &  2o.  &c.  Their  names  are 
recounted,  Hygin.  157. 

Neptune  is  reprefented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand  and 
a  dolphin  in  his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  refting  on  a  part  ofa  (hip ; 
his  afpefl  majedic  and  ferene  :  fometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn 
hy  fca  Horfes*  with  a'  Triton  on  each  fide,  Stat.  Achill.  i.  jlS*  5 
Theb.  v.  700*    He  Is  called  ^C£us,.  Virg.  Mn.  ill.  74.  from 

*  In  ibctr  forepart  ^bey  refemUed  horftss,  and  in  their  hinder  part,  fiflies ;  Zut. 
7W.  a.  45,     • 
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Mg^y  a  town  in  Eubcea,  where  he  had!  a*  temple^  Hmuf*  V*  T. 
20.— ^  A  hoffe  is  faid  to  have  fpruhg  from  a  rent  made  in  a 
rock  at  Athens,  by  the  drake  of  Neptune's  trident,  OtiiJ.  itfrf* 
vi.  7$.  V  V^^g^  G.  i.  12.  whence  that  srmmai  was  facred  to  him; 
or  becaufe  he  firft  taught  the' art  of  taming  horfes,  Diodor*  ▼• 
6<^.  whence  he  was  napned  ^X^nriofi  equefier^  or  Domitor  eqturvm^ 
ars  MefsapaSy  his  fon,  ^irg.  ^h.  vii.  (^i.  Neptune  was  called 
bv  the  Romans  Coiisus,  or  Neptunus  fiquESTfia,  Liv*  u  9.  at 
whofe  feftival  (Confualid)  the .  Sabine  virgins  were  carried  off 
by  the  Roman  youth  at  the  command  of  RomttlttS,  lb.  iS  Strai. 
V.  230. 

Neptune  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  .earthquakes,  whence 
he  is  called  Ennosigxus,  i.  e;  tertrnn  faatiens^  vel  terra  quaffa^ 
tiTy  Juvenah  x.  ii'^.\{GC  Herodd*  vii.  129.$  Z>wcbr.  xr*  49- 
and  is  reprefented  as  ovcrtumihg  the  foundadons  of  Tfoy>  Vtrg* 
Mn.  \u  610. 

:  IL  PLUTO,  the  god  of  every  thing  below  the  farface  of 
the  earth*  \  was  called  alfo  DlSft  l^irg*  Mn.  vi.  127.  xii«  199- 
ORCUS j:,  Liv.  ix.  40.  $  Cie.  Verr.  iv.  50.  \  Haratm  m/.  ii.  i8* 
34*  (which  word  is  fometimes  alfo  put  for  the  infernal  regionsi 
Virf.  Mn.  ii.  398.)  and  Jupiter. SryGmsi  Jb.vr.  638.  as  Pro- 
ferpine,  the  wife  of  Pluto,  (Domna  ditu^  lb.  vi*  397O  is  called 

JUKO  iNFERNAr  Ih.  vi:  1 3 8.  $ 

Pluto  is  faid  to  have  obtained  dominion  of  the  infieroal  legions, 
^m  biS' being  the  firft  Who  inftit4ited  funeral  obfequies>  Dkdor. 
▼.  69.  ' 

Pluto  is  reprefented  as  ftern^'  gloomy,  inexorable,  andrspa- 
cio^8,  Herat,  od,  ii.  3.  24.  iii.  4.  74r  iv.  2.  23.  ii.  14.  6.  &  i8. 
30.  \  Virg.  G.  t:  277.  Mfi.  vi.  I27.xii.  199. ;  fo  alfo  Proferpinc, 
^  Horat^  od,  t.  28.  20.  ii^  13.  2t. 

Proferpine  is  fomerimes  confoilnded  with  HecHtef  the  daugh- 
ter of  Afteria  and  t^erfis^  whofo  power  HeCod  extols^  7beog* 

*  CiUed  *ttrtia  regna,  for  rximm^  Sil.  fiii.  II6.  $t  xiu.  437.  heaVea  ud  tliefti 
being  the  ether  two  regjia. 

\  Pluto  is  called  Dis,  ditit,  conrra£led  forJlha,  ricb,  at  among  ^e  Greeks  nxM«f 
or  nXtfTtf)  ^Ms,  (^n'ta  refidar.t  rnnma  in  ttrtaiy  et  tfumtKr  a  terriM,  Cic.  Nat.  0.  ii<  >(• 
tiiter  autem;  X>ii  1  quia  mimme  diva  \  Quin^ilian.  1.6,34.)  But  Plutaff  tfaego4 
^f  jich<i|  was  confideredai  diflferent  from  Ploco}:-'— See  the  comedy  of  Ariftophlnet, 
cjllcJ  P/Vr»j.— Hygiims  mentioos  a  Plu:us,  thcfo'n  of  Ceres  znd  Jafion,  AJhw*  5.4. 
The  Grevka  called  both  the  infernal  rt-gions  arid  the  king  of  them»  ^Kln\ ,  Hades.  The 
name  PJute  is  fuppd'ed  re  have  been  of  Jater  odgin** 

\  Thofe  who  protr«£}ed  life  longer  than  chey  ought,  were  faid  Orcum  vmefi^  to  re- 
tard or  keep  Pluro  waitii.g"  fOr  them,  as  it  were  j  Ihrat,  od.  iii.  17.  50. — Ctum  Ore*  f*- 
iknen  haitrg  vef  fomref  to  cxpofe  one*s  fclf  Co  the  danger  «f  death,,  aa  balbaiidmen  do 
who  cultivate  a  pciHlential  full,  alihuugh  fruitful^  yarr,  de  re  Jlttfl.  L  4*  3.  J  CtiumtU. 
i.  \.  7..        . 

^  AHoTartartui  Jttfttr.  Sii.  il  67.1.  j  Niger  J u fit  tr^  Sil.  tiiL  Il6.i  prtfrndfU 
'SCwt.   Ihcb.  it  615. 
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411.  and  Vii|^  Mn.  vi.  247.  She.^is  -faid  by  fpme  .to  hare 
been  the  motficr  of  Medea^  ^tnd  fp  have  ,£i|1l  difcovered  the 
properties  of  poifonous  herbs,  which  flie  taught  iier  daughter^ 
DiiJar.m  45. 

itlbricos  reprefentd  Pluto  as  Gtfipg  on  3  throne  of  fulphur, 
holdii^  a  fceptre  in  his  right  hand^^nd  binding  a  foul  with  ^is 
left/  At  his  feet  was  the  three  headed  dog  CERBERUS^'and 
sear  him  the  three  harpies^  ^eUo,  Ocyp&te,  and  CeUno,  raven- 
ous birds  wi^h  the  face  of  virgins^  ]F'roqi  this  throne  of  fulphur 
ifiiied  four  rivers»  called  Lethe,  Cocytus^  PhU^ethon^  and  jtchi'^ 
rotts  and  ne^r  them  was  the' bkc  STYX,  which  others  c^^llji 
river.  On  the  left  hand  of  Pluto  fat  Proferpine,  with  a  dufkj^ 
and  terrible  countenance.  Near  h'^ip  were  the  ,three  Furie^^ 
Jkffaf  Tjfipb^ne,  and  Megara,  having  their  heads  covered  with 
ferpents  (JK>lding  a  wliip  in  their  right  hand,  and  .fi).a]tes  i(i  their 
left,  Virg.  JEn*  vi.  5 70.)  5  alfo  the  three  .Fates  or  ParcM,  Chtho^ 
L0cViyuy  and  Atripos,  ^Ik)  were  fuppofedto  determine  the  life 
of  man  by  fpinningi  JuvenaL  xii.  64.;.Qot^o  held  the  difta^, 
Lachefis  fp^,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread.*,  Albric.  deitnag. 

But  Virgil's  defcription  of  the  infernal  regions  chiefly  merits 
(Kir  attention. -I — Before  the  yeilibule,  or  ^o  the  iirft  entrance, 
he  pitces  griefs  cares ^  difeafes,  old  age^  fear^  famine^  tuant^  deaths 
Juhur,  Jleep,  criminal  Joys,  war,  the  furies,  and  difcard :  in  the 
middle,  dreams,  neftling  among  the  leaves  of  a  huge  (hady  elof- 
tree:  in  th^  gates.  Centaurs,  Scyllas,  Bri^reus,  the  mother  ^ 
Lerffa,  Ch$f9^tera,  Gorgofis,  Harpies,  mid  the  three- bodied  Qeryon* 
•From  hei^e  is  :the  >iray  to  Acheron,  a  muddy  (Iream,  which 
runs  into  Cocytqs.  ^ere  Charon^  the  £»ry-man  of  hell,  pU^s 
hishoat^  in  which, be  casries  depaxted^ghofts  over. the  Stygian 
lake*  The  (hades  of  fuch  as  have  not  received  funeral  obfc- 
quics.are  obliged. to  wander  one  hundrc4  y^^^s  along  the  ban^i 
before  they  are. permitted  .to  pafe,  £n,  vi.  273,— 330.  TJic  en- 
traode  on  tb6  farther  fide  of  Styx  is.guarded,by  the  dog  CerHprus^ 
lb.  &  Horat^od.  iii.  ir.  17.;  fee  aifo  StauTheb.  iv.  520.  &c» 
Here  are  found  the  fovls  of  infants  :  then  thofe  who  had  beeii 
anjuftly  condemned  }  and  thofe  who,  from  the  preflure  of  mis* 
fortunes,  had  killed  tb^mfelves*    Not  far  from  thence  are  the 

*  But  they  ^Id  not  alwtyi  retain  thefe  diftinft  offices.  Cloiho  19  ofcen  faud  to  fpin, 
OviL  lb.  246. ;  Fafi,  yi*  757.  So  the  other  two,  Id.  nd  lav,  140.  SoiwtiflQei  ell 
tbe  three  Parest  are  repreiented  ii  employed  in  brUking  the  tbreeds ;  thyi  Laceiiy 
fpcikios  of  the  deftrudion  of  the  civil  wars^  Vix  operl  cunStm  dtxtri  ffO^trmfS^fai'^vn 
J*^'j»ni )  laffarJ  rumptnieijlgmw  ParcM^  ill.  i8» 
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m(ii4rnful plains^  poiTefled  by  haplefs  lorers;  and  beyond  ^hefci 
the  tefidcnce  of  brave  warriorst  ^^o  had  fallen  in  battle,  Vlrg. 
ib.  417. — 485. 

Here,  the  way  divides  into^two.  Th^  way  on  the  right  leads 
to  the  palace  of  Pluto  and  to  Eljfium^  or  the  abode  of  the  blef- 
fed ;  that  on  the  left,  to  TartHrusy  or  the  place  of  puniQiment 
for  the  wicked.  Tartarus  is  inclofed  with  a  treble  wa1)|  and 
furrounded  by  a  rapid  river  of  liqtiid  flamci  called  PbKgeilm. 
TKc  veftibule  or  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  fury  TtfiptHSne^  aod 
a  dreadful  hydra  or  water- ferpent  with  fifty  black  gaping 
mouths,  i3.  540. — 580.  The  Sibyl  recounts  to  iEneas  the 
punjfiiment  of  the  Titans  and  giants,  and  others-  Confined  in 
this  place,  from  verfe  580.  to  6a8.  for  it  fcems  no  pure  or  vip- 
tuous  perfon  was  permitted  to  enter  it,  v.  563.  but  the  Sibyl 
feems  to  have  been  there  herfelf,  v.  565.  &  582.  &e. 

Virgil  mentions  but  flightly  the  palace  of  Plxito,  ▼•  630.  He 
defcribes  at  greater  length  the  joys  of  Elyfium  *,  from  v.  637*10 
703.  Through  Elyfium  ran  the  river  Lethb,  or  the  river  (jf 
Jfsrgetfulnefs.  By  drinking  of  ii,  thofe  fouls  which  were  deAined 
to.  animate  new  bodies  forgot  what  had  pafled  while  they  weie 
formerly  on  earth :  Fo^  Virgil  fuppofes,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,*  fee  p.  14.  that  the  departed 
fduls  of  men,  after  enjoying  happinefs  in  Elyfium  for  a  cettain 
number  of  years,  and  after  being  purified  from  the  (tain  <rf  for« 
tner  guilt,  were  fent  to  animate  new  bodies  upon  earth.  Thus 
the  poet,  by  a  happy  contrivance,  niakes  Anchifes,  while  thefe 
.  fouls  pafs  in  review  before  him,  foretell  to  ^neas  the  charaAer 
and  fortune  of  the  molt  illudrious  men  that  afterwards  appear* 
ed  in  the  Roman  Rate^  lb,  from  v.  702*  to  893.  - 

iEneas,  under  the  cohdu£t  of  the  Sibyl,  entered  the  infer* 
nal  regions,  by  the  cave  of  Avernus,  lb.  26a.  and  returned  by 
Dne  qf  the  two  gates  of  Somnus,  Sleep,  at  which  he  was  let  ovt 
by  Anchifes,  fportd^ue  emittit  eburni^)  Ib«  899. 

Virgil  appears  to  have,  borrowed  this  defcription  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,  chiefly  from  Homer  and  Plato.  The  notion  of 
Dr.  WarburtoiT,  bifliop  of  Gloucefter,  that  it  is  only  a  poetical 
reprefcntation  of  the  ceremonies,  anciently  obferved,  iii  initia- 
ting a  perfon  into  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  appears  to  be  gTOund^^ 
Icfo*, 

•  The  dcfcript'm  which  SUias  Ilalicus  makes  the  Sihyl  give  to  T^'pio  of  the  inftiral 
tfgioDs,  {Siygiit  fmwUmii  auljt^)  is  ia  BUiy  lefpeds  fioulir  ta  thai  gf  Virgil,  SU^  xiii* 
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n.  PABULOOS  WSTORT  of  ARGOS  and  MTCENiE.  . 

'y  HE  firft  ling  oF  ^f^ds  was  INACHtfS^*  who  gave  name 
*  to  rh<?  river  luSchur,  Patifan.  4!.  I  xi  hence  put  for  ^the 
river,  Vir^.Mft.v'ii  79i.  one  of  the  hrgelt  in  Grecte^  and 
Arrefcte  called  FhmntrumduSor'Achivtim^  Stit.Theb.  iv.  ti8/ 
Intuhidii  rip^t  for  Inacii^j  the  bank$  of  InichttB,  Ovid.  Met.  i. 
640.  He  h^d  a  daughter  cajled  lO^  who  being  beloved  by 
Jupiter,  ia  f^id  to  havo  hcen  converted  by  htm  into  a  cow»  t^irg^ 
£n,vii.  79Q.  that  the  might  be  concealed  from  JunO;  but 
Juno,  perceiving  th^^^fi^udi  aflced  hei;  as  a  ptcient  from  Jupt«  ' 
ter,  and  having  obtsrin^  ^er  fequeft,  Committed  ^her  to  the 
charge  ot  Argos,  a  fbepfaerci,  who  had' an  htindrrdeyesij*Ot;frf. 
ii<  58.  &c.*  but  he  hdii}^  lulled  iafleep  and  Mn  by  Mercury^ 
Ovid.  Mft,  \.  625,  lo  was  driven,  by  a  fury  in  the  fli^pe  of  a 
gad-bee,  which  Juno  fenk  tb  torment  her,  into  Egypt.  Havi 
ing  there  implored  the  affiftance  of  Juj^itef/flic  waj  reftored  to 
her  pibper  Ihape,  and  hiaiYted  Osiris.  Afttr  her  dfeath  flic 
was  worfhipped  as  a  gdddtifd  by  the  Egyptians,*  under  the  name 
of  ISIS,  Ovid.  Mtf.  u  5?^.'  &c.  hence  lO  hs  ex  bomine,  ex 
hvefoBaD^A,  Id.epi  xh.^Sjf.'Sii}.  InaSMisns  fometimes  called 
by  the  poets,  the  fache^of  Jb,  and  ihe'his  daughter,  Inachis^ 
•Tdis,  Propert.u  c.  \p.\  Ovid.  Met.  i.  611.  1^.  xiv.  105.*  or 
Lioiiia  j^uvertca,  Yirg.  C-  in-  i/3«  and' her  fon  E|,aphas,  In- 
ACRlOEs,  -<if.  Ovjd.  Met,  u  753.  by  which  name  Pcrfeus  is 
ca^ed,  3.  iv.  yao.  Inacitda,  -arum^  the  Argives  fi  ^taU  Tieb, 
ii.  345.  ill.  366. 

The  fon  of  Inachua  was  called  Phoroneus,  whence  lo  h 
named  Phoronis^  ^^dist  Ovid.  M?t.  i.  668.  and  the  matrons  of 
Argos,  Phorineie  Matresy  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  465*  Some  make 
Phironeuf  the  firft  Icing,  who  is  faid  firft  to  have  colleded.the 
inhaHitants,  formerly  difperfed,  into  one  city,  called  from«him 
Phoronipdm,  Paufffi.iu  15.      .  -    ,  * 

APIS,  -//,  Vr  'Jdiff  the  foii  of  Pfioroneus,  is  faid  to  have 
been  expelled  from  Arf^os,  and  to  have  fled  into  Egypt,  where, 
on  aecounjt  of  his  ufcfui  difcoveries,  he  was  worihipped  under 
the  figure  of  an  ox ;  hence  called  iidiaaim  pecusy  Stat.  Theb. 

*  Hence  Argot  if  c^lM  Cufioi  Jnathur  JMvtnedt^  StU  x.  %^l* 

t  HerodStuft  mfkcs  It  to  ha?e  been  urrie4  oft*  to  Egypt  by  Ibqie  Ph«n|cSait  iMt- 

fAaaxt  i  sod  fays  that  fome  Grecjci  ot  CtfUat  in  icf ea|t  catried  o^  £ut$pa,  ih^ 

fiofim  fii  the  Itlof  ofTiie,  i.  |.  9t  2. 
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111.  4f8.  or,  as  fome  fay,  under  the  name  of  Osl^  or  SufiriSp 
Augufiin.  lii.  I.  But  DiodoTUS  of  Sicily  gives  a  quite  different 
accgt^of  the  oj^in  of.tibc  wor(^p  of  ^  ^^c9/^^^^*  w  2tt 

,  ARQPS,  tb^  fp»g4<en  of ;  Phprppe^/,  S^^^.nwc  *ci  the 
coiuitjcy,  ^W^'/s^U  10^  whenpc  the  Gjreeks  wcye  called  Ak- 
<?Vj/.^traDo.iyint^'jth^^  tp -all  the 

GrcpRs  froQ).the,^^-^;;ninen^e.o£th  ^i^Wj^at  that  time. 


9;.  ^ 

«  Dhnaus  had  i^tty  ^^tighcer.§,  vf\qm  he  ha]d  pcomifcd  \h  mar* 
TiagfitQ  thf  {fi'fiy^,fori5.pf  his  bjrother../IijLy4^ta8,  ,fcing  of  Egypt  j 
but  teriified^'by  an  Qii^cle,  th^t  h((  was^  (9  lie  killed  by  one  of 
his  fons-in^law,  and.xomf  elled  to  fulfil  his  eogagenotent,  he 
charjged  l/is  dau^htecs.to  murid^  ,U^cir  hufbands  on.  the  night 
piftAe  nuptials  i  which  they  all  di^,  except  one,  HYPER- 
JVIN^TRA,  who  prefcrved  ^ler  hufband.JLYNCEUS,  Paufan. 
ii.  19.;  Ovid,  ep^  i/^.'^Horat,  od,  mi.  !!•  22.  For  this  crime 
they  (Danaides )  were  Aipprofed  to  be  cohdemned  in  the  tnfer- 
pal  regipns  to  pour  jvater  for  cverJnto  a  veffel  full  of  holes, 
Hygifi.  168.;  SerVf  in  P^irg*  jEn,  x*  /^^j.\HoraU  od.  ib*  23. 
!!3cc. .  4Jfidu0i  repetufft^  juas  fcrdantf  Behdes.  undas^  Orid.  Met. 
jv.  463»— — They  were  .called  HatiaiiUs  from  their  father,  and 
Bttides  from,  their  grand£athcrij&W.  Mti.  iv.  462.  in  tbid*  358. 
alfo  Inachides  iiom,  their  great-great-grand(athcr  Inachus,  Oiidm 
epijl.  ivr.  23.  Danaus  and  £gyptu3,  the  fons  of  Belus,  were 
called  Bdldf  fratr^r^  Stat*  Tjieb.  vi.^2pi.:;  fo  Lynceusy.the 
randton  pf  beVs,  is  called  Belidesi.OviW.  ep^  xiv.  73.,, and 
alamedeSf  the  Icventh  in  defcent  from  Belus»  &<rv.  in  Virg» 
J5B,ru  \u  82.  The  daughters  of  Danaus  axe  faid  by  Herpdocvis 
to  have  brought  from.  Egypt  the  cuftom  of  initiation  into  the 
'my  ft  cries  of  Ceres,  ii.  171.  .        ^ 

.,,.Hyfermneilra  was  brought  tf>  her  trial  by  l)anaufr  for  not 
obeyi^ig  his  commands,.,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  Argive«> 
'.Paufan.  ii.  ly.  on  which  account  flie  dedicated  a  teinple  ta 
jDlaaa,  under  the  name  of  PeitbOf  or  perfuafvpn,  lb.%u  near 

•  They  were  formerly  cilled  PBLASGT,  Str'ab.  w.  p.  «ix    frcin'PBLASGVS, 

*lh<t'firi(  king  of  Arcadia,  Paufert.  ii.  14..  (wbo  iirft  raught  the  infaabiuacs  to  build 

'-€6tM%fi$^'  ind  make  tuiflct  from   the  i)cihs  of  animals,   Id-  tiit.  s.)  or  from  their 

wandering  through  diffucac  cooncrJes,  (q.  mytwyh  (iconis^)  'ttrak.-'ii.   k  ii* 

397-  , 
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nrhiek  temple  wm  li«r  ftiooument'&nd  that  of  Lyncensrfor 
tfaey^wore  both  bntitd  in  theiame  tomb^  /3«  In  Argos  was  alfo 
a  moQ«m<ent  of  the  fMs  of  ^gyptus,  where,  that  heads  were 
Wied,  which  the  Danaids  brooftht  4oi  their  father;  for^the 
mnrdei  wtn  committed  at  Lema^  ^heft  their  bodies  were  left, 
A.  24.  Thefe  moriuitietits  feemto  hare  been  ere&ed  by  Ljm* 
cms,  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Danaus^ 
Ik  is.  Strabo  mentions  the  fepotchre  of  Danausasftandiog 
in  the  middle  eif  the  forum  of  Argos  In  hit  timoi  iviii.  p.  371. 1 
fo  PaufaniaS)  who  places  near  it  the  honorary  tomb  {tetfof 
'  xaof)  of  thofe  ArgiTes  that  fell  in  the  war  i^aihft.  Troy^ 
ii.  io.  .       * 

ABAS,  the  fon  '6f  Lynceus  and  Hypermaeftfa^  fuoeetdedt 
whence  Argos  is  callied  jibaniei  Akgi,'  OfM^Afii.  ny.)  164*. 
He  had  two  fonsy  PACETUS  and  ACRISIUS,  (hence  called 
AbataMit^)  who  contended  about  the  crown.'  Prcetus  got 
pofleffion  4>f  it  firft.  He  had  three  daughters^  (Proifides^J  fome 
fay  more,  who  having  prefumed  to  prefer  chemfelvea  to  Juno  in 
point  of  beauty,  were  by  her  affc  Aed  with  fuch^iafanity  that  thej 
imagined  themfelves  ta  be  cowe^  ^''^  ^cL  vi.  48.  They  were 
cared  by  Melampus^  'odis^  the  fon  of  Amyttiaon,  O'oid*  Met* 
<^-  325«»  ^^^*  Thih,  ii».  453.  bythe  application* of  Hellebore^ 
from  whom  a  fpecies  of  that  drug  was  called  MilampodioMi 
Ptin.  ktv.  5./  ai. 

BELLBROPHON,  y.  ^ontes^  the  fon  of  Glaucus^  and  grands 
fon  of  Sisyphus,  PMuJhn.  11.  4.  by  Eurym^de,  /poiiodor.  i.  9.  3. , 
according  t6  others,  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Euryn)Sme^  Hygtn^ 
157.  being  obliged  to  fly  from  Corinth  for  the  murder  of. ficlle- 
rus,  (whence  his  name,  q.  BsXArtf tf  ^nu^y  Btlhri  inUrfeQt^r^) 
took  refnge  at  the  court  of  Preetus.  The  wife  of  Proetus, 
called  Antaa  or  Stertcbaa^  fell  in  love  with  Bellerophon }  but 
finding  him  treat  her  advances  with  difdain,  (lie  acccufed  'him 
to  her  hufband  of  attempts  on.  her  virtue.  Proetus,  unwilling 
to  violate  the  laws  of  hoTpitality,  fent  him  to  lob^tes^  the 
king  of  Lycia,  his  wife's  father,  with  a  letter  defiring  him 
to  pat  BeIler6phon  to  death,  and  mentioning  the  caufe; 
whence  letters  unfavourable  to  the  bearer  were  called  Letters  of 
BelUrZphon*  lobStes  did  not  himfelf  chufe'to  flay  Bellerophon, 
but  fent  him  on  varioas  expeditions,  in  which  he  thought  he 
Jnaft  neceflarily  perifh  ;  firft  againft  the  CHIMieRA,.a  dreadr 
ful  monfter,  'which  continually  vomited  flames,  Lucret*  v. 
9#2. ;  S$rv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  288.  vii.  785,5  Horai,  od,  ii.  17, 
13*  iv*  3*  x6*  and  ^t  tba(  time  laid  waftc  the  country  of  Lycia^ 

.  having^ 
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having  the  head  oFa  Kofi,-  the-mUdlc  ef -a  goati  and  the  ttil  of 
a  ferpent  or  a^diagon,  0;diW*  liis/.  iz«  646.  Some  give  the  Chi- 
insra  ihTce  heads,  Sch(diaft.i  in  Horat,  i.  jsy. ;  Palaefbat*  29*  1  fo 
Hygin- sj.  hence  called  thiformis,  HoraU  h  2T<.  id*  This 
monfter  BeUerophon  flew^  by  4)^  aid  of'^  wiipged.horfei  calkd 
Pegiifus^  which  he  receiTcd  from  Miocrra,  Baufan,  ii.  4.  hence 
he  is'called  Uiriods^dontitar  CuiUMVLRpOvid^Tr^.  it.. 397-  He 
was  next  fent  againft  the  Soiytpi,  and  then  againft  the.  Jm' 
zonSf  At>olIodor.  it.  3.  bodkh  pf  whom  he  conquered,  Hmier.  Il» 
vi.  155;  Sec.  Upon  his  Tctixm  lobates  gave,  him  his  other 
dau^ter  ih.maruage.  Stcnob%a,  hearing  of  it,  hanged  her- 
felf,  Hygm.  57.  BeUerophon,  elated  with  his  fucccfs,.  tried 
to.fifrdto  heaven  onP<^fus;  but  the  horfe  being  (lung  by  aa 
iwteEt.'fctJlrum)  fent  by  Jupiter,  tlirew  his  rider,'  Morai*  cd.  iv. 
1 1.  26.  who  fell  to  the  earch  and  broke  his  llipbs  on  the  Jiiiian 
plains,:  OvU.  to  jBm,  259.  in  Cillcia,  near  the  liver  Pyiamus, 
£trab,  x\\.  5$.  where  he  wandered  up  dnd  down  during  the  ref^ 
of  his  life  in  forrow  and  dejedlion.  Homer.  IL  vi.  201.;  Cir. 
'Tufc.  iii.  a6, '  Pegafus,  however,  Continued  his  flight  towards 
heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the  conftellations,  Hygin*  Poet, 
A/iron,  ii.  1 8, 

Pegasus  was  fo  called  from  irnyn,  a  fountain,  becaufe  pro- 
duced near  the  fprings  of  the  ocean.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Neptune  and  the  Gorgon  Mcdufa,  Hygin*  Afinn, 
ii.  18.  or  to  have  fprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  when 
ilain  by  Pcrfeus,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  785. }  Strab.  viii.  379.  hence 
called  Medusjeus  £(^us>  Ovid.  Fqfi.  v.  8.  and  Gorgon^us  ca- 
'bajllus,  Juvenal,  iii.  118.  While  drinking  at  the  fbunnia 
Pirene  in  Corinth,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  caught  by  BeUero- 
phon. By  the  (Iroke  of  his  hoof  againft  a  rock  he  is.  faid  to 
have  produced  the  fountain  on  mount  Helicon  caUed  Hippot 
CRiNB,  {ImrH  »f»»)i,  tqui  fonsy)  Strab.  ib. ;  Ovid*.  Faft.  v.  7* 
Met.  v.  256,  or  FonsCaballinus,  Perf.  Prol.  I.  Btlkrcptofitii 
tqui  huimr^  Propert.  3.  3.  2.  Hence  the  Mufes  are  called  Fe^ 
G A  sides,  Ovid,  ep.  xv.  27. 

BeUerophon  is  faid  firll  to  have  taught  the  art  of  riding,  P/m. 
vii.  56.  hence  he  is  celebrated  for  bis  (kill  in  horfemanihip, 

Hornt.  iii.  12.  7, 

PRCETUS,  hfeing  attacked  by  his  brother  Acrijius,  fled  to 
his  father-in-law  hhates.  Supported  by  him,  he  foon  returned 
with  an  army.  A  battle  was  fought  with  equal  fuccef$,  and 
tiie.war  terminated  by  a  treaty.  Proetus  got  Tiryu/  and  the 
maritime  towns;  AcriGus retained  ArgQS  and  the  inland  towiiS| 
Puufan.  i\»  25*  >  JlpModor.  ii|  %^ 

ACRISIUS 
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ACRISIUS  had  an  only  daughter^  called  DANAE.    Iking 
CoKwarned  hj  an  oracle  that  ho  (hould  be  flain  by  bis  grand- 
fooy.  he  confined  Dan^e  in  a  ftroag  brazen  or  iron  tower  %  un- 
<leT  tjie  ftri^leil  guard.    Bat  Jupiter  procured  admiflion  to  her, 
according  to  .the  fable,  by  converting  himfeJf  into  a  ihower  of 
gold,  and  entering  through  the  tiles»    Horat.  W.  iii.    i6.  (. 
Danae  having  brought  forth  a  male  child,  .afterward^,  called 
P£RS£US>  (divite  nimbo^  i.  e.  aureo  ortus^  Lucan^  ix.  .659^) 
was  put  into  a  cheft  with  her  fon,  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  By 
the  direAion  of  Jupiter  (he  was  driven  on  the  iQand  Seriphua. 
Being  taken  up  by  fi(htrnoen»  {Strabo  fays  by  Di£lys,  x.  487.  ^ 
fo  Apoliodorus»  il.  4.  i»}  (he  was  brought  to  Polydekes^  the  king 
of  the  ifland.     There  her  fon  was  educated  by  Didys,  thb 
king's  brother.     When  Perfcus.  grew  up,  the  king  propofe^ 
marrying  his  mother.^  and  upon  her  reje^ing  his  propofal,  he 
determined  to  ufe  violence^  Strab.  ib.    But  being  afraid  of^Per- 
feus,  and  wiihing  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  he  ient  him 
into  Africa  to  fetch  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medufcy  a  femak 
monfter»  with  fnakes  inQead  of  hair,  which  turned  every  one 
that  looked  at  her  face  into  (lone,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  780. ;  Luesm. 
ix.  652*  \  Sefv.  in  Virg.  JEn*.  vi.  289.  not  doubting  but  he 
(hould  perilh  in  the  attempt.    But  Perfcus  proved  fuccef&ful  bf 
the  a(riftance  of  Minerva,  Paufan.  ii.  ai.  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  brazen  (hield,  which  refledled  the  image  of  objeAs^ 
like  a  looking  glafs,  Lucan.  ix.  669. :  he  alfo  received  various 
gifts  from  the  other  gods ;  from  Vulcan,  a  fcimitar  of  adamants 
mm  Mercury,    winged  (hoes,  called  talaria^   and   a  helmet 
which  rendered,  him  invifibie,  ^c.  Hygin»  Put.  AJlron.  \u  i^. 
Some  fay,  that  he  received  alfo  ^  a  faulchion  or  fcimitar,  or 
crooked  fword,  (HAKPE^J  from  Mercury,  Apollodor.  ii«  4.  3. 
who  had  (lain  with  it  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  Lucan..  ix.  664.  \ 
Owd.  Met.  V.  69.  hence  called  iarpe  Cyllinis^  lb.  &  Lucan.  ib. 
662. 

MEDUSA  was  the  daughter  of  Pkorcys  by  the  nymph  Cethp^ 
whom  NeptuneJiaving  violated  in  the  temple  of  Pallas,  that 
goddefs  turned  her  hair  into  fnakes^  Ovid.  tp.  xix.  1 34.  Met. 
iy.  8oo«  wlience  Phorcynhy  "Idir,  is  put  for  Medufa's  head,  Id^ 
Met.  y.  230. 
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After  this,  Perfetis  went  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  freed  An^ 
i>romE0a>  the  daughter  of  C#pheusy  king  of  that  country,  from 
a  fea-moniler,  common^y  calkd  a  whale,  {cetos  yt.tcetusj)  to 
which  (he  was  exposed*     Her  mother  Caffitlpey  v.  rpeia^  or  Ci^ 
fepeioy  had  prc5voked  the  fea-nymphs  bj  preferring  her  own 
•keauty  to  theirs ;  on  which  account  Neptune,  taking  part  in 
their  quarrel,  fent  a  deluge  dnd  a  whale  on  the  couniry.     The 
ciracieof  Jupiter  Ammon  being  confulted  about  the  means  of 
temoving  that  calamity,  ordered  Andromeda  to  be  expofed  to 
the  monfter.     This  Cepheus  was  forced  by  his  fubjeds  to  fub- 
rinit  to-;  and  bound  his  daughter  with  a  chain  to  a  rock.  *Per- 
ikwy  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  (lew  the  monfter,  and 
loofed  Andromeda,  Ovid.  Mtt.  iv<  663.-753.     Some  fay  that 
lie  turned  the  monfter  into  (lone  by  prefepting  the  head  ofMe- 
dufii.     Perfeus,  as  a  recompence,  received  Andromeda  in  mar- 
-mge.  Phineus,  the  brother  of  Cepheus,  to  whom  (he 'had  been 
formerly  betrothed,  confpiriilg  againft  the  life  of  Perfeus,.  was 
'turned  into  (lone,  ApoUodor,  ii.  4.  3. ;  Mygin,  64.  &  A/ir*  ii;  it. 
&  12.  with  a  great  many  of  his  companions,  Ovid*  Met,  v.  i.— • 
236. 

Pliny  fays  it  was  fit  Jsppe,  a  maritime  town  in  Phcenieia,  that 
Andromeda  was  expofed,  v.  31*/  34* ;  fo  Meh,  i.  i  r.  t  Strabo, 
-XTi.  759.    Jofephus  relates  that  part  of  her  chains  exifted  in  his 
4ime,  de  Beli.  Jud.  iii.  29. 

Pcrfcus,  upon  his  return  to  Seriphus,  finding  that  Polydec- 
tes  continued  to  moleft  his  mother  bv  his  importunity,  turned 
him  into  a  (lone  by  (hewing  to  him  the  head  of  Medufa,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  Seriphians,    Id,  x.  487.  and  placed 
'Dj£lys  on  the  throne,  Apoilodor.  ii.  4«  $  3.     The  mod  extrava- 
gant fables  are  recorded  about  the  effcfls  of  this  head  \  as  the 
turnirig  of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  into  a  mounttin,  Ovi^t 
Met.  iv.  <53a.— 662.  &c.     The  winged  hor(e  Pegafus  fprung 
from  the  blood  of  Medufa  \  and  from  the  drops  which  fell  from 
ii  as  Perfeus  flew  through  the  air  over  Lybia,  fprung  thofe  fer- 
pents  whieh  have  (ince  infefted  that  country,  Luean,  ix.  696. 
&c.  'y  Ovid.  Met,  iv.  617.  SiL  3.  3i4»    According  to  agreement 
Fcrfcus  gave  the  Gorgon's  head  to  Mioerva,  Lucan.  ix.  666, 
who  placed  it  in  her  agij  or  (liield,  Ih,  658. 

After  performing  thefe  and  other  exploits,  Perfeus  returned 
to  Peloponncfus  with  his  wife  and  mother,  to  fee  his  grand- 
father Acrifius.  But  Acriftus,  Hill  afraid  of  the  oracle,  had  left 
Argos  and  gone  to  Larifla  in  Thcffaly,  the  king  of  which,  Tcu- 
tamius,,  was  about  to  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his 
father.    This  having  been  pubhfhed  through  the  neighbouring 

fiates, 
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(htcs,  Pcrfcus  went  thither  to  contcncL  Here  he  happened  to 
kin  Acrifiusy  who  was  prefenty  without  intention^  by  an  acci- 
dental ftrokc  of  the  difcus  or  quoit,  Apolhdar.  ii.  4.  4.  of  which 
he  is  fatd  to  have  been  the  inventor,  Paufan,  \u  16.  Hyginus 
makes  this  to  h^ve  hapftened  in  Seriphusi  at  the  funeral  games.  • 
of  Polyde£le9 ;  who,  he  fayS|  c.  63.  died  a  natural  death  ^  but 
agrees  with  the  cbmrtion*  account,  c.  64.  In  (hort,  all  the  in- ' 
credible  adventures  of  Perfcus,  though  often  alluded  to  by  the 
poets»  and  therefore  neceffary  to  be  known^  arc  differenfly  rc- 
prefented  by  diflFerent  authors. 

Unwilling  to  return  to  Argos  after  the  death  of  Ws  grandfa- 
ther, Perfeua  exchanged  his  kingdom  with  his  couiin  Mega« 
pentheS)  the  fon  of  ProetuSj  for  that  of  Tiryns  and  the  maritime 
towns.  .       9  ■ 

Perfeus  afterwards  built  MTCENJE,  and  made  it  the  feat  oC 
his  government,  Paufan.  ibid. :  Strah.  viii.  377.;  ApoUodor.  Ib» 
Perfeus  reigned  here  for  ftfveral  years.  After  his  death  he  was' 
tranflated  into  a  confteliation,  Hy^hi.  Ajh,  ii.  r2.  as  likewife 
were  Andromeda,  Cepjieus,  and  Cafliopeia,  lb>  ii.;  C/r.  NaU, 
D.  ii.  43.  hence  Pater  Andromedcs  is  put  for  Cepheus,  Horat, 
«/.  iii.  9.  17.  Perfeus  is  called  AcrisioniAdes,  from  his  grand- 
father Acrifius,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  70.  AbantiXdes,  from  Abar 
his  great-grandfather,  lb.  iv.  673.  and  Inachides,  from  his 
great»great-grand father  Inachus,  lb.  720.  and  aurigena  frater 
PaliadiSf  from  the  circumftances  of  his  birth,  lb.  v.  250. 

Perfeus  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sthhn£luS|  and  lie  by 
EuHYSTHEUs,  both  of  whom  alfo  ruled  over  Argos,  Sttab.  viii.' 

377- 
The  defcendants  of  Perfcus  were  called  PersIdje,  TImcydid. 

i.  9.     Perfeus  is  called  Acrifioniades^  as  being  the  grandfon  of 

Acrifius,  Ov/rf.  Met.  v.  69.  A^r^/ DanaIiTus,  Ovid.  Met.  r.  f- 

and  Abantiades,  as  being  the  great- grand  fon  of  Abas,  Ovid. 

Met,  V.  138.  iv.-  767.  which  is  joined  as  an  epithet, to  AcriOuSf 

lb.  iv.  607.  and  alfo  put  for  Bellerophon,  Id.  Amor.  iii.  12.  24. 

From  PEit<?ES,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Perfeus  by  Andromeda,  whom 

he  left  v.ith  Cepheus,  the  ancifnt  kings  ofPerfia  are  faid  to 

have  been  defcendcd,  Apolhdor,  ii.  4.  5.  and  the  Pcrfians  who 

were  anciently  called  Cephenes,  -///«,  by  the  Greeks,  are  faid 

to  have  been  called  PERSAE,from  this  PERsfis,  Hcrodot.  7. 61- 

Perfeus  was  the  grandfather  of  Hercules,  both  by  the  father's 

and   mother's   fide  ;    El  dryon,  the  father  of  Alcmaena,  the 

mother  of  Hercules,  and  Alcxus,  the  father  of  Amphytrion, 

the  fuppofed  father  of  Hercules,  brln^  the  fons  of  Perfims. 

Uehcules. 
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H  E  R  6  U  L  B  S. 

There- are  faid  to  have-  been  fevcral  hefoes  of  the  name  of 
Hercules.     Cicero  recounts  fix,  Nat*  Z>.  iii.  i6«  - 

7'he  wife  of  Stbenelus  was  big  with  Euryftheus,  and  Ale-* 
rnseiia  with  Hercules^  at  the  fame  time*  Jupiter  ordained  that 
whichfoever  of  the  two  children  was  bom  firft^  fliould  rule  oyer 
the  other.  By  the  influence  of  Juno>£uryilheus  was  born  firft, 
and  two  months  before  the  time.  Thus  Hercules  became  fab* 
je&  tO'  him.  Hence  the  Twelve  LabourSj  which  Euryfthcus 
(called  Sfa£KBL2iTJs  hosT2s>  fc«  Herculis,  Owd*  ep^  ix.  25.)  19 
fitud.to  have  impofed  upon  him,; 

JunO)  (called  nov£HCA  Herculis,  Ovid.  ep.  ix.  8.}  wiihing  tO 
deflroy  this  hero  in  his  cradle,  fent  two  fnakes  to  kill  him  ;  but 
Hercides  fqueezed  them  to  death,  with  hi»  handSi  Virg.  A*  Z. 
288,  \  Ovid*  epift.  ix.  21. ;  Plaut.  AmphiU  v^  i.  55.  This  ha-  » 
tred  of  Juno  followed  Hercules  through  life.  But  hepcridea* 
vours  to  crufli  him,  only  ferved  to  reader  him  more  illullriousy 
(premendofu/lulit^)  Ovid.  ep.  lx..ii. 

HercuIeSf  when  a  young  man,  is  fald  to  have  been  accafted 
in  a  folitary  place  by  Virtue  and  PUaJure^  under  female  forms^ 
who  both  cried  by  every  argument  to  gain  the  preference  ia  his 
affedions.  Herculesi  after  ferious  refl^£lion,  chofe  Virtat. 
'i  his  fable  Socrates  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  from  the  philofo- 
pher  Prcdu'us^  a  native  of  the  idand  Cos,  Xenophon*  MemorabiL 
ii-  21;  ^dnBilian*  ix.  2.  35.  Mapc*  Tyrii  Dijferi.  iy.  whence  Cit 
cerp  calls  it  Hercules  Frodicivs,  Off,  u  32.  and  Xenopuon- 
Tius,  V. -TEus,  Fam»\,  12.* 

The  twtlve  labours  (athla,  lahoresy  certamtna^  v.J>ntmia}  im- 
pofed on  Hercules  by  Eurydheus  were,  i.  He  flew  a  large  lion 
in  the  NemxAn  woodland  afterwards  wore  his  Hcin  for  a  co%'er- 
ing,  Virg^  -/2i7i..viii.  295.  »   Stat,  Silv»  iv.  2.  50. ;  Hygin»  30.  ; 

ApoUodor.  ii.   5. 2,  He  killed  a  water-fnake  (HYDRA  vrf 

£xcii.TKA)orimmenfe  (ize^in  the  lakeLerna,  having  feven  heads» 
%on\z  fay  fifty,  feme  an  hundred  ;  when  one  of  the  heads  was  cut 
off,  others  fprang  up  in  its  place,  &erv.  in  Virg^  Mn.  vi.  :^87.  viii. 
30b.  At  lail  Hercules  difpatched  this  monfterby  the  application 
pf  (ire,  LaBatit.in  Stat,  ii.  377.  He  dipt  his  arjows  in  its  gall^ 
which  rendered  the  wounds  they  inflicted  incurable.  — 3.  He 
caught  or  flew  the  huge  boar  of  Erymanthus,  in  ArcadiaiO'V/i/.^. 
ix.  87.— 4*  Alfo  the  brazen-footed  ft<ig  or  hind,  on  mount 

Msenalus, Martial,  ix,  104.  7 £.  He  fiiot  with  his  arrows,  or 

drove  away  with  the  found  of  timbrels,  the  birds  called  Stym* 

*  Silms  Itii\Icuf  has  beautifully  referrfd  the  fame  fabie  ^o  Sc>pio,  before  he  ftood 
candidate  for  going  ascomntunderinto  Spain,  ^i,  av.  iS  «— iji. 

phatides^ 
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phgfides,  wtich  fed  on  human  fleOi,  P^fif.  viii*  12- ;  Sfrab.  viil. 

371. 6.  He  eleanfcd  in  one  day  tlic  flables  of  Augins  at 

AugeaSf  king^of  Elis,  in  which  3000  oicn  hkd  ftoOd  for  many 
ycATS  without  being  cleaned,  by  turning  the  coorf6  of  the  riTcf 

Alpheus,  Or,  as  otherB  fay,  of  the  Peneus,  Hygin,  3a. ^7.  He 

brought  alive  to  Mycenas, -a  wild  bally  which  laid  wafte  the 
ifla&d  of  Crete  r^^'.ai  otheri  >fay,  the  bull  bf  which  P;ifiphaJ 
was  ennmoured,  Hygtn,  '^o*\  Diodor,  iv.  i^.*— — B.  He  flew 
Diomedes,  king  of 'i'hrace,  and  his  four  horfcs  or  mares,  which 
that  tyrant  fed  on  human  ilefh,  (qui  (i^pe pavit  rqt/aj,J  Qvid.  ep, 
ix  67.  &  89.  Ik.  3S3.  S{  403.;  Diodft.  ivi  15.  9.  He  flew  the 
three-bodied  Geryon  ot  Geryoncs,  kifjgof  Gades,  and  cirricd  off 
his  cattle,  Ovid.  ep\  ix.pi.-- 10.  He  conquered  the  AMAZONS, 
female  warrior*  who  lived  near  the  Euxiite  fca  on  the  river  Ther- 
modon.  and  took  from  their  queen  tiippolytly  a  beautiful  girdle, 
Uygin.  ih.  J  Diitdor.  Iv.  1 5. —^  1 1  •' He  killed  the  dragon  that- 
kept  the  golden  sipples  of  the  garden  of  the  Hefpertdes\^  near 
mount  Atias  in  Africa  ;  hence  calltfd  Sorores  Afkje,  JuvenaL 
V.  15a.  and  brought  the  apples  to  Euryftheus- 12.  He  drag- 
ged the  three«headed  ^Xa^^  Cprberusj'from  the  infernal  regionr, 
OmV;  Met^  vii.  4IO.  tp*  ix,  93.  ;   ^iVg-.  Mn.  vi.  396.    - 

Hercules  performed  feveral  other  exploits  ^/^rrrg/j^  he  fides 
thofc  called  his  Twelve  Labours.  He  flew  the  giant  Anttrus  in 
Lybia,  thd  foo  ^f  Neptune  ancMTr^^^,  ^who*  when  tired,  was 
?ilway8  refrefhcd-when'  he  touches*  l^s  mother  earth  %  \  but  Her- 
cules perceiving  this,  UiHed  him  by  raifing  him  from  the  ground, 
and  fquee^ing  hitn 't6  his  brta(V,  OwU  ep,  ix.  71.  fltc  ;  Lucan. 
iv.  590.  &C.;  JutfMdLhW  85^-       ' .  •_' 

Hercules  alio  fle^  the  giants  Aiiicrt  and  B&rgioSj  in  Ga/fia 
Narhnenfisy  Mel.  ii«  5.  srtid  Bmlrisy  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  king 
of  Egypt,  who  ufed  to  facriiice  his  gueds  to  his  gods  ;  hence 
called  illaudatus^  infamous,  by  Virgil,  G.  iii.  5.  and  his  altars 
immitis^  cruel,  StaU  Theh.  xii.  1 54.  He  (Irangled  the  robber  C^- 
cus,  who  fpit  firt»  Serv,  in  Virg.  viii.  193.  ;  Liv,  1.  7.  ■  He 
(hot  the  eagle  which  devoured  the  heart  oi  Prometheus.*-^-— He 
delivered  titfi^ne  the  daughter  of  Liom^don,  king  of  Troy,  from 
a  whale  to  which  (he  was  expofeci.  This  whale  was  tent  to 
infcft  Troy,  by  Neptune,  becaufe  Laomedon  defrauded  that 
^od  and  A4>ollo  of  the  hire  which  he  promifed  them  for  afliJl- 
ing  him  to  build  the  walls  of  that  city,  Diodcr,  iv.  42. ;  Ovid> 
Mef.  xi.  202.  &c.  s  Horat.  od,  iii.  3.  2i.  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
G.  i.  502. )  fo  Dido,  JEn.  iv.  542.  and  the  Harpies,  in  calling 
the  Trojatis  Ltwmedonfiadic^  lb.  iii.  248.  Hercules  and  Tela* 
moo,  iu  their  way  to  Colchis  with  Jafon,  happening  to  come 

*  Tbii  bully  being  Irt  go  by  Euryftheus^  infefted  the  territory  df  Attica,  ini  was 
lulled  by  Thrffus,  0•^  i/.  Met.  vii.  4^4.  Virgil  makes  Hercules  kill  hifl\ii|  Cieie, 
(TuCrt^  ma^ai  ptkuiigiaf)  /Cn,  vtli.  294. 

t.  Whence  he  ii  carltd  Lull^xir^  ^.-.i  'irxruri)  viffer,  etfm  cecitfiffet,  trst,  Ovi^  lb.  noe, 

to 
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to  Troyi  Hew  the  whale.  When  Laomedon  refiifed  to  gite  up 
to  him  Hefij^ne,  acqording  to  agreement,  Hercules  tookXroyj 
^ew  .LaomedoDs  bellowed  the  kingdom  on  hU  infant  fon  Po- 
J/irr^j,  after^ardg  <;aUed  PaiAMUs,  from  hU  being  ranfomedt 
{avoTii  ^fia^iaif)  and  gave  Hcfione  ij(i  marriage  to  Tel^mon, 
Ling  of  Salamisi  the  (irft  that  mounted  the  wall  ^  who  had  by 
her  Teuccr  ^and  Ajax,  Hygin.  3I«  &  89. }  Sirv*  in  l^irg^^JEfff 
u  623. 5  Ovid,  Met*  xu  21 1.— -a  17. 

Hercules  freed  Thefeus  from  the  prifoa  Qf  AidoneuS)  king  of 
the  MoloQij  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  when  be:  went  with 
Firithousy  to  carry  oflF  the  wife  or  daughter  of  that  kipg,  JEdtan. 
Far.  Hiji,  iv.  5.  Some  fay  that  Firithevs  was  given  up  to  be 
devoured  by  Moloflian  dogs.  The  QircuiKiftanc^.Qf  this  Qof  y  arc 
thought  to  have  given  rife  to  the  fable  .of,thefe.two  heroes  goin^ 
down  to  bell  to  carry  oS'Piokx^xw^fiePtri^vfitmsmJEliiiiin. 

Hercules  a/Efted  Jupiter  in  his  war  agalnd  the  giants,  D'toior, 
Iv.  15.  and  is  reprcfoiited'^s  triumphing  ^  a(CQPunt  of  bis  vie* 
tory  over  ihera*,  &il,  xvii,  650.  At  ^  defire  of  Atlas  he  is 
faid  to  have  fupported  heaven  on  his  ihouldefSy  ^/3rjf.  22. ; 
Ovid.  ep.  ix.  17*  &  58.  Having  over-run  the  greateft  part  of 
Africa  and  cleared  it  of  wild  b^aftS)  bepaSed  over  into  Spain; 
and  having  fubdued  it,  he  fixed  two  pillars  or  mountains,  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  Straits,  called  Abyla  and  Calpe.  Some  fay, 
that  formerly  the  Atl^nti^  and  Mediterranean  were  disjoined  *, 
and  that  Hercules  made  a  eommunication  between  them  by 
digging  thrqugh  the  Straits,  Difiht'  iv.  i8.   . 

Hercules  fubdued  and  extfrpated  the  Centaurs,  «  people  in 
Theflaly  near  mount  Pelion,  half  men  and  half  borfes,  Ovid.ep. 
ix.  99.  faid  to-  have  been  produced  by  Ixio»»  a  king  of  that 
country,  on  a  cloud,  Cic.  NaU  D*  iii*  20.  hence' cailled  NuBl- 
GESJE  ft  BiMEMBR£s,  Firg.  ^n»  viii.  293.f 

Hercules  had  feveral  vvives.  His  firft  vrz%  Mbcaba^  the 
daughter  ofCreon,  king  of  Thebes.  Lycu9,  the  fon  of  Nep- 
tune, having  oflered  violence  to  Megata  Ju  the  abfence  of 
Hercules,  was  (Iain  by  that  hero.  But  JuoOi  offended  at  this 
murder,  rtmiered  Hercules  deliriods  %  an4  in  a  fit  of  madnefs 
he  Hew  both  Me^ara  and  her  Tons,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the 
children  of  Euryflhcus,  %enec.  Here.  fur.  He  is  faid 'to  have 
been  aiHicled  with  this,  infanity  by  Juno,  fot  having  re&ifed  to 
obey  the  commands  of  f.urydhtus.  When  he  recovered  the 
ufc  of  his  reafon  he  confulced  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was 
told  that  he  mud  fubrnit  to  the;  will  of  that  prince  for  twelve 
years,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Jupiter,  ^pollodim.  ii*  4- 
12. Hyginus  relates  that  Hercules,   provoked  becaufe  the 


■ 
Mcle  wottlcl  hot  rtbitn  any  refponfe^  caVried  t)#  the  tripod^ 
Fat,  32.  A  'cotifli^  eofued  b^tv^een  Apollo  and  him  concern- 
ing it|  Pau/an,  iii.  21.  but  they  were  pacified  by  the  other 
gods,  IJ*  X.  13.  Hercules  however^  on  this  account,  was  ad- 
judged to  ferve  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  for  three  years, 
and  Was  coddufled  thither  by  Mercury,  Hygim  si.  By  her  he 
had  a  fon,  called  LaAius,  OknJ,  ep4  ix*  54,  hence  (he  is  called 
Lydia  conjux  AmphitryoniktU^  Stat.  Theb.  x.  646.  To  pleafe 
Oiriphale,  Hercules  is  reprefented  as  fpinning  among  her  han<U. 
s>aids,  while  (he  covers  herfelf  in  his  lion's  (kin,  takes  up  his 
club,  and  often  ftrikes  him  with  her  fandals,  for  the  aukwafd 
manner  in  which  be  held  the  diftaff,  Terent.  Eun.  v.  8.  3.5 
Ovid.  Fafi.  ii.  305,  &c.  ep.  ix.  57.  &  73,  &c.;  ProperU  iii.  11* 
17.  But  others'  fay  that  Hercules  was  reduced  to  this  fervl* 
tade  for  having  flain  Iphiius^  the  fon  of  Eurytus^  king  of 
jScbaBa^  a  town  in  Eubcea.  Tliis  Eurytus  had  a  beautiful 
daughter,  called  lotJt,  {Eurjtis,  -tJis,  Ovid.  ep.  ixi  132.}  whoni. 
he  promifed  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  perfon  who  flhould  van« 
quilh  him  and  his  fons  in  (hooting  the  arrow.  Hercules  did 
fo(  but  EutytttS,  notwithftanding,  refufed  to  give  hina  hi^ 
daughter,  alleging  as  an  excufe  his  apprehenfion  left  (he 
Ihould  (hare  the  fate  of  MegHra.  On  this  account  Hcrculet 
bdog  a  fecond  time  deprived  of  his  reafon,  is  faid  to  have 
flain  IpBiius^  although  he  was  the  only  perfon  of  the  family 
that  urged  his  father  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  Diodor^  iv^f  3i-l 
Apolloior.  ii.  6.  \  Homer.  Ody/t.  xxi.  fropt  init.  But  mythoIo« 
gifts  diflTer  about  this,  as  wdl  as  about  other  particulars  con-» 
ceming  Hercules. 

When  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  ivould  ndt  petform  to  Hercule# 
the  ufual  expiatory  ceremonies  for  this  murder,  Apollodot^.  ii.  6* 
or  for  that  of  Megara,  Hygsn.  31.  Hercules  (lew  him  and  his 
fons,  lb.  except  Neftor,  who  was  then  abfent  from  Fylos,  Ib^ 
10.  ^lian  fays,  that  Hercules  fpared  him,  add  gave  him  his 
fathet^s  kingdom,  iv.  5.  only,  however,  according  to  Paufanias^ 
as  a  depofit  or  truft,  ii.  1 8.  Ovid  makes  Neftor  fpeak  of  Her- 
cules as  an  etiemy.  Met.  xii.  548,  &C4 

The  moft  noted  wife  of  Hercules  was  DEJANIIlA,  the 
daughter  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in  ^tolia,  whence  (he 
is  caHed  CalYdonis, -Idis,  Ovid^  Met.  ix.  112.  Among  her 
numerous  fuitors  was  Achblous,  the  fon  of  Oceanus  and 
^erra,  or  Tethys^  god  of  the  river  of  that  name,  who  fought 
With  Hercules  on  her  account,  Paufan.  iii*  18.  vi.  194  Bein^ 
inferior  in- the  conted,  he  changed  himfelf  (irft  into  a  fnake^ 
and  then  into  a  bulL  Hercules  broke  off  one  of  his  horns  i 
hence  Adielooi  is  (aid  to  be  Heradii  tutpaius  gymnade  {u  t. 
Hferaik)  vuUm  J$mA^  Sut  Theb,  ir.  I06.  wbi^  the  Naidder 
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or  mer  njmphs  filled  with  apples  and  5owert»  tod  c<mfeoiate4 
it  to  the  goddefs  of  plenty,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  88)  hjcncc  calkd 
Cornucopia  v.  -ije,*  !n  one  word  or  two.  But  Ovid,  in 
another  place,  makes  this  the.  horn  which  fell  from  the  goat 
Jmaltheay  F^ll.  v.  1 19,  &c.  Stralx)  explains  this  fable  by.oburv- 
ing,  that  Hercules,  to  gratify  his  father*in-]aw,  confined  the 
river  within' its  banks  by  mounds,  and  cutting  canals*  and  thus 
produced  plenty  in  the  country,  x,p.  459^  fo  Diodorus,  iv.  35. 

Hercules  being  once  on  a  journey  with  Dejanira,  was  ftopt 
by  the  river  Evenus,  then  fwollen  with  rain.  The  ceotaor 
NESSUS  accofted  him  anxious  about  his  wife,  and  offered 
'to  convey  her  fafe  to  the  oppofite  bank.  Hercules  ^ntruftcd 
lier  to  his  (Charge,  and  followed  himfelf  by  fwimming.  But 
\irhen/ he  reached  the  oppofite  bank,  be  was  alarmed  by  the 
cries  pf  his  wife,  whom  Neflus  attempted  to  carry  off.  Her* 
cules  (hot  an  arrow,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  Neffus,  ex- 
piring, gave  Dejanira,  his  tunic,  befmeared  with  blood  and  in* 
itCttd  with  poifon*,  telling  her  it  had  the  power  of  reclaiming 
ahu(bandfrom  unlawful  amourd,  Qvid.  Met,  it.  lob. — 133- '^« 
ix.  141.  &  161.  Diodorus  afcribes  this  virtue  to  a  philtre 
which  NeiTus  gave  her,  iv.  3  5. 

Some  time  after  Hercules,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Eurytas 
for  refufing  him  his  daughter  nUy  took  JEchalia.  by  ftonn, 
killed  Eurytus  with  his  fens,  and  carried  off  Rle*  She  accom- 
panied him  t(^  mount  Oeta^  where  be  was  going  to  offer  a 
folemn  facrifice  to  Jupiter.  Haying  failed  to  provide  a  proper 
drefs  for  that  fervice,  he  difpatched  his  fervdnt  Lichas  to  alk 
one  from  Dejanira.  She,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  fent  the  poi- 
foned  robe  which  (\:\t  had  received  from  Neflus.  Hercules 
having  put  it  on,  was  indantly  felzed  with  an  incurable  dif- 
eafe.  The  tunic  (luck  to  his  (kin  fo  that  it  was  impo(Ebic  to 
pull  it  off.  At  lafl,  unable  to  endure  the  racking  pain  which 
Coufumed  him,  Stiit.  Theb.  xl.  234.  he  caufed  a  funeral  pile  to 
be  ere£bed;  and  fpreacling  over  it  the  (kin  of  theNemasan  lion, 
he  laid  himfelf  upon  it  as  on  a  couch,'  leaning  his  bead  on  his 
club,  and  then  ordered  the  pile  to  be  fet  on  fire.  PbihRetes^ 
the  fonof  Paean,  (Paamdes^)  is  faid  to  have  performed  for  him 
this, lad  fervice,  for  which  Hercules  prefented  him  with  his 
bow  and  arrows,  Jlygir/.^^.**  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  I3d*-^238.i  Cii\ 
Tufc.  IX.  7.  &  8.;  Dioior.  iv.  38.f 

*  Myglout  fays,  that  Neffus,  knowing  the  power  of  the  potTim  of  the  bydn,  f^ 
Dejanira  fome  of  hit  own  blood,  which  was  infe^l^  with  thia  poilbo  from  the  arra* 
9f  Heacolea ;  defirinp  her,  if  ihe  wifhed  tn  retain  the  afiedioa  of  her  huibaAd,  to 
hcinjear  fame  one  of  hi«  vefta  with  the  blood,  and  if  he  proved  faUe^  to  give  hia  U  » 
mu,  f.  34.  .  * 

^  From  bciog  burat  on  mount  Octa,  Rercalei  w«i  calM  Ost  ai  vi,  (Mi*  Jf^'W' 
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H^reoloi  iSttx  hii  death  was  worihipped  as  a  god^i  and 
JuQO)  dropping  her  hatred  againft  him,  gave  biiii  to  wile  bdr 
slaughter  Hbbs,  the  goddefs  of  youths  OvidiFaftt  vi.  65.  behoe 
called  Hbrculxs  uxor,  Juvenai.  xiii.  4^.  De^onira^  from  grief 
for  what  (he  had  done,  flew  faerfelf,  Hyf^in,  36.  &  243* 

Hercules  left^  bybia  different  wives,  a  great  maay  children  f» 
The  moft  diftinguiflKd  wasHiLLUs,  hiaeldeffc  fonby  Dejanira^ 
who  married  lok,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  279* 

After  the  death  of,  Hercules,  his  defcendants«  called  HaiUr 
CLiDA,  were  oUiged  by  Euryftheus,  to  leave  Peloponoefas^ 
PaufiuL  i.  32.  They  found  refuge  at  Athens,  ,and  with  the 
jiffiftaiice  oif  the  Athenians  attempted  to  regain  their  native 
country.  Euryftbeus,  having  marched  againd  them,  was  ilain  ^ 
in  battle,  Strab.  viii.  377.  or  in  flying  from  it,  by  Hyllos,  who 
cut  oflF  his  head,  and  prefeiited  it  to  Alcmena,  the  mother  of 
Hercules,  Apollodor.  tl,  8.  z. .  The  Heraclidae,  however,  did 
not  tSe&  their  purpofe :  For  ATREUS,  the  fon  of  Pelops,  and 
node  to  Euryftfaeus  by  the  mother's  fide,  to  whom  Euryftheus 
left  the  charge  of  the  kingdom  in  his  abfence,  fucceeded«* 

F  E  li  o  p  s. 

PELOPS,  the  father  of  Atreus,  came  fro^  Phrygia  iii  Afii^ 
Bttai:  vii*  32,1.  viii.  365*  and  having  by  his  wealth  gained 
power  among  the  indigent  inhabitants,  gave  his  ve^mt  {Pelopan^ 
ntjus)^  to 'the  country  J5  lb,  ^  Thucydid,  i.  9.-    ' 

He  is  faid  In  Herodotus  to  have  conquered  xU  v\n  8*  &  1 1« 
His  father  TanTAlUs  was  king  of  Phrygia;  and  Strabo  afcr3>er 
dkcir  .wealth  to  the  ridh  mines  in  that<:oUntry  $,  xiv.  680; 

Felops 

*  Hcocc  USAfiammh  ndfidtta  wnffiu^  JwtMl,  xi.  63. 

f  Apollodonity  who  rei^te»at  great  tcogth  the  esploits  of  Hercul-s,  ii.  4*  9.— 8.  r. 
KcoQoti  ihe  •am*  of  bii  children^  lb.  7.  S«     Some  particulars  recorded  of  him  id 
thii  rdpad  «ic  <y  iacredible  as  his  other  fe^ts.     Thtplui  ot  Theffus^  the  fo'n  of  BrecH* 
theus,  (be  king  of  T'b/ffi^,  had  fifty  daughters,  (iailed  ^h^utrantia  futb0i  as  U  li     , 
thoughts  ffovk  a  town  in  Attica,  where  thete  was  a  n^'ted  p'lAurc  of  thai  fiory,  Owdn  ' 
€P.  ix  5i«]  all  of  whom  are  laid  to  have  had  (ons  by  Hercules,  Diodor.  ir.  ag.  \  Patt* 
ft.  be*  a6.  St  ay.  )  jifcI/oti$r.  u,  7.  6<  Sc  S.  unS  noSfe  gcnitlf  Star.  SylV.  iii.  1. 4.i.  • 
fiiimutpMim'iieSiimt^  nt  Jp^llodarui  aU,  iv.  4.  10.     Theft,  when  they  grew  up,  headed 
hy  Mdast  fettled  a  cd^y  in  Sardiniai  Diod^.  lb, 

X  Hence  Feloftaa  ngna,  P^loponnefus,  Stat.  Theb.  1.  liy.  PelofJa  phalanx y  tf 
kmd  of  Affives,  lb,  it.  ^71.  Ptloft'M  mmntay  Argos  of  Mycens,  ^r^.  Mn.  li.  19); 
PtltfiJ^,  'orumf  the  deicendants  of  Pelops,  on  account  of  the  dimes  of  Atretci  and 
Thyeftea.  put  for  any  tjiants,  Cic.  Faik,  vii.  x8.  ^/r.  iv.  it. 

^  TAKT ALUS  ia  faid  by  the  poets  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Jtp'rttr^  and  the  onif 
petibn  adfloitted  to  kiA  witK  the  gods,  Ovid.  Mtt*  t'u  17!. }  fo  Hyghi.  St.  j  tJfodt*-* 
iv.  74»  From  his  infoienc^i  on  account  of  this  or  of  his  fichfes,  ht  is  calied  &• 
f«rba4,  proud,  H»rat,  tJ.  u.  1%.  37*  Having  divulged  chs  fccteti  of  the  gods,  ffniii* 
ttDiadior.  Ibt  (whence  he  ia  called  Fallax,  Stat.  7beb.  i.  147.  IwriDVi,  iferitti 
ffd.  f%,  13.  and  QA»avLyt,  Ovid,  art,  am,  it  i^eS.  fte  aii»Mff.  vi.  sit.)  h^ 
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PelofM  married  ({ippodaiiIa,  jt.  }iwti^  the  ealf  duvdM  of 
OEMQMAUS,  king  of  Pifa  in  Elb.  This  prince  lieiog  «!- 
'Vifed  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  fonp*i|i  Jaw,  that  he  might 
•prcrent  rhe  marriage  of  his  danghteri  propofed  to  ^tc  her  ts 
no  one  but  the  perfon  who  ihould  Tanqoifli  him  in  a  chariotF 
face ;  but  ftipolaled,  that  if  the  foitor  was  defeated  he  Ihould 
Joie  hijB  life.  The  courfe  was  from  Pifa  to  the  ifthmns  of  C(H 
rinth.  QEaomaus  had  very  fleet  horfes,  iaid  to  have  been  pro- 
tlttced  from  the  winds;  and  thus  he  conquered  and  flew  tlurteen 
fnitors,  whofe  heads  he  fixed  above  the  gate  of  his  palasc,  to 
terrify  othersi  Ovid,  in  lb.  367.  henoe  he  is  called  Pifmsfoctr 
tnehandus  iaieniSf  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  i66.  At  la&  PeIopt»  bariog 
bribed  Myrtilus,  the  king's  charioteer,  tQgive  h»  mafterania* 
fufficient  chariot,  which  might  break  down. in  the  coarfe,  gaipci 
the  vidory.  The  king  perilhed  in  con&quence  of  the  fail: 
Diodoms  lays  that  he  flew  himfelf,  iv.  73.  Thus  Felops  ob- 
tained Hippodamia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pifa.  Myrtslus,  chio- 
Mg  his  reward  too  importunately,  was  thrown  headlong  iato 
the  fea,  called  afterwards  from  him  Mar£  MtRTOUU,  3.  V 
Hjgin.  84. ;  Sirv.  in  Virg.  G.  iii.  6.  i  Scholia/l,  in  Horat.  cd.  L 
I.  i4«;  Ovid*  in  Ibin^  372.  Atreus  and  Thyeftes  were  the 
ions  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Atreus  the  HiracRd^  ua- 
dtfHyllus,  made  a  fecond  attempt  to  recover'the  pofleffioos 
of  their  anceftors.  HyUus  proposed  to  the  FeloponnjBfiana  to 
^letermuDe  the  matter  by  fingle  combat  >vith  any  champion 
they  ihould  choofe.  This  prppofal  being  accepted,  it  vni 
agreed,  that  if  Hyllus  was  fucceuful,  the  Heraclidse  ihould  ob- 
•tain  what  belonged  to  their  fathers ;  but  if  he  was  vanquiflie<li 

they  ihould  retire  and  not  feek  to  retusn,  for  one  hundred 

• 

was  pomihcd  in  the  infernal  r^ionsi  Dionyf.  $c  Hjgin,  Jhid,  But  the  ^uniihiixBt 
pf  Tantalus  is  commonly  afcribed  to  a  differeot  uufe.  Havin|[  invited  the  |o4i  to  aa 
enter tainmenti  in  order  to  try  their  divinity,  be  flew  Ms  fon  Pelops,  and  eanfedhiffl 
to  be  drefled  and  fet  before  them.  They  all  abftained  from  the  b6irid  fpcd,  rzcepl 
Ceres  who  ate  one  of  the  Shoulders.  Juplier  reftored  the  toy  to  life,  and  Cere$  pve 
l^ixfian  ivory  ihoulder  for  thai  which  ihe  had  eaten,  Serv*  h  yirg.  G,  m.  7- ;  Vfr** 
$'i.\  LoHant,  in  Ibth,  i.  130.  iv.  591.}  OvU»  Met.  vi.  405.  &c.  lulhin.  4]1> 
wh^ce  Pelops  is  called  Tantalides  XiuaNUs,  Ov'ii.  7rifi,  ii.  385.  Fbr  ihii 
crime  Tantalus  was  puniHied  in  the  infernal  regions  with' perpetusi  ihirft,  which  he 

.eould  not  quench,  although  he  ftuod  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  Homer,  (kfyj*  xi<  Gr* 
Titfi:,  i.  5.  the  flream  always  flying  from  his  lips,  whi!e  he  fbove  to  catch  it.  Brat. 

^  jidi/.  U  L*  68.  He  was  alio  tortured  with  conftant  hunger,  aWiough  the  moii  deHdoas 
fruirt  were  banpog  cp  a  tree  within  his  reach ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  icize  tbeny 

.a  blid  of  wind  drove  them  from  him,  Homer,  lb.  TUi,  Tantuie^  rmlfse  itfreahi^ 
^iiM  I  quse  imj^inetf  effagU  at  bos,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  458.  Some  alfo  reprefenC  a  ilooeai 
every  moment  thteateaing  Co  fall  upon  him,  Clc.  Tufi,  J^lv.  x6.  XMfff.  tii  993* 
K«>rdiog  IQ  Hora«c  this  fable  reprelents  the  coadiUon  of  a  mifer.  U,  70* 
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)tan.  McSHkuU,  kin;  of  Tegea,  wss  the  ehMnploa  fijtei  oibi 
He  flew  Hyllitt  i  and  die  Hcraclkbe»  aceording  te  egicemeiiii 
deputed^  l£erNb#*  U.  26.  i  Paufan.  i.  41* 

THFESTES  is  faid  to  bate  had  ehUdr^n  ^^lAfr^pet  the  wife 
of  AtreuSy  Ovid.  Ttifi.  ii.  391.  hence  c^\\tA  fraternus  adultbr^ 
bof.  ftfe.  t.  1. 58.  In  revenge  for  whkh  Atre«9  fi,rft  baniified* 
Unii  aiid  then  pretenditljf  at  reconciliation,  recalled  him ;  and 
hanng  ordered  thefe  clnldren  to  be  flain,  caufed*  them  x^  b^ 
fafcd  tip  to  Tbjfcftes  their  fadie?  at  an  ehtertainmeat ;  «e<l 
wbilft  he  was  eatingi  made  thd  arms  and  heads  of  the  boft.  19 
be  bnmght  in  to  him.  The  fun  is  reported  to  have  tiicned 
tmj  Us  cbaiiot^  or  to  have  hid  his  face  that  be  might  not  fef 

inch  execrable  wickednefs, /(jiS''^'  ^^*(  ^^^'  '^  ^^^i*  <^^^  ^* 
572. 1  HoTMt.  Art.  P.  I  %6.  or  to  have  returned  to  the  eaft,  the 

eice  of  his  rifiiig,  Lucan.  \.  543.  Ovii.  in  Ibin^  43E.'whenee 
jrcenas  is  faid  to  have  been  darkened  by  the  abfence  of  the 
fon,  (caligantes  abrttptofihy)  Stat.  Theb.  i.  32$«  Aneiis  was 
aflafljnated  by  ^gifthiis,  the  fon  of  Thyeftes  by  Pclopea^  hi« 
own  daughter,  Hygin.  ih.  Apollodor.  iiL  lo. ;  Paufmn.  ix.  40% 
£gijlbm  placed  Thyeftes  on  the  throne ;  but  he  was  foon  z%r 
pelled  by  Agamemnoii  and  Menelaus,  the  fons  of  Atreus,  and 
imifiied  to  the  ifland  of  Cythera,  where  he  died,  lUd. 

AGAMEMNON  fuccecdcd  to  the  throne  of  MycinMy  and 
Menehus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  or  Lacedaemoo  *• 

Agamemnon  was  one  of  the  mod  powerftvi  princes  of  his 
time,  particularly  by  fea;  and  on  this  account  was  chofen 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Greeks' in  their  expedition  againft 
Troy.     His  dominions,  therefore,  as  Thucydides  obferves^ 

*  Thej  are  both  called  AtkIdjk  ;  tr^g,  JEa,  i.  458.  ii.  104. 4?  5.  A;  500.  viii, 
130.  is.  13S. :  Herat,  §d,  L  io.i3.i  Atrides  Minoi  st  Major,  Ovid.  Met, 
lit.  6t}«  ;  j^.  am,  iU.  i x.  But  when  Atrides  it  put  b^  icfelf,  it  ftands  for  Agamem- 
AOQ,  Haras*  •d*  ii.  4.  7.  {  Bp,  i  2.  i&. ;  Ovid.  Met,  xiii.  655.  ic  is  joioed  to  Meoelaaa 
uaa  cpithety  Virg,  JRm,  zi.  161. 

AgaoMmnoa  and  Mendaut  are  faid  to  have  bsen  tlie  fonf,  not  of  Atreoi,  but  of 
P&dh2ne8>  h't  bcotber ;  whence  Pttfthemus  t^mtf  the  couch  of  Agamemoony  Ovid.  art. 
'«•  77S.  But  aa  Fhfth}lnei  died  young,  and  Atreut  undertook  the  charge  of  educating 
^ischildfca;  hence  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  came  to  be  accounted  the  font  of 
Atrtoft}  DiBjfi  Crettafis^  i.  init.  Qui ndiiJian  mentions  one  PlifthSoes,  mfamottt  for  . 
bis  effeminacy,  iii.  7.  f  9.  but  it  is  conjeAured  we  fliould  here  read  ClifthSoes,  the 
lume  of  a  perfon  of  tliis  charader,  ridiculed  by  Ar:ftoph&net« 

AgaoeanoQ  it  called,  from  hit  great-grandfather  Tantalus,  TaktaiTdks,  Ovid, 
tp'  riii.  45.  xii.  6x6.  So  Herroi5ne,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  catle 
M«lf  and  her  mother  hit  dasghtert  or  defcendaotts  (Tantalidisi  •iam,) 
ib.  66« 
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\t6  Rtiulms  I^ftoij  rfMjcifU. 

fitltt(t  htiye  been  more  extenfive  than  the  infigmfietnt  city  of 
Mycdnse  or  its  territory*  He  furniflied  a  %xt9Xtt  ouriibet  of 
{hips  than  anf  other  leader.;  and  is  faid  by  Homeri  IL  ii.  S94« 
to  have  ruled  over  many  iflands  and  all  Argos»  which  he  could 
not  have  dope  without  a  cosfideraUe  naval  force  *»  ThuejUl 

Agsunemiion  married  CLTT£MNiESTRA»  the  dsugliter  of 
Tyndarus,  (TtndAris,  ^Ju,  Ovid.  Trift.  ii.  39*-)  Ung  ^ 
Sparta,  and  fifter  of  Helena ;  hence  he  is  called  'Tyndanrgeturt 
Ovid.  Ib.-356.  He  had  by  her  feveral  children^  of  whom  tbe 
moft  noted  were  Ipiigema  and  Orefies. 

When  the  Grecian  fleet,  about  to  fail  for  Ttoy,  was  d^ 
tained  by  contrary  winds,  owing,  as  was  fuppofed,  to  the  wrath 
of  Diana,  whom  Apmemnon  had  oRended  by  killing  one  of 
her  favourite  deer,  Calchas,  the  (bothfaver,  being  confoUed, 
declaredi  that  to  appeafe  the  goddefs,  Ipnigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agatperpnon,  n^uft  be  facrificed.  The  king  at  fitft  «3< 
fired  with  indignation  at  the  propofal,  but  at  laft  yiekied  to 
the  reprefentacions  of  Ulyfles;  who  being  fent  to  Mycenx, 
brought  the  virgin  from  her  mother,  under  pretext  that  flie  vai 
to  be  marrird  to  Achilles.  She  was  led  to  the  altar  ai  a 
vSAinp,  and  juft  about  to  be  facrificed,  when  (he  fuddeniy  dif« 
appear ecf,  and  a  (lag  was  found  in  her  place.  JavenaL  xii.  ISO. 
Dianar  taking  pity  on  her,  fpread  a  mid  over  the  eyes  of  thofc 
iwhp  were  prefent,  and  conveyed  her  in  a  cloud  to  the  conntty 
of  Tauricay  now  Grim  Tartary^  where  flie  becaro^  pricftefs  of 
the  temple  of  that  goddefs,  Paufan.  ix.  19.;  Hygin.  98.;  Srrv 
in  Virg.  JEn,  ii.  116.;  Ovid,  Met.  xii.  30,  &c.  P.ynU  iii-  2»6i. 
But  Virgil  fays  that  (he  was  a£^ually  facrificed^  Jb.\  fo  Locrcr 
tius^  i.  85. 

After  the  taking  of  Lyineflus,  in  the  divifion  of  the  fjK^il 
CHR YSEIS,  the  daughter  of  Chryfcs,  the  pricft  of  Apollo, 


Viri  .  -      ...  .„  ,-.,..  -  .      ,    ,, 

Seneca,  Troad.  7C9.  and  oihers;  Sec  Hjgin*  97  )  but  ihey  were  nothing  buf  im*'^ 
open  veiTcs  without  decks,  {nY  atna.  ^ftXa  Harm^oHra.  c;^9»TfC|)  carr)irg  only  a'C* 
nun;  (be  l^rge/V  one  hundred  and  twsnty,  and  the  fm^lleil  fifty.  The  bchoUtfl  oft 
'1  hucydides,  c  impoting  at  a  xnedium,  that  is,  eighty-five  to  eachi  makes  the  whole 
nurr.bcr  on  bo^d  the  Hret  amount  to  one  hundred  and  two  thoufand  men.  All  (hpe 
Jcrved  botli  as  mariners  and  bow  men,  Jh.  10.  This  fleet,  affembled  at  AuUf,a  07 
of  Kr»otia  on  the  kuripns  ;  at  which  time  Greece  is  fald  firft  to  have  recognited  i^' 
own  ftrength,  (Turn  primum  Cr^cia  nnrtf  eontemflats  fuMy)  Stat.  Achill.  i.  456.  Such 
a  rorce,  odc  ibould  tliiok,  n)it,ht  have  reduced  Troy  in  a  iborter  time  ikan  ten  years, 
^u:  th:  whole  could  not  remain  or  any  confidcrable  time  at  once  before  the  city.  Tm 
^-avt  of  piovifions  cbiiged  ciiem  to  fend  parties  to  pillage  difiereot  places,  and  cvenV) 
ta'.iiySTc  che  Chc.ro.;tlu.,  U.  '         .  .  r  n 
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fen  to  tbe  fiiare  of  Agamemnon.  Chryfes  came  to  tli£  Greciao 
camp  with  a  fum  of  money  to  ranfom  his  daughter.  But  Aga- 
memnon, being  fond  of  her,  woold  net  give  her  up.  Upoa 
which  Chryfes  prayed  to  Apollo  for  afllftance,  who  fent  a 
plague  among  the  Greeks*  On  this  account  Agamemnon  was, 
obliged  by  the  Grecian  leaders,  and  chiefly  by  Achilies,  to  re- 
ftore  Chryseis.  But  in  revenge  he  took  from  Achilles  his  mif- 
trefs  Briseis.  Provoked  at  this,  Achilles  (hjat  himfelf  up  in  his 
tent,  and  refufed  to  take  any  further  concern  in  the  war.  The 
Greeks,  deprived  of  his  afliilance,  fuftained  many  dreadfri 
defeats  from  HeAor  and  the  Trojans.  At  lad,  however,  from 
refentment  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  frienfl  Patroclus, 
and  after  the  reftitution  of  Briseis,  he  was  again  prevailed  on 
to  go  out  to  battle,  and  flew  Hedor.  This  forms  the  principal 
fubjca  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

After  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  the  divifion  of  the  captivcf?, 
CASSANDRA,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Agamemnon,  who  Mas  greatly  enamoured  of  her.  Caflian- 
dri  had  obtained  of  Apollo  the  gift-  of  prophecy  * ;  but  upon 
her  refufal  to  gratify  his  deGres,  the  god  ordained  that -her 
predictions  (hould  never  be  believed,  Serv.  in  Plrg,  JEn,  ii. 
247. ;  ffygin,  93.  She  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  return  to 
Mycenae ;  but  he  flighting  her  advice,  was,  upon  his  arrival  ia 
bis  native  city,  murdered  by  his  wife  Ciytemrueftraf  and  her 
paramour  JEglflhusy  together  with  CafTanHra  and  others,  Paufan. 
ii.  16.  Oreftes  was  favcd  by  his  filler  EUElra^  who  conveyed 
him  to  Strophiusy  king  of  Fhocis,  to  whom  ^Jiyocbea^  the  filler 
of  Agamemnon,  was  married,  Hygin.  1 1 7.  j  yirg.  JEn,  xi.  265. 
Here  he  form<;d  the  mod  intimate  friend(hip  withPYLAD£S, 
thefon  of  Strophius,  Hygin.  119. 

After  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  ^GISTHUS  reigned  for 
feveral  years.  Oreftes,  defirous  of  revenging  the  death  of  his 
father,  after  concerting  meafures  with  Fylades,  came  to  My* 
cense  under  the  difguife  of  a  (Iranger,  afid  told  Clytemnxftra 
that  Oreftes  was  dead.  Soon  after  Py lades  arrived,  bringing 
with  him  an  urn,  in  which  he  faid  the  afiies  of  Oreftes  were 
contained,  ^gifthus,  overjoyed,  gave  the  two  friends  an  hof- 
pitable  reception.  But  they,  having  found  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, flew  him  together  with  Clytemnscftra,  JuiyenaL  viii.  216. 
After  this  the  furies  of  his  mother  are  faid  to  have  agitated  the' 
breaft  of  Oreftes,  Virg.  JEn^  iii.  331.  whence  he  became  dif- 
trafted,  (iNSAMUS,)  Juvenal,  xiv.  284.5  Ovid,  Pont.  ii.  3.  45, 

^  Heace  called  M/bnas,  ^SSm-,  {\.  t.  furore  correpta^  a  fAftntT^ai^  fttrtrei)  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  ^.  xj.  u^^HOtBA^,'  'SdiSf  i.  e  fatidica^  numiae  Pfacebi  ft-nap  Id.  Trill. 
n,  40P.  ^ 
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9Xiif  wJiUft  in  that  ftatCi  Pylades  always  attended  lu9|%  Ik 
He  was  baniflied  from  Myceoas ;  and  having  gone  toifelpm  ta 
jponfult  the  oracle  about  the  termination  of  hi$  forn>ws«  he  wu 
^re£ied  to  go  to  Taurfca,  then  governed  by  king  T^s^  and 
bring  the  ftatue  of  Diana  from  thence  to  Argos.  It  was  the 
cuftom  in  that  country  to  facrifice  all  ftraogers  on  the  attar  of 
Diana.  Iphigenla  was  then  the  pricftefs  of  her  temple,  Whea 
Oreftes  and  Pylades  were  brought  to  Iphigenla  to  be  facrificed^ 
Ihe,  perceiving  them  to  be  Greeks,  offered  to  fpare  the  life  of 
one  of  them,  provided  he  would  convey  a  letter  frpm  her  to 
Greece,  The  conteft  between  themi  wnich  of  them  (hould 
die,  being  often  exhibited  on  the  ftage,  {Cic^  Fin.  ii,  24.  Amic, 
7.  fcenh  agitatus  Okestes)  Virg.  JEn,  iv.  471,  gave  occaGon  to 
the  expreffion,  Ftladea  amjcitia,  for  true  friendfliipi  Cic^ 
)ptn.  ii.  a6.  At  lad  Pylades  yielded  to  Oreftes»  and  agreed  to 
carry  the  letter,  which  he  found  to  be  addrefled  to  Or^ftes^ 
This  produced  a  difcovery,  Iphigenla  contrived  to  carry  off 
the  ftatue  of  Diana,  and  accompanied  her  brother  and  his  fnen4 
into  Greece,  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  2.  65. — loo,    Hygin.  r2o« 

Oreftes  reigned  at  Argos  for  many  years,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  by  the  bite  of  a  ferpent,  Ovui.  Jf. 
529*  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Tegea,  where  his  bones  were 
found  many  years  after,  in  a  coffin  fcven  cubits  longf ,  Herodo^s 
i.  678c  68. 

Oreftes  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
.Helen,  having  llain  Pjrrhus  or  Neoptolemus^  the  fon  of  Achilles, 
to  whom  (lie  had  been  given  io  his  abfence,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  332.; 
Ovii.  ip.  8.  By  this  marriage  he  became  pofleiTed  h'kewife  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sparta,  Paufan.  W.  1 8.  He  gave  his  fifter  Elsc- 
TRA  in  marriage  to  his  friend  PylAdes,  Paufan^  ii.  16. 

Oreftes  was  fucceeded  by  TisamAnes,  or  TifamenuSf  his 
fon  by  Hermione  %.  In  his  reign  the  defcendants  of  Hercules, 
(HeraciiJaf)  under  TemSnus  and  Crbsphoktes,  afCfted  by 
the  Dorians,  invaded  Peloponnefus,  made  thenifelves  mailers 
of  the  greateft  pare  of  the  country,  and  expelled  the  family  of 
Pclops  from  Argos  and  Sparta  j  the  defcendants  of  Neftor,  from 
Meifenia,  alfo  Alcm$eon,  the  fons  of  Paean,  and  Pififtratus, 
P(tufan.  ii.  1 8.  about  eighty  years  afjcr  the  taking  of  Troy, 

*  Oreftes  is  f«id  to  hare  been  jcqaitted  of  the  crime  of  hit  noorh<'r*i  murder  bjr  tbe 
fourt  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens }  or,  acc^iding  to  Cicero,  by  the  judgmept  of 
MinTva,  Ce.  Mil.  3. 

•f-  This  Pliny  mentions  as  a  proof  that  mm  anc*entiy  wfre  taller  than  in  his  time. 
He  however  fpeaks  of  one  G<7^^^irtf,  an  Arabiap^  in  the  time  of  Oeudlui,  tbatwa 
riine  feet  nine  inches  hi^h  j  and  of  two  others  under  Aoguflus  half  a  foot  tiilert 
▼ii    1  *)• 

t  H^ft^e  O^edei  is  ^tlltd  TtfiimfJ^ttr,  Ofid*  in  Ibio,  350, 

Tbucjdid. 
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ThteftBtL  1. 1^    Tifinnenesy  bemg  cxpcUed  Irom  Acgo^t  fist* 

ded  m  Achaia,  Paujan.  lb.  jc  vii.  I«  \  Stn^b,  viii.  383.  Thft 
families  of  P^in  and  Alcnuun  retired  to  AtbcnSj  where  Aev 
afterwards  became  confpicuousi  Paufan.  ih^ 

Tifamenes  is  faid  by  Polybiu^  to  have  been  iMmtflied  frbm 
Sparta,  11.41.;  Faufanias  fays  that  he  was  driven  fvoto  both 
Argos  and  Sparta,  for  he  was  king  of  both,  ii*  iS« 

The  AcHJEA^rs,  whoTupported  TifamSnes,  weie  origtinll|r 
from  Phthiotis  in  TheiTaly^  &trah.  ih.  They  wete  named  fnxii ' 
Archander  and  Arcbiteles  the  fons  of  Acbseus,  who  came  to 
ArgoSy  from  that  countryt  in  the  reign  of  Dana«8>  and  to 
whom  that  king  gs^ve  two  of  his  daughters  in  marriage*  Front 
.the^  two  fons  of  AchcuS,  both  the  Lacedsemonians  and  people 
of  Argos  {^Argivi)  were  called  Achjsi  \  The  name  of  Danac 
properly  belonged  only  to  the  Argives,  Paufan.  vii«  i:.  \  Sitab.  si* 
The  Achaeans  being  expelled  from  Sparta  and  Aigos  by  the 
HeracliJdf,  were  received  by  the  I^nes^  who  then  poflefl&d  the 
country  along  the  fouth  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Thefe  derived 
their  name  ^om  ION,  the  fon  of  Xutbus^  who  caioe  flroes 
Athens,  and  having  married  Helice  the  daughter  of  Seltnus^  the 
Ung  of  that  country^  built  a  city,  and  called  it  after  the  name 
of  his  wife,  Paufan.  ib*  From  him  the  country  was  called  Jbnts 
inftead  of  ^gialeia^  the  name  which  it  formerly  had  from 
JEgialu/f  the  firft  king  of  Sicyon,  lb*  f 

The  Achaeans  and  lonians  having  afterwards  differed  about 
chufing  Ti/amenus  as  their  joint  king,  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Tifamenus  fell.     He  was  buried  at  Htltce,    whence 
afterwards  the  Laceda:monian8,  by  the  order  of  the  Delphio 
oracle,  removed  his  bones  to  Sparta,  where  his  fepulchre  was 
(landing  in  the  time  of  Faufanias,  IJ.    The  Knes^  howeveri 
were  defeated,  andforced  to  retire  from  that  country.    Thef 
firft  went  into  Africa/  where  they  were  kindly  received  by 
Melanthus,  king  of  the  Athenians,  lb.    From  thence  they  went 
with  Niieus  and  the  other  Tons  of  Codrus  into  Afia  minor,  an^ 
pofTcfled  that  part  of  the  couiitry  afterwards  called  IONIA« 
Paufan*  vii.  2.  whene  they  founded  twelve  cities,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  which  they  had  occupied  in  Feloponnefus,  Hi*^ 
rodot.  i«  145;. 

The  defcendants  of  Tifamenes  reigned  in  Achaia  for  feveral 
generations  to  the  time  of  OGYG£S,  Sti^ab.  viii.  384.  or^ 
as  Polybius  calls  him,  GYGES,  lb.  after  whom  royalty 
was  aboliflied,  and  a  popular  government  edablilhed,  whiqh 
cttfted  for  many  ages,  under  the  name  of  the  ACHJLAN 
REPUBLIC,  confining  of  twelve  cities,  lb*  till  it  was  finally 

^^tinguiQied 
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cxdngmihid  by  the  Romtns  after  the  deftru^Hen  of  Ccyrintli« 
Pelyb.  iL  4l«*iT«  i.  etin  legation.  144. 

After  the  eonqaeA  of  the  HfracUdsf  MrctNiB  gradually 
fonk  in  its  importance,  being  ufually  fubjed  to  Argos*.' 
After  the  Perfiani  war,  the  people  of  Argos  and  Tegea,  throogh 
enrff  deftroyed  the  city  of  ^yccnx,  Strab*vitu^j2.;  Paufan. 
»•  id.  fo  that  Strabo  fays  the  leaft  veftige  of  it  did  not  remain  in 
Ina  time,  lUJ-s  but  Paufanias  mentions  feveraly  tt.  Polybius 
fpeaks  of  Mycene  as  exifting  iu  his  time.  Excerpt,  xvi.;  and 
Thucydides  only  fays,  that  its  infignificant  appearance  in  his 
time  was  not  a  proper  reafon  for  difcrediting  its  former  power, 
Ii  io«  for  he  obferves,  that  if  Lacedaemion  were  left  defokte, 
h  wotild  appear,  from  the  meannefs  of  its  edifices,  to  have  been 
a  place  of  nnich  lefs  importance  than  it  really  was ;  but  that 
if  the  fame  thing  fiiould  happen  to  Athens,  from  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  public  buildings,  quite  the  rcverfc  would  be  th^ 
cafe*  lb. 

Argos  and  Mycense,  from  their  vicinity,  are  fomctimes  put 
by  the  poets  the  one  for  the  other ;  thus  by  Euripides  in  his 
JfUginla  and  Orefles^  Strab.  viii.  377. 

Tbmsnus  was  the  firil  of  the  defcendants  of  Hercules  that 
feigned  over  Argos  and  Sparta.  His  fon  Cisus  fucceeded» 
The  Argtves,  who,  as  Patifanias  obfervcs,  were  always  fond 
of  Kbercy,  left  nothing  to  him  and  his  pofterity  but  tfic  mere 
name  of  King,  ii.  19. 


m.  Fabulous  History  of  LACEDjEMON. 

^HE  firft  king  of  Lacedaemon  is  faid  to  have  been  LELEX, 
^  from  whom  the  inhabitants  were  called  Leieges.  His 
grandfon  Eurotas  gave  nanrfe  to  the  river  which  runs  pad 
the  city,  having  made  a  canal  for  draining  its  ftagnating 
waters.  Having  no  male  offspring,  he  left  the  kingdom  to 
LACED-fiMON,  whofe  mother  was  called  Taygeta^  ,and  from 
her  a  neighbouring  mountain  was  named  Tnygetus*  Lacedx- 
mon  married  SPARTA,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  after  whom' 

•  In  the  war  a^Inft  the  Perfians,  it  wti  the  only  city  in  ArgSlit  that  fent  tffift- 
aocc  to  the  Lsccaarroooians.  On  this  account  the  people  of  Argot  and  T^£a  «itf 
fiei^e  to  Mycenae,  at  a  time  when  the  Laceda»inoni«ns,  from  domeftic  diftie&y  cooJd 
not  afford  it  relief  j  and  having  tiken  the  ciry,  levelled  It  wLih  the  ground,  DmUr^ 
xi.  65. 

he 


Cafior  and  Potfufc,    '  4ff 

lie  ciHed  tlie  dtj  and  gate  his  own  n^one  ta  tlie  eenotryw 
But  this  diainaion  was  not  obferved.  His  fon  AMYCLA& 
boiit  the  town  A vtcLA.  Here  the  tomb  of  his  yotingeft  foo 
HTACINTHUS  (Amfcndes,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  162.)  a  joath 
femarkable  for  his  beauty,  was  ftanding  in  the  time  of  rm^ 

ttUS*»   HI.  I. 

WelmowJittle  about  the  firft  kings  of  Sparta  or  Lacedse^  \ 
mon,  but  their  names. '  The  mod  famous  was  TYNDARUS 
or  TyndMreusj  the  fon  of  OebUhs^  who  was  placed  oil  the 
throne  by  Hercules*  He  married  LED  A,  the  daughter  oC 
TheJHuff  with  whom,  while  pregnant,  Jupiter  is  fatd  to  have 
had  commerce  under  the  form  of  a  fwan,  Ovid.  ep»  viii.  67* 
whence  (he  is  fabled  to  have  laid  two  eg^s ;  from  the  one  of 
which  were  produced  P^Z/vx  and  Httina  to  Jupiter;  and  from 
^the  other,  Cajlor  and  Chftemrutjlra  to  Tyndarus,  Hy^n»  77. 
&  78.  The  two  former  were  fappofed  to  be  immortal,  and 
the  two  latter  mortal^  &rv.  in  Virg,  ^n.  ii.  6of*  vi.  I2i.s 
Hfgifu  80.  Horace  makes  both  Caftor  and  Pollux  to  fpring 
from  the  fame  eggf,  Sfat.  ii.  i.  26. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  were  dift'mgutihed  for  manf. 
exploits.  They  accompanied  Jafon  in  the  Argonautic  expedi^ 
tion,  Paufan.  iii.  24.  Having  landed  in  Bithjnia^  afterwards 
called  Behryda^  from  a  nation  in  Thjrace  that  fettled  there^ 
%irah»  xit-  541.  Pollux  conquered  and  flew  Amycus^  the  fon 
of  Neptune,  and  king  of  that  country,  in  the  combat  of  the 
ctjhu^  to  which  Amycus  ufcd  to  challenge  all  (Irangers^  &erv.  in 

*  This  boy  was  the  AiTOorite  of  Apollo,  an4  being  killed  by  an  accidental  Ibtkt 
of  the  iijcut  or  qooir,  was  b^  that  god  changed  intoaflawer,  which  ftiU  bears  his  name^ 
having  rwo  letters,  A  1,  inlcrtbod  on  ir,  exprelTive  of  ApolIo*i  grief.  The  Spartana 
intt|tuted  a  feftival  in  memory  of  this  youth,  called  Hyacinthia,  OvM.  Mm,  s. 
t6z.— aao.  J  Pmfan,  iii.  10.^^19.;  PRn.  xxi.  il.  Hyaciochot  it  called  (nm 
his  coqntry,  TjcNAklnai,  Owd.  h  Wm,  1S3,  and  OEBA|.roBs,  2k,  106.  &  $90l 

-f*  Caflor  and  Foflux  are  from  TyndSrus  called  TTMOAaiDx,  OW.  ilf«/.  viiT, 
307  ;  and  Osbalidx,  from  their  granafatlier,  OviJ.  Fafl.  v.  705.  \  5r«r.  7M.  r* 
4)3,  alio  PocRi  LxDJK,  Httrat,  od»  i.  la.  25. ;  and  DioscSai,  f.  «•  the  childroa  of 
Japitrr,  Cie.  JNat.  D.  iii-  fti*  Sometimes  Castor  as,  Plw  *it.  aa.  Fultua  it  alfo 
called  FoL  LUCKS,  Phut,  Baceh.  Iv.  8,  ^3  and  both  Caftor  and  Pollux,  o  ami  Not 
PfLLox,  Harat.  od.  iii.  zt),  uie.  So  Hell^na  was  called  TykpAr is,  •liif,  Virg. 
i£n.  ii.  601.  From  OtHUus,  the  father  of  Tyndareas,  the  coantry  of  Laconia  was 
called  Oeba  LiA,  Stat,  AckilL  i.  20  So  Tannttm,  betauie peopled  by  a  colony  from 
LaceHsemon,  yirg.  G.  iv.  1^5.  Matret  OebaTia  or  'OthaTidUy  denotes  Ssh'tnt  or  R^^ 
man  mat  mis,  becaufe  fome  Lacedacmootanf  are  fuppofed  10  hav«  fettled  ia  diatcouotry, 
OW.  Fafi.  iii.  a^o*  0<biSu  pyrftara^  i  e.  Laanka^  Srat.  SiU.  i.  a.  151.  Obba- 
LXA  PBLL  ex.  Helen,  (hfid,  rem.  amor.  3${t.  called  alfo  Ten  aria  harita,  Ovii* 

S.  xiii.  45. ;  TjBNAais  soror,  J^.  vUi.  ya.  and  Titus  Tarius,  king  of  the  Sabinet, 
cbalios,  J^.  t.  a6o.     So  Hyacinthus  is  called  I'mn^'idts^  -i«,  liraiB  cape  Tsaa- 
|^s,-and  Oekalidesf  Ovid.  Mot.  x.  i^a.  ic  196. 


4f  ^  PJbitkm  S^off  rfLaaddmm. 

Itrsr«  Mn.  V.  3f73.s  Fal.  FUc.  W.  i66. 8te.  whence  PDQot'eamd 
t»  be  efteemed  the  god  of  boxing:  and  wreftliiif ,  B.  (^  Sutt 

mh.  W.  7.  48. Caftor  diftingaiflied  himieif  by  his  IktU  itf 

managifig  horfes  i  hence  he  was  worlhipped  as  the  patron  of 
ffidiffSf  Ovid.  F0/k  ▼.  700.  Mft*  viii.  301*  jim.  iit.  2.  54.  Bot 
'  this  Ikill  in  horfemanfliip  is  alfo  fometimes  afcribed  to  Polba^ 
yirg.  G*  iii.  89.  called  by  Virgil  Amtcljius)  and  aUb  by  Odd^ 
JSp*  viii.  71.  from  jimJcUf  z  town  tweficy  ftadia^  or  two  wakn 
and  a  half  from  Lacedsemon,  Polyt.  r.  19.  where  tbefe  two 
brothers  were  brought  up;  hence  the  town  is  called  Lak^ 
jtmycUt^  Stat,  Theb.  vli.  163.;  SiL  ii.  434.  «»-^They- carded 
•ff  from  Colchis  the  ftatue  of  Mars,  Pm^mu  iit.  19.  la  i 
Ikorm,  while  they  w^re  praying  to  the  gods  for  affiftance^ 
IWo  flames  appeared  to  play  about  their  heads,  DioJhr.  iv.  43.1 
MypH,  14.  and  foon  after  there  Was  a  calm :  whence  they 
came-  to  be  confidered  as  the  gods  of  mariners;  and  theft 
flames  (ignes/atui)^  which  frequently  appear  at  fea  in  irarm 
Countries,  were  afcribed  to  Caftof  and  Poltaz,  and  called  He« 
ttSAf  Ptin.  ii.  37.  If  double,  they  were  eftcemed  an  omeil 
df  good  weatheri  U.  and  the  contrary  if  fingle ;  which  is  ftill 
the  cafe.  This  appearance  Horace  is  foppofed  by  fome  to  call 
HLBA  STELLA,  Od,  u  12«  27,  but  it  is  morc  proper  here  to  take 
Jk/la  for  JlelJa,  literally  two  bright  (lars  in  Gemni^  called  Cs/h^ 
$nd  Pailttx^  ox  Fratres  Helena^  much  attended  to  by  mariners  | 
thus,  Od^  i.  3. 2.  iv.  8.  31.;  Ovid.  Fafi.  v.  720. 

The  oondua  of  CaOor  and  Pollux  to  LYNCEUS  and  Jdasg 
cannot  be  ranked  among  thofe  great  adiions  by  which  Horace 
fays  they  merited  divine  honours  after  death,  Ep-  ii.  i*  5.  Od.  iv. 
5*  35*  &  8.  31. — ^Ltnceus  and  Idas  were  natives  of  Meflenia, 
who  alfo  went  with  Jafon  in  the  expedition  to  Colchis,  IJygift* 
14.  They  were  the  fons  of  Aphireus,  king  of  Mefienia,  who 
was  born  of  the  fame  mother  with  lyndareus,  Pau/an.iii.  t. 
or  according  to  Hyginus,  the  fans  of  Aphareus  and  Arena^  the 
daughter  of  (^^^/v/ /  fo  that  in  either  cafe  they  were  cott(tn« 
germans  to  Caftor  and  Pollux. 

LYNCEUS  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  quicknefs  of  fight, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  feen  things  concealed  below  ground,  as 
it  is  fuppofed,  from  his  firft  having  difcovered  mines,  Hygin.  14. 
9nd  to  have  penetrated  with  his  eyes  to  the  infernal  regions, 
VaUr.  Flatc.  Arg,  i.  464.  whence  any  perfon  remarkable  for 
quicknefs  of  (ight  was  called  Ltnceus,  Horat.  Sat.  u  2.  90, 
ip.  i.  I.  aS«(  Cu:.  Fam.  ix.  2.  as  one  Strabo,  who  is  reported 
to  have  feen  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fivo 
tnilcs,  and  to  have  difcemed  from  Lilybseum  the  Carthaginian 

flea 


lect  €Miic^  out  of  the  pact  ot  CM^^e^  to  9$  to  oouiifc  did 
aumbei'  of  fliips,  Plin.  vii,  zt.i  FaL  M^n.  u  8-  mU.  14. 

Caftor  and  roUux,  falling  in  lore  ^ith  che  brides  of  I^yieim 
WbA  Idas^  the  dMgbte^s  of  LeucippiM,  (LfiUciPPlOB^  Qw4*  ^* 
Kvtf  327.)  ciraed  thefti  oflF  by  force.  Ljaceuay  endewroiiiriac 
10  recover  his  miftrefa,  was  flain  by  Caftor,  who  in  his  tiar9 
was  killed  by  Idas.  PoUiiz»  in  revenge,  flew  Idas,  Hypn.  80.$ 
but  Ovid  reprefcQts  this  matter  diferently»  Fafl*  v»  ^^  &c.-*-*  - 
Paofanias  fays,  that  diis  conteft  was  about  tome  cattk  i  asd 
Aat  after  the  death  of  Lynceos  and  Idas  the  govemmeot  oC 
Meflenu  ftil  to  Neftor,  the  fon  of  Neleui,  iv,  3. 

Pollux  obtained  leave  from  Jupiter  to  ihare  lus  imnioict^lkf 
with  bis  brother,  and  to  live  and  die  for  a  day  altematsli^ 
Honur^  Odjf.  xi.  joz.  tLc,  hence  fatd  by  Virgil yra/rfw  aUfrm 
m9rte  ndemjfey  j£n.  vt»  lai.;  and  to  pafs  one  day  in  heavea 
and  another  alternately  in  the  infernal  regions,  Sii*  vl*  395* 
xin*  8.05.;  Pindar.  Nem.  Oi.  x.  Jlroph.  4.  fo  Pluto  fpeaks  q£ 
retabuog  both,  Stat.  Tbek.  viii*  50.  hence  from  their  motnal 
s&fUon  they  are  called  Pii  Lacones,  Martial.  ix«  4.  1 1»  .Ths 
fiiundation  of  this  £ible  was,  that  Caftor  and  Pollux  wece  fiip* 
pofed  to  have  been  converted  into  the  conftellation  called  Gb- 
MiKi,  or  Thi  Tvfinf^  Hygin.  Aftron,  it*  22.  iXiofecund4tfidn9> 
LxDJB,  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  11.  29.  in  which  are  two  bright  ftars^ 
one  in  the  head  of  each,  which  never  rife  or  fet  together ;  but 
when  one  of  them  finks  below  the  horizon,  «the  other  is  above 
it,  and  the  contrary,  OwV.  Ih. 

HELENA  was  reckoned  the  moft  beantiful  woman  of  her 
thnc.  When  very  yoimg  (he  was  carried  off  by  Thefcus,  king 
of  Athens,  and  his  friend  Perithous  *»  but  her  brothers  Caftor 
»nd*Pollux  brought  her  back  by  force  of  arms,  otrab.  ix.  396.  \ 
Hygln.  79.;  Ovid.  ep.  xvi.  147.  Many  of  the  chief  prlaces  in 
Greece  (ought  her  in  marriage.  Tyndareus^  at  a  lofs  how  to 
determine  among  the  competitors,  left  by  preferring  one  he 
(hould  offend  all  the  reft,  was  SKivifed  by  UlyiTes,  who  htmr 
felf  was  one  of  the  fuitors,  but  whofe  hopes  were  not  very 
fanguine,  to  leave  the  choice  entirely  to  the  virgin  herfelf,  and 
to  IjiQd  the  fuitors  by  an  bath  to  ftand  by  her  determination, 
alfo  to  bind  rhemfelves  to  prote£b  her  honour,  whomfoever  of 
them  fhe  (hould  prefer.  This  being  agreed  on,  Helena  deter* 
mined  in  favour  of  M£N£LAus,  the  fon  of  Atreus ;  who  thus 
became  king  of  Sparta,  upon  the  reftgnation  of  TvndareuSt 
ffjgin.  78.  The  form  of  adminiftering  this  oath  to  the  fuitors 
is  defcribed  by  Paufanias,  iii.  20.  Ulyffes,  for  his  fervicfs^ 
obtained  PxNfiLOPB^  the  daughter  of  Icarius  CLckKi^.  Adis.  Ovid. 

lb- 
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lb.  393.)  ztA  niece  tJil^jnita'eui^  whofebehlviottr  lrom*tlke 
beginrting  was  fuch  as  gave  Ulyfles  no  caufe  to  regret  his  dif* 
lippointment  in  Helen,  A. 

Heleha  lived  with*  Menelaus  for  three  years  with  eveif 
lippearance  of  conjugal  happinefs.  She  bore  a  daughter  to  him 
called  HEltMl6rrB.  But  Paris  the  fon  of  Priam,  having  come 
to  Sparta  on  anembaiTy,  by  his  infinnating  manners,  hl<;  fpicn^ 
did  dreft  and 'equipage,  Horat^  od.  iv.  9.  13.;  Ovid.  ep.  xvi.  8c 
xvii.  .feduced  her,  and  carried  her  off  with  him  to  Troy  *.  Me^ 
nelaus  foUcited  the  affidance  of  ali  the  princes  of  Greece,  (a 
revenge  this  injury.  A  cbnfedei^cy  for  that  purpofe  was  formed, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  AG  AM£MNON,  king  of  Mycdnxi 
and  brother  to  Menelaus.  A  lift  of  the  Grecian  leaders  and  their 
difierent  fdrces  i^  giveO'  by  Homer,  U.  li*  and  after  bim  by 
Hyginus,  fdb^  97.  Next  to  Agamemnon  and  MeneUus,  the  diidF 
*erc  ACHILLES,  the  fon  of  Peleus^  {Pendis^^  king  of  Pfathia 
and  LarifTa  in  Theil^ly,  and  of  the  fea-goddefs  Thbtxs,  with 
his  fon  PYRRH0S  or  NegptoUtnus^  and  his  friend  Patroclus, 
the  {00  ti  Mino^tiusy  (MiNiETiADEs,)  and  grandfon  of  Addr 
fAcTORlDfis)    by  J£gina}    ULYSSES,  the  fon  of  Laniis^ 

«  Hecaba  the  daughter  of  Cif&us  king  of  Thrace  {Gfi^tt  '^Idis)  and  wile  of  Pifoif 

when  ihe  was  wiih  child  of  Paris,  dreamed  that  fhe  hid  brought  forth  a  torch,  Firg, 

J£n.  vii.  319    X.  704. ;   JpcUod^r,  iii.  ra.  5.     The  footbrayert  being  toofulted  j  de- 

ciartd,  that  what  flie  fliould  produce,  would  caufe  the  deitru^ioa  of  Troy-    On  whi^ 

aCGOont  Ptiam  ordered  the  iofant  to  be  expoied  00  mount  Ida.     But  he  was  leemtljr 

.  brooght  up  at  the  hoofe  of  a  ihepherdy  aod  when  he  reached  the  age  of  naaahood,  be* 

came  a  Oiepberd  himfelf,  under  the  name  of  ALEXANDER  ot  PARIS.     While  be 

foftained  that  cbarai£ier  he  formed  a  connettion  with  the  nymph  Ocn5hb,  Ovid,  tf,  ▼• 

ind  jktermined  the  coatcft  between  Juno,  Minerva',  and  Venus  about  the  golden 

nppie*     1  he  godoeflesy  by  the  appointment  of  Jupiter,  appeared  befora  him  aa  "a  judge, 

nod  pleiKied  each  her  own  caufe.    Juno  offered  bim  power,  Minerva  wifdoili,  adl 

Vennt  the  moft  be^rifut  woman  in  the  world,  if  be  decei mined  in  her  favour.     Paris 

•dindgcd  the  golden  apple  to  Veooa  \  and  thus  incurred  the  boftiltty  of  the  two 

other  goddelfes  ever  after  againtt  the  Trojan  nation,  ^iV^.  ^».  i.  26.  {  Hvrgi,  U* 

J.  15.  \o.\  OviJ.  ef,  xvi.  43.;  Hyg^n,  92.;  hence  he  is  calieJ  Fat^s  mu/hJMt 

50*0 IX,  H^roi.  od  111.  3.  18.  ftC    The  indignation  of  Juno  was  (lill  farther  incriaJed 

againft  the  Trojans,  by  Jupiter  making  Ganymedes,  a  beautiful  boy,  the  loo  of  Troi, 

his  cup  bearer,  in  place  of  Hini,  the  daughter  of  Juno,  and  goddefa  of  youth* 

Oanymedes  was  carried  %ff  from  Ida,  by  an  eagle,  (Joyit  armiger,)  at  the  comnasd 

of  Jvpiier,  Firg.  JEn,  2.  iS.  f.  25%*  |  OwL  IkUt,  x.  155. ;  Bauj^n,  t»  %^*\  iUrsk 

W.  iv-  4*  4* 

Pvi*  being  difcovered  and  recognifed  by  hia  parents,  was  feot  into  Greece  with  a 
fleet,  to  recover  fftfi9,ef  the  fider  of  Priam,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Hercules, 
and  given  to  Teirmon,  ftt  ^,  aco.  But  Paris,  inftcad  of  executing  this  commifioOp 
cam«  tp  (he  court  of  Menelaus,  where  he  was  kafpitably  entertained  by  that  pt:UB$^ 
nod  Menelaus  'r>«>ing  In  the  mean  time  obliged  to  go  to  Crete,  Paris,  in  his  abfencc* 
by  the  aid  of  Venu«,  carried  ciff  H^l^a,  to  revenge,  as  he.  pretended  the  detention  of 
M^hnei  and  on  that  acconnt  he  was  countenanced  by  PrianiL  He  is  called  lojiva 
ADOLTEP,  Oiwi.  tp  xlx.  17.  Latdtnm  oduUtTst  fam^ut  hosfes,  tfac«<.  si^.  iii* 
3.  a5.  and  (he  fltip  in  whi^h  hc  iMA^tA^l^htndU  Mi«ii,  ium  Phetccles^  the  bwMtf^ 
«f  it,  Qmid,  ep.  xtI.  12  • 

{J^aertUdes^ 
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fJLaertiiLiu;^  king  of  Ithaca  |  AJ  AX,  the  fan  of  TJumm^  kinf 
ofSalamis,  and  his  brother  Tsucer  ;  DioM£o£s,  the  fon  oC 
Tjdeus^  {Tyiides^)  king  of  ^r^o/  in  j£tolia;  Nestor,  tbcfoa 
otNeletdSf  {NfJldeSf)  king  of  Pylos  and  Mefseniai  with  his  (ba 
Archilochus;  Palamedes,  the  fon  of  Nauplius,  (NaupHd'* 
Jiif)  king  of  Euboea;  IdomI^nbus  and  Merionrs  from  Crete  s 
PhiloctItes,  the  fon  of  Paarif  from  Meliboea^  £&MiLys^ 
the  fon  of  Admetus^  from  Perrhaebia,  and  EutypVus  from,  Oreb^ 
menus  or  Ormenlusj  all  three  from  TheOal^r  9  Thoas,  thp  fon^oC 
Andremon,  from  i^tolia ;  Machaon,  the  fon  of  Mfculafms^ 
and  his  brother  Podaltrius^  both  remarkable  for  their  (kill  ia 
phyGc ;  SibtneluSf  TheffandruSf  Epeus^  tKe  framer  of  the  Tro* 
jzik  hof{t  \  AthSmas  and  Thoas i  Calchoif  the  augnf,  thc  fon 
of  Thcftor,  (Thestorides,)  &c. 

The  rellitution  of  Helena  having  been  refufed  by  Priam» 
Ikrodoi.  i.  2.  &  j.  thefe  chiefs  fet  fail  for  Troy,  which  thef 
took  after  a  fiege  of  ten  years.  During  the  war  Mendaot 
behaved  with  great  bravery.  The  condu£l  of  Helen  is  differentlf 
reprefented ;  by  the  Roman  writers,  ufualiy  in  an  unfavourable 
light.  Hence  (he  is^  called,  by  Horace,  Lacana  adulUrat  Od«  iii.  3* 
25.  and  infamts^  £pod.  17.  42.  After  the  death  of  Paris,  wha 
was  ilain  by  Philofietes,  Hygin,  112.  (he  married  DaiPHOBUs^ 
the  brother  of  Paris,  whom  fibe  betrayed  to  Menelaus,  the  night 
in  which  Troy  was  taken,  Firg.  jEn.  v'u  525.  by  whom  his  body 
was  dreadfully  mangled,  3.  495. — 530.  to  which  Horaco 
alludes,  OJ.  iv.  9.  22.  After  this  (he  fcems  to  have  fled  to  the 
temple  of  Vefta  for  protection,  lb.  i.  567V  But  commentatorsi 
differ  about  the  manner  of  reconciling  thefe  two  pa(rages  \  fome 
think  the  latter  an  interpolation.  Helena  returned  to  Sparta, 
with  Mepelaus,  Pau/an.  x.  25*  who  is  faid  to  have  wandered 
over  many  countries  in  his  way  home,  Strab,  i.  38.  &c.  among! 
the  red  to  have  gone  to  Egypt,  lb.  on  the  coaft  of  which.  Hero* 
dotus  fays,  that  Paris  was  driven  in  failing  from  Sparta  with 
Helen ;  and  that  (he  was  detained  there  by  Proteus  the  king  of 
tbat  country,  who,  after  the  dedruAion  of  Troy,  reftored  her 
to  Menelaus,  ii.  112.  &c.  A  temple  was  confecrated  tg  Mo-. 
nelaus,  near  the  place  where  he  and  Helen  were  buried,  Pau/an* 
iii.  ly.;  buttherearedifferentaccounu  about  her  death.  Some 
£iy,  that  being  expelled  from  Spaita  after  the  death  of  Mene- 
laus, by  liis  illegitimate  fons  and  fuccefTors  Nic0jlriitus  and 
Mtgopenthu^  (he  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  (he  was  put  to  death 
by  otdtv  of  Po/yxo,  the  widow  of  TlfpaiSinus,'q\xeta  of  that 
ifland,  becaufe  (he  had  lod  her  hufband  in  the  Trojan  war, 
wluch  Helen  had  excited,  Ibid. 

3  After 


4f^  FabuhUs  Hifiwy  of  LaeeddmoH* 

Aft<n^  the  cxpulfion  of  Ttfamines^  the  fon  of  Ortfteri  t^f  #id 
tUtncXiAsCiftep.  4oB.  EuftTsTRtMBS  and  P^ocxfts,  the  foilt  of 
Afifto^ecnus,  fpruag  from  Hercules,  (bared  the  fovcfergotj  stt 
Ijacedieinon,  and,  from  their  time,  the  fc^ptre  always  continued 
^he  jointlf  fwayed  by  two  kin|8  of  their  defcendants*  Eurjf^ 
fMi»/j'Wli»'fueceeded  by  his  ton  Agu^  from  whom  ail  the 
defccAdant^  of  that  line  were  called  Ac^DiB  $  thofe  of  the  othe^ 
Koe  were  called  EuRTTioN^DiE,  from  Eurytmif  tfacgrandfonof 
IP^odes. 


IV.  Pabulous  HisTORt  2/*C0RINTH|  Etii^  and  AR€4BfA% 

OlS YPHUS,  the  fon  of  ^!61u«  [JEUies),  (not  of  ^Eohis  tiie 
*^  g04  <rf  the  winds,  but  of  a  king  of  Thcffaly,  Apothior.  i.  7. 
3«(  &rv»  in  f^rg.ru  585.)  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of 
Gorimb^  Pan/an.  ii.  t.  &  3.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  cunning 
and  his  robberies,  on  which  account  he  was  flain  by  Thefeas,  king 
•f  Athens.  His  puniftiment  in  the  infernal  regions,  was  to  roU 
a  large  ftone  vp  a  mountain,  which,  when  it  reached  the  top^ 
always  rolled  back  again  to  the  foot  \  hence  he  is  faid  to  be  con*« 
demned  to  eternal  labour,  Horat.u.  14.  19.;  Homer.  OJyffi  xi-i 
(Md.  Met.  x\\u  26.;  Hygin.  60.%  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  5.  &  41. 

Sifyphtts  was  fncceeded  by  his  fon  Cr£on  i  hence  Sifyphui 
0pti,  the  riches  of  Creon,  Ovid*  ep.  xii.  204. 

SALMON^US,  the  king  of  Elis,  was  brother  to  Sisf  phas, 
jtpoUodon  i.  7*^  3.  He  claimed  divine  honours  from  his  fubjedb^ 
Tb  imitate  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  he  conftruded  a  brazea 
bridge,  over  which  he  ufed  to  ride  in  his  chariot,  darting  torchea 
and  firebrands  among  the  people  in  imitation  of  lightning.  But 
Jupiter  provoked  at  fuch  impiety,  flruck  him  with  a  thunder* 
bolt,  and  hurled  him  headlong  to  the  infernal  regions,  whciV 
he  was  placed  near  his  brother,  f^irg*  ASn.  vi.  S^S'''^595'9 
Hygin.  61.  f  DiodorAv*  68.^  ApoJlodor.  i.  9.  7. 

• 

The  firft  king  of  Arcadia  was  PELASGUS,  whence  the 
country  was  anciently  named  Pelasgia,  Pau/an*  viii.  i.  His 
ibn  LycXom  fucceeded,  who  builc  the  city  LtcosOra,  on 
mewixLycitus.  He  called  Jupiter  by  the  name  of  Ltcjeos, 
and  inftituted  a  feftival  in  honour  of  him,  called  Lycaa  or  Lu-' 
rcRCALiA.  Lycion  was  contemporary  with  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens  I  but,  as  Paufanias  fays,  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  the 

knowledge 
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hwwledge  of  divine  things^  For  Cecrops  was  the  firft  who 
called  Jupiter  Supreme  or  the  tiighefiy^nd  offered  to  him  only 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  Lycaon  facrificed  not  only  other 
animals^  but  alfo  human  vi£bims ;  on  which  account  he  is  re<« 
ported  to  have  been  changed  into  a  wolf,  A.  2*  The  wicked** 
nefs  of  men  is  faid  to  f)ave  been  fo  great  in  the  time  of  this 
king,  that  Jupiter  defcended  from  heaven  to  examine  every 
thin^  himfelf  undc;r  a  human  form.  He  came  to  the  houfe  of 
Lycaon  ;  who^  to  try  his  divinity,  fet  before  him  the  flcfli  of  a^ 
human  body-  Jupiter  deftroyed  the  houfe  with  lightning,  and 
turned  Lycaon  himfelf  into  a  wolf,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  211.— a39  % 
in  lb.  433,  Hygin,  Aftr.Xu  4. 

CALLISTO,  the  daughter  of  Lycion,  called  alfo  Heldce^ 
having  brought  forth  a  fon  to  Jupiter,  was  by  Juno  changed 
into  a  bear.  Her  fon  was  named  ARCAS  \  from  whom  the 
iCountry  was  called  Arcadia^  and  the  people  Arddes.  Areas 
taught  the  Arcadians  the  art  of  making  bread  from  corn,  and 
doaths  from  wool,  Paufan.  viii.  4.  Areas,  while  hunting,  ac* 
cording  to  Ovid,  was  about  to  (hoot  the  bear  into  which  his 
mother  was  metamorphofed.  But  Jupiter  prevented  it;  and 
converted  them  both  into  contiguous  conftellations ;  .Ca///^9 
into  Ursa  major,  or  The  greater  ^ear  :  called  alfu  temo  piger^ 
from  the  flownefs  of  its  motion,  Stat.  Theb.  i.  371.  and  Areas 
into  ARCTOPHfLAX,  or,  The  Keeper  cf  the  Bear^  ( glacialis  poi-'^ 
titorljRsSy  Stat.  Theb.  1.  693.)  called  alfo  Bootes,  Ovid.  Met. 
ii.  409.  &c. :  Hygln.  177.  j  AJlron.  ii.  4.  near  the  north  polcj 
hence  Lycaonius  axis,  the  north  pole,  Ovid.  Trifl.  iii.  2.  2. 


V.    Fabulous  Histout  of  ATTIC?X. 

'T^HE  firft  king  of  Attica,  according  to  Paufanias,  i.  2.  was 
•■•  ACTiEUS,  from  whom  the  country  was  called  Act^a^ 
lb*  &  Strab,  ix.  391.  whence  AElaa  arva^  the  country  of 
Attica*,  Ovid.  Met.  1.  313.  But  CECROPS  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  firft  king  of  Attica,  from  whom  the  inhabitants 
were  called  CECBOPiDiS,  Herodot.  viii.  44. ;  Vir^*  ^n.  vi,  21.  I 

*  But  the  name  of  Acta  nr  AElka  is  commonly  dnived  from  Afily  a  narrow  traA 
^  country  running  along  the  {hore  becvieen  the  fea  and  the  mountains,  («ir0  Ta  a^adac 
•va  au.ttaT»,  ^uod  ih'i  fmngailt  j€  unff^tf)  which  waa  the  cafe  with  a  great  part  of -AttiCB* 
St'oi.  is.  ^91,  whence  .S^a^  the  (hott,  t/ep,  Agrf.  8. 5  Gc.  Vtrr.  v.  25.  &  31.5  F*«. 
ix.  6.  j  Virg,  Mh,  v.  613.  and  Scrvius  fays,  that  JirficyntktHj  a  mountain  lu  Baotia, 
has  the  cpithec  Actaus  Joined  to  it  by  Vixgil,  Ecl^  ii.  24.  becaufe  it  is  near  the 
Ao€t(q.  titerdli$)  But  A6iaut  is  commonly  put  for  yitbtnunfu  ia  the  |.oets»  tUf 
wfaoai  only  the  word  t«  Juit^^On/td,  Mtt.  it.  554.  yso.  tii.  68t.  irc» 

£e  Ovid, 


4l8  Fabulous  Hijlory  of  Attica*, 

*  • 

O^id.  Met.  vii.  <?7C. ;  Stat*  Theb.  xii.  570.  vihtnct  CectipiSi 
"iJis,  an  Athenian   woman,  JuvenaL  vi.    186.  and  Ceicropiut^ 

"Athenian,  Herat,  od.  ii.  I.  12.  j  V'trg.  G.  iv.  177.  j  Martial,  xi. 

•  4*^.  Cecropia^  fc.  tcrra^  -K.e.  Attica,  Catull.  62*  79.  &  9Vra 
Cecr^pis^  Ovid.  cp.  x.  ico.  Juvenal  ufes  Cecro fides  for  any 
perfon  dcfccnded  from  a  very  ancient  faraily,  vHi.  46.  &  53. 

Cedrops  is  faid  to  have  cocue  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  Diodar,  i. 
^3.  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Trcjan  war,  or  on€^ 
thcuf^nd  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  before  the  Chriftian 
'xxn.     He  married  the  daughter  of  hGcstw^i  PaufaH,  i.  2.     He 
is  reprefented  as  of  two  forms,  {^gtminusy  Ovicf.  Met.   ii.  55J- 
biformist  JuUin.  if.  6.)  half  a  man  and  half  a  Terpen t;  becaufe, 
as  Juftin  fays,  he  firit  inftituted  marriage,  lb.     To  him  fomc 
aTcribe  the  introduftion  of  letttrs  into  Greece,   Taeit.  Ann.  si. 
14.     He  firft  induced  the  inhabirntits  of  Attica,  formerly  fcat- 
tcrcd  over  the  Ci)untry,  to   live   in   fmall  town^>  or  boroughs, 
{tfoXn^',)  ThiicydiJ.  ii.  15.     The  next  king  was  Cranaus   a  na- 
tive of  tbc  place  ;  whofc  daughrcr,  Attiiis,  gave  name  to  the 
country,  Faufan.  \.  2. ;  ^irah.  ix.  397.  whence  Atthl.deSy  Athe- 
nian  women*,  S/if.  Theb.   xii.   536.     She  married  Amphic- 
TYON,  who  dethroned  her  father ;  and  who,  in  his  turn,  wa$ 
expelled   by  tRiCHTHONius,  the  fon  of  Vulcan,  Paufan.  ib. 
f proles ^ne  tnatre  creata,)   according  to  the  fable  related,  Ovid. 
M€i.  ii.  552. — 565*5  Hjgin,  166.;  Apollodor.  iii.  14.6-     To 
him  Virgil  afcri&fcs  the  invention  of  chariots,  G.  iii.  113.     So 
Fliny^  vii.  56.  whence  he  was  converted  into  a  conftellatioa, 
called  Auriga,  the  waggoner. 

PANDlON,  his  fon,  fucceeded,  whence  Panii^nius  monSf 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  720. ;  Pandioni^  arctSf 
Claudian  de  rapt.  Proferp.  ii.  19.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
Tereus,  king  of  Thracc,^ (hence  called  Odr^tus  tyrannus^  Ovid- 
Remed.  Am.  459.}  to  whom  he  gave  hift  daughter  Pto^ni^  or 
Procne^  \tk  marriage.     Tereus  offered  violence  to  PbUomeh^  the 

*  Atuca  wasalfo  called  Moysopia,  froa3oneAf<>/>/o^ior/lf0^i^x,Strab*iz.44.3. : 
}ifnce  MoPioptA  ukbs,  Athens^  Q-old,  ejf,  Tiii.  fx,  \  loniA  from  loo,  (hefiaii  of 
JCtubus\  aod  Poseidonia  fro'm  Nq>tuije;  as  jtsbent  waa  denoimiiated' hom  die 
Greek  name  of  Minervs,  (a&9»»,)  Strab.  Ix,  397.  So  *ttrr»  a  Patlade  diffas  HfifMiit 
Itavcs  AtheM,  Ovid,  Mft,  ii.  835.  Hence  Mopjnph  muri,  for  Athens,  Owd.  Mtt.  «i. 
42'^. ;  and  A9offi/>ibi  juven'u,  for  Tkiptol^mus,  U.  v.  661.  the  foo  ofCeUmsg  the 
Chief  of  EieufiSi  pBujam  i.  14.  i  Choui.  Faft.  iv.  507.  ;  Serv,  in  Ftrg,  O.  i.  17.  wfc^ 
is  faid  to  have  been  6rd  taught  huAandry  by  Ceres,  H.  and  to  have  commttoicated  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  other  oationi.  Favftm.  Tiii.  4.  $  Ck,  Heram.  iv.  6. ;  Tmje.  i.  41.  i 
Verr,  iv.  49.  Cei«s  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  toElett<is  io  ^ueft  of  Pfoferpioey  io  \ht 
time  tii  Cranaui ;  when  the  celebration  of  her  mytlerics  was  firft  inftitutedr  Jh.  ard 
Pavfan.  ii.  14*  calied  TilfSMOPHoaTA,  Hygifi.  147.  bccaufe  Ceics  alfo  6ril  prr. 
fcrlbed  lawt,  Ovid.  Mtt.  v,  343. ;  Diodor.  u  14.  or  becaofe  laws  arc  theefl^  chitrtj 
of  a^ricuicute.  Juilifi  fayf,  Ceres  catM  to  fileilfii  uadcr  fh«  fd{n  cJf  &t«btbeo  » 
ii.  6.    &o  Di«do:u»>i.  2^. 

fifler 


fiftet  6fff&gMt  which  Progne  re&nting  brought  licftru&toii' 
bn  aU  C9ncern€d,  Paufdn^  i.  5. ;  Strab.  ii.  423. — r— The  poei« 
relate,  that  Progne,  anxious  to  fee  her  fifter,  prrevatled  on  Te«. 
reus  to  ^o  and  conduA  her  to  Thrace ;  that  he  having  offered, 
violence  to  Pjiilomela  by  the  way,  when  ihe  expreiled  her  in*-^ 
dignation  at  the  injury  (he  had  {tigered,  he  cut  out  her  tongue, 
aacf  (but  her  up  in  a  tower.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Thrace,  he 
told  Progne  that  her  filter  had  died  by  the  way«  About  a  ye^r 
s^freri  Philomela  having  reprefcutcd  her  fufFcriiigs  on  a  piec& 
of  cloth,  c<)ntrived  to  get  it  conveyed  to  Procne.  She,  difa 
guifiag  her  rcrfentment,  waited  till  the  celebration  of  the  feili« 
Val  of  Bacchus,  which  was  near  :Uvhand,  when  women  ^ere 
allowed  an  uncommon  degree  of  liberty.  Then,  having  libe«^ 
raced  her  filler,  and  concerted  with  her  the  means  of  revenge^ 
Ihc  killed  her  fon  FFYS  or  li^lusy  {TerTides  puer,  Ovid.  lb.  436.) 
€hen  fix  years  old^  andcaufed  him  to  be  ferved  up  to  his  father 
at  an  entertainment*.  When  in  the.  midft  of  the  feaft  T^ereu^ 
defired  to  fee  Itys,  Philomela  fp'rang  forth  like  a  fury,  and  dafhed 
the  bloddy  head  of  the  boy  in  his  face.  While  Tercus  drew  his 
fword  to  flay  them,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe  or  lapwing, 
{EpopSy)  Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne  into  a  fwallowf^ 
and  Itys  into  a  pheafant,  Patifan.  x.  4.  \  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  424.-— 
676. ;  ApoUothr.  iii.  I4.  8*  Hyginus  tells  this  itory  differently, 
fab.  £^^.  Pandion  died  of  grief,  Ovid.  ib.  675.  Thucydides 
(lys  this  tragical  fcene  happened  in  Daulia,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
which  was  then  poffcfTed  by  the  Thracians,  ii.  29.  j  fo  Paufa- 
nias,  1.41.  Ovid  calls  Procne  Cecropis  ales,  i.  e.  avis  Atheni" 
tnjis^  Amor.  iii.  12.  32.  Statius  makes  both  fifters  fwallows, 
and  calls  them  Getica  volucres^  Thracian  birds^  from  the  couii* 
try  of  Tcreus,  Theb.  xii.  4784 

ERECHTHEUS,  the-  fon  of  Pandion,  fucceeded,  from 
whom  the  Athenians  were  called  Erecbthida^  Ovid.  Met.  vii. 
430.  hence  Erechtbea  arces^  Athens,  lb.  viii.  547.  Herodotus 
£eiys,  that  under  hto^  they  were  firil  cziltd  Athenians y  viii.  44. 
His  daughter  Orith^-ia  married  BOREAS,  a  king  of  Thrace, 
who  was  faid  to  have  power  over  the  winds,  and  whom  th9 
Athenians  afterwards  worihipped  as  the  god  of  the  north  wind, 
Hirodoi.  vii.  189.  Ovid  makes  Boreas  carry  ofFOrithyia  by  force, 
AUt.  vi.  707. }  fo  Statius,  Theb.  xii.  630.     Homef^  mentions  ai 

*  yirgU  milces  Philomela  to  do  thi«,  becaufe  it  was  done  on  her  account,  Ed. 

VU79.  . 
^  Hence  Procne  is  called  JnfeVtx  avis  Ctcrofm  ^tmus  ^ttrnum  e^ptokriumy  Hora^. 

W.  iv.  12.  6*  and  Ftuaikais  alttf  a  iWaUow,  Lmcsm,  ad  Pjf9i*  2554 

£  e  2  4^itc 


420-  Fahuhus  htflorj  <f  dttica*,  * 

quite  dificrent  ftory»  //.  xx.  219^1  &c.  Orithyisi  brought  fottir 
twins  lo  Boreas,  called  Calais  and  Zethes,  who  refembled 
rficir  father  in  baring  wings,  Ovii.  lb.  713.  They  were 
among  tbofe  who  went  with  Jafon  {cum  Mlnyis)  in  qucfl.  of 
the  golden  fieecew  Ib4,^']2o.  \ 

PROCRIS,  another  of  P.ind:on'8  daug:hters,  married  Ce* 
phMtuf,  a  king  of  ThefTaly,  the  Ton  of  Deion»  king  of  PhociS| 
Apollodor.  i.  9.  4.  and  grandfon  of  j^.olus,  king  of  Theflaly, 
lb.  i.  7.  J.  hence  called  Bolides,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  672.  Cc- 
phalus  and  Procris  liaving  entertained  fufpicions  of  each  otber^s 
fidelity,  difguifed  themfclvrs  to  put  it  10  the  teft.  The  dif- 
>  covery  of  their  mutual  frailty  produced  ^  reconciliation,  and 
increafed  their  former  fondnefs.  But  Procris  bearing  that 
CcphaluSy  who  wasfoncl  of  hunting,  ufedwhen  fatigued  to  reft 
himfelf  in  the  (hade,  and  frequently  to  invoke  AURA,  or  fhc 
refrefliing  breeze 7  fufprfting  it  to  be  a  miftrefs,  fccretly  attended 
him  ofte  day  at  the  chace,  and  when  he  went  to  refieui  himCtIf 
in  the  (hade,  concealed  herfelf  in  a  bu(h.  When  Cephalus,  as 
ufual,  called  on  Aura  to  come,  (aura  veni^)  Procris  raiCng 
her  head  to  fee  who  (liouid  ;ippear,  c^ufed  a  milling  among  the 
leaves.  Cephalus,  thinking  it  a  wild  beaft,  let  fly  his  unerring 
dart,  and  pierced  her*  to  the  heart.  .  Procris  could  only  utter 
what  was  fufTicient  to  make  Cephalus  perceive  the  caufe  of  her 
groundleCs  jealoufy,  tixl  expired,  Ovtd*  Met.  vii.  690.  &c.; 
Art.  Am.  686.-746.  Ovid  fpeaTcs  of  Cephalus  as  an  Athe- 
nian, Met.  vii.  491.  ARC!  11  US  or  ArccriuSy  the  fon  of  Ce- 
phalus and  Procris,  was  the  father  of  LAl'-R  TES  the  father  of 
Ulyflcs,  Hygin.  189.;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  144. 

In  the  time  of  Ertdhcus  EUMOLPUS,  the  fon  of  Neptune, 
originally  from  Thrace,  was  chief  prieil  [Hierophatites)  of 
Ceres  at  Eleitfis;  whofr  defcendants,  called  EumolpIdjk,  con- 
troued  to  enjoy  that  office  for  many  ages,  Tacit.  Hifi.  iv.  83. 
Eumolpus  was  fo  powerful  iliat  he  engaged  in  war  with  Erech- 
theus.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  fell,  Paufan.  i.  38.; 
Hygir.us  fays  that  Erechthcus  furvivcd,  and  was  obliged  to 
Tacri(ice  one  of  his  daughiers,  to  appcafe  lUe  wrath  of  Neptune 
for  the  death  of  his  fon,  fuh.  46.  and  Cicero  fpeaks  of  daugh- 
ters of  this  king  who  ofT'ereihihemfelveH  up  voluntarily  for  their 
country,  -^hit.  21*;  Fin.  v.  22. j  Flat.  D.  iii.  19.  Divine 
honours  were  appointed  to  Erechthtus  after  his  death,  which 
continued  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  lb. 

A  conteft  having  arifen  among  the  fons  of  Erechtheus  about 
the  fucccffion,  they  referred  the  matter  to,  XuthuSj  tliegrand*- 
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fen  of  Deucalion,  kirtg  of  X^cflaly,  ^ho  had   married  their 
fifter  Crtufa.    He  determined  in  favour  of  CECROPi),  Pqu- 
/w.  viLx. 

CECROPS  II.  was  fuccecdcd  by  his  fon#ANDION  11.  and 
he  by'his  cldcft  fon  iEGEUS,  Paufan.  i..  5. 

In  the  reign  of  JSgeus  DiED  ALUS,  the  fon  of  Eufyhcmus> 
defcended  from  king  Erechtheu^,  a  famous  artifl,  having  flain  > 
his  brother  Perdix^  (of  his  nephew,  according  to  Ov^d,  Met. 
viii.  242.)  out  of  envy  for  his  having  invented  the  ufe  of  the 
few,  Cuiy  fc.  Perdici,  caufa  vecis  ferra  rtpevta  fuit^  Ovid.  lb, 
500.)  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Athens.     He  went  to  Crete, 
where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Mims^  the  king  of  that 
ifland,  who  employed  him  to  conftrufi  the  labyrinth,  a  build* 
ing  with  a  vaft  number  of  dark  and  intricate  windings,  (Secfa- 
qiie per  dubtns  faxen  teBa  viasy  Ovid.  cp.  x.    128.)  from  which 
it  was  almoft  impoRible  to  extricate  one's  felf.     Having  after- 
wards aflfifted  PasiphAe  the  wife  of  Minos,  in  an  intrigue  with 
one  Taurus,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  her  falling  in 
love  with  a  bull,  and  producing  a  monfter  half  a  man  and  half 
a  bull,  called  the  Minotaur,  Strab.  x.  477.  he  was  (hut  up  in 
a  tower  with  his   fon   Icxkus.     He  efc:rped  from  thence  by 
means  of  wings  cemented  with  wax,  on  which  he  flew  to  Sicily,^ 
Ovid.  Met.  viii.  183. — 260.  or,  as  others  fay,  to  Cuma:  in  Italy, 
where  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo.     Icarus,  foaring  too  ^high, 
had  the  wax  of  his  wings  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
fell  into  the  fea,  called  from  him  the  Icarian  s^a.  Paufan, 
vii.  4.;  Herodot.  vii,    170.',  Hygin.  39.  &  40.5  VirgiL  JEfi.  vi^ 
14.'— 33.;  Horat.  od.  i.  3.  34.5  Ovid.  Met.  viii,  183.  Bcc.  ^rt.^ 
Amor.  \\.  21. — 96.     Diodorus  of  Sicily,  who  enumerates  the 
adventures  of  Daedalus,  fays,  that  he  efcaped  from  Crete  in  a 
boat,  and  that  Icarus  was  loft  in  landing  rafhiy  on  the  ifland  of 
Icaria,  iv.  77.     From  the   ingenuity  of  Daedalus,  any  work 
curioully  made  was  called  opus  Dadalum,  v.  -eum^  v.  iEUM,  Virg. 
G.  iv.  179.$  Lucret.  i.  228.  v.  1450.;  fo  Dtedala  Circe^  inge* 
siious,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  282. 

^GEUS  was  long  without  having  children.  At  laft  he  had 
a  fon  by  JBtbra^  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troezen  or 
Troezefity  who  was  called  THESEUS,  ^  (iEciDEs,  Ovid.  ep.  iv. 
59.;  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  546.;  Nepos  ^thra^  Ovid.  lb,  579.)  and 
educated  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather.  He  is  faid  in  fable 
to  have  been  the  fori  of  Neptune,  Hygin.  Afir.  ii.  J.j  Apollodor. 
tit.  15. 7,  hence  he  is  faid  to  be  fprung  from  the  gods,  Virg.  JEn. 
vi.  3^4.' and  called  Neptunius  heros,  Ovid.  ep.  xvii.  21.  Met. 
ix.  I.J  Stat.  Thtb.  xii.  j88.  Neptunius  Thefeus^  lb.^65.  Troczenc 
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is  callc4  from  Pitthcus,  Pittheia  Regna^  Ovid.  cp.  if.icyf 
^geus  U  faid  afterwards  to  have  married  Medea,  upon  her 
feparation  from  Jafon,  by  whom  he  had  a  foh  called  Medu^i 
Jitftin.  ii.  6..  xlii.  o^  But  the  (lory  of  Mpdea  is  diffcrcndy 
lelated,  D/W47rviv.^£.  &  56. 

ANDROGEOS,  the  fon  of  Minos,  kfng  of  Crete,  having 
(een  (Iain  through  envy  by  the  Athenians  atid  MegarenGans, 
becaufe  he  had  vanqui(hed  them  all  in  wreftling,  at  the  feftival 
of  Minerva,  called  Parthenaea,  Serv.  in  Virg,  G,  u  404.  (or  at 
fome  other  feftival ;  for  the  Parthenxa  are  thought  not  to  have 
been  then  inftituted,)  Minos  made  war  on  them,  and  having 
fubdued  the  Megorenfesy  he  forced  the  Athenians  to  accept  of 
peace  on  fuch  terms  as  he  chofe  to  prefer ibe.     They  were 
obliged  to  fend  every  year  to  Crete  feven  young  men,  and  ai 
many  virgins,  chofen  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
After  this  cruel  tribute  had  been  paid  for  fome  years,  Thefeus, 
having  grown  up  to  manhood,  c^^^e  from  Trozine  to  Athens* 
He  flew  feveral  robbers  whom  he  met  with  by  the  way.    Oa 
his  arrival  at  Athens^  he  narrowly  efcaped  being  poifoned  by 
his  ftepmother  ]V(edea,  Ovid*  Met.  vii.  406.     As  the  time  wa^ 
approaching  when  it  was  requifite  to  fend  the  ftipulated  num- 
ber pf  young  men  and  virgins  to  Crete^  Thefeus  infifted  on 
|>eing  allowed  to  go  a$  one  of  the  former.     .£geuS|  with  reloe- 
iance,  at  lad  conTented ;  but  at  his  dcfarture  charged  the  pilot, 
that  if. Thefeus  fhould  be  fuccefsful  in  flaying  the  Minotaur, 
he  fhould  at  his  return  difplay  white  fails;  but    if  not,  he 
fliould  retain  the  black  fails  as  ufual.     After  the  arrival  of  Thc: 
feus  in  Crete,-  ARIADNE,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  falling  in 
lov^  with  him,  explv^ined  to  him  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth ; 
and  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Daedalus  gave  him  a  clew,  by  unwind- 
ingthc  thread  of  which,  (licium  rev9/vendo,)  he  migbt  find  bi^ 
vrsLy  out ;  {Errabunda  regens  tenui  vejiigia  JHo^  CatuU.  62.  1 13-; 
"Duantia  fia  fecyius^  Ovid.  ^p.  iv.   S9'»  J^^'^  djffUHis  fio  tfi 
inyenta  rdeSioy  Id,  Met*  viii.  173*)     Thefeus  flew  the  Minotaur  \ 
^nd  having,  according  to  promife,  carried  off  Ariadne,  9nd  alfo 
her  fifter  Ph^dra,  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  65.  returned  in  fafety  to  his 
native  country.     But  in  ms  joy  he  forgot  to  change  the  fails  { 
3tnd  ^geus,  therefore,  feeing  the  (hip  from  a  Watch-tower  on 
the  promontory  of  Sunium,  Stat^  Tiet.  xii.  625.  return  with 
black  fails,  and  believing  his  fon  to  have  perifiied,  threw  him- 
felf  headlong  into  the  fea,  which  from  him  was  called  the 
^giati  Jea.    T]ie  pofterity  of  ^geus  wefe  called  jEGipfy 
^W.  ep*  ii.  67* 
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Diodorus  fays  that  Thefeus  forgot  to  change  the  fails  froia 
Texation  at  the  lofs  of  Ariadne,  whom  Bacchus  took  from  him, 
iv.  61.  \  fee  Paufan,  x.  29.  Others  relate  that  Thefcus-  bafcly 
left  Ariadne  in  the  ifland  of  Naxos^  and  that  Bacchus,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  love  with  her,  findinf^  her  there  upon  his  re- 
turn from  India,  married  her,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  1 76.  Bacchus 
gave  her  a  beautiful  crown,  which,  after  her  death,  was  changed 
intoa  conftcUation,  called  Crf^ssa  corona,  Ovid.  Trtjt*  v.  3.  42. 
and  Corona  Gnossia,  v.  Gtwjfisy  -tdisy  from  her  native  city 
Gnoflus,  Ovid.  Fa/t,  iii.  459,  &c.  ep.  x,  whence  alfo  Ariadne  is 
callfd  Gnossis,  Id.  ep.  xv.  25.  Thefcus  married  Phaedra^  the 
filler  of  Ariadne, //jt^//i.  43. 

Thefeus  performed  various  other  heroic  anions  rcfemblmg 
thofe  of  Hercules,  his  contemporary,  &trah.  viii,  380.;  Stat. 
Tloeb.  xii.  584.     He  deftroyed  a  terrible  bull  that  tnfeftcd  Atti- 
ca.    He  killed  the  robbers  Sciron,  Procrudes,  and  Scinis,  Strab. 
jx.  391. ;  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  433,  &c.  lb.  409.  and  Cercyon,  ibid. 
413.   He  fubdued  the  Centaurs.    He  flew  Creon  king  of  Thebes 
for  refuCng  burial  to  the  Argives  that  fell  in  the  Thcban  war^ 
and  interred  them  in  the  territory  of  Eieufis,  Paufan.  i.  39, 
IX.  J«  J  Herodot.   ix.   27.;  Hygin.   72.;   Stat.  Theb.   xii.  519.— 
ad  fin.     He  defcended   into  hell  with  his  friend  Pirithous,   to 
carry  off  Proferpine  j  where  Pirithous  being  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  dog  Cerberus,  Tliefeus  remained  in  chains  till  Hercules  ^ 
freed  him  *. 

One  of  the  chief  exploits  of  Thefeus^was  the  conqueft  of  the 
Amazons,  a  nation  of  female  warriors  in  Afia  Minor  -,  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  ufcd  to  cut  or  burn  oflF  their  ri.<ht  bread,  (ex  a 
priv.  et  fJia^oif  tnammay)  that  it  might  not  hinder  them  in  fli  not- 
ing the  arrow,  Diodor.  iu  45. ;  Jt^Jiif^*  ii-  4*  The  Athenians 
are  faid  to  have  gained  a  vii^ory  over  the  Amazons  whtrn  they 
made  an  irruption- into  Attica,  Herodot.  ix.  27.  •  Thefeus  mar- 
ried one  of  them,  HipPOLrTMy  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  534.  by  whom 
he  had  Hippolytus;  hence  Hippolytus  is  called  Amazomus 
viR,  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  2.  and  Amazone  natus,  Alet.  xv.  552. 
Servius  on  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  661.  and  Hyginu.s,  fab.  30,  fay,  that 
it  was  AfUiope^  the  daughter  of  Hippolyte  the  queen  of  the  Ama« 
zoQs.  that  Thefeus  married* 

*  Some  fay  that  Hercolei  alfo  freed  Pirithous ;  and  others,  that  neither  of  them 
eter  returned,  Diothr.  Iv.  63.  Virg'»l  dekribes  Thcfcoa  as  fitting  for  ever  io  ihe  in- 
faaal  itgioDt,  jEr.  ?!•  6.  ly.  in  which  pofture  be  was  reprefented  by  Po)>gnotu«y 
the  paiitety  Pdujan.  x*  29.  Strabo  thinks,  diat  Thefeus  and  Pirithous  were  luppofed 
to  have  defcended  into  the  infv'rnal  re^^'ons,  from  the  diftant  expeditions  which  rhey 
undertook,  i.  48,  Horace  reptefent)  Firkhous  as  bound  io  Tartarus  with  300  ibams, 
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HIPPQLYTUS,  the  fon  of'Thefcus,  (ThesIdes,  0^1  ep. 
nu  65.  Theseius  heroS)  Id*  Met.  xv.  492.)  when  he  grew 
up»  devoted  himfeif  to  hunting,  iind  appeared  regardlefs  of 
the  company  of  women,  Ovid,  ep,  iv,  173.  His  ttepmothcr 
PH-^DRA  fell  in  love  with  him,  in  the  abfence  of  Thcfcusj 
and  when  Hippolytus  fpurned  at  her  propofals,  flic  accufcd 
hxm  to  liis  father  of  dciigns  on  her  virtue.  Thefeus,  enraged  at 
this,  prayed  to  Neptune  to  punifli  his  fon.  Hippolytus  fled 
from  the  wrath  of  his  father,  and  bent  his  courfe  to  Tro^zen, 
his  native  city.  But  while  he  purfued  his  way  along  the  fea« 
(hore,  his  horfes  being  ftartled  by  a  fea-buU,  Ov'td,  Rem.  Am* 
744.  or  fea-calves,  fet  on  him  {jmtnljfi)  by  Neptune,  drove  the 
irhariot  on  the  rocks;  whereby  the  axletree  and  wheels  being 
jbfoken,  Hippolytus  was  thrown  from  his  feat,  and  his  limbs 
being  entangled  in  the  harncfs,  he  was  torn  to  pieces*  Phae- 
dra, hearing  of  his  fate,  confeiTed  her  crime,  and  banged  her- 
felf.  i^fculapius,  at  the  rcqueft  of  Diana,  reftored  Hippoly- 
tus to  life.  After  which  he  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  aiiumed 
jhc  name  of  VIRBIUS,  {([uafi  v\r  bis,)  and  built  the  city  Arir 
cia,  S^rv.  in  Virg.  £n,  vii.  761,;  Ovid.  Met*  xv.  497,  &c, 
^ajl.  iii.  265.;  Pai^an.  \,  22,  ii.  27.  &  32.;  Hygin.  47.  &  49. 
There  Diana  is  faid  to  have  concealed  him  in  an  adjoining 
grove;  whence  horfes  were  ever  after  excluded  from  that 
place,  f^irg,  ib.  Hippolytus  had  a  fon  of  the  fam?  name,  lb, 
7^1.  3c  781.  Diodorus  relates  the  ilory  of  Hippolytus  diiFer- 
eotlyi  iv.  62. 

Thefeus,  in  his  old  age,  was  expelled  fron>  his  kingdoqn.  H9 
retired  to  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  by  whom  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  /lain.  But  there  are  difFerent  accounts 
^bout  the  Qfiannei:  of  his  d^ath,  Paujan*  i*  17. »  Plutarch,  in 
Thef.fn. 

Cimon,  ^fter  he  took  the  iijapd  of  Scyros,  brought  the  bones 
pf  Thefeus  to  Athens,  where  thpy  were  folemnly  interred  pear 
(he  gymnojium  in  the  middle  of  the  city^  and  hi.s  tomb  ferved  as 
^,  fanAuary  for  flaves,  and  pcrfon§  ot  low  rjink,  from  the  op- 
jpr^(Eon  of  more  powerful  citizens,  Ibf 

prorn  Thefeus  the  Athenians  were  called  Thesidje,  FIrg.G. 
ii.  283.  and  Juvennl  mentions  a  poem  written  by  one  Codrus, 
i:clebrating  hi$  explpics,  called  Theseis^  -idisy  I.  2, 

The  fidelity  of  Thefeus  to  Pirithous  was  fp  great,  that  Ovid 
nh^  fides  Thesla  for  the  mod  faithful  friendftiip^  ?V^»  h  3*  66* 
This  Statius  calls  C^cfQpiafides^  Silv,  ii.  6.  5  c. 

MNESTHIUS,  the  fon  of  Pcteus,  9nd  grandfon-of  Erech^ 
(^e^s^  f^cceededj  Paufan,  i.  17.  ii.^5,   iii.  ^8.  who  ;i(fifted 
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Agamemnon  in  the  war  agaiuft  Troy,  Ib.u  x.  11.  s;-.  After 
his  death  DEMOPHOON,  the  fon  of  Thcfcas,  becamo  kin^; 
Paufan.  i.  28.  who  alfo  was  one  of  the  Headers  of^  the  Greeks  ia 
the  Trojan  war ;  and  having  in  his  retam  from  thence  landed 
in  Thrace,  engaged  the  affe£lions  of  Phyllis,  the  daughter  of 
Lycurgus,  king  of  that  country,  hence  called  Rhodopeia  Pnrh* 
LIS,  Ovid.  ep.  ii.  I.  bur  proved  falfe  to  her  :  For  hearing  of  the. 
death  of  Mneftheus,  he  fuddenly  left  her,  with  a  promife  to  ^ 
return  in  a  month,  which  he  did  not  perform,  Ovid,  ep,  2«; 
Pdufan.  X.  25.  Phyllis,  on  the  day  (he  cxpcScd  him,  went 
*nine  times  to  the  (here ;  at  laft,  in  defpair,  (he  put  an  end  to 
her  days,  either  by  a  rope,  or  by  throwing  herfclf  into  the  fea, 
Ovidp  Art.  Rented.  55.;  Hygin.  59.  j  Serv.  in  Firg.  Ed.  v*  io» 

THTMiETES.  the  fon  of  Oxjntes^  was  the  l<ift  of  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Thcfcus  that  enjoyed  the  crown,  Paufan.  1.  3.  ii. 
18.  He  having  engaged  in  war  with  Xanthus^  king  of  Boeotian 
was  challenged  by  him  to  decide  their  difierences  in  fmgle  com- 
bat. This  he  declined  ;  but  MELANTHUS,  one  of  the  noble 
Meflenians  expelled  by  the  Heraciidse,  fee  p.  408.  fought  ia 
his  place ;  and  having  (Iain  Xanthus  by  an  artful  contrivance^ 
obtained  the  crown  as  the  prize  of  his  fuccefs,  Ih.  An  anndal 
fcilival,  called  Apaturia,  (from  aVarn^  ^rr^r,)  was  inftitute4 
to  commemorate  the  vi£^ory. 

CODRUS,  his  fon,  was  the  laft  king  of  Attica.    The  Do^* 
rians  and  Heraclidse  made  war  on  him,  for  the  hofpitable  re- 
ception granted  at  Athens  to  thoCe  Argives  whom  they  had  ex« 
pclledt     Codrus  being  informed  of  the  anfwer  which  they  had 
redsived  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  thai  ^heyjbould  be  ^iRorioue^ 
if  they  did  not  kill  the  Athenian  king;  and  that  therefore  they  had 
ftri£tly  charged  their  foldiers  to  fpare  his  life :  Having  difguifed 
Umfelf  under  the  habit  of  a  peafant,  he  one  day  entered  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  was  (lain  by  a  common  foldier,  whom  he 
had  purpofely  provoked.      This  happened    near  the  Ily(ru9» 
Paujafi.  i.  ]  9.  and  in  the  place  was  a  (latue  of  Codrus  made  by 
Phidias,  lb.  x.  10.     1  he  enemy  having  underftood  what  had 
happened,  went  away  without  fighting,  Paufan.  vii.  25.;  Juftiru 
ii.  6.;  Cic.  Fin.  v.  22.*,  Tufc.  \.  48.  Nat.  D.  iii.  19.;  Herat,  od^ 
iii.  9.  2. ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  EcLv.  1 1.     But  the  Codrus  here  men* 
tioned  by  Virgil  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  a  different 
per  fon. 

After  the  death  of  Codrus  the  Athenians  aboIi(hed  royalty^ 
X9d  -gave  the  name  of  ARCHON  [imperans)  to  their  chief 

magiltrate. 


A26  FaMous  Hifiary.i/  Bcniia* 

jmagiftrate,.  whofe  office  was  for  life.  Medon,  the  fon  of  Co- 
drus^  was  made  firft  Arclioni  whofe  fucceflbrs  being  all  chef  en 
from  tbe  fame  family  for  about  two  hundred  ycare^  were  called 
JMtpONTJp^,  Paufan.  i\%  5. 


Vt    Jabulous  Hwtory  of  BOEOTI A  and  ^TOLI A, 

^ADMXJS,  the  fon  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  being  fent 
.^^  by  his  father  in  queft  of  his  fifterEuROPA,  Herodoi.  iv.  147* 
who  had  been  carried  oflF  by.  Jupiter  in  the  ihape  of  abull, 
Ovid.  MH'  ii.   850.;  Horat.  od,  iiu  27.  25.  fee  p.  384.   was 
ordered  not  to  return  without  her,  Diodor,  iv.  2.     In  his  fearch 
he  came  into  Greece,   and  having  confulted   the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  was  dire^ed  to  obferve  the  motions  of  an 
heifer,  and  build  a  city  where  the  heifer  (hould  (lop;  whence 
Jte  called   the    country  BCEOTIA,    Ov:d,  Met^/nu  10.     He 
named  the  city  THEB/E,  from   Thebes  in  Egypt,  whence  he 
iJerivid  his  orit;in,  HeruUi.  ii.  49.     Finding  fome  of  his  com- 
panions flain  by  a  dri^on,  he  flew  the  monfter ;  and  having, 
•  by  the  direction  of  iVlinerva,  fown  its  teeth  in  a  plain,  armed 
xnen  fuddcnly  fprung  up  from  the  ground ;  who  immediately 
attacked  one  another,  Juvenal,  x.  14.  2;i.;  Lucan.  iv.  549.  fo 
that  they  all  fell,  except  five,  Apollodor.  iii.  4.  i.  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Echiok.     By  them  Cadmus  was  aflifted  in  build- 
ing Thebes,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  125,  &c,  whence  that  city  is  called 
£cHioNi£  Theb^,  Horai^  od*  iv.  4*  64.  Dracokigina  UR^Sp 
Ovid.  Faft.  iii.  865.    Piebs  £chionia^  the  Theban  people,  Statm 
Theb.  I.  169.     The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  were 
called  Htantes,  Strab.  vii.  321.  ix.  40 1 .  &  424.}    Plin.  iv.  7^ 
yi  12,  whence  i!/j'a/7/^/ <i|Ti,  Boeotia,  Stat.Theb,"u  183.;  Hyan* 
jius  loiaus^  lolaus  the  Beeotian,  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  310.;  fo  Hyan^ 
iius^  fc.  AEtaon^  lb,  iii.  147))  Hyafttea  Aganippe^  lb*  v.  312*; 
Uyantidify  the  Mufes. 

Cadihus  married  H  ARMONIA,  v.  -jV,  the  daughter  of  Ve-^ 
cus  by  Mars,  Paufan.  ix.  5.  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named 
Polydbrus^  and  foar  daughters,  Ino^  Agave ^  Auton6e^  and  &• 
mele^  ApoUodor.  iii.  4,  2.— POLYDORUS  married  NyBeis^ 
by  whx>m  he  had  Labddcusy  the  father  of  Laius  or  Laus,  Ib» 
5.  who   is  therefore   called  LabdacIdss,  StaL  Theb.  v'u  j^^i. 

hence  Labdacida^  plan   Thebans,  i>.  x.  36. INO  married 

y^/Mi»«/kingof  Boeotia,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephilcj   Apol- 
)odor.  ib.  2^.  i.  9.  i.  &  2.    Afiv^  married  J^hions  and  Auiti:* 

noe^ 


«   Cad^uff  417 

0§C9    Ari&nm%   Jt*  iiu  4*  a.    St$n^li  became  the.  mothci  of 
TSacchus  by  Jupiter, ^ p.  38 1 . 

All  thd  gods  are  faid  to  have  honoured  this  marriage  of  Cad* 
pios  wUih  their  prefeoce,  Afolkdotr*  SL  4.  a. ;  Diodar.  v.  49. 
Vfilcan  preCented  to  Harmoniay  or  gave  to  Cadmus  to  prefeat 
to  lier,  ^-  famous  necklace  he  bad  made^  which  occaiioned  the 
greateft  misfortunes  to  the  poflcflbrs  of  it,  lb*  ^  HlaU  Theb»  ii, 
^6$* — ao/S. :  Paufan*  ix.  41. 

P£NTH£US,  the  fon  of  Echlon  and  Agavty  the  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  having  profaned  the  facred  rites  of  Bacchus,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  his  mother  and  her  fifters^  Ovid.  Met.  iii.^/i. ; 
^^*  53^'  Horat.od.iu  19.  14.  after  bein^' deprived  of  his  reafon 
)>y  the  influence  of  that  god,  Euripid.  in  Batch*  94d«»  ^i^g'  A£n^ 
iv.  469. 

ATHAMAS^  the  hu(band  of  Ino,  was  the  (00  of^olus^ 
Iting  of  Theflaly,  and  brother  of  Stfyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  . 
^pollodor^  i.  7.  3*  He  reigned  over  that  part  of  Qoeotia,  where 
afterwards  Orchomenos  and  Coronsea  ftood,  ib,  9.  i.  s  Paufan, 
ix.  34«  Some  make  htm  king  of  Thebes  *•  He  is  faid  to  have 
divorced  Nej^le,  his  firft  wife,  becaufe  (he  was  fubjeA  to 
fits  of  infaoity.  By  her  hjs  had  two  children,  Phryxus  and>  #  * 
Hellci  who  were  faved  from  the  jealoufy  of  their  ftepmother 
Ino  on  the  famous  golden  ram,  as  will  be  afterwards  related^ 
Athamas  had  by  Ino  two  fons,  Learchus  and  Meltcerta.  Being 
inflamed  with  a  fudden  madnefs  by  the  fury  1  ifiphone,  at  the 
defire  of  Juno  ever  hoftile  to  the  race  of  Venus,  be  flew  Lear- 
chus ;  upon  which  Ino  fled  with  Mclicerta  in  her  arms,  and 
threw  herfelf  tato  the  fea  from  a  high  rock  called  Moluris, 
PaufaTK  i.  44*  n^ar  Megara  on  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  lb.  tf 
Ovid*  Fqft.  vi.  495.  Neptune,  at  the  requeft  of  Venus,  turned 
them  both  into  fea-gods  ;  calling  the  mother  Ltucothoe^  and  the 
fob  Palaemon,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  4t6*— 543.  Ino  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Matota,  and  Palaemon,  Portumnus,  Ovid. 
Fafi.  vi.  •545*  Uyginus  relates  fome  particulars  of  this  ftorj 
liifierently,  i.  2.  &  3,  &c. 

Cadmus,  afie£ted  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  retired 
with  his  wife  Harmonia  to  lUyria,  where  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  changed  into  ferpents,  and  fcnt  by  Jupiter  to  Ely« 
fium^    Ovid.  Met.  ii.  98*   iv,  67 j^,  &c. ;  ApoUodoKm.  5.  4.|^ 


*  Vano  &yt,  that  the  ^rft  king  of  Tbebet  was  Oc^ats,  b.  C.  itoo^  in  wholt 
tioM  happened  a 4clogey  4t  rt  Rufi,  in.  i. :  fo  A/igupm,  dt  eiv»  Da,  xvi  I  S.  wheaoe 
Ogyputy  Thphas}  Ogfptf  ns^  the  ftate  or  fortttoe  of  Tbebet^  Stai,  Tbeb.i,  173.  { 
Ogfgm  wUltta  funribui  MMtra,  CSavea  fefounding  with  the  yells  of  I'heban  bacchaf»la. 
It,  319. 1  Ogygius  Jaetbus,  i.e.  7bebanus^  lb.  ii.  85.  {  Ogyg^dsr,  ThebaaSy  U*  5SS. 

f  HcM  AtbXoiM,  their  (on-ia-law,  is  ^M  Gmer  4r0emm9  Ovid.  Jh.  349. 


Strabo 


42)  Fabuhui  Hi/lory  ofThehu. 

Strabo  mentions  a  people  in  Epire  ruled  by  the  pofteritj  of 
Cadmus^  yii.  yi6. 

AMPHION,  one  of  the  fncceflbrs  of  Cacfmnst  from  his 
ftill  in  mufic,  is  faid  to  have  moved  the  ftones  by  playing  on 
his  lyre,  and  thus  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Thebes :  for  Cad- 
mus built  offly  the  citadel  *,  Paufan,  ii.  6.  ix.  5. 5  Ovid,  Met. 
▼».  178.;  Horat.  oiL  iii.  1 1.  2,  Art.  Pat  394.  His  twin-brothcf 
Zf/^<// difliked  mufic,  and  to  gratify  him  Mmphton  difcontiDued 
it,  C/V.  Heritm.  ii.  17. ;  Divirt.  ii.  64.5  Horat,  ep,  i.  18.  42.  Ta 
Amphion  Pliny  afcribcs the  invention  of  mufic^  vii. 56.  /  57. f 

■ 

NIOBE,  the  wife  of  Amphion»  Ztrah,  viii.  360.  the  (laugh- 
ter of  Tantalus,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  (TantAlis,  -<^//,  Stat. 
Theb.  iv.  576.  \  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  21 1.)  proud  of  her  numerous 
crfFspring,  (for  fhe  bad  (ix  fons  and  fix  daughters  \  fom^  fay 
more,  JEiian.  xii.  3^. ;  Gell*  xx.  7.:^)  ufed  to  flight  the  goddefs 
Lafona^  who  had  only  two  children,  Apolh  and  DiMfim  on 
which  account  they^  to  gratify  their  mother,  fitw  at  the  fame 
time  all  the  children  of  Niobe^  Apollo  the  fons,  and  Diana  the 
daughters,  D/Wdr.  iv.  74. ;  Horat.  od.  iv.  6.  i  • ;  JuvenaL  vi. 
175.  Niobe,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  is  faid  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  ftone,  Cic.  Tufc.  iil.  26.  She  is  faid  by  Ovid 
to  have  been  fnatched  by  a  whirlwind  into  her  native  country, 
«nd  there  to  have  been  changed  into  a  rock  of  marble,  which 
exudes  a  moifture  like  tears,  Ovid.  Met.y\.  310.  as  it  is  fup« 
pofed,  on  the  top  of  mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia ;  whence  (he  is 
called  Gefiifrix  Sipvleia,  Stat.  SHv.t.  1.  33.;  (tt  Apollodar,  iii. 
5.  6.     Amphion,  from  grief,  flewhimfelf,  Ovm/.  lb.  585. 

Piautas  makes  Thebes  the  refidence  of  Amphitruo  or  Awtphi^ 
tryon^  v.  -y^,  the  huiband  of  Alctnina^  the  mother  of  Hercules, 
Amphrt.  ProL  97.  She  is  faid  to  have  brought  forth  twins  with* 
cut  pain ;  the  one  \Hercttlei)  begotten  by  Jupiter,  the  other 
{Iphiclus^  or -/*/)  by  Amphitryo,  Ib.y.  i.  70.  But  Diodoru$ 
fays  that  Hercules  was  born  at  Tiryns^  a  town  in  Argolis,  and 
that  his  fuppofed  father  Amphitryo,  being  expelled  from  thence, 

# 

^  Hence  Tfacb;t  is  called  AMVHiONiiE  akcks,  Sut,  Tkeh.  iii»  1.115.}  Tynmn 
h^i  mMnia  fit^rOf  an  Gttka  vtittri  tyrat  Have  thcfe  walls  been  reared  by  the  lyie  of 
Amphion  from  Tyre*  or  of  Orpheus  from  Thrace  ?  Ih,  16.  z.  S73.  $cc. 

t  Amphion  and  Zetfaos  were  the  Tons  of  Jopiter  by  ANTidPx»  who  was  treated 
widi  great  croflry  by  Dirce,  the  wife  of  Lycut,  king  of  Thebes.  Her  fons  in  revenge 
flew  Lycos  ;  ard  having  feiscd  Dirce,  tied  her  to  a  fierce  bnll»  that  running  ihroogb 
the  moantains  tore  her  to  pieces,  Hygin.  7.  Ovid,  it  Ihiuy  538.  Prtfirt.  iil.  15.  ii. 
Frotfi  her  body  the  fountain  DlRCft  (fmi  Dirt^eus)  cm  moont  Cithcxon  it  faid  ID 
l^ve  fprungi  ffygiti,  ii, 

X  Ovid  stakes  tbrm  feveo  s  the  naaK  of  om  of  diem  was  Damfichtboay  Ik  5S3. 

•   repaired 


repaired  to  Thebesi  after  Hercules  was  born,  and  that  (here 
Hercules  was  educated,  iv.  lo.  whence  he  is  called  by  Viif[tt 
Amphitktomiades,  JEn*  yiii.  103.  &  214.  and  Tirynthius* 
It.  viu  662.  Yiii.  228.  alfo  AlcIdss,  from  Alcaeus,  the  father 
of  Aiuphitrjro^  /^.  v«  414.  vi.  123.}  fo  Harat,  od.  u  12.  25., 

LAIUS)  the  |;reat-grandfon  of  Cadmus,  Heroiat,  v.  59.  har- 
ing  married  JOCASTA  or  Epicafta,  the  daughter  of  CREON, 
DioJor^  iv.  64.  or  the  daughter  of  MenssvCUSi  and  fifter  of 
Creon,  Apoilodor.  ilL  5.  7.  was  infprmrd,  upon  confultlng  the 
oracle  of  Delphii  that  if  he  ever  had  a  Ton  he  fhould  be  flaia 
by  him.  Wherefore,  when  his  wife  brought  forth  a  male 
child,  Laius,  hiiving  pierced  his  feet  with  a  fword,  gave  him 
to  a  fervant  to  be  expofed.  But  the  fervant,  unwilling  to  deftroy 
the  child,  gave  him  to  the  wife  of  one  Polybus,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  up,  Strab.  viii.  ;^8o.  and  called  OEDIPUS,  from 
the  fwcIKng  of  his  feet  {ex  oihu^  tttmeot  et  ttq-ju  pes*). 

When  Oedipus  grew  up,  happening  to  m^'Ct  Laius  in  a 
narrow  way,  and  being  infolcntly  ordered  by  him  to  go  out  of 
tlu:  road,  a  fcuffle  enfued,  in  which  Oedipus  flew  Laius,  not 
kuowing  him  to  be  his  fatjier. 

At  this  time  a  monfler,  called  SPHINX,  (having  the  face 
of  a  WQman,  the  breaft,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  lion,  and  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  hence  calltd  Oedlpodionia  ales^  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  505.) 
infciled  tlie  territory  of  Thebes v  propofing  an  snignria  or 
riddle,  and  flaying  thofe  who  could  not. interpret  itf.  The 
aenigma  was,  IVhai  anitnal  is  it^  that  in  the  morning  walks  on 
four  ligSy  at  noon  on  two^  and  m  the  evening  on  three  ?  Oedipus 
happily  folved  it  by  anfwering,  //  is  MAN;  ivho  in  infancy 
goes  on  all  four  9  then  nvalks  ereif^  till  obliged  by  old  age  to  ufe  the 
fupport  ofajlaff.  Upon  this  the  Sphinx  threw  herfetf  from  a 
precipice  and  periflied,  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  760.  Oedipus,  accord« 
Tng  to  the  promife  of  Creon,  who  ruled  afrer  the  death  of  . 
Laius,  obtained  the  crown  and  Jocafta  in  marriage.  By  her 
be  had  two  fons:,  Eteocles  and  Polyfiices^  Diodor.  iv.  64.;  Pau- 
fanias  fays  he  had  no  children  by  her,  ix.  5.  Being  afterwards 
led  by  an  anfwcr  of  trre  Delphic  oracle  in  time  of  a  famine,  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  circumftances  of  the  death  of  Laius,  hl^ 

f  Apollodorut  fayi  ihat  Pnlyba  wai  Icing  of  Corinth;,  that  OH*pni,  wtien  ex- 
poTed,  was  foujid  by  che  fliephcrds.uf  I  olybu»y  and  brought  by  therrfto  Perlh9t»  the 
king's  wi/e;  who  having  cured  his  fert,  gave  Kim  the  name  of  Oedipus,  and  brought, 
him  up  as  her  own  fon,  ill.  5.  7.  ,  fo  llygtn,  66. 

OcJifus  (the  foo,  of  Laius,  LAiADKS'vr/  L\ioes,  Oxild.  Met,  vii.  756.)  is  alft 
called  OiDirSoKS,  &at.  ThtbA,  17.  il  436.  vii.  51  j.  which  word  liLewIfe  denote^ 
his  Ton,  lb,  ti  465.  the  fame  with  OedipodlontJeSflh.  i.  ji^* 

•J-  OSfyri  luj^s  ambavthus  artt,  ncci  dedit^  Ovid.  lb.  379* 

found 


found  chat  fae  himfelf  h»d  been  the  murdereff  of  hW  hsBaa^  ttil 
^  that  he  was  now  man ied  to  his  own  mother.     T&is  difconrf 
proved  fatal  both  to  Oedipus  and  Jocafta. 

Jocafta  hanged  herfelf  in  defpair.  Oedipns  tore  out  hit  o^rf 
eyes,  as  unworthy  to  behold  the  h^ht»  and  afterwards  ^af 
f wallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  R.li^taU  Tbth.  x.  6^%*^ 

ETEOCLESf  and  POLYNICESt  agreed  to  rcign  alterttatdf 
each  one  year.  But  Eteocles,  who  from  fehiority  reigned  firft» 
refufed  to  refign  the  crown  when  his  year  was  expired.  Poly- 
nices  re{>aired  to  the  court  of  ADRASTUS,  kingof  Atgosf 
whither  Tydeus,  at  the  fame  time,  had  fled  fbr  proteAion. 
Happening  to  take  flielter  in  the  fame  place,  xhtj  firft  began  a 
quarrelling,  and  then  came  to  blows ;  but  were  pacified  by  the 
intervention  of  Adraftus  the  king ;  who,  being  ftruck  by  their 
armour  and  drefs,  refembllng  that  which  he  had  been  foretold 
by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  fhould  be  the  drefs  of  two  ft  rangers, 
whom  he  was  dire£ted  to  chufe  for  his  fonswn-law,  gave  them 
his  two  daughters,  Argia  ^nd  DeiphVcy  in  marriage,  Stat.  Theb* 
ii.  203.  Pdlynices,  fupported  by  Adraftus,  at^mpted  to  ob« 
tain  his  right  by  force ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  famous  Theban 
nvar^  defcribed  by  Statins  in  his  Theb^id^  The  two  brothers 
fell  by  mutual  wounds,  Diodor.  iv.  65.  Creon  refumed  the 
government,  till  Leodamas,  the  fon  of  Eteocles,  fliould  attain 
to  manhood,  Pavfan.  ix.  5.  &c.  None  of  the  Argive  leaders, 
who  were  feven  in  number,  furvived,  except  Adraftus,  who 
,  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe  ArIon,  Diodor.  ib*  The 
leaders  were  feven  in  number,  that  there  might  be  one  to 
attack  each  of  the  feven  gates  of  Thebes,  the  names  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  ApolIodoru8$,  iii.  6.  6. 

.The 

*  Hyginus  fays^  that  Oedipus  having  deprived  himfelf  of  iight»  fled  from  Thebei^ 
being  led  by  his  daughter  Anti|{5Qa,/'tf5.  67.  ( quam  fua fiOa  rexit,  Ovid.  lb.  263.) 
and  that  he  affaerwards  flew  himfelfy^*  142. 

t  Eteocks  is  called  OEDlPOD£S»  Sitt.  TM*  li.  465.  AoaU  modtrattr  saUti 
Ih,  ill.  I.  ^gtmreui  du£}<^ry  lb,  51.     Rejc  EcbioniuSf  Ih^  34a. 

%  Polynices  is  called  DiacAus  Hiaos,  from  Diree,  a  foaotaia  near  Thebes^ 
ttat,  Hbeh.iu  14a.  iv.  74. ;  (ee  p.  304.  isittNivt  Hcaos,  Iroin  the  river  jfi«&r«s| 
J6.  307.  yuvaus  TbeuntifaUf  from  a  mountalQ  and  plain  near  Thebes,  calkd 
^Theumejusf  S.  331.  whence  jfrtra  TheumtfiM  et  ^rcts  Agtti9rt4titht\x%  and  the  fields 
around,  Jb,  3S3.— alfo  EcilSmm  Juvenis,  from  hit  progenitor  EcaloNy  Jb.  353« 
Cadmilui  beros^  lb.  i.  376.  iii.  366.  vii.  49i«  fTyrius  nemi^  lb,  ^06 •  LAtOAClOSiArar^ 
from  LahdScaSy  his  great-grandfather,  lb,  iii.  41S.  «r  LxtDACip^Sy  lb.  vi.  45>« 
Oedifodimdu,  416.     EchonVles,  467*  wJbaiars  extJf  505.  Sec- 

€  Creon  forbade  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argive  Leaders,  who  had  faUen^  to  be 
buried,  and  appointed  watches  to  fee  that  bis  orders  were  not  tranfgrefled.  AmticSnIf 
however,  the  only  furviving  daughter  of  Oedipus,  having  fecretly  perforaed  thtf 
iiMieralxiifi  of  her  broUi«r  Polynices,  and  btlog  dlfconred,  was,  by  the  tomBM^^ 

QnoB, 


Enochs.  *     ifjr 

^  The  feren  leacfers  were  Adraftixs  f,  Polynices,  Tycfctts  the 
fon  of  Ocncus  (Oenidts)  from  C^lydon  in  JStoKa,  htnc^ 
called  Caltdoniits  h^ros>  Sm.Ai'hilL  i.  537.;  Theh.  11/476/ 
Proles  Calydonefata^  4f).  v.  4^6.  Amphiaraus  the  fon  of  Oecfcus 
(OfciiJes)  from  Pylos,  Capa»eus  and  HtppomSdon,  the  ne- 
phews of  AdraftuSy  and  P^rthenopajus,  the  fon  of  Mclcigcr 
by  Atalanta^  king  of  Arcadia,  Hygm.  70.  &  '99. 

CAPANEUS  wasflain  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt,  for 
his  impiety,  &M.  Theb,  iii.  602.  ix.  54 J.;  Oitid.  Met.  ix.  404.; 
Paufan.  ix.  8.  EuatJne,  the  daupjhter  of  Iphis  of  Argos,  (IPHf  ASjt 
-aJis;  Ovid.  Trlft.  7.  14.  38.)  his  vife  threw  herftif  int  his 
foneral  pile,  and  perifhed,  Ovid,  TriJ},  iv.  63.  3.;  Virg.  ^n. 
vi.  447,',  Property  i.  ij.  21,  iii.  13.  24.  j  Stat,  Theb.  xii,  800.5 
ApoUodor.  iii.  7.  i.  Capaneus  firit  invented  the  art  of  attacking 
towns  by  fcatiiig-ladders  ;  and  being  killed  by  theThebans  with 
a  large  (lone,  gave  occaQon  to  the  fabulous  account  of  his 
death,  Veget.  iv.  21. 

AMPHIARAUS,  knowing  from  his  (kill  in  augnry,  that  if 
he  went  to  the  war  h-.  ihould  perifli,  hid  himfcif  f .  But  his  wifd 
Ertphyle^  the  daughter  of  TaJaus,  Ovid,  lb.  356.  bribed  by  her 
brother  Adraftus  with  a  golden  iiecklace  fet  with  diamonds, 
(faid  to  be  the  fame  which  had  been  given  to  Harmonia  by 
Vulcan,)  difcovered  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Being  thus 
forced  to  the  war,  before  he  fet  out,  he  charged  his  fon 
Alcmseon,  that  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  he  (hould  flay  his 
mother;  which  Alcmaeon  accordingly  did,  Virg.J£ti.vu^^^i\ 
Homer.  Odyff.  xi.  325.  But  after  perpetrating  the  deed,  he 
was  agitated  by  the  Furies,  or  the  ftingi^  of  a  guilty  confcience, 
Diodor.  iv.  67.;  Hygin.  73.;  Paufati.  v.   17.     Some  fay  that 

• 

Cftoo,  baried  alite  m  her  brothef*s  tomb,  ^mon,  the  fon  of  Creon,  and  lover  of 
AndgSne,  flew  himf'eif  on  the  fjine  tomb.  Pr^pert,  iL  )>.  ai.  Adraftus  fted  tp 
Athens,  and  implored  the  a/fiAance  of  Thefeus  \  who,  having  fpeedUy  inarched  to 
Thebet  with  a  body  of  Athenuns,  inflidled  on  Creon  the  punilhmeot  which  his  inbu<- 
mao  cniet^ty  merited »  u1p(ttl(k{<^-  i"*  7*  9  f^  p^'  4S3.  Hyginus  rehtes  fome  particulars 
«f  cbU  ftory  differently,  yz.  v 

The  patriotifm  of  MONOECEUS,  one  of  the  fons  of  Creon,  is  celebrated;  who 

*     being  inforoned  of  the  anfwer  of  the  prophet  Tirtfias,  that  Thebes  (hould  be  fafe,  if 

the  lafl  of  the  family  of  Cadmus  f  ubmitted  to  a  voluntary  death  \  fappof.ng  himfeif  to 

be  mttot,  fell  upon  his  fword.    Sttt.  tbeb.  s.  610.  dec.  Cie,  Ttt/c.  i.  48.    JuvewU 

X.  14.  <4o.  ^ 

•  ADRASTUS  king  of  Argos,  was  the  fon  of  Tal$ui  or  Talaon,  Paufan.  viii.  »$. 
and  EurynSme\  whence  he  Is  called  Talaon  ides.  Slat,  *rbth.  ii.  141.  v.  iS.  genitus 
Ts/aSf  Ji,  nit  7x2.  and  the  grandlbn  of  lafius,  or  iafus,  whetce  hp  is  called  lASiotSy 
*^es,  lb.  i.  4-1.  vi.  914.  but  loiuies,  -»«,  pi.  is  iiifo  put  for  Argive  women,  ii.  ii. 
154*  from  lafit^-idis'^  alfo  Inachius  pat^h,  as  being  deftended  fiom  IttSchos, 
Jb.  199.  Lertue  duQor,  Jh*  iii.  348.  Perums  beres,  lb,  442.  icz. 

*!*  Cicero  f4ya  that  be  in  joiniog  Pompey  imitated  Amphiaraus;  Ut  Infabuils  Am- 
fbwroMS^  fie  e^0  prudtni^  tt  Jihns,  ad  fifiim  mte  ofuki  fxfitum,  fum  profxQus^  Cid* 
FaiD,>j.  6. 

♦a  Alcmxon 


43^  Fabulous  HifioijfifTbebif. 

Alcmxon  was  aflifted  by  bis  brother  Amphilochus  io  mUrdefing 
kis  mother,  ^poUodor.  \iw  7*  51.  Alcmson,  to  make  expiation 
for  his  crime^  went  to  Pbegeus^  king  of  Ffophis  ia  Arcadia ; 
who»  having  purified  him  by  the  uAial  ceremonies,  gave  him 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Arfinoe  or  Alpbefib^a;  hence  called 
PiLsdis,  4dosy  Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  455.  to  whom  Alcmaeon  gave 
the  fatal  necklace  of  hi$  mother  EriphUc.  Some  time  after,  on 
account  of  a  famine,  Aicmaeon  went  to  w£tolia ;  where  he  fell 
in  love  with  Ca/Jirrbif,  the  daughter  of  Achelous,  and  married 
her,  whence  he  is  called  Calltrrboa  vir^  Ovid,  in  Ihirij  350. 
When  (he  exprefled  an  ardent  defire  to  obtain  Criphylc's  neck- 
lace, Alcmseon  returned  to  Pfopbis,  and  procured  it  from 
Phegeus,  on  pretext  that  he  intended  to  confecrate  it  to  Apollo, 
at  Delphi.  But  the  true  reafon  of  his  requed  being  difcovered 
by  his  fervant,  he  was  ilain  by  the  fens  of  Phegeus,  to  revenge 
the  injury  done  to  their  fiftcr^  ApoUodor.  iii.  7-  5.*  Thus  the 
criminal  conduA  of  EripMIC}  caufcd  the  dc(lru£lion  of  the 
family  of  Amphiarius,  Horat.  od.  iii.  16.  12.  who  Iiimfelf 
perifhed  by  an  earthquake,^  Paufan.  ix.  8.;  fee  p.  302. 

But  thefe  events  happened  alter  the  fccond  expedition  againft 
Tliebes,  which  took  place  ten  years  after  the  former,  Apoilodor. 

m*  7'  5- 
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The  fons  of  thefe  fevcn  leaders,  called  Epig^ni^  (1.  e.  poflert) 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fathers,  refugied  the  war  under 
Alcmiaeon,  the  fon  of  Amphiaraus.  Paufanias  fays,  under 
Therfander  the  fon  of  Polynlces,  ix.  9.  Having  led  an  army 
into  Boeotia,  they  took  Thebes,  and  placed  Therfander  on  the 
throne.     Laodamas  fled  into  fllyricum,  Paujan.  ix,  5. 

The  feven  le;*ders  of  the  Epigom  were,  Alcmseon  and  Am- 
philochus, the  fons  of  Amphiaiaus,  ^^ialeus,  the  fon  of 
Adraftus,  Diomedes,  the  fon  of  Tydeus,  (Tydidesy)  Promachus, 
the  fon  of  Parthmopteus,  Sthenelus,  the  fon  of  Capaneus,  and 
Therfander,  the  fon  of  PolynIceS;y//>o//^r.  iii,  7.  2.  The  account 
of  Hyginus  is  different,  fab.  71.  Several  of  thefe  afterwards 
went  with  Ag.imemnon  to  the  war  againft  Troy.  Sffp.  414. 

XANTIRJS  was  the  lad  king  of  Thebes,  who,  mHking  war 
on  the  Athenians,  was  flain  in  fmgle  combat  by  Melanthus, 
afterwards  king  of  Athens,  lb.  ii.  18.  The  regal  government 
lafted  at  Thebes  three  hundred  years.  After  this  a  republican 
government  was  eftablifhedj  which  continued  till  the  dcfl.ru£iioD 
of  that  city. 

•  But  AlpYiefibcra  w«»  <6  far  fVom  lie'ng  pV^M  at  this,  thtt  flte  is  faid  to  hate  kHIe^ 
ker  brothers,  Pro^eh.  u  15.  '15.  Hygirus  la)»  ibat  Aicn!»on  was  killed  by  f  hrgcoi 

•'  OENEXJS 


OENETJSi  %\y^ioQr  ot  P4rihion,  (Stat.  Theb.  U.  7^.}  wsn, 
one  of  the  mod  ancient  ktags  of  ^tolia.  He  reigned  &t  Caly*. 
don.  Oeneus  having,  in  an  annual  facrifice  to  all  the  gods/ 
oeglcde^  £)iana,  ^hat  ^oddcfa  fent  a  dreadful,  boar,  of  hogis. 
fize,  ^Mch  laid  v^taAe  the  coiintrf;  whence  Calydon  i^  faid  to 
h^ve  be^n  given  up  by  Jupiter  ta  the  refontmcot  of  Diana* 
Virg,  JEh.  vii*  306.  1  hi$  anirpal  wa6  fo  pernicious,  that  man?^ 
of  che  neighbouring  panctfs  aflembM  to  deftroy  him.  7  hej 
bunting  of  the  wild  boar  of.  Calydon  is  famous  in  fable.  Ac. 
lid  he  was  killed  by  Meleager,  the  fon  of  Oeneu3,  (Q^N^OIE;^ 
(hid.  tp.  iv.  99.  Met.  viii.  414.)  &tt4.  Theb*  ii.  475.  481.  .by: 
Althaea/  the  daughter  of  The^iuS|.  (Tuestias,  adis,)  Oyidi, 
3/(f/.  viii.  4^2.  who  gave  the  fkin  and  head  to  ^/a/^/fZ/i^i  the. 
daughter  oi  Schanois^  (Sch^neia  vibgo,  Ovid.  Trijl.  ii..39y.. 
ScHoSN|iA*i  Met.  X.  689.)  who  had  firft  wounded  him^  P^f^i^, 
f{\n.  viii.  45.  Toxeus  and  PlexippuT^  the  fons  of  Theftius,  {Thif^ 
tiaddt,)  and  uncles  to  Meleager,,  attampting  to  rob  Atalaata  of 
her  prcfent,  were  flain  by  Meleager.  Althaea,  infdrmed  of  the 
fuccefs  of  her  foo,  was  going  to  the  temple  to  thank  the  godi 
for  his  viflory,  when  (he  met  thofe  who  carried  t^e  dea4 
bodies  of  her  brothers,  who,  flie  was  told,  had  been  killed  bf 

*  Some  make  Atalanta  the  daughter  of  Zi/»r»  or  lafiks^  or  Isfian  of  Arcadfai^ 
-ff'iM.  xiii.  I.  whence  flie  is  called  IXsxs,  Propert,  i.  i.  xo*  TtooBKA9^()^vi^.  Mtt. 
*i:i.  317.  &-3S0.  Nenatrliia  Aralanta^  ik.- Art.  am.  ii.  185*  and  ilf^riM/itf  Acafanta^ 
£^.  It.  99.  Otbers  fuppofe  twodifFerenC  pcrfonaof  the  fame  name,  Ptrifon.  im  y£/finr» 
and  Bemart.  in  Stat.  Iheb,  iv.  246.  Atalanta  w^^s  at  remaxkable  for  her  fariftoefs  ia 
running  as  for  her  beauty.  She  f^uefted  of  her  father  that  fhe  might  be  permitted  t^ 
live  nnmarmd.  'Wheii>a  great  Dumber  adced  her,  to  free  herfelf  froan  tWeir  hs^or* 
tttnitj,  i&e  propofed  to  determine  the  matter  by  runoiog.  Her  iovers  were.to  ftart  4f4 
>ad  run  without  arms,  /he  was  10  f.il)ow  with  a  dart  She  promifed  to  marry  the  to^ 
ths!  vinqallhed  her,  but  fuch  as  (he  overtook  (He  wjs  to  Qay.  Several  thus  lofl  tHeit 
lives.  At  hft  Uie  was  ten^uexttd  bjr  Hififam^mtt,  the  fon  of  Magareui,  OvU.  Mitk 
L  605.  or  MacartM,  aod  giandfon  of  Neptune,  by  means  of  three  go(den  apples^ 
»hlcb  Venus  brought  him  from  the  garden  of  the  Hefptrijet^  or  from  a  grove  in  Cy- 
prus, O-aid,  Mtt.  X.  64.4.  Thefe  apples  Hippomenei  threw  down  one  after  anothet 
>J  different  parts  of  the  ratfe  ;  and  while  AtaUota,  Itfucfc  with<  (heir  beauty,  f  whence 
Virgil  tbua  delbribes  her  $  Turn  canit  Htfpendum  miratam  mala  puellamf  £cl«  vi»  6t») 
gathered  ihcm  up,  Dum  capta  ifl  potflii  torpor  iila  trihits,  Ovid.  lb  ^74.  he  inched 
th'gnal,  Hjgih.  185.  Aulanta  had  a  ion  called  Partkbnopokvs^  by  Hippa« 
A^aea;  fome  lay  by  MdeSger,  Hwn,  99.  and  others  by  Melanton,  JpoUodor»  iii.  9. ». 
Aat^orsdiffer  about  the  name  of  nerhulband,  aa  about  Other  parcitulats,  7i.  Ovid 
ufualiy  calls  him  HippomSnes,  Mtt*  x.  575.  &e»  fometimes  alfo  Milanion;  as  Art, 
£«•  Ii.  188.  So  Servius  on  Virgil^  ^n,  vi.  480.  Parthenoposus  ia  commonly  fup« 
roied  to  have  been  brought  forth  by  Atalanta  before  her  marriage ;  whe^ice  hit  namo 
(•rom  wflp9i»o?,  vitgo).'  See  Slat.  *Tbeb.  iv.  246.  Sec.  Hippomenes,  having  failed  t^ 
acknowledge  hie  obligatioo  to  Vehus,  was  by  her  infpired  with  fo  impattcAT  a  fiMldrieft 
f  >r  his  wife,  While  the^  were  faorifictng  to  Jupiter  in  hh  temple  on'Farnafrus,  that  he 
^c'lified  his  paffion  in  that  place)  On  which  aecodnt  Jupiter  is  (aid  to  have  turned  birn 
IntDaiim,  and  Atalanu  into  «  llbnefc,  Hygin.  I85.  jfpoffodor.  Jh,  Ovid  iays  thla 
hnpsfied  in  the  (empte^f  CjbSle.  M.t.  z«  6S9.  *lb.  459.  Paufanlts  memiont  a  place 
"Bear  ScHUieNui  lA  Afcadia^  whitih  in  kia  timo  was  called  the  coarfc  of  Atalaota» 
C^f^3(  "ATo^arTccy)  vtti' 35,     .  .       .  « 

Ff  Mclcigcr. 


43+  Fabulous  Hiftorj  bf  Mtolia. 

Wakaj/ei'.  Wherf  wpoti  flx<!  thrcW  into  the  fire  a  Ibg^  of  wood 
an  whi(!h  the  life  of- her  fon  d^pemfed,  «Ot;fV.  ^.  iii.  93.  The 
Fat*«  wrio  had  be^rt  prtjfent  at  feis  birth,'  in  prcdiftiftg  his  future 
gtctltncfs,  among  other  thipga  dedared,  that  he  ihould  lire  as 
ibng  as  t^he*  fire4>rand,  then  burmng,' remairtcd-micoiifiimcd  j 
hence  he  WasfaTtd  t<)  be  fatafi  vivus  m  ignej  Ovid,  ^p.  ix.  156. 
Al"th«a,  upon  hearing  this,  inftvirttly  fnatchcd  the  ftiSc  from 
the  flames,  artd  kept  it  till  this  time  with  the  grcateft  care. 
Mfcleager  expired  as  fcon  a^  it  was  tdhfuhied,  Ovii.  in  Ibm,  603. 
,  Ahhxa  was  fo  aifefted  with  the  thoughts  of  what  Are  had  done, 
that  (he.flew  herfelf,  Hyg'm,  172.  8c  174.;  (Md.Met.  viu.  270. 
Ac.}  Dfodor.  iv*  34.-  Hi»  fifters,- lamenting  his  death,  were 
dianged  into  WrJs,  Ovid.  Met,  viii.  ^34.5  itat,  Tbeb,  ir.  103. 
caHed  MeleagrIdes,  fuppofed  to  be  Guinea-hens,  Plin.i.  26. 
/^8»  gallina  ApRfCANJE.  Varroy  dere  f^Ji.  iii.  9.  \%.\  CotumelL 
yiit  2*        •     ' 

'After  the  death  of  Althtci  ♦,  Oeneus  married  Perib^a^  who 
was  the  mother  of  Tydeus,  ApoUodor,  xu  8.  4*. 
'  TYDEUS, Avhen  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  having  accidcnt- 
iWy  flain  Menalippus  his  brother  While  hunting*  Hygin.  69.  or 
ibmc  other  perfon,  Apollod^.  i.  8.  5.  fed  t'o  Adraftus,  king  of 
Argos,  who  gave  him  Deip/SiU,  one  of  his  two  daughters,  in 
Wiatrhgfc.  Tydeus  being  lent  as  an  ambaffador  to  Thebes,  to 
demand  tliat  Eteocles.  would  refiga.thc  crown  to  Poljokcs, 
who  had  rharried  Argla  the  elder  daughter  of  Adraflus,  ac- 
Cprding'to  agreement,  fee  p.  430.  upon  receiying  a  refufal  chal- 
lenged all  the  Thebaos  prefent,  to  fingle  combat,  and  defeat* 
l»dthem.  To  revenge  this  difgrace,  fifty  of  them  lay  in  am- 
t'dOi  for  him  iii  his  way  home ;  but  Tydeus  flew  them  all  ex- 
cept one  called  Maon,  SiaU  Thcb,  iii.  404*  the  fon  of  HantoKf 
{HafnonideSf)  Ibi  42.  whom  he  fent  to  carfy  to  Eteoclcs  the 
xKfings  of  the  flaughter  of  Jiis  companions,  Homer,  U,  iv.  384. 
—398.  Diodcr.  \i9.  6.5*;  Siai.  Theb.  iii.  ^%%.^adfirK  Tydcttl 
afterwards  joined  Adraftus  in-the  war  again flThcbcs;  in  which, 
,  after  performing  the  braveft  exploits,  he  was  flain  by  one  Mc- 
Balippuis  the  (on  of  Abacus,  {/i/iactdeSi)  a  Thobant>  ApoUodsf' 
S.  8.  6.  ^iat.  Theb,y\iu  710. 

.  ^  *  Alfehaa  Jiore  feyeni  other  children  te.Oennat-;.  aonMg  tl|e  reft  Ocjanirat  wbv  a^- 
^ryfjo-ds  imnied  ^leulea.  She  is  faid  to  hnveVert  the  daughter  of  Bacchus,  «bo 
^lomunkKttdfird  to  Oeneus  the  uCs  cf  the  vine,  A^kdmr.  u  t.  I. ;  Bygin.  119.  ^ 
ifom  Qtneuz  the  Greek  oams.of  wine,  (bi»oc»)  i«  faid  to  have  been  derived,  lb, 
r-  t  Tydeus  it  called  Ackil^itu  btr^^  from  Aph&&tfi,  a  river  of  i£toiia,  S:ti.  'M* 
li.  14^  vii^  5ft3.  apd^Adraiius  /mr^fxix,  from  Inaehut,  •  river  of  Aisfttif,  lb.  Z4-5-'^ 
Tydeoi  wrhen«mQruUy  wounded  is  faid  to  lieve  caufed  the  bead  of  Menabppii«i  «>* 
ytHA  al(o  fla(p,  to  be  biought  to  hi^ig  aod  i)fvif)g  torn  out  tht  brains,  hefieattij  de- 
voured tben,  Ovid,  lb*  430.  A  5x7.  Stat.  ibtb.  viii,  761* 

.  •  !♦  In 


Prometheus  and  Deucalion,  435 

In  the  mean  time,  Oeneus  was  fexpelled  from  the  throne  by 
Ill's  brother  Agrius,  Oi>id.  ep,  ix.  153. ^ut  was  afterwards  re- 
ftored  bjr'DiOMtDEs,  his  grandfon,  whereupon  Agriut  flew 
himfelf,  Hygin.  175. 

DioMEDES,  called  nlfo  Oenides  from  hi^  graiidfathe  r,  Owl, 
Met,  xiv.  512.;  Stat,  Achill,  ii.  372.   was  one  of  the  fcravcft  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.     His  exploits  will  be  re-' 
lated  hereafter. 

Vlf.    Fabulous  History  of  THESS ALY. 

Theflfuly  in  ancfent  times  was  divided  into  different  kingdoms*  ' 
The  moft  Ancient  king  is  faid  td  have  been  DEUCALION, 
the  foa  of  Prometheus,  {Pr6mith'idesy  -i*,)  who  married  PYR- 
RHA,  the  daugiiter  of  Epimetheus,  {EpimStbiSi^ttHs^)  the  bro« 
ther  of  Prometheus;  hence  called  by  Deucalion,  his  wife  and 
fifler,  or  counn<-german;  whichy&r(?r  fomettmed  (ignifics,  Ovid. 
Met,  i-  3SI' 

PROMIi THEUS  was  the  fort  of  Jap«tus,7a/i^/r^iWffj(Hofat. 
od.  i.  3.  27.)  He  is  faid  to  have  made  a  man  of  clay,  OviJ» 
Met,  \,  82.;  Hygin,  1 42*  and  to  have  put  in  him  a  particle  taken 
from  every  other  animaU  timidity  from  the  hare,  cuniiing  from 
the  fox,  rage  from  the  lion,  &c.  Acron*  in  Horat,od.  i.  16.  13* 
Having  afcendod  to  heaven  by  the  affiftance  of  Minerva,  he ' 
f(oie  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  by  applying  to  it  the 
end  of  a  fmail  rod,  (ferula^)  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
With  this  fire  he  animated  his  man  of  clay,  Senu  in  Virg,  ecU 
vi.  42.;  Fulgent,  ii.  9.;  Hygin,  144.  Jupiter,  provoked  at  fuch 
artifice  and  impiety,  ordered  Vulcan  to  make  a  woman  of  clay, 
which  Minerva  animated,  and  the  other  gods  and  goddeflfes  gave 
her  each  their  proper  gifts  (Venus,  beauty;  Apollo,  mufic; 
Mercury,  eloquence,  &c«  whence  (he  was  called  Pandora^ 
(i*  e.  omne  donum^  vel  ah  oninihus  d^ata^)  Hygin*  142.  Jupiter 
gave  her  a  beautiful  box,  which  fhe  was  to  give  to  the  man'  that 
married  her.  She  was  firfl  fent  with  it  to  Prometheus ;  but 
he,  fufpe£ling  fome  hidden  mifchief,  refufed  it.  She  then  went 
Mrith  it  to'Epimetheus,  who  Was  not  fo  cautions  ;  but  took  the 
bpx  and  opened  it ;  and  from  thence  flew  all  thofe  difeafes  and 
plagues  which  have  fincc  ihfefted  the  humaii  race;  Hope  alone 
remained  at  the  bottom^  Pandora  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firffc 
woman,  Paufan^  i.  24.  (he  Was  the  mother  of  Pyrrba:  Str^bo 
fays  of  DeucalioD,  ix.  fitu  -«*— Prometheus^  for  his  .impiety^ 
lAras  chained  to  a  rock  on  mbunt  Caucafus,  where  an  eagle 
(fome  fay  a  vulture}*  continuatly  preyed  on  his  liver,  &ervm 

*  Hence  Virgil  fpeaklfig  of  diia  ftdrj  ulft  the  fltiTAi  number,.  C^mfj/mff^  rfyt 
^•lucreif  furtumqtit  J^rometbiip  EcI.  vi.  42. 
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ill  J.  But  he  is  faid  to  I}ave  been  loofed  from  it  a  tfaoufancil  yeM 
after,  by  Hercules,  Strab^  xi.  505.  xv.  688.;  ApoUodor.  i.  7.  i. 
who  flew  the  eagle,  Pan/an,  v.  \\,\'*HeJiod.  Theog.  521,  &c« 
-^ — Juvenal  humouroufly  ufcs  Prometheus,  for  a  Ikiiful  potter^ 
iv.  133. 

Under  DEUCALION  happened  a  great  inundation  in  Thef- 
faly,  Pi^ufnn.  i.  18.  x.  6.;  ApoUodor,  I.  7.  2.  which  Ovid  dcfcribes 
as  a  general  deluge,  th^t  covered  the  whole  eanh,  fcnt  by  the 
wrath  of  jMpiter  to  puniih  the  wickedncfs  of  men.  Met.  i.  240. 
&  260.  Deucalioa  and  Pyrrha  alone,  of  the  whole  human 
race,  were  prefcrved,  7*.  325.  on  the  top  of  mount  Parnaflus, 
whici)  was  the  only  place  not  covered  by  the  water,  Lucan,  v. 
75,  They  confultcd  the  oracle  of  Themis  how  they  could  rcp:'ir 
the  IbGs.  An  anfwer  was  returned,  That  they  (hould  throw 
beliind  their  backs  the  bones  of  their  great  mother,  i.  e.  ilones. 
They  did  fo;  and  to  their  amazement,  the  (tones  thrown  by 
Deacalion  became  men,  and  thofe  by  Pyrrha  women,  lb.  412. 
Thence,  fays  Ovid,  we  are  a  hardy  race,  and  (hew  from  what 
origin  we  arc  fprung,  iS.  Apollodorus  derives  x»oj,  populus^ 
fropci  X«af,  tapis y  i.  7*  2. — From  Hellcn^  the  fon  of  Deucalion, 
Greece  was  called  Hellass  -adis,  and  the  Greeks  Hellenes^  Strab. 
viii.  383.  Mr.  432.  But  about  this  there  was  fomc  difpute,  lb, 
vtii.  370.  From  what  is  faid  of  the  poderity  of  Deucalion, 
he  appears  to  have  lived  at  a  later  period  than  we  fliould  ima- 
gine from  the  accounts  of  the  poets,  Paufan.  v.  8.  There  \% 
another  dehige  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  Attica  long  be-^ 
fore  that  of  Deacalion,  under  Ogyges^  the  fon  of  Terra,  (5>r. 
rigenoy)  king  of  Thebes  or  Bceotia,  /^arn  de  re  Ruft.  iii.  proLi 
Augujlin.  de  civ.  Dei^  xviii.  8.  whence  Deus  Ogygius^  Bacchus, 
Ovid,  ep,  X.  48.  Ogygius  Ly^us,  Lucan.  1.  670.  Ogygida^  the 
Thebans,  Btat.  Theb.  ii.  586. 

ThefTaly  was  jhe  fccnc  of  the  battle  of  the  giants  (gigonfo- 
machia)  againft  Jupiter.  The  giants  were  fons  of  I'crra  (q. 
ynytiui)  and  CgcIus,  or  Tartarus,  Hygin^  i.;  Apoiiodcn  i.  6.  i. 
(Telluris  Juvenes^  Horat.  od.  ii.  12.  7.)  of  enormous  ri7,e, 
(minaci  JlatUy  Horat.  od.  iii.  4.  54.)  with  ferpentine  feet  (fer* 
peniipedeSf  Ovid.  Trift.  iv.  7.  17.)  Ovid  fays,  they  had  fnake» 
inflread  of  feet,  (propedihus  atjgueSfJ  Faft^  v«  37.  So  Lueani 
Jhntes  JerpMte.gigantes,  ix.  656.'  They  tried  to  get  up  to 
heaven  by  piling  mosntains  upon  mountains;  OfTa  upon  Pe« 
lion,  amI.Pelion  upoft  Olympissy  H*  &  ^'^^  G.  1^281.  (Ho- 
mer fays,  OiTa  on  Olympus,  and  Pelion  on  Offe,  Odj^.  xu 
314  )  and  arm«d  themfelves  with  trunks,  of  trees  torn  from 
the  root'  Jupiter  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  been  (kruck  with 
terror,  and  the  other  gods  to  have  aflifted  him  in  the  coa- 
ffid,  Horat.  f*.  &  «/:  iu  19.  21.  The  giama  were  at  laft  de- 
feated, 
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featrdj  and  Jupiter  drove  them  with  tiis  thanderbolts  to  Tar- 
tarus. Some  of  them  were  buried  under  burning  moifntains» 
Ovii.  Met.  i.   151,  &c.;  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  578.  vi.  580.   Horat. 

The.  chief  of  thefe  giants  were,— Ores  and  Ephtaltes,  the 
fons  of  Aloeus^  ( Aloidity  Virg.  ib.)  who  grew  nine  iixches  every 
month,  Hygifi.  iS.-^rYPHOBUS,  whofe  body  equalled  the  ex- 
tent of  Sicily,  Ovid,  Met,  v.  346,  &c.  From  him  Miutl  is 
called  ?35pA^//,.W/x,Ovid.  ep.  xv.  1 1.— ^GJEoN,with  an  hundred 
arms  and  fifty  heads,  Firg,  JEn.  x.  566.  Called  alfo  Bri^reus^ 
(centum  geminusy  J  Ib.vi.'aSy.— Tityos,  who  wifhed  to  fcducc 
Latona,  (incontmenSy)  Horat.  od.  iii.  4.  77.  j  Virg.  ^n.  vi. 
595.  whofe  body  extended  over  nine  acres,  and  whof<i  liver  a 
vulture  perpetually  pounced,  i^. ;  Ovid,  Pent.  i.  2.  41. ^Mi- 
mas, PoRPHYRioN,  Rhoetus  or  Rhacus,  Gyges  or  Gyas, 
(centimatiusy  Horat.  od.  ib.  &.  ii.  17.  14.)  C^us*,  EncelAdusi 
placed  under  -ffltna,  Virg,  ARn,  iii.  578,  &c. 

The  place  where  the  giants  fought,  was  called  Phlegra,  or 
the  Phlegrean  plains,  Cimpi  Phlegriei,  Ovid,  Met,  x.  i^i.i 
Property  \\u  1 1.  37.  alfo  Phiegraa]\JGA*f  Ib,  9.  48.  which  fome 
place  inTheflaJy,  fome  in  Thrace,  as  Statius,  Theb,  ii.  595. 
and  fome  in  Macedonia,  in  the  peninfula  of  P/i//#//<',  anciently 
called  Phlbgra,  Hetodat,  vii.  123.  hence  triumphi  Pailenai^ 
the  triumph  over  the  giants,  Stat.  Si/v,  iv.  2.  56.  But  Strabo, 
V.  243.  &  vi.  281.;  Polybius,  iii.  91.;  Diodorus,  iv»  21.;  Pliny, 
iii.  5.;  jand  Silius  Italicus,  xii.  143.  place  them  in  Campania, 
fee  p.  152.  where  the  three  laft-mentioned  authors  fpeak  of 
Hercules  vanquifliing  the  giants,  without  any  mention  of  Jupi- 
ter or  the  other  godsf. 

The  battle  of  the  Titans  againft  the  gods  is  fometimes  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  giants ;  but  the  former  was  againft 
Saturn,  and  the  latter  againll  Jupiter,  Serv.  in  Virg,  JEn*  vi. 
580.  They  were  both  the  ofispring  of  Cijelus  and  Terra;  and 
are  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  the  earth,  fcom.  refent- 
jnent  againft  the  ff>ds{irdirritatadeorumXf  Virg.  u£n.  iii.  178.) 

*  Hencp  tomv::tus  Phlbgk^kI)  the  baule  of  the  giants,  J^.ii.  1*39*  Pijblta, 
Srat  5i/v.  ▼.  y  196.;  7/ie^,  x.  909.  xi.  7.  cajtba,  IU,  AehUL  i.  484.  b^tt 
Pblegrai,  th:  gUnt«,  S<nec.  TAyeft.  80S. 

t  The  xnoft  drcAdtul  of  all  t^e  gianis  is  faid  to  have  been  Tyfhon,  produccc(  bj 
Tirra  tn6 *fartarus  after  the  dfftnidion  ot  the  other  giants.  He  had  an  hundred 
headi  of  dragons.  The  godi  afe  faid  to  h^ve  been  fo  affrighted  at  bli  enormou!)  bulk 
and  (IrengiJh,  thit  they  Hed  into  Egypt,  and  feveral  of  them,  for  the  fake  of 
concealnaeni,  convened  themfelves  inti  beads  oi  various  forms  But  Jupiter  van« 
quiflied  Typhon  with  his  thunderbolts,  ^nd  laid  him  below  Mount  i£tDa,  Afollo^or, 
I,  6*  3.  ;  Hypn.  i$2.  feme  confound  Typhon  with  TyphQeu^  above  mentioned.  Thus 
Ovid,  Mtt,  V.  3ft I. —340. 

{  Whcaie  the  name  of  TitSuSg  («««  rnc  netm^ ,  i«  e«  ab  ulciooc,)  Serv,  ibid. 
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The  Titans  m^^le- war  s^ainfl  Saturtii  for  taking  the  kingdom 
jTrom  their  father  Coelus,  to'whom>  as  being  the  elder  brotheri 
it  juflly  belobged  \  and  the  giants  againft  Jupiter^  for  confining 
their  broihcrs  the  Titans  to  Tartarus  *. 
.  PHLEGY  ASf  the  fon  of  Mars,  was  king  of  the  Lafltha^  a 
pcopJe  of  Theflaly,  whole  capita]  was  Felethroniuni|  where  the 
life  of  the  bit  was  invented,  Serv.  in  Ftrg.  G.  iii.  115.  Pliny 
fays»  this  invention  was  made  by  one  Pelethronius,  vii.  56; 
Phiegyas  was  one  of  the  greateft  warriors  of  his  time.  Hi9 
daughter  C«rJm.r  was  mother  to  ^fculapiusby  Apollo^  jP^i^if' 
}i.  9.  To  avenge  this  indignity  Phiegyas  burnt  the  temple  of 
Deiplii.^  On  which  account  he  was  flain  h^  Apollo;  and 
placed  in  Tartarus,  und^r  a  hollow  rock,  with  meat  before  him, 
which  he  was. prevented  from  tailing,  by  a  conflant  terror  left 
the  rock  fhouid  fall  on  him,  Stat.  Tlnh.  i.  713.  He  with  a 
ioud  voice  admoniOied  all  to  pradlife  juftice,  and  reverence  re* 
iigion.     V'irg.JB.n.  vi.  618. 

IXION  was  the  fon  of  Phiegyas.  Being  raifed  to  heaven,  he 
attempted  to  feduce  Juno ;  but  (he  having  informed  Jupiter  of 
the  matter,  at  his  defire,  fubftituted  a  cloud  in  her  place; 
whence  the  Centaurs  are  faid  to  have  been  produced,  Srn).  in 
Virg*  JEtu  vi.  286.  Diodorus  makes  Jupiter  to  fubditute  the 
cloud,  iv.  6<).  Ixion  however  had  the  prefumption  to  boaft  of 
too  great  familiarity  with  Juno.  On  which  account  he  was  firucl( 
with  thunder  to  hell,  and  by  the  order  of  Jupiter  tied  by  Mercury 
to  a  wheel,  with  twifted  fnakes,  Serv.  adVirg.  G.  iii.  38.  which 
continually  whirls  round,  Hygj/t,  62.  (Voivitur  Imioh  ,-  etfejt" 
quiturqueyfugiiquej)  Ovid.  Met.  iv.46i.;  Virg.  G.  iv.484.t 
'  Pirithous,  the  friend  of  Thefeus,  was  the  fon  of  Ixion, 
f'lxioHtJej^J  Ovid.  Met.  viii*  5(J6.  or  of  Jupiter,  by  the  wife  of 
ixion,  Isomer.  JL.  xiv.  318.  hence  faid  to  be  fprung  from  the 
godS)  y^trg.  JSn.  vi.  394. 

*  The  Tifaqf  are  fuppofed  to  be  called  gatt  antiquum  Terr^f  to  diftlngaiA  them 
^  from  tbe  giants,  who  were  produced  afurwvards,  f^rg,  An^  vi.  5S0.  So  CiceiO| 
'4tnat,  D.  ii.  28,  Japetos,  the  fuller  of  Prometheus,  was  one  of  the  Ticaosi 
hence  he  is  called  Titan,  yuvenai.  xiv.  34.  and  Pyrrha,  his  grand- daMghter,  Tita- 
KiA,  OtiJ  Mr.  i.  395.  So  Hvpimoiv,  the  fiither  of  Sol  and  of  the  ihirt ;  whence 
the  Sun  it  Cdlird  Titan,  Gr.  rji  Orae  6o. ;  yirg*  jCn,  iv.  1 19.  Ovid,  Met.  i.  10. 
ii.  118.  vi.-4.-^.  X*  70.  Sc  ^74.  xi.  257.  and  Diana  or  the  Mood,  Titakia, /(•  iii. 
173.  vi.  -^46.  jfhr.  43^-  or  Tit  an  is,  Srat,  7htb.  i.  337.  So  Titan  1  a  astba, 
Vtri.  j^n.  vi  625.  and  as  Sol  is  put  for  d 1 1  s»  H^rat,  od.  iv.  2.  26.  Plrg  JEn,  Hi.  803. 
lb  ht^ififus  Tifart,  the  d  fmal  day  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalit^  or  the  fun  which  oflieicd  it 
10,  Luca"*  v«i.  2,  Juvenal,  by  a  metonymy,  puts  Tuanis  fugna  iot  the  7uani  who 
fought,  viii.  1 32. 

•f  Hence  Ua^fit  nonfiahi'U  r9ta,  the  wheel  ftopt,  which  oefcr  before  uCcd  to  ftsnd 
iully  SeM.€.  Hfrc,  Oit.  lo'^tf. 

Thq 


The  CENTAURS  are  faid  to  have  been  half  men  atuj  half  i 
horfes,  lience  called  bimem&res  or  BiFokKfES^  ^nd  KtFMGUKsr,' 
from  the  ftory  of  their  bi^th,  Vtrg.  Mn,  VHI/  203:^  alfo  SbmI'^I 
H0MII9ES, 'Ov/£f.  Mti,  xii.  536.;  SfiMivlRr,  iJ.ep.h.  i^U'\' 
and  ShMiFl^Rij  i.e.  Semiequi^  Lucan.  vi.  ^^86.;  alfo  0^'  ti*\ 
membres,  from  the  plate  of  their'  abode;  8taf.  Tbeh.  xii.  554. 
The  ftiMe  of  their  figure  is  fuppofed  to  have  arife?i  from  theitf^ 
being  the  firft  that  fought  on  horfeback,  Plin.  vii.  jd.  Wheh'thd^ 
rider  and  his  horfc  fnight  be  taken  for  one  and  the  fame  being/ 
as  the  Spaniflt  cavalry  at  firft  were  by  the  Mexicans*.  *•  ^ 

The  chief  Centaurs  mentioned  by  Virgil  were,  HtLJ6tM-^{ 
and  Pholus,  viii.  293.  a  great  nuniber  are  reconnred  by  Ovid,' 
Met.  xii.  220.  &c.  The  moft  renowned  of  the  Centaurs  w^s*' 
CHIRON,  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Phtl^m,  hence  called  Phli^ 
rides,  Virg.  G.  iii.  550.  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  m€'- 
dicine,  muGc,  and  fhooting ;  alfa  for  his  jufttce  and  'pielyy 
Plin.  vii.  56. ;  Hygin,  274. ;  Poet.  Aftroti,  Vu  38. ;  Diodor.  rv. 
12.  and  in  that  refpeA  different  from  the  other  Centaurs,  Stai» 
Acbil.u  III.— the  nuxfe  and  preceptor  of  Achilles,  ii^.'ii<S. 
&  477.  ;  Paufan,  iii.  18.  v.  19.  ix.  31.  of  ^fculapius,  Ovid: 
Met.  ii.  630.  and  of  Hercules.  Being  accidentally  wounded  by 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  he  prayed  to  be  deprived  of  im- 
mortality, and  was  converted  into  the  conflellation  Sacitta- 
Eius.— ^The  bloody  conteft  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi^ 
thae,  af&fled  by  Thefeus,  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous,  the  fotl 
of  Ixion,  and  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  Adraftus,  ifi  ^hich 
the  Centaurs  were  utterly  routed,  and  almoft  totaUy  deflroyed^ 
IS  defcribed  at  great  length,  by  Ovid,  Met.  xii.  210.— ^-J 3d. 
alluded  to  Horat.  od.u  18.  8.  ii.  12.  5.  FirgrL  Gl  2*  455.* 8*^,  3. 
41.  Propert.  2.  6.  17.  &  %.  33.  34-  ^tat.  Theb.  5.  a6i.  &  6. 
535.  Id.  AcbilL  I.  III. 

JASON  and  the  ARGONAUTS. 

Of  all  the  ftories  recorded  in  fabulous  hiftory,  iione  is  more 
celebrated  than  the  expedition  of  the  A  RGON AUTS  under 
JASON,  the  fon  of  i^fon,  (Jafon  Mfomdes^)  king  of  Folcos,  and 
AkimUde.  After  his  father's  death,  %  P£LI AS,  bis  uncle,  the  fon 

» 

•  - 

*  The  firft  Centaura  therefore  were  probably  fo  named  from  their  being  ntrrofti 
'Wmv,  i.  e.  pimulatoris  e^uorunty  a&  Homer  exprefTes  \x\  IL  v.  102.  HirpocFNTAU-R  r^ 
Ck>  N.  Z).  i.  38.  ik  %. )  (o  Serv,  In  Virg.  G.  iii-  it 5. ;  Liuret,  iv.  74.5.  Some  make 
^  mppoantauri  the  o6^prins^of  the  Centaurs,  DhdM*.  iv.  70.  Piiny  mentions  hit 
ha¥io{  feen  an  animal  of  this  kind,  vii.  3.  but  Lucretius  denies  their  exi{{eiice«  v.  870. 
8SS.  J  fo  Cicero,  J^Vf.  &  Div,  il.  21.  ;  Tu/c.  i.  37-  '  ,  •• 

f  Hylcua  it  cali«d  fafy  Horace  Nimiut  mero,  an  immoderate  dtioker,  Od.  hs-  j%%  >%• 
fof^rj^.  G.  ii.  557.  '  ^      .  , 

X  Orid  reprcfents  i^fon,  the  father  of  Jafon,  as  afive  at  \he  retuA  of  Jafoh  fro^ 
Coldaif,  Mett  vii.  2^%*  cootkary  t&  the  account  of  othen. 

Ff4  of 
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of  Ne]>tune  and  the  nynoph  Tyroy  the  daughter  of  I^og  Salm6« 
TifWj  iiCarped  the  crown.  Pelias  at  firft  reigned  in  con- 
jun^ion,with  his  brother  Kejeus ;  but  after  his  cxpulfion  ruled 
alQOC.  NELEUS  fled  to  Mefleni?,  where  he  bpil(  Pylos^ 
PaufanAM.  2. 

Jafon  was  educated  under  the  Centaur  CHIRON,    When 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  came  tQ  demand  the  crown  as  hi$ 
right*     Pelias  had  be(;n  warnfed  by  an  orac)e  to  beware  of  a 
ipan  with  one  foQt  (hod  and  the  other  bare  [monQcrepisy  \.  e. 
uno  pede  calceatuj).     Jftfon^  by  fome  accident,  happened  to  ap- 
.peftr  in  this  garb,  Hygin.  13.     PeliaSi  to  divert  his  immediate 
c;laim,  propofed  that  he  ihould  go  and  fetch  the  golden  fleece 
firom  Colchis,  and  promifed  to  refign  the  kingdom  to  him  upon 
his  return.*:— — This  famous  fleece  had  been  the  fleece  of  a  ram, 
{aid  to  have  been  the  fonbf  Neptune  and  rA«/i^/7^,— When 
fHRYXUS  and  his  fifter  HELLE,  the  children  oi  Athamas, 
kiDg  of  Thebes,  and  Ntphele  or  Nduia/wtrc  obliged  to  fly 
from  that  <:ity  to  efcape  the  cruelty  of  their  ftcp^mother  INO, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,    whom   Athamas,    after  divorcing 
their  mqther,  nnrried,  Nephele  brought  to  them  this  ram,  and 
bid  them  get  on  his  back  and  make  for  Colchis  to  king  ^£t£S| 
t^e  fon  of  Sol,  and  there  facrifice  the  ram  to  Mars.     It  feems 
the  ram  carried  them  through  the  air;  and  Helle,  turning 
giddy^  fell  from  him,  and  was  drowned  in  that  (trait  called  af- 
terwards from  her  HELi.ESPONTUs,or  the^^^  o/HeiU,  Ovid,  ep. 
XIX.  123,  &  164. 1  Virginis  ^c^JOR,  Ovid.  ep.  xviii.  117.;  Atha" 
tnantldps  aquora,   lb.    137*  >    Amj/fd  locus  wfamis  ab   Hell^i 
lb.  I4i.»  Phryxi  semita,  SM.  Achill.  i.  409.  Anguftus pontus, 
Hfiphilifdos  Helles,  Owd.  Met.  xu  195.    Phryxus  bro^ght  the 
ram  to.  Colchis.     There,  according  to  the  dire£lions  of  his 
mother,  he  facrificed  him  to  Mars,  and  fufpended  bis  golden 
fleece  in  the  temple  of  that  god,    where  it  was  continually 
guarded  by  bulls  that  breathed  Are,  and  a  dragon  that  never 
.flept,  Hygin.  3.     The  ram  was  tranflated  into  the  conftellation 
ARIES,  hence  called  dtbpfa  porittor  Helles,  Lucan.  iv.  57. 
and  from  Nephele,  the  mother  of  Helle^  Fecus  NEPHEtAUMj 
Valer.  Argon.  \.'^6. 

^ctes  or  ^eta  at  firft  trcf^tcd  Phryxus  with  kindnefs,  and 
jjave  him  his  daughter  Chnldope  in  marriage  ;  but  afierwanls 
killed  him  for  the  fake  of  tlie  fleece;  having  been  told  by  an 
f)racle  that  he  fliould  enjoy  the  kingdom  as  long  as  the  golden 
fleece  fhouKl  remain  in  the  temple  of  Mars>  Hygin.  22. 

The   mod   illuflricus    young    men   in   Greece,    (semidei 

*»cOE6,  Stiff.  A^/jzJl.  ii«  363.)  joined  in  the  expedition  of  Jafon  ^ 

M**rcit!rs^  Thefeus^  and  Piritho.us ;  Caflor  and  Pollux ;  Orpheus 

from  Thrace:  Canons y  Mopfus :  Peleus  and  Telitmoti;  Clytius 

«  and 
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Jafon  flnd  the  Argonauts.^  441^ 

«i}d  J^ltuj  i  Ljncens  and  Idas ;  Meifager^  PpiloSeUiy  Tspiyst  , 
the  pilot,  Ovid,  ip,  iv.  48. ;  JEfculapiiis^  the  phydcian,  ^c 
Thcfc  were  called  ARGUNAUTjE,  Herat,  epod.  nu  9.  from 
the  ihip  in  which  thcsy  f<ii]eii,  named  ARGO^  from  Argus, 
the  fon  of  Danaus^,  the  builder  of  it,  Hygin.  14.  or  MINY-cll, 
Herwht.  iv.  145.  j  Ovid^,  Met,  vii.  i*  115.  &  120,  ep.  vi.  47, 
becaufe  Jafon's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Climene^  the 
d^iughter  of  Minyas,  king  of  TheiTnly  :  but  about  this  authors 
differ,  Hygin.  14^ ;  Serv,  in  Virg.  EcL  iv.  34. ;  LaBant  in  Stat. 
Theb,  iii.  516.  v.  337.  The  fhip  was  built  of  pines  cut  on  mount 
Pciion,  Ctr.  CaL  8. ;  Caiull.  62.  I-  hence  called  Plfius  Pelia^ 
Star.  ib.  336.  i  arbor  Peuas,  -adis^  Ovid,  ep.  xii.  8.  near  the 
io^tkPegafay  v.  -^,  whence  PfiGASiEA  puppis,  Ovid.  Met.  vii. 
I. ;  Pecasjeus  Iason,  Ox>/J.  ep.  xix.  175.  in  the 'country  of* 
Magncfia,  whence  Argo  Magnitis,  tdisy  Ib.  xii..  9.  Mo  pup^ 
pis  HiEMONXA  vcl  JEmoniay  i.  c.  Thejfaloy  a  rege  Hiem^rie,  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  i.  6,  Amor.  iii.  15.  6.  by  the  alTiUance  o(  Minerva, 
{curd pugfjacis Jaffa  Alinerv^,)  Ovid.  Trift.  iii.  9.  7.  hence  Ci4l!ecl 
Palladia  ratiSi  Ovid,  in  IluL'.  266,  \  Tritonis  pinus. 
Id,  ep.  yi.  46.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  (hip  that  ever 
iViled  on  the  fea,  Lucan.  iii.  19  >. 

Jafon  iloppcd  at  feveral.  places  by  the  way  ;  fird  in  Lemnos, 
the  women  of  which  {Lesnuiadcs)  had  llaia  all  the  men  in  the 
ijland,  except  their  queen  Hipfipjle^  who  had  prefcrved  her  fa- 
ther Thoas.  They  did  this  out  of  revenge  for  being  abandoned 
by  their  bufbands,  to  whom  their  breath  had  been  rendered  of- 
fenfive  by  the  wrath  of  Venus,  whofe  worfhip  they  had  ncgleS- 
ed.  Here  the  Argonauts  remained  two  years.  Hipjipyle  had 
twins  by  Jafon,  and  the  other  women  had  children  by  the 
reft,  Homer ^  II.  vii.  Jin  s  Ovid.  ep.  vi. ;  La8ant.  in  Theb.  v«  29. 
59.  &c. 

The  Argonauts  went  to  confult  PHINEUS,  the  fon  of 
Aghior  or  Neptune^  king  of  Thnicci  fome  fay,  of  Arcadia, 
LaSJant,  in  Stat.  Tfieh*  viii.  255.  famous  for  his  (kill  in  augury, 
about  their  voyage.  This  king  having,  at  the  iuftigation  of 
his  wife,  put  out  the  eyes  of  two  fons  he  had  by  a  former 
mania^c,  (Poiydeclor  and  Polydorus,  called  duo  Phinida^  Ovid, 
lb.  273.)  was  himfelf  puni(hed  with  the  lofs  of  fight,  by  the 
wrath  of  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Art.  i.  339.:  who  alfo  fent  a  kind  of 
ravenous  birds,  called  Harpies^  (HARPYl-^,  ab  &fTJtw  vei - 
ifva^u^  rapio  i  or  Cai^ES  Jovis,  quia  ipfa  Juria  ejfe  dicebantur^ 
Scr?«  in  Virg,  iEn.  iii.  XC9.)  to  torture  him,  by  polluting  oj 
carrying  away  his  food,  Phineus  agreed  to  advife  the  Argo- 
nautsr  about  theii:  voyage,  if  they  would  remove  this  plague. 

Two 
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Two  of  them  were  employed  for  that  purpofej  Zetes  or  Zithet^ 
and  Calais,  the  fons  of  Boreas  and  Orythyia,  the  daughter  of 
JSrcchtheus,  king  of  Athens,  Ovid*  Met.  vi.  712.  &c.  who  are 
faid  to  have  had  wings  on  their  bead  and  feet,  lb.  The  Harptes 
being  chafed  away  by  them  from  the  houfe  of  PhintaSy  (Pbsfieia 
fo/lquam  cliufa  domuSy)  Virg.  ib.  212.  fied  to  the  iflands  called 
StrophxdeSi  where  /Ene^s  found  them.  Phineus  ndw  in- 
ftru£ted  the  Argonauts  how  to  fail  pad  two  iflands  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Ponius  Euxinus,  the  one  on  the  European,  and 
the  other  on  the  Afiatic  fide  ;  (called  Insulje  Cyakea,  MeL  iu 
7.  or  Cyanei  montes,  Stat.  Thcb.  xi.  438.  and  Symi^leg.Xdes,  be- 
caufe  they  were  faid  fometimes  to  meet  together*)  by  following 
the  flight  of  a  pigeon,  Ovid,  in  Ibide^  267,  Propert.  iii.  22.  13. 

Jafon  having  entered  the  Euxine  fea,  and  failed  pall  the 
Symplegacies,  found  in  the  ifland  Dia  the  children  of  PhryxuSf 
who  had  been  wrecked  there  in  their  way  to  their  grandfather 
Athamas.  Jafon  took  them  up  and  carried  them  with  him  to 
Colchis,  CoLCHis>  -W//,  called  alfo  Colchi,  Ovid,  ep.  xii.  23. 
and  CoLCHos,  Horat.  epod.  v.  21.  but  the  beft  editors  here  read 
loLCOS.  By  their  advice  he  landed  his  fliip  in  a  retired  place. 
They  went  before  and  related  the  kindnefs  ot  Jafon  to  ChalaapB, 
their  mother,  who  introduced  him  to  her  filler  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  ^etcs,  {JEenaf^-^Jis-f,)  who  fell  in  love  with  him. 

The  conditions  to  which  J^ifon  was  obliged  to  fubmit  before 
lie  could  obtain  the  golden  fleece,  feemed  in  a  manner  im- 
poflible.  He  had  to  force  to  the  yoke  the  brazen  footed  bulls, 
whofe  noftrils  breathed  flames,  and  to  plough  with  them  a  field 
facred  to  Mars,  never  before  tilled  :  then  he  had  to  kill  the 
dragon  :^,  which  guarded  the  fleece^  and  never  flept :  and  lafl 
of  all  to  fow  in  the  ground  which  he  had  tilled  the  teeth  of  this 
dragon,  which  (hould  fpring  up  into  armed  men,  ready  to 
attack  him.  All  this  was  to  be  performed  in  prefence  of 
JEstes  and  the  Colchians.  The  deftruftion  of  Jafon  appeared 
inevitable.  But  by  the  aflTiflance  of  Medea  he  came  off  fuccefs- 
ful.  By  her  magic  herbs,  (cantatis  herbis,  Ovid.  Afet.  vii.  98.) 
*  (he  rendered  him  mvulneralsle  againd  the  breath  of  the  bulls: 

by  throwing' a  (lone,  according  to  her  directions,  amdng  the 

« .• 

^fJlitJih  CONCUR RERt  IN  UNDis),  Ovid.  Met.  viL  6a.:  Str»h,  iii.  149* { 
Fl'm.  !▼  13.  ;  Stat^  r.  347.  \  Ovid.  Met.xv.  33S.  ep.  xli.  121.  j  Hygui.  I9>$  Sem^ 
Med.  ii>  34.1-  hence  cmcurrentla jaxa  Cyanes,  Juvenal.  XT.  19.  umfrtp^yuttw 
cAoifly  OtAd.  tp.  xii.  121.  concirrrerttes  cautet,  la.  Amor.  ii.  ix.  3. 

•f  Uy  JJj9t  the  danghtcr  of  Oceanus;  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  19.  c«Ued  alfo  CoLCirff> 
•  -ilii,  Ovid.  Aitt.  ▼ii.  331.  &  348.  and  Phasjas,  -adis,  from  the  river  Pbafu»  Id* 
^t.  An.  ii.  a 03.  or  Phasis,  -Wit,  Id.  cp.  xix.  176.  Phasiai  >£ktik>}  <^» 
vi.  103.. 

^  Called  Pontic  us  serfens,  Juvenal,  xlv.  ix|.  rmed 


!• 
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armed  men  which  rofc  from  the  fcrpent's  tecth^,  they  were 
turned  againft  one  another,  fo  that  they  fell  by  mutual  flaughten 
The  dragon  was  lulled  afleep  by  a  certain  juice.  Jafon  Teized 
the  golden  fleece,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  his  native  coun- 
try ;  accompanied  by  Medea^  whom  he  afterwards  married  ac- 
cording to  promtfe,  Ovrd.  Met,  vii.  ep,  vi.  &  xii.  Medea  car- 
ried along  with  her  ABSYRTUS,  v.  -to,  her  brother,  a  boy  5 
whom,  when  (he  heard  that  her  father  was  in  purfuit  of  her,  &« 
tore  in  pieces,  and  threw  down  his  members  in  dIflFerent  plaom 
by  the  way,  at  a  diftance  from  one  another ;  that  while  .£etes 
gathered' the  fcattered  limbs  of  his  child,  (he  might  make  her  • 
efcapef. 

The  return  of  Jafon  to  Theffaly  {ad  Hemontas  urhes)  was  ce* 
lebrated  with  the  greateft  joy.  The  (hip  Argo  wns  changed 
intoaftar,  Stat.  Acb,  ii.  363.  The  fleece  was  fu/pended  ia 
the  temple  of  the  gods,  {ad  patrios  deos^)  in  the  city  of  lolcos^ 
Ovid.  Met.  vii.  158.  ^^.  xii.  128.  His  father  .^ISON,  enfeebled 
with  age,  could  not  be  prefent  at  the  folempity  j  but  by  the  ma«- 
gic  power  of  Medea  he  was  reftored  to  youth  again^  Ovtd. 
Met.  vii.  292.  "the  daughters  of  Pelias,  {PeltHdeSy)  feeing  the 
wonderful  efFe£ts  of  her  charms  and  herbs,  entreated  her  to  per- 
form the  fame  fervice  to  their  father.  Sl)e,  wiQiing  to  avenge 
the  injuries  done  by  Pelias  to  Jafon,  gave  them  hopes  that  (he 
would  efFedl  what  they  dedred.  And  to  convince  them  ftill 
more  of  her  power,  (lie  took  an  old  ram,  and  having  cut  him 
to  pieces,  boiled  chefe  in  a  kettle  ;  whence  in  a  (hort  time,  to 
their  aftonifliment,  fprung  out  a  lamb.  The  daughters  of  Pe* 
lias  were  perfuaded  by  her  to  do  the  fame  to  their  father^ 
lb.  322.  &c*  Thus  Pelias  peri(bed  by  a  wretched,  deaths 
Paujart.  v\\u  1 1.;  Hygin,  24. ;  Csc.  Sen.  23.  Diodorus  reUtes 
this,  as  well  as  other  particulars  concerning  Medea,  in  a  difier- 
ent  manner,  iv.  51.  &c.  This  aflion  obliged  Jafon  and  Medea 
to  leave  lolchos :  whereupon  Acafio^  y. -us,  the  fonofPelias» 
fucce^ded  to  the  crown.  ' 

Jafon  and  Medea  retired  19  Corinth,  where  they  lived  in 
great  harmony  for  ten  years.  But  Jafon,  being  captivated  by 
GLAUCE'-or  Creusa,  the  daughter  ofCreon,  thefonof5^- 
pbus,  the  king  of  that  place,  divorced  Medea,  Mid  married 
Creufa,  {Creufa  Epbyraoy  i.  e.  Corinthiaca^)  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  4 
33^.  Medea,  in  revenge,  flew  the  fons  (lie  had  by  Jafon 
in  his  prefence  ;  then  fet  Ere  to  the  palace,  and  burnt  Creufa^ 

•  (Injvmei  dente  ereati  Tvrigtxa,  Lncan.  ir.  552.) 

f  Offid.  Trlft.  tii.  9.  ;  lb,  437.  Cic.  Nat.  D,  iii.  19.  is  9.6, ;  Mamh  iz.  Juftid 
ca'U  the  fon  of  i£eceft  Mgiafeux  or  ^gialiui,  xl.  11.  3. )  So  Oiodorous,  iv.  45.  Some 
%y  that  Ike  was  fent  by  .bit  father  in  purfuit  of  Mrdei,  Hygln.  13. 3  Sfrah.  vM.  315. 
V.  II 5.  and  0?id  maket  her  fay  thatiheleft  him,  <^,  xUt  1 13.  Bat  be  givet  a  dif- 
fiereat  iMouat,  Trjfi,  iii.  9.  ai.  S^q. 

together 
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together  with  Creon  and  Jafon,  Hygin,  25.;  Paufan.  li.  3, 
home  fay  that  the  two  fons  of  Jafon  were  (lain  by  the  Corin- 
th 1.1  n«  ',  and  that  they  afterwards  gave  Euripides  five  talents  to 
tr^tnsfer  in  his  tragedy  that  crime  on  their  mother^  JBiian.  v. 
%\:\  Psufan,  ii.  3.  Diodorus  fays  that  Jafon  cfcaped  that  ca- 
lamiiyy  7^«  54.  but  that  afterwards^  from  defpair,  he  killed 
himfeif,  55.  Apollodorus  relates  that  Medea  fent  Glauce  a 
poifoued  r4>bc  in  a  prefent,  which  confumed  her  with  flamesi 
and  like  wife  her  father,  who  attempted  to  extinguifli  them, 
i.  9.  28.  Ovid  fays  the  preftnt  feot  by  Medei  was  a  crown, 
{^Pkafiocn  corona^)  in  Ibin,  605. 

Medea  fled  from  Corinth  to  Athens ;  where,  being  expiated 
from  her  murders,  (he  married  ^geus,  by  whom  flie  had  a  fon 
called  MEDUS,  Paufati.  ib.  with  whom,  after  her  difappoint- 
ment  in  poifoiiing  Thefeus>  (he  flew  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dra- 
gons to  Colchis,  Hygtn,  26.  which  was  then  governed  by  Pcrfes^ 
the  brother  of  JEeiei.,  Medus  flew  him,  and  poITcficd  the 
kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  which  he -called,  from  his  own 
naiT>e,  M£DiA,'ii^.  27.}  Herodot.  vix.  62.  and  after  the  death  of 
his  mother  built  a  city,  which,  in  honour  of  her,  he  called 
Wedea,  Jufiitu  xl.  ii.  3.  Magic  herbs  {yenefica  herba)  are  called 
from  Medea  Medeldes  h^rba,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  101.  and 
Fersmdes  herbj£,  from  Pfrftus^  her  grandmother,  Ovid>  Rem* 
Am.  263* 

P  E  L  E  u  s. 

PELEUS,  the  fon  of  jEacus,  (-^E/iiirf^/,)  having  been  obliged 
to  leave  his  father's  dominions  for  being  accefTory  to  the  death 
of  his  brother  Phocus^  (fee  p.  385.)  went  into  Theffaiy,. and  after 
various  adventures  became  poficfled  of  the  government  of  hlcos^ 
of  P/jthtOf  and  Larijfa  *. 

P<leu3  afterwards  went  to  thecdurt  of  ACASTUS  or  Acado, 
the  king  of  lolcosf,  whofc  wife,  Hippolyte  or*  AJiydAtnta^ 
fell  in  love  with  him  ;  but  finding  him  deaf  to  her  folicitattons, 
(lie  accufed  him   to  her  hun3and  of  defigns  on   her  virtue* 

•  Accofrfmg  tft  Ovirf,  Peleus  fitft  bft«iok  Mmfcif  to  CEYX,  (Ceycisy)  thefoDof 
Lui'ifff,  and  h-^ibind  oi  Haley oni  or  Alcy*>nt  the  k.ng  of  Traclit  or  Tracking  (TuA* 
r  K  IN  I  A  telluiy)  near  the  font  of  mount  Ucta,  who  having  t«kea  a  voyai^c  to  ccnfU't 
ihc  orjcle  of  Apollo  at  Clartts  in  Ionia,  was  fliipwreckeJ  }  and  l^aUy^r.e  g«ip|:  to  look 
I'cr  biA  leturn,  fi)und  his  bjHy  (hrov^'D  on  the  Ihore  :  whereupon  ihe  tht?\v  hfrfdt  intt 
the  Tea,  and  was  Hiecamoiphtfed  ioco  a  brd,  called  hUlcycn  otAlced9\  andCKYX 
intt  aimul  bird  which  bieedi  in  ih*  Halcyon's  ncft,  O'tn.i  Mrt.  xi.  i6iJ.  &C,  |  ^trv, 
in  i'ltg'  G.\.  ^99.  i'«i  y^%'  Thefe  birds  broed  ( ftti>Ji  ant )  in  winter  \  at  which 
Div.e  it  is  faiii  tner.*  is  /ca'm  for  feveral  days,  Flin  X  32.  f.  47.;  Vlaut.  Paca.  \  1* 
143.  whctice  H  A  LCY ON  e I  u  1  is,  H^ilcyon  or  peaceful  days,  Colutn/li,  xi  a  ^1.  hence 
all.)  ihcfe  birds  are  faid  to  be  beloved  by  Theits,  fd'Jtfia  Thetidi  Halcyomis>) 
yi^g'  G,  i.  399. 

■\  Ovid  ra)S  that  Prlrus  wenr  to  Magnefia,  (Magmtas  mJif  vagtis  em/,  j  where  be 
ie^ei>e4  ejtplatigo  (lem  AcaAus  iyx  the  murder  of  Glaucus^  OW.  A<Ut'  Jti.'4C&. 

AcaftuSy 


Piteus*  ^4  J 

AcaftuSy  anwitliog  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality  by  killing 
PdcuS)  ordered  him  Co  be  tied  to  a  tree  in  a  wood^  that  he  might 
perifli  by  wild  beads.  But  Jupiter,  knowing  hi^  innocencei  fent 
Vulcan  to  loofc.  him.  Feieus  foon  after,  having  coUeded  hia 
friends,  took  lolcosy  and  haying  dethroned  Acaftus,  put  to 
H(r:ith  Aftydamia,  and  poflcfTcd  himfclf  of  the  kingdom,  jipol" 
liikr,  iti.  13.  3. ;  Horat,  $J.  ixi.  7.  1 7. 

Peleus  married  the  fca  goddefs  THETKS,  '{Conjux  Dea  eon- 
tlgit  utii,  fc.  nepotum  Jovis,  Ovid.  Met,  xu  220.)  whofo  confent 
he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain,  li.  235.  whence  he  is  called 
goifr  N£RE08,  Stat.  Theb.  v.  437.  Jupiter  himfetf  is  fatd  to 
have  been  fo.nd  of  her,  but  avoided  afking  lier,  becaufehe  learned 
it  was.  determined  by  the  fates,  that  her  fon  (hould  eitcei  h)$ 
father  in  bravery,  lb.  224.;  Hygin.  54.  The  nuptials  of  Pe- 
Irus  and  Thetis  were  celebrated  with  is reat  magnifies noe,  Co- 
lull.  Iiii.  in  a  cave  of  mount  Pelion,  5/^/.  Ac^ilL  iu  34  k  AJl 
the  gods  and  goddefff  s  were  invited  to  the  fead,  except  the 
goddefs  Df5C0Ai>.  She,  oflFended  at  this  negleffc,  during  the 
entertainment,  threw  into  the  middle  of  fhe  affcmbiy,  a  golden 
apple  with  this  infcription,  To  the  fairbst,  (detur  pul*- 
CHRIOHI.— QuiB  SIT  FORMOSISSIMA,  adtollat).  All  the  Other 
goddelTes  yielded  their  pretenfions  except  three,  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  Venus.  Jupiter,  unwilling  to  determine  between  then), 
referred  the  affair  to  Faris»  then  a  fliepherd  on  mount  Ida. 
His  determination  in  favour*  of  Venus,  occafioned  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy,  and  all  the  calamities  which  followed  it,  &tut. 
Aciuii.  ii.  335*  ^c. 

Achilles.' 

ACHILLES  was  the  fon  of  Peleus  {PeHtUs)  and  of  Thetis; 
called  from  his  grandfather  ^acides  ;  and  from  his  father's 
two  principal  towns,  Phthta  and  Larifla,  Pthius  Achilles, 
tiorat.  od.  iv.  d.  4.  VIR  Phthius,  Profert.  \u  13,  38,*  La- 
RISSAU3  Achilles,  yirg.  JEn.  ii.  197.  xi.  404. 

Thetis  plunged  her  Ton  while  aii  infanj:  in  the  river  Styx, 
whereby  he  was  rendered  invulnerable  in  every  part  of  bis  body 
except  the  heel,  by  which  (he  held  him,  &tat,  AshilL  i.  ^69., 
Tfiib  circumflvince  is  no  where  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
appears  to  have  been  invented  pofterior  to  him.  .  Achilles 
was  educated  by  the  Centaur  Chiron,  the  fon  of  Saturn 
and  PhUyra,  (PhilypiJes,)  Virg.  G.  iii.  550.;  Plin.  vii.  56.  j 
Paufan.  ifi.  t8.  who  taught -him  the  art  of  war  and  mufic, 
Juvenal,  vii.  2 10.  and  to  render  him  ftrong,  fed  him  with  the 


*  So PtfTHiAs,  •tfdii,  t  womtM  of  Phthiai  (Md^*ifit  vih  165. 

marrow 
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marrdw  of  .w3d  beads,  &m,  AchilL  ii«  38 1 — ^ifin.  Of  Chirort 
he  is  faid  to  have  {tood  greatly  in  awe,  Ih.  ffT  Ovid.  Art.  Am* 
i.  14.  Phcenix*,  the  fon  of  Amyntor,  his  tutor  and  compa- 
nion) taaght  him  eloquence,  Ctc.  Or  at*  iii.  15. ;  Homer*  II,  ix. 
443.  whom  he  always  treaied  with  great  refpe£t,  lb.  (sT  Stat, 
Silv.  ii.  1.91.  iii.  2*  96. 

Thetis,  knowing  that  if  her  fon  went  to  the  Trojan  war  he 
(hould  periflh  in  ir,  carried  him  to  the  court  of  Ltcomedes, 
king  of  the  ifland  Scyros,  where  he  was  concealed  in  a  f<rmale 
drefs,  ^ong  the  daughters  of  that  f^rince,  Ho?at,  oJ.  i.  8.  13. 
&  ibi  mcho/iq/l.  one  of  whom,  Dei4amia^  Stat.  Achill.  i.  296. 
had  a  fun  to  him,  called  P  YRRHUS,  becaufe  Achilles  was  called 
PiRRHA  among  the  king's  daughters,  from  his  yellow  or  red- 
dlfli  hair»  Hygin.  96.  and  alfo  NfioproLl^Mus,  becaufe  he  went 
youog  to  the  war,  {ad  helium  duEtus  eft  puer,)  Serv.  in  Virg* 
JUn^  ii#.263*;  Apollodor,  iii,  13.  8.  His  body  is  called  by  Her- 
f»/^/i^<throttgh  contempt,  Scyria  membra^  Ovid.  ep.  viii.  1 12.  ■ 
As  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  the 
leaders  of  the  Greeks,  hearing  thnt  he  was  with  Lycomedes, 
fent  to  rec^uire  him.  The  king,  denying  that  he  was  there, 
gave  the  ambafTiidors  leave  to  fearch  for  him  *,  which  they  did, 
but' without  fuccefs.  Ulyfies,  however,  who  was  one  of  them, 
not  difcouraged,  thought  of  the  following  contrivance.  He 
went  to  the  palace^  of  Lyoomedes,  under  the  ^uife  of  a  pedlar, 
with  various  kinds  of  goods  to  fell ;  among  the  reft  were  arms 
iriixed  with  female  ornaments.  Whilil  the  princefles  Attentively 
examined  the  jewels,  the  necklaces,  and  the  like ;  AchiUes  was 
attrafted  by  nothing  but  the  arms.  Ulyfles,  obfcrvifig  this,  or- 
dered Agyrtesy  a  trumpeter  he  had  with  him,  fuddenly  to  fo«ind 
an  alarm.  Achilles,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  enemy,  iuftantly  tore 
his  female  robe,  and  grafped  afliicld  and  a  fpear.  Thus'TJlyfles 
having  difcovered  who  he  was,  forced  him  to  the  war,  Ovid.  Met. 
xiii.  1 65.  Lycomedes  wiflied  to  retain  him,  but  in  vain.  His  war- 
like arddur  could  not  be  reftratned.  Cicero  applies  this  to  Neop- 
tolemus,  Amic.  20.  Sratius  relates  the  ftorv  diltcrentlv,  AchilLiu 

After  taking  the  city  of  LyrneJus  in  Phrygia,  Achilles  ob- 
tained the  beautiful  BrUlis^  as  his  fhare  of  the  prey,  Ovid.  ep.  iii. 
45.  whence  (he  iscalledLrRccEssis, -W/x,  Ovid.Trift.  iv.  1. 15. 

The  fpear  of  Achilles  was  fo  heavy,  that  it  could  not  be 
wielded  by  any  other  of  the  Greeks :  hence  when  Patroclus  went 
againft  He£lor  in  the  armour  of  Achilles,  he  did  not  take  the 
fpear.  Homer.  II.  xvi.  141*    The  a(h  of  which  it  was  made 

.  *  PheBnlx,  fjfmfntot'UtSf')  having  had  an  iiitrigtie  #ith  Clytha,  his  Other's  cMicv- 
bine,  T'aetzea  in  Lycopbr,  or  being  falfely  accufed  by  her,  A^l^dor.  iii.  was  deprived  of 
figb^  0%ui»  4n.  u  337«  Ifr.  »6i.  i)«(  yvpi  auftd  by  Ctaifoa,  Prtfert,  ii*  f •  61 J 

grew 


*  . .     Athillu*  4i|7 

grew  on  the  top  of  moont  Pdton  \  hetf<:e  it  wm-  0aUcd  PELT  Aj3 
HAST  Ay  (^n\U  PeliitJist)  Ovid.  .ep.  iii.  126^  Met*  xiiu  109. 
Plin*  xW.  13.  f.  24.  It  wa9  given  in  9  prefect  to  Peleus  by  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  Homer,  ib.  144*  and  Paufanias  fpeak3  of  it  as. 
pointed  with  brafs,  and  e.xiding  in  hid  time,  in  the  tempte  of 

Minerva  at  PhascKs,  iii.  3. When  TELEPHUS*,  the  fo^n 

of  Hercule^s  and  Jhsge^  king  of  Myfia^  {Mjfasjuvenuj  PropcxU 
it.«x.  63.)  who  being  fon-in-Jaw  to  Prianii  oppofed  the  gaflage 
of  the  Greeks  through  his  country,  had  been  grievoufly  wound- 
ed by  Achilles ;  he  was  told  by  the  oracle,  that  the  weapon 
which  had  tnfli£ked  the  wound,  could  alone  cure  it.  Upon 
which  he  came  \q  the  Grecian  camp,  and  applied  to  Achillea 
ht  relief,  Horat.  €pod.  xvii.  8*  But  AcbiUes  refufed,  alledging 
he  was  no  phyfician.  Being  however  prevailed  on  by  Ulyfles^ 
as  'the  afllftance  of  Telephus  was  ncceflary  to  the  fucoefs  q£ 
their  expedition,  he  fcraped  a  little  ruft  from  his  fpear,  and, 
applying  it  to' the  wound,  cured  it,  Hygin*  loi..)  Ovid.  MiU 
xiii.  iq\^  Whence  Ovid  fays,  Vulntu  in  Herculeo  qiut  qumdam 
ficerat  bofity  Vulniris  auxUium  JPelias  hafla  tulit^  Rem.  Am*  47. 
So  Id.  Trifi.  V.  2.  15.;  Property  ii.  I.  63. f  Claudian  makes 
Telephus  to  be  healed  by  herbs,  which  Achilles  learned  the  ufe 
ef  from  Chiron,  Epigr.  i.  46.;  Stat.  AchilL  ii.  444*  hence  a 
eertainherb  was  called  Teleph  ion,  Plin*  xrvii.  13^/  iiOt 
Telephus,  on  account  of  his  conneflion  with  Priam,  would  not 
accompany  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  as  they  requeued,  but  gave 
them  a  free  paflage  through  his  country,  (eos  deduxit,)  Hygixu 
ibtfl^.-  and  pointed  out  thdr  way,  Cic.  F/acc,  29. 

AchiUei,  being  deprived  of  his  miftrtfs  Briseis  by  Agamem« 
non,  on  account  of  his  vehemence  in  demanding  that  Chryseis 
flhould  be  reftofcd  to  her  father,  fee  p.  407.  in  difguft  with* 
drew  hiaifisif  from  the  war.  The  confequence  was,  that  the 
Greeks  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  HeQor  and  the  Trojans^ 
and  many  of  them  flain.  At  laft,  after  the  reftoration  of  Bri- 
seis, he  was  fo  far  mitigated  as  to  permit  his  fricuid  PatroclUiS 
to  aflume  his  armour,  and  go  out  to  battle  with  hts  foldiers  the 
Myrmidons.  The  denth  of  Patroclus,  who  was  flain  and  ftript 
of  his  arms  by  Hedor,  roufed  the  indignation  of  Achitlesb 
He  therefore  now  determined  to  oppofe  He&or  in>  perfon^ 
Thetis  procured  for  him  new  armour  from  Vulcan,  who 
engraved  on  his  (bield  the  earth,  the  Tea,  and  the  heaven ;  the 
fun,  mobn,  and  ftars,  dties  and  men,  and  their  various  occu- 
pations, Homer.  II.  xviii.  478,  &c.  bence  Ovid  calls  it'  Clt- 

*  Telephus  is  faid  to  have  been  ourfed  by  a  hind,  JSIian*  xii.  52. 3  Hy^n.  152. 
QmJ,  lb.  257.  wh«Bcc  his  name. 
\  Admici  was-fvaieiiaws  painted  pctforminc  tbi»««iv,  PiS«.  zxv.  5*  ^  xxxir.  15. 

■ 
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PEOd  vafii  chsUius  ifha^e  mtin£^  Met*  xS.  ito. '&  s^a.^ 
Achillea  flew  Hedor,  and  having  tied  his  dead  bodj  to  hi9 
chariot,  dragged  it  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  Vir^.  -S«. 
1.  4H').  ii.  172.  toconfoie  tlie  manes  of  Patroclus,  ^tat,  Silv.  it. 
4.  IC5.  Havin^f  thu^  gratified  his  revenge,  be  reilored  it  to 
PriafYii  who  came  fecretlf  by  night  to  the  tent  of  Achille$> 
Hinder  the  condu£l  of  Mercury,  Horat.  od.  u  10.  13.  to  ranfom 
the  body  of  hi§  fon  from  Achilles  **  The  Iliad  of  Homer  ead9 
wirh  the- funeral  of  He£lor. 

After  this,  Achilles  fell  tn  lore  with  Fdyxena^  oneof  tlte 
daughters  of  Priam  ;  and  while  he  was  cekbrating  his  nuptials 
with  her  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  (hence  c<illed 
THTMBRiBOs,  V'trg*  JEn.  iiu  85.)  near  Troy,  he  ^as  flaln  by 
Paris,  who  baring  concealed  himfelf  behind  the  image  of  that 
god,  wounded  Achilles  in  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  his  body, 
the   heel,  with   an  arrow  direded,   according  to  Vnrgil,  by. 
Apollo  himfelf,  JEn.  vi.  57.     After  the  taking  of  Troy,  Polyx- 
^na  was.  facrificed  by  Pyrrhus  on  the  tomb  of  his  father  to  pa-^ 
cify  his  manes,  &rv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  321.  which  the  gholl  of 
Achilles,  appearing  to  Agvimenmon,  isiaid  to  have  dehianded^ 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  439.  &c.;  Paujan.  u  22.    Hyginus  fays,  there 
i;(-a«  a  voice  uttered  from  the  tomb  of  Achilles  requiring  this  to 
be  donei  ¥ah*  iio.}  foOvid,  Met*  ziii.  448.     Polyxena  fub-* 
mitted  to  her  fate  with  wonderful  fortitude,  3,4§s.  &c*  AchiL* 
les  himfelf  had  fct  the  example  of  a  like  cruelty,  by  flaying 
twelve  Trojan  captives,  and  throwing  them  into  the  funeral  pile 
of  Patroclus,  Homer.  //.  xxi.  27.  xxiii.  I75. ;  Ovid*  3.  378.    ■   ■  * 
Achilles  was  buried  at  Sigseum,  where  many  ages  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  when  he  fir  (I  landed  in  Afia,  offered  facrifices 
to  him,  together 'with  the  other  Grecian  heroes,  Plutarch,  i^ 
Diodor.  xvii.  17.  and  crowned  his  tomb  with  garlandsf  as  He* 
pheftion  did  that  of  Patrodus ;  intimating  that  be  wa9  belored 
b/  Alexancier,  as  Patroclu$  had  been  by  Achilles,  Mliau.  xii.  7^ 
Alexander  efteemed  Achilles  happy  chiefly  in  two  refpeA5,that 
he  had  found  fuch  a  friend  as  Patroclus  while  alive,  and  fuch 
a  poet  as  Homer  to  celebrate  his  virtues  after  death,  Plutarch* 
in  vita  ejus.     There  was  a  tumulus  inanis  e reded  to  Achilles  at 
Olympia,  where  particular  honours  were  paid  to  hirn'on  the  firft 
day  of  the  Olympic  games,  Paufan.  vi.  24* 

There  was  an  iOand  in  the  Euxine  fea,  nearly  half  way 
hetween  the  rivers  Tyras  and  Borifthenes,  called  LEUCl4 
facred  to  Achilles,  where  his  tomb  was  fuppofed  to  bc^and  where 
a  temple  was  confecrated  to  him,  Btrah.  vii.  306. ;  MeU  ii.  7.f 

•  This  aflion  Virgil  dfp-^r^ge:  by  calling  it  *j^h\  Tlrr  cinum  IHoiot  ra^tatm^ 
HrShra  mu'»,  E:earimimfu9  aura  to^-ftis  veh dsb^t  Acmillzs,  ^9.  i.  4S3. 
\  Hence  the  iCand  is  ceiled  i^umu*  Acbilica^  Ovid,  ia  Ibin,  332« 

7*  Paufanias 


Achilles.       '  '      -      44^ 

."'         ''*.*•'*.  •  >.♦ 

Paufaaias  fays,  this  Ifland  was  near  the  mouths  of  the  Ider,  ii7. 

19.  ^Herc  the  poets  fepreftnt  the  fouls  of  heroes  enjoying  hap^ 

plnefs  after  death,  as  in  a  feparate  Elyfium  ;  and  here  Achilles 

vas.fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  married  Helen,  Paufan.  iiir  1 9, 

Near  Leuce  was  a  peninfula,  called  HyUa^  and  in  it  a  place 

called  CuRsus  AchjllSus,  Herodot.  iv.  55.  &76.5  Plin.  ir.  i:;. 

/.  25.  or  Dromos   Achilleos,  Ih.  8t  meLiu  I.*  51.;  Strait. 

vii.  307.  ^  * 

The  circumftance  by  which  Achilks  is  ch\ttlf  dxAinguifliea 
in  Home^,  is  nimblcneft  of  feet,  (flro3i«<  omu;  ^A^iWsvfy)  to 
which  he  was  trained  by  Chiron,  Stat,  /fchilL  ii.  395.  thus  Ovid. 
vfhx  caniatus  ACHiLLfi^,  Amor.  ii.  i.  29.  He  is  defcribed  bj 
the  Latin  poets,  as  proud,  infolent,  cruel,  inexorable,  &c^  Ho^ 
rat,  art.  f.  I20.  ej.  .ii.  4.  2.;  Firg.  JEn,  i.  30.  ii.  29.  but  as 
fcoming  tirtifke,  J%r0/.  d?^.  iv.  6.  13.  &c.  hence  called  Mag- 
NANiMUs,  OviJ.  Met.  xiii.  298.  MAGNUS,  Firg.  ecL  iv.  36.  and 
uoKORATUS,  i.e.  MAGNi^icus,  fays  theoldfchoHaftpn  Horace^ 
art.  p.  i2o.hvLt  this  epithet  may  more  properly  ^zprcfs  hit 
being  greatly  celebrated  by  Homer  and  others.  Achilles  was  pat 
for  any  brave  man ;  thfis  L.  Siccius  Dentatns  was  called  the 
Reman  i4cJUlleSf  Gell.  ii.  11.  and  Turnus  is  faid  to  be,  Alius 
Lain  Jam  partus  AcHJLLBs,  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  89. 

,The  moft  illullrious  aflion  of  Achilles  next  to  his  conquer^ 
ing  He£tor,  was  that  of  flaying  MEMNON  the  fon  of  Tidontfs 
and  Aurora,  the  leader  of  the  i¥)thiopians,  {Eda  acies,)  that 
cametatl^  affiftance  of  Priam  *^  who  killed  Antilochus  the 
foQ  of  Neilor,  in  finglccombat,  and  was  himfelf  in  like  manner 
flain  by  Achilles,  Hygm.  112.  Paufanias  tays,  that  Memnon 
came,,  not  from  w£thiopia,  but  from  Sufa  in  Perfia,  x.  31.  A 
namber.  of  birds  are.  faid  to  have  fprung  from  his  funeral  pile^ 
which  dividing  into  two  parties,  fell  a  fighting  with  one  another^ 
{parentali  Marte,)  (o  that  one  half  of. them  fell  down  dead 
among  the  a(hes,  as  aaatonement  to  his  manes,  OviJ.  Met.  xiik 
610.  &c.  The£e  birds,  called  from  him  MemkonIdes,  were 
fappoied  to  come  ever  after  annually  from  Ethiopia  to  IIium» 
and  fight  near  the  tonib  of  Memnon,  and  co-  do  the  fame  in 
Ethiopia  every  fifth  year  at  his  palace,  Piin.  x.  26.  /  37.; 
Paufitfi.  ibid.  IGdore  tells  this  dory  fomewhat  differently,  xii.  7. 
There  was  a  wonderful  ftatue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes  in  £gypt> 
whether  of  this  Memnon  or  not  is  uncertain,  which  ulcered 
Tocal  founds  every  morniag  when  firft  ftruck  by  the  rays 

*  Hence  called  Nioift,  Firg.  Mn,  !.  489.  &  751.  lod  eol^r  MmrHfrntis  it  put  fer 
^k;  Ovid*  P«ta,  ill.  5.  96.     Mtwrntfoa  rtgtm,  Ferfia,  Lvcan,  iii.  2S5. 
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cf  the  fuxiy  Plin,  xxxvi.  ?•  yi  i  z.;  T^cit.  Annal.  it.  6i.}  Tk^^ 
nal.  XV.  5.  Strabo  fays  he  heard  the  found,  but  could  not  explain 
the  caufe  of  it,  ^vii.  816.  The  i^ftiges  of  it  (till  remain*. 
.  After  the  death  of  AchiIIes>  there  was  2  keen  canted  about 
the  pofleflion  of  his  armouri  between  Ajax  and  Ulyfles.  The 
Grecian  chiefs,  before  whom  this  caufe  was  pleaded,  determined 
it  in  favour  of  Ulyfles.  Upon  which  Ajax,  being  deprived 
of  his  reafon,  is  faid  to  have  flain  a  number  of  flieep  and  oxen ; 
fuppofing  that  while  he  did  fo,  he  was  flaying  Ulyfles,  Agar 
memnon,  Menelaos,  &c.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  187.*,  Juvenal. 
xiv.  2S6.  &c.  which  feems  to  have  been  often  a£led  on  the 
Roman  fta^e,  Cic.  Tufc,  iv.  23.  OJf^  i.  13.  When  he  recovered 
his  reafon,  he  flew  himfelf  -y.  and,  according  to  Ovid,  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  his  wound  on  the  ground,  produced  a  hya- 
cinth, lb.  395.  On  this  flower  are  infcribed  the  two  firft  let* 
^s  of  his  name,  lb,  or  the  complaint  of  Phoebus  on  the  lofs 
of  his  favourite  boy  Hyacinthus,^  ai,  ai,  lb.  x.  215.^  Pl'm*  xxi. 
}  i»  /'  38*  fee  p.  411. 

AJAX  and  TEVCER. 

t 

»  k 

/  AJAX  was  the  fon  of  TelSmon,  {TelamontXdes^)  wlio  having 
inadvertently  flain  his  brother  Phocus,  while  plapng  at  the 
quoit,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country ;  to  which  Orid 
alludes,  xiii.  149.  'i>;lamon  married  Glacce,  the  daugfaterof 
Cychreuj,  kinp;  of  Salamis  ;  and  after  his  death  became  king  of 
that  place.  He  was  armour-bearer  to  Hercules  when  that  hero 
took  Troy,  and  wa^  rewarded  by  him  with  Hejt6ne^  the  daugh- 
ter of  Laomedot)  to  wife.  He  afterwards  married  Peribea^  the 
daughter  of  Alcoth)jtis^  of  whom  Ajax  was  born,  Paufan.  t.  42. 
Ajax  w^s  the  braved  of  the  Greeks,  next  to  Achilles,  (ffrrw 
0b  AchilU  fecundus^)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  193.  and  therefore  \% 
faid  to  excel  his  father,  as  Achilles  did  Peleus,  Juvenal,  xit. 
214.  His  (hield  was  covered  with  feren  plies  of  a  bull's  hide 
(o-axo^  eTTTA^oeioj/J ;  hence  he  is  called  Cl^pn  dominus  feptemplun 
*AjAX,  Ovid.  Met^  xiii.  2.^  He  was  the  only  perfon  that  with- 
ftood  Heftor  in  Ihe  abfence  of  Achilles. 

TEUCER  wa^  the  fon  of  Telamon  and  HeflSne.  Upon  his 
return  from  the  Trojan  war,  he  was  not  received  by  his  father, 
becaufe  he  had  not  brought  back  Ajax  his  brother;  m  Tela- 

*  Cnnbyfee  fuppofing  the  found  to  proceed  firon  iboie  Ie6re(  whcelt  or  rpdo|i  viiii' 

in,  ctafed  it  to  be  opefled  j  but  nothing  wm  found.    /Scnbo  &yt  one  half  of  the  fttfu^ 

-yias  overturned  by  aa  eattbqiMke  \  on  which  accouot  Jurenal  calii  it  DlmJas  M»' 

«t».     There  was  ^  harp  in  die  hana  of  ibe  broken  i!atue,  the  ftrio^s  of  which  »eir 

ihoB^t  to  founds  by  magic  inftaeoce  j  h^nce  cjdk(i  tiagk^  (pw-de^  Ibid. 

jBoa 


moD  had  charged  them  at  their  its^^xvoxt^  not  to  return  the 
one  without  the  other,  VelU  i.  I.  Telamon  is  faxd  td  hate 
forced  him  to  plead  bi$  caufeon  flilp-board,  without  permitting 
Mm  to  land,  Paufan,  i.  28.  li.  25?.  on  which  account  Tcucei' 
fet  fail  with  hts  companio;is  for  Cyprus,  whcfc'he  built  a  cityir 
and  called  it  Saliftnu,  or  -if»,  from  the  name  of  his  native  city, 
JufiiH,  xVir.  3.;  Strai.  xiv.  682.  having  been  previouily  affiired 
of  fucccfs  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  {Ambiguam  tellure  ttovd 
^atamina  futuratn^)  Horat.  o^*  i. '  7*  29,  Here  his  pofterity 
continued  to  enjoy  the  crOwn  to  the  time  of  Evagoras,  Pan/an. 
ii.  29.  This  Teucer  is  rcprcfentcd  as  remarkable  for  (hooting 
the  arrot«r>  HoraU  od,  iv.  9,  17. — There  was  another  AJAX,  the 
fon  of  Oileiis;  Ovid.  Met.  xii.  622.  kinpf  of  Locris;  hctici 
called  NartjCIUS  Heros,  from  Naryxy  -yasj  a  town  in  that 
country,  Ih.  xiv.  468.  not  fo  impetuous  in  his  temper,  [mode^ 
rat'tar;  lb.  xiii.  356.;  non  tarn  impatiens  ir£y)  as  the'  othci 
Ajax, /J.  3.  and  inferior  in  ftrength-,  hence  called 'AjA:]t  s£cf0N« 

Dus,  StaUAchilL  i.  500. This  Ajax,  after  the   taking  df 

Troy,  offered  violence  to  Caflandra  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  i 
on  which  account,  in  his  return  home,  he  was  burnt  wirii 
lightning  by  Pallas,  and  his  (hip  dafhed  on  the  t^cks,  SeriK  in 
y^irg.  £n.  i.  39.;  Prcpert.  iv.  i.  II7.J  Ovid,  in  Wtie^  339.» 
Senec.  Agametnn.  532.  a  number  of  his  fleet  alfo  perifhed  on  the 
Capharean  rocks  in  Eubcea,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  260.  hence  called 
from  him  Ajacis  PetR-«.  Hygin.  116.  Homer  fays  he  was 
frowned  by  Neptune,  becaufe  he  had  faid  that  he  would  efcape 
in  fpite  of  the  gods,  Od^.  iv.  505. 

ULTSSES. 

ULYSSES*  was  the  fon  of  Laertes,  {LaertiHdes,)  king  oF 
the  ifl^ud  Ithaca,  hence  called  IthAcus,  Vi'rg.JEn.  ii«  104. 
Ithacensis  Ultsses,  Horat,  ep*  u  6*  63.)  and  of  AntigleAi 
tbe  daughter  oi  Autoljcus^  a  noted  robber,  Hygim  201.  Ulyf- 
fes  was  commonly  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Si/yphusy  the  fon  of 
^lua^y^^  p,  416.  frbm  the  tonne^ion  of-j^ifyphus  with  An- 
ticlea,  before  her  marriage  with  Laertes,  3*  &  Ov'td^Met, 
kiii.  32.  hcDce^  by  way  ^f  reproach,  Ulydes  is  called  Bolides, 
yirg,  AEfi.  yu  $2^  ^  . 

After  the  marriage  of  Ulyffcs  with  Penelope,  fee p./^i^-  his 
father  refigned  to  hina  the  kingdom.    To  avoid  engaging  in  th« 

"Mr<r  titm  I*  iihi^»  ffftrtrH,  lib  Ihf^  ««•  t  vei  |y  Ira  temiatm  tM  ovum  jUt^'yatm  \ 
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Trojan  K^r,  anc}  to  preveot  his  being  torn  from  the  oompaay  oE 
PencIopeiTiC  counterfeited  madncTs  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  tt/ufed 
tp  put  on  a  cap%  {pileus^)  and  joke  in  a^plough  ammals.of  differ- 
ent kinds,  as  an  ox  and  a  horfe»  to  till  the  land,  and  fow  fdt 
inftead  of  corn.  To  put  the  truth  of  this  infanitjr  to  the  teft, 
PalamIdes,  the  fon  of  NaupHus,  LtfaupHSdest)  king  of  £a- 
bcea,  took  Telemachus,  the  fon  of  Ulyflea,  then  an  inUnty^nd 
placed  him  before  the  plough.  Upon  whi^h  Ulyiles  (lopped, 
or  raifed  the  plough,  that  he  might  not  hurt  his  child  ^  and  thus 
was  obliged  to  drop  his  difguife,  Hygin.  95,;  &rv«  in  Virg*  ii.  81. 
&  44. ;  Ovid.  Met,  xiii.  36.  Homer  however  takes  no  notice 
of  this  fa^,  Cic*  Off.  lii.  26.  nor  of  the  concealment  of  Achilles. 
.  Uiyfles,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  performed  the  rood 
import?.nt  fervices  to  the  Greeks.'  He  forced  Achilles  from  his 
concealment:  He  carried  away  privately  the  aflies  of  Kiag 
^omedon  from  the  Scasan  gate  of  Troj :  In  company  with 
Diomcdes^  he  ilew  Rhe/us,  king  of  Thrace,  who  bad  come  to 
the  affiftance  of  Priam,  and  carried  off  his  horfes^  before  they 
tad  tailed  the  fodder  of  Troy,  or  drunk  of  the  river  Xanihusi 
for  if  they  had  tailed  of  either,  Troy  could.not  have  been  taken, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  i.  469.  Rhefus  was  betrayed  by  Dolon, 
!a  Trojan  fpy,  who  had  fallen  in  with  UtySes  and  Diomedesi 
jwho  had  like^'ife  been  fent  to  fpte  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  the 
aiight-time ;  and  liaying  got  what  intelligence  they  wanted  from 
Dolon,  flew  him,  8erv.  in  Firg,  JEn.  xii.  347.;  Homer.  B.  i* 
299.-,  OviJ.  Met.  xiii.  243. -« — UlyfTes  and  Diomedes  alfo 
carried  off  the  Palladium  or  image  of  Minerva  from  the 
citadel  of  Troy,  after  ilaying  the  watches,  Virg.  JEn,  ii.  162.; 
Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  337.  ^c.  hence  called  Diomedeum  fmium^ 
Stat.  Silv.  V.  3.  179.  In  company  with  Diomedes*  or  as  others 
fay,  withPyrrhusf  Ulyffes  obtained  from  Philoftetes  the  arrows 
of  Hercules,  or  prevailed  on  Philo£letes  himfelf  to  come  with 
'  them  to  Troy.  On  the  accomplilhmetit  of  each  of  the  above* 
mentioned  particulars,  the  fate  of  Troy  depended. 

PHILOCTKtES  was  the  fon  ciPcsan  or  Pto/,  king  of 

Meliboea,  at  the  foot  of  mourtt  Oeta*  in  Theffalyf.    Beiog 

*  wounded  in  the  foot,  (fome  fay  by  a  ferpent  fent  by  the  wrath 

of  Junpy  for  his  having  reared  the  pile  of  Hercules^  Hjgin. 

*  -  •  Wbenct  he  ufeJ  to  bs  thus  painttd,  (riiK  atvI))  &r«r«  h  FIrg.  JRw»  if.  44-1 

Flin  ixxv.  10.  /.36./.— The  Greeks  and  Romans ufed  logo  wkli  cbeirktads  baie. 

^     f  Hence  called  PoKiTNTiAnvs,  Ovid.  Met*  siii.  y%.  Posantia  raotiif 

J^«AC.     PotAKTIUIt   Trift.   V.  I.   6l.  Ip  a.  f }...  P«»AMTt«S   ■KB0t9  Id.  tm» 

am.m.  Pocaktivs  HxacvvEt  uMi%t,  Ovid,  im Uldf^  %$%•  ttfij^  M|il' 
aosyti  f^irg.  JEn^  iii.  401. 


102.}^/  p.  402.  Qvid.  Trifl.  r.  2.  13.  others  fajj^  by  one  of 
tbe  arrows  of  Hercules  falling  on  his  foot,  as  a  punifliment  for 
difcofcring  where  that  hero  was  buried,  contrary  to  his  promrfe,  ^ 
&rv.  in  ftrg,  JSn.  iii.  402.)  he  was,  on  account  of  the  intole-  ' 
lablc  (lencb  of  his  wound,  by  the  advice  of  Ulyffcsj  left  in  the 
iflind  of  Lcn[in(Td,  Ovid*  Met.  xiii.  45.  where  he  lived  in  grief ' 
andfolitudc,  Ib\  (sf  Homer.' B.  ii,  228.     Afterwards,  howeveti 
when  the  Greeks  were  told  by  the  oracle,  that  Troy  could  not 
be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  hence  called  debita 
Trojanis  spicula  fatis,  Ovid.  Met.  xViu'S^.^  Ulyffes  had  the 
addrefs  to  prevail  on  him  to  come  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  war ;  in  which,  among  others,  he  flew  PariSj  . ' 
Hygin.  1 1 2-;  Apoliodor:  iii.   i'>.  6.     He  is  faid  to  have  been 
cored  of  bis  wound  by  Machaon,  Propert,  ii.   i.  59*  and  to 
have  put  a  period  to  the  war,  )ffupremntn  hellis  impofuiffe  mahum,) 
0?id,  remed.  am.  113.     After  the  taking  of  Troy,  inftead  of 
rctumlnff  to  his  native  country,  he  retired  to  Italy,  where  he 
built  Petilia.     Strabo  fays  he  was  expelled  from  Meliboea  by  a 
feditioD,  vi.  254- 

Uiyfies  always  retained  an  implacable  refentment  againft  -Pa« 
lamedes  for  having  expofed  the  falfehood  bf  his  infanity,  till  he ' 
effefted  his  deftrudlion.     He  forged  a  letter  to  him  from  Priam, 
promifing  him  a  reward  if  he  would  betray  the  Grecian  camp ; 
and  when  Palamedes  denied  the  charge,  Ulyffes  convifted  him 
by  fhewing  the  money  concealed  In  his  tent,  which  Ulyffes  had  * 
bribed  the  flaves  of  Palamedes  to  depofit  there  the  night  before,  ' 
Ovid.  Met.  iii.  56.  &c.     On  this  evidence,  {infando  indiciOf  as 
Virgit  exprefles  it,  JSn.  ii.  84.)  Palamedes  was  condemned,  and  ^ 
ftoned  to  death,  Serv.  lb.  82.;  Hygin.  105.* 

*  PaiamSdettras  defeended  fromBelos  king  of  Egypr;  hence  called  Bklidii,  /^r. 
i^.  9i.  aod  dtftingttifted  for  hit  iogcfiuicjr.  He  it  £iid  to  have  completed  the  Greek 
alphabet,  by  addiifg  four  lettert,  0»  ^9  x»  ^9  ^^«  ^''-  5^*  *"^  to* have  ioveated  die 
method  of  drawing  up  an  army  io  order  of  battle,  the  ufe  of  fignals,  the  WAtch'WOrd, 
(ffffarg,  u  e.  fymhBlum  belHcum,)  and  the  placing  of  fentineU,  Ih,  which  laft  be  it 
Uunght  to  have  learned  ffoa  cranet ;  aa  defcribed  by  Pliny,  x.  %%.  J.  30.  and  by;  Q- 
^OyitNat.  D.  ii.  49.  heocc  called  tJk*  birds  of  P^iamedet^  Martial.  xUi.  75.  '  See 
RaJerus  on  tfait  paflage,  Maniliut  afcrlbet  to  Palamedet  alfo  the  in?ention  of  num« 
be^  weighta^  and  meafores,  Aftron*  iv.  106.     So  PhiloftrSrui,  in  btrw. 

NAUPUUS,  thft  father  of  Palamedet,  in  revenge  for  his  fon*t  death,  when  th« 
Greelu,  retaming  from  Troy,  were  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  raifei  a  torch  in  the  night* 
time,!  from  the  top  of  Caphireut,  a  promontory  in  the  fouth-eaft  comer  of  Bttboa, 
my  daD|croiit  to  mannert  00  account  of  the  whirlpoola  and  hidden  rocks  aroood  it, 
SU,  XIV.  144.  }  Sane.  Agmiimu.  558.  The  Greekf,  fappo6ng  thit  torch  to  be  « 
^Soal  of  a  contagooua  harbour,  made  towards  it ;  and  thas  a  number  of  their  ihipa 
*«  wrecked,.  Fropirt.  iv.  y.  115.;  SeMf.  in  Viri,  An.  ft6o.  \  Ovid,  remed,  am. 
7}$*  TrUl.  i.  I.  8}.  whence  Cephareua  it  called  vltob,  yirg,ib,  and  tmpobtokvs, 
^^  Mm.  XIV.  481.  Naopliot  having  learned  that  Ulvflb  and  Diomedet,  whofe  de- 
^Inftion  he  chieEy  (ought,  had  efcaped,  threw  himielr  headlong  into  the  fin,  Sen$e, 
Mei.  65I. 

G  g  3  After 
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After  the  de(tru£lion  of  Troy,  Ulyfles  w;indered  for  ten  years, 
OvU^Pmi.  IT.  ID.  10.  over  many  feas,  and  nfited  many  coiui« 
tnes  before  he  returned  to  Ithacai  Horat,  ep.  i.  a.  i8.  fo  that  he 
was  tventy  year$  abfcnt,  {^atuor  emerku per  belia^  per  ^quora^ 
is,)  Stat,  Silr.  Hi.  5.  7. 

UJyfles  firll  failed  to  the  country  of  the  C'uXnes^  in  Thrace, 
mod  took  and  plundered  their  town  IfmUrus^  Gtuate  near  a 
mountain  of  the  fame  name,  not  far  from  ^th^  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  Od^.  ix.  39.  where  afterwards  Orpheus  was  torn  in 

pieces  by  Bapchanals,  V'trg.  G.  iv.  520. Next  to  the  Lotl* 

philgif  i.  e,  the  eaters  of  the  lotos^  an  herb,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  fo  lufciousi  that  it  made  thofe  who  ate  of  it  forget  their 
native  country,  a  people  in  Africa  between  the  two  Syrtes, 
Homer,  ib.  Pltn.  j^iii.  17.  yi  32.  Strabo  fays  tihey  inhabited  the 
iiland   MenhiXf  oppoGte  to  the  leiTer  Syrtis,  iii.    157.  called 

^\[o  LotepingftLf  SYKTiSy*  Ib.  xvii.   834. From  thence  to 

the  country  of  the  Ctcl6p£S  in  Sicily,  near  mount  iEtna,  a 
kind  of  gigantic  men  with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their 
forehead,  (a  xukKc^^  eirculusy  et  Jif^,  oculus^)  who  fed  on  human 
flp(h.  Ulyfles  entered  the  cave  of  Polt^hemus,  their  cbicf» 
with  twelve  of  his  companions,  of  whom  Polyphemus  de- 
voured fij^,  two  at  a  time*  But  Ulyfles,  having  intoxicated 
him  with  wine,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  7^^^.  345* 
bpred  out  his  eye,  while  afleep,  with  a  ftick  burnt  at  the  end, 
and  made  his  efcape  with  the^  reft  of  his  companions,  Homer. 
ib.\  Virg.  ^tt.  \\u  612. 

.  Ulyfles  next  failed  to  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  called  ^olia. 
Of  the  ifland  of  ^olus,  the  god  of  the  winds ;  from  whom  he 
received  all  the  winds  inclofed  in  leathern  bags,  {utribus  inclu* 
fasj)  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  12.  29.  except  the  weft  wind,  which 
was  fa?ourable  for  him.  But  his  companions,  fufpedling  that 
thefe  ba^s  contained  money,  while  Ulyfles  was  afleep,  kx)(ed 
then),  and  thus  raifed  a  (torm,  which  drove  them  back  again 
on  the  ifland  of  ^olus,  who  would  not  now  receive  them. 
They  were  therefore  driven  on  the  coafl  of  the  Lastricones 
whofe  king,  called  AhtIphAtcs,  devoured  one  of  the  thrre  fent 
to  examine  the  country.  Homer.  od.J^.  114.;  Ovul.  Met.  %\y,  233* 
&c.;  Horat.  art.  p,  145.  and  funk  with  ftones  all  the  fliipsof 

Ulyfles  except  his  ownf,  Homer,  bf  Qvid.  ibid. Ulyfles  next 

arrived  at  the  ifland  of  the  goddcfs  CIRCE,  the  daughter  of  &/ 

•  Lotos  U  put  for  tibiae  a  flute;  Ovid,  rem.  m.  753. }  becaofe  flatet  nfed  to  be 
made  of  1  hat  wood. 

f  The  t^ftri^Znn  lived  in  the  fou'h  of  Lit: urn,  beiwcen  ih;  promootorj  ta^4 
an;l  the  mouth  ot  the  Liui,  where  Tvrm'ia  afrerwards  ftood,  FUn.  in.  5,  whence  I^- 
trigcftia  amphsra,  a  call^  mi<iea:  Form'>set  Hora:.  oJ.  lii.  16.  34. 

Of 


Uljffit.  4Si" 

or  the  Son  and  Pirsi  t>r  Pirfeis^  Cic.  Nat.  O.  iU.  J  8.  hence  called , 
Titanis,  YdUf  Ovid*  Met.xnujin.  xvt,  14.  &  376.  the  filler  of 
JEeUi^  and  aunt  of  Mediae  whom  flic  14  faid  to  have  inftru£led 
in  the  knowledge  of  magic  and  poifonous  herbSi  DicJor,}^,  46* 
called  JEma  Circe,  from  JEz^  the  capital  of  Colchis,  OviJ. 
Met.  iv.  205.;  Virg*  JBn*  iii.  3S6.  and  her  enchantments)  JE&k 
CARHUNA,  Ovid.  Affior.  u  8.  5.  vcl  Artes,  lb.  ii.  15*  10.  bf 
which  ihe  converted  men  into  beads,  Virg»  Mn,  vii.  2o«  Thus; 
by  her  herbs  and  charms,  (poUntihm  herhis  it  carminihusy)  flic 
changed  fome  of  the  companions  of  UI jfles  fent  to  her,  into 
fwine.  Homer.  ib.\  Virg.  eel.  viii.  70- j  Horat.  ep.  i.  a.  %6.  \  Ovid. 
Met.xW.  277,  &c..  But  Ulyfics,  having  received  an  herb,, 
called  Moljy  from  Mercury,  as  an  antidote  againft  her  enchant* 
mciits,  went  to  her  abode,  with  his  fword  drawn,  and  forced 
her  Co  reftore  his  companions  io  their  former  (hape,  Ih.  Ulyfles 
remained  for  fome  time  with  Circe,  and  had  by  her  a  fon,  call* 
ed  TelegZfius.  He  next  went  to  the  country  of  the  CitnmerianSf 
a  people  that  lived  in  perpetual  darknefs,  Homer,  od.  xu\  TibuiL 
v9A.6t^.\feep\i^2.  Then  he  defcended  to  the  infernal  re« 
gions  to  confult  XIRESIAS,  the  Theban  augur,  about  his  fu* 
cure  voyage,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  32^,  &c. 

TIR£SIAS,.the  fon  of  Eueres,  was  originally  a  fliepherd  on 
mount  Cylleite.  He  is  faid  to  have  (truck  with  his  ftaff  two 
Ihakes,  in  the  a{l  of  copulation,  (venerantis  v.  coeuntes^)  and 
to  have  been  therefore  turned  into  a  woman.  Some  years  after, 
by  fimiiar  meanst  he  recovered  his  former  (hape.  Jupiter  and, 
Juno  referred  to  him  a  difpute  which  had  arifcn  between  them» 
(Sumptus  efijude?;  de  lite  jocofa^  Ovid.  lb.  265.  ^is  magis  de 
re  venerea  volitptatem  caperety  mafculus^  anfctmina  ?)  He  deter*.  - 
mined  in  favour  of  Jupiter  *,  Juvenal,  vi.  253.  On  which  ae^ 
count  he  was  deprived  of  his  fi^^ht  by  the  wrath  of  Juno,  hence 
put  for  CJECUS,  ^i/ttf^fz/.  xiii.^//.  but,  to  compensate  hislofs, 
was  endued  by  Jupiter  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  that  lie 
ihould  live  for  fiqven  ages,  Hygin.  75. ;  Cic.  Ttifc.  v.  39.  whence 
he  is  called  Ap^iinea  clarus  in  arte  fenex^  Ovid*  jb«  He  was 
confulted  as  an  infallible  oracle  by  the  Greeks,  Paufan.  ix.  33*1 
Strab.  xvi.762.;  Cic.  Div.  i.  40.  ii.  3.  hence  Laius,  when  be 
came  from  the  infernal  regions,  afTumed  his  appearancef,  StaU 
neb.  i.  95. 

•  Dlxti  trtt  anciat  bMherevirum,  et  mvtm  fieminam ;  Fufgint,  ii.  or  thus  i  rm*  /Mtf£f 
vrm*  Hnatf  T0v«il/a  Tifirir^A:  Tr.t  fn««»»  rm  h  yu*ti'»ei  raf  4v»t<iy  Decern  m  fartti 
^uftate  ifitt  dknJSf  11110m  viro,  no^tm  mu/ieri  9ltinger<: ;  Fhlegoil ;  *  Scoi.  to  JvTeotl* 
tL  z5:{.     See  Heynean  Apollotiorint  tii.  6.  7. 

f  Horace  fuppofes  Ulyfles,  a£ter  his  recaro  to  Ithaca,  to  nife  the  fpirit  of  Tlrefiei, 
9tm1  to  confolc  him  about  the  beft  mfans  of  repairing  the  ruined  ftate  of  bit  aflMirt; 
&r.  ii.  5.  where  iie  btfiot  akapfly»  as  if  a  long  centcff(ati«Q  had  preriMlljr  ttkoa  plact^ 
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Ulyfles,  after  hi.sjetum  from  the  infernal  regions  to  the  abode 
qF  Circe,  was  inftru^cf  by  her  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  winch 
ht  had  to  e/)cottiiter.-*-^He  firil  failed  paft  the  roeks  of  the 
Sirens,  (SIrsnes,)  fhe  daughters  of  the  river  Acbelous  (Ache* 
hldtf,  V.  ^Udej)  and  the  mufe  Melpomene,  Serv.  in  Firg,  v.  864. 
three  in  number  5  fome  fay  more  t  haring  in  the  upper  part  the 
appearance  of  virgins,  and  in  the  lower  part  oY  birds,  Jk  (^ 

•  Hygrn.  125.  &  141-;  Ovii.  Met.  v.  552,  and  that  he  alight  not 
be  conquered  by  tlteir  fongs  and  niufic,  (called  Siculi  cantus^ 
Juvenal,  ix.  150.  becaufe  the  iflands  where  they  refided,  were 

'  on  the  Sicilian  fea,  vrV.  p.  156.}  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  bcmiid 
to  the  maft  of  the  Ihip  with  ropes,  and  ordered  his  companions, 
whofe  ears  he  ftopped  up  with  yraXyJuvenaL  ix.  149,  to  dift^gard 
hrs  commands  about  altering  their  courfe;  tilt  they  got  beyond 
that  dangerous  coad.  The  Sirens,  who  were  deftined  to  perifii 
when  any  one  (hould  fail  pail^them  in  fafety,  threw  themfelves 

into  the  fea,  Hygin.  ibid. Ulyffes  next  pafTed  Scylla  and 

CHARYBDis,yt^^.  174.  the  former  of  which  devoured  fix  of  his 

companions,  Homer,  tb. He  landed  qn  that  part  of  Sicilf 

where  Fbathufa  the  daughter  of  Sol,  and  her  two  fifters»  fed  the 
rittle  of  their  father;  which  Ulyffes,  according  to  the  diredions 
of  Circe,  charged  his  companions  not  to  touch.    But  they,  urged 
by  hunger,  While  Ulyifes  was  aflecp,  flew  the  moft  beautiful  of 
them.  For  this  crime  they  were  all  foon  after  deftroyed  tiy  (hip? 
Wreclc.  Ulyfles  alone  was  faved  by  keeping  hold  of  (he  maft;  and 
after  being  toffed  for  nine  days,  was  driven  on  Ogygia,  the  ifland 
of  thenymphCALYPSO,  where  he  remained  feyen  years,  Tzcterx 
ad  Lycopbron.  744.  (Ovid  fays* fix  years,  Pont^  iv.  10. 1 3.  Hyginus 
fays  only  one,  125.)     At  lad  Jupiter  fent  Mercury  to  order 
Calypfo  to  let  Ulyffes  go ;  which  (he  did  with  rdadance,  Ovid. 
Sirt.'W.  125.;  Homer,  od.  v.  203. j  ProperUx.  15.9.  and  fur- 
ni(hed  him  with  a  (hip  and  every  thing  requifite  for  his  voyage, 
Homer,  ib.     But  Uiyffes  being  overtaken  by  a  ftorm  through 
the  wrath  of  Neptune,  wha  was  enraged  agatn(t  him  for  hav« 
ihg  deprived  his  fon  Polyphemus  of  fight,  he  loft  his  fhrp^ 
but  by  the  "aid  of  the  goddefs  LucotMe^  calletf"  by  the  Romans 
Moth6t  Matuta^  who  fupplied  him  with  a  belt  or  plank,  he 
fwam  to  the  ifland  CORCYRA,  the- country  of  the  Ph^aAanSf 
where  he  was  hofpitably  entertained  by  king  AliCINOUS  and 
his  queen  ArI^te,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  their  daugh- 
ter Nauficaa,  who  firil  difcovered  him,  after  he  reached  the 
land,  as  he  concealed  himfelf  under  the  leaves  of  trees.    To 
(hem  be  related  his  adventures..   Alcinous  gave  him  a.  (hip» 
which  carried  him  to  Ichaca,  where  the  crew  landed  him  whUe 
afleep  with  the  prefcnts  which  he  had  received  from  Alcioous^ 
ap4  fo  left  him»  Odj^,  wu    ThuS|  after  ^  abfe^cc  of  twenty 
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jearSy  and  after  the  lofs  of  ail  his  companionsi  Ulyfles  was 
af  1a(t  reftored  in  fafety  to  his  native  countiyy  .HyginJi^i^. 
Wlien  be  awoke,  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  Ithaca.  Bat 
Minenra  haying  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  yoaag  man, 
C6id  him  of  every  thing. 

In  the  abfence  of  Ulyfles,  his  wife  PENELOPE  bad  been 
^iflailed   by  many  fuitors;  bat  (he  always  put  them  off  with  a 
promife  that  ihe  would  marry  wheix  (he  finiflied  a  web  fiie  waa 
weaving,  and  condantly  undid  by  night  what  (he  wrought  dur- 
ing the  day  ;  hence  Prnelopa  telam  retexere^  to  labour  in  vain,  to 
undo  what  one  has  done,  or  to  overturn  any  thing  by  the  fame* 
argfuments  by  which  one  h^s  eftabli(hed  it,  as  the  Diale&fca 
did,  Cic.  Acad,  iv.  29.     Her  fidelity  to  her  hufband  was  fo  Ye^  * 
markable,  that  her  name  is  put  for  a  virtuous  woman,  Pbms^ 
hOTE  VENIT,   ABIT  Helene,,  Martial,  i.  63.    Ill  the  meaa 
time  the  fuitors  lived  luxurioufly  and  riotoufly  in  the  hoofe  of 
Ulyffes,  wafting  his  fubftance,  (dHaniantes  ipfs,)  Ovid,  ep*  u^ 
99.  hjcnce  Spqnsi  Penblopa  is  put  for  dijfoluie  feilowSf  fkraim 

fp*  1-  a.  a8. ^TelcmSchus  (proUs  patientis  Vljffiiy   Hotati 

ep.  i«  7.  40.)  went  to  various  places  in  qoeft  of  his  father^ 
particularly  to  the  court  of  Neftor  at  Pylos,  and  of  Meneliot' 
at  Sparta,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  treated  with  the  greateft 
hofpitajity,  0^^  i,  ii.  ttj.  ^  iv.  Menelaus  offered  him  a  pre*- 
fent  of  fine  honee,  which  he  ref  ufed,  becaufe  the  rocky  ifland 
of  Ithaca  was  not  fit  for  breeding  thefe  animals,  Herat,  it* 
Finding  his  fearch  fruitlefs,  he  refolved  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  The  fuitors  formed  plots  to  affaf&nate  him  by  the 
way,  Ovid.  ep.  i.  ^9.  but  he  was  preferved  by  the  afliftance  of 
Minerva,  Homer,  ii, ;  Ovid.  tp.  i.  90. 

Ulyffes  having,  by  the  advice  of  Minerva,  affumed  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  beggar,  firft  went  to  the  houfe  of  his  (hepherd 
EUMiEUS,  who  did  not  know  him.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
the  diredion  of  Minerva,  Telemachus  returned  privately  to' 
Ithaca.  Ulyfles  difcovered  himfelf  firft  to  his  fon,  and  then  to 
Eumaeus.  With  them  he  concerted  meafures  for  the  deftroc- 
tion  of  the  fuitors.  He  went  under  his  difguife  to  the  palace, 
where  he  was  recognized  by  Argus,  an  old  dog.  Being 
abufed  by  IRUS,  a  beggar  of  large  fize,  whom  the  fuitors  fap* 
ported  on  account  of  his  drollery,  Ulyffes  challenged  him  to 
fight;  which  the  fuitors  forced  Irus,  much  againft  his  will^  to 
fubmit  to*    Ulyfles  flew  him  with  a  blow  of  his  fift  *•    Upoir 

*  The  proper  niiine  of  this  beggar  waa  A«njk«i  \  he  was  named  Iitva  from  bit 
loquacity,  H%m*r*  oJ.  sviii.  pr.  hence  called  Bimominis,  OW.  im  Jblde^  417. 
laira  tt  ffijubito,  fm  mod9  Crmjus  trmf^  i.  e.  a  beggar,  OviV.  Tnfi,  ui*  7.  4s.  S« 
CttBto  p|f|Tio»3  Uo  rAvrtaioa,  Martial,  v.  40.  vi.  77. 
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fbis^  being  introduced  to  Penelope,  he  was  afked  by  her  manf 
queliious  concerning  himfclf ;  and  thus  had  the  ftrongeft  prooiv 
of  her  afle£ti.on  and  wonderful  fidelity,  ifoon  after,  by  the 
afliftance  of  Telemachus  and  a  few  faithful  domeftics,  be  fleir 
all  the  fuitors,  and  puni(hed  their  retainers.  Then  he  made 
Umfelf  known  to  Penelope  and  hi$  father. 

The  wanderings  of  UiyflTes  form  the  fubjeft  of  the  Odtssbt 
of  Homer*  They  are  often  fpoken  of  by  other  ancient  authors, 
Herodof^  in  vita  Homeric  r.  7»  ^  26.*,  Thf/cydid,  iv.  24.  j  Poijh.  ix. 
15.  xii.  15. }  Liv.  I.  49*  I  Cic.  erat  iii.  19,  &c.  Strabo  men- 
tions veftiges  of  his  having  been  in  Spain,  iii.  149.  and  in  many 
other  places,  i.  17,  18,  &c.  but  fpeaks  doubtfully  about  their 
reality,  i.  44.  Sope  affirmed  that  he  had  been  in  Germany, 
Taeit*Ger»  3..  and  alfo  in  Britain,  Solin.  c.  25. 

Ulyflcs  is  faid  to  have"  lived  flxteen  years  after  his  return  to 
Ithaca.  Concerning  the  manner  of  his  death,  /^f  p,  i  S6.  Hy- 
giausfayd,  that  Penefope,  after  the. deatli  of  Ulyffes,  manied 
Teiegonus,  and  had  by  him  ItAlus,  who  gave  name  to  the 
country  of  Italy;  and  that  Telemachus  married  Circe,  of  whom 
was  born  Latinus,  whence  the  Latins  were  named,  Fat»  127. 
But  Servius  on  Virgil  gives  a  di6^crent  account,  ^/i.  xii.  164. 
i.  ^77.  &  533.  X.  76.  vii.  47.  viii.  322.  4 

Feftus  iays  that  Italy  was  called  Aufoniay  from  Aufon^  the  fon 
of  Ulyflcs  and  Calypfo;  fo  Zerv^  in  virg.  Mn,  iii.  i7i. 


DiOMtDES,  and  other  Leaders  of  the  Greeh  in  the  Trojan  War* 

DIOMEDES,  the  fon  of  Tydeus  (Tydldes),\r\A  Deipyle, 
the  daughter  of  Adraftus,  king  of  iEtolia,  and  the  companion 
of  UlyiTes  in  his  mod  dangerous  undertakings,  was  one  of  the 
hravrit  of  the  Greeks,  faid  to  be  fuperior  to  his  father,  (pntre 
melior^)  Horat.  od.  i.  15.  28.;  Stat.  AcWIl.  ii.  58.',  fo  alfo 
his  charioteer  Stheoelus  excelled  his  father  CapaDCus,  Stat, 

jfehilLu46j. Diomedes  often  encountered  Heftor;  and 

having  engaged  in  (ingle  combat  with  -/Imic^s,  would  have  (Jain 
bim,  had  not  ^neas  been  rcfcued  by  the  interpofition  of  Ve- 
9uei  whom  Diomedes  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  f^irg.  Mn, 
xi.  277.;  Homer.  If.  v.  335.  He  alfo  wounded  Mars,  lh» 
857.  whence  he  is  faid  to  be  ope  PoUadis  superis  tar,   Herat. 

od.  i.  6.  16. His  wife  MgiHIe  v.  -ia^  having  difgraccd  him 

in  his  abfence  by  connefting  herfelf  with  Cyllah^rus  or  D- 
Vih.cSi  the  fon  of  SthenT-lus,  Serv,  in  Virg,  /En.  viit.  9.  xi. 
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%6^  Ovid.  iL  351.  which  18  faid  to  have  happened  to  him  bf 
the  wrath  of  Venus,  Ib.^  Ovid.  Met,  xtv.  477.  he  did  not  re** 
turn  into  his  native  country,  but  went  into  Italy,  y!*^  ^.  i85. 
where  his  companions,  while  Agmon^  one  of  their  numbjsr,  ut« 
tered  impious  language  againft  Venus,  were  changed  into  birds, 
Ovid*  Met*  xiv.  484.  &c.  *,  Virg.  ib.  hence  Called  the  Birds  ^ 
JOiomed§/f  a  fpecies  of  fea-fowl,  fuppofed  to  be  herons,  {ardea^) 
fimilar  to  fwaos,  Ovid.  it.  509.  Pliny  fays  they  were  like  coots 
fjutioe) ;  that  they  were  found  only  in  the  infuU  Diomede^^ 
fmall  iflands  in  the  Hadriatic,  near  mount  Garganus  ;  that  they 
(hiswed  a  fondnefs  for  Greeks,  and  a  diflike  to  thofe  of  other 
nations,  x.  44./  6i*  Strabp  fpeaks  of  this  metamorphoGs  as 
having  happened  after  the  death  of  Diomedes,  from  the  grief 
of  his  companions  at  that  event ;  and  mentions  nearly  the  fame 
wonderful  things  concerning  the  nature  of  tbefe  birds  wit{i 
Pliny,  vi..  p.  234^ 

IDOMENEUS,  the  fon  of  Deucalion  and  gran^fon  of  Mi- 
nos, king  of  Crete,  Paufan.  y.  2;.  another  of  the  generals  of 
the  Greeks  againft  Troy,  bein^ overtaken  by  a  tempe^  in  his 
return  home,  vowed  to  facrifice  to  the  gods  whatever  he  (hould 
fir  ft  meet  upon  his  Undin^.  This  happened  to  be  his  own 
fon.  Having  performed  his  vow,  or,  as  others  &y,  having 
attempted  to  perform  it,  and  a  peftilence  having  followed,  he 
was  expelled  by  his  fubje£is,  as  a  perfoh  unnatural  to  his  off- 
fpring,  and  ocllous  to  the  gods;  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  \\u  122. ; 
and  having  failed  into  Italy,  fettled  in  Calabria.  {Et  Salentinoi 
cbfidit  milite  catnpos  Ly&iuSf  u  e.  Cretenjis  Idombn&Us,)  lb,  400* 
Diodorus  writes^  that  Idomeneus  died  in  Crete,  and  ^^s  ho* 
noured  as  a  god  after  his  death,  v,  79. ;  Strabo  fpeaks, of  him 
as  an  excellent  man,  (aficrr^;,)  xiii.  589* ;  ^and  Homer  fay$,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  iofe  none  of  his  men  in  returning  from 
Troy,  OdjJf*  v.  jpj.  fie  is  called  by  Horace  ingbns,  dd.iv.  9.. 
ip._MeRioNEs,  another  Cretan  leader,  was  couCn-german 
to  Idomeneus,  the  fon  of  Molus  and  grandfou  of  Minos, 
Diodor.  V.  79.  alfo  di(lingui(hed  by  his  bravery»  Horat.  i.  6»  15. 
et  Jb.  1$.  26*  He  fought  with  DeiphXbus^  the  fon  of  Priain^ 
and  wounded  him. 

There  was  a  prediction,  th&t  the  ihft  per/on  who  landed  oi^; 
the  Trojan  co^d  ^hoi^ld  fall,  Ovid,  f p.  xiii.  93.     Prot£$xi.\us 
or  laiaMf  however,  the  fon  of  Iphlclus,  from  Phyiice^  a  ^itf 
pf  Theflaly,  TLucat}.  vi.  35:;.  hence  called  PhtlacIdbs,.  ^ro^ 
pert.  i.   19.  7.  or  frOm  bis  grandfather  Phylacus^  fprung  on 
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(hore,  and  was  fl>m  by  HcAor,  Ovid»  Mft.  xiu  tfyf.^ili^wif^, 
f conjux' VkrLlUcii At  Ovid.  Trtft.  v.  14.  39.)  calletl  Laoda- 
MTA,  the  daughter  of  Acaftusj  oyerwhelmed  with  eriefat'the 
news,  caufed  an  image  of  him  to  be  made,  which,  to  mitigate 
her  forrow,  ilie  placed  in  her  bed-chamberi  and  ufed  to  Em- 
brace as  the  real  perfon,  Ovid.  ep.  sciit.  151.    The  father. ha^ 
vidg  got  notice  of  it,  ordered  the  image  to  be  bornt  on  a  fp« 
nerai  pile;  Xaodamia,  unable  to  fuftain  her  grief,  thr^w  herfelf- 
into  the  flames,  and  periQied,  Hygin.   103.   &  104.     Others 
far,  that  flie  begged  of  the  gods  to  be  permitted  an  interview 
with  hei^  deceafed  hufband  for  three  hours ;  which  being  grant- 
ed, (he  expired  in  his  embraces.     R,  isf  Serv.  in  Firg.  JBn.  vL 

447-' 
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^HE  original  inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  of  moft  other  conn- 
^^  tries,  lived  long  in  a  favage  ftate.  ,  Difperfed  over  the 
country,  they  had  neither  cities  nor  laws«  In  procefs  of  time, 
they  formed  themfelves  into  a  number  of  dates,  gOTemed  by 
kings  or  prinees  called  tyranm.  The  moft  ancient  kingdom  is 
faid  to  have  been  SicrON^  founded  by  JEgiateus^  b.  C.  2089. 
The  kingdom  of  Argos  began  under  InScbus^  1 856  ^  that  of 
Mfcefiit  Vitidtr  Perfeus,  1344. 

Cicri>ps  from  Egypt  firft  civilized  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Jt* 
ttca^  b.  C.  1556.  He  divided  the  country  into  twelve  diftrids 
or  boroughs,  and  infiitBted  a  court  of  juftice  called  the  jfr/o- 
pXgus.  Ampbt^Hy  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a  con* 
federacy  among  the  ftates  of  Greece^  called  from  him  the  cowicil 
rfihe  AmphiByonss  which  met  twice  a>year,  in  fpring  at  DilpUy 
and  in  autumn  at  Antheloy  a  village  near  the  ftraits  of  Tbenho* 
fyU,  to  oflfer  up  common  facrifices,  and  to  confult  for  the  com- 
moti  intereft* 

THESEUS,  one  of  the  fucceeding  kings,  united  the  twelve 
boroughs  of  Cecrops  into  one  city,  ATHENS,  and  admitted 
the  people  into  a  large  (hare  of  authority  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government,  b.  C.  1 234.  CODRUS  was  the  laft  king  of  this 
me,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  his  country,  b.  U.  1091* 
After  him  the  title  of  king  was  abolilhed  i  and  a  chief  magil^ 

tratC) 
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tratCy .  called  Archmi  appointed  for  l^fe.  Aftem^rdsi  ,the  con- 
tioaanc^  in  this  ofBce  was  limited^  fird  to  ten  years,  and  then 
to  one  year.  At  lad  nine  Archooa  .were  chofen^  and  the  chief 
of  the  nine  was  cal)ed  the  Arcbon^^ui.  gave  his  name  to  the 
current  year, 

.  The  kingdom  ..of  Thebes  was,  founded  by  CADMIJS  from 
Phoenicia,  who  built  that  city,  and  nrfl:  introduced  letters  into 
Greece,  b.  C.  i493«  The  adventures  of  his  pofterity,  Lowe, 
Jocqfla,  Oedipus^  Eteocles^  and  Polyntces^  affbrded  ample  matter 
tor  the  fi£kion8  of  the  poets, y^^  p,  429^ 

The  firft  enterprife  in  which  the  Greeks  exerted  their  united 
force,  was  the  war  again(t  Troy,  which  they  took  after  a  ten 
years  fiege.  For  the  expedition  of  Jafon  to  Colchis  is  fo  in^ 
Tolred  in  fable,  (feep,  439.)  as  indeed  all  thn  early  tranfa£Uont 
of  the  Greeks  are,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  con* 
ceming  it. 

The  dates  of  Greece  were  united  toother,  not  only  by  oiie 
^oo^mon  Iangua{;e  and  religion,  but  alfo  by  various  games,  to' 
which  they  all  reforted,  and  during  which  all  hodilities  were 
fnfpended.  Thefe  were  the  Olympicy  the  Ifthmian^  the  Pythiam^ 
and  Nemaan  games, yJ^  p.  281.  But  the  chief  bond  of  uniony 
was  the  council  of  the  Amphifliyons,  by  which  they  were  after* 
wards  enabled  to  fudain  the  formidable  attacks  made  upon 
them.  This  council,  however,  did  not  poilefs  any  abfolutti 
power  of  internal  controul.  Heoce^  among  the  different  dates^ 
tnteffine  contentions  were  carried  on  with  the  greateft  ani* 
'moiity. 

The  fird  date  which  obtained  an  afcendancy  over  the  reft^ 
was  SPARTA  or  L  ACEDiEMON.  This  was  owing  to  the 
laws  of  LYCURGUS,  an  inditution  the  mod  fingular  that 
occurs^  in  hidory.  Sparta  had  been  long  governed  by  the  de^ 
fcendants  of  Hercules,  under  whom,  indead  of  one  king,  two 
ruled  with  equal  authority, yf<  p.  416.  Lycurgus,  being  inveded 
with  regal  authority  in  right  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  a  minor, 
after  travelling  through  various  countries,  edabliffaed  a  body  of 
lUws,  copied  chiefly  from  the4aws  otjfiinos  in  Crete,  Siraboy  x. 
482.  The  two  kings  were  continued  %  but  their  authority  was 
rcftrifted  by  a  fenate  of  twenty-eight,  nominated  for  life  by  the 
people,  and  by  five  EptM  created  annually.  He  inditutf  d  an 
equal  divifion  of  land,  aboliihed  the  ufe  of  gold  and  fiiver,  and 
ordained  that  all  Oiould  eat  in  public.  His  chief  attention  was 
direjled  to  the  education  of  youth.  At  feveii  years  of  age  they 
were  taken  from  their  parents^  and  intruded  to  the  charge^of 

elderly 
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elderly  ^en  of  the  fit  ft  rank  in  the  city,  who»  by  a  rigid  dif*- 
ciplin^,  'might  traiii  tbei^i  to  obedience,  to  love  their  Country/ 
to  refpe£t*the  aged,  to  bear  hard(hipi  and  to  fcorn  danger/ 
The  Spartans  were  a  nation  of  foldicrs.  Their  chief  employ-* 
ment  was  hunting  and  bdiily  exerctfe.  The  ground  was  cul-' 
tivatcd  by  the  HeioUy  a  kind  of  flavesi  whom  they  treated  withr 
/  ihc  grealeft  cruelty;  which  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  in  other 
refpe£l:s  they  were  generous  and  humane  *.  • 

~  •     "  >  . 

*  The  K Ait  at  or  Hehts,  were  different  from  dofoeilic  flaves,  of  whom  there  Ifr 
laid  to  have  been  a  greater  number  at  l.acedaemoa  thdn  in  aoy  other  city  of  Greece^* 
uhueydid  tIU.  40.    ^i^he  Helots  occvpfed  a  middle  ftue  betweeo  il«vet  ard  free  cicT* 
^e9f.    Beiflg  the,  property  of  the  publici  they  could  001  be  fold  nor  made  fxtit  (but  by^ 
jtublic  auihority>  Strab,  viii.  '365. )  Paujan.  Ut.  10.     They  not  only  cultivated  the 
grouncf,  hot  ferved  in  the  flrec  ind  in  the  irtpy.     In  the  ftrmy  every  (hfih  or  betvf 
ttrmcd  foldier  was  accomfkinied  by  one  or  more  of  (hem,  J^.  iv.  8.  ^ometunes  bv  feves* 
.Ti^uc  at  the  battle  of  PI  laea  there  were  5000  Spanans,  and  3S>ooo  Helott*  Hendtf. 
Ix.  10.  He  %%,     The  Helbtf)/ from  their  number  and  courage,  were  a  eontinval  foorce 
of  appreheniion  to  the  citizens,  efpecially  in  times  of  publio  dinger.     In  the  Pelopoo^ 
aefian  war  2000  of  the  braveii  of  them  wexci  by  the  b^fuft  tr'eacheryi  deftroy^  at 
^    <ia£e.     Freedom  having  been  publicly  proroifed  to  fucb  as  had  diftinguifl»ed  themfeivei 
moi\  by  clieir  val')ur,  ihefe  zcco  claimed  the  proffered  reward';  and  the  juf^ice  of  tbeir 
«  pt«tennons  being  admitted,  they  Were  led  in  folemn  proceffion  round  the  templet,  with 
pbaplets  of  flowers  on  tlieir  heads,  which  was  the  ceremony  ufually  pbferved  when  thef 
Vere  maJe  fiee^     They  foon  after  difappearcd,  nor  was  it  known  in  what  maimer 
they  peti&ed^  ^kucydUi.  iv.  So.  \  P/utorck.  in  Lycurg,    Diodurus  fays,  that  their 
mafters  were  ^hdrged  to  pat  them  to  death  privately  at  tbeir  <bMil«s,']til.  67.     Tiw 
§part9n9^iExed  i)o  criminality  to  fuch  cunning.     To  train  their  youtha  t<i  the  ftrata* 
l^etps  of  wafj^  xhey  were  encouraged  to  commit  p;:rty  thefrs  prov4ded  they  did  it  with- 
out being  difcnveied  ;  but  if  they  allowed  thcoafeivcs  to  be  deiefied,  they  were  feverely 
fniniAieiw    KeAce,  (o  prevent  deteQion,  a  boy  who  had  ilokn  a  young  fox,  end  bi4 
bjvi.ui^crbia  g*rment,  lu^eted  thft  animal  to  tear  out  bis  lu^ry  iv>vveU,  lb  that  be  dte4 
on  the  fpoc     Ptutaich,  \iwho  relates  this  fa^,  fays,  that  he-  himfelf  had  feen  hoys 
fiyour^ed  to  dea(h  at  ihe  attur  of  Diaoa,  without  uttering  a  groan ;  in  v':tM  hfcur^* 
This;  fcourging,  boys  'were  obliged  tofubmit  to,  at  a  iacred  fokmoity,  in  preleiice  of 
their  friends  a^d  relations,  not  by  way  of  punifliment,  but  to  enure  tbem  to  bear  peiB| 
and  it  was  fometimes  applied  fo  frverely  as  to  prove  fatal,  Ok.  ^ufi.  ji.  ■}.  &  14.  | 
Senec.  de  pravU.  4. ;  La^ant.  tn  Stat,  *Tbtb.  viii.  437.     Cicero  mention«  his  having 
Ibfen  iimiUr  anftancea  of  iheir  hardii>ef8,  while  they  were  en^tgcd  in  their  cxercileat 

*T^»  f.  v.  ay. To  Rccuftoo}  yoMig  men  to  the  arts  of  war,  feoaeof  the  ftouteft 

among  ihem  were  frnt  to  the  country,  armed  only  with  daggers^  and  carrying  with  them 
ai  little  neceffary  provifion.  During  the  day  time  they  lay  in  am^y/cadf,  concealed amof^g 
the  bttibes  ;  whence  that  cwftom  was  called  CRYPTl  A  i  and  in  tiie  night-tiaie  chqgr 
faUied  forth,  anri  Hew  fuch  of  the  Helots  at  they  found  in  their  way.  Plutarch  thinka 
this  practice  was  not  inftituted  by  Lycurgus,  but  took  place  afterwards ;  as  well  ai 
at  other  inftances  of  cruelty  exerdfed  towards  the  Helots.  The  HtlSt^  were  fooia^ 
times  forced  to  drink  co  excefa,  and  in  that  ftate  introduced  into  the  public  liails,  that 
^y  fee|ng  the  bafenefs  of  diuakenoefs,  young  men  might  be  deterred  from  it,/^.  The 
Helott  were  made  to  Zing  lo^  and  vulgar  fongs,  and  foibidden  to  repeat  any  of  a  liberal 
kmd  i  as  thofe  of  Ai<man  and  terpandtr.  This  harfli  tieatment  of  the  Heloti  gave 
SCMfion  to  the  faying,  *<  That  at  Sparta  a  freeman  was  the  freefE  c^all  men,  and  a  ilavf^ 
the  greateft  of  flaves,**  lb,  Hence  it  is  not  M  be  wondered  'at»  that  the  Helots  were 
always  difpofcd  to  tike  part  agaluit  their  opprelTors^ 7^»ry<ft^.  i.  roi.  iv«  &o. 

The 
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The  inftitution^  of  Lxcurgus  are  faid  to  have  continued  in 
force  about  five  hundred  years.  The  courage  of  the  Lace- 
dxmonians  was  foon  put  co  the  ted  by  a  long  war,  \ti  whicli 
they  were  engaged  with  the  MeflTeni^ns,  who/after  a  def- 
perate  ftruggle,  were  in  the  end' completely  fubdued^.b.  C. 
664.* 

•        The 

*  There  we/t  t!irce  dlfterenC  vars,  eichof  confidfriHIe  length,  betwixt  the  tacf* 

^moniajis  and  MelfeoUnt.     The  Arft  took  pltce  loon  a«ter  the  dme  of  Lycaugus.     Ic 

.W4S'D€cafioDed  by  ao  injury  ofllered  to  fjoie  Siparun  virgins  by  a  body  u|'  Meiieoiap 

youog  men,  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  wh:ch  liood  on  the  confines  of  borh  couQtnea. 

iTeMuSf  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  who  happened  to  bie  preTent,  attempcing  lo  prevent 

(hit  ouuage,  was  flato*     The  MeiTeoiant  aiJege4  that  tbcfe  fuppofcd  virgins  ■wtr 

.young  mei*  in  difguife,  with  daggers  under  their  clo^ths,  placed  there  with  an  inteorioa 

to  furprife  them*     Other  caiffes  of  hoflill'cy  concurring,  a  bloody  war  commenced. 

which  was  carried  on  for  above  twenty  yeats  with  the  greateft  aninoofity. '  '^Hbe  Spar- 

tank  bound  themfeWo  i>y  gn  osth  not  to  return  till  they  reduced  Mefleoi;  but  after  aa 

abfeace  Af  ten  years,  fearing  the  confequences  of  a  want  of  progeny,  they  feoi  home  ruck 

young  men  as  had  joined  the  army  afber  the  Oath  had 'been  taken.     Their  o^T&prinf 

were  c^ed  PARTHt9ii/IL  v.  -it.     Mcflene  was  at-l^ft  taken  by  flratagem,  atfd  tite 

jbarfheft  coaditieas  impefed  on  the  inhabitants.     The;  Paxheoiana  fit^i^ng  Ulsmletvaa 

treated  with  contempt  by  the  Spartans  after  their  return  from  the  McfTcoian  war,  formed 

a  confpiracy  wnh  the  Helots,  for  thrlr  deftiudiun.  '  But  the  plot  being  difcovered, 

"^hey  were  ezpeilffd  from  Lace<fsmon  y  and  having  failed  inco  Italy  under  PHALAK- 

,THUS9.fetiicdac  Tarenturo,  Fauj'jn.  iv.  14.  .&tf^..>5.6. 

After  a  rijoroui  lubjedhim  of  ihi>ty  nine   ye<ir8,  Paujan.  Iv. '  (Juflin  fay«  eighty 
years,  iv.  5.)  the  Mclftn^ans  lefumed  the  war  under  ARISTOMENES,  amahof  fur- 
priAng  courage  and  ahilities      The  bpartans  being  defeated  after  an  oblVinare  engage* 
ment,  -fent  to  con  full  the  oracle  ff  Delphi  about  the  event  of  the  war.     They  svere 
dittt^td  to  feek  a  general  fiom  the  ^Athenians      That  ftate,  as  Juflln  fays,    throvgli 
•coDttmpt,  fent  them  T  VRT.^.US,  a  ^et,  and  a  fchoolmafter,  who  waa^pmeofafoot, 
Faafam  iv.  15.  >  Sira^  viii.  291.     The  Sparrans,  although  by  no  means  pleafisd  wilh 
their  new  general,  yet,  tiom  vcnerati^<n  for  the  cracle,.  obi*yed  his  commasda.     1  befr 
foccefs  did  not  anfwer  their  expfdAiio'.s      Being  routed  in  three  different  adions,  they 
were  jMr.v  reduced  almoit  to  drrpjir,  and  had  thou|:hts  of  concluding  a  peace  npon  Mr 
« teiUM.  But  Tyrueui  10  aaimated  them  by  his  verlcsin  praife  of  miltta/y  gloiy,  iVsror. 
«r/.  p,  204.  Juft'tH.  iv.  5.  that  they  detetminad  to  uy  another  battle.  In  which  tfaay 
gained  a  complete  vidoiy  j  chicfiy  by  the  treacheiy  ot  Aft  1  STocaArrss,  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  who  were  j  loed  in  coiu'ederacy  with  the  MefsSnians.     Ariftomenety  alittr 
performing  prydigies  of  valour,  was  fome  time  t.rter  made  prifoner,  with  fifty  of  hk 
.companions      Fe<ng  throw«  into  a  deep  cavern,  the  uru4l  puniihment  of  the  meaof^ 
aoalefitdofs  at  Sparu,  they  were  ail  killed  by  the  fall,  except  Ariftomenes;  who,  alter 
femaiuog  thiee  day  a  among  the  dead  carcafe^,  made  hii  efcape  m  the  moA  wonderful 
mteaar)  and  aiierwardi  geitiftj^  poire/Bon  0*  the  town  of  Era  y  defcaded  it  again  ft  the 
Laccdsemooians  near  eleven  y*fars.     At  laft,  however,  by  a  ihaoge  accident  it  fe^  into 
their  hinds,  and  the  MeflTebians  who  defmded  it  retired  int^j  Sicily,  where  they  fettled 
at  Mefsana,  Paujan*  iv.  23.  Sse  p.  2^7.     Anftomenes  remained  in  Greece,  where  he 
noanieii^mll  his  da'tghteis  to  pert  >ns  of  the  firi>  rank,  except  rhe  youngdt,  who.marricd 
M  prince  of  Kbode&,     Ariiio.iwnes  accompanied  her  co  that  ifl^od,  where  hMied.     He 
had  fo'Hied  apian*  in  coojuo^on  with  the  Arcadians,  of  furpriling  Sparta,  but  wav 
again  betrayed  by  Arlllocrates,  the  Aicadian  king,  on  which,  accoui^t  that  prince  was 
Sloped  to  death  by  h.»  ft^hje^s,  Pattjan.iv  2V->~-The   Mefiienians  were  redttcfed 
nearly  to  the  fame  itdteof  ki  vitude  with  the  Helor& ;  whence  ^e  Helocsweteall  tailed 
JMtsSBMlXy  1'Lu:y4d'  i.  ioi»  and  Sparta  having  gaiord  fo  great  an  acceffion  of  terri* 
tory,  foon  be^an  to  alfume  the  pie«siBtne.:ce  aaiopg  th;  o.her  {laces  of  Greece. 

Som« 
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The  AthcnianSf  agitated  by  difcord  ujiacr  their  Archon^ 
und  feeing  the  good  effe^  of  the  inftitution^  of  Lycurgus^ 
pitched  upon  DRAC0»  a  man  of  wlfdom  and  integrity,  to  draw 
op  a  body  of  laws  for  tft'cm,  b.  C  623.  The  laws  of  Draco 
pttniiQied  alltrimes  equally  witli  death  ^  hence  they  wece  faid 
lobe  written  with  blood.  Their  exceffive  feverity  made  them 
fooh  be  aboli(hed.  SOLON  was  next  chofen  as  leglflator,  b.  C. 
594.;  and  bis  laws  remained  10  force  while  Athens  continued  a 
iree  ftatc*  The  chief  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  die 
people,  which,  as  it  was  dot  properly  balanced,  they  often 
abufed.  The  mod  iUuIlrious  citizens,  upon  mere  fufpicion« 
were  baniflied  for  ten  years,  by  what  was  called  the  Ofiractfm^t 
%  form  of  punifliment  not  intended  as  a  difgrace,  but  by  way 
of  prei»ution,  to  difpel  the  jealoufy  of  the  people. 
I  The  laws  of  Solon  were  as  remarkable  for  their  lenity,  as  tho^e 
of  Lycurgus  were  for  their  rigour,  fee  p.  299.  There  was  an 
afylum  even  for  (laves ;  and  when  animals  were  exhaofted  with 
labour,  they  were  fometimes  fupported  in  a  public  inclofure, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  Cat ohi/' Cetf oris. 

Solon  was  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece.  The.  oth^ 
fix  were,^  Tbales  of  Miletus^  Bias  of  PriSne,  Chilo  of  Sparta^ 
Pi^icus  of  Mitjlene^  Cleobiilus  of  Rhodes,  and  Periander  oJF 

.Some  time  after  the  evpulfien  of  Xenet  and  bis  army  from  Giveer,  a  great  part  af 
Xacedsmon  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  above  twenty  thowfiuMl  of 
,cbe  U>b«bit#is8re  faid  to.  have  periihedy  Diodtr.  x\,  6).    /Elian  fayt,  there  ware  only 
fift  boufes  lefCy  vi.  7.     The  Mcfieaiant  and  Helots  thinking  thit  a  favourabl*  oppov- 
•.motty  for  legainiog  their  libertfy  rook  up  arms,  and  marched  to  Sparta  to  erodi  thtir 
wOppreAbrt*     But  ArchidSmus,  the  Spartan  king,  app*rehending  what  happened^  having 
-colle^d  and  <armed  thofe  citiBcnt  who  remained,  repulfed  the  aggrelfoie*     They  hav« 
Sng  finsod  on  JitSmtf  a  flroog  fort  in  MeflTenia,  made  frequent  inroadafrem  tfacnce  iiiCo 
Laconia.     The  Lacedsmonians  ia  their  diAreis  fottght  affiffaoce  from  the  AtfacniaaSf 
.which,  after  forne  oppofition,  was,  by  the  advice  of  Cimon,  granted  them.     Cimqn 
■nrched  with  a'large  body  of  men  into  Laconia.     Some  other  Grecian  ftatea,  promptM 
by  the  eiumple  of  die  Athenians,  /•&»  Unt  auxiliaries.     Bat  the  Spartaaa  fiifpeAieg 
the  Atheni«m  of  being  too  much  inclined  to  the  iniereft  of  rJie  Mefleniaos,  feet  back 
their  forces;  which  greatly  eicafperated  the  Athenians,  lb,  64.;  jfu/iin.  iv*  6.  {  Pkf 
tsrth.  in  Gmont.    This,  joined  with  other  caufes,  g^ve  occafion  to  the  long  uiA  bloody 
war  which  afeeawards  took  place  between  tbefe  two  ilates,  and  finally  tenniaaked  in 
their  mntoal  deftrudion.     The  Mefleniaot  and  Helots  defended  tbemfelves  in  ItboiAe 
.  for  about  ten  years.     At  laft  they  were  obliged  to  furmider,  on  condition  of  leaving 
P^loponnefus  a(to|[etber.     The  Atheoiaot  received  them  with  their  wives  and  diildrea, 
rather,  as  ThiKjrdides  fays,  from  enmity  againft  the  Laeedemooians,  than  fi«n  mo- 
tives of  compalfinn  ;  and  granted  them  a  i'etilement  at  NaupaAus,  which  city,  the 
Athenians  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  OcoIk,  ThmctMJ.  i.  103.    le  the  Fdopee* 
nefian  war  the  Athenians  having  pofTeiTed  themfelves  or  Pylos,  traofplaoted  the  Mef« 
ieoians  to  thar  place,  as  being  in  their  native  ooeotf y }  from  whence  they  greatly  bi- 
ffaflad  the  Lacrd.-eraonian  territory  by  their  dapredati<Mif,  £^.  iv.  41. 

*  It  was  fo  called,  becaufe  the  people  gate  their  votes  by  writing  (he  name  of  4m 
peilbn  oh  Ibells  or  fmatl  ptetes  of  brick  (•rTf«««,  tffta  vd  ttfiuUs),  * 
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Corinth.  Coiiteiripprary  with  whom  wtit,  Mfop  the  author  of 
fables,  and  Anacbarjis  the  Scythian  philofophcr;  the  poets» 
ArclnlScbus  of  ParoSf  Ste/ich6rus  of  Himera^  Simonides  of  Ce9S^ 
Hippdnax  of  Ephefus^  Ariftaus  of  Pr^connefuSi  Orpins  of  Croton^ 
Sappho  and  Alc^ux  of  LeJbos$  and  fomewhfit  later,  Anacreon  o£ 
9>0/  in  loniai  PjthagHrds^  and  Thifpu  the  inventor  of  tragedies 
at  Athens^ 

Before  the  death  of  Solon,  PISiSTRATTJSi  his  relation^ 
an  artful  man,  by  patronifing  the  poor,  had  the  addrefs  to  make 
himfe^f  mafier  of  the  government  of  Athens,  b;  C.  560,  which 
he  held  for  thirty  years,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  fons  Hippiaa 
and  Hipparchus.  Bat  tyranny  was  aboliflied  by  means  of  two 
fiiendsi  Harmodius  and  Arifiogiton^  2inA  the  family  of  Alcmxon^* 
aided  .by  theIiaccdaemonian8.^Hipparchus  was  llain,  and  Hip* 
piaa  fled  to  DARIUS  king  of  Perfiay  b.  C.  510,  which  gave 
occafion  to  his  war  with  Greece* 

The  Grecian  cities  iti  Ionia,  which  had  been  fubje£t  to  Perfia^ 
were  at  this  time  induced  to  i^evolt,  by  Ariftagoras,  deputy  to 
Hyftixus  the  Perfian  governor  of  Miletus*  Having  obtained 
affiftance  from  the  Athehiansy  they  burnt  Sardis.  To  rcVenge 
which  DariiiSi  having  cruffaed  the  lonians,  fent  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe  againi):  Athens^ 
under  I)atis  and  Ar.taphernes,  attended  by  Hippiaa*  But  they 
were  defeated  by  Mxl'tiades  in  the  battle  of  MarSthorf,  with 
only  ten  thoufand  Athenians,  b.  C.  49Q«  Hippias  was  among 
the  flain.  Darius  refolved  to  make,  war  on  Greece  in  pcrfou^ 
but  was  prevented  by.  death. 

XERXES,  his  fon,  having  m^fde  a  bridge  of  boats  over,  the 
Hellefpont,  and  cut  through  mount  Athos,  led  into  Greece  a 
prodigious  army  of  about  two  millions  of  men,  according  to 
fomci  five  millions,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  fait,  befides  leffer  veflelsj  containing  about  fix  hundred 
thoufand  men;  But  this  mighty  hoft  was  oppofed  at  Ther* 
mopylaCy  by  LEONIDAS  king  of  Sparta,  with  only  three  hun- 
dred men,  who  nobly  devoted  themfelves  for  their  country,  after 
killing  twenty  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  a.  C.  480^  See  ^'  31  :• 
The  Perfian  fleet  was  foon  after  defeated  by  the  Greeks  near 
SalamiSy  with  about  only  three  hundred  fail,  chiefly  by  the  con* 
dua  of  THEMISTOCLES,  the  Athenian,  who  had  perfuaded 
his  countrymen  to  abandon  their  city,  and  commit  themfelves 
to  their  wooden  walls  or  (hips. — Xerxes,  who  had  been  witnefs 
of  the  battle  from  a  lofty^  throne  ere£ted  on  (here,  terrl6ed  at 
the  event,  fled  towards  the  Hellefpont,  which  he  croiTed  in  a 
fifl)ing-boat|  leaving  the  care  of  his  army  to  Mardamus,  who 
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fome  time  after  was  defeated  and  iiain  hj  Fmtfam4f  *  Mng  df 
Sparta,  and  ARISTIDES,  tbe  Atheniani  at  Platxa.  On  the  ' 
evening  of  the  fame  day,  the  combined  fleet  of  the  Laeedaemo- 
nians  and  Athenians  under  Leotychldes  and  Xantippus,  land* 
tng  their  men,  burnt  the  Perfian  fleet  at  Mycale  in  loniai  cut- 
ting to  pieces  forty  thonfand  of  the  enemy  who  guarded  it, 
together  with  thcit  general  Tij;Tanes,— After  this  no  Perfian 
army  ever  crofled  the  Hellefpont.  The  Perfian  monarchs 
henceforth  employed  a  more  fuccefsful  method  againil  Greecei 
by  their  emiiTaries  and  bribery  fetting  the  different  ftates  againft 
one  another. 

By  the  art  of  Tbfmj/f^cleSf  by  the  moderation  of  Arj/lrdetf 
def(*rved)y  firnamed  the  ?/(^,  and  by  tlie  generofity  and  abilities 
of  CIMON,  the  fon  of  Miitiades,  the  Athenians  obtained  the 
afcendancy  over  the  Lacedaemonians  among  the  confederated 
ttates  of  Greece.  Cimon  being  placed  at  the  head  of  afiairs  at 
Athens,  profecuted  the  war  againft  the  Perfians  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  gained  three  viaorits  over  them  in  one  day. 
Having  drltroycd  their  flret  at  the  mourh  of  the  river  Enry* 
medon,  he  difembarked  his  troops,  and  defeated  their  army  by 
land,  and  the  fame  evening  overpowered  a  fleet  of  Phoenicians, 
which  was  coming  to  their  aififtance.  At  laft  a  peace  was 
concluded,  by  which  liberty  was  granted  to  all  the  Grecian  ftates 
in  Afia  and  the  iflands,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  b.  C.  470. 

About  tlm  time  flouriibed  HerodZt^is  the  hiftorian ;  the  poets  . 
Pindar  and  Mfchylus  ;  the  philofophers  Anaxagoras^Empedidit^ 
and  Demon  ll us. 

At  Athens,  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  PERICLES,  the  fon 
of  Xautippus  who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Mycal^,  by  his 
eloquence  and  popular  arts»  procured  the  cnief  diredion  of 
aflFairs,  which  he  retained  for  forty  years.  He  adorned  the  city 
with  buildings,  and  gratified  the  tafle  of  the  citizens  for  every 
thing  that  was  fplendid  and  elegant.  By  thefe  expences,  he 
exhauded  the  public  revenues,  corrupted  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  alienated  the  allies  by  rigorous  exa£tions.  At 
Jail  the  jenloufy  which  Sparta  had  long  entertained  againil 
Athens  broke  out  into  an  open  war,  b.  C.  43 X.  which  was 
called  the  PTELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  and  laftcd  twcnty-fcvcn 
years.  It  was  carried  on  with  the  greateft  animofity  on  both 
fides.  'I  he  hiilory  of  it  is  written  by  ThucydldeSi  who  then  had 
a  iharc  v\  the  management  of  public  affiurs. 

•  PauOnijiJ  hivii'g  af  tTA'ardj  formed  a  plot  art^ln'l  hU  country^  and  pcrcdviflS 
that  his  irf^chcry  w^s  dilcovc.cd,  flod  to  a  te.i>p  c  for  pmtc^ion.  There  he  wl* 
bif.ckcd  up,  that  h:  iViighi  periih  tlir»U{^h  \^ant  ut  i03<i  Hts  mother,  who  waj  then 
aiive,  bring  ir.fv»i:ncd  ot  his  guUr,  is  fji<i  lo  hav«  brou^K  the  firil  flone  to  barricade 
theteoipk,  Ivff.  5.  Olid,  in  Ik,  6x;. 
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*fh€  Laeedxm^nians  led  an  army  into  Attica,  and  raraged 
Ac  countty.  The  numbers  which  flocked  into  the  city  pro- 
duced a  plague,  of  which  many  died,  and  among  the  reft  Peri- 
cles. The  famous  phyGcian  HIPPOCR  ATES  on  this  occaGon 
exerted  his  flcill.— The  Lacedxmonians  next  btGeged  Plataca,r 
which  they  took  after  a  defperatc  reGftance,  and  put  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  fword* 

The  Athenians  recovering  from  their  diftreflcs,  mad^  various 
attacks  on  the  territories  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
with  great  fuccefs.  At  the  ioftigation  of  ALCIBIADES,  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  they  fent  an  army 
into  Sicily  againft  Syracufej  where,  after  various  turns  of-for- 
tune,  their  fleet  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Syracufans,  aided 
by  the  Spartans,  and  their  land-forces  cither  cut  to  pieces  or 
made  captives.  Their  generals  Niclas  and  Demofthenit  ^^wtxc 
put  to  death.  Here  the  glory  of  Athens  fell.  Soon  after  ano- 
ther fleet  of  theirs  was  deftroyed  at  jEgos  Poidmos^  by  L\fandety 
general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  took  Athens  after  a  Gx- 
months  Gcge,  and  fct  over  it  thirty  men  called  Ttr  an  rs,  who 
unjuftly  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death.  According  to 
Xenophon,  more  perifted  in  eight  months  by  their  cruelty,  than 
had  fallen  in  the  war  for  fcveral  years.  They  were  expelled 
by  the  conduft  and  courage  of  THRASYfiULUS,  who  was 
fecretly  aided  by  the  Thebans.  Attempting  afterwards  to  re- 
cover their  authority  by  the  afliftance  of  Sparta,  they  were  put 
to  the  fword.  To  calm  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  Thrafybulus 
propofed  an  amnefty^  or  a6l  of  oblivion,  for  all  that  was  paft. 
The  feeds  of  rancour  however  ftill  remained  \  and,  amid  ft  thefc 
popular  diflenGons,  Socrates,  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  ancient 
philofophers,  fell  a  facriGce  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies^  aged 
70.    b.  C  400. 

SOCRATES  had  devoted  himfelf  to  the  education  of  youth 
for  forty  years.  His  exemphry  virtue,  his  fuperior  talents,  and 
the  attachment  of  his  fchoUrs,  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Sopbifis^ 
or  pretenders  to  fcicnce,  and  of  their  adherents.  They  Grft  em- 
ployed Artflophines^  the  writer  of  comedies,  to  expofe  his  cha- 
ncer to  ridicule  on  the  ftage  *,  which  he  did  in  an  illiberal  fadre, 
called  the  Cloudsy  ftill  extant.  They  now  brought  him  to  a  formal 
trial.  They  charged  him  with  corrupting  the  youth,  and  intro- 
ducing new  deities.  Socrates  made  a  noble  defence ;  but  the 
fadion  of  his  enemies  prevailed.  He  was  fentenced  to  drink 
hemlock,  the  ufual  mode  of  putting  condemned  citizens  to  death 
at  Athens.  During  his  imprifonment,  which  lafted  thirty  days, 
he  behaved  with  amazing  tranquillity  of  mind,  entertaining  his 
friends  who  came  to  viGt  him,  with  IcAurea  on  philofophy.   He 
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might  have  made  hisefcape,  but  from  regard  to  thelatrsdfliU 
country,  he  would  not.  He  drank  off  the.  fatal  .cup  without 
emotion.  It  was  not  till  fome  time  after  the  death  6f  thia  truif 
great  man  that  the  Athenians  became  fenfible  of  their  error* 
They  were  penetrated  with  (hame  and  remorfe  for  their  injuftice. 
.They  condemned  Any tus  ^  and  Melltus,  his  principal  accufers^ 
to  fufFer  capital  puniihment,  difgraced  all  thofe  who  had  any 
hand  in  his  death,  and  decreed  the  higheit  honours  to  his  me- 
mory. From  Socrates  fprung  the  various  fe£ls  of  philofopherSf 
whofe  different  opinions  have  ever  fince  engaged  the  attentioa 
of  the  learned.     C/V.  de  Oral.  iii.  i6  &  17. 

Contemporary  with  Socrates  were  the  tragic  poets  SopH^cles 
and  Euripides:  L^tasy  the  oratory  Phidias  and  ^c/a/y archite&s 
and  ftatuaries. 

The  mod  famous  of  the  fcholirs  of  Socrates  were  PLATO 
and  XENOPHON,  who  have  both  given  us  fome  account  of 
his  life.  Xenophon  was  no  lefs  confpicuous  fQr  his  military 
ikill>  than  for  his  learning.  CYRUS,  having  rebelled  againft 
his  brother  Artaxerxes^  king  of  Perfia,  engaged  %  conCderaUe 
]body  of  Greeks  in  his  fervice,  whom  he  led  all  the  way  from 
Sardis  to  the  plains  of  Cufiaxa.  near  Babylon*  By  their  affift- 
ance  the  king's  army  was  defeated ;  but  Cyrus  being  flain  in 
the  moment  of  vi£lory»  and  the  rei):  of  his  troops  joining  the 
jking^  the  Greeks  were  left  alone.  Their  commanders,  CUar» 
chusy  Menofiy  Proxenusy  JgiaSy  and  Socratesy  with  feveral  in- 
ferior ofEcers,  being  induced  to  go  to  the  Perfian  camp  under 
J)retence  of  a  conference,  were  treacheroofly  put  to  death. 
The  Greeks  giving  up  all  for  loft,  were  roufed  from  their  de- 
fpondency  by  Xenophon,  then  a  volunteer  in  the  army.  By  his 
advice^  they  chofe  new  commanders,  and  himfelf  among  the 
teft  ;  under  whofe  condudl  they  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  country  for  upwards  of  two  thoufaoid  miles;  and  after 
furmounting  incredible  difficulties  and  dangers,  at  laft  arrived 
fafe  at  the  Euxine  fea.  This  is  called  the  Retreat  of  the  tin 
thoufandy  one  of  the  moft'  memorable  tranfa£lions  In  hiftory  f. 

AGESILAUS,  king  of  Sparta,  being  fent  into  ACa  with 
an  army>  took  feveral  cities  in  Phrygi^i  beat  Tijapherneiy  the 
Perfian  general  near  the  river  PaBolusy  and  fpread  terror 
through  the  whole  empire  ;  but  in  the  midft  of  his  fucceffes  be 
was  recalled  by  the  Eph^jriy  to  defend  his  country  againft  a 
confederacy  formed  againft  it,  through  the  influence  of  Perfian 
gold,  by  the  other  ftates  of  Greece,  who,  under  the  condud 

*  Hence  Socrates  is  called  Anyti  reus,  Borat.  Sat.  2.  4.  g.  Ovid.  inMif  561. 

-|*  Xcnuphon  in  his  eld  age  uuiatly  refided  at  Scil/us^  ['Ufitis,)  a  fmall  town  in  Elti« 
•bout  twenty  ftadia;  or  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Olympia  j  tvlxcrc  he  CQta^ofid  mott 
0:' his  works  5  Ex^cdit^Cy^  r,  j  Pi*S<n*  Latrtt  ii.  5i» 

of 
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of  CoNQN  and  IPHicRXTBSr  the  Atheniaa  genefals,  had  gabed  • 
cmfiderahlis  advaiitage&;over  the  Lacedsemoillans.    This  waa.i 
called  the  Corw/^ion  war  ;•  and.  was  terminated  by  a  (hameful , 
peace  which  the  Spartan^  made  with  the  king  of  Perfiaycalled  the 
peace  of  AfaoWidsSi  frooi  the  p^rfoo  who  concluded  It,  wherebf 
the  Grecian  cities  in  AQa  were  again  fubjefled  to  the  empire  of 
PerGa^.b.  C.  387.    Thus,  )»y  the  diflenfions  of  the  Greeks,  were 
annihilated  all  the  advantages  of  many  glorious  vidlories. 

Some  time  aifteii  this  the  Lacedxmoniansi  taking  adirantdg^: 
of  feme  divifion^  ai-  Th^besi,  feized  upon  the  citadel  of  that  city»  • 
called. Ciu/aitflay  and  held  it  for  four  years.  It  -was  recovered  \>j  • 
the  braF«»  cgndua  o{  P£LOPIpAS»>  aflifted  by  the  Ath^niam^t 
b.  CX  377..,  .  .      •  .  -  .     .   .  •   ,% 

EPAMINOKDAS,  the  mod  accompHOied  of  the  Grepli^  ^ 
being  joined;  with  Pelopi'das  ip  the,  command  of  !the  Theban 
army^  defeated  the  Lac^semonians  under  Ckombiotus  .theif  > 
king,  in  the  memorable  battle,  of  Leuctm*  b.  C.  370. '  After 
which  they  ted  thcjr  forces  intp  Pcloponncfus,  to  the  ve»y  qity 
of  Sparta»  which  was  defended  by  jigefilSus,     In  a,fubfeqii.<;t\t:. 
campaign,  Epcm^imndas  a  fecond  tinve  overcame  the^  Laced^  *r 
monianSi.whp  >w^re  now  jqincd  by  the  Atheoian^  andothoti. 
allies,  in  the  battle  of  itid/i/Z/ye^;  but  being  mortally  wounded' - 
by  a  javeliDi .  the  head  of  which  remained  in  his  body,  he  waa'? 
carried  oQT  the  6eld»  and  furvived,  till  being  aflbred  that  hi^ii 
men  had  gained  the  victory,    and  feeing  his  fhield  fafe»  he'> 
djrewthe  head- of  the  javelin  out  of  his  body/ and  expired*  ^ 
As  the  glory  ^qf  Thebes  ha4^if<^n  ^ith  Epaminondas,  fo  it  alfo 
fell  wi^'bim,  .b»  C*  3^3-  \  A  peace  was  foon  after  concluded 
between  the^ftatea  of  Gree.qe,  which  laded  for  fever al  years.,.  ^> . 

Th^  Gredca  were  now  greatly  degenerated  from  the  vitttie/. 
of  their  anceftors**  Am  univer^l  fpirit  of  party,  the  luft  qf *:] 
power,  aad  regard  ,to  private  inteieft,  had  jexti^igu^cd  pa:i;xieD 
oti{m  and  every  noble  fentiment,  Sparta  was  corrupted  by  tht'i 
introduQion  at  riches  by  Lsfandevi  and  Athens,  pi^iiled  by>hei?. 
orators,  became  daily  weaker  and  weaken        > 

PH}JUP,  king  of  Macedonia,  atrthis  time  began  to  difplay ;: 
his  great  abilities.  He  had  been  educated  under  Epamingndaa.: 
at  Thebes,  having  been  carried  thi^ier  as  an  boftage, '.at\t^.{^ 
years  of  ag^,  with  feveral  others,  by  Pelopddas;  when  h^;,  ajif 
aibitrator,  fettled  a  diQerenpe  concemiiig.  the  crown  betw^fm 
Amwtai  the  father  of  Philip,  and  Perdiccas  his  uncle,  in  faVQUf .) 
of  the  latteir*  Philip  being  ipfo^med  of  his  uncle's  death,  fecreily  ^ 
fled  from  Thebes.  3cing  raifed  tp  the  throne  fit  twentyrfou0l 
years  of  age,  in  preference  to  his  nephew,  the  lawful  heir,  h?! 
jirft  jTHb^ucj  thg  Illyrians  and  othei  neighbovrs^  ^nd  ;hcji  be-i  i 
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gsm  to  turn  lii$  vievs  tdwards  Greece.  By  wMdetful  i(fft»  ^« 
(ifnulatiori)  and  bribery)  he  embroiled  tbediA^nt  fbtes  widi 
pne  another,  and  then  attacking  with  open  force  the  Athenians 
9nd  Thebansy  his  moft  violent  opponents,  who  were  incited 
b^  the  eloquence  of  DEMOSTHENES,  he  completely  defeated 
them  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cberonaa,  which  may  be  cofir 
fide  red  as  the  final  period  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  \>,  C.  337. 
Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  Greeks  againft  the 
JE^erfians,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphidypns,  into  which  he 
had  procured  himfclf  to  be  admitted,  But  while  he  was  pr0** 
paring  for  this  expedition,  he  was  murdered  by  a  youilg  man, 
named  Pau/attias^  in  revenge  of  a  private  affront  he  had  received 
from  one  of  the  king's  relations,  for  which  Philip  had  declined 
giving  him  fatisfadion,  b.  C.  33<$. 

ALEXANDER  the  Great,  his  fon,  fucceeded  at  fwefftfvyc«w 
pf  age/  He  had  ftudied  under  ARISTOTLE,  the  aH>ft  famous 
phiiolbpher  of  his  time.  Upon  his  acceflion  to  the  thtt>ne,  the 
conquered  flates  revolted.  'But  Alexander,  with  amazing 
ability  and  difpatch,  reduced  them.  Thebes  was  taken  andde* 
ftroyed.  The  Athenians,  upon  making  their  fubmtflTion,  were 
pardoned.  .Alexander  then  bent  his  Svhole  attention  on  th« 
Perfian  war.  H^  crofled  the  Hellefpont  with  only  thirty 
thoufand  men,  and  five  thoufand  horfe.  He  defeated  th*  Per fian$ 
fltft  at  the  river  Granirus,  aid  a  fecond  time  at  Ifltis,  under  the 
command  of  DARIUS  CODOMANNUS,  their  king.  -  That 
monarch's  mother,  Sifygambis^  his  wife  and  fon,  two  <laughten, 
and  feveral  other  relations,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conjqaeror, 
who  treated  them  with  the  greateft  generofity.  After  this 
Alexander  over-ran  Syria.  Being  refufcd  admittance  iritoTyre^ 
h6<laid  fiege  to  it,  and  took  it  in  ftven  months,  by  cirtying  ^ 
bink  acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea,  by  whtbh  it  was  joined  to  the 
continent.  From  lyre  Alexander  marched  to  Jemfalen^,  wheft 
h*is  faid  by  Jofcphus  to  have  granted  the  Jews  |rartrcu!ar  prir 
vileges.  Having  taken  Gaza,  which  was  rtobly  defended  by 
l^oetis,  he  next  fubd^ied  Egypt,  and  founded  the  city  of  Alex* 
findria  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  From  thence  he 
advanced  into  Lybia,  to  vifit  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
V^hofe  fon  he  defired  to  be  accounted.  After  Im  return,  he 
(et  out  in  queft  of  Darius.  Fiaving  crofled  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigri$,  he  came  up  with  him  near  the  city  Arbela,  «t  the  head 
pf  an  immenfe  army.  After  a  bloody  engagement,  Alexander 
gained  a  complete  viflory.  Darius  was  foon  after  murdered  by 
BeffiiSy  governor  of  Badriina,  to  whom  he  had  fled,  b,  C.  330. 
In  him  the  Perfian  empire  ended,  After  having  exifted,  from  its 
^ril  e(tabli(fan^ent  ondei  CyilU^  the  Great,  two  hundred  9od  fix 
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After  this  Alezanderi  intoxicated  b]f  profperitf,  gave  himfelf 
op  to  intemperance  and  debauchery.  He  aJumed  the  manners 
and  drefs  of  the  Perfians,  ordering  himfelF  to  be  worihipped  as 
a  |E;od.  He  put  to  death  feveral  of  his  beft  friends,  Parntenio^ 
ClituSf  and  Calltfthines.  Still  ho wever  he  purfaed  his  conquefts. 
Having  crofled  the  river  Jaxartesy  he  defeated  an  army  of  the 
Ssythians.  He  then  turned  his  arms  again  (I  India,  and  in  a 
great  battle  defeated  PoRUs,  an  illuftrious  prince  bf  that  coun- 
try, on  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes.  It  was  here  he  loft  his  fa- 
mous horfe  Buceph^lus^  and  butlt  a  city,  which  he  called  after 
his  name.  He  advanced  as  far  as  the  Hyph^fusy  conquering  a 
great  many  nations  in  his  progrefs,  and  performing  incredible 
exploits*  He  was  refolved  to  lead  his  forces  as  far  as  the  Ganges 
and  beyond  it ;  but  his  foldiers  refufed  to  follow  him.  Where*- 
Upon  he  was  with  reludance  obliged  to  return.  He  divided 
his  army  into  two  parts.  The  one  pairt,  under  NeXrchus^ 
coafted  it  along  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates^ 
and  from  thence  failed  up  to  Babylon :  the  other,  under  Alex* 
ander  himfelf,  proceeded  by  land,  and  encountered  the  greateft 
hardfliips..  Upon  Alexander's  return  to  Babylon,  ambafladors 
from  all  parts  came  to  do  him  homage.  But  his  intemperance 
and  immoderate  drinking  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  twelfth  of  his  reign^ 
b.  C.  324,  having  ordered  his  body  to  be  conveyed  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  generals  having  met,  np- 
^poiqted  his  brother  Aridaus^  a  perfon  of  a  weak  underftanding, 
and  his  infant  fon  by  Roxana^  to  fucceed.  PERDICCAS^  to 
whom  Alexander  in  his  laft  moments  had  given  his  ring^  was 
made  regent.  The  empire  was  divided  into  thirty-three  go- 
vernments, which  were  diflributed  among  the  difierent  com- 
manders, each  of  whom  refolved  to  make  himfelf  abfolute^ 
while  Perdiccas  propofed*  fubduing  them  ail  one  after  another. 
I^cy  foot!  engaged  in  fierce  and  bloody  wars,  in  which  a^a 
of  the  mod  horrid  perfidy  and  cruelty  were  committed.  The 
whole  family  of  'Alexander  were,  at  different  times,  facrificed 
^^  the  ambition  of  his  generals,  and  few  of  them  died  a  natural 
<leath.  Siich  vvere  the  effeds  of  the  unjuft  conquefts  of  Alex* 
ander. 

Perdiccas,  and  ELTMENES  his  friend,  the  only  faithful  adhe- 
rent to  the  royal  family,  with  feveral  others,  being  cut  off,  A NTI* 
GONUS  and  his  fon  DEMETRIUS,  called  Poiio^cetes^  or  the 
taker  of  cities,  became  the  mod  powerful ;  on  which  account 
^  combinatioa  was  formed  againit  them  by  PtoUmy  governor  of 
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Egypt 9  Seleucus  of  Bahybft,  Cajfandef  of  MacidofsUi^  and  J^' 
Jimachus  of  Thrace^  A  preat  battle  was  fought  near  IPSTJS  ii^ 
PArygia,  in  which  Amigonus  was  defeated  and  flain>  b.C.30i. 
The  conquefts  of  Alexander  were  piared  among  the  viflors, 
who  now  afiumed  to  themfelves  the  title  of  kings.  Two  only 
however  tranfmitted  their  dominion^  to  their  defcendants^ 
PtoUmy  and  Seleucus^  who  were  indeed  the  <no(l  defenring. 

During  th^fe  tr'ai>fa£tionS)  there  had  been  great  revoTutions 
in  Greece.  The  Laced$mo{iians  had  {;aken  up  arms  in  thq 
Ufetirne  of  Alexander,  and  were  fubdued  by  Antlpiier^  whoin 
Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Macedonia  in  his  abfencj^  The 
Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  Alexander's  death,  gave  vent  to 
immoderate  joy.  .  Having  engaged  feveral  ilates  to  join  thenii 
hy  the  perfuafion  of  Deniofthenesy  they  marched  againft  Ap^l- 
pater,  and  having  defeated  him,  under  the  command  oi^heneSf 
4)bliged  him  to  ibut  bimfelf  M^'wiLgmia^  a  city  of 'nieiTaly. 
But  he  having  received  reinforcements,  at  laft  proved  viAorious. 
He  demanded  that  thofe  (hould  be  given  up  to  him  who  were 
duthora  of  the  war.  Demofthenes,  that  he  might  not  fall  into 
hishands,  t>oi(onedbimfelff  7^^/|«  2^7.  During  the  ftrugglea 
l)ctween  the  generals  of  Alexander,  Athens  frec^uentljr  changed 
mnafters,  ^n4  as  often  its  form  of  government.  Sometimes 
Ariftocracjr,  fometimes  democracy  prevailed^  The  people 
favottted'  or  (ioridemned  their  ^hief  citizens  accordin|[  to  xhi 
caprice  of  their  conquerors. 

'  Under  Polyfperchony  whom  An tipater  had^appointed  \Q  (Jucceed 
bim  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia,  in  preference  tq.  his  fon 
Caffandtr^  the  democratical  fa^ion  at  Athens  put  to  deatli 
the  virtuous  FHOCION,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  favourer  of 
oligarchy^  who  had  often  comqianded  the  armies  of  the  republic 
trith  fuccefs.;      *  '  '    ^*  '' 

.'  CaiTaiider'  having  become  mafter  of  Athens,  s^ppointed 
DEMETRIUS  PH  ALEREU3  to  govern  it,  which  hi  did  with 
great  juftice'  and  moderation  for.  ten  years.  The  A^enians, 
out  of -gratitude  for  his  merits,  ercded  to  him  threi  hMndrcd 
.  and  fixty  ftaiu^s,  the  number  of  days  at  that  time  in  the  year, 
according  to  the  Greeks*  But  pehietrius,  the  fon  of  Antigonus^ 
Jiaving  expelled  the  Macedonian  ganifon  from  the  city, 
re{lored  the  popular  government,  f'bafereus*  retired  into 
Egypt,  where  he  got  the  charge  of  a  fplendid  library  which 
Ptobmy  was  tlien  coAcffiting  at  Alexandria.  All  his  (tatues 
irere  now  thrown  dowf),  iahd  f<intence  of  death  pronounced 
againft'  him.  The  Athenians  paid  alnioft  divine  honours  to 
their  prefexH  maftcr.  But  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Ipfu9>  they 
••    "  :  '      •  •        J  - '   .  ^  *  refufcd 


vefufccl  htm .  ai)n)i|l^op  igto  their  city.^^  DemetTiuSj^h9weyer. 
|iaving  Tctne? ed  hii  afEairs^  forced  them  to  furrcndci',  and  ftill 
treate,d  them  wit}^  cjeirreiicy. .  He  Was  making  rapid  {>rogrefs 
in  the  rcduftion  of  the  reft  of  Greece,  when  he  was  cillcd  off 
by  the  information  that  Ptolemy  and  Lyfimachus'  h^d  ftript 
Iiim  of  his  remaining  poncfQqns.in  Afia.  ;  Next  year,  however, 
upon  the  4caih  of  Caflander,  he  found  mean^^  by  the  murder 
pf  CaiTander's  fon,  %o  prpcure  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  whicU 
lie  held  for  feven  years.  Aiobitious  to  regain  \{\$  father's  d6i> 
xniuions,  he  ipade  great  pfepajrations  for  invading  AGa.  j^ut 
being  deferted  by  his  trbops»  who,  oiF^nded  a(  his  haiightmer^ 
proclaiiined  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirc,  he  fled  into  Greece  in  th^ 
difguife  of  a  cotrimon  foldier.  '  There  having  colle£l.ed  whal 
forces,  h^  could  raife,  and.  leaving  fpch  places  as  contipued 
faithful  to  him  to  his  fon  Antigonus.  I^e  ^mDarked  for  Afiawith 
about  eleven  thpufand  men.  But  oeing  unfuccefsful  in  aft  hi^ 
attempts,  he  was  at  la(l  oljjiged,  from  mere  want,  to  furrehder 
himfelf  to  Seleucus...  He'died  about  three  yeiVs  after  in  capti- 
vity, by  his  intemperance  ^n  eating  and  dripking^— a  ftnBtrg 
example  of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune. " 

•  PTRRLHUS  wasfoon  obliged  to.  rclinquiffi  Macedonia  by 
Ly Gmach us  i,  who,  engaging  in  war  with  Seleucus,' wai  (Jiffcajtd 
and  flain,  b.  C.  28;.  Seleucus,  now  \)ih  pnly  furviviug  genei 
jral'o]^  Alexander,  was  foon  after  affaffinated'in  Macedonia  bj 
Ptolemy  dcraunus,.  brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  on  whom  hfe 
)iad  conferred  the  greateft  favours.  Ceraunus,  now  made  kin| 
of  Macedonia,  and  alfo  of  Thrace,  by  the  detlru£lion  of  ifhe 
family  of  tyfimachijs,  did  not  long  ctijoy'  thd  reward  of'fai$ 
crimes.  l)e  was  defeated  and  flain  by  the  Gauls  under  Dre^ 
Mus,  who  at  that  time  made. an  irruption  into  Jthofe  countries; 
The. Gauls,  difperfed  up  and  down  after  their  viftory,  wtft 
unexpeftedly  attacked*  By  a  body  of  troop?  fuddenly  colleQe^ 
by  Soilhenes,  a  private  individual,  and  .many  of  them  cut  to 
'pieces.  But  Brerinus,  in  a  (hort  time  being  ftrengthened  by 
iiew  reinforcements,  overpowerecl  Softhprtes.  Advancing  froiti 
thence  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Delphi,  he  is  faid  to  have  pe- 
rlQied,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  in  a  dorm.  Stich  as 
furvivcd  were  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Much 
about  this  ^ime  another  body  oC  Gauls  fettled  in  AHa,  and  gave 
name  to  the  province  of  Galatia. 

After  the  death  of  Softhenes,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  "the  fon 

of  Demetrius,  obtained  the  kiugdom  o£  Madedonia,  b.  C.  176, 

but  was  difpoiTefled  of  it  by  iPytrhus,  after  returning  from 

his  wars  in  Italy.    P]|[rrhus  being  flain  at  the  fiege  of  Ar^os, 
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by  a  tyle  throivn  by  a  woman  from  the  top  of  a  bou&,  {Opprefi 
Jit  boftili  ts^lS  jaHa  manu^  Ovid.   lb.  304*)  Antigonus  again 
recovered  the  crown,  and  after  enjoying  it  thirty-four  years, 
left  it  to  his  fon  Demetrius. 

.The  Lacedxmonians  and  AthenianSi^  alarmed  at  the  power 
of  AntigonuSi  entered  into   a  war  agalnft  him  \  but  without 
fuccefs. '  The  Athenians  were  again  obliged  to  admit  a  j^rrifon 
into  Munichia.     But  while  thefe  two  dates  were  fo  miferably 
funk  from  the  luftre  of  their  anceftors,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  was 
again  revived  by  a  few  inconfiderable  cities  in  Pcloponnefus, 
Ffdr^i  Dymtr;  Phara^  Leertfiutn,  Paliene^  Wr.     Thefe  had  for 
a  long  time  been  united  together  by  a  confederacy,  called  $he 
Ach^an  Lengui^  upon  terms  of  perfcft  equality  and   freedom; 
but  had  never  before  made  any  figure.     The  abilities  of  a  fingle 
jnan>  at  this  time,  raifed  them  to  eminence.     ARATUS  of 
Sicyon,  having  exptlled  the  tyrant  Nicoclcs  from  that  place, 
engaged  his  countrymen  to  join  the  Achaean  league,  b.  C.  252* 
Being  made  praetor  of  the  Achxans,  he,  with  wonderful  intre* 
pid'ity  an^  cbndud,  took  the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Mace*' 
donians  by  furpnfe»  and  induced  that  city,  with  feveral  others, 
{Mpewife  to  accede  to  the  league.    His  great  ambition  was,  to 
unite  all  the  cities  of  Pcloponnefiis  in  oiie*  republic :  but  he  met 
with  unfurmountable  obftacles  in  executing  this  defign.     AGiS 
ling  of  Sparta,  grieved  at  the  corrupt  morals  of  his  city,  and 
;mimskted  with  an.  entliufiaftic  love  of  virtue,  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  ancient  infUtutions  of  X«ycurgus  \  but  failing  in  the 
^tempt,  was  condemned  and  executed  by  the  influence  of  hii 
tCoUeague  Leonidas,  who  died  foon  after,  b.  C  244.    CleomeneS| 
the  fon  of  LeoDtdas,  fucceedingy'accomplifhed  the  reformation 
which  his  father  bad  oppofed.     He  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Achxans,    and   gained   confiderable   advantages    over    them* 
^hereupon  they  aiked  afTidance  from  Antigonus  Dofon,  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia  during  the  minority  of  .his  nephew  Philip, 
^he  fon  of  Demetrius^     Cicomenes  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
fly  iiUo  £gyptr  where  he  afterwards  met  with  a  miferable  fate. 
Antigonus  urin|[  his  vi£tory  with  great  lenity,  left  the  Spartans 
tlie  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty.     But  henceforth  that  city 
funk  into  oblivion.     It  at  lad  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants, 
^rft  of  Mach»nidas,  and  after  him  of  Nabis. 

The  Achaean  league  continued  to  flourifh  by  the  prudent 
condu^  of  Ararus.  But  being  attacked  and  defeated  by  Scopas 
a(  the  head  of  the  ^tolians,  a  fierce  people,  who  now  began  to 
diftingttidi  themfelves,  they  called  in  Philip  king  of  M^cedoo, 
^  that  time  a  young  man,  to  their  affiftanccj  who  by  bis  fuc- 
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eeflcs  obtained  great  influence  in  Peloponnefus,    He  was  at 
firft  dtreded  by  the  counfels  of  Aratus }  but  being  oflFended  it 
the  frtedoni  of  his*  remondr antes  on  fome'  parts  of  his  condudy  - 
and  iuciced  by  the  .wicked  fuggeftionsofhisftatterersy  he  caufed 
faim  to  be  poifoned,  while  prxtor  the  feventeenth  dmCf  togc* 
ther  with  his  fon ;  by  which   means  he   afterwards  Ibft  the 
aKftance  of  the  Achxans  in  his  ^ars  with  the  Romans.     After  ' 
the  death  of  Aratos,  the  Achaean   league  was  fupported  by ' 
PHILOPCEMEN,  called^  on  account  of  his  (ingular  virtues^ 
the  lajf  of  the  Greeh.     He,  attempting  to  reduce   Mefsene  by 
furprife,  which  had  revolted  from  the  league,  was  taken  pri* ' 
foncr,  and  put  to  death  by  poifoh,  b.  C.  183.     The  Achasant 
afterwards  revenged  this  outrage  with  great  fcverity.  ' 

After  the  redudlion  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans,  laying  afide 
their  former  aifefted  moderation,  treated  tnc  dates'  of  Greece 
with  left  deferenct.     They  ioterpofcd  their  authority  In  all 
difputes,  and  afiumed  the  fame  fnperiority  over  them  as  if  they 
were  already  conqaered.    The  Acfaseans  having  made  war  oa  \ 
the  Lacedsemonians,  at  that  time  in  alli:mce  with  Rome^  were  ' 
required  in  a  commanding  tone,  to  defift  from  hoililities; '  Pro* 
voked  at  this  haughtinefs,  and  ftimuUced  by  DuUi  and  Criio* ' 
lausy  two  feditious  magidrates,  they  had  the  imprudencci  by  * 
infuhing  the  Roman  dtrputies,  to  bring  on  themfelves  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Roman  power,  under  which  they  were  finally' 
icrcrftied,  and  together  with  them  the  whole  of  Greece*. 

Athens,  however,  although  fubdued,  continued  to  tnkint^n ' 
the  mod  flattering  of  all  empires,  that  of  geniils  and  tade.    It 
was  the  fchool  to  which  the  mod  illudrious  citisens  of  Rome 
repaired,  to  learn  the  arts  of  elegance  and  refinement.     The 
democratical  government  was  dill  preferved,  and  the  people' 
permitted  fo  enjoy  aimed  all  thtir  former  privileges.     In  the  wtt 
againd  Mithridates,  l^thens  was  condrained  to  fide  with  thaf  ^ 
fxionarch,  by  Archelaus  his  general|  and  Aridion,  a  ftative  bf ' 
the  place.     Sylla  haying  taken  the  city  by  aflault,  gave  h  up  t^ ' 
be  plundered   by  his  foldiers,  b.  C.  86.     The  tyrant  ArilUotl 
and  many  others  were  put  to  death.     I'he  Athenians,  however^^. 
were  dill  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  democracy.     Upon  the 
invafion  of  the  northern  nations,  Greece  wa$  ovefrrun  by  Ala* 
vie  king  of  the  Quths.     Athens  capitulated  ;  and  by  paying  % 
yanfoni,  was  preferved,  A.  D«  396. 

*  PeU^nefys  and  GracU  Pt^nayirtr9  reduced  hito  tht  fonn  «r  a  yrovlote,  Mfllw> 
Shfc  name  of  ACH  AIA  |  Ucaufe  at  tl^at  time  the  Acbailnft  yfpxp  tht  friacipcl  pm^c 
gf  Greece,  ftitiJkM.  fij.  1^. 
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HuTORT  OS  TVE  ROMAN.  EMPIRE  ik  tos  East,  ok  or  ^ 

.    .  THt.GREEK  EMPIRE. 

The  ^JS>a^ern  empire^  called  alfo  the  Greel  or  CotiftaniitifpoliiQn 
impiret  was  faved  by  the  fettlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  in 
the  Weft>  where  they  feem  to  have  fpent  their  force;    .Satisfied 
with  their  acquifitions>  or  divided  among  t|iemfelves>  they  . 
thought  no ^more  of  new  conquefis.    The  great  policy. of  the  , 
Greek  emper9rs  was  t»  foment. their  divifions. 

*^he  hiitory  of  the  Greek  empire,  is  feldom  intereftiiig.    It  ^ 
prefents  a  fad  pidlture  drdiforder  and  weakncfs,  attended  with 
all  the  Cftlaniities  which  arife  from  luxury^  fuperftition,^  fanaci- 
cifm}  SMvd  crUielty.    The  imperial  dignity  way,  neither  hereditary . 
nor  eleairc*    It  wis  ufiully  procu^^         guiljti  and  oftfn  led, 
to  an  untimely'  death.'    The  enyerors^  immerfed  in  pleafure, 
and  taker)  up, about  tneologital  conttroverfies^  or  ^e. difputcs of 
the  circus>  paid  Kttle  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  government.       ,, 

Zbno,  who  fent  Theodoiric  iiUo  Italy^  againft  Odoacer^  is  faid . 
to  have  jbeen  buried  allve^  in  a  fit  of  intoxicatiojp,  by  the  orders 
of  the  emprefs*  Ariadne^  A.  p.  491.  by  whpfc  influence  Anas- 
TASibsy  Queof  thp  loweS  oncers  about  court>  fucceeded^  and 
Teknc4  twenty-feycn  years'.^  ... 

JusTiH,*  !his  fuccei^or,  wa&)the.fon  of  a  Thracian  (hepherd| , 
a^d  poi|I()  neitlier  read  nor  write.    He  reigned  nine  years. 

^ JusTiiijAif^  C2Ji  the  nephew  and  fucceflbr  of  Juftin,  re- 
covered Afnca  from  the  Vandalsj  and  mod  of  Italy  from  the 
C^hs,  by  means  of  his  general  ^difarius,  whofe  great  abilities 
it^^ight  h^ve.reftored  the  empire;  but  he  was  treated  with  bafe. 
ingra^itodQ  by  Ju^inian.    Stilt  however  his  allegiance  continued 
'  inviolable  ]f. .  ,'Narfes^  who  completed  the  conqueft  of  Italy>  met 
^ith  the  faqiie  return  from  the  fon  of  Juftinian ;  but  he,  in , 
revenge^  wheh  recalled  from  his  governmentj  is  faid  tp  have 
invited  (h<;  Lombards  to  take  poiTeiGon  of  that  country. 
'  Ju(!inian  reduced' the  Roman  laws  into  a  regular  foroit  by 
the  afli (lance  of  Tribonian,  .and.'fome  other  lawyers.    Thi^ 
code  of  laws"^  called. the   Corpus  Juns,  is  divided  into  three 
pnft'3,  which  were  publi(hed  at^  different  timc9r\h9  InfiitutionSi 
Ditella  or  Patideclsi  and  Novella.  ,*      *  '        .  . 

Under  this  emperor  the  manufa£lure  of  filk  wsts  firft  intro- 
dnced  into  £urope  from  Perfia  by  two  monks* 


j; 


*  The  ciicumftance  of  Belifarlos  being  deprived  of  his  fight,  and  fqrced  to  b^  H/ 
the  highway,  (DATS  obolum  Bklisakio;}  is  thought  to  fee  fAbrkaced.    Stt 
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fiiakc  room  fot  her  own  fon  IIbji aclboit as  ;  bat  fix  ttOBtdf 
after,  he  was  depofed,  his  oofe  Cut  off»  his  mother's  tongue  citt 
9ttt,  and  both  banlflied.  The  fcnate  eieded  ConstAns,  the 
fon  of  Conftantine,  to  the  empire.  He  having  gone  to  Rosie, 
plundered  it  of  feme  of  its  mod  valuable  omsments.  In  the 
reign  of  his  fon  Constantinb  IV.  fimamed  P9get$^tuf  from  his 
early  beard,  the  Saracens,  under  Mahias,  laid  fiege  to  Conftan- 
tinople ;  but  fcveral,  of  their  (hips  being  de(lro)red  by  a  6rc- 
work,  called^Gr^^it^r^,  <^rom  its  being  invented  by  CalUnicui, 
^  Greek  of  Hcliopolis  in  Syria,  which  water  could  not  extin- 
uiQi,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  it  with  great  lofs,  A.  D.  673. 
n  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Ifaurian,  they  befieged  it  again  under 
Zuliman  for  a  whole  year,  but  without  {ucctfs,  and  with  dill 
greater  lofs,  A.  D.  708*  This  Leo  was  called  IconomachuSj  be- 
C^ttfe  he  ordered  all  the  images  in  Chriftian  churches  to  be 
puMed  down  as  a  reli£l  of  Paganifm,'  which  gave  rife  to  the 
moft  dangerous  difturbances.  He  was  oppofed  in  that  matter 
by  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Conitantinople,  and  Gregory  III. 
pope  of  Rome,  the  former  of  whom  was  baniflied  \  and  the  lat« 
ter,  dreading  the  £mperor*s  refentment,  called  in  the  alBAance 
of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  France.  Thofe  who  favoured  the 
defttu£lion  of  images,  vf^xt  ci\\t^  Jconoclajls.  The  worfiiip  of 
images  was  reftored  by  Ir£ke,  who  having  poifoned  her  huC- 
band  Leo  IV.  reigned  for  fome  time  as  regent,  and  then  in 
junflion  with  her  fon  Const  a  ^  tine  Purphyr^gemtus^  who  wilh- 
ing  to  reign  alone,  flie  put  out  his  eyes,  a  puoifhment  common 
at  that  time,  which  occauoned  his  death,  A.  D.  797.  Charles 
the  Great  is  faid  to  have  propofed  aflcing  Irene  in  marriage ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  (he  was  depofcd,  and  (hut  up  in  a  mona* 
ftery,  by  Nicephurus,  a  nobleman  of  Cohftantinople,  who 
fucceeded  her,  802.  He  acknowledged  Charles  the  Great  as 
emperor  of  the  wed.  Nicephorus  was  (lain  in  a  battle  with  the 
Bulgarians,  who  continued  lont^  to  be  dangerous  enemies  to  the 
empire.  They  wjrc  at  laft  fubdued,  together  with  the  Abari 
and  RuiTians,  iird  by  John  Zimisces,  A.  0.97  r,  and  after- 
wards by  his  fuccrflur  Basilius. 

The  dsjath  of  this  emperor,  which  happened  A.  D.  1025,  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  rrivrn,  was  followed  by  a  complication  of 
fuch  horrid  crimes,  perpetrated  by  the  influence  of  his  niece 
Zo£,  as  can  hardiy  be  equiiied  in^hiftory. 

About  the  year  1054  was  completed  the  famous  fchifm  or  fc* 
paratiou  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Latin  church,  which  had  been 
begun  by  Photiui9  patriarch  of  Condantinople  under  Leo,  called 
the  Pti/o/cpifT^  858- 

HiSTOET 
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HaroRT  OF  th£  GREEK  £MPIR£»  and  ov  thi  TURKS* 


While  the  Greek  Empire  exhibited  fuch  a  fcene  of  anarchf 
and  wretchednefsy  the  Turks,  or  Turcomans^  o?er*raii  a  great  ' 
part  of  Aiia.  This  people  were  thought  to  be  of  Scythian  or 
Tartar  extni£lion|  their  name  fignif/ing  Wimderers.  In  the^ 
year  844^  they  had  fettled  in  Armenia^  hence  called  Turco- 
mania.  About  the  year  1043,  ^  ^^^7  ^^  them  under  Tangro- 
lopixy  being  employed  by  the  Sultan  of  Perfia  againft  the  Ca« 
liph  of  Bagdat>  gained  for  htm  a  (ignal  yidiory ;  but  pretending 
to  be  diflatisfied  with  their  hire,  they  turned  their  arms  again^ 
their  ally;  defeated  and  flew  him  in  battle,  lan^roloptx,  dm* 
bracing  the  "Mahometan  religion,  became  Saltan  of  Perfia*  He  . 
next  reduced  Bagdat,and  overturned  the  em^^re  of  the  Calipha } 
flill  however  leaving  them  their  fpiritual  authority,  as  fupreoie 
ponttflFs  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  1055.  Another  body  of 
Turks  made  themfelves  matters  of  Pale  (line ;  and  laid  the  Chrif^ 
tian  pilgrims  who  viGted  the  fepulchre  of  our  Saviour  under 
fuch  heavy  contributions,  and  treated  them  iii  other  refpe^s  fo 
harflily,  as  gave  rife  to  the  Crufades*     Seep.  2 $2' 

Alexius  Comnenus  Wiis  emperor  of  Conilantlnople  when 
the  firli  crufade  was  undertaken*  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
thiny-eight  years,  A.  D.  iri8. 

John  Comnxnus,  his  fon,  was  a  virtuous  prince,  a  rare  ap* 
pearance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  therefore 
called  Kaia- Joannes* 

Manuel,  the  fon  of  John,  is  faid  to  have  betrayed  the  Cm* 
faders,  under  Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  which  proved 
their  de(lru£tion,  A.  D.  1148.  His  fon  Alexius  was  mur- 
dered by  hfs  coufin  AndrokIcus,  who  fucceeding  to  the  empire, 
ordered  a  general  maifacre  of  the  Latins  at  Conftantinople.  He  . 
himfelf  was  foon  after  torn  to  pieces  in  a  popular  tumult,  1 190* 

Conftantinople  was  diftra£led  by  cruel  diifenfion^,  till  it  was 
taken  by  the  Crufaders  and  Venetians,  1204.  The  Venetians, 
for  their  (ervices>  got  the  Morea,  Candia,  and  fc^veral  other 
places. 

Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders,  was  made  emperor ;  but  the 
year  following  he  was  defeated  and  flain  by  the  Bulgarians. 
Four  Latin  emperors  reigned  fucceffively  after  Baldwin,  who 
being  oKre  foldiei s,  and  defpifiog  commerce,  did  great  hurt  to 
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the '  empire.  Conftantinople,  notwithftanding  all  its'  mdoT* 
tunes»  ftill  continued,  by  its  trade  and  opalen'be,  to  be  «k  of 
the  moft  flourifliing  cities  in  the  world; 

Two  branches  of  th6  family  of  the  Cmhnem  c^sSSiSOjSbi  inde-' 
pendent  governments,  the  one  at  Trebizond,  and  the  other  at 
Nice  ;  and  gave  their  petty  dates  the  name  of  empires* 

MiCHAEl  Paleologus,  chiperor  of  Nice,  retook  Conftanti** 
nople  from  the  Latins,  A.D.  1261.%  bnf  Trebi^Sond  reiAaiaed 
a  diftiiiQ  ftate. 

During  thefe  revolutions  in  the  Greelc:  empire,  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  in  Alia  was  overtunnfed  by  Gei^gis* 
Kan,  the  chief  of  the  Mongol  or  Mogul  Tartars,  ^ho  wa^ 
perhaps  the  greateft  conqueror  that  ever  exifted  in  the  world; 
He  over-ran  Ruflia,  Tartary,  a  great  part  of  China,  and  In- 
doftan,  and  in  fhort  almoft  all  Afia«  He  died  at  an  akdvanced 
age,  A.D.  ia26. 

A  number  of  Turks,  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the  y6ke  of 
the  Tartars,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Bitfaynia. 
Othman  or  Ottoman,  their  chief,  from  whom  the  Turks  take 
the  name  of  Ottomans,  and  from  whom  their  Sultans  or  Em- 
perors are  defcended,  by  his  courage  and  addrefs  made  confi- 
derable  conquefts  in  Afia  Minor  a:bout  the  year  1298. 

Organ,  his  fon,  took  Prufa,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
-government,  1327*  He  firft. invaded  Europe,  and  took  Galli-* 
poli. 

Amurath,  his  fon,  having  reduced  the  Thracian  Cherfon- 
efus,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  city  of  Adrianople,  obliged,  by 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  John  Paleologus,  the  Greek  emperor, 
to  pay  him  a  tribute.  This  Sultan  firft  inftituted  the  Jamjpf' 
ries,  or  new  foldiers,  St  body  of  troops  which  ever  fince  has 
been  fo  remarkable. 

Bajazet,  firnamed  JK/mi»,  or  the  Thunderer,  was  ftiil 
more  formidable  as  a  conqueror  than  his  father.  The  princes 
of  Europe  were  alarmed  at  his  progrefs.  Sigifmund,  king  of 
Hungary,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  joined  by  the  iowcr 
of  the  French  nobility  and  other  auxiliaries,  marched  againft  him. 
A  battle  was  fought  near  Nicopoiis,  in  which  the  Chriftians, 
after  difplaying  prodigies  of  valour,  were  completely  defeated 
by  I  the  art  of  Bajazet,  who  drew  them  into  an  ambofcadc. 
A  great  many  were  made  prifoners,  moft  of  whom  were 
cruelly  maifacred  ;  an  z(k  of  inhumanity  of  which  the  Chrif- 
tians had  formerly  fet  the  example.  Bajazet  next  laid 
fiege  to  Conftantinople ;  but  Manuel  PALBOLoces,  the  fon 
of  Johtt|  purchafcd  a  peace  by  agFc^ing  to  pay  an  additional 
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tribute.  In  the  mean  time  Tamerlane,  a  native  of  Samaf- 
cand  inxUfbeck  Tartary,  faid  to  be  defceaded  from  Zingis^kan, 
by  his  mother,  having  fubdued  Perfiai  India,  and  Syria,  upoa 
theearneft  application  of  thofe  prinoes,  both' Chriflian  and  Ma~- 
homedan,  whom  Bajazet  had  made  his  enemies,  led  an  im- 
menfe.army  inta  Afia  Minor,  fiajazet  met  him  near  Ancyra 
{Angotdri)  in  Phrygia,  where,  after  one  of  the  mod  bloody 
battles  recorded  in  hiflory,  in  ,which  three  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  men  are  faid  to  haVe  fallen  on  both  fides,  Bajazet  was 
entirely  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  A^D.  1402.  According 
to  the  Oriental  hiftorians,  he  was  generoufly  treated  by  the 
coniquerot ;  inftead  of  being  confined  tn  an  iron  cagt>  and 
trampled  under  foot,  as  is<:ommonly  aflerted. 

Tamerlane  having  turned  his  arms  to  another  quarter,  the 
Turks  recovered  their  poiTcfllons  ;  but  were  for  fome  time  dif- 
tta6ted  by  the  bloody  contefts  which  arofe  among  Bajazet's  Tons. 
Mahomet,  the  youngeft,  having  become  fole  fovereign,  fub- 
dued Wallachia  and  Tranfylvania  \  and  afterwards  reigned  ia 
peace  ttU  his  death,  A.D.  1422. 

AiifURATH  II.  his  fon,  having  fubdued  Theflaly  and  Mace- 
doniai  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople  \  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it» 
in  order  to  quel  the  revolt  of  his  brother  Muftapha  \  after  which 
he  made  war. on  Hungary,  and  laid  fiege  to  Belgrade.  It  was 
favcd  by  John  Hunniades,  a  brave  man,  governor  of  Tran- 
fylvania, who  defeated  Amurath  in  feveral  engagements,  and 
obliged  him  to  fue  for  peace ;  whereuj^on  he  rcfigned  the  fceptre 
to  his  fon  Mahomet*  The  Chriftians,  by  violating  the  treaty, 
Arew  him  from  his  retreat,  his  fon  being  yet  too  young,  to  ctfm- 
mand  the  army*  He  marched  againft  the  enemy,  and  defeated 
them  at  Varna  in  Bulgaria,  where  Ladiflaus  king  of  Poland, 
and  Cardinal  Julian,  the  Pope's  legate  in  Gergiany,  the  authors 
of  the  war,  were  flain,  A.  D.  1444.  Amurath  again  abdicated - 
the  empire  ;  and  a  fecond  time  was  obliged  to  quit  hiis  retire- 
meat,  by  the  exploits  of  George  Caftriot,  firnamed  Scander- 
BEC,  (Lord  Alexander,)  a  prince  of  Albania  -,  who  having 
been  educated  as  a  hoftage^  at  the  Ottoman  court,  made  his 
efc^  from  thence,  and  took  by  ftratagem  Croia,  the  capital 
of  that  province.  Having  raifed  his  countrymen,  he  con- 
du£^ed  his  affairs  with  fuch  extraordinary  valour  and  abilities, 
that  Amurath  could  never  overpower  him;  This  Sultan  died  | 
A.  D.  1451. 

^  Mahomet  11.  called  the  Great ^  laid,  fiege  to  Conftantinople 
m  the  year  1453  »  and  having  made  himfelf  maf^er  of  the  port, 
by  an  expedient  almsift  incredible,  by  tranfportiag  part  of  his 
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fleet  over  land  for  the  fpace  of  two  leagues,  which  he  did  la 
c^  nighty  by  Hiding  the  vefleU  on  a  wooden  platform  .coftred 
with  greaiei^e  took  the  city  by  aflault.    CohSTAMTiNE  Palio* 
LOGUSy  the  lalt  Greek  eviperor,   fell»  fighting  bravely,  oa  the 
breach.     The  conqueft  of  Conftantinople  was  followed  by  the 
fobiBiiTion  of  all  the  countries  which  belonged  to  it.    Mahomet 
ailuihed  the  title  pi  Emperor*    He  foon  after  reduced  the  city 
of  Trebizond)  which  had  remained  a  diftin£l  (late  fince  th^ 
taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Latins,  and  fubjeAed  to  his 
power  all  the  petty  Mahometan  princes  in  that  part  of  Ada*         \ 
After  the  death  of  Scanderbeg,  he  became  mafter  of  Albania, 
and  meditated  the  conqueft  of  Italy*     All  Europe  ,was  ftrack         ^ 
with  coufternation,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Arabians ;  but  tbii         j 
mighty  conqueror  died,    A.  D.  J481,    being  cmly  fifty-one 
years  old.  - 

The  Turks  continued  to  extend  their  conqueft s  under  a  fuc-  " 
ceffion  of  illuftrious  princes;  Bajazet  IL  who  died  151a;  ] 
Selim,  1520;  but  chiefly  under  Soltman,  IL  firnamed  the 
Magnificeni,  who  was  illuftrious  aUb  as  a  lawgiver,  and  died 
A*  D.  1566.  Some  additions  were  alfo  made  under  Sbliu  1I« 
Amubath  IIL  and  Mahomet  IIL  who  died  1595.  Since  that 
time  tlie  TurkiOi  empire  has  been  on  the  decline* 


SPAIN. 

CFAIN  is  fituate  between  36  and  44^  north  lat.  10  and  3^ 
^-^  eaft  long. ;  about  700  miles  long,  and  500  miles  broad ; 
furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  feparated  from  France  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
in  general  a  mountainous  country,  but  of  a  fertile  foil^  abound* 
ing  in  paftuie,  and  famous  for  its  breed  of  (hecp.    / 

Hifpatiia  was  called  by  the  poets  Iberia  and  Htfperia^  or  Hef* 
peria  Ultima.  It  was  little  known  by  the  Romans  till  their  wars 
with  the  Carthaginians.  They  divided  it  into  two  provinces, 
called  Hifpania  Citerior  and  Ulterior^  or  the  two  Spains,  go- 
verned by  two  praetors.  The  whole  country  was  fubdivided 
into  a  certain  number  oi  conventm^ot  diftrid^,  in  eachof  wfaicb 

I  afTizes  were  held  for  the  admioiftration  of  juftice.  Auguflos 
divided  it  into  three  parts,  VLarracomnJuy  Bcttica,  and  Ltj/^ 
taffia. 

TARR  ACONENSIS  was  equal  in  extent  to  the  other  two, 

.  comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
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the  mottth  of  the  JDuris.  Its  chief  cities  on  the  Mediterranean 
were,  JR^^&r,  Rofes ;  Emporia,  Am^uvhs '9  Bararwy  hzTctlorH^i 
TARRaCO,  Taragona  J  Saguntum  or  -«/,  the  befieging  of 
which  hj  Hannibal  gave  occafion  to  the  fecond  Punic  war  \  Va-^ 
ItfOia  s  Sucre,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  faine  name,  now 
Xacar ;  Nova  Carthago,  Carthagena.  The  chief  people  in  this 
part  of  Spain  were  the  Celtiberu  North-eaft  from  Tarraco 
'ftood  Berda,  Lerida,  the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes,  near  the  5/« 
coris,  the  Segro,  which  runs  into  the  Iberus  on  the  north,  where 
Caefar  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pom- 
pey ;  Segovia,  near  the  fource  of  the  Tagus,  famous  for  the  noble 
remains  of  aii  aquasdu£t,  fuppofed  to  be  built  by  Trajan.  Oa 
the  Tagus,  Toletum,  Toledo  5  NUMANTIA,  near  the  fource 
of  the  Durius :  the  inhabitants  {Numantini)  made  a  defperate 
refinance  againft  the  Romans,  and  with  a  fmall  number  of  men 
defeated  feveral  armies  fent  againft  them,  Nor*  \u  i8»  The 
city  was  at  lad  taken, by  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  who 
deftroyed  Carthage*  Sallufi.  Jug.  8* ;  Strab.  iii.  io2.  North  of 
this  were  the  VaJiXnes,  whole  capital,  Calagurris,  underwent  a 
horrid  famine  in  the  war  againft  Sertorias,  JuvenaL  xr.  95.  the  • 
CoNCANi,  famous  for  their  favage  manners,  and  drinking  the 
blood  of  horfes,  Horat.  od,  iii.  4.  34.  Si/,  iii.  361.  and  the  Ca»« 
tahri,  the  lad  nation  in  Spain  wUch  was  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, under  Auguftus.  From  them  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  was 
called  oaanus  Cantabricus.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Durius  ftood 
CalU,  on  a  rifing  ground,  now  Oporto,  or  Port  a  Port  g  whence 
b  derived  the  name  of  Portugal,  as  it  were  a  portu  Calk.  North 
of  this  dwelt  the  CalUci,  along  the  Minius,  Minho,  whence  the 
country  is  now  called  Galliciat  eaft  from  whom  dwelt  the  Aftures^ 
the  country  AJluria,  chief  town  Aflurica  Augufta,  Aftorga,  where 
was  held  the  conventus  jmridicus,  or  aflizes  of  the  AJ&ires. 

In  BCETICA  the  moft^  remarkable  places  ^ere,  CoRDt^BA^ 
Cordova,  the  birth-place  of  the  two  Senecas,  and  of  Lucan  ; 
where  there  ftill  remains  (^  noble  mofque,  built  by  Almanzer^ 
five  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  broad,  fupported  by  800  pillars  or  more  of  aiabafter^ 
jafper,  and  black  marble,  now  converted  into  a  cathedral. 
Hifpdlis,  Seville ;  Itatica,  the  native  city  of  Trajan,  Adrun^ 
and  the  poet  Silius  Icalicus  ;  Cuftulo,  the  birth-place  of  Imlce^ 
the  wife  pf  Hannibal,  Lii^.  xxiv.  41.  called  ParnaJJia  zniCaf*, 
talia,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Phocis,  SiL  iii.  47.  391.^  all  which  towns  were  fituate  on  the 
Batit,  called  by  the  Moors  Guadi-al-Kiber,  or  the  great  river ; 
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at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  ifland  GADES>  Cadiz,  pecplej 
by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  Ztrah^  iit.  p.  169.  &c.  now  the  great 
emporium  of  Spanifh  commerce.    On  the  ftraitSi'  Carina^  called 
alfo  Heraclea^  near  mount  Calpe^  now  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  be-« 
longing  to  Britain,  oppoGte  to  Abyla  on  the  African  fide ;  whidi 
two  mountains  *were  called  Columna  Herculis^    the  pillars  of 
Hercules.     North  of  this,  not  far  from  the  fea,  ftood  Mundoy 
where  Caefar  fought  his  laft  battle,  againd^the  (bns  of  Pompey 
and  Labienus  ;  Malaca^  Malaga.     The  chief  people  in  this  di- 
▼ifion  were  the  Turdetanu 

In  LUSITANIA,  now  Portugal,  there  were  few  places  re- 
markable. On  the  Anas^  Augu^a  Emerita^  Merida ;  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  frith  of  the  Tagus,  Oliftppo^  LISBON,  &c. 
The  principal  dates  in  thia^divifion  were  the  Lufiiani^  and 
Vettones*  • 

•  The  ^yfitanif  tnd  fuch  as  pofTefled  th^  weft  and  northern  parts  of  Spaia>  are 
fald  to  ha?e  been  rude  and  favage  in  their  manoeri.  Being  without  comnierccy  they 
made  no  ufe  of  money,  but  bartered  one  commodity  for  another,  or  for  piecei  of 
uncoined  filvcr.  The  men  wore  black  cloaths,  a<  the  Spaniards  commonly  do  ftiU« 
and  the' women  coloured  cloaths.  They  had  very  little  wine}  but  generally  ufed  a . 
beverage  made  of  barley,  called  Zython.  Thofe  condemned  of  capital  Crimea 
were  thrown  from  Tome  rock }  parricides  were  carried  beyond  Che  confines  of  their 
cooDtry,  and  ftoned  to  death.  The  fick  were  ezpofed,  after  the  manner  of  the 
^gyptianii  in  the  public  ways,  that  fuch  as  palfcd  might  give  their  advice, 
Strah.  i'li.  15^. 

'.  Thefirft  inhabitants  of  Spain,  as  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  BrUauiy  are  thoughr 
'  to  hav^  been  the  Celfa.  The  Phanicians  afterwards  pofleflcd  feveral  places  on 
the  lea^coaft.  The  Carthaginians,  attra£ted  by  the  gold  and  filver  minei  with  whick 
this  country  abounded,  ^fmh,  iii.  150.  &c.  Diodor,  v.  35.  &c.  conquered  the 
great  eft  part  ot  it,  chiefly  under  IfamiUar,  iitnamed  Barais  or  Barca,  the  lather 
of  Hanvibaly  F^tyb,  ii.  i.  ;  DioJor,  xxv.  r.  They  were  foon  after  expelled  by  the 
Komans,  who  retained  the  dominten  of  it  during  the  exigence  of  their  empire  in  the 
weft.  Spain  was  the  firft  province  which  the  Romans  poffefled  on  the  continent* 
smd  the  lat)  that  was  completely  fubdued.  The  Cantabrians  remained  unconqueted 
till  die  time  of  Auguftus,  to  whofe  vi^orious  arm^  they  were  obliged  to  Iwhisit, 
Ltv.  xxviii.  11.  Tiberius  held  it  in  fabje£lion  by  three  legions,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  5.} 
Strab.  iii.  156.  The  inhabitaocf  of  hither  Spain,  when  fubdued  by  Cato,  were  Ta 
dffeded  at  being  difaimed,  that  many  of  them  laid  violent  hand&  on  tbemfclvcsy  Liv* 
xxxiv.  17. 

Under  the  government  of  Rome  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  greatly  cultivated 
b3th  learning  and  commerce.  ir:iuir>^lilian,  Seneca,  Martial,  SOiyi,  Luanif  tmpcwtt 
Mela,  aivd  others,  were  nativrs  of  this  country.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  their  exportiag 
large  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  cil,  the  bft  of  an  excellent  quality}  alfo  wax, 
honey,  pitch,  vermilion,  &c.  But  their  chief  commodity  was  wool.  So  great 
attention  was  paid  ;o  the  breed  of  fliecp,  that  a  ram  is  faid  to  have  fold  for  a  talent, 
i.  e.  near  ;f .  aoo  fttrling,  litrab.  iii.  14^  There  is  f*id  to  have  been  more  gol4 
and  ulver,  brais  and  iron,  in  Spain,  than  in  any  part  of  the  then  known  world,  /A.  1*6; 
whence  Silius  calls  it  aur'iferattrra,  iii.  401.  and  Horace  ufes  the  maPer  ef  t\  Sfffimfi 
traA'irg  lejftl.  as  a  fynonymous  term  for  a  perfon  of  great  riches,  Od.  iii.  6.  31.  Tn« 
gold  and  lilver  mines  of  Spain  Uiled  in  procefs  of  time  ;  hut  \vh*»t  is  fingular,  tbat 
lofs  has  been  more  tbtn  compenfat^d  to  the  people  of  this  countty  by  much  ricbet 
mipes,  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  utsc  world.. 
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The  cliicf  promontories  of  Spain  are,-  Promontortum  Sacrum^ 
St.  VINCENT,  where  the  land  projefls  in  the  form  of/ a 
wedge,  hence  called  Cuneus  :  Prom.  Celticum,  NeriutnyOt  Ar* 
tahrumy  CAPE  FINISTERRE. 

The  iflands  belonging  to  Spain  were,  the  BaUares^  Major  and 
JUinor^  oppoCte  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus^  called  by  the  Gre'c-ks 
BaUarlJesj  now  MAJORCA  and  MINORCA.  They  were 
named  Bakares,  ^from  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Hinging*.  Piifufx  Infula^  oppofitc  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sucro; 
EbufuSf  now  IVICa,  famous  for  breeding  cattle  ;  and 
Ophiufa^  fo  called  from  being  infefted  with  ferpents,  now  i^al'•> 
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Modern  Divifioas  of  Spain. 


Vrvtjionu   I      VrvoiMtu 

^Gallicia. 
Northern.  3  Afturia. 

/Bifcjy. 

^N  aval  re. 

V  Arragon. 

<  Catalonia. 

/  Valcnda* 

VMurds* 
Granada. 


C)mJ  ToXVTfS, 

Compoflella,  Mondonedo,  Fcrrol^  Corunna,  Vigo. 

Oviedo,  Santitlana. 

Bilboa.  Tholol'a.  Sc.  Sebaftian,  Andero. 


Eaftcrn. 


Southern* 


Middle. 


I  Andalufia. 

New  Caftile: 

Old  Caftile. 

Leon. 

Efliemadara. 


Oviedo,  Santitlana. 

Bilboa,  Tholol'a,  St.  Sebaftian,  Andero. 
Pampeluna,  Olita,  Tudeia,  Sangucfa. 
SaragoflTi,  Jacca,  Taracona,  Huefca. 
Barcelona^  Lerida,  Tortofj,  Tarragona,  Rofes. 
Valencia,  Villa  Hermofa,  Altea,  Alicant. 
Murcia,  Lorca,  Carthagena. 
Granada,  Malaga,  Almeira,  Guadix. 
Seville,  Cordova,    Medina  Sidonia,  Xpea,    Cadiz^ 
St.  Lucar,  Gibraltar, 

MADillD,  |w!',tn.^4i5    }  ^'''='""**    "^^^^^ 

Almanza. 
Burgos,  Valadolid,  Segovia,  Avila. 
Leon,    AftorgOy    Salamanca,   Alva,    Cividad,    Ro** 

drigo.  I 

I  Merida,  PlaceatSa,  Alcantara. 
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Historical  Account  of  SPAIN. 

PON  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Weft,  Spain 
was  firft  conquered- by  the  Vandals,  A.D.  411.^  They 
were  expelled  by  the  Goths,  and  Vifigoths,  or  Weft  Goths, 
who  held  it  till  the  year  712  j  when  the  Saracens  or  Moors,*y 
the  invitation  of  two  exiled  princes,  as  it  is  faid,  and  of  Oppas, 
archbiOiop  of  Seville,  their  uncle,  invaded  it  in  the  rrign  of 
RODERICK,  whom  they  vanquiflied  in  battle  near  XtREz, 

♦  The  boys  of  there  iflands  are  faid  to  have  been  trained  to  this  art  by  their  motherf, 
who  ufed  to  fufpend  (he  breakfaft  of  their  Tons  on  the  top  of  a  polc>  and  to  let  then 
uemain  fading  till  they  ftruck  it  down  with  the  fione  from  1  fliogi  Diodor,  v.  t  S« 
F/cr,  ill.  8. 
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and  in  eight  months  made  themfelYes  mafters  of  almoft  the 
^hole  country.  Under  AbderamaNi  the  emir  dr  govetaor  o£ 
Spain,  they  attempted  to  conquer  France ;  but  were  defeated 
in  a  bloody  battle,  near  Tours^  by  Charles  Martel^  in  which 
Abderaman  was  flain,  and  according  to  the  exaggerated  ac- 
cpunts  of  thofe  times^  upwards  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
A.  D.  7 J2. 

The  Saracens  brought  along  with  them  into  Spain,  that  taile 
for  the  arts,  that  love  of  elegance  and  fplendour^  which  began 
to  be  cultivated  by  their  brethren  in  the  eaft. 

Upon  a  revolution  in  the  califate  at  Damafcus,  750,  Prince 
Abderaman  or  ALMANZOR,  having  efcaped  from  the  maf-  | 

facre  of  his  family  into  Spain,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  that  country.  He  fixed  hifi  refidence  at 
Cordova,  where  the  arts  and  fciences  were  ftudied,  when  the  \ 

other  nations  of  Europe  were  degraded  by  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity.    But  his  death,  which  happened  7883  was  followed  by  I 
cruel  difcord  and  war  among  his  children.  j 

In  the  mean  time,  fuch  of  the  old  inhabitants  as  would  not 
fubmit  to  the  government  of  the  Moors,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  mountains  of  Anurias  ;  where,  under  PEL  AGIO,  a  hero 
of  the  blood  royal,  they  defended  themfelves  by  their  valour, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  gathered  ftrength.  ALPHONZO,  the 
fbn-in-law  of  Pelagio,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  wars  in 
which  the  Moors  were  engaged,  attacked  them  in  feveral  places 
with  fuccefe,  and  made  confiderable  conqueds.  The  con- 
teft  between  the  Chriilians  and  Moors  was  maintained  for  near 
eight  centuries,  during  which,  according  to  the  pompous  rela- 
tion of  the  SpaniQi  hidorians,  three  thoufand  fcven  hundred 
battles  were  fought.  The  poffeffions  of  both  were  fplit  into  a 
number  of  independent  ftates.  Almoft  every  great  town  of 
the  Moors  had  its  feparate  fovercign,  Toledo,  Valentia,  Se- 
ville, &c.  which  difunion  rendered  them  more  eafy  to  be  con- 
quered. 

The  chief  kingdoms  of  the  Chriftians  were  thofe  of  Leon  and 
Afturias,  Navarre,  Caftile,  Arragon,  and  Portugal,  which 
w.ere  eftabliftied  at  different  times.  At  length  FERDINAND, 
KJng  of  Arragon,  having  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  ex- 
cept Portugal,  by  his  marriage  with  ISABELLA,  Queen  of 
Caftile,  took  Granada,  the  lait  city  which  the  Moors  retained 
in  Spain,  1492,  and  expelled  them  from  the  kingciom,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  families  j  on  which 
account  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  title  of  Catholic.  The 
f  xpuliioa  of  fo  many  induftrious  inhabitants}  moRJy  artifts  and 
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manufadoren,  proTed  very  hurtful  to  the  country ;  and  the  in- 
floz  of  vealth  after  the  difcorery  of  the  new  world,  which  was 
made  much  about  dlis  time,  by  COLUMBUS,  added  to  that 
calamity,  by  rendering  the  Spaniards  extremely  indolent.  The 
CTil  was  ftill  farther  aggravated,  by  the  introduction  of  that 
horrid  court,  the  Inqnifition,  to  prevent  the  return,  of  the  Moors 
and  Jews.     Ifabella  died,  1504,  and  Ferdinand,  15 16. 

CHARLES  V.  of  Germany,  or  L  of  Spain,  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria^  grandfon  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  by  their  daughter 
Joanna,  fucceeded,  by  inheritance,  to  the  greateft  dominions 
that  any  prince  in  Europe  had  poflTefled  fince  Charles  the  Great : 
Spain,  the  beft  part  of  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  fome  provinces 
in  Africa,  and  the  new  acquifitions  in  America ;  to  all  which 
was  afterwards  added,  the  dignity  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  to 
which  he  fucceeded  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian,  15 19.  During  hia  minority  Spain  was  governed  by 
Cardinal  XIMENES,  a  perfon  of  a  (ingular  character,  but  o£ 
great  abilities,  who  crufhed  the  liberties  of  that  country,  by  abo- 
liihing  their  free  aflemblies  called  Cortes.  The  ambition  of 
Charles  involved  the  moft  part  of  Europe  in  difturbance  during 
his  long  reign.  At  lad,  being  finally  unfuccefsful,  he  refigned 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  Ton  Philip,  at  Bruflels,  06tober 
25,  1555  ;  and  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  him  ele£):ed 
Emperor,  he  refigned  the  Imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Hungary,  Auguft  27,  1556,  after  which  he  re- 
tired to  a  monaftery  in  Spain,  near  Placentia,  in  Eftremcdura^ 
where  he  lived,  regardlefs  of  worldly  affairs,  till  his  death^ 
1558,  aged  fifty*eight^ 

PHILIP  II.  profecuted  the  fame  ambitious  views  that  his 
father  had  dpne,  and  with  ftill  lefs  fuccefs.  His  tyranny  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  his  cruel  bigotry  in  the  caufe  of  Popery, 
occafioned  the  revolt  and  lofs  of  the  United  Provinces. 

So  long  a  continuation  of  war  exhaufted  Spain  ;  and  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Philip  proving  weak  princes,  this  kingdom  long  con- 
tinued in  a  feeble  ftate. 

The  Auftrian  line  failing  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  11.  who 
died  without  iflue,  1700,  a  long  and  bloody  war  was  carried 
on  between  the  powers  of  Europe  about  the  fucceffion.  It  was 
at  laft  determined  in  favour  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grand- 
fon to  Lewis  XlV.  of  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713. 
The  prefenc  king  of  Spain,  Charles  III.  is  his  fon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ferdinand,  1759. 

The  kings  of  Spain  arc  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a 
fword,  without  being  crowned.    Their  fignatur?  is,  I  the  king, 
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without  mentioning^  the  name.  Their  ufual  pl^ce  of  refidenee 
is  the  Efcurialy  fifteen  miles  from  Madrid,  the  largeft  palace  in 
Europe*.  It 'has  about  eleVen  thoufand  windows.  It  was  built 
by  Philip  II.  and  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  to  commemorate  a 
f;reat  viSory  which  his  troops  gained  over  the  French,  at  St. 
Quinton,  on«St.  Laurence's  day,  1563  ;  and  becaufe  that  faint 
is  faxd  to  have  fufiered  martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on  a  grid- 
iron, the  palace  was  built  in  that  form,  aud  the  fame  figure 
obferved  in  its  principal  ornaments ;  which  conceit  has  fpoiled 
its  appearance.  It  b  faid  to  have  coft  above  three  millions 
flerling. 

♦  Thf   King's   eldcft   fon   is   ftylcd  Prince  rf  Afluoas  s   the 
younger  fons,  infants ;  and  the  daughters.  Infantas* 

Although  the  king  of  Spain  be-  an  abfolute  prince,  he  treats 
the  grandees  with  great  diftindion.  'They  have  the  privilege 
of  appearing  covered  in  hi?  prefence. 

The  Spaniards  are  grave  and  (lately  in  their  deportment,  but 
Jicnourable,  generous,  and  humane.  Tliey  are  very  zealous 
Catholics  ;  and  no  other  religion  is  tolerated.  The  Inquifitioa 
ufcd  to  reign  here  in  all  its  terrors,  the  fentence  of  which  was 
called  Juto  de  Fe^  or  The  A€t  of  Faith  \  but  of  late  it  has  been 
fomewhat  moderated.  There  are  eight  archbiHiops  and  forty 
bifhops.  The  Archbifliop  of  Toledo  is  ftyled  Primate  of  Spain^ 
^nd  has  an  annual  revenue  of  above  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  There  are  in  ISpain  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
forty  .convents  and  nunneries,  containing  at  lead  fifty  thoufand 
monks  and  nuns. 

Arts  and  fciences  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  coi^ntryi 
^though  they  have  twenty-^wo  univerfities.     , 


PORTTJrGAL, 


T>ORTUGAL  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  .north  and  caft^ 
"■^  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ;  about  300 
iniles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth;  lying  between  37  and 
42*^  north  lat.  and  7  and  10^  weft  long.  It  is  in  general  as 
i^ioiintainous  as  Spain,  and  thofe  mountains  are  ufuaDy  barrei; 
rocks.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thcfe  is  Cape  Roca,  or  the 
Rock  of  Lift)on,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Taguo,  twcnty- 
^^yp  qailes  w^ft  of  Liibon. 
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Divifions  of  Portugal. 


Prtvinees*  Cbkf  ttimnu 


Zotre  Minbo  Douro. 
Tralo«  Moates. 
Beira. 

Eftrcmadura. 
Alrotejo,  or  Entre.  ^ 
Tayo-Guadiana.    5 
Algarva. 


Oportp,  Braga,  Vtanft. 
Miranda,  Bragaoxa,  Valla-rtal,  Caftd  Rodrigo. 
Coimbra,  Latinega,  Goaifda*  *  / 

Lisbon,  Lat.  3^.  42.  W.  Ion.  S.  53.  St  Ubes^  Lara* 

Evora,  Elvas,  Beja. 

Tavira,  FarO|  Lagos. 


PoRTtJGAL  was  anciently  a  province  of  Spain,  and  nnder- 
•wcnt  the  fame  revolutions  with  it.     The  l^ingdom  of  Portugal 
wa$  founded  by  HENRY  of  Burgundy,  who  married  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Alphonfo  king  of  Caftile^  hy  whom  he  had 
been  created  Count  of  Portugal,  1088.     The  Portuguefc  had 
the  honour  of  leading  the  way  to  all  the  difcoveries  which  were 
made  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.     DON  HENRY,  fon  of 
John  II.  by  his  genius  excited  a  thirft  for  navigalion  among  his 
countrymen.     They  turned  their  attention  to  the  weftern  coafts 
of  Africa;  and  in  14Z0  dtfcoveied  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  where 
they  planted  fugar-canes,  a  produftion  of  the  Indies,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  A  rabians  into  Sicily   and   the   ifle 
of  Cyprus ;    and  was  afterwards  tranfplanted   into  America. 
After  the  death  of  Henry,  1461,  the  Portuguefe  ftill  pufhed  pn 
their  enterprifes.     In   the   year    1497,  EMANUEL   I.   fent 
VASQUEZ  GAMA  to  the  Indies,  with  a  crew  only  of  160 
nien,  including  foldiers  as  well  as  feamen.     Gama  furmounted 
all  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  tuujed  fhe  fouthmoft  point  of 
Africa,  which  he  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  landed  in  feveral 
parts  of  India,  and  returned  to  Portugal  in  two  years.   ^His 
difcoveries  and  thofe  of  Columbus  have  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  Europe.     ALPHONSO  ALBUQUERQUE,  who  fuc 
cccdcd  de  Gama,  carried  the  fame  of  his  name  to  the  remoteft 
parts  of  the  eaft.  .  Sebailian  king  of  Portugal  being  cut  off 
in  a  rafti  expedition  againft  the  Moors  in  Africa,  15 78,  and 
leaving  no  children,  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain  annexed  Portu- 
gal to  his  own  dominions  by  force  of  arms.     This  put  a  flop 
to  all  the  further  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe ;  and  the  Dutch 
afterwards  became  mafters  of  fome  of  their  moft   valuable 
acquifuions.     Portugal  continued  fubjed  to  the  yoke  of  Spain 
till  the  year  1640,  when  the  DUKE  of  BRAGANZA,  whofc 
family  Philip  had  unjudly,  deprived  of  the  fuccellion  to  the 
crown,  by  a  well  condufted  confpiracy,   and  without  any 
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blood (he^i  except  Hiat  of  a  tynnnical  miniftcr^  Vascaucsllos, 
and  his  fccretary,  was  place^.  on  the  throne^  by  the  name  of 
John  IV. '  The  prefent  Queen  of  Portugal  isIsabellAi  mairicd^ 
by  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope,  tp  her  uncle  Don  Pedro. 

The  Portuguefe  retain  nothing  of  that  fpirit  of  enterprifc  for 
^hich  their  anceftors  were  diftinguiflied.  They 'are  reprefented 
in  general  as  an  indolent,  fuperftitious  people^  without  tafte  for 
fcience  or  literature.  The  court  of  Inqulfitton,  which  ofed  to 
rage  here  with  the  fame  cruelty  as  in  Spain,  is  now  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  ecclefiafticsj  and  converted  into  a  ftatcpengine 
of  defpotifm.  . 

LISBON  isthe  grpateft  portlti  Europe^  except  Lpndon  and 
.Amderdam.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  two  hundred 
thoufaud  inhabitantf.  In  the  year  I755>  Nov.  i,  this  city  was 
de{^Toyed  by  an  earthquake^  which  was  followed  by  a  dreadful 
conflagration.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  St.  Ubes,  not  far  from 
Lifbon,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fame  calamity. 


BRITAIN. 

BRITANNIA,  called  alfo  Albion^  from  the  white  rocts  on 
its  coaft,  extends  near  700  miles  in  length>  and  300  miles 
in  its  greattffl  breadth;  between  50  and  ^o^  north  lat  The 
Romans  conficltred  it  as  a  diftinO;  world  by  itfelf,  Et  penitus  tcio 
drSiJos  crhe  Br'ttanmSy  Virg.  ecU  i.  67.  They  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  Romana  and  Barbara^  of  different  extent  at  different  times, 
according  to  the  progrefs  of  their  conquelts.  Britannia  Romana 
was  divided  into  Superior^  anfwering  to  Wales,  and  Infiriory 
comprehending  the  reft  of  it:  likcwife  into  Britannia primay 
Jecunda  s  Valentw;  Maxima  Cafarienfis^  TLwdt,  Flavin  C^farieitfu ; 
but  the  limits  of  thefe  are  not  knqwn. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Britain  are,  Tawefuy  Thames ;  So- 
brinoy  the  Severn  ;  Abus^  the  H umber,  compofed  of  the  Oufc, 
Trent,  and  other  branches;  Vedra^  the  Were  or  Tees,  rather 
the  former;  TiVw,  the  Tyne;  buna^  the  Eden,  running  into 
the  Mpuarium  iluna,  the  Solway  frith ;  Tu^fisy  or  Tutfis^  tlie 
Tweed;  Bodotriay  or  Boderia^  the  Forth;  GlotOy  the  Clyde ^ 
7auSy  the  Tay ;  Devana^  the  Dec,  &c. 

The  weft  paVt  of  the  ifland  is  in  ^general  mountainous.  The 
only  mountain,  however,  which  the  Romans  have  difitnguifccd 
by  a  name,  is'  Mo/u  Grampiusy  the  Grampian  mou"i*Jn^ 
called  alfo  Crofs-bann,  or  the  crofe  mountain,  which,  beginning 
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near  the  moutfi  of  the  Dcc^  not  far  from  Aberdeen,  runs  wcft- 
M^ard  to  Cowal  in  Argylcfhirej  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ifland. 

The  chief  ftates  were,  Cafitist  inhabiting  Kent ;  Trtnohante^ 
Middlefe^  ;  Belgg^  or  Rei^niy  Hampfliire,  Wiltfiiirci  Somerfet« 
(hire;  DwrotrigeSyHoxitt^vct  i  Damnonti^  Devonfliire  and  Corn- 
wall ;  Airebatesy  Berkfhtre ;  SUures,  South  Wales  $  Ordovices, 
North  Wales  5  Icem,  EfTex,  SuflFblk,  Norfolk,  &c.}  Bngataef, 
Yorkfhire ;  and  feveral  others. 

Britannia  Barbara^  called  tlfo  Cattdoma^  was  never  fubdued 
by  the  Romans,  who  did  not  penetrate  farther  than  the  mmtes 
GrampiL  1%  was  inhabited  by  the  Caledonians  arid  PiSls,  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  painted  their  bodies;  which  pra^ice 
Indeed  was  common  to  all  the  Britons,  as  to  other  barbarous 
nations.  Bcoti^  the  Scots,  are  only  mentioned  by  later  writers, 
after  the  time  of  Theodofius ;  and  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
come  from  Ireland :  but  by  fome  they  are  reckoned  to  be  a 
colony  of  Salons. 

The  fouth-^aft  part  of  Britain  is  thought  to  have  been  peo- 
pled from  Gaul.  Tacitus  imagines  the  Caledonians,  from  their 
iize  and  colour  of  their  hair,  to  have  been  of  German  eztrac- 
tion.  The  Silures^  or  WelQi,  for  fimilar  reafpns,  are  believed 
to  have  come  froni  Spain. 

The  Britons  had  fcarcely  any  towns  of  note  when  invaded  by 
the  Romans.     The  termination  Cheftcr^  which  is  common  to  fo 
many  towns[  in  England,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from   the  / 
Latin  ^ajlra^  they  having  been  places  of  Roman  encampments. 
LONDINIUM,  London,  was  early  remarkable  for  the  great 
refort  of  merchants.     Camalodunum^  Maiden,  or  according  to, 
others,  Colcheiler,  was  the  firft   Roman  colony  in  Britain. 
The  port  moft  frequented  under  the  Emperors,  was,  Rutupue^ 
^ichborough,  in  Kent,  The  Portus  Dubrir,  or  -<f ,  Dover,  was 
afterwards   more  famous:    and   Ltmanis^  Lime,  near   which* 
Csefar  is  fuppofed   to  have  fir(l   landed.     Other  remarkable 
places  were,  Duroverminiy  Canterbury  5  Durchrivis^  Rochefter ; 
l^enta  Befgarum,  Winched er ;  Durnium  or  Durnovaria^  Dor- 
chefter;  J/'?^,  Exeter ;  ^^r//Ai»iwi»,  Verulam,  nearSt.  Alban's; 
jiqua  So/iSf    or   Calida^    Bath ;    Clanum^   Gloucefter ;    Deva^ 
Chefter,  on  the  River  Dee,  where  the  ancient  walls  and  forti- 
fications Atll   remain ;    Lindum  Cohniay  Lincoln ;    Eboracum, 
York ;  Luguvallum^  Carlifle  ;  Alata  cajlra^  fuppofed  to  be  Edin  - 
burgh,  called  anciently  Edenodunum^  from  its  Celtic  appellation, 
I>une  Aidan^  the  eminence  or  citadel  of  Aidan,  its  proprietor; 
Burg  is  Saxon^  anfweriog  to  dune  in  the  Celtic :  Or  rather 
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according  to  others,  from  Eden  or  Edwin^  a  Nofthnmbriaii 
king,  who  either  built  or  poflfeiTed  it. 

The  chief  irfands  round  Britain  are,  V<5lis^  Wight  j  CaJTtte* 
rides,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Scilly  Iflands^  fo  called,  from  tneir 
producing  tin,  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  ^ho  gave  thif 
name  like  wife  x6  promontorium  Bolerium,  Landfend,  and  Ddm^ 
nonium  ot  Ocrinum^  the  Lizard  point,  as  alfo.to  a  part  of  Corn- 
vaU ;  Mona,  Anglefey,  the  feat  of  the  Druids,  and  Mona  or 
Monada^  Man ;  Ebuda,  or  -Ax,  called  alfo  by  a  more  modern 
name  Hebrides,  the  weftcrn  iiles  of  Scotland ;  OrcUdes,  th? 
Orkneys,  oppofiteto  the  promontory  Orcns,  Dungfbyhead;  to 
which  add  the  Shetland  iflands,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  which  they  imagined  the  moil 
remote  part  of  the  earth  towards  the  north. 


Manners  and  Cujioms  of  the  Andent  Britons. 


When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  it  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  ftqall  independent  (latejii,  which  facilitated  the  con* 
queft  of  it.  Each  (late  was  governed  by  a  king  or  chief  ma- 
giftrate,  and  under  him  by  feveral  chieftains,-  who  ruled  each 
his  own  tribe  with  a  kind  of  fubordinate  authority  ♦•  One  of 
the  chief  parts  of  the  regal  office  was  to  command  in  war  \ 
Mrhich  thcfc  fovercigns  always  executed  in  perfon,  whether  they 
were  kings  or  queens;  for  in  this  refpecJ,  as  in  fucceeding  ^o 
the  crown,  there  was  no  difliudion  of  fcxes,  [neque  enim  fixutn 
in  impcriii  difccrnunt^)  Tacit.  Agric.  i6.  Thefc  kings  were 
frequently  at  war  with  one  another,  lb.  But  Diodorus  Siculus 
fays  tbi<y  ufually  lived  in  peace,  v.  2i. 

The  authority  of  the  kirtgs  of  Britain  was  greatly  controuled 
by  the  prieils,  called  DRUIDS,  (Dmida,)  who  were  not 
only  the  minifters  of  religion,  but  alfo  pofTefled  the  right  of 
making  laws,  of  explaining  and  executing  them.  Their  power, 
and  confequentiy  the  honour  paid  them,  was  incredibly  gfeat. 

*  Thus  Csef.'r  mrntioni  four  kings  of  the  Cantii,  or  people*of  Kent,  v.  j$.  i*  **• 
The  poviT  of  thtrlc  kings  appears  to  have  been  very  limited,  as  of  thofc  iq  GennanTi 
Tacit,  de  mor,  G.  7.  ;  and  in  Cauf,  Co-far.  b.  G,  v.  23.  f.  27.  Xiphilin,  from  D» 
CaiTiuSy  fay»  that  ihc  Caledonians  aod  Maata^  in  the  time  of  Sc'veruSy  we#e  fl^ft'/ 
under  a  popular  government,  Ixxvi.  iz.  But  other  authors  reprefentthe  diffiereof  ^^^^ 
of  Britain  as  governed  by  kings,  Caf.tr,  h.  G.  iv.  &  v.  f>ajjhrt  j^  Tacit,  ^gric,  X*- }  ^* 
CI,  II. )  Dwdvr,  V.  2it  S  Mel,  in.  6.  ;  Strak.  iv.  2CO. :  SUin,  31. 
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Th^7  were  confidered  as  the  interpreters  of  the  gods ;  theyr 
were  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  military  fervices  \  and  their 
perfoQS  were  held  facred  and  inviolable*. 

There  were  two  other  claffcs  of  men  highly  refpefled  both  in 
Gaul  and  Biitatn,  the  one  called  Bardsy  (BARDI,)  who  fang 
hiftorical  and  heroic  fon^s  in  pxaife  of  brave  warriors ;  and  the 
other,  prophet^,  (VAXES,)  who  foretold  future  events,  from 
omens  and  the  entrails  of  viflims,  Diodor,  (£f  Strab.  ibid,  for 
the  Druide  were  much  addicted  to  divination,  Cic,  Divin.  i.  4f« 
and  to  gratify  that  propenfity  committed  a£is  of  the  greatelt 
cruelty  ti  Diodor.  v.  31.         ' 

The 


*  The  Dnaids  commonly  re(ided  In  thick  groves,  chiefly  of  oak ;  Lucan,  i.  4c«« 
wbencc  Pliny  derives  their  nanie,  (from  ^^f  fyercus,)  xvi.  44.  f,  95.  They  were 
obje^s  of  fuch  veneration,  that  the  rage  of  hofiilor«rmjes  about  to  engage  was  not  onlf 
Aifpended,  but  entirely  fup|)re(red,  by  their  interpofition,  Piodor,  ▼«  31. }  Stra^.  iv.  197. 
There  was  a  chief  Druid  chofen  by  the  fuffragesof  the  reft  $  which  was  an  office  of  fo 
great  dignity,  that  the^  aopointoicnt  fio  it  was  fooiecimes  determined  by  arms.  Th« 
«bicf  refideoce  of  the  Archdruid  of  Gaul  was  at  Dreux,  in  Pais  Chartrain  {mfimhut 
Canttttnm^  quge  regit  fotiutGallige  media  habtbatur^)  whither  all  thofe  who  had  law-fuits 


lat(ts  Mcma  ^ntifuay  ^.83.  &c. 

f  The  religious  principles  of  the  Druids  are  thought  to  have  been  fimilar  to  thofe  - 
0/  the  Gymnofophifts  and  Brahmins  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Ferfia,  and  the  Chaldeana 
of  Aflyria,  and  therefore  to  have  been  derived  from«the  fame  origin.  Casfar  thlnka 
that  the  do£lrine  of  the  Druids  was  transferred  from  Britain  into  Gaul ;  and  therefore, 
ui  hii  time,  fuch  Gauls  as  wifhedto  uoderftand  their  doctrines  more  accurately,  re- 
hired to  Britain  for  inftrudion,  U.  But  Pliny  fuppofes  druidifin  to  have  crofled 
from  Gaul  into  Britain,  xxx.  i.  f.  4.  The  Druids,  like  the  other  prices  juft  now 
mentioned,  kept  fome  of  their  opinions  fecrei,  and  taught  others  publicly,  A^!,  \\\,  2. 
Ihe  education  of  youth  was  one  of  their  moft  important  charges.  ']  hey  taught  their 
Scholars  a  great  number  of  verfes^  and  fome  fpcnt  tweniy  ye»rS  in  learning  them. 
They  thought  it  unlawful  10  commit  Cheir  <tenets  to  writing  :  although  ia  other  public 
>^>urs,  and  in  their  private  accounts,  they  ufed  the  Greek  letters,  Co/,  ib.  Whatever 
<>p|nionthe  Druids  privately  entertained,  in  public  they  worshipped  a  multiplicity  of 
deities,  C^far.  b.  G.  The  names  of  their  two  chief  divinities  were  Tcu  ata  and  He/us 
to  whom  they  offered  human  victims,  Lucan,  i.  44;. ;  Laflant.  de  falj.  rclig,  i,  ij, 
It  was  an  article  in  their  creed,  that  nothing  but  the  life  of  man  could  atone  for  the  Ufa 
^^  man.  On  folemn  occafions  they  reared  huge  images,  whofe  members,  wrought 
^vithoAers,  thev  filled  with  living  men,  and,  as  Strabo  fays,  v/jth  other  animals,  Streb, 
IV*  I9S.  then  fetcing  fire  to  the  images,  they  burnt  thefe  roiferable  creatures,  as  an 
offering  to  their  cruel  divinities.  Thieves,  and  robbers,  and  other  maiefadlors  were 
prefened  for  thts  purpof<: ;  but  if  thefe  were  wanting,  innocent  perfons  were  taken 
C^Jar,  ibid,  Diodoruk  fays,  that  condemned  criminals  ufed  to  be  referred  for  five  year^ 
and  ca  a  certain  day  burnt  dU  together.  Captives  in  war  alfo  ufed  to  be  immolated  ia 
^ fane  maoner,  v.  31. 

The  Druids  performed  all  their  afts  of  wcrihip  in  the  open  air;   for  they  thought  it 
^rogated  trom  the  greatnefs  of  the  gods,  to  contiae  them  within  walls,  or  to  reCcmble 
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4{^  Manners  mi  Ctf/hms  of  the  Ancient  Britms. 

The  Britons  were  much  itiore  united  with  refpeft  to  religioui 
than  political  matters.  ^  The  conftant  jealoafy  and  frequent 
hoftility  which  fubfiftcd  bctwfen  the- different  ftates  wag  ^cry 
Unfavourable  to  external  defence.  To  diis  want  of  umonTa- 
iCitus  afcribes  thpir  fubjedion  to  theRomans,  jfgric,  la.  who, 
according  to  their  ufual  art,  firft  formed  alliances  with  fome  of 
the  ftatesy  and  employed  theii  ai&(tance  to  crufh  the  reft,  B* 
14.;  Annal.  xii.  31.  &  32.  then  quarrelling  with  their  allies^ 
they  reduced  them  alfo :  which  was  fooner  or  later  the  fate  of 
all  the  allies  of  Rome  *. 

When 


thein  to  any  human  form,  TaiU^  Mor.  G.  9.  Several  circles  of  ftones  ate  to  be  leen  10 
^liferent  parts  of  Britain  and  the  weftem  iflands,  which  ftill  go  by  the  name  of  Drui 
temfUi }  of  which  thofe  at  StMnbatgtf  about  fix  miles  from  Salifbuty  in  Wiltfliire,  and 
■t  ittnuesf  a  fmall  lake  near  Stromocis  in  Pooaona,  one  of  the  Orkney  iflandsyVc  the 
SBOft  remarkable* 

The  moft  facred  folcmnities  of  the  Druids  were  ufttally  held  on  the  lixth  da?  of  the 
0oon,  which  was  always  the  firft  day  of  their  months,  P/f«.  xvi.  /in»  To  be  excluded 
from  thefe  fKmi  rires,  (facrifaiit  Inter^ci^)  wasefteemed  (be mo/l grievous  fmniflimat, 
which  the  Druids  infilled  on  fuch  as  they  judged  propel.  Thofe  apttoft  whom  this 
-fentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced,  were  confideied  as  Impioua  and  wicked, 
«)d  avoided  by  every  one  ts  if  infeded  with  a  contagious  difaaie.  They  weie  denied 
tbe  protedion  of  law,  and  rendered  incapable  of  ^ttj  honour  or  truft,  Citfar,  i^.  The 
Pruids  enforced  their  authority  by  holding  forth  to  their  votaries  the  rewards  and  pu- 
niihmcntsof  a  future  fiate;  and  thus,  infpired  them  with  a  contempt  erf"  danger  and  of 
dea'h,  Afifa,  iii.  %»  Csefar  and  Diodorus  fay,  that  the  Druids  tanght  tbe  Pythagoreao 
define  uf  the  tranfmigration  of  fou!^  into  other  bodies,  Jh,  But  Lucan  and  ManleUi- 
nos  reprefent  them,  as  teaching  that  the  foul  after  death  afcended  into  an  higher  oib» 
wlicre  it  enjoyed  a  more  perfeA  happinefs.  Thus  Lucan,  i.  455.  Umhrgt  it9H  taam 
Erebifedti^  Ditifqn*  profundi  palfida  re^a  petmti  regit  idem  ffiiitut  mrtmt  Qrbe  oHt:-^- 
Gerte  po^Rty  quot  defpicit  ArBot^  Fefices  errofejuof  qvot  tile  timorvm  Maximm,  hand  wrgel 
ietl  metuif'^inde  ruendi  imferrum  mem  frtma  viris,  &c.  So  Marceilinos,  XV.  Q.-^The 
Druids  alfo  taught  their  difciples  many  other  things,  about  aftrology,  aftronomy,  geo- 
graphy,  phyfiology,  and  theology,  C<r/<Fr.  it. 

The  great  power  of  the  Druids  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  Romsns,  wfaa 
in  other  inftances  were  feldom  intolerant.  The  pretest  for  this  was  the  cruelty  am* 
mitted  by  the  Druids  in  their  f^cre d  rites ;  but  the  true  reafon  was  their  influence  oter 
the  pcnpie.  The  <iuthority  of  th^*  Druids  in  Gaul  was  by  varioo^  means  fo  much 
jcduced  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  that  that  emperor  is  fatd  to  have  deftroyed  then 
altogether,  about  A.  D.  45.  .St/i;/  C/.  15.  and  in  Britain;  Suetonius  Paulinos, 
the  governor  of  that  country  un<3er  Nero,  having  taken  the  ifiand  Aoglefey,  not  only 
tut  d  iwn  the  facred  groves  of  the  Druids  in  that  place,  and  overturned  their  altar^ 
hill  alfo  burn:  many  of  tlie  Druids  themfelves  in  thofe  fites  which  they  had  kindled  ht 
iacrit^cing  the  Roman  captives,  if  tlie  Britoni  had  gained  the  viAory,  Tacir.  Anns/* 
xlv.  ^c.  So  many  of  the  Druids  were  dellroyed  on  this  occafion,  and  in  the  fubfequeat 
revolt  under  Queen  Ecudicea  or  Coadicea,  that  they  never  af(er%rards  made  any  figure. 
Their  fuperfticion  however  continued,  and  prevailed  dvcn  long  ai^er  the  iotrodudioo  of 
Chriftianity. 

♦  AJthco^h  the  Romans,  by  difartnlrg  the  Britons,  reduced  them  CD  a  very 
dtfencclcfs  ftatc,  as  appeaTcd  \Nhen  tr.e  Romsn  legions  were  withdrawn,  yet  they 
greatly  imfrovcd  tne  country  by  the  intrtduC^icn  of  arts  and  civiliMtioa*     T»  kev 
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the  Romans  firft  ioTaded  Britain,  there  was  hardly 
in  the  ifland  any  thing  anfwering  to  our  ideas  of  a  city  or 
town*.  The  dwellings  of  the  Britons  were  fcattered  over  the 
country,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  g^nerallf 
fituated  on  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet,  for  the  fake  of  water,  and  on 
the  ikirt  of  fome  wood  or  foreft,  for  the  convenience  of  hunting, 
and  pafture  for  their  cattle,  Taiit^  mor.  G.  16.  For,  whea 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  mod  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
parts  of  Britain  lived  on  milk  and  flcfh,  without  corn  i  and  had 
no  clothing  but  ikinsf  •    . 

The 

their  conqueils,  nnA  to  accvftom  the  Trnquiflied  to  the  Roman  mannen,  thfy  planted 
eeioiHet  rn  different  ptrrs,  as  at  Tork^  LtMcch^  and  Ckejicr  t  The  firft  colony  planted 
in  Britain  wat  at  CAMELODUNUMy  Tade.  AmaU  xii.  ^2.  which  Camden  and 
Horfely  think  wat  the  iame  with  Maiden  in  EfTex ;  fome  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
at  OaUhifer,  Other  placet  they  made  wamieifiaf  that  is,  they  granted  to  the  inhabituita 
the  privileges  of  Roman  cttiaena ;  as  to  London,  and  Vera  am  near  St.  Alban*s, 
which  in  confequence  of  this  advantage  fuddenly  increafed  in  opulence  and  populadoo  ^ 
to  fuch  a  decree,  that  in  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  in  thefe  two  towns  aloue  no 
fewer  than  ferenty  rhoufand  were  (lain  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  Romaos^ 
Tacit*  Annal*  xtv.  %%»  So  great  progrefs  did  the  Britons  make  in  agriculture  and  the 
•thcr  arts  under  the  Roman*,  that  they  did  not  recover  the  effedb  of  the  devaftatioo 
which  foceeded  the  departure  of  the  Romans  forfeveral  hundred  years. 

*  The  Britons  called  by  that  name  a  thick  wood  fortified  by  a  rampart  and  ditch 
tofecore  them  againft  the  incurfions  of  an  tnemy,  Caf.  h.  G.  v.  17./.  zi.  Having 
cut  4own  the  trees,  they  formed  a  circle,  wJ.ere  they  built  cottages  for  ihemfelves. 
and  hovels  for  their  cattle,  Strab,  it.  400.  The  houfes  of  the  Briton.v  tike  thole 
af  the  ancient  Germans,  conlifteH  only  of  1  few  i^aices  dtiven  into  ttie  ground^ 
tnterwoveo  with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  the  boughs  of  trees,  Tadt*  de  morm 
C46.  According  to  Diodoms,  they  were  corfftruArd  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
Anw,  V.  zx.  ss  it  is  thought,  in  a  circular  form,  with  high  tapering  roofs,  and  an 
opening  at  fbp,  as  thofe  of  the  Gauls,  Strah.  tv  197.  Hence  the  finl  ftone  edifices, 
of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  remains  in  the  weftern  ifles,  were  built  in  the  form  of  t 
circle,  and  have  a  large  aperture  at  the  top.  The  inhabitants  of  Cantium  had  learned 
from  the  Gauls  to  build  houfe&  fomewhat  more  fubflantial  and  conven  ent,  CaJ.  b.  G, 
V.  10./.  rz. 

t  Tacitus  reprefents  the  foil  of  Britain  as  fertile  in  grain,  and  all  kind  of 
^its,  except  the  oiivr  «nd  vine,  and  fuch  fruits  as  require  a  warmer  fua* 
Vegetation,  he  obferves,  is  quick  in  Pooling  up,  but  flow  in  coming  to  matu- 
fitys  both  owing  to  the  great  molilure  of  the  ground  and  of  the  atmofphere. 
Apie,  la. 

Alt  (he  Britons  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  {vitrum  vel  gfa/fitfr,)  which  gave 
,^)ein  a  blui(h  appearance,  and  a  more  dieadful  afpedt  in  batte— They  wore  cbeir 
iiair  long,  and  fhaved  all  the  other  parts  of  their  boJy,  eicept  their  head  and  upper 
^P*  There  was  a  com m unity  of  wives,  efpecially  among  brotiiers,  and  other  near 
niations.  The  children  were  fuppofed  to  belong  zo  thofe  by  whom  each  had  been 
maified  when  a  virgin.  Pia  CafTius  fays  their  children  a!fo  were  brought  up  in 
^•mroon,  Ixii.  6.  Ixxvi.  12.  &  i6^Thcy  ufed  either  brafs  or  iron  rings,  adjufted 
to  »  certain  weight,  for  money,  Ciefar  mentions  neither  gold  nor  lilver  in  Britaina 
*•  CK  V.  xo,  /.  12.  and  Cicero  f^ys  he  had  been  informed,  probably  by  his  brother 
QSjmtus,  that  there  was  none  in  it,  Ef>,  Fam.  vii.  7. 5  Art.  iv.  16.  But  Strabo  fayt 
^  pmdttctd  both,  iTt  199«     So  t*acitusj  Agtic,  iz,    Suetonius  impuies  C«e£ir*a 
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The  principal  ftrength  of  the  Brltifli  forces  confiiled  in  in- 
fantry; although  they  alfo  had  a  numerous  cavalry;  and 'feme 
cations  hkewife  fought  from  chariots  {currus^  'Jf^da  v.  cevini; 
nnde  essedakh  vel  COViNARiiy  vocabantur^  qui  inde  pugnabaniy) 
armed  with  fcythes»  Me/a.  iii.  6.  which  they  managed  with 
great  dexterity.  The  chieftains  managed  the  reins».  while 
their  dependents  fought  from  the  chariot *,  Tacit,  Agric.ii* 
Diodor*  V.  21. 

The 


ShVafion  of  Britain  to  his  hope  of  obtaining  p^arli^  (margant^t  v.  mtioaes,)  57* 
^ich  Pliny  informs  us  were  found  on  different  parts  of  the  coaft,  ix.  35.  but,  ai 
Tacitus  pbfervesy  of  a  darlc  and  livid  colour,  J^gric,  i2.  There  was  plenty  of 
t2n)ber  of  all  kinds,  except  the  beech  and  fir.  Moft  of  the  coantrr  indeed  was 
covered  with  wood. -—It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  tafte  of  hare,  fowl,  (galBma,)  or 
goofe J, although  ihey  bred  tbefe  animals  for  the  fake  of  fancy  and  pJeafure.  Dio 
Caffias  relates,  what  is  hardly  credible,  that  they  in  like  manner  abitained  from  fifli, 
Ixzvi.  12.  The  climate  of  Britain  is  (aid  to  have  been  more  temperate  than  that  of 
Gaul.    Cajar.  ib. 

The  Britons  were  remarkable  for  their  fiae,  according  to  Strabo,  (who  meotions 
his  having^  feen  them,  iv.  soo  )  exceeding  the  t^left  peifuns  at  'Rome  by  half  a 
/oof ;  but  ill  iet  on  their  limbs,  and  dumfy  in  their  make.  TKey  had  blue  orazure^ 
coloured  eyrs,  (Carula  luminal)  and  yellow  hair,  Ib,  as  the  Germans,  ynveiul.  xiii* 
164.  but  Jef»  yellow  (nVo-c*  SA>SeTpt^i« )  ihan  the  Gauls.  S/rmi*  ib^  The 
Caledooianr  had  ruddy  hair,  which,  \»ith  their  large  limbs,  Tacitus  obfervei, 
indicated  a  German  origin.  The  fwarthy  or  dive -coloured  complexion  -and  curled 
hair  of  the  5//«r«s,  together  with  the  fituition  of  their  country,  oppofite  to  Spain^ 
rendered  it  probable  that  ibey  were  ft^rung  from  a  colony  of  Ibcriana«— Similarity  of 
cuftoms,  tffliper,  and  language,  ihewed  that  the  parts  of  Britain  next  to  Gaul  were 
peopled  fiom  thence,  ^actt.  u^gric.  n.  The  remarkable  figure  of  the  Britons,  as 
M^ell  as  their  being  a  newly;Coo<)ueted  enemy,  feems  to  have  induced  the  Romans  to 
exhibit  them  in  thefccntry  on  the  ftagej  f^irg.  C  iii.  a 5*  being  reprcfenud  on  the 
purple  curtuins,  (intixtif  isttrwoven  in  the  cloth,)  which  On  the  Roman  iheatie, 
comrary  to  our  cultom,  ufed  to  be  raifed  (toUi)  from  the  flooring  to  the  top; 
where  the  figures  appeared  to  rife  gradually  with  the  curtain,  aa  it  is  beaoiifully 
defcribed  by  Ovid,  Mtt,  iii*  iii.  whence  the  Biitons  themfelve«  are  faid  to  raiie 
thcfe  curtains,  yirg,  ib,  l*oflibly  lomc  captives  or  flaves  of  that  nation  weit  alfo 
CInployed  for  this  purpofc ;  for  the  words  of  Virgil,  in  the  opinion  of  Ser^ios,  convey 
both  tbci'^e  fenles.  Setvius  however  is  laiflaken  in  afcribing  to  Auguilus  the  con^ucit 
of  Britain. 

*  Cacfar,  in  defcribuig  the  Briti(h  mode  of  fighting  from  chario  s,  B,  G»  iv.  £9* 
/*  35.  appeals  to  diffrr  fomewhat  Irom  Tacitus.  *Thc  ancient  Britons,  except  the 
Druids,  wrre  all  trained  to  arms,  and  even  their  youthful  divcrfions  were  ufualJy  of  a 
martial  kind.  Sollnus  ir^mms  us,  c.  22.  that  when  a  woman  in  Britain  brougbt 
forth  a  male  child,  fhe  laid  its  6rft  food  upon  the^hufband^s  fword,  and  with  the 
point  grntly  put  it  within  the  infjnt''s  mouth,  praying  to  her  country  deities,  that  bit 
death  rri^ht  in  like  m?.nner  be  in  the  midft  of  arms.  But  this  moft  be  underftood  ^ 
the  dirk  or  dagger,  Dia.  Ixxi.  i2.  for  the  Bri'onf,  at  leaft  the  Caledonian!,  ufed  s 
bioad  fwcrd  without  a  point.  Tacit,  j^pic*  ^6.  j  Vtget,  i.  12.  Befides  the  fword  and 
dirk,  t^ey  had  alfo  a  fpear,  with  which  they  fomerJmes  fought  hard  to  hand,  and 
fomet'meft  ufed  it  as  a  mifiile  weapon,  with  a  thong  fixed  to  it  fur  recovering  it  again: 
and  at  tl  e  butt  end  a  round  ball  of  fatafs,  filled  with  pieces  of  metal,  xp  make  a  ooift' 
when  they  engaged  with  cavalry^  Dio,  ib,  (st  htrodign,  iii,  14.  ft  46.     Scnc  iniJesd 
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Ttie  cruel  policy  of  the  Romans  in  cHfarming  the  inhabit* 
ftnts  of  the  conquered  provinces,  produced  a  wonderful  change 
bf  charader  in  the  Britons ;  which  the  artful  condu^  of  Agrir 
cola  contributed  greatly  to  accelerate  After  b^uilding  caftles 
and  forts  in  proper  places  through  the  di(lr!£ls  which  had  fub- 
mitted,  he  ufed  every  poilible  method  to  habituate  the  native^ 
to  the  arts  of  peace^  by  exhorting  them  in  private,  and  aiding 
ihem  in  public,  to  build  temples,  courts  of  juftice,  and  commo- 
dious dwelling-houfe^.  The  children  of  the  chief  men  he 
taufed  to  br  initrudted.  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  is  faid  to  have 
|>referred  the  genius  of  the  Britons  to  the  learning  of  the  Oauls* 
Thus  thofe  who  lately  difdained  the  Romsm  language,  grew 
fond  of  its  beauties^,  Tacit.  Agr'te^  %i*  The  Roman  habit 
began  to  be  refpedled,  and  the  toga  bccanie  faOiionable;  By 
degrees  they  acquired  a  tafte  for  thofe  refinements  which  ftimii'- 
late  to  tice,  ((Ulinimenta  viticrum,)  porticos,  baths,  and  elegant 
tntertainmenrs ;  and  what  conftitnted  part  of  their  ilavery 
was,  through  inexperience^  termed  by  them  humanity  or  po- 
litenefs,  TaciL  ib.  Thus  the  Britons,  after  1)eing  fubjcfted  to 
Hit  Roman  yoke,  althodgh  greatly  incfeafed  in  numbers^  and 
improved  in  point  of  domeftic  enjoyment,  fUnk  in  a  fhort  tinie 
froin  beitig  one  of  the  braved  ox  nations,  into  feeblenefs  and 


■ 

brrpears  weft  armed  with  bows  and  •rrowt.  They  had  no  defenfiVe  armour  biit  fmall 
light  ihitMf  Of  targets,  (hrebei  ctrr^t,)  made  of  ofiert  or  boards  covered  owct  with 
leather,  ib,  &  Tadt.iJ^gru.  36. 

The  troops  of  the  adcient  Britons  were  not  divided  into  dIftinA  corps,  conHiUng 
each  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  connmaoded  by  officers  of  diflferent  ranks,  like 
the  Roman  legions,  ot  our  modern  regiments)  but  the  warriors  of  each  clan  or  gent 
fornsed  a fegarata  band,  commantTed  by  its  oyma  chieftain,  {oux  gxntis,)  TaciL  jinn* 
aii.  34.  The  feveral  clans  uf  one  ftate  were  commanded  by  the-fovereigu  (princtpt 
vel  rtx)  of  that  tlate.  When  feveral  ft«te$  fofmed  a  confederacy,  they  cbofe  by  com- 
tnoQ  coiifent  a  generaiiGimo  of  the  combined  atmy.  Such  were  Caffivellaunut,  or 
CafBtUamUf  agaiofl  Cscf^r,  def.  h.  C  v.  9.  /.  11.  drmclgcut  againfl  Oftorius* 
*^acit,  jijtH.  in,  33.  Boadicea  againft  Suetonius,  lb.  xiv.  31.  zn^Gfilgactn  agaiaft 
Agricola,  Id.  AgrU.  29.  Before  latile  the  general  ufed  to  harangue  hi>  tro-^ps  j  afnr 
v'htch  they  commonly  eiprcHcJ  tlieir  alacrity  by  fongs,  yells,  and  loud  ihoufs,  U.  33*^ 
Then  they  ruQied  forwar  J  to  ihc  attack  with  great  fury,  Tadt.  Agnc.  16.  finging  the 
^c  fong)  as  the  Germans^  Id-  de  mor,  G.  %,  But  the  impetuous  courage  of  the  Bri- 
tons could  not  witb(^«od  the  fuperior  «rms  and  difcipline  of  the  Romans.  They  were 
ili  therefore*  after  a  long  and  obltinate  conted,  obliged  to  yield,  one  liate  after  another, 
Except  die  CaledonianSj  who  lilcewife,  potwithftanding  their  ferocity,  mul^  6r.ally  have 
been  fubdued.  Had  hoc  the  death  of  Severus  fortunately  prefeived  to  them  their  iiide- 
pcndence.       ^ 

*  Hence  Juvenal  fays,  Nunetofut  Grajasj  n^refout  bahtt  orbit  Afheimt,  (i.  e.  Htefti- 
tare,  CU.  Oral.  i.  4  $  Flaet*  a6.)    GaJiiM  catj/ldicoi  dofut  ftuunds  Brttannot\  Ik 
^f^teadi  If^mtHTJam  rkettre  ^Aule,  xv.  i  la. 
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tfkminzcj ;  fo  that  when  the  Romans  left  them,  they  were  in 
manner  quite  defencelefsi  and  thds  became  an  fcafy  prey  to 
the  firft  invaders. 


Modern  Divifions  of  England. 


TpNGLAND  is  divided  into  the  kingdom  of  Englaiidi  and 
^^  principality  of  Wales,  England  comprehends  fix  circaits, 
befides  Middlefez  and  Chefliire^  which  belong  to  no  circuit; 
the  former  being  the  feat  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  juftice,  and 
the  latter  what  is  called  a  countj»palatine,  privileged  with  hiving 
nts  own  judges. 


Circmtt*         |  Counties* 

ri.  EfTex, 
I  2.  Hertfori, 


I 


1.  Home  Clt'i 


\  3*  Kent, 


euit. 


4«  Surry^ 


3.  Norfolk  Clr 
coic« 


r: 


5*  Suflexy 

!•  Bucks,  or  Buck< 
inghamihlre, 
Bedford, 
^  J.  Huntingdon, 
I  4.  Cambridge, 
i  5.  Suffolk, 
(^  6.  Norfolk, 
r  I.  OxoD,    or   Ox. 
fordfhire. 


3.  Oxford  C 
cult. 


4.  Midland 
CWcuit. 


Irorainire, 
%•  berkftire, 
,  3.  Glouceiler, 
""v  4.  Worccrter, 
/  5.  Monmouth, 
I  6.  Hereford, 
}  7.  Shropfliire, 
L8.  Staft'ord, 
pi.  Warwick, 

I  2.  Leicefter, 

:  3.  Derby, 

\  4.  Nottinghim^ 

J  5.' Lincoln, 

I  6.  Rutland, 

1, 7*  NorChamptDOy 


Chief  Tnons. 

Chelmsford,  Cokhefter,  Harwich. 

Hertford,  St.  Alban*«,  Royftoo. 
r  Maid  ttone,  Canterbury ,  Chatham,  Roeh«Aer, 
^     Greenwich,    Woolwich,     Dover,   Deal, 
C     Hytbe,  Deptford,  Romney,  Sandwich. 
5  Southwark,  Ringfton,  GuUdferd^  Croydoa, 
2      Epfom,  Richmond. 

?Chichefter,  Lewes,  Rye,  Haftings,'  Ball- 
grimftead,  Winchelfea,  Brighthelmfbot' 

(  Buckingham,  Aylelbory,  MailMh 

i  Bedford,  Woborn,  Dnaftable. 
Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kiraboltoa. 
■  Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarkeu 

Ilpfwich,  Bury,  LeoftoiF. 
Norwich,  Lynn,  Yannooth* 

>  Oxford,  Whitney,  Dorchefter* 

Readiqg,  Windfor,  Newbury. 
Gloiicefter,  Tewkibury,  Cireneeflif* 
Wofccfter,  Eveibam,  Droitwich* 
Monmcuth,  Chepftow. 
{  Hereford,  Lemfter. 

IShr^fbury,  Ladlow,  Weatock. 
Staflford,  Litchfield,  Newca/lle  under  Line. 
1  Wari^ick,  Coventry,  Btrminghasi. 
\  Leicefter,    Loughborough,   Harborwgl^ 
2,     Bofworth. 

Derby,  Chefterfield. 

Nottingham,  Southwell,  Newark. 

Lincoln,  Stamford,  Bofton,  Grantham* 

Oakham,  Uppinghamu 

Northampton,  Peterborough,  Daventry. 
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5«  Wefteni 
Circuit. 


I  Chkf  rami.  ' 

XI      ivf  rWinchcftery    SottUufldptDo^    Poitfmoiitli* 

'Sn?''^ «    i     SeockWdge.    Oofport^   ».,,«<,    «d 
£     Cowety  on  the  \\it  of  Wight. 
Saliibory,  MM-Iborougb»  WilCoo. 
Dorchefter,  Shafclbttryy  Pool* 
Briltol,  BatE,  TauotoQy  Bridgewiter. 
C  Exetery  Plyisootb,  Dartmouth,  TzyxHtodc^ 
I     Top&am,  Start.Point,  Torbay. 

{LauBceftooy  Falmoatb^  Lisar4»  LandV 
End. 
York,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Htlifw,  Hull, 
R^mond,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Bo- 
rougbbridge,  Sheffield,  Doocailcr,  Sbcr- 
bora,  Northallerton,  Buflington. 


Hants, 

WilcfluK, 
J  3.  Dorfet, 
^  4*  Socerfety 

5*  DCTOD, 

6.  C<«-U, 
I.  York» 


6.  Northern 
Circuit. 


s.  Dorhaoiy 
4*  ZjuxcaftiTy 


5.  Weftmorlaody 

6.  Cunberlaikd, 


Eztra^ircuic 
Coootief* 


I  I.  Mi 


Middlefesy 


1.  CfaeJhire. 


I  Durham,  Stockton^  Sunderland,  Stanhope. 
I  CNewcafrle,  H^crwick,  Tinmouth,  Shieldt^ 
*  I     Hexham,  Morpeth,  Alnwick* 

{Lancafter,   Manchelter,  Preiloa,  Liverpoolf 
Warrington. 
I  Appleby,  Kendale,  Longfdale* 
Cariifle    Penrith,    Cockermootfa,    White* 
haven.  «. 

London,  N.  lat.  51*  30%  Wedminfler, 
Ukbridge,  Brentfbid,  Baraet,  Higl^ate» 
Hampftead,  Kenfiagtony  Hackoey,  Hamp- 
ton-Court. 

JChefter,  Nantwich,  Maod^fieid,  Malpu, 
Stockport,  Parkgata. 


Wales  comprehends  four  circuits. 


GrcuUu        I 


I.  North.caft 
CfrcQiC 

t»  North-weft 
Circuit. 

3.  South-eail 
Circuit. 

4.  Sooth-weft 
Circuit. 


CountiiU 
ri.  Flint, 
va.  Denbigh, 
^3.  Montgomery, 
ci.  Aogiefea, 
)  2.  Carnarvon, 
^3*  Merioneth, 
ri.  Radnor, 
3i.  Brecknock, 
^3.  Clamoigan, 
ri.  Pembroke, 
3  2.  Cardigan, 
^3.  CarmartJwo, 
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Flint,  St.  Afaph,  Holy  well.   ' 
Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Rocbyn. 
Montgomery,  Lanvylin. 
Beaumaris,  Newburgh,  Holyhead. 
Carnarvon,  Bangor,  Conway. 
Harley,  Bala,  Delgeihen. 
Radnor,  Preftean. 
Brecknock,  Bealt,  Hay. 
I  CardiflF,  Landaff,  Swanfey. 
Pembroke,  St.  David*i,  Milfordfaaveo* 
Cardigan,  Abcriftwyth. 
Carmarcben,  Kidwelly. 


The  chief  mountains  in  England  are  the  hills  of  Weftmore- 
hnd,  the  Malvern  hills  in  Worcefter,  the  Peck  in  Derby,  Snow« 
don  and  Pienlimmon  in  Wales. 

The  chief  ports  for  the  King's  (hips  are,  Portfmoutb)  Pljr* 
mouth,  Deptford,  and  Chatham. 

The  chief  trading  towns  are,  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool^ 
and  Hull ;  Birmingham  is  famous  for  hard- ware  manufac- 
tures, buttons»  buckles^  &c.;  Sheffield,  for  cutlery;  Manchef« 
tcr,  for  cottons,  checks^  dimitiesi  &€•}  Norwich|  for  drug* 
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gets  and  camblets ;  Colchefter,  for  Its  bays  and  fergd,  Ac«  i 
Cornwall  and  Devonfliite  foppty*tin  and  lead,  &c. 

TKere  are  five  harboura  on  the  coaft  of  Suflex  and  Kent^ 
namely,  Haftinga,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romneyt  and  Sandwicht^ 
which  are  cAlled  Cinque-ports.    Thcfe  had  anciently  very  confi-* 
derabk  privileges,  on  account  of  their  fitting  out  &ips  for  the 
defence  of  the  coaft  agarnft  any  invader*    They  are  ftill  vnder 
riic  government  of  the  Conftable  of  Dover  Caftle*    The  five^ 
cinque-ports,  with  their  three  dependents.  Rye,  WincbeUea, 
and  Scaford,  fend  fixteen  members  to  the  Britifli  parUament, 
who  are  ftiled  Barons  of  the  cinque-ports^ 

The  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  are  generally  com* 
puted  at  feven  millions. 

The  e(labli(hed  reKgion  is  the  reformed.  The  Church  of 
England  is  governed  by  bifhops,  whofe  benefices  were  converted 
by  the  Norman  conqueror  into  temporal  baronies  ^  in  right  of 
which  every  bi(hop,  except  the  blfhop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  has  a 
feat  in  The  Houfe  of  Peers.  The  King  is  the  head  of  the 
church ;  under  him  there  are  two  archbifhops,  and  twenty-four 
bifliops.  The  archbiihops  arc  thofe  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
The  former  is  the  firft  peer  of  the  realm,  and  takes  precedence 
before  all  Dukes  and  officers  of  date,  except  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.  Be6des  his  own  drocefe,  he  has  under  him 
the  biftops  of  London,  Winchefter,  EJy,  Lincoln,  Rochefter, 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Hereford,  Worcefter,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Salifbury,  Exeter,  Chichefter,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Gloncefleri 
Peterborough,  Briftol  \  and  in  Wales,  St.  David's>  Landaff,  St. 
Afaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  takes  place  of  all  Dukes  not  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  of  all  officers  of  (late,  rhe  Lord  Chancellor 
excepted.  He  has  in  his  province^  befidcs  his  own  diocefe,the 
bifhopricks  of  Durham,  Carlifle,  CheRer,  and  Sodprand  Man. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is  lodged  io  the 
convocation,  or  affembly  of  the  clergy.  But  as  fome  clergymen 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  li.  endeavoured  to  raife  its  power  too  high,  the  king 
exerted  his  prerogative  of  calling  rhe  members  together,  and 
diiFolving  them  at  pleafure  ;  and  fince  that  time  they  have  never 
met  to  do  buHnefs. 

The  civil  government  of  England  refides  in  the  King,  Lordsi 
and  Commons,  who,  together,  form  the  parliament,  or  fore- 
reign  council  of  the  nation.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  confifts 
of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  Englifh  reprefentativcs,  and  of 
forty- nvc  Scots,  in  all  five  hundred  at.X  fifty-eight. 
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History  of^NGLAND* 

'T^HE  fird  certain  information  we  have  concerning  Britain  is 
'''  from  Julius  Ca/ar,  who  invaded  it^  b.  C.  5  5 .  But  although 
be  undertook  two  expeditions  againft  it,  and  fought  fevcral 
battles  with  the  inhabitants  under  CaffiMaunus^  yet  be  did  not 
extend  his  conquefts  far.  After  his  departure»  the  Britons  were 
not  molcfted  by  the  Romans  for  near  a  hundred  years>  till 
Claudius  again  invaded  it  in  perfon,  A.  D.  43. — But  he  did  not 
remain  long  in  the  ifland^  leaving  the  condu^  of  the  war  to  hit 
generals,  one  of  whom  was  Vefpajian* 

Cara^acusy  king  of  the  Silures^  beiqg  defeated  In  battle  by 
OfioriuSf  and,  taken  prifoner,  was  fent  in  chains  to  RomCj^^ 
where,  by  his  noble  and  intrepid  behaviour,  he  procured  the 
favour  of  Claudius^  A.  D.  52. 

The  Britons  being  excited  to  revolt  by  BoadicMy  queen  of  the 
Icen't^  cut  off  great  numbers  of  the  Romans  \  but  (be  being  de* 
feated  by  Suetonius  in  a  great  battle,  where  eighty  thoufand  Bri- 
tons are  faid  to  ha?e  been  fiain,  unable  to  furvive  the  difafter, 
put  an  eod  to  her. days  by  poifon,  A.  D.  6i.  Many  nations  of 
Britain  however  (till  remained  unfubdued.  But  AGRICOL A| 
who  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  this  province  by  Vef* 
pa&an,  A.  D.  78,  having  by  his  courage  and  condu£i  fubdued 
all  oppofition  ii^  the  fouthern  part,  of  the  iiland,  and  having  re« 
conciled  the  vanqui(hed  to  the  Roman  government  by  the  lenity 
and  juftice  of  his  adminiflVation,  in  his  feventh  and  lad  cam- 
paign pu(hed  his  conquefts  as  far  north  as  the  Grampian  hills. 
Here  he  was  met  by  an  army  of  Caledonians  under  GalgUcus^ 
whom,  after  a  defperate  refiftance,  he  entirely  defeated.  This 
battle  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fought  at  a  place  called  Fortin- 
gaily  about  (ixteen  miles  from  Dunkeld. 

Agricola,  to  fccure  his  conquefts  againft  the  inroads  of  the 
Caledonians,  built  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  frith  of  Forth 
and  the  Clyde,  as  he  is  fuppofed  formerly  to  have  done  between 
the  Solway  frith  and  the  Tyne. 

ADRIAN,"  in  his  progrefs  of  vifiting  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  while  in  Britain,  contrading  the  frontier,  built 
a  rampart  or  wail  of  earth,  for  above  (ixty  miles,  from  the  Sol- 
way  frith  to  the  Tyne,  hence  called  Adrian's  wall^  A.  D.  1 2 1 . 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Urbicus  having  recovered 
the  country  north  of  Adrian's  wall,  built  a  (imilar  rampart,  lined 
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with  fortii  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  called  At  will  of  hh^ 
nhttis,  A.D.  138,  fometimes  termed  Graham* s  £h€^  from  the 
perfon  who  it  fuppofed  firft  to  have  pafled  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Severus,  A.  D.  207^  the  inroada  of  the  Cale- 
donians became  fo  formidable,  that  the  governor  of  Britaioi  un- 
able to  repel  them,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  for  afliflance,  who, 
although  old  and  infirm,  undertook  this  expedition  in  perfon. 
Having,  with  incredible  fatigue  and  great  lofs  of  men,  reprcfled 
the  Caledonians,  and  brought  them  to  fue  for  peace,  he  em- 
ployed  his  troops  for  two  years  in  building  a  wall  of  folid  Hone, 
twelve  feet.high,  and  eight  thick,  extending  above  fixty-eight 
miles,  along  which  was  a  ditch  and  military  way,  nearly  parallel 
to  Adrian's  wall*. 

The 'Emperor's  chief  place  of  refidence  in  Britain  was  Ebo* 
ricumi  Tork,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  21 1,  leaving  the  empire  to 
his  two  fens,  Caracalla  and  -Geta,  who  attended  him  in  his  ex- 
pedition, and  whofe  undutiful  behaviour  had  (hortened  his  days. 
For  upwards  of  feventy  years  after  this  we  know  little  of  the 
affairs  of  Britain.  In  the  reign  of  Dioclefian  and  Maximianus, 
the  coafts  of  Britain  began  to  be  infefted  with  a  new  enemy,  the 
Saxons  and  Franks  from  Germany,  284.  Carauftus^  who  was 
fent  againft  them  hy  the  emperors,  having  checked  their  incur- 
fions,  and  availing  himfelf  of  circumftances,  threw  off  his  alle- 
giance, and  aflumed  the  command  of  Britain,  together  with  the 
adjoining  coaft  off  Gaul,  which  by  means  of  his  fleet,  which 
was  joined  by  many  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  he  held  for  feve- 
ral  years.  He  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  Aledus,  "one  of 
his  chief  officers,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  command  for  three 
years.  But  he  was  defeated  and  llain  by  Conftantius,  who  with 
Galerius  fucceeded  to  the  empire  upon  the^refignation  of  Dio- 
clefian,  305.  Conftantius  died  at  Tork,  25th  July  306,  leaving 
his  fon  Conftantine,  afterwards  called  the  Greaty  as  his  fucceffor. 

Britain  for  many  years  after  this  enjoyed  great  tranquillity. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  A.  D.  364,  the  Franks  and 
Saxons  renewed  their  depredations  on  the  fouthern  coafts,  and 
the  PifJs  and  Scots  their  inroads  on  the  north.  Thcfe  were 
effe£hially  repiefled  by  Theodpfsus^  who  was  fent  to  this  com- 
mand. 

*  Tb'i  ftupendotts  work  iliews  that  the  Romaot  did  not  entertain  a  nmmft  (6r  e>- 
H'oaia,  at  Mr.  Hume  remarks,  Hifi,  rfSntain^  vU.  i.  p.  zo.  Svj  <^f/.— i>ev^i  in 
penetrating  thU  coontry  is  laid  to  hive  loft  no  lets  than  50,000  men,  Pw.  Uzvi.  l%* 
Wiih  fucb  ferocity  did  the  Caledonians  fight  in  defence  of  ireedon),  th^t,  as  T»citus 
relates,  after  the  defeat  of  Galglcut  by  AgricSla,  ieveral  of  (hem  flew  their  wites  and 
children,  to  preferve  then)  from  becoming  Haves  to  the  Romans^  (Jati$  ttt^^hatj^v^ 
fvojd^m  k  eorjugu  ac  liheros,  Uinfudm  m^^rtrtntur^)  Tacit.  Agric.  38* 
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In  the  reign  of  Honormsi  the  diftfefles  of  the  empire  rendered 
h  necefiary  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Britain,  a.  414.  for 
the  defence  of  Italy.  The  Scots  and  Pi£i8  now  fpread  terror 
and  defolation  every  where.  The  defencelefs  Britons  fent  to 
kome  to  implore, affiftance.  A  legion  was  once  and  again  fent 
them,  who  drove  back  the  invaders  to  their  moantains,  and 
affifted  the  Britons  in  repairing  the  wall  of  Severas;  after 
whieh  they  bid  a  finaL  adieu  to  the  ifland.  The  Scotsl  and 
Pi£ls  having  broken  dowq  the  wall  of  Severus,  renewed  their 
attacks  with  redoubled  fury.  The  belplefs  Britons  again  had 
recourfe  to  Rome,  in  the  following  mournful  epiftle,  ftiil  oa 
record :  To  JEtius^  thrice  conful^  the^groans  of  the  Britons*  Tbi 
iarbarians  drive  us  to  thefeoy  tbefra  throws  us  back  on  the  barbae 
rians;  Jb  that  we  have  only  left  the  hard  choice  ofperijhing  by  the 
fword  or  by  the  u;ati^/.«— But  j£tius  could  afford  them  no  reliej^ 
being  fully  occupied  in  oppofing  the  arms  of  Attila.  Thus 
being  reduced  by  defpair,  by  the  advice  of  Vortigerui  one  of 
their  princes,  they  made  application  to  the  Saxons,  a  nation 
who  inhibited  the  north  of  Germany,  and  were  then  mafters 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Englifh  Channel. 

The  SAXONS  under  HENGIST  and  HORSA,  of  the  race 
of  Odin,  arrived  in  Britain  A.  D.  449,  and  without  difficulty 
repelled  the  Scots  and  Pifts.  But  pleafed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  country,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  they  foon  began 
to  meditate  a  fettlement  for  themfelves ;  and  being  joined  by 
fucceffive  reinforcements  of  their  countrymen,  they  turned 
their  arms  upon  the  Britons,  whom,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
ftmggle,  they  deftroyed,  enflaved,  or  expelled.— They  were 
chiefly  oppofed  by  king  ARTHUR,  who  is  faid  to  have  per* 
formed  prodigies  of  valour.  Such  of  the  Britons  as  were  faved^ 
either  took  flicker  in  Wales,  where  they  maintained  their  in- 
dependence to  the  days  of  Edward  I.;  pr  retired  into  Armorica 
in  France,  from  them  called  Brittany. 

The  Saxons,  joined  by  the  ANGL£S,  divided  their  conquefts 
into  feven  kingdoms,  according  to  the  number  of  their  leaders; 
whence  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  The  chief  of  thefe 
leaders  were,  Hengist,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent» 
A.D.  457;  Ella,  of  the  foiith  Saxons  in  SufTcx  and  Surry^ 
A.  D.  491 ;  andCERDIC,  of  the  weft  Saxons,  orWeflex,  in 
Cornwall,  Devon,  &c.  A.  D.  512,  from  whom  our  prefeot 
royal  family  are  defcended* 

The  Saxons  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity  by  Auftiny  a  monk  fent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  for 
that  purpofe,  a«  596*    He  is  accounted  the  firil  archbifliop  of 
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Canterbnrf,  and  died  a.  605.  Tlie  Saxons  became  lb  fepeff 
ftitioos,  that  upwards  of  thirty  kings  and  queens  arc  faidtohaTQ 
xefigiled  their  crowns,  to  enjpy  religious  ifoHtude  f. 

Ina,  king  of  the  yrtH  Saxons,  on  a  viGt  to  Rome,  made  the 
Pope  a  prefent  pf  a  tax,  fince  called  Peier^P^nce^  or  £Mie-&o^| 
to  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  afterwards  fubjefied,  725. 

The  different  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  united  into 
4me  by  EGBERT,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Great,  whither  he  had  fled  for  fafety,  and  ^as  called 
to  the  throne  by  the  nobility  in  the  8oo. — From  this  time  the 
kingdom  was  called  England,  It  now  began  to  be  ipftftcd  by 
the  Danes,  who  continued  their  depredations  for  fcveral  ages, 
during  the  reig^is  of  Egbert's  fucceflbrs ;  EtJ^elwolf  his  fpn^ 
twenty  years;  Ethelhald^  three  years;  EthelberU  fix  years; 
fitbelredy  fix  years ;  all  three  fons  of  Ethelwolf. 

ALFRED,  juflly  firnamed  the  Great,  was  the  fourth  fpn  of 
Ethelwolf,  and  fucceeded  to  the  crown  872,  in  the  2 2d  year 
of  bis  age.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft  priiices,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Cy  the  native  force  of  his  own 
genius  he  made  a  progrefs  in  knowledge,  aftoniihing  fof  the 
^me  in  which  he  lived,  when,  as  himfelf  informs  us,  there 
were  very  few  laymen  who  could  read  Englifh,  and  fcarcely  zv^ 
ecclefiaflic  who  underftood  Latin.  He  had  received  the  firit 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Rome.  He  fought  piany  battles 
againft  the  Danes  with  various  fuccefs,  no  lefs  than  feven  in  the 
fame  year.  At  one  time  he  was  fo  much  reduced  that  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  difmifs  his  attendants*  and  in  the  habit  of  a  peafant 
to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  a  neat-herd.  The  news  of  a 
profperous  event,  however,  drew  him  from  this  retreat. 

Some  of  his  men  had  defeated  a  party  of  the  Danes.  Alfred 
put  himfelf  at  their  head.  In  orderto  procure  intelligence,  be 
had  the  addrefs  to  penetrate  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  under 
the  difgulfeof  a  harper.  The  Englith,  roufed  by  the  name  of 
their  king,  whom*  they  had  long  thought  dead,  flocked  in  grea^ 
numbers  to  his  ftandard.  Alfred  delayed  not  to  lead  them 
againft  the  D.nnes,  whom  he  attacked  by  furprife,  and  obtained 
a  complete  vidory  over  them.  Such  as  furvived,  he  forced  tq 
leave  the  kingdom,  or  fubmit  to  his  government. 

Alfred  next  applied  himfelf  to  make  the  bed  regulations  for 
the  goyen>nient  of  his  kingdom.     He  formed  a  body  of  iawsj 

*  Strsbo  oVfervps,  that  irif n  pre  alwayi  led  to  fuperftitioA  ^y  the  loflofnce  of  woaeo, 
?u.  p»  267.    He  ooght  lu  have  ntber  (aid,  by  ignorance  and  falfe  religioo* 
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vhich  fcnred  as  the  b^fia  of  all  fubfequent  improvements  in . 
Englifli  jurifprudence,  He  built  fliips  to  fecurc  the  coaft« 
againft  future  invaGons.  He  ere£led  fchools  for  the  educatioa 
pf  youthj  invited  learned  men  into  his  dominions,  and  founded 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  895.— This  truly  great 
king  died  901. 

EDWARD  the  Elder,  hisfon,  fucceeded  him.  The  Danes 
again  renewed  their  ravages,  which,  with  a  few  intervals,  they 
pontinued  during  the  fuccecding  feigns  of  Atheffian^  15  years  j 
Edmund^  j  years;  EdriJ,  lo  years;  Edwy,  4  years;  Edgarj  17 
years.  Edgar  is  faid  to  have  demanded  from  the  Welih  309 
wolves  heads  yearly  as  attribute;  by  which  means  that  animal 
was  entirely  extirpated  in  Britain.  Edward  the  Martyr,  crowned 
by  Dunllan,  the  famous  monk  and  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
IBvas  murdered  by  the  influence  of  his  ftepinother  Elfrida^  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  reign,  to  make  room  for  her  fon  Ethelred^  978^ 
This  king,  to  get  rid  of  the  Danes,  who,  after  an  interval  of  60 
years,  had  renewed  their  incurfions,  agreed  to  pay  them  an. 
annual  tax,  chilled  Dane^gelt.  But  feveral  bodies  of  them  remain- 
ingin  the  country,- and  behaving  with  great  infolence^  whence 
they  got  the  name  of.  Lord  Danes,  meafures  were  concerted  for 
a  general  maffacre  of  them.  To  revenge  which,  Sivcin,  their 
Icing,  landed  in  England  with  a  ,creat  army,  and  after  repeated 
attempts,  became  mafter  of  the  whole  country,  1012.  Ethelred 
fled  with  his  family  to  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy,  whofe 
fifter  Emma  he  had  married  for  his  fecond  wife.  Upon  the 
death*  of  Sw^in,  which  happened  fdon  after,  CANUTE  his 
fon  waf  proclaimed  by  the  Danes  as  fucceiTor;  but  the  EngliAi 
Tccalled  Ethelred,  who  di^d  at  London  1016.  In  this  reign  was 
£r&  ena£led  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Edmund  Ironjide,  his 
fon,  fucceeded  ^  who  being  defeat/:d  by  the  Danes,  and  fooa 
after  miirdered  by  the  treachery  of  one  Cedric,  left  the  un- 
difturbed  pofjTeflion  of  the  kingdom  to  C4NtJTE  the  Great,  who, 
(0  prevent  the  interpoHtion  of  the  Uiike  of  Normandy  in  favour 
of  his  nephews,  n^arried  Emma,  their  mother.  He  was  fuc« 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Harold^  wh'o  reigned  4  years. 

Hardicanute,  the  Ipn  of  Canute  by  En^ma^  was .  next  king, 
for  2  years. 

EbWARI^f  named  the  Canfeftfr,  the  (on  of  Ethelred  by 
]^mma,  was  called  to  the  throne  Irom  the  court  of  Normandy, 
1048.  He  remitted  the  tax  Dane-gelf,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  king  who  took  upon  him  to  cure  the  king's  evil  by  the 
touch.  He  collcfted  the  S'lxon  laws  and  culloms  into  a  body, 
which  were  thence  called  by  his  name. 

.     EDWARD 
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EDWARD  dying  without  childreo^  Harold^  the  foo  of 
Goodwin  Earl  of  Kent^  had  fo  much  influence  as  to  fecait  the 
crown  to  himfelf^  in  prejudice  of  jSdgar  Atbelingj  grandfon  to 
Edmund  IronGde,  the, lawful  heir.  But  William  Duke  9f  Nor- 
mandy»  claiming  a  right  to  the  crown  from  the  deftination  of 
Edward  in  his  laft  will,  brought  into  England  a  great  army, 
compofed  not  only  of  his  own  TaflalSf  but  alfo  of  adventurers 
from  the  neighbouring  countries.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at 
Haftings  in  Suflex,  0(fiober  14,  10661  in  v/hich  Harold  being 
flain  fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  left  William 
mader  of  the  kingdom.  The  Norman  conqueft  put  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  it  had  lafled  417  years. 

WILLIAM  I.  called  the  Conquer  or  y  was  natural  fon  to 
Robert  the  fixth  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arlottc,  a  Ikinncr's 
daughter.  He  at  iird  treated  the  Engliflb  with  gentlenefs^  but 
fome  of  them  making  attempts  in  favour  of  Edgar  Atheling,  he 
employed  this  pretext  for  crufliing  the  nobility,  and  dividing 
their  eflates  among  his  followers.  Atheling  had  fled  to  Mal- 
colm king  of  Scotland,  who  married  his  fifter  Margaret ;  but 
afterwards  making  his  fubmiflion  to  William  he  was  received  into 
favour.  William  obliged  the  Englilh  to  put  out  their  candles 
and  fires  every  evening  at  the  found  of  a  bell,  called  the  Curfeu. 
He  ordered  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  to 
be  made,  and  recorded  in  a  book,  called  Doom/day  book,  the 
originaf  of  which  is  now  kept  in  the  exchequer.  He  died  in 
1087,  leaving  Normandy  to  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  whofe  am- 
bition had  difturbed  his  old  age ;  and  England  to  his  fecond  fon. 

WILLIAM  II.  called  Rufus^  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  a 
brave  prince,  but  tyrannical,  and  no  friend  to  the  clergy.  He 
was  accidentally  killed  by  one  73>rr^/ while  hunting,  1 100.  This 
year  there  happened  an  inundation  of  the  fea,  which  overflowed 
the  lands  of  Goodwin  Earl  of  Kent,  now  called  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

HENRY  L  firnamed  Beauclerc^  or  the  fine  fcholar,  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning,  the  voungeft  fon  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, obtained  the  crown  m  the  abfence  of  his  brother  Robert, 
who  was  then  returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  He  married 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland  by  Marga- 
ret ;  reftored  to  the  Englilh  the  liberty  of  ufing  fire  and  candle 
by  night,  and  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edward  \  all  which  things 
were  very  acceptable  to  the  people.  Robert,  upon  his  return, 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  ci-own  by  force  of  arms.  But  a 
peace  was  made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Anfelm  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.  A  few  years  after,  upon  an  application  from 
ibme  difcontented  Norman  barons  for  afliftance»  Henry  took 
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fHrcafiofi-  to  mzkt  war  on  his  brother,  and  having  defeated  him 
in  battle,  brought  him  as  a  prifoner  to  England,  where  he  un*^ 
generoufly  confined  him  at  Cardiff  caftle  in  Wales  during  the 
reft  of,hift  life,  for  twenty-Cx  years.  William,  the  king's  only 
fon,  was  drowned  in  his  return  from  Normandy,  with  feverad 
others  'of  the  royal  family,  and  many  of  the  firft  nobility  in 
England,  which  difafter  overwhelmed  Henry  with  inexpremble 
grief. ,  He  made  the  Engiifli  nobility  fwear  fealty  to  Matilda  or 
Maude,  his  only  daughter,  firft  married  to  Henry  IV,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Geoffrey  Plantagener,  Count  of 
Anjou,  by  whom  (he  had  feveral  children n.  But  this  appoint- 
ment did  not  take  e(fe£l.  Henry  died  of  a  furfeit,  1135,  aftdr 
a  reign  of  thirty-four  years. 

STEPHEN,  Earl  of  Blois,  nephew  to  the  late  king,  diftie- 
garding  former  obligations,  feized  upon  the  crown.  Matilda 
landed  with  an  army  to  fupport  her  claim.  After  feveral  blood j 
battles,  and  furprifing  efcapes  on  both  fides,  Stephen  continued 
in  poflcfHon  of  the  drown  till  his  death,  1 154. 

HENRY  II.  the  eldeft  fon  of  Maude,  fucceeded.  Me  was 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  princes  in  his  time,  not  more  by  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  than  by  his  own  pcrfonal  abilities^  Be* 
fides  England,  he  poflefied  fome  of  the  fined  provinces  in  France; 
to  all  which  he  added  a  confiderable  part  of  Ireland  by  conqoeft* 
During  mod  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  embroiled  in  difputet 
with  the  clergy,  chiefly  by  the  violence  and  obllinacy  of  Beeket^ 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  Henry  having  expreflcd,  in  a  paflton, 
his  defire  of  being  rid  of  that  prelate,  four  knights,  who  over« 
heard  it,  went  and  flew  Becket  befdre  the  altar  of  his  own 
church.  Although  this  murder  was  committed  without  Henry's 
inftruftions,  the  public  odium  ranfo  high  againlt  him,  that,' to 
appeafe  it,  he  was  obliged  to  do  penance  before  Becket's  tomb, 
where  he  received  eighty  lafiies  from  the  monks  of  Canterbury. 
The  old  age  of  this  monarch  was  embittered  by  the  undutiful 
behavionr  of  his  children  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  died  curfing 
them,  1 189. 

RICHARD  I.  called  Coeur  de  Lion  from  his  courage,  hav-  , 
ing  engaged  in  the  Crufades,  with  Bfailip  king  of  Francei  on 
'  his  way  to  Palefttne,  took  Meflina  in  Sicily,  and  reduced  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus.  In  the  Uoly  Land  he  performed  prodigies 
of  valour  againft  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  In  his  return 
home,  he  was  arrefted  by  the  Duke  of  Auitria,  and  feat  to 
Henry  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  bafely  retained  him  as 
a  prifoner,  and  exa£^ed  an  immenfe  fum  for  his  ranfom.  Rich« 
ard  was  flain  by  a  wound  he  ceccived  from  an  anow,  while 
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befieging  a  caftle  In  NcKrmandy^  i  igg*    Hk  veigQ  was  a  coiw 
iinued  I'cene  of  oppreffion  and  misfortunes. 

JOHN,  fivnamed .  Lack/and,  cfae  brother  of  Richard,  fuc- 
cecdcd ;  a  mean,  cruel,  perfidious,  and  tyrannical  prioce*  He 
murdered  Arthur,  his  nephew,  who  had  the  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown.  To  fecure  hiiiifelf  againil  an  invafion  from  France, 
he  rcGgned  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  His  ba^ 
rons  taking  up  arms  againft  him,  he  figned  a  charter  of  rights 
and  immunities,  called  Magna  Cbarta^  the  original  copy  of 
which  is  ilill  extant,  and  is  eiteemed  the  foundation  of  Engiifii 
liberty.  John,  however,  foon  after  violated  it;  upon  which 
the  Barons  invited  Lewis,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  to  their  ai&ft- 
auce,  who  became  mafter  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  John 
died, of  grief,  1216. 

HENRY  III*  John's  eldeft  foR,  about  nine  years  of  age,  was 
crowned  at  Gloucefter.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed 
his  guardian,  by  whofe  prudence  and  courage  the  French  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  The  king  of  France,  how- 
ever, continued  in  pofTelTion  of  Normandy.  Henry  proved  a 
feeble  incoaftant  prince.  Having  married  Eleanor^  the. daughter* 
pf  the  Count  of  Provehce,  he  lavilhed  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
on  foreigners  and  favourites.  Montfort^  Earl  of  Letcefter^  a  per« 
ion  of  great  abilities,  but  of  boundlefs  ambition,  taking  adran- 
jtage  of  the  public  difcontents,  excited  the  barons  againft  the 
king.  A  battle  was  at  lad  fought  between  them  near  Lewes, 
in  which  Henry,  his  brother  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  his 
elded  fon  Edward,  with  many  others,  were  taken  prifoners. 
Leiteder  now  directed  .every  thing  according  to  his  pleafure. 
A  national  aCembly,  now  called  a  parliament^  was  held,  to 
which  two  knights  from  every  county,  and  deputies  from  each 
borough,  were  fummoned,  which  was  the  original  of  the  houfi 
tf  Common fi  126^  f  Prince  Edward  making  his  efcape,  and 
coUeAing  an  army,  by  the  affidance  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter, 
attacked  Leiceder»  who  was  defeated  and  flain.  Edward  ha- 
ving re-cdabliOied  his  father's  authority,  fet  out  on  the  lad  era- 
fade,  with  St.  {jCwIs,  kin^  of  France ;  but  whil^  he  was  car- 
rying on  the  war  in  Palcftine  with  the  greated  valour,  he  was 
recalled  by  his  father,  who  found  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  the 
legal  authority  without  him.     Henry  died  1^72. 

EDWARD  L  firnamed  Longjhanhsy  was  a  wife  and  brave 
prince,  but  rigid  and  fevere,  He  fird  made  war  on  the  Welfli, 
and  having  defeated  and  ilain  their  king  Lewellin  in  battle,  {>.n- 
pexed  that  principality  to  the  crown  of  England,  1284.  ^^' 
(on  Edward)  bern  this  year^  was  fird  dylcd  Prince  oftyaUst 

which 
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which  afterwards  became  die  title  of  the  elded  fons  of  tbe  kings 
of  England. 

Albxani»Ri  king  of  Scotland,  having  died  without  male 
iffttCi  and  hts  grand^daug^xter,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of 
Norwaji  having  died  foon  after  him,  federal  competitors  ap- 
peared for  the  crown.    The  chief  of  thefe  were  Robert  Bruce 
and  John  BalioL    Edward  being  chofen  arbiter  between  them^ 
formed  a  defign  of  fubjeAing  that  country  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. With  this  view,  he  determined  in  favour  of  Baliol,  whom 
he  afterwards  treated  rather  as  a  vafial  than  a  king.     This  pro- 
voked Balioi  to  revolt,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  king  o€ 
France,  which  continued  ior  many  ages  after.    Edward  onlf 
wanted  this  pretexts     He  led  an  army  into  Scotland,  and  de- 
feated Balioi ;  who  timidly  fubmitting  himfelf  to  Edward,  and 
tefigning  to  him  his  crown,  was  conduced  a  prifoncr  to  Eng- 
land.   He  then  forced  the  Scots  to  acknowledge  their  fubjec- 
tion ;  and  barbaroully  deftroyed  or  carried  off  all  the  monu- 
ments of  their  hiftory  ;  particularly  a  famous  ftone  on  vi^ich 
their  kings  ufed  to  be  crowned,  and  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in 
Weftminlker  Abbey.— Edward  next  engaged  in  a  v^ar  with 
France.     The  Scots  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  made  ati 
effort  to  recover  their  liberty.    They  were  chicly  animated  to 
this  by  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  a  perfon  of  the  mod  herotc 
vak>ur,  who  defeated  the  Engliih  in  repeated  engagements.  Hi« 
fttccefs  raifed  the  jealoufy  of  his  countrymen.     In  a  battle  with 
Edward,  near  Falkirk,  Cumming»  the  moft  powerful  noblematx 
in  Scotland,  deferred  him,  which  determined  the  fate  of  the 
day.    At  laft,  by  the  treachery  of  a  friend,  called  Monteith, 
Wallace  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who,  moft 
ungeneroufly,  put  him  to  death,  at  London,  as  a  traitor.     All 
Scotland  now  Teemed  to*  be  reduced  ;  but  Robert  Bmce^  fon  to 
Robert  the  competitor  for  the  crown,  making  his  efcape  from 
the  Engliih  court,  again  roufed  his  countrymen  to  affert  theit 
independence.     Being  oppofed  by  Gumming,  he  flew  him  with 
his  own  hand.     Upon  hearing  this,  Edward,  tranfported  with 
-rage,  made  preparations  for  a  fifth  expedition  againil  Scotland, 
determined,  to  ufe  his  own  expreflioh,  to  deftroy  it  fr6m  fea  t(» 
fsa;  but  he  was  prevented  by  death,  1307. 

EDWARD  II.  iirnamed  Carnarvon^  was  a  weak  imprudent 
prince,  and  a  flave  to  favourites ;  firft  to  Gavedon  a  foreigner, 
and  after  he  was  cut  off  by  the  barons,  to  Hugh  Spencer,  a 
young  nobleman,  who  met  with  the  fame  fate.  Edward  for 
fome  time  difcontinued  the  war  againft  the  Scots.  But  in  the 
year  13 14,  having  led  a  nubierous  army  into  Scotland,  he 
received  a  memorable  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  near  Stirling ; 

after 
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after  wiixch  Kkig'  Robert  Bruce  carried  the  war  into  Eoglaiuf. 

Ifabella,  daughter  to  the  French  king,  Edward's  queen,  enter- 
ing into  a  criminal  conne£lion  with  Roger  Mortimer^  and  by 
his  ailillance  having  formed  a  party  ^England,  made  war  upon 
her  hufband.  She  took  him  prifoner,  and  (hut  him  up  in  Berk* 
ley  cadie,  where  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  1328. 

EDWARD  III.  was  at  firfl  kept  under  the  controul  of  Mor« 
timer  and  his  mother  \  but  he  foon  fet  himfelf  at  freedom*  Mor- 
timer was  publicly  executed  for  his  crimes,  and  Ifabella  confined 
'  for  life*    Edward  laying  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  quartered  the  arms  of  that  country  with  thofe  of 
England,  with  this  motto,  Dieu  et  tnon  droit ;  God  and  my  right, 
At  Crefly,  he  defeated  ^  fuperior  army  of  the  French  under 
their  king  Philip,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  his  fon  EDWARD» 
.called  the  Black  Prince^  from  the  colour  of  his  armour,  only 
fixteen  years  of  age,  1346*     He  took  Calais  after  a  year's  fiege. 
During  his  abfence,  the  Scots,  ravaging  the  borders  of  England, 
were  defeated  by  bis  Q^een  Philippa,  and  their  King  David 
taken  prifoner.    Edward,  upon  Jiis  return,  inftituted  the  order 
4>f  the  Garter,  ^ith  this  device,  Honi  foit  qui  mal  y  penfey  Evil 
to  him  wko  evil  thinks,  1350.    The  war  with  France  being  r6* 
iiewed>  the  French,  although  mpre  than  double  the  nuipber  of 
'  the  Englifh,  received  a  dreadful  overthrow  at  Poidiers,  where 
John  their  King,  and  his  fon,  were  made  prifoners  by  the  Black 
Prince,  who  added  to  the  glory  of  the  viflory,  by  his  generous 
behaviour  after  it,  I356*. 

Edward  was  not  fo  fortunate  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign* 
The  Blaqk  Prince,  after  he  had  reftored  Peter  the  Cruel  to  the 
tlirone  of  Caftile,  was  fetzed  with  a  confumption,  which  cut 
him  off,  1372.  England  was  exhaufted  by  fo  many  fruitlefs 
expeditions.  The  provinces  in  France  revolted.  Th^  King 
himfelf  was  enflaved  by  a  miftrefs,  Alice  Piers  ;  which  loft  him 
the  confidence  of  his  fubje^s.     He  died  1377* 

In  this  reign  the  woollen  manufadlory  was  firft  eftabliflied  in 

England. John  Wickliffe  firft  began  to  preach  againft  the 

abufes  of  Popery.     His  followers  were  called  Wicklijius  or 
Xtollaras, 

RICHARD  II.  fon  to  the  Black  Prince,  fucceeded,  when 
4^nly  eleven  years  old.  During  his  minority,  the  French  in- 
fefted  the  coafts^  burnt  Portfmoi^th  and  feveral  other  places  i 

*  The  CTeoing  after  the  battle,  hefiood  by  the  king  of  France  while  at  fopper,  aad 
Aewed  him  every  matk  of  refpeft.  When  they  made  their  entry  into  London,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  rode  on  a  little  b!ack  nag,  by  the  king  of  France*s  fide,  who  WIS 
mounted  on  a  flaCely  white  couifer,  adorned  With  cofiJy  trappbga.    Bsfm* 

*  • 
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tod  the  Scqrs  ravaged  the  borders.  The  rigorous  exaflion  of  a 
poll-tax  raifed  an  infurredion,  which  began  in  Eflex,  and  waft 
beaded  hj  one  Ball,  a  prlefti  and  W alter ^  a  tyler,  hence  called 
Wat  TtLER.  The  infurgents  marched  to  London,  to  the 
number  of  100,000,  where  they  committed  the  moft  horrible 
ezcefles.  They  maflacred  the  primate,  the  chancellor,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  perfonages.  The  yoimg 
king  had  the  courage  to  go  out  and  hold  a  conference  with  them* 
Walworth^  the  Mayor  of  London,  who  accompanied  him,  ^za 
fo  offended  with  the  infolence  of  Tyler,  that,  not  reflefling  on 
the  danger  he  incurred,  be  ftunned  him  with  a  blow  of  hit 
mace ;  and  Philpot  an  alderman,  riding  up,  thruft  his  fword 
through  his  body.  The  king  and  his  attendants  muft  inevitably 
have  periftied,.  If  Richard,  although  only  (ixfeen  years  of  kge, 
had  not,  with  amazing  prefence  of  mind,  allayed  the  fury  of 
the  mob,  by  offering  himfelf  as  their  leader,  and  promiCng  to 
grant  what  they  deQred.  Their  principal  demands  were,  that 
all  flaves  ihould  be  fet  free,  and  that  all  commonages  (hould  be 
opened  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  But  this  promife  was 
not  kept  to  them  after  they  difperfed,  many  of  them  being  exe* 
cuted  without  mercy,  which  greatly  alienated  the  affeAions  of 
the  people  from  the  king  ;  and  his  imprudence  and  tyrannical 
behaviour  procured  him  the  eiimity  of  the  nobles.<— He  unjuftly 
baniflied  his  coufin  Henry  Duke  of  Herefoi;d,  on  occaGon  of  a. 
quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  fa« 
ther,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth  fon  to  Ed- 
ward HL  confifcated  his  eftate;  on  which  account,  while 
Richard  was  employed  in  quelling  an  infurre£kion  in  Ireland, 
Henry,  now  Duke  of  Lancafter,  landed  in  TorkQiire,  where 
he  was  foon  joined  by  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  up- 
wards of  60,000  men.-«*Richard  wasdivefted  of  the  crown,  and 
fome  time  after  periOied  by  a  violent  death  in  Pomfret  caftle, 
Jan.  1400. 

Thus  began  the  conteft  betwixt  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  which  fome  years  after  deluged  the  kingdom  with 
blood. 

HENRY  IV.  had  feveral  confpiracies  formed  agati\^  him, 
which  he  fuppreffed  with  great  ability,*  but  tarnifhed  his  fuccefs 
by  putting  to  death  many  of  the  nobility.  The  Welflx  being 
excited  to  revolt  by  Owen  Glendour,  were  fubdued.  The 
Scots  likewife  commencing  hoftilities,  were  defeated ;  and  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  in 
his  way  to  France,  being  taken  by  the  Englifli,  was  detained  a» 
«  prifoner  by  Henry, 

In 


la  this  reTgrl,  the  tights  of  the  G>nitnon8  in  parltainehi,  ttia 
♦he  form  of  their  cltdioT\>  inxt  firft  afcertained;  Wiliwm 
Sawtree^  and  a  few  others,  the  fcholars  of  Wicklitfe,  were 
burnt  for  herefy.  The  u(b  of  gfeat  guns  was  introduced  into 
Engiandj  although  fome  fay  that  they  were  nfed  at  the  battk  of 
*  Creffy;— Henry  died,  ailno  14I3. 

HENRY  V.  while  Prinec  of  Wales,  had  been  guilty  of  fc- 
Tcial  excefles.  F(e  had  aflronted  a  judge  on  the  bench,  Stir 
Wtlliam  Gafcoigne^  who  ordered  him  to  prifon.  But  upon  his^ 
acceflion  to  the  throne^  he  difmiiTed  ait  his  former  companions. 
The  perfecution  againft  the  Wickliffites  was  tontinded  >  and  to* 
firike  the  greater  terror,  Oldcafllt  Lord  Cobham,  among  others, 
was  given  up  to  the  cler^,  who  put  him  to  death  with  the 
pratcft  tortures. — Henry,  taking  advantage  of  the  infancy  of 
Charles  King  of  France^  and  the  troubles  in  which  that  coun- 
try was  involved  by  the  faQions  of  the  Duke  6f  Biifgundy,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  demanded  the  reAitution  of  Normandy^ 
and  of  the  other  provinces  formerly  pofleifed  by  the  Engliih  ; 
which  being  refufed,  he  landed  an  army  of  near  fifty  tboCtfaad 
men  at  Havre-de- Grace,  Aug.  21,  1415,  and  took  Harffeur 
after  an.  ebdinate  defence*  But  his  troops  being  greatly  di« 
miniQied  by  difeafes  and  fatigue,  he  had  eroded  the  Somme, 
and  was  returning  to  Calais,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
French  army>  at  lead  four  times  his  number,  near  fhe  caftle  of 
Agincourt*  Henry^  however,  by  the  valour  of  the  Engliih, 
and  the  impetuofity  of  the  enemy,  gained  a  complete  vidory, 

oa.  25. 

Afterwards,  uniting  himfelf  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy^ 
and  marrying  Catherine,  the  French  king's  daughter  by  Ifabclla 
'  of  Bavaria,  he  was  declared  regent  of  France  during  thelife- 
time  of  Charles,  and  heir  to  the  crown  after  his  death ;  which 
appointment  was  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The 
Dauphin  was  excluded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  killed  at  an  interview  by  fom^ 
of  his  attendants,  to  revenge  the  affaflination  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  Dauphin's  affairs  were  favcd  from  ruin  by  the 
feafon^ble  aflfiftancc  of  feven  tboufand  Scots,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  ^ohn  Str/art  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  having  defeated  and 
flain  Henry's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  at  Beauge  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  made  Conftable  of  France.  Henry  himfelf,  while 
profecuting  bis  conquefts,  was  cut  olFby  a  pleuritic  diforder, 
m  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  1422.  Charles  VL  of 
France  died  foon  after  him,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  Dauphin: 
Charles  VIL 

HENRY 
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Henry  VI.  fucceeded  his  father  when  only  nine  montba 
<>1<3,  and  fomc  years  after  was  crowned  King  of  France  at 
Paris.  The  Duhe  of  Bedford^  his  uncle,  was  appointed  Pro- 
teftor  of  England,  and  the  Duhe  o/Gloucefter^  his,  brother,  to 
govern  in  his  abfence.  Bedford  carried  on  the  war  in  France 
for  fome  time  with  great  fuccefs,  ahd  fubdued  the  grcateft  part 
of  that  kingdom.  At  laft^  being  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Orleans,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  by  Joahd*Arcp 
or  t])e  Maid  of  Orleans^  affairs  on  a  fudden  took  an  unfavouri- 
able  turn.  The  French,  anihiated  by  this  wonderfbl  woman^ 
whom  they  belieted  to  be  infpired,  were  every  wliere  vido- 
rious.  Agreeably  to  hex'  predi^ion,  (he  crowned  the  French 
King  atRheims.  But  afterwards  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
•of  the  Eogiifh,  flie  Was  by  them  cruelly  burnt  at  RoUen  as  % 
forcercfs.  Bedford,  who  had  always  condu6led  himfelf  witl]i 
the  greateft  valour  and  prudence,  dying,  anno  1436,  the  Eng* 
lifli  were  in  a  Ihort  time  difpoflefTed  of  all  their  conquefts,  ex- 
cept Calais,  notwithftanding  the  brave  efforts  of  Talbot  Earl  of 
Shrcwfbury  to  fupport  them.  '  - 

Hcnrv,  having  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  difcovered  the 
ftrongeft  marks  of  weaknefs  and  incapacity:  at  times  he  was 
fubjeQ  to  fits  of  madnefs*  He  married  Margartt  of  Anjou^  a 
vpoman  of  great  fpirit  and  abilities,  but  ambitious  and  revenge* 
ful.  By  intermeddling  in  the  adminiftration  of  government^ 
(he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  nobility*  The  Duke  of  York 
now  began  to  aflcrt  his  right  to  the  crown.  He  was  defcendcd 
from  Lionel  third  fon  to  £<|ward  III.  fo  that  he  had  a  prior 
claim  to  that  of  Henry.  The  enfign  of  York  was  a  white  rofe, 
that  of  Lancafler  a  red.  The  two  parties  came  to  an  engage- 
ment at  St.  Alban's,  where  York  was  vi&orious,  and  the  King 
taken  prifoner,  1455.  An  accommodation  was  now  agreed 
upon;  but  the  war  foon  broke  out  afrefti.  The  Kinp's  army 
was  again  defeated  near  Southampton  by  the  EarlofWarwch^ 
the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  England,  called  the  King-maker^ 
and  Henry  once  more  made  prifoner.  But  the  Queen  having 
colleded  an  army  in  the-north,  gained  a  complete  viftory  over 
ber  enemies  at  Wakefield.  The  Duke  of  York  was  (lain  in 
battle ;  and  his  fon,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  murdered  by  Clifford 
in  cold  blood.  The  Duke's  head  was  fixed  upon  the  walls  of 
York,.  1460.  The  Queen  gained  a  fecond  viflory  over  War- 
wick at  St.  Alban's,  in  confequencc  of  which  her  hufb^tnd  was 
again  fet  at  liberty  ;  but  Edward  the  young  Duke  ol  York, 
fupported  by  Warwick,  was  preparing  to  revenge  his  father's 
death  with  redoubled  fevcrity. 
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EDWARD  IV.  was  proclaimed  King  at  London,  4^1  March 
1461.     He  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Queen's  forcea 
at  Towton  in  Yorkfliire,  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  near 
forty  thoufaud  on  both  fides  are  faid  to  have  fallen.     Margaret 
fled  with   her  hufband  and  fon  to  Scotland  for  protedion. 
Edward  now  took  down  the  head  of  his  father  from  the  walls 
of  York|  and  put  up  the  heads  of  the  conquered  generals  in  its 
dead.     Margaret  made  another  effort  to  retrieve  her  affairs, 
but  without  fuccefs.     Her  hufband  once  more  became  a  cap- 
tive, and  fbe,  with  difficulty,  made  her  efcape  with  her  fon  to 
glanders.     Edward  falling  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Woodvillc, 
widow  to  Sir  John  Grey,  married  her,  while  Warwick  was 
negociating  a  match  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  (ifter  to  the  Queen 
of  France ;    on   which  account  Warwick,  thinking  himfelf 
affronted,  and  being  otherwife  ill-ufed  by  Edward,  deferted 
bis  caufe ;  and  attacking  him  by  furprife,  made  him  a  prifoner. 
But  Edward  making  his  efcape,  and  raifing  forces,  obliged 
Warwick  to  fly  to  France.     There  becoming  reconciled  to 
Margaret,  he  returned  at  the.  head  of  an  army,  obliged  Edward 
to  fly  to  Holland,  and  reinflated  Henry  on  the  throne.    But 
Edward  being  fupplied  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  money 
and  a  few  troops,  returned  to  England,  and  being  joined  by 
his  partifaus,  fought  the  battle  of  Barnet,  in  which  Warwick 
was  defeated  and  flain,  147 1.    He  foon  after  defeated  Mar- 
garet at  Tewkt^ibury  \  where  (he  herfelf  was  made  prifoner, 
together  with  her  fon  Prince  Edward,  a  youth  of  about  nine- 
teen,  who  making  a  fpirited  anfwer  to  a  tjueflion  put  to  him 
by  the  King,  was  (truck  on  the  mouth  by  that  barbarous  mo- 
narch with  his  gauntlet.     Whereupon  Richard  Duke  of  Glou* 
ce0er,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  King's  brothers,  bafely 
dlfpatched  him,  unarmed,  witlTtBeir  daggers.     Richard  is  faid 
alfo  to  have  murdered  King  Henry  VI.  a  few  ^lays  after  in  pri- 
fon.    Margriret  was  ranfomed  by  Lewis  XI.  King  of  France, 
and  furvived  her  nrisfortuncs  only  a  few  years.     Edward  cxer- 
cifed  horrible  cruelties  on  his  enemies ;  at  the  fame  time  de- 
voting himfelf  to  riot  and  debauchery.  ,  He  died,  anno  1483, 
in  the  forty-fccond  year  of  his  age. 

During  thefe  diflurbances,  printing  was  firft  introduced  at 
London,  anno  147 1,  by  Caxton^  a  merchant. 

EDWARD  V.  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  when  his  fa- 
ther died.  He  was  put  under  the  charge  of  theEail  of  Rivtrs, 
brother  to  the  Queen.  But  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  bciog 
declared  Protedlor  of  the  kingdom  by  the  privy  council,  and 
having  beheaded  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and  Lord  Haftings,  got  the 

King 
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Tii  mi  his  brother ,  the  Duke  of  York  into  his  power ;  and 
bj  the  affiftance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ufurped  the 
crown;  The  two  princes  were  aflallinated  in  the  Tower,  a  few 
months'  after  their  father's  death.  The  parliament,  as  ufual| 
ratified  the  right  of  the  mod  powerful. 

RICHARD  III.  wiled  Crouch-back,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
teward  of  his  crimes.  Buckingham,  difgufted  at  his  negle£t^ 
determined  to  fet  up  Henty  Earl  of  Richmond,  defcended  froih 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  as  his  rival.  But  his  intentions  being 
difcovered  too  foon,  he  Was  taken  and  beheaded.  Richmond 
however  ftill  profccutcd  his  claim.  Haviiig  received  fome  troopd 
front  Chatles  VIII.  of  France,  he  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Wales 
with  only  2000  men  -,  but  was  fOon  joiiled  by  a  conOderable 
nunibeT  of \he  Englifh.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Bofworih  near 
Lciceftcr,  in  which,  by  the  defettion  of  Lord  Stanley  with 
)ooo  ihen,  Richard  Was  defeated  and  flain,  lad  Auguft  1485. 
By  his  death  the  race  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  became  txtm&^ 
after  having  been  in  poiTeffion  of  the  crown  3  jo  years.  Thus 
alfo  ended  die  conteft  betwixt  the  hdufes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
^hich  had  lafted  for  thirty  years,  and  in  which  above  100,000 
Aien  arre  faid  to  have  loft  their  lives. 

HtofRT  VII.  was  grandfon  to  Owen  Tudor^  whd  married 
Gatberine  the  widow  of  Henry  V*  He  was  defcended  from  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter  by  his  mother.  But  bis  title  to  the  crown 
was  not  without  exception.  He  married  Matgatet  daughter  to 
Edward  IV.  and  thus  united  the  right  of  the  houfe  of  York  to 
his  own.  Henry  was  a  wife  prince,  but  jealous  of  his  aiitho* 
rity.  •  He  fantnbled  the  pdwer  of  the  barons,  and  made  many 
ilfeful  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  pro- 
moting the  happinefs  of  his  people.  His  tranquillity  wa$*  for 
fcferal  years  ditturbedby  two  impoftors  fet  up  by  his  enemies, 
Lamhert  Shnnel^  who  perfonated  the  Eirl  of  Warwick,  fon  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  had  confined  in  the  Tower; 
^y^^  Perkin  Warbeckf' vr\io  pretended  to  be  the  Duke  of  York, 
brother  to  Edward  V,  They430th  fell  into  Henry's  power. 
Simnel  continued  to  enjoy  a  mean  em'ployment  in  the  King's 
fcrvice  during  his  life ;  and  Warbeck,  attempting  to  make  his 
^capc  from  the  Tower  with  the  innocent  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Acy  were  both  put  to  death. 

•  Arthur,  the  King's  eldeft  fon,  efpoufed  Catherine  of  Arra- 
Son,fifter  to  Charles  V.  who  brought  liim  a  great  dowry;  and 
he  dying  in  a  fiiott  time,  (he  was,  by  a  difpenfation  from  the 
Pope,  given  to  Henry  his  brother.  Margaret,  the  King's  eldeft 
^ughtcr,  was  married  10  James  IV.  of  Scotland.    The  chief 
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wcaknefs  of  Henry  was  his  too  great  love  pf  money^  wbidi  \tA 
him  to  do  many  arbitrary  things.  Epfom  aqd  Dudley  ^ftxt  tbc 
indruments  of  his  exadiods.  When  he  died^  anno  15091  he 
vl^ft  in  his  treafury  i^SoOyOooI.  an  immenfe  fum  for  tbofe  times* 
His  parfimony  is  thought  to  have  prevented  his  becoming  maf- 
ter  of  the  Weft- Indies^  as  Columbus  offered  his  fprvtces  to  him^ 
before  he  applied  to  the  court  of  Spaim  Henry  however  q&ade 
dmendsy  by  encouraging  Sebajlian  Cahot^  2  native  of  Briltol^  who 
difcovered  the  main  land  of  North  America,  1498. 

HENRY  Vin.  aged  1^,  began  bis  reign  with  promiG^g  ap« 
pearancesy  but  proved  in  the  end  a  capricious  and  cruel  tyrant. 
He  difTipated  the  treafures  amaiTed  by  his  father  with  a  fo^ilh 
profufion.  Epfom  and  Dudley  were  executed  to  gratify  the 
people.  During  the  greateft  part  of  his  reign,  Henqr  was  di- 
re£ted  by  Cardinal  Wolset,  who  gained  his  favour  kj  the 
meaned  compliances,  but  behaved  to  otheirs  with  the  moft 
arrogant  haughtinefs.  Ambitioua  of  becoming  Fop«y  be  pfc- 
vailed  on  the  King  to  take  part  in. the  wars  on  the.  continent,. 
as  fuited  bis  own  afpiring  views,  or  gratified  his  refentment^ 
without  any  regard  to  the  intereffs  of  his  country.  While 
flenry  was  abfent  on  an  expedition  agarnft  France,  in  which 
he  gained  a  viftory  iu  what  w;is  calkd  iU  httie  of  tie  Spyrs^ 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy's  flight,  the  Scots  making  an 
inroad  on  the  borders,  ,were  defeated  by  the  Earlofiurry  at 
Fipwde/i^  and  their  King,  Jam^ilV,  flain,  with  the  flower  of 
the  Scotch  nobility,  9th  September  151,3, 

The  Reformation  haying  been  begun  in  Germany  hjMartift 
Lutker  15 1 8,  Henry  wrote  a  book  againft  him,  on  which  ;ic- 
count  he  received  from  Pope  Leo.X.  ih^titXzoi  Defender  tfthf 
Faiths  1521. 

Henry  fallingr  ip  love  vith  Anne  BuUetSf  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  the  Queen,  began  Co  exprefs fcrup]es  about  tbclaw- 
fulnefs  of  his  marriage,  ^nd  therefore  applied  to  Pope  Clement 
VII.  for  a  divorce*  The  clelays  he  met  with  in  this  prbccfs 
for  fix  years  occafioned  the  fall  of  Wolfey,  who  being  ftfippcd 
of  his  immeitfe  power  and  polleffions,  died  of  grief,  1530-  At 
iaft  the  divorce  being  finally  rtfufed  him,  from  fearot  Ae  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  Catherine's  brother,  Henry  refolved  to  fcpa* 
rate  himfclf  altogether  fiom  the  church  of  Rome.  His  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  was  diiTqlved,  and  that  with  Anne  BullcQ 
confirmed  by  Cranni*fr,  a  pcrfon  o£  great  worth  and  learmng> 
wlio  was  made  Archhiihop  of  Canterbury  for  his  ferviccs  in 
this  affair,  15S3.     Upon  this  Henry  being  excommunicated  by 

the  Pope,  by  the  authority  of  parliament  abolifhed  the  P'P*^ 
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power  in  England,  and  fupprefled  all  the  monafterxes,  to  the 
number  of  645,  together  with  the  colleges  and  religious  houfes; 
by  which  great  revenues  werp  procured,  but  at  the  fame  time 
many  perfons  redueed  to  poverty.  The  King  being  declared 
head  of  the  chorth,  dfew  up  a  certain  form  of  belief  in  fix 
articles,  called  the  Blcody  SiafuU,  ^filled  with  various  inconfift- 
cncies,  which  all  were  required  to  embrace  j  and  fuch  as  re- 
fufcd,  whether  Papifts  or  Lutherans,  were  committed  to  the 
flames.     Many  of  both  defcriptions  fufFered. 

Anne  Bullen  having  lod  the  King's  afFedtions,  was  upon  a 
flight  pretence  condemned  ahd  executed,  May  19*  IS3<5« 
Her  daughter  Elizabeth  wns  declared  incapable  of  inheriting  the 
crown,  as  Mary  the  daughter  of  Catherine  had  been  before. 
The  very  next  day  after  the  execution,  Henry  married  Jane  Sey^ 
tnour^  who  died  the  year  following,  after  having  been  delivered 
of  a  fon  called  Edward.  His  next  wdfc  was  yftiM  of  C/eves, 
whom,  on  account  of  diflike,  he  foon  difmifled;  and  then 
married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
being  conyi£led  of  criminal  conduft  before  marriage,  was  be- 
headed, with  feveral  of  her  relations.  His  I  aft  wife  was  Ca* 
ihirine  Parr^  a  widow,  who  narrowly  efcapcd  being  brought  to 
the  ftake,  for  her  religious  opinions.  Henry's  cruelty  increafed 
with  his  years.  Few  days  pafled  without  fome  dreadful  execu- 
tion. The  brave  Earl  of  Surry  was  put  to  death  without  a 
crime  being  proved  againft  him ;  and  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  to  have  fuffered  next  day,  but  was  faved  by  Hen- 
ry's own  death,  who  died  of  corpulence,  and  an  ulcer  in  his  legj 
aSth  January,  1547. 

In  thisf  reign  the  Bible  was  firft  printed  in  Englifli ;  Wales 
was  united  with  England  \  Ireland  was  created  a  khigdom ;  and 
Henry  took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland, 

EDWARD  VI.  was  nine  years  old  when  his  father  died. 
His  uncle  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  created  Duke  of 
Somerfet^  was  made  Proteftor  j  who,  by  the  affiftance  of  Cran- 
mer,  completed  the  reformation  in  religion ;  not,  however,  with- 
out feveral  infurrcftions.  Having  marched  into  Scotland,  to 
compel  the  Scots  to  give  their  young  Queen  Mary  in  marriage  to 
Edward,  he  defeated  them  with  great  flaughter  in  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  and  with  little  lofs  on  his  own  fide.  He  was  prevented 
from  improving  his  vi6lory,  by  fa£lions  raifed  again  It  him  by 
his  enemies  at  home.  At  the  i»cad  of  thefe  was  his*  own  bro- 
ther, the  Lord  Admiral,  who  was  tried  for  his  crimrs,  and  be- 
headed, chiefly  at  the  in  (ligation  of  Dudley  j  Earl  of  Warwick, 
((rctwards  Duke  of  Northumberland^  by  whofe  machinations, 
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fome  time  after,  the  ProtcjEioT  himfclf  was  firft  divefted  of  hi| 
power,  and  then  beheaded  1551.  Northumberlaod  being 
thus  placed  at  the  head  of  afl^irs,  having  married  his  (op  to 
Zady  Jane  Grey^  (niece  to  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Ducbefs  of  Suf- 
folky  his  youngeft  filler,  firft  married  to  Lewis  XII*  of  France,) 
a  young  lady  aged  fixteen,  of  furprifing  accompli(hments,  pre- 
vailed on  Edward  to  make  a  will,  fettling  the  fucc^flion  on  her, 
in  preference  to  his  own  fifters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  ^dwsrd 
died  of  a  confumption,  6th  of  July,  15539  in  the  feyenth  yeap 
'  of  his  reign.  He  is  faid  to  have  difcoyered  amiable  difpoGtions, 
and  to  have  made  fprprifing  progrefs  in  learning  for  his  age« 
Northumberland  caufed  Lady  Jane  Orey  to  be  proclaimed 
Queen  much  againft  hetowp  inclination.  But  the  people  rofe 
in  different  parts,  in  favour  of  the  fightfiil  heir,  anfi  Northumr 
^erland  was  deferted  by  his  own  folcAers. 

MARY  was  declared  Queen  with  the  genera)  conci|rrei)ce  of 
the  people.  Northumberland  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  were 
beheaded,  and  what  moved  particular  compaflion.  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  her  hufband  Lord  Guildford  Dudley. 

Mary  had  proniifed  to  h|;r  adherents  to  leave  religion  as  flie 
found  it.  But  (he  foon  violated  her  promife.  Popery  was 
redored,  and  the  laws  agaiiift  heretics  renewed.  Such  as  did 
not  comply  with  this  change  were  cpmmittcd  to  the  flames. 
Hooper  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  Ridley  bifhop  of  London,  Lati- 
mer bifiiop  of  Worcefter,  Cranmer  archbi(hop  pf  Canterboryi 
Rogers,  Saunders,  and  Taylor,  eminent  clergymen,  with  xnapy 
others,  fuffered  with  aftonifliing  JFortitude.  Gardiner  blthop 
of  Winchefter,  and  Bonner  bifhop  of  Londqn,  were  th^  ^*4 
promoters  of  thefe  fanguinary  meafures.  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
Pope's  legate,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Queep,  was  againft 
them. 

Mary  efpoufed  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  as  fi^rious  a  bigot  as 
hcrfclf,  who  engaged  her  in  a  war  with  France,  in  which 
Calais  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guife.  Qrief  at  this  lofS} 
and  other  mortifications,  fhortened  the  Qucen's'Hfe.  She  died 
of  a  dropfy,  17th  November,  1558,  in  the  forty-third  yea( 
of  her  age.  'Weakncfs  and  bigotry  were  the  caufes  of  he( 
cruelty. 

ELIZABETH  was  twenty. five  years  old  ^ben  flie  f^ic^eedcd 
her  fifler.  She  was  pofleiftd  of  furprifing  abilities  and  grcat- 
nefs  of  mind,  but  naturally  arbitrary  and  feyere;  not  amiable 
as  a  woman,  but  illuflrious  as  a  queen.  She  was  particularly 
remarkable  for  difguifing  her  own  fentiments.  During  the 
former  reign  ihe  had  been  confined  on  account  of  her  religioni 
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aod  wa«  {n  danger  of  fuffering  for  it.  Wlrile  in  prifon,  (be  im- 
provicd'  herfelf,  by  ftudying  tbe  languages  and  fciences*  When 
raifed  to  the  throne,  (hie  reftored  the  Proteftant  re]igion»  and 
eftabli(hed  that  form  of  worihip  which  is  ftill  retained  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Philip  of  Spain,  her  fifter's  hufband» 
adced  her  in  marriage,  but  was  reje&cd.  Various  other  matches 
were  afterwards  propofed  to  her,  none  of  which  (he  ever  chofe 
to  accept.'  Elizabeth  was  chiefly  diftingui(hcd  by  her  political 
fagacity  and  difcemment,  which  enabled  her  to  furmount  the 
niany  difficulties  with  which,  upon  her  acceiTion  to  the  throne^ 
(he  was  furrounded.  Shc/affifted  the  Prote(tants  in  Germany 
and  France,  aided  the  Dutch  in  their  revolt  againft  Philip ;  and 
by  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  obtained  the  afcendancy 
in  the  dire£lion  of  afiairs  in  that  country.  In  (hort,  during  the 
whole  of  her  glorious  reign,  (he  may  be  faid  to  have  maintained 
the  balance  of  Europe.  She  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  her 
minii^ers,  Cecil  and  Walfingham,  but  not  fo  in  her  favourites  \ 
Dudley,  created  Earl  of  Leicefter,  and  Devereux  Earl  of  Eflex. 
Although  not  handfome,  (he  was  vain  of  her  perfon,  and  fond 
of  flattery.  Her  memory  is  chiefly  tarnifhed  by  her  cruel  and 
unjuft  treatment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  who  having  fled  to 
her  for  prote£lion,  was  confined  to  prifon  for  eighteen  years, 
and  then  beheaded  for  being  concerned  in  Babing ton's  confpi- 
racy,  which  was  formed  chiefly  to  procure  her  freedom,  1587. 

Philip  having  long  determined  to  invade  England  with  his 
whole  force,  in  1588  fent  againft  it  a  powerful  armament, 
called  the  Invincible  Armada^  which  being  defeated  by  the  Englifh 
8eet  under  Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  was  afterwards 
ovenaken  by  a  ftorm,  fo  that  few  of  the  Spani(h  (hips  reco- 
vered their  ports.  '  *  . 

Some  years  after,  Howard  and  EfTex  being  fent  on  an  expe« 
dition  againft  Spain^  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Cadizi 
burning  the  (hips  in  the  harbour,  1596. 

The  Irifli  having  rebelled  under  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  were 
fubdued  by  Lord  Montjoy,  1603. 

Elizabeth  died  24th  March  1603,  of  a  deep  melancholy,  oc* 
cafioned,  it  is  faid,  by  remorfe  for  the  death  of  Eflex,  who  had 
been  ejcecuted  for  treafon.     With  her  ended  the  houfe  of  Tudor. 

In  this  reign,  the  Eaft-India  Company  was  firft  eftablifhed  ; 
&>  Francis  Drake  and  Cavendjfl)  failed  round  the  globe ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh^  at  his  own  expence,  fettled  a  colony  in  Virginia. 

At  this  time  flourilhed  the  poets  Shaiefpeare  and  Spcnfers  and 
alfo  Francis  Bacon^  Lord  Verttlam>  the  father  of  modern  or    ' 
eiperimental  philofophy. . 
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JAMES  I.  and  VI.  of  Scotjand,  defcended  from  Margaret 
daughter  to  Henry  VII.  fucceeded.  He  aflumed  tke  tide  of 
King  of  Great  Britain.  He  attempted  to 'unite  thetwoking* 
doms  together,  but  without  fuccefS)  owin^  to  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Englifli.  A  plot  was  formed  by  fome  Papifts  to  blow  up 
the  King  and  Parliament,  called  the  Gunptnvder  phty  but  it  was 
happily  difcovered,  Nov.  5,  1605. 

James  maintained  peace  with  his  neighbours  during  the 
whole  of  his  reign.  The  kingdom  continued  to  increafe  in 
trade  and  opulence.  A  fpirit  of  freedom  began  to  be  diffufed 
among  all  ranks,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  did  not  conform, 
to  the  Church  of  £iigland,  called  Dijfenters^  gx  Puritans.  James 
'entertained  high  notions  of  his  prerogative  or  regal  authority, 
and  often  harangued  his  parliament  on  this  topic ;  but  they 
were  not  difpofed  tamely  to  yield  to  his  pretenGons.  Hence 
arofe  continual  jarrings  between  them.  James's  affeclation  of 
learning  rendered  him  the  obje£l  of  ridicule  ;  and  his  partiality 
to  favourites,  whom  hechofe  for  the  moll  frivolous  accompUQi- 
ments,  expofed  him  to  contempt.  His  firft  favourite  was  Ro^ 
bert  Carr^  created  Earl  of  S^merftt ;  and  after  hira  Georgt  ViU 
fiersy  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Being  difappointed  in  his  fcheme  of  matching  his  fon  Charles 
to  the  Infanta  of  bpain,  he  agreed  to  his  marrying  Henrietta  of 
France,  whom  Charles  had  privately  feen,  in  his  romantic  ex-* 
pedition  to  Spain  with  the  Duke  of/Buckingham. 

Elizabeth^  the  king's  eldeft  daughter,  was  married  to  the 
Elector  Pa)<itine,  who  being  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  was, 
by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  not  only  expelled  from  thence,  but 
alfo  from  his  hereditary  dominions.  SOPHIA,  their  daughter, 
married  the  Duke  of  Hanover  -,  from  whom  our  prefent  royal 
family  is  defcended.  James  was  much  blamed  for  not  affording 
n^ore  effectual  alFillance  to  his  fon-in-law.  He  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  Iieland,  and  hence  by  fome  is 
ftylcd  the  Ir'iPj  Legijlaior.  Jaoies  died  27th  March  1625, aged 
fifty- nine  years. 

CHARLES  I.  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  favourable  circnm- 
ftances.  But  being  impreffed  by  his  father  with  a  high  fenfe 
of  his  hereditary  or  ifidefeafihle  right,  as  it  was  called,  and 
wanting  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  he  loft  the  afrrdions 
of  his  fuDJecls.  The  parliament  refufing  to  grant  him  lupplieSj 
he  extorted  money  from  the  people  by  force,  under  the  name 
of  logins  or  ber.evcUtices^  monopciteSy  tonnage  and  poundagey  or 
a  tax  upon  mcrchandife,  Jiyip-inoneyy  Sec.  Such  as  refufed 
Ur;rc  imprifjucd,  cr  othcywifc  punilhcd.    John  Hampden,  a 
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•  * 

^Wate  gentleman,  unwilling  to  ftbmit  to  si  tax  ticyt  atftlicrrired 
by  pMrliament,  being  rated  for  thip-money  only  at  twenty  ihtU 
liogs,  brought  his  caufe  before  the  rourt  of  exchequer^  where  it 
was  tried  with  great  folcnuiity;  but  he  vas  ca(t.  Bti^king^  " 
ham,  who  had  advifed  thefe  mcafurcSf  was  aHaffidated  at 
Fortfmouth  by  one  Feltorty  an  Irifli  officer,  from  a  private 
grudge,  as  he  was  about  to  embark  on  ati  expedition  for-tbe 
jrelief  of  Rochelle,  a.  1628. 

After  this,  Charles  was  chiefly  fwayed  by  the  advice  oSI^attd, 
Archbi(hop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  IVentivorih^  Earl  o£ 
Utraff&rd.  His  attempting  to  introduce  the  £ngli(h  liturgy 
into  Scotland  excited  that  rution  to  rebel,  1637.  The  Scota 
forming  an  affociation,.  called  the  folemn  league  and  ctrjenanf^ 
raifed  an  army  for  their  defence  under  General  Lefly.  Charles 
inarched  againft  them  i  but  finding  his  troops  pot  difpofed  to 
fight,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Scots,  and  returned  to  £ng-^ 
land,  Aug.  i,  1638. 

This  treaty  was  not  long  obferved.    The  Scots,  ftlmulated 
by  the  maleconteuts  in  England,  again  took  up  arms.     Charles 
therefore  prepared  for  war.     Id  order  to  raife  money,  feveral 
arbitrary  taxes  were  exa£ked  with  great   feverity;  but  ,thefc 
proving  infufficient,  Charles  was  prevailed  on  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment, eleven  years  after  he  had  difcontinued  it;  but  the  Com- 
mons not  complying  with  his  requefts,  he  fuddenly  difiblved  it. 
His  neccfiitie^  however  increafing,  by  the  Scots  invading  Eng- 
land, and  feizing  on  Newcadle  and  other  places,  he  was  again 
pbliged  to  aiTemble  the  parliament,     it  met  Nov.  i,  ii540,  and 
from  its  long  continuance  was  called  the  iong  parliament*     The 
Commons  began  with  petitioning  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances, 
which  was  granted  them.     They  then  proceeded  to  impeacli 
Strafford,  and  fome  time  after  Laud,  who  were  both  condemned 
and  beheaded. '  The  biihops  were  deprived  of  tlieir  feats  in  the 
Houfe  of  Peers.     The  Star  Chamber,  and  I^igh  Commiffion 
court*,  were  abolifhed.     The  King  going  to  Scotland,  Augufi: 
1641^  was  attended  by  a  committee  of  the  Comrmons»  who 
plight  be  fpies  on  his  conduct. 

The  Papin sin  Ireland,  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  revolt,  rofe  in  ilifTerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  maiTa* . 
£red  a  great  number  of  the  Proteftants. 

*  Thefe  two  courts  determined  ifl  a  dircrcti/^nary  or  arbitrjirf  manner;  the  firft  ta- 
<ivU  affa  rs,  and  tlie  fccond  in  ecclefiatlic:)!.  7  ^e  Sta'-  Cbamhfr^  fo  called  from  the 
cieling  being  adorned  \«'iih  fi^ure«  of  btursy  had  fubli (led from  time  imnicroorial  by  the 
common  ia^  uf  the  land,  and  was  conBnneci,  in  certain  c^fni,  by  zGt  uf  parliament, 
a.  1a':'7»  See  Rjf.ifi,  fj.  i<.U.  vcl.  ii  C6z..ir.  3.  The  coMtt  ot'  Higb  Commtfflm  v/z» 
ere^ed  by  Elizabeth,  10  ccrfci^ucncc  of  an  9&  of  j^arliamenr,  pafljed  at  the  te^iamt^ 
9t  her  reign. 
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The  Xtng  relumed  from  Scotland  5th  November,  wbei«  he 
had  made  every  reafonable  conceifion.  Having  discovered  a 
treafonable  correfpondence  between  fome  leading  members  of 
parliament  and  tlie  Scots,  he  gave  orders  to  impeach  LerdKem^ 
Mton,  and  five  commoners,  Pym^  Hampden^  HoHesy  Hajlerig^ 
and  Strode  s  and  next  day  came  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to 
feize  them  hinafelf,  but  they  had  efcaped  afew  minutes  before 
his  entry.  Whereupon  a  proclamation  was  iiTued  for  appre- 
hending them*  The  train-bands  of  the  city  were  raifed  for 
their  prote£tion ;  and  the  mob  became  fo  dangeroos,  that  the 
King  and  Royal  family  were  obliged  to  remove  from  London. 
The  King,  now  fenfible  of  his  ra(hnefs,  fent  a  mefTage  to  the 
Coma>ons,  that  he  dcfided.  from  his  proceedings  againft  the 
S|ccufed  members,  and  promifed  for  the  future  not  to  infringe 
their  privileges.  But  all  oifers  of  fatisfa6^ion  were  reje^ied.  Soon 
:(fter  the  parliament  made  a  requifition,  that  the  Tower  (hould 
be  put  into  their  hands,  and  that  Hull^  Portfmouth,  and  the 
fleet,  (hould  be  intrufted  to  perfons  of  their  chuGng.  Even  - 
tlu8|  although  with  great  reluctance,  w^s  complied  with.  But 
when  they  next  demanded  that  a  militia  (hould  be  raifed,  and 
that  the  parliament  (hould  have  the  nomination  of  the  officers, 
the  King  pofitively  refufed  it.  This  put  an  end  to  all  further 
treaty,  anid  both  fides  had  recourfe  to  arms.  The  people  were 
divided  into  two  fadions.  The  favourers  of  the  King  were 
called  Cavaliers,  thofe  of  the  Parliament,  Round  Heads.  The 
war  was  carried  on  for  fix  years  with  great  animofity,  and  with 
various  fuccefs.  The  generals  on  the  fide  of  the  parliament 
were,  (irft,  the  Earl  of  EJfex^  the  Earl  of  Manchefler,  and  Sir 
W.  Waller  ;  after  them,  Lord  Fairfax,  his  fon  Sir  Thomas  Fair* 
fjiXi^nd  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  ion  of  a  private  gentleman  at 
Huntington,  originally  intended  for  the  law,  who  had  fome  years 
before  attempted  to  leave  the  kingdom  upon  a  principle  of  reli^ 
gion,  but  was  prevented  by  the  King's  officers :  Under  the  Kiitg) 
his  nephews  Prince  Rupert  and  Mauriee,  fons  to  the  £ie£lor  Pa- 
latine, the  EaflqfLindfty,  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  the  Marquis 
if  Newcqftle,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe  in  Scotland.  The 
King  firft  ere£ied  his  (tand^rd  at  Noitingham ;  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Edgehill  in  Warwickfhire,  23d  0£kober,  1642. 
Both  fides  claimed  the  vidory.  In  the  firft  campaign  the  King 
was  upon  the  whole  fuccefsful.  The  two  mod  eminent  men  on 
each  fide  fell,  LORD  FAUKLAND  and  JOHN  HAMPDEN, 

During  the   winter,  the  King  fummoned  a  parliament  at 
Oxford,  to  countera£i  that  at  Weftminfter.     He  imprudently 
wafted  in  negotiation   that  time  which  he  ought  to  have  em-  ' 
ployed  in  adioii.    The  courage  of  the  parliament  feemed  to. 
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iocreafe  vith  Hs  lofiea.  They  wer«  chiefly  animated  by  a  fpirU 
of  religion.  The  Scots  were  invited  into  England  to  their  aC* 
fiftance  \  and  to  make  their  union  the  more  complete,  the 
£nglifli  parliament  took  the  folemn  league  and  covenant ';  Epif- 
eopacy  was  abolifhed,  and  the  Preibjterian  form  eftabliOied* 
About  this  time  arofe  a  new  feA,  called  IntUpmdentSf  who  dif« 
claimed  all  dependence  on  the  civil  power  with  refpeft  to  religioua 
matters. 

The  (irft  great  difafter  the  King  met  with  was  ^i  Mar/Ion^ 
tpooTf  near  York,  under  Prince  Rupert,  where  ten  thoufand  of 
bis  men  wrre  flain,  July  3,  1644.  And  at  Nafety,  in  North-? 
ainptonfliire,  he  himfelf  in  perfon  was  completely  defeated,  his 
camp-equipage  and  papers  taken,  by  the  abilities  of  Cromwell^ 
June  14,  i(J45f  This  determined  the  fate  of  the  war.  The 
King,  finding  it  impra£licable  to  fuftain  a  fiege  at  Oxford, 
fprmed  the  fatal  refolution  of  leaving  that  place  in  difguife,  and 
giving  himfelf  up  to  the  Scots,  then  befieging  Newark ;  who, 
upon  payment  of  400,000 1.  of  arrears,  delivereci  him  up  to 
commiffioners  appointed  by  parliament,  30th  January  16469 
and  returned  into  their  own  country.  The  army  which  now, 
by  the  arts  of  Cromwell,  confided  chiefly  of  Independents,  got 
poflelBon  of  the  King's  perfon  by  force ;  and  having  excluded 
from  parliament  fuph  members  as  did  not  favour  their  views, 
by  the  authority  of  thofe  who  remained,  called  the  Rump  Par^ 
Bameni^  formally  tried  and  condemned  the  King  to  death.  He 
livas  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  30th  January  1648. 

The  furviving  children  of  Charles  were,  Charles,  and  James 
Puke  pf  York  \  Mary,  efpoufed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
mother  to  William,  afterwards  King  of  England  \  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whofe  daughter  was 
inarried  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  *• 

COMMONWEALTH.  After  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
Commons  voted  the  office  of  King,  and  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  to 
be  ufelefs,  and  therefore  abolifhed  them^  The  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  Lord  Capel,  who  had  levied  an  army  for  the  relief 
pf  the  King,  and  had  been  defeated  near  Prefton,  and  taken 
prifoncrrs  by  Cromwell,  were  executed.  Cromi^eil  was  fent  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  into  Ireland,  where  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Papifts  under  O'Neal,  had 
proclaimed  Charles  IL  Cromwell  foon  over-ran  the  greateft 
part  of  that  country,  putting  to  the  fword  every  garrifon  that 

*  Alfo  thePrincefs  Elizabeth,  who  foon  died  of  grief,  as  was  fuppofed,  for  the  fate 
of  her  father  $  and  the/Dake  of  Glouceftery  who  died  a.  i66o«  after  the  reilomtion  of 
(lis  bcother  Charles  II. 

made 
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made  refiftatice.    On  this  account  he  flew  at  Drogheda  to  the 
rtttmbcr  of  three  thoufand.     Charks  II.  beingf  ^roehimed  by 
the  Scot8,  Juneidjo,  the  parliament  recalled  Crbmwell  ftbtn 
Irehndi  where  Irttorty  his  fon-inlaWy  and  Ludlow^  were  left 
to  complete  the  conqueft  of  that  country.     Cromwell  defeated 
the  Scots  at  Duubar  with  great  flaughtcr,  3d  September  1650. 
Chailes  having  advanced  into  England   with  what  forces  he 
could  colleft,  Cromwell  leaving  General  Monk  to  frnifli  the  rc- 
dudion  of  Scotland,  came  up  with  him  at  Worcejltr^  and  gained 
the  moft  complete  viftory  he  ever  did,  3d  September  1651. 
y^lmoft  the  whole  royal  army  was  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken 
prifoncrs.     The  young  King,  after  the  moft  aftontftiing  efcapes, 
mnd  after  enduring  the  greatcft  hardfhips  for  forty-one  days, 
at  laft  got  fafe  to  France.     Cromwell  returned  in  triumph  to 
London.    And  thus  the  whole  Britifli  don^inions  were  brought 
under  fubjeOion  to  the  parliamenti  which  now  was  compofcd 
only  of  fixty  or  feventy  oBfcurc  and  illiterate  men. 
"    The  parliament  were  offended  with  the  Dutch  for  the  recep- 
tion they  gave  the  exiled  loyalifts  ;  one  of  whom  had  aflaffinated 
their  envoy  Dorijlaus^  for  having  been  among  the -judges  who 
condemned  the  late  King.     War  was  therefore  declared  againft 
that  republic ;  and  it  was  maintained  on  bdth  fides  with  un* 
common  vigour.     Seven  bloody  engagements  were  fought  by 
tea  in  little  more  than  the  compafs  of  a  year ;  in  the  laft  of 
which,  the  Engliih,  under  Blake  and   Mortky  gained  a  fignal 
viftory.     Van  Trompy  the  famous  admiral  of  the  Dutch,  was 
ilain.     Cromwell,  perceiving  that  the  parliament  wanted  to 
abridge  his  authority,  went  to  the  houfe ;  and  having  turned 
out  the  members  by  force,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  20th  April  1653. 

CROMWELL,  at  the  age  of  fifty- five,  was  created  Lord 
Proteftor  by  his  cbuncil  of  officers,  and  henceforth  ruled  with 
abfolute  authority.  He  chofe  a  parliament  from  the  meaneft 
of  the  people,  which,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members, 
Praife  God  Barebones^  was  called  Bar  ebon  es  parliament.  But 
they  foon  refigned  their  power  into  the  Protcftor's  handsi 
who  appointed  another  in  their  place.  Scotland  was  united 
10  England  as  a  conquered  province,  and  Monk  fent  to  go- 
vern it. 

Cromwell  gave  peace  to  the  Dutch  on  equitable  terms. 
War  beinjj  declared  againft  Spain,  Blake  carried  the  terror  of 
the  Englifti  name  over  the  whole  Mediterranean.  Admirals 
Pen  and  Venables  were  fent  againft  Hifparviola  ;  but  failing  in 
th^t  enterprife,  they  took  Jamaica*     On  their  return  they  were 
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1^  appreJKnding  the  daoger  ofi  it,  dedined  the  crown  whdi 
o&red  to  him  by  his  parliament.     Manjr  conipiracies  were 
formed  agaioft  hi^  life,  which,  with  wonderful  fagacitj,  he  de- 
leted aod  fupprcffed.    But  ftili  he  found  himfclf  unhappy ; 
s^  he  pufled  the  end  of  his  days  in  apguiOi  and  terror.     He 
died  ^d  September  1658,  the  anniverfary  day  of  ibme  of  his 
grcateft  fucceffes. .  Richard  his  fon  was  appointed  to  foccced 
bica ;  but  wanting  bis  father's  abilities,  he  was  foon  obliged  by 
the*  officers  to  re&gn  his  poweff»  and  afterwards  lived  in  retire- 
n»eiil  to  a  good  old  age.    The  officers  reftored  the  Rump  par- 
liament ;  but  finding  it  unmanageable,  they  again  drffolved  it; 
and  chofe  General  Lambert  as  their  leader.     In  the  meantime 
MOMK,  in  Scotland,  with  the  concurrence,  of  Fairfax  and 
Qtbers  in  England,  having  exprefltd  a  dtfapprobation  of  the  con- 
du£l  pf  the  officers,  the  nation  feenaed  to  be  threatened  with  a 
return  of  former  CQnvulfions.     But  by  the  artful  management 
of  Mpnk,  who  Jed  his  forces  to  London,  a  free  parliament  was 
called,  which  reftored  the  King,  i  (I  May  1660.   * 
.- CHARLS3  l\\  Tcmrned  to  London  29th  May,  being  hU 
birth-day,  agwl  thirty.    He  behaved  at  firft  with  great  mode- 
tatiOQ,  ai\d  waft  chiefly  dirc£Ud  by.  the  counfel  of  Hyde  Earl  of 
Qlarendorit  the  Chancellor,  whofe  daughter  the  Duke  of  York 
bad  married ;  but  his  indolence  andlove  of  pleafure  afterwards 
led  him  to  intruft  the  management  of  affairs  to  unworthy  mi- 
niftcrs.     Thefe  vrere  called  the  Cabal,  from  the  initials  of 
their  names,  Clifford^  ^Ih  afterwards  Lord  Sbafte/bury^  Buck* 
inghaWi  uir/ittgt0fit  apd  Lauderdale.     Little  attention  was  paid 
t0  the  layalifts,  who  had  loft  their  all  in  the  King's^caufe.    An 
a£l  of  indemnity  wos  publiflied,  in  which  the  regicides,  as  they 
wereoalled,  or  thofe  who  had  condemned  the  late  Kincr,  in,trt. 
excepted.  ,  Ten  of  them  were  executed.     Epifcopacy  was  re- 
ftored ;  and  thofe  who  did  not  conform,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  to  the  number  of  2000,  24th  Auguft  1662.    The  King 
Qiarried  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  chiefly  on  account  of  her  '»reac 
fbrtutie.     He  had  no  children  by  her.     A  war  was  undert*aken 
againft  the  IJutch,  which,  after  much  bloodihed  on  both  fides 
was  concluded  by  the  pe^ce.  of  JSrwii.     The  chief  admirals  on 
the  fide  of  the  Englift  were,  the  Duke  of  Tork^  Prince  Rtfperr 
Montague^  and  Monk,  now  created  Duke  of  Albi)7mrU  \  of  the 
Dutch,  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp-     About  this  time,  a  plague  raj»ed 
through  the  nation.     At  London  it  was  Aiccceded  by  a  fire 
^which  reduced  a  great  part  of  that  city  to  albes,  2d  September 
1666. 

Although 
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Although  flie  {parliament  were  more  liberal  iif  gradfing  flHM 
ney  to  Charles  than  to  any  of  hid  predecefl<frs>  yet  his  prodigal 
lity  and  diffipation  always  involved  him  in  difficulties.    This 
made  him  fubmit  to  receive  a  penfion  from  the  Court  of  Franeei 
who  drew  him  in,  without  any  jufl  caufe,  to  engage  in  a  frefli 
warag^kinft  the  Dutch,  which  had  nigh  proved  fatal  Cd  that  re* 
public  1672.     This  raifcd  great  murmurs  through  the  nation^ 
and  deftroyed  all  confidence  between  the  King  and  his  parlia^ 
ment.     An  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York,  zA 
being  a  Papift,  from  the  fucceifion.     To  forward  this  fchefne^ 
one  Titus  OaUs^  a  worthlefs  man,  gave^  as  it  is  fappofed,  a'  fbr-^ 
ged  account  of  a  confpiracy  formed  by  the  Jefuits  to  murder 
the  King»  and  introduce  Popery,  afterwards  called  the  Popijb 
plot.  In  confequence  of  which,  Lord  Staff'^fd^  and  feveral  otherSf 
were  executed,  profeffing  their  innocence  to  the  laft.    Another 
plot  was  foon  after  hatched,  to  counterad  the  former,  called 
the  Meal'tub  plot.     The  torrent  agSind  Popery  ran  fo  high| 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retire  beyond  feas  i679«> 
This  ferment  was  thought  to  be  excited  by  the  arts  of  Lord 
Sbafiejburyt  who  had  been  difmifled  from  his  office  at  courts 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^  natural  fon  to  the  King.    At  laft 
Charles,  offended  with  the  violence  of  the  Commons,  difiblved 
the  Parliament,  which  for  that  time  was  held  at  Oxford,  with 
a  fixed  refolution  never  to  call  another,  28th  March  168 1.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  recalled,  and  fcnt  as  his  Majefty's  high  com^^ 
miffioner  to  hold  a  parliament  in  Scotland.     From  this  time 
Charles  ruled  in  the  mod  arbitrary  manner,  fining  and  in^'' 
foning  fucb  as  he  thought  molt  violent  in  their  oppofition«  The 
dodrine  of  paQive  obedience  and  non-refiftance  was  evdry  where 
publicly  maintained.     Various  fchemes  in  defence  of  freedom 
were  formed.     A  confpiracy  v/as  detedled,  in  which  fome  of 
the  mofl  tliuftrious  perfons  in  the  kingdom  were  conc6tned| 
called  the  Rye-houfe  plot,  from  a  houfe  on  the  road  to  New^ 
Market,  which  belonged  to  one  of  th^  confpirators,  where  fome 
of  them  propofed  to  affaffinate  the  King.     Among  others  Lord 
Ruffil  and  Algertion  Sidney^  both  illuilrious  for  their  virtuesi 
were  condemned  and  executed  on  very  defective  evidence,  i684« 
The  King  died  6th  February  16 85. 

JAMES  II.  had  been  bred  a'Papift  by  his  mother  from  bis 
infancy,  and  was  ftrongly  bigotted  to  his  principles.  He  pro- 
mifed,  however,  in  parliament,  to  maintain  the  eftabliflied  re* 
ligioo*  The  Duh  of  Monmouth,  having  landed  in  the  weft  of 
England,. was  proclaimed  King  by  his  followers)  but  being 
defeated  at  Sfdgemorey  near  Bridgewater,  he  was  afterwards 
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taken  and  beheaded.  The  Earl  of  AtgfU^  his  Muiii  fhaiied 
the  fame  fate  in  Scotland*  The  King's  troops.  Under  C^bmi 
Kirkff  exercifed  great  cruelties  againft  the  rebels  |  and  Judgi 
J^ffrt^Sy  who  was  fent  to  try  the  delinquents,  ftiil  greater. 
After  this  the  King  ufed  every  method  4n  his  power  to  intro- 
duce Popery.  For  which  purpofe  the  moft  arbitrary  meafurei 
were  purfued.  James  was  chiefly  dire^ied  by  the  advice  of  one 
Piters^  a  Jefuit,  and  a  furious  bigot.  Seven  of  the  bifliops  ha« 
ving  refufed  to  read,  after  divine  fervice,  a  declaration  for  Ih^ 
berty  of^onfcience^  and  for  fufpending  the  penal  laws  againfb 
non-conformiftsy  were  fent  to  the  Tower.  Being  brought  ta 
their  trial  in  Wcftminfter-hall,  they  were  acquitted  by  their 
jury,  which  occafioned  incredible  joy,  30th  June  i688.  la 
this  fituation  of  affairs,  people  turned  their  eyes  on  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  h^d  married  Mary,  the  King's  elde(L 
daughter.  He  landed  at  Torbay,  5th  November  1688,  with 
about  13,000  men  \  but  fuch  was  the  terror  of  Jeffreys's  exe* 
cutions  in  thofe  parts,  that  at  firfl:  very  few  joined  him.  Ha- 
ving remained  for  feveral  days,  (at  Exeter,)  he  at  laft  began  to 
defpair  of  fuccefs,  when  he  was  joined  by  feveral  perfons  o( 
diftindion,  and  the  whole  country  foon  after  flocked  to  his 
ftandard.  Among  the  reft,  the  Princefs  Anne,  the.^ingfs  fa« 
vourite  daughter,  and  her  hufband.  Prince  George  of  Denmarkf^ 
went  over  to  him.  The  King,  deferted  by  all,  fexit  his  Queea 
and  young  fon  to  France,  whither  he  himfelf  foon  after  ioU 
lowed,  by  the  advice  of  his  priefts  and  French  emiflaries., 

James  having  thus  deferted  the  throne^  the  Prince  and 
Princefs  of  Orange  were  declared  by  Parliament  joint  fove* 
reigns,  13th  February  1689.  This  is  called  the  RfVOLU- 
TION. 

WILLIAM  III.  and  MART  were  likewife  acknowledged  in 
Scotland,  where  £pifcopacy  was  abolifhed,  and  Prefbytery  te« 
fiored.  The  greateil  part  of  Ireland,  confifting  of  Roman  Ca* 
tholics,  adhered  to  King  James.  A  fmall  party  of  ProteftantSf 
animated  by  Walicbr,  their  minifter,  defended  ^LonJondiny 
againft  his  forces,  with  wonderful  bravery,  for  above  three 
months^  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  (iege,  after  the  lofs  of 
9000  men.  James  having  received  fome  troops  from  France, 
landed  at  Kinfale  in  Ireland,  2  2d  May  1689,  ^^^  ^^  received  * 
at  Dublin  with  great  joy.  The  cruehies  exercifed  on  the  Pro« 
teftants  hurt  his  caufe.  He  was  defeated  by  William,  at  the 
battle  of  the  B^yne,  1  (I  July  1690  \  whereupon  he  again  embarked 
for  France.  His  frieiids  were  a  fecond  time  defeated  by  .Gene- 
ral GinkUy  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Augbrim,  J3th  July  169 x. 
By  the  redu^ion  of  Limerick^  about  three  months  after,  the 
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«[>ftt]tie(i:'^f  Irehtid  vr^  eompieted.  A  generaf  amn^ftf  an<f 
fibertjr  of  eoiifcieiice  was  granted  to  the  Iri(h.  The  hopes  of 
Jam^  of  teeovering  his  crown  were  entirely  annihilated  by  the 
defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under  Tourvii/e,  by  Admira]  Ruffil^ 
19th  July  t6g'>.  Th^  French  Admiral's  ibip,  the  Rjjlng  Sun^ 
and  feVcffal  bthers,  were  burnt  within  fight  of  King  James,  and 
9f  the  army^  which  was  aflembled  to  make  a  defcent  upon 
England.  I  his  unfortunate  prince  died  at  St.  Germain^s  in 
France,  6th  September  1701,  aged  fixty-eight.  King  Wil- 
fiam  died  not  long  after,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  aged  fifty- 
two,  fth  March  1701.  His  Queen,  Mary,  had  died  of  the? 
finall-pox,  28th  December,  16^4,  without  children.  Her 
fiftcr  Anne  fucceededi 

•  The  great  objeft  of  William's  ambition,  during  the  whole 
of  his  life,  was  to  humble  the  power  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  France* 
Juft'beiTore'his  death,  he  had  formed*  an  alliance  for  chat  pur- 
"pofe.'-  For  inoft  part  of  his  reign  he  was  Engaged  in  difputes 
with  his  parliament.  He  enjoyed  more  abfolute  authority  in 
llolland  than  tn  England  ;  fothat  it  was  not-  without  reafon  he 
#i^  called  King  of  Holland  arid  Stadtholder  of  England. 
•'ANNE  carried' on  the  war  again  (I  France  with  the  moft 
f^endid  fueci^fs,  by  mean?  of  her  general  the  famous  DUKE 
•f  Marlborough,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  various 
^hgagcmenrsj  took  many  of  their  ftrongcft  towns,  and  brought 
Lewis  XIV.  tothc'brink  of  ruin.  In  conjunQion  with  Prince 
Eugenfy  general  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  he  gained  a  com- 
plete viftory  over  the  Friench  and  Bavarians,  under  Marflials 
T^llartd'ahd  Marfin,  and  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria,  at  Hockflet  or 
Bknbeim^  on  the  Danube,  13th  Auguft  1704.  About  20,000 
of  tlie  enemy  were  flain ;  Tallard  and  above  13,000  were  taken 
pfifoncrs. 

••The  fame  3'ear,  24th  July,  Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the  Eng* 
IWh  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rook, 

»  In  the  year  1706,  12th  May,  Marlborough  defeated  the 
Frefich  and  F^avarians  under  Marflial  Villeroi  and  the  Duke  of 
Bdvarl.1,  at  Rnviil'irs  in  Flanders,  nearly  with  as  great  lofs  as  at 
Blenheim.  This  ycnr  the  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land wns  efrefled,  2 2d  July. 

Marlborongh  and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French  under 
the  Duke  of  Vendofme,  at  Ondenarde^  i  itli  July  1708,  which 
wis  followed  by  the  fiege  and  reduftion  of  Lifle,  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  places  in  Europe  ;  and  at  Alalplnquet^  or  Blareignies, 
near  Mons,  under  Mardials  Villars  and  Boufiiers,  i  ith  Septem- 
ber i7-9>  with  vaft  flaughter  on  both  fides,  chiefly  on  that  of 
tRc  Eiiglifli  an* their  ailies; 

After 
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After  (b  many  vifbtiet,  the  Kiag  cf  l^raiice*  began  to  be 
afraid  (ot  his  ci^ita]. 

The  Duchefs  of  MarU>onitigh  having  loft  tire  favour  of  the. 
Vueen,  by  the  arc  of  one  Mrs.  Ma/ham^  whohad  been  intro*' 
duced  at  court  by  the  Duchefs ;  and  the  chief  diredion  of  pii* 
bile  siAir^  being  entrufted  to  Robert  Harlej^  created  Earl  of^ 
Oxford,  and  to  £/.  John  Lord  Bolingbroh,  the  command  of  th^ 
f rmy  was  taken  from  Marlboiroughj  and  given  to  the  Duh  of 
OmiohJ,  I  ft  Januaty  1712.  A  peace  was  concluded  by  thift 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  4th  February  1713.  The.  Queen  died,  ift  ^ 
Auguft  1714,  aged  fifty:  With  her  ended  the  line  of  the' 
Stewart^,  after  having  fv^yed  the  fceptre  of  England  an  htiii*' 
dred  and  eleven  yearsi  from  the  acce(&on  of  James  I.  1603.} 
and  that  of  ScotUnd,  three  httndred  and  forty *diree  years,  ftoJAT 
the  accefllon  of  Robert  IL  1371. 

G£0RG£  1.  Dake  of  Brunfwick  and  Eleflor  of  Hanover, 
Ibcceeded  in  right  of  his  mother  SOPHfA,  daughter  fd  the 
EleSo'r  Psilatine,  oh  whom  the  crowii  had  been  fettled  by  fe-^ 
veral  zEts  of  parliament,  as  being  the  next  Proceftant  heir:  But* 
ihe  nad  died  8th  June,  the  former  year,  a^ed  eighty-fourv 
George  I.  died  nth  June  1727,  aged  fixty-eight. 

GEORGE  IL  his  fon,  died  2cth  OAober  1760,  aged  fe-' 
Venty-feteh ;  aiid  wis  fucclceded  by  his  grandfon  GEORGE  IIL 


iSiDbtLANI)- 

CCbTLAND  lies  between  54  and  59^  north  latitude,  and  is 
J^  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  150  in  breadth. 
It  is  feparated  from  England  by  the  river -Tweed,  the  Teviot 
iiills^  and  the  river  £ik.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  north  and 
ibiith,  by  the  fiirih  of  Forth.  It  is  alfo  divided  into  Highlands 
ihd  Lovtrlanfld. 


dttthecUndy 


Divifiohs  of  Scoti-AND, 

S%tnfdmi,  and  tei(tr  SmhAfifim    I  Cbitf  TimnL 

I  Wick  and  Thurlb* 
StttbcrUnd  and  Strtthnater.  *  Dornoch,  Tongue. 


C     Perrinraihy  Firibdonald,  h^      j 


For- 


Cromartie,  1  Aiaall  ihirc,  |  Ctoaaitic. 

Mm^  Siirm. 


S3« 


SMlani^ 


Sureu 


«        ' 

Elgin, 

Kidcanfiiie, 
Por&ry 

KinroTt, 

QKkflnDiMiit 

Stirlingy 

••    ,      .  • 

UoUthgoWf 

Bakbwgby  I  Mid  Lothian* 

Naddiogtoiiy 
MtcTiforBerwiBlc, 

Rftitaigh, 

Selkirk, 
Peebles, 

Lanvky 


I  SkerifJomSf  snd  other  SmiMvtfionx,     |         *  Clr//'  T«t^ff/« 

£    jnorifon,  j  ' 

IWeftern  part  of  Marray,  l  Nairn. 

Mumiy  and  Scfatbfpcy,  .  |  Elgin  and  Fomi* 

c  Baj^,  StrathdoTern,  B#yne,  En«y,  I  Banff  and  Cnllea. 

CMa^Buchan,    Garioch,  Strath- 1  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

I    ^^^^  L      burghs  &c. 

t  Meant,  f  Berry,  SconehiTe. 

r>  r  Dundee,      Arbroath, 

3  Forfar,  Angof,  J     Mootrofe^  Bicchiny 

^  I     Forfar, 

r*  Perth,    Athol,    Gewry,    Breadal-j 
3     bane,  Monteith,  Stratbern,  Glen-  C  Perth,  Dunk^. 
7*  fliield,&c: 

Part  of  J^fe,  a  fmall  (hire, 

Fife, 

A  very  Cauil  ihire, 

Stirling, 

Weft  Uthian, 


5 


1 

I  Eaft  Lothian, 

I 


J>umfries, 
Kirkcudbright, 

WigtD0» 

Airy 

Henfrew, 

Durobarloa, 

Argyle, 


Merfe,  Lauderdale, 

Teviot^ale,  LMfilale,  Eiifdale, 

Etterick  Foreft, 
I  Tweeddale, 

]  Clydefdale, 

j^ithfdale,  Elkdale,  Anoaadale, 

j  Galbway,  Eaft  part, 

J  Galloway,  Weft  part, 

i  Carrick,  Kyle,  Cunningham, 

4  Renfrew, 
I  Lenox, 


Kinroft. 

St.  Andrew's,  Cupar,  ftc 

Allot,  Ciackmannaa. 

}  Stirljng,  Falkirk. 

t  Linlithgow,  Borrowftoan- 

I     nefs. 

JEdinbvbch,  N.Jat.  5^. 
W.  Jong.  3.,  Leith. 
t  Haddington,  Panbar. 
/  Donfe,  Lander. 
<  Jedbttfgb,  Hawick,  Kd- 
J      fo. 

i  Selkirk,  Galafliiels. 
I  Peebles. 

SGItafgow,  Hamilton,  La- 
nark. 
f  Dumfries,  Annan,  Mof- 
I      fat. 

{Kirkcodbrtght,  Newton- 
Stewart  • 
5  >Vigton,  Stranraer,  PoR- 
I     Patrick. 
^Air,   Irvine,   KtUnar- 
t     nock. 
Renfrew,    Paifley, 
Greenock,  Port  Glaf- 
gow.  • 
I  Dumbarton. 


I 


Argyle,  Cowal,    Knapdale,    Kin-S 
tire,   Lorn,    with    part    of   the  f  Inverary,    Campbell 
Weftern  iaes,  Ifta,  Jura,  Mull,!'     town. 


Uift,  Terif,  Col,  LlfinorQ,  J 


Orkney, 


BlftB^ 


Iflcs  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 


I  Bute  and  Arrin, 


r*KirkwalI,  N.  lat.  59.  4^ 
I.  W.  long  3.,  SkaJlo- 
<  way,  N.  lat.  6t.  neir 
I  the  Meridian  of  Lon- 
C  d  >n. 
(  Rothfay. 

lo 


'  In  all  thtrty^three  ihirei  1  which  diufe  thirty  reprefentatiires 
to  fit  in  the  parliament. of  Gr«at  Britain  ;  Bute  and  Caithnefg 
chufing  alternately^  as  do  Nairn  and  Cromarty,  and  Clackman* 
nan  and  Kinrofs. 


The  Royal  Boroughs  which  chufe  reprefentatires  arc^^ 

S(iioibttfgbt        .     «•                *. .             - .              <•               •  m  f 

Birkmll,  Wick,  Domocb,  Dingwall,  and  Tayoe,                   •  -  ^ 

Fortrofe,  Invernefs,  Kalni,  and  Forres,                 •           ,       •  •  X 

Zlgin,  Collen,  BaofF,  InTerory,  and  Kintore,            -                .  ^  •  x 

Aberdeoi,  BerviSy  MoMrofQ,  Arbroath,  and  Brechb,       '          -  .  t 

Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cupar,  and  St.  Andrsw^s,        -              •  •  j 

Crail,  KLIlrennf ,  Eafter  Anftruther,  Wefter  Anftruther,  and  PiCtenvteem,    •  z 

Dyfrrt,  fCirkatdy,  Kingbom,  and  finintKland,             -                •  «  x 

Inverkeicbing,  Dunfermline,  Queepsffsivy,  .Culroff^  tod  Stirling,  -  i^ 

GhtgoWf  Rnfrew,  Rutberglen,  and  Dumbarton,            -             -  -  i 

Haddington,  Ounbar,  North- Berwick,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh,     "  -  >        •  z 

Selkiik,  Poeblet,  LinUchgow,  and  Lanark,             (.»'•.'  •  x 

Dumfries,  Sajiquhar,  Annan,  Lochmabcn,  and  Kirkcodbrigkt,      -  •  *  z 

Wigton,  New  Galloway,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn,      «            -  t       *  Z 

Air,  Iryiae^  Rothfay,  Campbelltown,  and  Inverary,                 -  .   -  i 

In  ally        ij 

The  Rivers  which  run  into  the  German  ocean  are^  the 
Tweed,  at  Berwick ;  the  Fort^,  joined  by  the  Teiti  ;  the  Tay^ 
joined  by  the  Earn ;  the  South  Efts  and  North  EJk,  near  Mon« 
trofe:  the  Dee  and  the  Don  at  Aberdeen ;  the  Deveron  at  Banff} 
the  Spey  s  the  Lo/^e  below  Elgin ;  the  Findhorn,  near  Forrea  $ 
the  Nefs  at  Invernefs, 

On  the  weft,  the  Leven,  which  runs  by  Dumbarton  \  the 
Clyde  by  Glafgow  ;  the  Nith  by  Dumfries }  and  the  Annan. 

The  pTincipal  Lakes  or  lochs  are,  Loch-Nefs,  Loch'XVt 
Loch 'Earn,  Loch^Leven,  Loch^Lomond,  Loch^Owe,  &c.  Arms^ 
of  the  fea  are  alfo  called  lochs  \  as  Loch^Long,  Loch-Fym  at  In* 
vcrary,  &c. 

The  chief  Mountains  are,  the  Grampian ;  Lammermoor,  in 
Berwickihire  \  the  Pentland  hills,  in  Lothian,  which  join  thofe 
ofTweeddale  and  MofFat;  the  Cheviot  or  SVv/W  hills,  on  the 
borders  of  England ;  the  Ochil  hills,  in  Fife  (  the  Ord,  in 
Caithnefs ;  the  mountains  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney. 

Therb  are  feveral  (ingle  mountains  known  by  the  name' of 
Ben  or  Law  n  as  Ben-  Nevift)  near  Fort- William  in  Invernefs- 
(hire ;  Ben^Lomond,  North-Berwici  Law,  Sec. 

The  Islands  of  Scotland  are,  the  Weftern  ides,  the  O^kneySf 
and  Shetland. 

♦  Mm2  The 


53? 


Sc0tland. 


The  chief  of  thu  Weftem  tAu  «te,  BUTE,  ten  vgSitM  loiig^ 
and  three  or  foor  broadi  in  which  is  the  caftlc  and  royal  burgh 
of  RoTHS^Yy  which  gave  the  tide  of  Duke  to  ^e  elded  fons 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it  now  does  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ^ 
and  ARR  AN»  both  in  the  firth  of  Clyde. 

IstA»  JuRA^  and  Scarba,  oppofite  to  Cantire  in  Argyie- 
(hire. 

AfULL,  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  as 
broad;  feparated  from-Morven  and  Ardnamurchan  by  anar* 
row  ftrait  called  the  Sound  of  Mull.  Weft  of  Mull  are,  STAFFA, 
famous  for  its  fubtcrraneous  hall  and  ftuperidous  pillars; 
ION  A,  I,  or  I  COLUMB  KILL,  anciently  the  feat  of  weftern 
learning,  and  the  burying-place  of  fi^veral  kings  of  Scotland^ 
Ireland,  and  Norway,  the  veftigesof  which  ftill  remain ;  north 
of  this,  Tyrree  ox  Terlffj  Co/,  Rum,  8cc, 

SKY|  40  miles  long,  30  broad ;  weft  of  which  LEWIS  and 
Harries,  100  miles  long,  14  broad ;  North  Uist  and  South 
UisT.  Weft  of  this,  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  is  the  fmall 
illand  St.  Kilda  orHsRT* 

The  ORKNEY  iflands,  about  30  in  number,  are  feparated 
from  Caithnefs  by  the  Pentlarid  firth,  which  is  dangerous  to 
mariners  from  the  rapidity  of  its  tides.  The  largeft  iflaod  is 
Pomona,  24  miles  long,  and  abput  9  broad ;  in  which  are  Kirk* 
"Wall  ^nd  Stromnf/Sf  and  on  the  fide  of  a  fmall  loch  called  Stenms, 
the  remains  of  a  Druid  temple. 

The  SHETLAND  iilands  are  about  46  in  number.  The 
largeft  b  Mainlakd,  60  miles  long  and  20  broad  $  in  which 
are  Larnvick  and  Skalhwaj,  Near  this  the  Dutch,  in  the  fum- 
aier  feafop,  employ  a  great  many  boats  in  fifliing. 
*  The  Capes  of  Scotland  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
Head,'  Nefs,  or  Mull;  as  Dungjbyhead,  Dunnet-head,  MhH  of 
Cantifc,  'mull  of  Oalloway,  Buchan^nefs,  &c. 


IRELAND. 

IRELAND  is  fituate  between  51  an(!  ^6^  n.  lal.  and  5  and 
^  .10^  w.  long,  from  Fairhead  north,  to  Miflenhead  fouth, 
or  to  .Cape  Clear,  near  3,00  miles  long^  and  aBont  ijo  broad. 
It  was  little  known  to  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Hibernian 
Ivernia,  Juverna,  and  lerne ;  which  laft  refemblcs  its  Celtic 
name  Erin  of  lar  in,  which  denotes  a  weftern  country.    The 

ancient 


Ireland. 


ill 


•ticient  inhabitenU  are  reprtfented  by  Strabo  to  have  been  yftrj 
lavage,  Strab.vr.p.  201.  Tacitus  fays,  that  the  foil»  the  di- 
mate)  the  manners,  and  genius  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
diffeiiekl  Uttle  from  thofe  of  Britain,  AgrU.  24. 

It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ulftery  Lnnfier^  Mutfier^ 
and  Connaught.' 

I.  Ulster  contains  nine  counties,  Donnegal^  Lmdonderryf 
Tyrone^  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Mgnagban,  Fermanagh,  £a- 


van. 


2.  Lexnstbr,  twelve  counties,  Louthy  Eaft  MiOtby  Weft 
Meath,  Longford,  King's  County,  ^een*s  .County,  Kildare, 
Dubiin,  Wickhw,  CateHaghy  Wexfordy  Kilkenny. 

3.  Monster,  fix  counties,  Jraterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Li^ 
mtericky  Xipp^rary,  Clare.  * 

4.  CoNNAUGHT,  fivc  couutics,  Galway,  Rofeonmon,  Mayo, 
Sligo,  Leitrim* 

The  chief  towns  are,  Dublin,  n.  lat.  53.  20.  w.  long,  6^ ' 
28. ;  Cork,  JFater/ord,  In  moft  of  the  counties,  the  principal 
places  are  of  the  fame  name.  Beiides  which,  there  are  in  An* 
trim,  Belfaft,  Carrickfergus^  Li/hum,  Denaghadee^  oppofite  to 
Port  Patrick,  about  eighteen  miles  diftant;  in  Louth,. Dr^^^^- 
da^  Dutula/i  g  in  Eaft  Meath,  Trim,  Navan  s  in  Weft  Meath, 
'  Mullingar,  Atblone  s  in  Down,  Netury,  Dromore,  Hiiyborough, 
&c^ 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  SHANNON,  which  runs  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  Arming  many  beautiful  lakes  in 
its  progrefs  ;  its  navigation  is  ftopt  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  fouth  of 
Killalo  in  Clare ;  the  Boyne,  which  runs  into  the  Irifli  fea  at 
Drogheda  ;  the  Liffy,  which  runs  through  Dublin  into  a  beau* 
tlful  bay  below  that  city  ;  the  Barrorv,  joined  by  the  Suir^  and 
^Noer  near  Waterford  ;  Blackwater,  which  runs  into  Youghall 
bay ;  Lee,  at  Cork ;  and  Bandon,  at  Kinfale. 

Ireland  abounds  in  lakes  or  loughs,  the  chief  of  wkich  are^ 
Lough  Neagh,  Lough  Earne,  Lough  Derg,  the  lake  of  Killernie, 
remarkable  for  its  romantic  fcenes,  &c.  They  give  this  name, 
alfo  to  gulpbs  or  inlets  of  the  fea ;  as.  Lough  Swilly,  Lougir 
FoyU,  near  which  is  the  famous  giants  caufeway  \  Loughp  Fer*^ . 
gtis.  Lough  Strangfordy  &c.  ^  * 

Ireland  in  general  is  a  level  country, .  aboi)nding  in  rich  pA>- 

ture  for  cattle.     It  is  faid  to  breed  no  poifonous  creature.     Its 

chief  mountains  are  thofe  of  Morne,  in  Down,  and  of  Carling'^ 

ford,  north  of  Dundalk  ;  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  not  far 

from  Dublin  \  thofe  of  Tipperary,  Kerry,  and  Tyrone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  computed  above  three  millions, 
three  fourths  of  whom  at  lead  are  fuppofed  to  be  Roman  Ca« 
tholifs,  although  the  eftdblilhed  religion  be  the  Church  of  Eng- 

M  O)  3  land. 
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Jand.    Moft  of  the  famiiies' of  rank  are  deic^nded  ffain  tbei 

Englilh  i  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  n;tany  rrbm  the  Scota^ 
moft' of  whom  are  Pre(byterians. . 

There  are  in  Ireland  four  archbifliopricks)  Armagh^  DubBn^ 
Tuamf^n^  CaJbiL 

The  bifhopricks  are^eighteen,  Meath,  ICildare^  Corke,^  Der- 
Iji  Water'ford)  Killalo,  Down,  Clogber,  Limerick^  '  Oflbrjr^ 
Ki^ore»  £lphin^  Kilala,  C%ne,  Leighli|i>  Cloitfert,  B^aphoe^ 
Dromore. 

There  is  but  one  ixQiverfity,  called  Trimij  OolUgf^  at  Dd>- 
,liD* 

The  conftitution  of  the  Irifli  government^  till  laft  yesr,  was 
fimilar  to  ih^t  of  England,  A  chief  governor,  commonly*  called 
the  Lord  Lieutenant ^  ufed  to  be  Tent  over  from  England  by  the 
king«  whom  he  reprefehted.  TJie,  parliament,  as  in  England^ 
conGfted  of  a  houfe  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  number  of 
the  Commons  was  three  hundred. 

There  ufcd  to  be  a  liberty  of  appeal  from  the  Iriflli  courts  of 
judicature,  as  in.  Scotland,  to  the  Britifti  houfe  of  Peers.  $  but 
this  mark  of  fubje£lioii  was  removed  by  the  abolition  of  what 
was  called  Poinin^i  law,  together  with  various  reftrid^ions  m^ 
pofed  on  their  trade,  in  the  year  1782.— -^Ireland  is  now 
united  with  England  in  the  fan^e  manner  as  Scotland* 


f  • 


E  R  A  J^.  C  E. 

"pRANCE  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  .Englifli  Channd 
*  and  the  Netherlands  j  on  the  eaft  by  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pyreneap.  taountains  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay ; 
berween  42' and  51^  north  lat.  and  between  5  weft  and  8^  caft 
Ion.  about  600  miles  in  length  and  500  in  breadth,* 

GALLIA  ANTIQUA. Ga/Iia  wzs  named  by  the  Rq- 

mans  Gnllui  TraTifalpina,  or  Ulterior^  which  alfo  comprehendtd 
Flanders,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Germany,  li 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Galatiat  and  the  people  Galata^  It 
was  named  Cgmatay  from  the  inhabitants  wearing  their  hair 
long,  which  the  Romans  wore  fiiort  \  and  the  fouthern  part  of 
It,  Braccatcy  {xom  the  Viit  <^i  bracca^  breeches,  which  Y^a^  ^9 
part  of  the  Roman  drcifs. 

♦  The  whole  of  the  Auftriao  Netherlaodt,  and  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  w<ft 
oftheRhine»  with  Savoy,  See*  m  Italy,  are  now  annexed  to  France  i  fothatitspi^ 

fc;iC  t|oi)ud<ificf  3ie  ntiLrl)!  ihe  l^me  vv:th  thofe  of  ftitci<a(  '^ranjal^ine  Qa^U-    ^ 
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' '  Gallia  Tranfalpina  was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Pyrenees 
the  Mediterranean,  the  A^P^i  '^^  ^^  Rhine. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Gaul  are»  RrioDANU8|  the  Rhone,  a 
▼ery  rapid  river,  joined  by  the  Arar^  Saone,  a  remarkably  Qow 
rivcr^  at  Lyons,'  ^d  between  Arica  and  Avignon  by  the  2>n/« 
entioy  Durance,  very  rapid  and  ftony.     5/7.  3.  468. 

Garumma,  the  Garonne,  joined  by  the  Duranius^  Dordogne^ 
which  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  by  a  broad  mouth,  and  haa 
now  a  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  canal  oC 
Languedoc,  the  work  of  Lewis  XIV.  carried,  at  an  immenfe 
ex  pence,  for  more  than  an  hundred  miles,  over  hills  and  vallies, 
and  at  one  place  through  a  mountain. 

LiGER,  the  Loire,  joined  by  the  Elaver,  Allier  (  S£<^xna, 
the  Seine,  joined  by  the  Matrona,  Marne }  Samara,  called 
afterwards  Samena^  the  Somme ;  Scaldts,  Scheld.   . 

Rhenus,  the  Rhine,  joined  on  the  fide  of  Gaul  by  the  Mo» 
ellay  Mofelle  }  and  the  Mofa^  Maefe  or  Meufe  \  on  the  fide  of 
Germany,  by  the  Nicer ^  Neckar ;  Manus,  Maine ;  and  Luppiof 
Lippe* 

The  Rhine  near  its  mouth  divides  into  three  ftreams,  the 
lifaaly  the  Lech^  and  the  IJfel.  The  two  firft  unite  with  the 
Maefe.  ,  The  laft  was  formed  by  a  great  ditch  cut  by  the  zxm^ 
of  Drufus  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Salla  or  Ijptlay  Iflel,  for  feve- 
ral  miles,  and  was  chilled  FlevtiSy  or  -i/m,  which  name  is  alfo 
applied  to  the  lake  formed  at  the  mouth  of  it,  fuppofcd  to  te 
the  Ziryder  Sea.  The  ancient  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which  ran 
paft  Lugdunum^  Ley<;len,  is  faid  to  have  been  choaked  up  with 
fand.    When  the  Leek  was  formed,  is  uncertain. 

The  chief  mountains  are,  Cebennay  the  Cevennes  in  Langue*, 
doc ;  Vogefus^  the  Vauge  or  Vofge,  between  Lorrain  and  AU 
face;  Juray   between  Switzerland  and  Burgundy;   and  the 
^IpeSy  Alp%,  which  were  divided  into  Alpes  Maritima  ;  Catiia, 
one  of  the  higheft  ridges,  now  Mount  Cenis ;  Graca,  fo  called 
bom  the  pafiage  of  Hercules,  Pennina,  Rbatica,  Norica,  Pan^ 
nonurttf  and  Juli^f  extending  iq  the  form  of  a  crefcent  for  two- 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  Monaco  on  the  Mediterranean, 
tp  the  Sinus  F/anatici4S,  Carnero,  a  bay  of  Liburnia,  in  the  Ha- 
driatic.     The  Alps  are  the  higheft  ground  in  Europe ;  and  ^ 
ffom  them  rivers  rife  which  run  into  the  Euxine  and  German 
icas,  the  gulfs  of  Lyons  and  of  Venice, 

Gallia  was  inhabited  by  three  great  nations,  the  Celiaj  the 
jiquitamy  and  Belga^  differing  in  their  cuftoms  and  language. 
The  Ceiia  were  by  far  the  moft  coiiGderable,  extending  from  • 
the  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  Garonne,     This  name  anciently 
i^cUdc4the  whole  of  Gaul,  and  was  ikcwif^  applied  to  feve- 

*  M  pi  4  ^^\ 
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ral  other  countries,  to  vrhicb  tbpj  fentcofooief,  to  S|i^Q> 
i  tain,  GernVany,  A(o.  They  were  called  Gaili  hj  the  RoDiaM| 
and  GalHu  by  the  Greeks*  About  a  hundred  years  before  the 
ChriiUaB  xra,  the  ftonEians,  under  pretence  of  fuccouring  the 
people  qf  Marfeillesi  and  the  ^diian$»  their  ^ies,  carried  their 
arms  into  Qai^  and  became  mafteis  of  a  territory  on  the  fouth 
^  fehe  Rhone,  to  which  they  gave  the  uame  of  Proyimcm,  'the 
^nj(ite  cooqueft  of  Gaul  was  refcrvcd  to  the  invincible  arms  of 
Julius  Caefar.  .     ' 

Auguftus  divided  Gaul  iqto  four  parts,  Prpvincia  or  Gailia 
^crbonenfisi  jiqiiitaniaf  Celtica  or  Lugdunenf%i^  and  fiilgica.  He 
extended  Aquitania  to  the  Liger  or  Loire.  % 
;  I.  BRDVJNCIA  ROMANA,  or  Gallia  Narhanenfis^  ex- 
tended  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ceveiines  to  the  Alps,  along 
the  fea,  and  from  theoce  up  the  Rhofnc  to  the  Locus  JLemamuj'^ 
'the  lake  of  Genevaf, 

The  chief  ftatcs  and  towns  were,  Ax.lob&oge^,  and  Nmth^ 
^tuftes : — Geneva ;  Viifina^  Vienne,  on  the  Rhone  ;  Cularo  or 
GratianofHIJisy  Grenoble:  SeoOn I -*S/^M«</(ff,  Sion  :yBRAGRi,^ 
OBodurumy  or  -i//.  Martigni  in  the  VaJais :  Vocontii,  Caturigei, 
Centrofusy  Tricprii^  and  Segalaum^^VaUntiay  Valence  :  Ca- 
yiSi&^-^AraufiOf  Orange i  Aven'to^  Avignon. 

Salyes,  or  -yiii  or  -v«, — *^Aque  SextU^  Aix,  founded  by 
Sextius  Calvinus,  who  conquered  the  Salyes  f  Ma/plia,  Mar* 
ieille$,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Phocfea,  a  cUyb.f  Ionia  in 
Afia ;  *  the  people,  Ma8SJ|.iensas,  long  Tetained  the  polity 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  Strai.  W.p,  i8  r*  £a(l  of  this,  on  the 
fea  coad.  Tela  Martius^  Toulon  \  Forum  Julii,  Frejus ;  Aut^ 
polhi  Antibes.     On  the  Rhone,  Are/ate  or  'Ufi^  Aries. 

Weft  of  the  Rhone,  VoLC*  AiLSCoyici  and  Helvii— N#^ 
maufus'i  Nifmes,  where  are  a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  aquas- 
dud  almod  entire :  Volcje  Tectosxges  : — Narbo  Martius, 
Narboue,  the  capital  of  the  province  ;  AgUtha ;  Tolosates-— ^ 
Told/ay  Thouloufe,  on  the  Garonne  :  SAKuoKEg-^Ru/ciao, 
Rouffilon. 
.  2.  AQUITANIA,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire. 

Chief  States  :  South  of  the  Garumna,  Tarbelli,  Aiurtges^ 
Vihifci^  Vofatesy  EUufatts^  Aufdt^  Convene  ^-^•^  Bur iegUla^  Bour- 
deaux,  on  the  Garonne  \  Aqua  Tarhella^  Acq*;,  on  the  Aturut^ 
A  dour  ;  Climber  ris  or  •««!,  Aux,  or  A  ugh. 

North  of  the  Garumna,  San  tone  s—/fi://^/f,  Angoulemt } 
Mediilanum^  Saintes^^on  the  river  Carantonusy  or  Canenfelus'^ 
the  Charence  ;  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  ifland  Vliarus, 

*  But  Lucin  improperly  makes  it  to  have  bcrn  founded  by. a  colony  ijrom  Phccif 
a  Crwtc,  ui.  34c-  ▼.  jj.  * 
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Oleron^  a«d  north  of  it  the  ifle  of  Ree,  oppofite.to  Portus  San^ 
ffnum^  RocheHe:  'BiOTOY^j^^-Limonum^  foxGCxex^x  Bitukit 
PES  Ct7Bi — Avaricumy  ^oxxxgeM  I  Arvermi— ^Gerg^^id'^  fituate 
on  a  motmt  5  Augujtonemetum^  Clermont ;  L^3^vlc£3,  Petro- 
iofii^  Cifdurcif  Nitiohrige^^  Rutem,  GabUHi  and  Vellavt-^-^Au^ 
gufitfritumy  Limoges  \  FefSna,  Pcrcgueux  ;  Uxilhdunum. 

3.  GALLIA  CELTICA,  or  Luf^dunenfts^  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Au^uftus^  extended  from  the  Ligir  to  the  5^ 
quHna  and  Matf'6na. 

Chief  ftatcs  and  towns  :  Secusiani— ic/^tSi/i</OT,  Lyons^  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Rhofne  and  Arar,  founded  by  Munatius 
Plancus  afrer  the  death  of  Julius  Ckfar :  JEuvi-^BihraBe  or 
Augufiodu^uniy  Ai)tun|  Novtodunum  or  Nevirnum^  Ne?erss 
Mandubii — Alefia  or  AUMoy  Alife,  the  taking  of  which  by 
CsCar  finifiied  the  redu£lion  of  Gaul :  S^^mzS'^Agcndicutn^ 
Sees ;     Autiffiodorvm^    Auxerre  :     Tzic asseb-^ Auguj(/omana^ 

7*'oycs  :    Meldi laiinum^    Mejiux  ;    Parisii Lutetia^ 

Paris :  Catlijutes Autricutn^  Chartres ;  Qenabuniy  Orleans. 

Durocaffesy  or  Drulda^  Dreu:()  a  feat  of  the  Druids ;  Tuko^ 
NEs^i — Ca/arodinumy  Tours.  And£S|  o?  "di—Andtgavujj  or 
Juiicmagus^  Angiers,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Meduana^  Maine, 
LadttSj  Little  Loifj  and  Sarta^  Sarte,  which  run  into  the  Liger: 
AuL£R>i,  Cenotnanni^  Diablindh  ^nd  Eburovices — Mtdiolanum^ 
Evreux  :  Lexovii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beine,  zwA  Biducajfet^ 
^hofe  town  was  of  the  fame  name:  Unelli — Alaufia^  Chcv^ 
burg,  near  the  Cape,  now  called  La  Hague  /  Abrincatje, 
pr  "tui — Abrincatarum  oppidum^  called  aifo  Ingena^  now 
Avranches. 

Rhedqnes— Co/;^/^  Rhennes:  Na^jn^tes— CWiw«tf»f, 
Hants  :  Veni^ti  -  Fwdana^  Vannes  :  CuriosolIt^s  and  Osis« 
Mil — Portus  BrivateSf  Breft,  near  the.  Prontontorium  Gobaum^ 
Cape  St.  Mahe  ;  near  which  is  the  ifland  Uxantes,  U(hantj  ani 
^enay  Sain.     Eaft  from  this,  OletHtn,  St.  Malo. 

The  jcountry  along  the  fca  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of  the  £1-. 
ger  to  the  mouth  of  the  Se^mn^y  was  called  Armorica,  as  it 
were  ad  mare,  \\\  Celtic,  vif  nutr^  near  the  fea,  now  Bretany 
and  Normandy. 

In  the  bay  between  the  country  of  the  Ofifmii  and  the  Uneiri^ 
are  the  ifland$  of  Sarnia^  or  nua,  Guernfey,  and  Cafarea^  Jer* 
fey,  both  now  belonging  to  Britain, 

Weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liger  is  the  ifland  Vindilis^  Belle^ 
iffc^  and  fome  others.  ^ 

4.  GALLIA  BELGICA  contained  a  greatnumber  of  power- 
ful ftites.  '     ' 

Helve- 
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HELvETiii.^ho  inhabited  the  couQtrjr now  called Switzer* 
land,  divided  into  four  cantonsj  TigurinuSf  Tugenus^  Amhr^ 
fjlcuSf  and  Urhighms^  extending  from  tht^Lacus  Leminus^  or 
i«/^///«/,  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  xht  Locus  Sri^mtinus^  fV- 
netuSf  or  ConJlantienftSj  ,  the  Lake  of  ,Conftancc— i/v/ii/7«»iw, 
Avances  j  Tigurum^  Zutich  \  Tugtum^  Zug ;  Urba^  Orbc« 
Contiguous  (0  the  Helvetii  were  the  Raur^aci,  Tul'mgi,  and  La-' 
tobngi. 

S£(^XNi,  now  Franche  Comte — Vifontis^  Befangon  on  the 
river  Duhisy  Doux.  Cootiguoua  to  the  Sequani  were  the  Lin* 
g^nes  and  Leuci^^Nafiumy  Nancy, 

The  Hilvetii  and  Sfqui(ni  are  ranked  ia  Celtic  Gaul  by  C«« ' 
(ar. 

The  country  along  the  Rhine,  below  Helvetia,  being  occu* 
pied  J)y  different  tribes  from  Germany,  got  the  name  of  G^- 
mania  ;  and  "was  divided  into  Germanic  Superior  and  Inferior, 

G£HMANiA  Superior  contained  the  following  dates  and 

towns  ;  Tribocci Argentoratum^  Strafburg  :  NemEtes-^ 

NovicmMgus^  Spire :  Vangiones — BorbetomUguSy  Worms,  and 
AfagontiBcum^  Ment2;:  Treyiri,— C^«;?//^«/w,  Coblentz,  at 
the  conflux  of' the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine  ;  AuguftaTrevirorum^ 
Trier,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sqravu^^  Saar,  and  the  Mofelle. 
Through  the  confines  of  the  Treviri  ran  the  large  forcft  Ardu-- 
fnna^  Ardcnne,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  country 
of  the  Nervii  on  the  Scheldt  \  about  250  miles  long,  and  ia 
fome  places  about  )oq  miles  broad  :  MepxomatrIci— -i^iv^* 
iurum^  Mct^^. 

Germania  Inferior Ubii  and  Gugerniy  or  Sicambri^^ 

Colonia  Agrippinat  Cologne  ;  BQuna^  Boon  \  JuUacifniy  Juliers  : 
Eburones,  Condrufif  Sunici,  '^ungri-^Atuatuca^  Tongers;  Fons^ 
^ungrarum^  Spa. 

The  fpace  contained  between  the  Vahhli^^  Waal,  and  the 
Jthcnus  Proprius^  was  inhabited  by  the  Bat^vi^  now  Holland  \ 
north  of  whom  were  the  Canincfates  and  Frtftin  Various  other 
German  tribes  were  fettled  between  the  Macfe  and  the  Scheldt  i 
the  Menapii^  AJifatici,  ^e^'vii'^^Cqrnaracumi  Cambray  J  Turt 
uactwiy  Tournay  :  Toxanclri^  virho  are  thought,  by  fome*tO  have 
jnhabiM  (he  iflands  of  2)ealaud, 

The  other  (\ates  of  fielgica  were,  the  Moi.jni— P^r/^x 
Jccitis^  or  Itiusy  from  which  C^far  fet  fail  for  Britain^  the 
fituatjon  of  which  is  uncertain;  Atb^eBaTEs -^Nemetatum, 
Arras  ;  Ambiani— S^mtfro3r;W,  Amiens»  on  the  Santera^ 
Sommc.:  Caletes — JuUob^^nay  thought  by  fome  to  be  Dieppe, 

^iii'r:^c^tlnmny   Havre  dc  Grace  :   VEiocASSES  R^^^'^^i'^^.i 
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Rouen,  on  the  Seine :  BnhhOvACi''^-'-^Bratu/pantjumf  Beauvaist 
VBRoUAVDVi'^Aidgufia  Vartunanduorum^  St.  Quititin:  Suis- 
siOHES  ^Noviddunum^  or  Augujla  Sueffionum^  boifons.  SiL^ 
VANECTE8 — AuguJlotnUguSy  8enli8  :  RHEMi--*-Z)2#rArof9r»fff9 
Rhcims.  The  BelJovaci^  Ambiani^  and  Atrehaies  are  fuppofed 
CO  have  conftituted  the  Belgium  of  Cxfar.  Some  limit  tha( 
name  to  the  Belhvaci  alone* 
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Gaul^  like  Britain,  when  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  waa  * 
divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  independent  dates,  (civitates)^ 
differing  from  one  another  in  their  language,  inftitutions,  and 
laws,  C^r,  b.  Cr.  i.  I.  Moft  of  thefe  ftates  were  under  an 
ariftocratic  form  of  goyernment*".  Several  ftates  however  were 
governed  by  kingsf ;  not  hereditary  and  abfoiute^  butelefiive^ 
and  of  very  limited  authority^,  v.  23./  27,  Some  ftates  had 
fuch  an  siverfion  to  regal  government,  that  death  was  the  pu^ 
niihment  of  any  individual  aiming  at  fovereignty ;  as  the  HeU 
vetii,  who  burnt  alive  thofe  convicted  of  this  crime ;  from 
Vj^hich  fentence  Orgetorix,  who  had  perfuaded  that  nation  to 
leave  their  own  country  in  queft  of  a  better,  faved  himfelf  bjr 
means  of  his  friends  and  dependants,  i.  3.  So  the  Arverni^  for 
the  fame'^aufe,  put  to  death  Celtillus,  the  father  of  Vercing^ 
torix,  vii.  4. 

•  Kings  and  magiftrates  were  elected,  laws  made,  important 
paufcs  tried,  and  wars  declared,  in  the  gteat  council  of  each  na- 
tion, which  met  at  dated  times,  and  alfo  on  extraordinary  ocr 
Cafions,  ib,  v.  47.7^  54. )  Tacit»  mor*  <?.  11.     When  war  was 

• 

*  The  nobles  chofe  a  chief,  anciqntiy  every  year  \  and  in  like  in^^aaer  a  general  for 
war  was  ele^d  by  the'inukiiudfy  Strub.  iv.  197.  Thus  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
^dtijy  called  by  themfelves  Vkkgobrktus,  was  chorea  annually,  Cajar,  b,G, 
i.  14.  vii.  30.  f.  32.  who  during  his  office  ws|s  not  perpniued  to  go  beyood  thf 
boundaries  of  the  ilate,  \b.  vii.  31.  f.  33*  i^qother  perfoa  therefore  was  cboiini  tgi 
command  the  army,  1^.  35.  f.  37* 

^  As   the  Sefvani  by   Caiama^taledes,  ib.  i.  3.  the  SueffhineSf  firft  by  Diviiiacut^     , 
aaa  oexC  by   Galba,  ii.   4.  the  Aquitaoi  by  the  grandf^iher  of  ose  Pifo,  iv«  9* 
i.  iz.  the  Eburonet  by  Amb'i9rix  and  Cativu/cus,  v.  20.  &  22.  f.  24*  26*  the  Seriina 
by  Morirafgus  and  his  aaceflors,  v*  45.  f.  52.  the  Jyitiobriges  by  OUovko^  v\\,  19. 
f.  31.  &c. 

X  Thus  Amb.5kzx  excufed  himfelf  for  having  made  an  attack  on  X^  camp 
of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  the  lieutenants  of  Casfir,  Ne^utid^  qitod  feeerit  de  oppugnstUtn^ 
taflrwum^  autjudkio  aut  tioiuntate  fya  feciffiy  fed  coa£lu  civitatis  :  SvaQuk  xsse 

XJUSMODf  IMPERIA,  UT  NON  MlNUf  liA«K&B'^  JQftl^  IN  £S  2lf  U^  TI T  V  A0;| 
^AM  IPS*  ll{  14WI.TIT«5iK£M»     /^»  ^ 

the 
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the  fttbjeA  of  deliberation,  all  who  had  reached  the  age  of  pu* 
berty  were  obliged  {communi  lege)  to  ^cmble  armed ;  and  to  cof 
force  puB^ual  attendance,  he  who  came  lad  was  put  to 
death,  in  fight  of  the  multitude,  with  the  greateft  torture, 
CafoTy  ilu 

The  common  people  of  Gaul  were  held  in  no  eftimation,  and 
reckoned  almoft  in  the  place  of  (laves.  They  could  attempt 
nothing  by  tfaemfelves,  and  were  admitted  to  no  aflcmbly. 
Mod  of  them^  opprcflcd  by  debt,  by  exceffive  tributes,  or  by 
the  injury  of  the  more  powerful,  gave  themfelves  up  into  bond« 
age  to  the  nobles,  who  exercifed  over  them  the  fame  rights  as 
a  maftet  over  his  flaves,  Cafar^  b,  G.  v.  12./  13. 

The  refpeAable  part  of  the  Gallic  n^ioo  *  was  divided  into 
two  clafies,  the  DRUIDS»  and  EQUITES  or  nobles,  cavaliers^ 
fo  called  becaufe  they  fought  on  horfeback,  ib,  Strabo  adds  a 
third  clafs,  the  Bards  or  Poets,  iv.  1 98.   So  Diodorusf,  ▼•31* 

The  nation  of  the  Gauls  were  very  fuperditious,  {admodun^ 
dedita  religionibuSf  ib.  Religionis  baud  quaquam  negtigens.  Lit.  ?• 
46,)  and  •  their  facred  rites  were  much  the  fame  wUh  thofe  of 

the  BritoQSit*  A^P^  493* 

The 

•ft 

^  Eonim  bominuiHy  fui  ar,qucfunt  ntmero  atfut  hoMre^  gtnerafuat  ^ko»     Ib. 

-f  The  Druidt  took  caie  of  religious  mitceny  an4  perforined  public  wad  prirare 
|)wn6cef ;  they  had,  the  cbs^rge  of  the  education  of  youdi;  judged  and  decided  «lmoft 
•li  public  tnd  private  coiuroverfiet;  and  tried  and  punidied  heinous  ciiflnet.  Socfa 
waf  the  reputation  of  the  Druids  for  juftice,  that  by  their  iocerpofidony  they  fome- 
limes  eren  rec  <nciled  hoftile  armies.  They  taught  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  buC 
that  the  worl4  ihould  fome  time  or^other  bedeftroyed  by  fire  and  ¥rater,  1^.  197* 
The  Droids  in  Gaul  enjoyed  the  fanae  power,  the  fame  honour  and  priTilefes,  as  in. 
Britain, /ir  p4  492. 

The  iftdtes  or  Nobles,  when  it  was  requifite,  were  all  employed  in  war  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  tfadr  i^^ik  and  fortune,  were  attended  with  a  otimber  of  retainefs  (en' 
$0eii)  snd  dependants  (trtaita)  lb.  Paufanias  fays,  that  e«sch  eqyts  or  borfeman  was 
attended  in  battle  by  two  domeftics  (oiksta/)  or  flaves  (^yXc/,)  wbofe  office  he  de- 
fcitbes,  X.  19.  But  Diodorui  fays  jfome  of  tbefe  were  alfo  of  free  condition,  ▼•  29* 
Some  noblerhen  of  ihe  highed  tank  were  attended  by  a  band  •  f  men  (fdoietimes  five 
himdred)  called  SOLD  URl I,  who  devoted  the.-nfi:lves  to  evrry  hasard  in  defence  of 
their  patron;  and  if  any  thing  happened  to  ^im,  they  either  fubmttted  to  the  fame 
late,  or  flew  tbemfebes ;  nor  was  thete  an  inftance  of  any  one  in  the  memory  of  am, 
iays  Csefar^  who,  upon  the  death  of  him  to  whom  he  had  vowed  friendfhip,  refofcd 
Co  fobmitto  the  fame  fate,  iii.  %t,  f.  23.  - 

1  The  god  whom  the  Gauls  chiefly  worflupped  was  Mtrcuryy  fuppnfed  to  have  been 
calfed  by  the  natives  ff^ctfittf  as  Ibme  think,  Tkiutk  or  Teatdies,  who  was  believed  ta 
W  die  inventor  of  all  arts,  tn  prrHde  ever  public  ways,  over  gain  and  mtrc!  andife. 
ifext  after  Mercury,  they  worihipped  Apolhj  Mars,  yupiter,  and  Aftnerva ;  concern- 
ing whofe  attributes,  they  entertained  nearly  the  fanne  opinion  with  other  na.i-ns, 
i.  e.  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  Mars  they  ufed  to  coyfecraie  the  fpoils  ukea 
in  war.    J^*  15.  (  16. 

The  Gauls  fai6  that  they  were  a!!  <|rfcended  ftoiti  F^Mer  Dis,  or  Pluto,  aod'theit- 
fbre  computed  time  fiom  the  number  of  nights,  ofst  of  days. 

.        U 
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The  fttoerals  of  the  Oaub  were  fplendid  and  eirpenfive,  ae* 
ccnrding  to  their  ra&k  amd  forttme^  (procultu)*  £?ery  thing 
which  was  thooght  to  haye  been  agreeable  to  the  deceafiedi  was 
thrown  into,  the  faneral  pilci  even  animals :  and  a  little  before 
the  time  of  Ccfar,  fuch  flares  and  dependants  as  were  known 
to  hare  been  moft  beloved,  ufed  to  be  burnt  together  with 
them\  ib. 

Ill  the  beft  regulated  ftates  of  Gaul,  it  was  ordained  by  laW^ 
that  if  any  one  received  intelligence,  by  report  or  otherwifei 
which  concerned  the  public  fafety»  he  fliould  acquaint  the  ma- 
gi(lrate»  without  communicating  it  to  any  other  perfon.  The 
magiftrates  publiflied  or  concealed  what  things  they  thought 
proper.  It  was  not  allowed  to  fpeak  about  (late  affairSi  but  in 
a  public  aflemblvi  ib.  19. 

The  nation  ot  the  Gauls  is  reprefented  by  Strabo  as  fi^ee 
and  warlike,  and  prompt  to  engage,  but  Gmple,  and  void  of 
artifice ;  employing  no  means  to  enfure  fuccefs  but  force  and 
courage.  Hence  they  were  liaUe  to  be  over-reached  by  ftrata- 
gems,  tv.  195.  They  were  very  arrogant  when  vidiorioo^,  and 
equally  .dejed:ed  upon  a  defeat  f,  ib,  197.  Csfar  reprefents 
them  as  fond  of  revolutions,  and  eafy  to  be  Excited  to  war, 
b»  G.  iii.  10.  but  apt  to  be  depreiTed  by  misfortunes  I,  ik  19. 

The  Gauls  are  defcribed  by  Livy,  as  of  a  large  (ize  of  body« 
with  long  and  ruddy  hair,  {rutilat^  coma),  xxxviii.  i6«  (aurea 
caries,  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  659.)  the  colour  of  which  they  impro- 
ved by  a  certain  kind  of  wa(h,  Diodor.  v.  28.  and  turned  it  back 

It  was  a  cudom  peculbr  to  the  Gault»  not  to  permit  their  ibni  to  comjC  into 
their  prefence  io  public,  till  thry  reached  the  age  of  mauhood,  aad  were  fit  to 
htxc  armsi  Ih,  17.  la  coAtrading  marriag«i$»  cbe  men  added  an  equal  fuon  to 
what  thev.  received  from  their  wives  by  way  of  portion ;  and  the  longeif  liver 
enjoyed  the  whole,  wi'h  the  inr-rcft  or  produce  of  it,  (cum  frucififtn  fuperbrum 
iem^um,J  .lb*  i8<  Thi;  ni-:n  hid  (he  pDwer  of  life  and  death  over  their  vvivea»  a« 
over  their  children.  When  any  perfon  of  rank  died,  his  relations  met,  and  if  any  iuf- 
picloQ  was  entertiihed  concerning  the  caufe  of  his  Jeath,  his  wife  was  examined  by 
the  rack  as  a  ilave,  and  if  convlcled  of  guilt,  via^i  put  to  death  by  burning,  and  every 
kind  of  torture.     Ji^. 

*  They  ufed  alfo  to  throw  into  the  funeral  pile,  letters  adircil'^d  to  departed  relation}, 
that  the  deaeafed  might  deliver  themy  DhJor,  v.  zS. 

-f  They  ufed  to  carry  the  heads  of  ihofe  whom  they  flew  in  battle,  fafpended  from 
the  necks  of  their  horfes,  ot  hxtd  un  lances,  a  cailum  which,  Strabo  fays,  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  northern  nations ;  and  to  fet  them  up  on  the  gates  of  thn'vr  c'*fiA. 
lb  193.  L'fo»  v.  26.  The  fculls  of  the  mAi  diilinguiihed  leaders  of  the  enc<ny, 
they  adorned  with  gold,  and  ufed  as<cups.     Liv.  xxiii.'z^.. 

j  Cxfar  fiys,  the  Gauls  were  infolred  with  a^-mtempc  of  death,  by  the  b«lief  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  iii  iraafmigration  into  other  b«|dies  .tfier  d<:.ith,  a 
do^rine  taught  them  by  the  Diuidt,  vi  13.  whence  Non  pa-ventis  funera  GaHijt 
ttiluiy  HoraL  od.  iv.  14  49.  So  Dicdonis.  v.  2-3.  ^^lian  faysy  the  dlt^r  weie  a 
pcjple  the  mofl  fearlefs  of  d;iogec  of  any  in  the  world,  xii^  23.  which  Peciaunlus  un* 
derHands  of  the  Germans. 

over 
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over  t&e  crown  of  the  head  to  die  neck ;  fe  that^  98  Dioddraa 
fsys,  they  looked  like  Pans  and  Satyrs,  ib.  whence  this  whole 
country  got  the  name  of  GALLIA  COMATA,  MtU  iii.  1.% 
flin.  IT.  X7'/  31* }  ^'acit*  AnnaL  xu  X3. :  Lucan.  i.  443;  The 
Gauls  and  the  European  nations  in  general,  wore  n^  covering 
on  their  heads.  This  was  peculiar  to  the  Parthians  andeaftem 
nations,  to  which  Martial  alludes,  x.  72.  The  Gauls  were  in 
funeral  of  a  fair  complexion,  (laBea  colh^  Virgi  ib*^6o.)  whence 
fome  derive  the  name  of  Galli  or  GalU^^  from '  j^^ftXat,  lac : 
which  name  Paufanias  informs  us  was  only  applied  to  them  in 
latter  times  in  place  of  Celta^  I.  3.  Diodorus  fays  they  were 
ib  called  from  GalUtes^  the  fon  of  Hercules,  one  of  their  kings, 
T.  24.) 

The  Gauls  were  a  very  irafcible  people,  and  of  ungovernable 
fury  when  provoked,  Liv,  v.  37.  Their  firft  onfet  was  impe- 
kootis,  but  when  oppofed  with  fteadinefs,  became  languid*. 

The  GauU  wore  gold  chains  \torques)  around  their  necks,  and 
on  theit  arms,  Liv.  vii.  10.;  Birab*  iv»  197.  RX\%xi  fays  they 
alfo  ^ore  crowns  in  battle,  xii.  23. — There  was  no  filver  found 
in  Gaul,  but  rich  mioes  of  gold,  DioJor.  r.  TLi.\&trab.  v.  lyo. 

The  nation  of  the  Gauls  was  fond  of  drefs  (^iXo»9<r|B,oy ;)  their 
magittrates  wore  embroidered  cloaths,  and  of  ditferent  colours, 
Stf'ab,  iv.  197.  So  alfo  private  perfonsf,  Diodor.  v.  27.  to*  30.; 
Virg.  JEn.  viii.  659.  j  MarcelUn,  xv,  13. 

'      ■  The 

*  Corpora  its  n  an'mi  magna  magis  quam  firma^  Lit.  v.  44.  prima  etntm  prgtiia  phf" 
pmm  viroftim,  foftrmta  mitttit  ^uam  feewinatumy  x»  %%%  Jam  ujm  hoc  cwnitum  tji  ;  Ji 
frimum  hnpetum,  quern  fetnndu  mgtmo  et  caza  ira  effundunty  fufiinums  \  fiuant  fudart  et 
iajptudhie  membra^  labant  arma :  moUia  corporat  molfes,  ubi  ira  confulit^  animet,  filp 
fttlvisf  foiSf  ut  ftrrum  nM  aJmoveas,  proHermmt^  xxxviii.  17.  So  Polybiot,  ii.  35. 
and  FloniSy  ii.  4.  Accuftomed  ta  a  mmftand  cold  climate,  Lht»  v.  48.  tbdr  bodies 
were  unable  to  bear  labour  and  heat,  x.  ftS.  They  went  aiwayt  to  the  public  ailbiii* 
Uiea  atmed,  xxi.  £o*  In  battle  they  were  naked  above  the  waift,  {frpet  mm^iliemm,} 
Bxit.  46.  xxxnii.  29.  But  Diodorus  feenu  to  reftri£t  this  to  the  AmbaSi^  or  the  at- 
teodancs  of  the  noblts,  ▼.  2^» 

■f  It  wss  a  cuftom  in  the  public  aflemblies^  that  If  any  one  diflutbed  a  |>eribo  while 
ifeiking,  by  noife,  an  officer  goins  up  to  hiniy  bid  him  be  filent}  and  if  he  reftifed, 
the  officer  with  his  fword  cut  off  as  much  of  his  garncnt  as  vendextd  the  reft  u&ieisi 
Srra^,  it.  197.  > 

I A  diftmguifliinjt  part  6f  the  Gallic  drefs  was  a  coveting  for  their  thtghsy  called 
BRACCj^  vel  Braco'y  breeches  or  trou(erSy  Diodor,  v.  30  :  Suet,  Cmf  So.; 
^acit.  bifk.  iiv  20.  wide  and  loofe>  {laxa-y  Lucan.  i.  430  )  fometimes  ftriped, 
(•virgatay  Propcrt.  iv.  2*  43.)  and  of  diflereat  colourSy  reaching  below  the 
Jkncesy  Strab,  iv.  whence  Ihe  foath  part  of  Gaul  was  called  CaiRa  Brae-' 
cara,  P/nr.  iii.  4.  {  Mel,  n.  5. )  but  this  part  of  drefs  was  alfo  coaunoa 
to  other  nations  j  as  the  Sauromatat  or  Scythians,  and  GctlCy  Otiid,  Trifim  iii*  lo* 
19.  v.  7.  49.  &  TO.  34*  the  Armenians^  Juvnal.  ii.  169.  the  f^amff»neif  a  people 
of  Cermany,  Lbcan  i.  430.  &c.  Mela»  fpeaking  of  the  Scythians »  havthg  their 
whole  bodies  cohered,  fa^s,  ^^rxrai  Braccati  corpui^  Vu  !•  j  but  this  word  is  parti- 

culaify 
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The.  Gauk  IhredioF  the  mcft  part  on  rtiilk  and  4elh,  'efpe-' 
daily  pork  and  bacon.  They  h^d'agreat  number  of  fvrme^ 
whkh  ran  i^ild  in  the  fields,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  (ize^. 
Iirengtb|and  fwiftnefs^  A  peribn  who  approached  them  without 
being  uled  to  it,  was  in  the  fame  danger  as  from  a  woU^  The* 
vool  of  the  Gallic  iheep  was  generally  rough,  but  in  fuchabun-' 
dance,  that  a  kind  o(  coarfe  cloth  was  made  of  it,  fafficieot  not- 
only  to  ferve  the  country  of  Gaul,  but  aflb  to  fupply  moft  parts 
of  Italy*,  ih.^  197.  ;   JuvenaL  ix,  30. 

The  ancient  Gauls  had  no  wine  of  their  own  produce,-  bu& 
made  a  kind  of  drink  from  barley,  called  Zytbus  s  alfo  from  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  water  f,  Diodor.  v.  a6.  The  Gauls 
when  they  ate  ufaaily  fat  on  the  ground,  with  the  flcins  o# 
wolves  or  dogs  fpread  below,  ii.  28.  fomctimes  on  couches  j:^ 
'Strab.  iv.  197.  The  houfes  of  the  Gauls  were  built  of  boards 
and  hurdles,,  of  a  round  form^  ii.  and  covered  with  ftraw^ 
Cafar^  V.  42. 

The  arms  ,of  the  Gauls  were,  a  long  fword  hanging  by  a  , 
belt  on  the  right  thigh,  which  wounded  only  with  the  edgc» 
Poiyb.  \u  30.  (Jine  mucrom^  Liv.  xxii.  46.) ;  a  fpear  or  lance^ 
.  with  an  iron  point  a  foot  and  a  half  long  \  a  large  (hield,  adorn- 
ed by  each  with  his  proper  device  ;  a  brazen  helmet  \  fome  had 
an  iron  breaft-plate.  They  ufed  a  kind  of  trumpet,  that  gave  a 
dreadful  found ;  which,  when  about  to  engage,  they  augmented 
by  the  war-fong,  by  bowlings,  and  beating  on  their  (hields^ 
Dioior.  V.  30. ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  17. 

Gaul  being  often  over  (locked  with  inhabitants,  numerous 
bands  were  fent  out  at  different  times  to  procure  for  themfelves 

cubrty  ap;)ropriated  to  the  Gauls,  Cic.  Font,  ii.  f  thus,  braccati  mtit'it  arcus^  i.e. 
GalU^  Piopert.  iii.  4.  17.  Braccaia  (ogsatlonis  dcJecuSf  the  difgrace  of  your  Gallic 
relations,  Cic.  Pis.  a;."-  The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  covered  with  a  kind  of 
walfi-coat  with  ileevcs,  (^^X'^'^'H  x*'P^^^'^^>  ''^'J^'^  fiJJ^'f^  ff^^f^i'-'^^^t  ufyut  ad  pudenda 
£f  natis  demffa^)  and  oyer  it  a  loofe  mantle  (Sacum)  ^rab.  iv.  196.  commoiilf 
ilripedy  Diodor,  v.  30.  virgath  lucent  fagulh^  Virg.  /£n.  viii*  660.)  They  wore  a 
Jltind  of  flippers  which  covered  only  the  fole  of  the  foot,  called  GALLIC  JE,  Qe»  PhiU 
ii.  30.;  GelU  xiii.  xt. 

*  Agarment  of  this  cloth  was  called  Bar  nacucuLLuc,AfarfW.  i.  54.  5.xiv.i2S. 
"t*  They  purchafed  wine  chiefly  fram  Italy,  an^  were  exceedingly  tond  of  it,  ib» 
Hence  they  are  faid  to  have  been  inviccd  into  that  country  by  the  delicious  tafte  of 
tbe  Italian  wines,  Vi'u.  v.  33.  Vines  were  planted  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Gaol 
when  ic  waa  fubjedled  to  the  Romans  \  but  not  in  other  parts  till  after  the  time  of 
Caefar.        ^ 

J  They  were  ferved  by  young  people  of  bo:h  fexes  below  the  age  of  puberty.  Near 
by  were  hearths,  on  which  were  pots  and  fpits,  for  boiling  and  roafting  the  fleih*  The 
oiceft  portions  were  fet  bcfjrethc  braved  men,  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  Homer, 
paffim.  In  the  mldft  of  the  entertain ment  they  ufed,  when  any  quarrel  happened,  m 
challenge  one  another  to  /ing'e  combat,  which  commmly  tcrmiiuted  fatally  to  (ome 
of  tbe  parties,  Dbdtr.  v»  3c. 

new 
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fetdementt,  who  ^ommoRly  determined  by  augtny,  into 
what  part  they  iboiild  ixitfk  theif  courfe*',  Liv.t:  34. ;  Jufiin* 

Although  the  dates  of  Gaul  were  Independent  of  one  aho* 
AeVf  yet  ibme  one  date  generally  obtained  the  pre-etoioence  i 
thus  the  Bikurigeif  in  the  time  df  Camilios,  lavi  v.  ^4.  and  the 
JSdui^  in  the  time  of  Caefarf. 

Before  Csefar,  the  Romans  .Were  pofieflfed  of  only  a  very 
fmall  part  of  Gaul,  thiefly  \^hat  it  now  ca]led  Provence^  Qic: 
Vmr^ConL  13. , 

*  Whote  tribes  a(ed  to  go  in  a  mafs  with  their  wives  and  childrep,  learing  oiii£ 
te  %ed  and  infirm*  tb.  &  Sirah.  it.  196.     Tbefe  pofleiTed  themlferTet  of  the.  narth 

.  of  ltaly»  called  Gallia  Cfalfha,  iS.  of  part  of  Germany,  T^dt  m.  C  %%.  C^Jifr.  h  G. 
^«  22.  f.  23.  ajid  Britain*  TacU.  ^gnc.  ii.  One  body  of  tbem  penetrited  eveaioCv 
JUby  and  mingrtng  with  the  Greeks,  callfcd  the  country  they  feiaed  oa  Gal^^d^ 

.  or  Gaiatia,  lav.  xxx?iii.  x6.  Us  17.}  Jufm,  zxv.  ».  \  Strkh^^iU  566.  ft  567.  j 
biodor.  V.  32. 

Another  body  of  Gauls^  under'Breonus,  took  and  bbmt  Romeitfelf,  Ziv.  v.  4^. 
Ac.  Jufiin,  xxtv.  3. ;  and  the  Romans  ever  after  ^  allfaough  ^y  often  defeitcJ 
the  CauUy  with  great  flaughter,  Xio.  vi.  '42.  vii.  91---27.  Tfii-  ao«  x.  27.— 29* 
^i/.  XX. ;  Pc/y^.  ik  i4.<*-36« ;  ^^r^.  iv.  185.  yet  were  more  afraid  of  tbra^ 
dian  of  any  other  people,  Polyb  U.  23*&35.  10  that  Cicero  obferveSy  that  onlcia 
nature  had  fecured  Italy  by  the  harrier  of  the  .Alps,  Rome  would  never  have 
lK<;ome  the  ntiibefs  of  the  world,  Dt  pr^v*  Conf»^  14^  ^»d  they  gave  the  aaan 
of  TUMULTUS,  to  a  war  with  that  nation,  as  being  more  daagerooa  than 
^ainft  any  other  people;  and  of  the  faiqe  nature  with  a  war  in  Italy,  Jd*  PU» 
irSi*  f;  For,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Sallaft,  yu£,  ii4«  '  Rmam  Sc  Bahtert^  AHa 
tmtua  *artun  jua  prona  effe ;  turn  Gaiiit  fro  jalute^  mm  pro  gloria  urtsru  At 
dbe  time  the  ^Romans^  ai^  faid  to  have  rajfed  agai«ft  the  Gauia  700,000  fo6t  and 
70>coo  horfe,  P<Jyb,  ii.  24.  Plioy  fays,  80,000  cavalry,  iii.  ao.  f.  24.  Stirabooh- 
lerves,  that  the  Gauls  were  foonor  conquered  by  the  Romans  than  the  Spafiiards* 
becaufe  the  Gauls  attacked  in  oumeroua  bodies' or  ia  a  mais  (a&^m  xa/  k«vo 
«X*]d^'>f,)  and  therefore  were  dedroyed  in  grea't  nttmbcrs ;  but  the  Spaniat^ds,'  lighting 
in  detached  parties  and  in  different  parts,  like  robbers,  protra&ed  the  war. to  x  great 
length,  iv.  196. 

\  Whea  Csfar  came  into  Gaul,  the  coontry  was  divided  ihto  twofadions; 
•n^  this  fpirit  cf  pariy  prevailed  not  only  among  the  different  tribes,  But  alio 
amon^_dirtii£l9  and  villages,  and  even  in  piivate  faoiiiies.  The  /Edta  were  at 
the  head  of  one  fa£!ion,  and  the  Sequent  of  the  other  j  <irho  being  inferior  to 
the  ^duij  fought  aid  from  Atioviftus,  king  of  the  Germans,  by  Which  means 
they  in  iheir  turn  became  fuperior,  Cerjar.  h.  G.  vi.  ix.  Caefar  having  fubdaed 
the  Htl-veiii  and  expe'lcd  the  Germans,  reftored  the  pre-eminence  (p*iKtipat9$) 
to  the  JSJuty  lb.  Artfully  employing  their  afliftancc,  and  that  of  the  khmd^ 
whom  he  had  likewife  gained,  he  vanquiftied  the  other  Aate^,  one  after  another  |( 
firft  the  Bel^^f  who  were  the  braveft  of  the  Gauts,  pArticulatly  that  tribe  of 
them  called  the  Brlhiaci^  lb.  ii.  4.  &:c  ;  Strab.  iv.  196.  tbfn  the  ^*fl/;i,  a  na- 
tion powerful,  by  fca^  iii  12.  &c.  the  Mor'inif  iv.  33.  the  Trevtri,  v,  2.  the 
Nervii^  vi'  2.  &c.  At  la(V  a  combination  of  different  liatcs  being  furroetl,  firft 
by  AmiK^rir^  king  of  thr  EhurZnei,  v.  20.  &:c.  and  afterwards  of  almofl  all  Gaul 
onder  yercitigeio'ix,  a  nobleman  of  the  yiri'«wT,  vii.  4.  Csefar,  by  crufhing  thefe. 
£niily  fu^ducd  the  whole  cuuncry,  Thui  the  Gauls,  by  their  ^ast  of  union,  fell 
under  the  Roman  yok<. 
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"The  jRomani  early  forme* an ^fliahcfi  widi  the.  ^jc6{)le  <5f 
Marfefllc's,  Polyh,  Hi.  95."  4^d  tinder  prctext.of  affiftipg  them, 
ftia^  war  on  the  neighbouring  ftates,  Liv.  xxi.  ^0.  &  a^- 
Ther  firft  nation  which  the  Romans  fubdued  beyond  the  Alps 
was/the  Safye/;  againft  wfipm,  arid  the  tigurians,  they  carried  . 
on  d  war  for  eighty  years,  to  procure  from  ih^m  a  fafe  paff^ge 
by  land  iri^o  Spain  ;  and  at  la'ft  obtained  a  fpace  t^^Wt  Jfadia 
broad  to  make  a  public  way  through  their  country,  Sirab.  iv. 
I03,  whence  Cicero  calls  the  part  of  Gaul  polFeffed  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  conqucfts  of  Csefar,  SEMITA,  de  prov.  Conf. 
13.  The  Sa!yes  or  'Salhivli  were  vanquifhed  by  C.  Sextius, 
a.  U.  629,  who  planted  a  colony  at  Aix^  which,  from  its 
batns,  and  his  own  name,  he  called  Aqtub  SfiXTi-ffi,  Liv. . 
EpTt.lxi,\  Fefl.  I,  i^.  About  four  years  after,  a  colony  was 
planted  at  Nhrbonne,  called  Narbo  Martius^  from  ^  Mar'- 
cius  Rex  the  conful,  who  fettled  it,  Ve!L  ib.:  Cic*  Font.  it. 
whence  that  part  of  Gaul,  which  firft  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
called  by  Cxfar  PROVINCIA  or  Provincia  Noftra,  i.  i.  7.  10. 
3c c,  after  the  time  of  Augullus  got  the  name  of  GALLIA 
NARBONENSIS,  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  ^^.  or  Narbonenfts  Pro^ 
vinfhf  Plin.  iii.  4. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  by  Marlo^, 
the  Gauls  remained  unmoleftcd  till  they  were  attacked  by  ,Cx- 
far.  After  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  Caefar  and  the  fucceeding 
Emperors  oerived  From  ,that  country  large  fupplies  for  their 
armies.  The  Gauls,  (Iruck  with  the  dreadful  lofTes  tiey  had 
fa|lained^  ,continued*for  a  confiderable  time  fubmlflivc  to  tl^e 
Roman  government.  But  being  provoked  by  the  rigid  exTic- 
tidns  of  the  prxfe£t^  fet  over  them,  thfcy  attempted  to  recover 
ttietr  former  liberty  under  different  leaders*. 

The.  Gaulii  alcliough  miferably  oppreffed  by  the  Roman  gcH 
▼ernorSfJn  common^  With  the  other  pcbvince^  of  the  empire, 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  ftudy  of 
eloquence  was  fo  milch  cultivated  in  Gaul,  Juvenal,  rii.  128. 
that  it  furniflied  orators  to  inftrud  the  Bricifh  lawyers  in  the 

» 

*  Firft  under  Julius  Fkrrus  and  Julrus  S^croriri  after  the  death  of  Germanicos, 
Ttfcir.  Annal.  ill.  40.  but  they  were  foob  reduced  by  the  Germanic  legions  to  th^ir 
former  fubjeAion;'i^.  46.  then  under  VjND^Xy  who  revolted  againft  Kero,  buc' 
perifhed  in  the  artcmpt,  DiOf  lxu4.  22. —.24.  ^Tadt,  hij}.  1.  51.  afterwards  under  va« 
tioof  commanders,  btxt  without  fuccefs.  The  Druids,  who  were  found  to  have  en« 
couraged  thefe  infarredtoas,  were  fuppreifed  by  Clauflius,  Suet.  25.  They  continued^ 
however,  for  a  long  t}me  after,  to  have  InllueDce  among  tbcit  couAtrymen,  TacU. 
k'tft.  iv.  54,  • 
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art  of  pleading,  (GalBs  em^dioos.Jioattt  facimia  BritaMm^^ 
Jurenal.  xvi  1 1 1.  Under  Cbudiua  the  chiefs  of  the  Gaiiky 
particularly  o^  the  jMdui^  were  chofen  into  the  Romanfenate. 
They  bad  formerly  obtained  the  right  of  citizenfliip^  f odf* 

\AnnaL  xi.  23.-16.  which  was  granted  by  Galba  to  all  the 
Gauls,  Pltdareh.  in  Galba;  fact.  Hifi.  u  8.  The  Gauls, 
with  their  liberty,  loft  that  valpur  for  which  theit  anceftors 
werp  fo  renowned ,  Tacit.  Agric.  \  I .     When  the  Roman  cm- 

'  pire  was  invaded  by  the  barbarous  nations,  Gaul  was  attacked 
firft  by  the  Goths  and  Vifigoths,  Procop.  i.  then  by  the  Bur- 
gundians,  Agath.  i.  prope  princ.  and  finally  conquered  by  the 
FRANKS,  a  fierce  people  from  Germany,  Procop.  i.  compofed 
of  various  txib^s,  among  the  reft  the  SALII,  Zozim.  iii.  from 
whom  the  law  by  which  females  were  excluded  from  fucceeding 
to  the  crown  of  France  was  called  the  SaUC  Law. 


Modem  divifions  of  France. 


ProviftceSn 
Picardy, 
Ifle  of  France, 
Champaigne, 
Normandy, 
Bretany, 
Orleanois, 
Lionois, 
Guienne,  . 


Chief  Toiuns. 
Amiens. 
Paris. 
Troycs. 
Rouen. 
Rennes. 
Orleans. 
Lions. 
Bourdeaux* 


ProvinciSn 
Gafcony, 
Lauguedoc, 
Provence, 
Dauphine, 
Burgundy, 


Chief  Tatvtu* 

Bayonne. 

Thouloufe. 

Aix. 

Grenohie* 

Dijoo. 


Franche  Compte,  Befan^on. 
Lorraih,  Nancy. 

Alface,  Strafburg. 


The  chief  harbours  for  the  French  Navy  are,  Breft  and  Tou- 
lon.    The  other  principal  fea-ports  and  harbours  are,  in  R- 
•cardy,  Calais  and  Boulogne;  in  Normandy,  Dieppe^  VL^nc 
.  de  Grace,  Harfleur,  Rouen,  Honfleur,  Caen,  Bayeux,  Cher- 

'*  Califul)!,  when  he  exhibited  games  of  TaHous  kinds,  {mfc$U»s  hdu^  Suet.  ao. 
.  Tci  mlfceilanea,  fc.  ttrtamiiiMf  Juvenal.   x\.  ao.)  ioftituted  ■  contcft  for   pe-emi- 
'  Hence  la  Greek  and  Latm  eloquence ;  In  which  thoTe  vl^lquidled  were  obliged  to 
confer  rewards  on  the  vi£loiS|  and  to  compofe  orations  in  their  piatfe.     Such  si 
h^  performed  the  worit  were  forced  to  blot  out   what  they  hs4  written  with* 
fpoilge  or  with  their  tongue }  uniefs  they  cJiofe  rather  to  be  fcourged  with  rods,  or 
plunged  in  the  oeareft  ft  ream,  i.  e  the  A  bone  or  Arar>  Sii^»  Cal.  no.     This  con« 
.teal  was  Celebrated  tefote  the  altar  dedicated  to  Auguftui,  Lkf,  epit,  IJ7.  Sutt, 
.  Ci»  %•  Jtrvtnal*  I.  44.  in  the  temple  decreed  to  ium  bj  the  joint  content  of  all  tbe 
flates  of  Gauly  whofe  names,  ftxtj  in  number,  were  infcribed  on  the  altar,  Strab,  iv 
'  19ft*    An  annual  fei^ivat  was  celebrated  there  in  the  time  of  Augufius,  which  Oio 
fay t. was  IfiU  kept  \n  his  time,  liv.  32.     Ihis  folemnity  Caligula  ieemt  to  have«b- 
ferved^  Dk,  lis.  12.  and  to  hare  only  added  the  Utcrary  conteft,  to^ which  Javenal  al« 
eludes,  i.  44, 


>utg,  Couttnce,  .Gfanyille,  and  Averanchef.  .  In  Bretany,  St. 
^o^BnenXp Tregucr»  Morlaixt  Atidierhe,*l^ortr()rient»  Port 
Loujdi^  dr  filavet,  Vannes^^ind  Nantz ;  in  Ofleannoisy  Rochelle 
and  Rochefort ;  In  Cuienne,  Bourdeaoz  |  and  in  Gafconjr^ 
dayonne ;  in  JL^ngiledoc^  Narbonne  and  Befliers  j  in  rrovenccj^ 
Marfeilles  and  Antibes* 

From  thcfe  Ports  the  French  carry  on  an  extenfive  tridc 
with  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  fpirit  of  commerce 
was  firft  excited  by  Henfy  iV.  juftly  ftyled  the  Great,  under 
whom  the  manufadliire  of  iilk  was  introduced.  It  was  after- 
wards gteatly  encouraged  and  improved  by  the  famous  Colbertj^ 
a  gentleman  of  Scotch  extra£lion»  minifter  to  Louis  XIV. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Antifieur,  Barfleur,  and  La  Hogue,  in 
the  EngIKh  channel ;  Penmark  and  Quiberon,  on  the  coaft  of 
JBretany ;  and  Portes,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence* 

The  number  of  irrhabitants  in  France  are  computed  at  twen«^ 
ty-five  millions;  thofe  in  Paris  about  nine  hundred  thoufand. 
The  King  was  ftyled,  His  Moft  ChriJHan  Majefly^  and  by  the 
Pope,  The  Eldejl  Son  of  the  Church.  The  King's  eldeft  fon  was 
called  Dayphiftf  and  was  declared  to  be  of  age  when  fourteen 
years  old.  Females  «ere  excluded  from  the  ctown,  by  what  is 
called  the  Saiic  Law. 

'  The  chief  palaces  of  tl\e  King  of  France  were,  the  Louvre 
in  Paris;  and  in  the  country^  Verfaillesi  twelve  miles  from 
Paris  \  Marl],  Fountainbleau,  St.  Germain,  &c. 

The  cftablillied  religion  in  France,  till  the  late  revolution. 
Was  the  Roman  Catholic.  Proteftants  were  not  tolerated.  In 
the  year  1685,  under  Lewis  XIV.  they  were  obliged  to  change 
their  religion,  or  leave  the  country,  which  1%  called  revoking  the 
edi&  of  Nantz  $  becaufe  in  that  town  Henry  IV.  promulgated 
^is  famous  edidl,  fecuring  to  the  Proteftants  the  liberty  of  pro- 
feflitig  their  religion,  A.  D.  1598. 

There  were  in  France  17  archbifhopricks,  104  bifliopricks^ 
750  great  convents  of  monks,  and  200  nunneries.  The  monies 
and  nuns  in  the  whole  kingdom  were  reckoned  above  200,000$ 
and  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  and  religious  houfes  amounted  to 
upwards  of  fix  millions  Sterling. 

The  univerfitics  were  thofe  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Rheims^ 
Poifliprs,'  Bourdcaux,  Angers,  Nantz,  Caen,  BouVges,  Motit- 
pelier,  Cahors,  Valence,  Aix,  Lion,  Grenoble,  Stran)urg9 
Pont,  Moufon,  and  Thouloufe^  befides  feveral  academies  for 
the  fcience^,. for  painting,  fculpture,  and  architeAure. 

The  French  monafqhy  was  firft  founded  by  Clovis,  A.  D, 
48 1»  ^His  defcendants  were  called,  from  his  grandfather  Me* 
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rovaitis,   (he  Memnngtah  rac'ef   and  h^ttfl^  *Conl^ifiad^  470 
jcir\  ended   in  Ctuldcnc  til.  A.t).  751^  V^heti  PlEt'tH,  the 
foil  of  Charrcg  Martel,  mayor  6lf  tht  palace,  and  father  of 
CHARLES  the  Grfcat^  was  proclaimed  &ing.    ilis  defcendants 
Vcre  called  the  Cdrlovingian  race^  and  ended  in  Lfewis  tht  Sloth- 
f^l,.A•D.Q87.     After  his  death,  HUGH  CAPET,  the  fon 
of  Hiigh  called  the  GREitT,  and  grandfon  of  Eudes,  Count  of 
Paris,  who,  together  with  Bifliop  (Sossir^,  bravely  defended 
that  city  f9r  two  years  againft  the  Normans,  from  885  to  887, 
ufurped  the  crown ;  and  his  defcendants,  till  the  late  dreadful 
catafirophe,  continued  to  enjoy  it  under  the  name  of  the  Cape- 
tine  face;  or  the  CAPETS  ♦. 

• 

^  Tirfl  in  a  direft  }^(it  to  the  death  ^f  Charles  the  Fair,  a.  1328  :  then  vndvu- 
two  c^Ilareral  branches  \  i.  the  fami^y  of  Valois,  beginning  with  Philip  tbe  Poktu- 
VATjE,  and  ENDING  with  Henry  111.  2d  Aug.  1589.  2.  The  Houfe  of  Boerbonj 
be^injiin^  with  Henry  IVr  juflly  called  liu  Greats 


SWITZERLAND. 

tyOUNDED  on  the  foath  by  Italy ;  on  the  weft  by  France ; 
^  on  the  north  by  Alfacc*  ^d  Swabia  in  Germany  j  and  on 
the  call  by  the  lake  of  Conft'ance,  Tyrol,  and  Trent  \  between 
45  and  48^  north lat.  6  and  ii^eaft  long.;  about  260  miles 
lotig,  and  100  broad. 

Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  Bern,  Bafil^ 
SchaiFhaufen,  Zurich,  Appenzel,  Claris ;  Friburg^  Luo^rn, 
Solothumi  orSoleure,  Zug,  Switz,  Uri,  Underwald :  all  of 
them  having  capitals  of  the  fame  name,  except  the  two  laft, 
whofe  capitals  are,  Altorf  and  Stantz.  The  firft  fix  cantons 
are  Proteftant,  the  reft  Popifli. 

The  allies  of  the  Swifs  or  Switzers  are,  tbe  Grifons,  ancient- 
ly Rhati^  Brennty  and  Genauni^  who  have  under  them  Chia* 
tenna,  Valtelinc,  and  Bormio,  .partly  Proteftant  and  poft^T 
Popifh.  \  the  republic  and  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  Proteftant  and  Po« 
pirn;  the  republic  of  Geneva f^  Proteftant;  the  republic  of 

Valais, 

^  *f  GENEVA  IS  fitotte  on  a  lake  of  that  hame,  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Europe  1 
The  Rhone  ralbin^  out  of  it,  flows  through  tbe  middle  of  the  city;  which  is  ip* 
circled  with  fertile  fields,  highly  ^Itivated  :  the  profpedt,  one  of  the  fineft  ia  tiM 
4rorId,  IS  bounded  by  tbe  long  ridge  of  mountains,  called  mount  Jura,  on  the  one 
fide,  the>^lp8,  fStkfGUders  of  Savoy,  and  the  fnowy  head  of  mount  Blaac,  on  the 
«t)i^^«    ']?he  iiihabitaQta  ire  fiee  and  happy*    An  attempt  waa  made  by  tbe  T>vht 

of 


Valfti«,  towards  Italjr,  Us  capital,  Sioiif  Popifli  ^  the  Protsfts^ 
cUy  ol  Mttlhaufen  in  Alface^  and  fooK  others. 

Th^  SwHs  c^ntchis  and  iij^it  allies  a^f  fo  n^any  iojdepen^enj^ 
ftatcsy  united  together  for  their  mutual  defence.     The  gov«^j|j- 

a>cnt 


«r  Savoy,  a.  i6oxt  to  (eize  upoo  the  tovn,  ia  tlie  middle  of  a  dark  night,  \a  tiflae-of 
pe^ce.  Several  bundtedt  of  hit  foldirrsr^ad  got  into  the  toivn  by  rcaling-ladders^  and 
the  reft  were  following,  when  they  were  at  length  difoover^d  by  a  woman,  who  gave 
the  alarm.  The  Geiievoii>  Parting  ffom  their  ileep,  ieised  ihe.readitft  ariqa.  thigr 
could  find,  killed  nopibera  of  the  aHailants  in  the  (Ixeeti,  and  drove  the  reft  out  of  thfi 
city.  Hence  the  gates  are  always  ihat  at  fuo-fet,  and  are  not  opencad  without  an  o^. . 
der  from  the  Syndics  or  Magiftratesy  which  U  not  to  be  obtained  but  on  fi>ine  gi«4t 
emergency.  ' 

The  aoniverlary  of  this  event  ii  kept  with  great  folemnity,  and  ctUcd  (ejour  i/$/'Mf» 
calade. 

The  public  harmony  of  Geneva  is  frequently  interrupted  by  political  fquabbles  bo* 
twiat  the  favourers  of  ariflocracy  and  democracy.  Genevs  owes  its  lodepcndeaoe  m 
the  jealoofy  and  intereft  of  its  neighbours. 

About  a  day*i  journey  from  Geneva,  in  the  king  of  Sardinia*s  dominions,  are  what 
are  called  the  Glaekrt.  % 

The  GLACIERS  are  prodigious  colledlions  of  fnow  and  ice,  foroocd  in  the  intervals 
or  hollows  between  the  mountains  thit  bound  the  fide  of  the  valley  oi  CJiamoutii,  near 
which  mount  Biane  fiands  j  five  in  number  ;  their  furface  it  from  a  tkoufand  to  two 
thoofand  feet  high  above  the  valley,  fome  of  them  more.  Their  breadth  Is  di/Teient, 
according  to  the  interval  between  the  mountains  in  which  they  are  formed.  In  liieTe 
vaJlies  of  ice  are  fwellings  like  waves,  fome  of  them  forty  or  iifty  feet  high,  and  rents 
from  two' to  fix  feet  wide,  of  an  amazing  depth. 

The  valley  of  Cb^mmni.  is  about  fix  leagues,  or  eighteen  miles  In  length,  and  an 
Englifii  mile  in  breadth.  The  Glaciers,  which  dcfcend  from  mount  Blanc,  are  on 
one  fide,  and  oa  the  other^  mount  Brevm,  feyeo  tboufand  three  hundted  feet  higher 
th^n  the  valley*  Behind  Malavert^  which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  Glaciers,  there 
is  a  chain  of  mountains  all  covered  wkh  fnow,  which  terminate  in  tour  diftind  rocH^ 
pf  a  great  h^ght,  having  the  appearance  of  narrow  pyramids  or  fpi res,  hence  calle|l 
the  NudUi,  From  the  top  of  Maiavert,  mount  Blanc  appears  nearly  as  high  as  fcoqi 
the  valley.  The  Rhone,  when  it  ifTue^  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  is  f/id  to  be  oae 
thoufand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean* 

On  the  higheft  and  moft  protuberant  parts  of  thofe  rocks  and  monntalns  arc  formoi 
great  ma^es  of  foowand  ice,  which  fometimes  giving  way,  under  the  name  oi  jffva* 
lanchtifZud  hurrying  along  with  them  targe  portions  of  the  loofened  rock  or  mouqtaioy 
foil  with  a  thundering  noile  to  the  valley,  and  involve  in  certain  deArudion  all  the 
trees,  ^oofety  catde,  and  men,  which  lie  in  their  way }  as  Virgil  defcribes  the  effect 
•f  the  ffil  of  a  great  ftone,  Vttg,  Akf*  xli.  684.  ^ 

Ac  fome  didance  from  Chamouni,  after  pajfiog  ▼arious  defiles,  rugged  rocks,  ai}d 
fteep  mountains,  .is  a  beautiful  valley  called  the  Poyx  de  ValUit ;  of  an  oVal  form, 
about  feven  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  furrounded  on  ail  fides  by  moun- 
tains of  a  ilupendous  iieight,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  covered  with  a  very  rich 
p9(tur««  The  valley  itfelf  is  highly  fenile  and  finely  cultivated  ;  the  Rhone  flows  in 
J^tttiful  mazes  horn  the  one  end  to  the  other  1  on  the  upper  extremity  U  fituate  SI  OK, 
fht  capita  of  the  Vallals,  aod  Martlgny  on  the  lower. 

.  The  Valiaifans  are  in  alliance  with  the  Swiis  cantons,  but  independent  of  them  pr 
npy  other  power.  Their  religion  is  Popeiy,  and  their  form  of  governnaent  demo* 
critic. 

The  people  arp  troaUed  with  fwellings  in  the  gl«ndt  of  the  throat  aod  neck, 
■  called  Cvfra^  (fi^f^^s)  which  are  common  to  other  inhabitants  of  the  Alps, 
|wbcoc«  jnvfftai>  ^^  tufi^m  %li(tur  mratur  m^pltuiT  ziii*  fi6x*}  but  not  uiji- 
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ment  in  feme  of  the  cantons  is  ariftocnticaly  and  to  others  dc? 
mocratical.  Of  the  former  kind  are,  Bcrn^  Zurich,  Lvccr&ei 
Bafil,  Friburg,  Soleur,  a^nd  Scha^haufeni  the  pther  ix  are 
defoocrattcal. 

*  The  Swifs  have  feveral  dtftri^ls  and  towns  fubjeA  to  them, 
which  they  conquered.  The  chief  of  tkefe  towns  is  Baden, 
about  ten  miles  northrweft  from  Zurich,  where  the  deputies  of 
^e  cantons  and  their  allies  meet  annually, 

The  reformation  ia  religion  was  begun  at  Zurich  in  Swit- 
zerland, by  ZUING  or  ZUINGLIUS,  much  about  the  fame 
time  as  by  Luther  in  Gerinany.  It  was  aftenifar^s  completed 
by  JOHN  CALVIN,  a  native  of  Noyen  iu  Picardy^  prqfcffor 
of  divinity  at  Geneva,  who  died  156^. 

This  c6untry  was  long  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  \ 
■but  being  cruelly  opprefled  by  its  governors,  three  cantonsj^ 
^wirz,  Uri,  and  UndcrwaldeA,  revolted,  A.D,  1308.  They 
^re  faid  to  have  been  prompted  to  it  by  tlie  heroic  behaviour  ot 
one  WILLIAM  TELL*.    They  were  afterwards  joined  by  the 

other 


fer£il ;  fuj^pofed  to  proceed  from  the  nosioos  qualities  of  the  wtter  which  the]^  drtnk. 
{aptanmiju^  pttantur  mttJi)  PitD.  xi. '^7    f.  68. 

Near  Geneva  is  Fernef,  a  vijla|e,  where  Voltaire  pafTed  the  laft  years  of  hit  life. 

At  about  thirty  miles  from  Geneva,  ne^r  ihe  other  end  of  the  lake,  is  diuate  LAU- 
SANNE, the  capital  of  the  country  cailed  Payt  de  Vmud^  fubjedt  to  Bern. 

BERN  is  a  regular  well  built  town,  with  rooie  air  of  magnificeoce.  The  boufci 
are  of  a  fine  white  fiee  ftooe.  A  fmall  braqch  of  the  riyer  Aar  has  hecn  made  to  ran 
in  the  middle  of  the  principal  ftrect  Crimiaals  are  employed  to  keep  the  ttreets 
clean ;  the  more  atrocious  delioqoents,  chained  to  carts '  or  waggons,  drive  awajp 
the  ruhbiih.    ^rom  a  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Aar  it  a  moft  magniBcent  pro- 

The  government  of  Bern  Is  ariftocratical,  the  religion  Pwteftant,  the  coounon 
people  eauTy  and  happy. 

D.ASIL,  the  largeft  town  in  Switserland,  is  waihed  by  the  Rhine,  Dr,  Mosrt** 

f  GRISLER,  or  Oijler,  the  Au^Man  Governor  of  Uri,  canfed  a  pole  to  be 
trt&td  in  the  market-place  of  Ahurf^  on  which  he  put  a 'cap,  'and  commanded 
every  one  that  paflcd  to  pay  it  obeifance.  IVILLIAM  TELL  atone  AiiM  m 
complf ,  and  was  obfenred  always  to  pafs  it  with  an  indignant  air  \  on  which 
account  he  was  apprehended^  and  comman^led  by  Griiler,  on  pain  of  being  banged* 
to  Ihoot  an  apple  with  an  airow  fropi  the  head  of  hit  fon.  >Vhile  the  apple  vras  ad. 
joAftig  00  the  boy *t  head  He  is  reported  t:i  have  faid*  Ltt  mt  andmyfinmif  pfrifb^fr^^ 
nridid  my  country  he  fret.  He  (hot  the  apple  without  touching  his  {qo  A  iecooe  ar- 
row being  obferved  m  his  quiver,  when  be  Was  aflced  the  reafon  of  it,  be  fakl,  it  wiat 
to  h^ve  been  lodge^  in  the  tyra9t*8  hearty  if  he  had  killed  his  fooS  For  this  ofience 
Orifler  determined  to  iinpri&n  htm  for  life,  and  to  *fee  bim  feeured  in  the  dongeoa 
b':mfelf.  He  therefore  caufed  him  to  be  fettered,  and  put  in  a  boar,  that  he  might  be 
tranfported  to  a  caftl^  on  thq  lake  of  Lucerne.  •  The  governor  went  in  the  boat,  and 
being  overtaken  by  a  fbrm,  'was  m  danger  of  perifting ;  whereupon  one  of  hit  fervaoOy 
the  boatman,  unable  to  pfianage  the  veflel,  rcquefted  thacTiell,  denown  to  be  the  moll 
expert  boatman  ia  the  countrj^y  Aould  be  lubonnd  and  ftt  to  dtt  helm.    Orifler  ai. 

leoted| 
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ctfaer  cantons  and  the  allies  at  different  peripds.  They  were 
declared  a  ftee  and  independent  confederacy  by  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  A.  D.  1648. — p-Sever«l  important  alterations  have 
taken  place  in  the  government  of  Switzerland,  Gncc  the  cob* 
quefta  of  th«  French. 


NETHERLANDS,  or  LOW  COUNTRIES. 

'T^H^  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries,  are  fo  called  from 
^  thtir  Gtuation  with  refpedl  to  Germany :,  they  are  divided 
into  feventeen  provinces:  bounded  by  the  Qerman  fea  on  the 
north,  Germany  on  the  eaft,  France  on  the  fouthi  and  the 
Britiih  Channel  on  the  weil^  between  49  and  54<>  north  lat. 
2  and  7^  eaft  long,  about  300  miles  long  and  200  broad. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  V.   they  were  united  to  the  empire  of 

Getmany,  under  the  title  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy*    After 

his  death,  thefe  provinces  defcended  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  who 

attempting  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberties,  and  to  \ntrpducc 

the  court  of  inquiBtion  by  the  moft  fl^ocking  cruelty,  they  re* 

▼olted  under  the  condu£t  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  and 

others,  1567*    But  factions  afterwards  ^rifinf^  amoAg  them> 

Qnly  feven  of  the  proviocQB  fucceeded  in  eftabltOiing  their  inde* 

pendence,  according  to  the  famous  uqion  of  Utrecht,  which 

they  entered  into,  A.  D*   I579t  whence  they  are  called  Bel'^ 

gium  Fmderatum^  or  thi  /even  Unitid  Provinces.     The  other- 

ti^n  provinces  were  reducedrtofubjefkioni  chiefly  by  the  valour 

s^nd  abilities  of  Alexander  Famcfe,  Prit  ceof  Parma;  and  were 

called  the  Spani/b  Netberlamis,    Upon  the  death  of  Charles  IL 

iting  of  Spain,  1 700,  they  fell  to  the  hQufe  of  Auftria,  and 

have  fince  been  called  t^  Aujirian  Netherlands*    Part  of  them 

being  con^u<rred  by  France,  are  hence  named  the  French  Ne* 

tierloffds.    Part  of  them  alfo  belong  to  the  Dutch.     The  United 

Pcov^QC^  maintained  a  bloody  war  againft  the  power  of  Spain  for 

fenr^  I  and  Tel],  taking  the  commaod,  fteered  the  ttOcI  to  a  rock,  leaped  aAora. 
with  agility,  and  made  bia  efcape  through  the  mountaini  to  Stauflfecher ;  where  he  lay' 
concealed  till  the ^ay  for  cffe^ing  the  freedom  of  Swiflerland  arnveo,  when  he  joined 
l^s  companions,  life  Jan*  1 30^.    Tell,  afterwarcs  tying  in  wait  for  Oriil«r,  ai  he  paf* 
fed  by  a  wood,  killed  him  with  an  arrow.*— —The  Sw/s,  called  alfo  Switvun^  pro- 
tected by  their  inacceffible  mououins,  maintained  the  conteft  againft  their  opprcflfbrs' 
with  invincible  fortitude  for  more  than  300  years,  often  defeating  numerous  auniea 
Ifot  x^  fubdue  tiiem,  till  at  laft  they  edabiiOied  their  independence.     The  Swifs  vere 
long  efleeiped  the.beft  feot-foldlert  in  Europe,  and  for  that  reafon  were  frequently  ^m«, 
ployed  n  n^rcauviei  by  foreign  princes,  particularly  by  die  kings  of  Fiance. 

Nn  4  near 
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near  fifty  ^fears,  .firft  under  ^Uliam  Prince  of  Qrange^  firnamed 
the  $ilent;  ^aod,  he  being  aflaffmated  at  Delft  by  one  Gerard^ 
i58i4,  thcnunder  his  .fon  Prince  Maurice.  Thcy.wcie  ftrongly 
fapported  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  like  wife  by  Henry  IV.  oC 
France,  through  whofe  influence  their  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  A.  D.  1609. 


?:i^'trNltEI>  PROVINCES,  or  HOLLAND. 

THK    unitefl   provinces   are,  '  Zealand,  Holhnd,   Xitrecht, 
Gueldedand,  Over-Yffel,  ifrieilan^l,  and  Grimingcn. 
'<.  'Zealand, confiils  of  feveral  iflands*,  formed  by  oneof  thfe 
two  branches  of  the  Schcld,  the  chief  of  which  is  Walchcren, 
.—Towns,  Middlcbut^,  Campvere,  and  Flufliing.  • 

2.  Holland,  South:— Amsterdam,  north  ht.  52^  23. 
eaft  long.  S**  4-  at  the  top  of  Zuyder  Sea  ;  DoKT,  famous  for 
^  fynod  held  there  A.  D.  1618  ;  and  Rotterdam, .on  the  Maefe, 
birth  place  of  Erafmus :  Delft ;  Hague,  where  the  States^ 
General,  or  deputies  of  the  pfovinces,  aifemble ;  Leyden,  famous 
for  its  univerfity ;  Haerlem,  near  a  remarkable  lake  called 
Hicrlem-mecr :  Torgow,  Ryfwick,  Williamftadt,  Naerde n. 

In  North  Holland  are,  Saardam,  famous  for  (hip-building, 
vherc  Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy  learned  that  art,  by* work- 
ing with  his  own  harfds  ;  Edam,  Hoorn,  Alcmaer,  &c. 

There  are  fevcfal  iflands  belonging  to  this  province  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maefe ;  Voorn,  in  ^hich  are,  Bricl,  and  Hclvoet- 
fltfys;  Goree^&c:  At  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  the 
ifland  Texel,  feparated  /rom  North  "Holland  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, through  which  moft  ihij>s  bound  for  Amfterdam  pafs  i 
Ulie,  and  Shelling,  &c. 

3.  Utrecht — Utrecht,  famous  foir  its  univerGty,  on  the 
old  channel  of  the  Rhine  5  Montfort.  , 

4.  GuELDERLAKTo,  and  ZuTPHEN-^NiiTieguen ;  Harder- 
wick;  Loo,  a  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  Arnhcim;' 
Zutphcn.  Gelder,  the  capital,  is  fubjedl  to  the  King  of  Pruflia; 
slnd  Ruremond,  to  Auftria. 

5.  OwR-Yss£L*-Deventer,  Coveirdcn,'  Campen. 

6.  Friesland— Lewarden,  Dockum,  Fraockerj  &€•  the 
ifland  Ameland. 

7.  Groningen — Groningen,  Winfchaten,  Dam»'&c. 
This  country  contains  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  for  its 

extent  than  any  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.    They  are 

io  called 


ian  ^  ami  JPreneh  £idberl€nds»  ^j  j 

^alle^  the  J^uub^^x  Hpllandiriy  from  the  same  of  tb^  pirfaicipal 
^ovifice,  and  are  computed  at  aboye  two.milliaxis*  To  dofea4 
themfelves  againft  inundations  of  the  fea^  and  la^  floodi^ 
ifirhioh  haye  f^metimes  done  incvedible  nufchief^  tlMtyhave  qon- 
ftru<9ed,  ac  an  m^meofe  expeWe,  prodigiouB  dikes,  or  banks  of 
earth»  in  feveral  places  fevente^ea  ells  thick. 

P^fides  the  large  iiverS|  there. are  ii^  Holland  numberkji 
canals,  along  which  people  commonly  travel  fro.nv  town  C^ 
town  in  covered  boats,  called  Tnckfiuka^  which  ave  drag|ed 
by  buries. 

The  Se¥€iv  United  Provinces  are  a  confederacy  of  fo  many 
feparate  independent  republics,  united  together  for  their  com* 
monrdefence.  The  internal  government  of  each  is  ealled  the 
SUtUf  of  that  province ;  and  delegates  from  them  conftttttte  the 
.  States-General  at  the  Hague.  At  the  head  of  this  council^  pre* 
vious  U>  the  late  revolution,  was  the  Stadtboldtr^  which  office 
was  hereditary  in  the  pcrfon  of  William  V.  Prince  of  Orange 
aod  NaiTiu^and  who  was  alfo  commander  in  chief  and  adinival 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  Siates-General  were  ad* 
drefled  by  the  title  of  High  Migbtineffes. , 

The  eftablifhed  religion  is  the  rreibyterian  or  Calvinifm  \ 
bilt  all  religions  are  tolerated. 


AUSTRIAN  and  FRENCH  NETHERLANDS* 

t.  TIRabant,   Dutch— Boifleduc,  Breda,  Bergen-op-zopm, 
^  Macftricht,   Grave,  Lillo,  Stecnbergen  • :    Attftrian-* 
Bro^seUi  north  lat.  5P^  50.  eaft  long.  4^  6.  Louraia,  Rainil^ 
lies,.Yilyorflen,  Tirlemont. 

2-.  Antwerp,  fubjeft  to  Auftiia,  furrounded  by  Brabant. 
— *Al^tw^rp  was  once  one  of  the  richeft  trading  citirs  in  the 
world  5, .  M  ift .  th|c  ftruggle*  for  liberty,  it  was  plundered  for 
three  day^i:  by  the  foldicrs  of  the  Di^ke  of  Alya>  A.  D.  1576. 
And  the  Dutch  afterwards,  in  order  to  ruin  its  con\mercc  at 
once,  funk  vefiels  loaded  with  ftone  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheld,  which  >uns  paft  it :  thus  ihutting  up  for  ever  the 
entrance  of  that  river  to  Aipk  of  Tbutdeov  But  it  has  lately  been 
opened  by  the  French. 
• 

•  Tht'wbeU  of  tht  Auftvla*  Necberfaui4i  u  aow  aooexcd  to  the  f  icMh  Rc^Uic 
kut  it  has  bctii  tbousht  fcopcr  to  fctaio  here  the  former  ^IvifioBl. 

3*  Malines, 
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J.  Malines,  or  Mechlih,  likewtfe  furrounded  by  Brabane^ 

and  AibjeQ  to  Auftria The  capital,  MechUfij  is  £amoii8  fov> 

the  inanufadnre  of  late. 

4*  LiMBU]io,-*Limburg»  fubje6l  to  Auftria  i  the  ochet 
towns  to  the  Dutch,  Dalemi  Valkenburg,  and  Wycb. 

5.  LuxEMBURq— Ijttxembarg  and  Baftagne,  fabjeft  to 
Auftria;  the  other  parts  to  France,  Thidnville,  Montraedji  aiK| 
DafrvtlHers.  J 

'    <$.  Namurj  fttbje£l  to  Auftria-^Namur,  Charleroy. 

7*  Hainault— Mons,  Aeth,  Enguien,  fubje£l  to  Auftria) 
Valenciennes,  Bouchaini  Conde,  L^ndrecyj  Charlemont,  an4 
Gtret,  ta  France. 

9.  CAMrtitsis,  iubjcft  to  Prance — Cambray  and  Vccoeur. 

9.  AitTOfs,  French— Arras,  St.  Omer,  Ah«,  St.  Vcnant, 
Betfaune,  and  Terouen. 

10.  FLANDBRs^-Sluis,  Axel,  Hulft,  Sas  van  Ghent,  'fub- 
]tSL  to  the  Dutch ;  Qhent,  Bruges,  Oftcnd,  Newport,  Oude* 
nard,  Dendtrmont,  Courtray,  Dixm\ide,  Yprcs^  Tbomay,  Fur- 
ses,  and  Menin,  fubjed  to  Auftria  j  Lifle,  Dunkirk,  Douay, 
Mardyke,  St.  Amand,  GraveHines,  and  Mount-Cafiel,  fubje£k 
to  Prance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders  *  ate  called  Flemings.  Th« 
Fiemifli  language  is  a  dialed  of  the  German,  but  different  fron^ 
the  Dutch.  The  cities  of  Flanders  are  greatly  reduced  in  their 
opulence  and  number  of  inhabitants  from  what  they  were  ip 
former  times.  They  ftill  however  carry  on  feveral  manufac- 
tures, in  which  they  are  yet  unrivalled  \  fine  lawns,  lace,  and 
cambric,  fo  called  f^om  Cambray,  the  chief  plac^  of  its 
manufadure.  ,  ' 

•  The  Auftrian  Regent  or  Viceroy  refides  at  BrufTels.  Each 
of  the  provinces  have  a  feparate  governor  under  him,  and  courts 
of  juftice  for  the  trial  of  civil  caufesi 

The  eftablifted  religion,  except  in  that  part  which  belonga 
to  the  Dutch,  is  Popery.  There  is  one  archbiflioprick,  feveo 
bilhbpricks,  and  three  univerfittes,  namely,  Loovain,  pouay« 
and  St.  Omer.  .  '.       ^ 


GERM  ANY.  . 

GERMANY  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  German  feat 
Denmark,    and  the  Baltic;  on  die    eaft,    by  Poland^ 
Bohemia,   and  Hungary ;   on  the  foiith,  by  the  Alps  and 
Switzerkad  \  and  on  the  weft,  by  France  and  the  Nether- 
'  lands  I 
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lands;  between  45  and  55^  north  lat.  and  5  and  19^  cad 
long,  about  6eo  niiles  in  length,  and  500  in  breadth. 

GERMANIA  PiUTlQUA.—OermaniaAniiquay  or  Ancient 
Germany,  called  alfo  Tranfrhtnana^  'Barbara^  and  Magna^  ex« 
tended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Viftula  ;  and  from  the  Baltic  to 
f  he  Danube ;  fo  that  its  ancient  bQ^ndaries  were  very  difierent 
from*  the  modem. 

The  chief  ftntes  along  the  Rhine  were,  the  frj/!,  BruBeri^ 
[Jfipiiy  or  Uftpitis,  TenSiri,  Catti^  Ubii,  SicatkM,  Sedu^ 
Jitarcomannsy  whofe  territory  was  aftervjrards  occupied  by  the 
Alemafffii^  whence  Germany  was  called  AluLEMANNIA,  and 
now  Alefnagne  in  French.  Farther  eaft,  the  Hwrudtf^  Nanfdf 
Htrmundurk  From  the  river  Atmfia^  or  •us^  Erfis,  to  the 
Aibisf  Elbci  dwelt  the  Chaud^  and  Cberufci  i  north  of  whom, 
the  Angli  and  Fq/i^  or  Bax^Snes^  adjoining  tp  the  Cherfinefus 
Cimhrtcof  now  Holftein  and  Jatl^'nd»  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Cimbri  and  Teui^nes* 

Eaft  from  this,  along  the  BaltiC|,  Longpbardi^  VendUi^  Of 
Vandaliiy  Burgundwnes^  Gotbones^  &c.  But  the  fituation  of  theft 
tribes  is  very  i^ncertain,  as  the  Romans  never  made  any  con* 
iiderable  progrefs  paft  the  ElbCi  if  ence  Strabo  fuppoles  the 
Baltic  to  be  a  part  of  the  ocean,  and  that  by  failing  eaft  from 
the  German  fea  one  might  reach  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  he 
ifttppofed  was  alfo  joined  to  the  pcean^  vii.  p.  294.  xi.  p.  567. 

The  interior  part  of  Germany  was  poiTcfled  by  the  SUEvIi 
whq  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes.  From  them  the 
Viodrui^  or  Oder^.  was  called,  Surous;  and  the  Sinus  CManusg 
or  the  Baltic,  Mare  SuMcum. 

That  part  of  modern  Germany  which  lies  fouth  of  the 
Danube  was  included  in  Noricum  and  Vindelicia.  The  anci^enj^. 
Germans*  according  to  Tacitus,  had  no  cities.  The  name 
German,  as  it  were  Ger  or  Gar  man^  figntfies  in  Celtic  a  war* 
like  man* 

The  moft  ancient  name  of  this  country  waa  Teutfcb-lasU^ 
from  the  ^eutZneSf  or  from  their  god  Tuifco  or  Teutb.  The 
vulgar  people  in  Germany  (till  call  themfelves  Teutfcbers. 


IVIannbrs  and  Customs  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  have  been  defcribed 
by  feveral  authors,  particularly  by  Tacitus,  in  his  admirable 
treatife  on  that  fubjedi ;  which  is  juftly  elleemed  one  of  the 
l^pft  precious  remains  of  Roman  learnings  not  only  as  being 

4  curious 
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fUfJovs  find  inftrudirc  io  itfeliy  bat  alfo  bccaufe  H  points  out 
the  origin  of  various.  inftitution$  and  cuftomsi  fome  of  them 
ftill  exi(lLag>  in  the.qpvnuics  which  that  people  fubdned»  efpe- 
cially  in  Britain, 

"The  Germans,  as  Tapitus  imagines,  were  9n  indigenous  rzzt^ 
that  is,  according  to  the  v^igue  notions  of  the  ^ncients  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  nations,  fprung  from  the  earth,  or  originally 
produced  in  the  country,  without  any  iojtermixture  of  adven- 
titious inhabitants  *.  ' 

A)l  the  Germans  l\9^A  a  great  rcfemblance  to  one  another  in 
ibeir.external  appearance  and  habit  of  body  \  ftern  blue  eyes, 
ruddy  hair,  Ivgc  bo^lies,  vigorous  for  fudden  efforts,  but  invr 
pa|ient  o.fkbp^raiYd  fatigue  9  incapable  of  bearing  tMrft  ^nd 
beat,  but  inured. by  the  climate  and  foil  to  cold  and  hunger. 
^aclt.  ib*  4.  Their  chief  wealth  confided  in  cattle,  but  of 
|i  fm^n  fize.  .Thq  country,  although  confiderably  varied,  was 
in  general  covered  with  woods,  or  deformed  by  marfhes.  ft 
was  fertile  in  grain,  but  unfavourable  for  fruit-trees.  The 
Germans,  in  tlie  time  of  Tacitus,  had  not  explored  the  earth 
for^old  or  Giver;  but  thofe  who  lived  near  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  empire,  employed  thefe  metals  for  the  purpofes  of 
commerce,. and  fet  a  vtiu^  on  the  Roman  coins;  more  how* 
f  ver,  which  is  curious^  on  the  filver  than  gold,  as  being  more 
convenient  in  purchajing  low-priced  commodities.  Jn  the  in* 
(erior  parts  they  retained  the  fimple  and  ancient  cuftom  of  ex- 
changing one  thing  for  another,  ib,  $• 

The  fcarcity  of  iron  appeared  from  their  weapons.  They 
rarely  ufed  fwords  or  large  lances ;  buit  fpears,  or,  as  they  called 

*  Tiiey  are  howerer  gcjserally  iuppofed  to  hnre  emigrated  from  the  noith-weft  of 
Afisi  long  before  the  art  of  navigation  was  difcovered.  The  bards,  in  their  old  Tongt, 
tfae  only  memorials'  and  records  the  Germans  had,  afcribed  the  origin  of  die  nados  to 
tlw^  TUiSCO  or  TajfOfWho  was  bom, of  the  earth,  and  his  Ton  MANKUS* 
From  their  defcendants  the  various  tribes  are  faui  to  have  derived  their  names, 
teutHfietf  Jftg/ev^eSf  HermMneif  Ift^evZnet^  Marfi,  Gamhrimif  Sdtai,  &c»  GER- 
MANl  A  was  but  a  late  appellation.  Thofe  who  crofTed  the  Rbiae,  and  havtog  ez- 
pell4d  the  Gaols,  po^iiTed  the  coontri^  oa  the  north  of  that  river  under  the  name 
of  Tun G a T,  Tacit,  dt  mor,  G,  a.  Condrafiif  El^nronts,  derefi,  ice.  C^far,  b»C* 
were  all  called  Ger  maks,  which  name  at  firfl  was  expreflive  merely  of  their  charac- 
ter,  i.  e.  warricrs  j  but  afterwards  was  applied  as  a  proper  name  to  the  whole  na. 
tion,  ib» 

•  Hercules  was  faid  to  have  vifited  thofe  parts  ;  hence  the  Germans  in  their  war-fongi 
celebrated  him  above  all  other  heroes.  Strabo  fays  the  Germans  virere  fo  called  from 
their  refemblance  to  the  Gauls  in  their  form,  cuftoms,  and  manner  of  living  ;  (q* 
CxaMAMi,  i.e. /rtffrfj,  yvns^iy)  difiinring  from  them  only  in  the  fujperiority  of 
their  fiee,  their  ^rocity,  and  yellow  colour,  vii.  mit.  But  Cvfar  fays,  the  Ceraun* 
dift'ered  greatly  from  the  Gaulsy  (mi//«ai  sh  bat  confrtftulaiei  fc  Callorum  dtffetunU) 
▼i.  19.  f«  16» 

them, 


manmn  and  X^ujloms  of  the  Ancieni  Get^mans*  5|7 

fliem,yr/7Wfi',  Trams,  tipt  with  a  Ihort' and  narrow  piece  of  iroo^ 
fo  fliarp  and  commodious,  that  they  ufed  them  either  In  clofe  of 
dlftant '  combat,  i^.  8.  But  they  were  unmanageable  among 
trees>  AnnaL  \u  14.  The  cavalry  had  fiothing  but  a  (hield  and 
%framean  The  infantry  hp.d  alfo  miflive  weapons,  each  a  certain 
number,  which  they  threw  to  an  immenfe  diftance^  They  were 
either  naked,  or  drefled  in  a  light  mantle,  (faguh  levet,)  A 
German  paid  no  attention  to  drefs,  but  decorated  his  fliield 
with  the  choiceft  colours  ;  whence  what  we  call  coats  ofarmi^ 
or  armorial  bearings^  are  ftippofed  to  have  had  their  origin.. 
Coats  of  mail  were  nnconrmon  5  and  few  had  either  a  cafque, 
{i^rS^U  of  metal)  or  a  helmet,  {gaUoj  of  leather.)  Their  horfea 
were  neither  remarkable  for  their  fhape,  norfwiftnefs ;  nor  were 
they  trained  to  the  various  evolutions  of  the  Roman  cavalry*. 

Kings  were,  chofen  on  account  of  their  nobility }  generals  for 
their  valour.  The  power  of  kings  was  neither  unlimited  nor 
arbitrary  i  and  generals  commanded  ratheV  by  example  thanacr^ 
thority  j  admiration  of  their  bravery  fecured  obedience.  None 
but  .the  prleds  were  permitted  to  put  to  death,  to  bind,  or  to 
fcourgef  5  that  theft  things  mi^ht  appear  to  be  inflicted,  not 
as  a  punilhment,  or  by  the  general's  order,  but  as  it  were  by 
the  command  of  that  god  wlu>  they  believed  attended  them  in 
war  :  and'  to  imprefs  this  belief  more  ftrongly  on  their  minds^ 
they  carried  with  them  to  battle  certain  Images  and  banners^ 
taken  from  the  groves,  where  they  ufed  to  be  kept  in  time  of 
peace,  lb.  7.  and  Hlji,  iv.  22.,  and  where  they  alfo  depofitcd 
the  ftandards  taken  from  the  enemy.  Id.  AnnaL  i.  59  j:. 

The 


\ 


•  The  mfintry  compofed  the  chief  ih«ngth  of  the  German  amjy  i  a  number  of  them» 
therefore,  we're  always  mingled  with  the  cavalry.  lb,  6f  Cafar,  i.  4S.  Their  line  of 
battle  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  wedges,  lb*  &  Hfft,  iv.  16.  In  the  tixne  of  ac« 
tion  to  give  ground,  provided  they  relumed  60  the  charge,  was  efleemed  a  tiiark  of  mt« 
Ktary  fkill,  not  of  cowafdiee.  Even  in  doubtful  engagements  they  always  carried  oJF 
their  Dain.  It  was  reckoned  the  higbeil  difgrace  to  have  left  their  fliield.  Such  as  did 
lb  w6re  neither  admitted  to  facrKd  rites  nor  to  any  public  aflembly ;  from  which  ia- 
*f«niy  many  extricated  themfeives  by  \  halter. 

J.  Csefar  fiys,  that  th>  magiftrates  who  commanded  in  war  had  the  power  of  Hfe  and 
death:  that  in  peace  there  was  no  common  magiftrate,  but  that  the  chiefs  of  thd 
9M\x\^i  aud  cantons  adminTfteied  juftice  to  thofe  in  their  bounds,  {inter fups,)  tL  sz« 
f.  %i* 

1  Another  circom fiance  which  tendAl  greatly  to  inflame  their  courage  ^as,  thftt 
they  were  not  embodied  by  chance,  but  fought  by  fami  ies  and  clans ;  and  In  the  field 
their  deareft  pledges  were  neir  tbem  ;  fothatwhije  they  fought,  they  might  beatrhe 
fhrieks  of  their -wives  and  the  cries  of  their  children.  Thefe  were  the  darling  witneiTVs 
of  their  ^oodu^,  and  the  applauders  of  their  vaiour.  Their  mothers  and  wires  diefled 
their  wounds.  They  even  carried  re^reihments  to  tbem  while  fighting,  and  Exhorted 
thecB  to  courage.     Several  armiesi  when  put  to  the  rout,  are  (aid  to  have  been  incited 


I 

J;j;8        JSiannm  and  Cufivms  9ftii  Antkhi  Germaks. 

The  god  chicfif  lirorflbippcd  bj.tbe  Gennant»  Tacitof  CilU 

.  M^CuRY  *;  to  whom,  on  cehain  days,  they  offered  humaii 

Tidirns.    To  Hercules  and  Marsf  they  (acrificed  the  animals 

ufual  in  other  countries,  (conceffa  amtnaUa)  :  part  of  the  Sfirut 

performed  facted  titei  alfo  to  Isis  %• 

The  Germans  paid  the  greateft  atteadon  to  omens,  and  that 
Species  of  divination  called  Sortiif  lots^  which  was  performed 
by  means  of  twigs,  ciit  and  marked  in  a  particular  manner. 


ky  (he  inter pofition  of  woneB  to  renew  tke  e<toitia(,  tk  S.  The  wj^m  of  the 
»fcec  cheir  hufbaiuli  were  delintcd  by  M«rius»  flew  ckcmftlvc*  and  their  chiiarcn, 
'  fJcrtHi  ill*  %*  Valerius  Maximus  Ufh  this  wat  dose  by  the  wiTel  of  the  TTuttJhap 
V.  -niy  vu  i.  ext.  3.  The  Genoans  were  more  appi^cnfive  of  ferviiiide  on  account 
of  their  women  than  of  themfelTcs,  Jk.-^  fee  G«far,  5.  C  i.  51.  and  choft  itacci 
from  which  noble  virginf  w^re  eiadted  as  hofta|es  were  thooght  to  be  boaod  by  the 
Urongeft  obligation,  U,  &  S^t.  Aug,  21.  For  the  Germans  believed  that  there  ttaa 
Ibmeihing  facrtd  in  the  female  fez,  and  even  the  p-'wvr  ot'  foreMng  Attnie  erentl: 
they  therefore  never  (lighted  their  advice  nor  difregvded  their  refpoofin,  Jk.  ^  Cmjmr^ 
t.  50.  Tacitui  mentions  fevcral  Gernoan  prophetefies,  who  were  held  in  Cfat  lufhcft 
^iCDeration,  lb.  &  Htfi.  ir,  61.  3c  65* 

Str^bo  defcribes  the  propfieteAei  who  followed  the  army  of  the  Cimirif  ns  grey 
h»r«d,  drefled  in  white,  wiih  linen  robcS  fixed  with  i  dafp,  and  bottnd  with  a  biasea 
girdte,  having  ibcir  feet  bare.  They  carried  each  of  them  a  fwordf  with  which^  be- 
lore  an  engagement,  they  nfed  to  cut  the  throats  of  cdptives,  and  to  form  coii-> 
jedures  concerning  the  future  fuccefs  of  their  countrydaeo,  ftom  thfe  mannrr  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  captives  flowed  $  and  alfo  from  sn  infpeQion  of  their  entails, 
tod  other  parti  of  their  bodies.  In  the  time  of  battle  the  women  uiied  lo  aiake  a 
dteadf  111  ooi(t>  by  beating  00  ilcins  firetchcd  on  the  outfide  of  the  chatiots,  Strah*  vii. 

•  This  name  Caefar  gires  to  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  B»  G,  iri.  x6./.  15. 
who  was  prob.bly  the  fane  with  TUISCO,  Tstit.  Jf.  (?.  a*  or  TsvTATta,  mas* 
iioncd  by  Lncan,  i.  445.  and  with  Thotr,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egypdaas,  Gk.  /f^. 
1>.  iii.  aa. 

•f-  Tacitus,  in  another  place,  calls  MARS  the  principal. deity  [frsteifnu  dttmrn^) 
ffifl,  iv.  64.  and  mentions  human  victims  alfo  o^red  to  him,  Annal.  xiii.  57.  Mara 
was  Vikewife  tlie  chief  deity  of  the  Scythians,  Herodot,  iv.  ^t)^(tem  whom  the  Ger* 
mans  are  thought  to  have  been  defcended  ;  and  to  Mars  the  tkythiana  likewife  offieicd 
human  vidims,  Jh,  63.  astheLofitani,  Strmh.  iii.  155. 

Cafar  differs  ftom  Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  GermaAS.  He  fayt^ 

'chat  they  had  no  Druids  to  prefidc  over  facred  riles,  and  that  they  paid  no  attention  to 

facrifices,  (ntque  Jacr'ifciu  ftudiut :)  that  tbey  reclconed  thofe  only  as  deities  whon 

shey  faw,  and  whofe  beneficence  they  experienced,  (fuontm  ofiBtu  apert}  Juvemnr  ^^ 

the  Sun,  Moan,  and  Vulcan,  or  fire,  vi.  19./  20. 

X  The  cavfe  and  oiigin  of  theworflkip  of  ifia  is  uncertain;  but  an  image  0/ that 
goddefs,  in  the  figure  of  a  j;al ley,  ibewed  that  her  worfliip  had  been  imported  froA 
feme  foreign  country.  The  Germans  never  built  houfes  to  their  gods,  nor  ivprefent' 
cd  tbem  under  an  human  form.  This  they  thought  would  have  derogated  from  their 
greatnefs.  Thev  confecratad  to  them  groves  and  woods,  and  called  by  tlie  names 
of  tlteir  deities  thofe  fecret  recefifes  which  they  only  beheld  with  reverencei  c«  9* 
but'  never  profaned  by  hunting  in  them,  or  cotting  down  the  trees^  CUtuBm$ 
4t  iaud*  Stilk,  i.  3x8.  Here  tlieir  cruel  (acred  ri'es  leem  m  l»ve  been  performed, 
hucan,  iii.  399.  their  folemn  feafts  held,  Ttfcif.  Hift.  iv.  14.  and  the  military  oath 
adminiftered,  Annal.  ii.  1%.  The  gloom  of  woods,  Seneca  observes,  naturally 
fills  the  mind  with  ^eligiou^awe,  £/•  41.  So  Pliny,  (in  iiuit  JUtntm  i£/Sr  adtr§^ 
wnt,)  xU.  I* 

and 


Mamntrs  end  Cujhms  rftbe  Ancitni  Gtrmam.        ^^^ 

and  laid  on  a  white  doth  *«.  They  took  prelag^  of 'futurity, 
not  only  fropi  die  flight  and  finging  of  birds  \  but  alfo,  what 
Tacitus  fays  was  peculiar  to  that  natiQn^  from  the  neigl^og 
and  inoiting  of  horfes  f .  A  number  of  thefe  animals  of  a  n|ilk- 
white  colour  were  kept  for  this  purpofe  in  the.facred  grqres. 
. — Another  kind  of  divination  ufed  in  dangerous  wars,  yn&  to 
oblige  a  capcive^f  the  enemy,  procured  by  whatever  means,  to 
fight  with  a  champion  of  their  own  cpuntry,  each  in  the  armour 
of  his  country.  The  vi£lory  of  the  one  or  the  othA  was  taken 
ibr  a  prognoftic  of  the  event  of  the  war  j:;  (proprajuduioac" 
t^iebatur, )  ,c.\o.  _        _  .    ,        .      .  . 

About  matters  of  (mailer  moment  the  chiefs  alone  deljbe* 
rated:  important  aflPaurs  were  referred  to  t}ie  whole  community, 
but  not  till  they  had  been  previoufly  canyafled  by  the  leading 
men.  The  national  afiembly  met,  unlefs  when  fomethlng  fud* 
dea  or  unexpeAed  happened,  on  ftated  days  at  the  new  and 
full  moon :  for  they  thought  thefe  the  mod  fortunate  times  for 
beginning  any  enterprife,  Xrebus  agendis  aufiicatijjitmum  imHM)^ 
c*  IX.  In  the  computation  of  time  they  reckoned  by  nights 
and  not  by  days  H. 

When  a  public  aiTembly  was  fummoned,  the  Germans  were 
not  pundual,  io  meeting  at  the  time  appointed ;  but  two  or 
three  days  were  loft  by  their  tardinefs  in  oonvening,  {cunSiatione 
coeuntiumi)  which  fault  was  the  confequence  of  their  liberty, 
{fllud  ex  libertate  vitium.)  When  the  meeting  appeared  fuffi« 
fiently  numerous,  {ut  turha  vel  turba  placuit\  they  fat  down 
armed.  Silence  was  ordered  by  the  priefts,  who  then  had  alfo 
a  coercive  power.  The  king  or  chief  of  the  community  fpj^kc 
JErft ;.  the  reft  were  heard  in  their  turn,  according  to  their  age, 
nobility,  renown  in  arms,  or  eloquence ;  and  gained  attention 
rather  from  their  authority  to  perfuade,  than  their  power  to 
command.  If  the  opinion  of  any  one  was  difagreeable,  the  af- 
femblyexpreficd  their  difapprobation  by  a  murmur  ;  if  agree- 
.able,  theybrandifhed  their  javelins.  The  moft  honourable  kind  of 
aflcnt  was  to  applaud  by  the  found  of  arms,  ib.  \u  htfl.  iv.  15.; 

•  The  Scytkiana  ilfo  fotaied  cooje^^uret  abottt  futurity  from  rodt^  ttirodot.  {?. 

67. 

f  The  aeighiBg  of  hortes  feems  alfo  to  have  been  much  attended  to  among  the 
Perfians.  Thus  &  dtipute  about  the  crown  was  determined  in  fiivour  of  Dsffius, 
ffgraJn.Ul  l^.Jt^ia.  i.  lo. 

I  Hcoce  the  origin  of  duelling^  at  it  is  thought,  which  anciently  wai  coofidered  «■ 
an  appeal  to  Heaven. 

I  Thus  all  their  refolutiout  and  appointmenta  or  fummonfes  w*re  dated,  (fi^  confli" 

tauMtp  fit  C9tuiiciiMt.)    The  night  was  thought  to  lead  or  precede  the  day,  r.  it.     So 

amoog  the  Gauls,  Oefar,  S.G.  vi.  17.  f.  16.    In  It  ice  manner  we  mU  Jt^tnmgbtp 

fimigbtt  ivt  feven  dajp,  fourteen  days*     Hefiod  malcei  day  to  be  the  child  of  mgkt, 

Thceg.  I24f  beeauie  daricaefs  czifted  bellwc  light,  Genifis,  u  z»      

Ca/ar. 


Cafar.  B.  G.  yBI  2t.  In  this, aflenatly  acciifirtioiA  %tpc  tnad^, 
•tnd  ctpital  tifretiders  profccated.  Puniflnntnlts  were  -ptopoi- 
^«6ncd  *6  tfecliaturc  of  the  'erimc  '•. 

In  the  'feme  siiemblies  tHb  were  «lcAed  cKieTs  bo  adminitlerr 
jttRice  ill  Hie  ctntons  and  vHlages.-  To  each  of  thcfe  anhutidrcii 
COUPAN^OKS^  {ebmitei)  ^tte  afiigned  from  among  the  common 
people,  "toaffill;  the  judges'  with  their  ^ounfel,  ahd'fanftionhis 
decifibiw  by  fh€ir  aufthoVity.        *  • 

The  Germans  tranfa^dnp  bufine fs;  public  or  private, 'with- 
out being  ari^'ed,  ^.'^3.  Sl>  tftcancieht  Greeks,  TBucydid.  i.  t5. 
and  Gauls  f,  Liv^  xxu  20.  But  it  was  not  cuftomary  f<$T  any 
one  to  afffame-ifms,  tWl  thcffateappToVed  his  ability  to  trfe  them. 
Then,  in  ptefetoce  oIF  the*  aflcmbly,"  the  young*  man  was  pre- 
'Tented  {&rnd^a/ar)vri,^  a'ifhield  and  zjratnea  J. 

When 


'   *  Tnuroff  iBd'd^crten  weititaogod  ^  atreet  cowards,  effemifnte  perfiros,  apd 

^fe  guilty  of  uqnatiiral  praAices,  (cerpon  infamesj^  were  funk  in  dirt  and  mire  un- 
der a  hurdle.  :ft£^s  &f  wickednbff,  (Jielerd),  it  was  thought^  (hould  be  publicly  pu- 
niihed  \  but  bafe  crimes  (jUgitia)  concealed.  For  fmaller  offeoces  a  mufdi  was  MB- 
pofed  of  hordes  or  cicle  j  part  of  the  Anls  wea^  to  d^  Jctbg,  or,  in  Iree  Jlbatc9,  lo  the 
community)  and  pare  to  the  injured  perfon  or  his  relations. 

\  Hence  the-cuftom  among  thefe  defcended  from  theCefliic  haiionsy  ofMrearuig 
Iwords  'y  ««hich  was  not  penoitced  among  the  Remans,  and  ocheppolitfhbd  Aadont  if 
antiquity.  .  . 

X  This  ceremony  had  the  fame  effed  among  the  Germans  as  aHufning  the  maaly 
gown  (toga  tAril'n)  among  the  Romans.  After  this  the  young  man  ranked  as  a  citi- 
cen,  (bk  firimui .  juventa  hwios  \)  before^  iie.vas*jeck(^ed  paic  of  a  privain  faailf, 
but  now,  of  the  commonwealth.'  High  birth,  (inj^nu  nohUitat)^  or  the  grqat  merifs 
of  a  father,  procured  even  for  a  j^oung  man  the  digniiy^of  a  chief.  But  in  general 
thofe  onTy  enjoyed  the  dininf^ion-  of-bavrng  a  numerous  train'  of  followers,  who  had 
.reached  the  ase  9L  manhood,  and  fignaii(ed  themfehres  by  thebr  valour.  blnr 
was  it  thought  diihonourable  to  be  feen  among  the  retainers -of  anilluf^zioas  chiaf^ 
who  divided  them  into  different  ranks,  ^  he  judged'  proper.  There  was  a 
great  emulation  both  among  the  CoMf  ampns,  who  Aould  polTefs  the  firft 
place  in  their  patroa'*s  favour ;  and  among  the  chiafs, .  whn  flaould  have  tbe 
nooft  numerous  and  the  braveft  cumpanioju.  This  was  his  dignity,  this  hi& 
itrength,  to  be  always  furround^d  with  a  large  body  of  felea  yuun^g  men* 
his  ornament  in  peace,  his  bulwark  in  war.  Nor  was  his  fiame  confioed  to 
fcis  own  nation :  l\is  glory  alfo  tjLtjended  tp  neighbouring  (^ates,  if  he  ex- 
celled others  in  the  number  and  valour  of  his  compamom.  He  was  courted  by 
embaflleay-'hoooured  with  prefenu,  and  J>y  his  very  name  ofually  tcrmiirated  wars, 

•In  battle  k  was  dlfgraceful  for  a  chief  to  be  furpafled  in  bijavery,  and  for  a  Comta- 
KZON,  not  to  equal  the  coinage  of  his  chief.  Jf  the  chief  fdij  to  have  fuivived 
hioi  entailed  on  the  campanons  infamy  and  difjgrace  for  life.  .  To^defend,  to  proteA 
him,  to  make  their  own  brave  deeds  fubfeivient  to  his. glory,  was  the  facred 
obligation  of  followers*  TJie  chiefs  fought  for  vitlDry,  the  Comfanmons  for  thcjk 
chief. 

When  their  own  nation  was  at  p*ace,  .yonng  .noblemeo  among    the  Cesm^ns 
"^  ufuaily  repaired  to  fome  other  ilate  then  engaged  in  war.     iRrpofe  y^n    hafiv 
foi  to  tliem*    It  was  only  in  the  midft  of  dangers  they  could  gain  lenoMn.     With- 
out violence  and  war  they  could  not  fii^port  their  train  of.  ^^g^s^V^^H  iWho  df- 

manned  . 


iiannefi  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Ancieni  Gei^manx*         $6l 

*Wliea  there  was  ao  war,  the  German$  paid  little  attention 
*tD  hunting  *,  but  fpent  mod  of  their  time  in  repofe,  devoted 
to  -fleep  and  feafting.  The  warrior,  reOgning  the  management 
of  hishoufe  and  farm  to  5vomen,  to  old  meti,  and  the  weakeft 
of  his  domefficf,  remained  himfelf  in  ftupid  inaAion  |  by  a 
wonderfol  diverfity  of  nature  exhibiting  ia  the  fame  chara£ter 
a  loTe  of  floth  and  a  hatred  of  repofe  f* 
-'  The  Germans  had  no  regular  cities ;  nor  indeed  did  they 
allow  a  continuity  of  houfes.  They  lived  in  feparate  habit«> 
ationsj  fcattered  up  and  down,  sis  a  fountain,  a  plain,  or  grove 
invited  f . 

niDded  ftom  the  liberality  of  tbeir  chief  the  warlOce  horfe,  the  bloody  and  TiAorioui 
framta\  and^  in  place  of  pay,  expcQed  a  rable,  although  not  elegant,  yet  alwayf 
pleoti/ul.  The  fund  of  :his  munificence  was  procured  by  war  and  rapint^ 
(Latrocima  uullawi  babeiu  ittfantUmf  qua  extra  fines  cujujque  civitatis  fitnt  \  ^ffti$ 
eo  juventutu  extrcend^y  ac  defiAige  mtnuenda  cauji  fieri  predicant.  Caefar,  vi.  %%» 
'Jut  Im  mribus  babetit,  adel  ut  nt  iatrocinn  fuidem  ^udeat,  Mela,  ii>«  3O  To  cultiTate 
the  ^ond  and  wait  the  produce  of  (he  year  was  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  difpofitioi^ 
of  a  Germaa»  as  to  provoke  the  enemy  and  incur  the  rifk  of  wounds,  (vuher^^' 
•  mereri).  It  appeared  lazy  and  indolent  (0  acquire  by  fweaty  what  might  be 
•buined  by  blood.—— This  dependance  of  the  cumites  on  their  cble^,  after  tiie 
Germaai  fallitrd  forth  from  their  foreftf)  and  conquered  various  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  proved  the  origin  et  vcfj'dlage^  and  of  the  FEUDAL  SVS* 
TEM. 

*  Ca?far  on  the  contrary  fays,  that  they  fpent  all  their  life  in  hunting  and  mi* 
litny -afTairs,  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to  labour  and  hardikip,  B,  G*  ri.  19* 
f.  io* 

^  It  was  Cttitooiary  in  the  feveral  ftates  for  Tbdividuala  to-matce  voluntary  contribu* 
tfons  to  their  chieftains,  either  of  cattle  or  corn  ;_which  being  received  aa  an  hono- 
rary gift  alfo  fupptied  their  necei&cies.  They  were  partlcuiirly  pleafed  with  piefenti 
from  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  were  lent,  tUK  only  from  individuals,  but  «k^fo 
frotti  communities ;  choice  horfes,  magni^cenc  armour,  trappings,  and  chains. 
The  Romins  taught  them  the  cuftom  of  receiving  money.  Toot,  dt  mor.  Ger* 
mem.  15* 

%  They  laid  oat  their  visages  not  with  a  row  of  connedleJ  buildings ;  each  haufe 

*Aood  detached,  with  a  vacant  fpace  around  it,  either  as  a  fecusity  againft  the  jccidente 

of  fie,  or  from  want  of  Hcili  in  the  art  of  buili^ing.     They  neither  knew  the  ufc  of 

mortar,  nor  of  tiles*     They  ofed  only  rode  micerials,    for  all  purpjfcs,   without 

either  besiutj   or  ornament.      Parlicular  parts  were  coveted  over    wiih  a  kind  of 

'  earth  ibpue  and  fliining,    that  it  refembled  the  lights  and   ihade^  of  painting. 

They  ufcd  alto  fo  dig  fubterraneous  caverns^  and  cover  tliem  over  with  a  quantity 

of  dong  ;   which  feived  boch'  as  winter  retreats  and  repofitories   for  dieir  grain. 

Thofe  hidden  icCbflea  not  only   nitigate'l   the  rigour  of  co'.d,   but   in   times  ef 

hoftile  iovafioo,    when   the   open    country   was  ravaged,    remained  undircovctedy 

either  hecaufe  the  enemy  was  ignorant  of  them,  or  avoided  the  trouble  of  a  fearcby 

i^.  16. 

'  Other  nations  alfo  ufed  fubternneous  caverns,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  iii.;   Afe/.  ii.  t. 

Many  of  thefe  ftUi  eaiit  in  d'.flferent  parts  of  the  wot  id Str^bo  fays,  that  the 

Gcrmaas  neither' cultivated  the  ground  nor  laid  up  grain  $  that  they  lodged  in  hu^ 
feared  to  (belter  them  only  for  a  day  ;  that  their  food  depended  chicriy  on  tiieir  cartie, 
M'  that  of  the  HomM4ei ;  and  that^  like  them,  putting  iheir  cAc^s  on  w^g^oo*,  they 
&ifted  their  habitations,  with  their  ffo^ks,  whrre  they  chife,  vii.  z;}X.  Bat  this^ 
•ccocdiDg  to  Cseiitf  and  Tacitus^  was  not  univerfal. 

Oo  The 


^6l  Manners  and  Cujlona  of  the  Ancient  Germanic 

The  clothing  ufcd  by  all  the  Germans,  ^as  a  looie  mantle  ^^ 
(Sacum,  ib.  17.)  faftened  with  a  clafp,  or  when  that  could  not 
be  had,  with  a  thorn.  Naked  in  other  refpefls,  they  pa&ed 
whole  days  by  the  fire-Gde  f . 

Among  the  Germiin6  the  bond  of  marriage  was  rigidly  ob-> 

ferved,  and  no  part  of  their  charafker  doesTacitus  more  highly 

extol  %. 

The 

^  Pellilut  dut parvis  rberunum  tegument'n  wfuptvr^  maf^ra  ctrferit  fmrti  wmJa\  C3B- 
far.  b.  G.  vi.  %o,  Virifapi  ^elamur^  aut  libris  srhorum,  quamvU  Jstva  Idtmi^  Mc- 
la,  liu  3. 

-|*  7he  iich  wore  ^  garment,  not  flowing  loofe,  as  the  Ssrmatiaos  and  Parthianst 
but  girtdofcy  and  (hewing -the  fhape  of  every  limb.  They  aMq  wore  the  flcini  of 
wild  beafta;  thofe  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  wirhout  choice  or  nicety,  (^fg^igf^f'y) 
thofe  !n  the  inrerior  paits  Were  more  curious  in  the  feledion,  (exqtnfrwt^J  at  DOt  hav- 
ing acquired  by  commerce  a  tafte  for  other  apparel.  They  cho(e  particular  beafts,  and 
having  ftripped  off*  tke  furs,  variegated  them  with  fpots  and  pieces  of  the  Iklm  of 
marine  anlmitls,  which  the  exterior  part  of  (he  ocean  and  feas  unknown  to  the  Romans 
produced.  The  drefs  of  the  women  was  not  diflfcrent  from  that  of  the  men  j  except 
that  the  women  frequently  wore  linen  robes*  and  variegated  them  wiih  purple;  not 
extending  part  of  the  upptr  garment  ijito  (loeves,  but  leaving  the  whole  urm»X irachim, 
tMnanibus  ad  cubiium,  ac  laartox,  a  cubico  ad  humexos,}  and  part  of  the  bofom, 
bara,  ib,  ly. 

t  Every  man  was  contented  with  one  wife ;  a  thing  fingolar  among  fiivaget;  except 
a  few  of  the  nobility,  who  pra^ifed  polygamy,  not  from  loofe  defire,  bet  bectute 
their  alliance  was  courted.     7'he  wife  brought  no  doN^ry  to  the  huiband,  but  the  huf- 
band  to  the  wire.     The  parents  and  relations  of  the  virgin  were  prefent  and  approved 
the  prefenti  5  \%bich  were  not  calculated  to  pteafe  female  vanity,  or  to  adorn  the 
future  biidc ;  but  oxen,  a  caparifoned  horfe,  a  ihicid,  a  framea,  ami  a  fword.     By 
giving  thef:  prefents,  [in  kae  munera,  i.  e.  bit  muntnhu$  darisy)  the  wife  was  efpoofed  ; 
^ho  aifo  in  her  turn  made  a  prefent  of  arms  to  her  hulband.     This,  fays  Tacisus, 
was  confidered  as  the  ftronge(l  bond  of 'union,  theft  the  lecret  facred  rites,  thefe 
the  nuptial  deities.     Lef(  the  wife  ihould  think  herfelf  exempted  from  the  pra^icc  of 
the  fame  virtues  with  her  hu(band,  or  removed  from  the  accidents,  of  war,  ihe  was 
reminifcd  by  'he  very  coremnnies  of  her  marriage,  that  ihe  came  to  be  the  Ihartr  of 
his  toils  and  dani$ers,  to  partake  with  him  the  fufterings  of  peace,  and  haxards  uf  war.* 
This  tiie  yoked  oxen,  the  harnefled  horfe,  the  prefent  of  armfi,  indicated  j  that  thus 
ihe  was  to  live,  and  thus  to  die ;  that  flie  received  ihefe  things,  which  ihe  ihould  de- 
liver inviolate,  and  with  honour,  to  hex  children ;  which  her  daughters-tn  iaw  ihould 
receive,  and  again  tran'mit  to  her  grand'Children.     The  German  women  there'ore 
lived  with  impregnable  chaflity,  without  enticing  fpe£kaclrs  to  feduce'them»  or  ban- 
qaets  to  inflame  their  paflions*     The  art  of  carrying  on  a  fecret  coriefpondence  by  let- 
ters was  equally  unknown  to  both  fexes,  r^.  19.  although  the  GerAans  were  not  alto- 
fiether  unacquainted  with  writing,  ^nnai.  ii.  63.  &  SS.  Among  fo  numerous  a  pwple 
jnftanees  of  adultery  were  very  rare.     The  puniihment  of  it  was  inftanti  and  at  the 
plrafure  pf  the  hulband.     ff^ving  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  oflFenderi^  and  Aript  her  be- 
fbrfther  relations,  he  expelled  her  from  his  houfe,  purfuiog  her  with  ftripes  ibioogh 
the  village.     For  the  lofs  of  honour  there  was  no  forgivenefs :  neither  beauty,  ner 
.y^uth,  nor  fortune  could  procure  a  fecond  hulband.     Vice  was  Hot  tfeatcd  by  the 
Germans  as  a  fubjcdl  of  raillery  ;  nor  was  the  profligacy  of  corrupting  and  being  eor- 
rupred  called  the  faibion  of  the  ag^e,  (Sacolum.)     In  fome  dates  female  virtue  was 
parried  to  A  ill  greater  perfection,  where  none  but  virgins  marrie^l,  and  when  i  wo* 
man  once  iixed  her  choice,  her  hopes  and  wiHies  weie  at  once  terminated      She  re- 
ceired  one  hulband^  as.  one  body  and  one  lifej  that  hpr  thought!  and  de&res  might 

net 


Maimers  atii  Cujloms  of  the  Anciertt  Germafu*         5^3 

The  children  of  the  Germans,  in  every  family  kept  always 
naked  and  dirty,  grew  up  to  a  fize  of  limb  and  body,  which  the 
Romans  beheld  with  wonder.  Ev^ry.  mother  fuckled  her  o^n 
infants,  and  did  not  commit  them  to  the  care  of  maid-fervants 
and  nurfes.  There  was  no  di(lin£tion  in  the  mode  of  rearing 
the  mailer  and  the  (lave.  They  lived  among  the  fame  cattle, 
and  lay  on  the  fame  ground,  till  age  c»ufed  them  to  be  feparated, 
and  fuperior  valour  marked  out  the  free-born  *. 

Among  the  Germans  every  one  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
enmities  as  well  as  the  friendihips  of  a  father  or  kinfman  ; 
Thefercfentments  however  were  not  everlafling  nor  implacable; 
for  even  homicide  might  be  atoned  fir  by  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  and  (heep,  and  the  whole  family  was  appeafcd  by  this 
fatisfa£lion :  acudom  ufeful  to  the  public,  fays  Tacitus,  becaufe 
quarrels  are  more  or  lefs  aangerous  in  a  (late,  in  proportion  to 
its  liberty,  (juxta  Ubertatem,) 

No  nation  enjoyed  more  liberally  than  the  Germans  the 
pleafure  of  convivial  entertainments  and  hofpitality.  To  refufe 
admittance  to  any  human  being  was  reckoned  an  impious 
crime  f,  (nefas  bnbebatur^)  ib.  21. 

The 

'  not  eitend  fartheri  and  that  ihe  might  lote  him,  not  merely  at  her  hulbtod,  bu^  as 
her  matnage,  L  e.  the  only  perfon  to  whom  (he  could  be  mairied,  ib*  (Among  the 
Indians  thi^  principle  was  carried  ftil!  faither,  where  wives  were  burnt  on  the  funeral 
pileio*  their  hufbandi,  DUtdor.  xvii.  91.  Sirdb.  zv.  699.  Sr  714*  at  they  All!  are  1 
and  as  polygamy  is  there  in  ufe,  the  favourite  wife  it  preterred.  So  anciently  among 
the  Thraciaas,  the  wife  moft  belovM  was  facrlfiud  at  the  hu(band*i  tomb.  Heri' 
4*i'  V.  5.)  To  limit  popolation  by  rearing  only  a  certain  numoer  of  children,  or  to 
kin  any  one  of  a  huiband*8  kindied,  (ex  agimth)^  was  accounted  an  infamoat  crime. 
Good  morals  had  more  influence  among  the  Germaosy  than  good  lava  ill  other  co«n« 
tries,  ib,  19. 

*  Young  men  were  late  of  enjoying  the  pleafarei  of  iove,  and  therefore  not  en- 
feebled ID  their  prime,  (hoc  tit  ftaturam,  aii  wrfs,  w^'ifyue  confirm4ri  putant^  Caefar* 
ib.)  Hot  were  virgins  married  too  foon.  Both  parties  waited  tii^  they  anaioed  their 
full  grovKh,  and  the  children  inberiied  the  v'guur  of  their  parents.  The  uncle  by 
the  mother's  fide  regarded  his  nephews  with  the  f^me  affed^ion  aa  thslr  father.  Some 
reckoned  this  the  ftrongeft  tie  of  confanguinity  ;  and  therefore  in  exacting  hoftages 


aest  IB  fttCceSion  were  the  brothers  of  the  aeceafed,  and  then  his  uncles  bv  the  fa- 
thcr*t  and  mother*s  fide.  The  more  numerous  a  perfon^s  kinfm'in  (p'cpirquij  and 
iclationt  by  marriage  (afina,)  were,  the  more  comfortable  a<id  refpf  Alible  was  hit 
oVd  age.  It  waa  oo  advantage  to  be  chtldlefs,  ih,  20.  as  at  Rome^  where 
the  grcateft  court  was  paid  to  rich  msn  without  children  by  Aftdipft^,  legacy- 
bontert* 

"f  firery  one  regaled  a  flranger  according  to  his  abiliry.    When  his  flock  of 
proTifiona  failed,   he  accompanied  his  gtietl  to  fome  nrighbouriof   houf^,    wh^rt» 

O  o  2  though 


564         Manners  and  Cufloms  (fthe  Andeni  Germans: 

The  .Germans,  as  foon  as  they  rofc  from  Acq),  whldkthejr 
ufualfy '  protraded  to  broad  day-light,  firft  bathed,  generally^ 
bn  account  of  the  coldnffs  of  the  climate,  in  warm  wratcr; 
they  then  fat  down  to  meat,  each  on  a  diftitid  feat,  and  at  a 
leparate  table  *.     Their  drink  was  a  liquor  drawn  from  barley 
or  wheat,  and,  like  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fermented  to  a 
fpiriti  li,  23.  y  Plin.  xiv.  22.     Thofc  bordering  on  the  Rhine 
alfo  purchafcd  .wine.     Their  food  was  fimple,   wild  apples^ 
frefli  venifon,  or  coaguhted  milk.     Without  elegance,  without 
delicacies,  they  aie  tofatisfy  hunger,.  3.  W  Cafiir.  ik\  MeL  iii. 
3.5  Plin,  xi.  41.      But  they  were  not  equally  temperate  in 
quenching  their  third.     If  one  indulged  their  love  of  liquor  by 
fupplyine  them  with  as  much  as  they  defired,  they  might  be 
vanquiflicd  no  lefs  eafily  by  their  vices  than  by  axmis. 
'    The  public  fpe£lacl<fs  of  the  Germans  were  but  of  one  fort, 
and  the  fame  in  all  their  meetings.     A  band  of  youtrg  men 
made  it  their  diverfion  to  dance  naked  amidft  fwords  and  point- 
ed javelinp,  {tntifr  hnfejlas  frameai),     Exercife  produced  art,  and 
art  gracefulnefs.    They  did  not  however  exhibit  for  gain,  or 
hire.     The  only  reward  of  ChiBdivcr(ion,^ahhougfa.a  kaiaardous 

one,  was  the  pleafure  of  the  {pcftators. The  paflxon  of 

the  Germans  for  play  was  wonderfully  ftrong.  Without  the 
excafe  of  liquor,  (Rrangc  as  it  may  feem,)  in  their  fober  mo- 
ments they  applied  to  dice  as  :0  a  ferious  bufmefs,  with  fuch 
defperate  eagcrnefs'  to  gain  or  lofe,  that,  when  every  thing  clfe 
was  gone,  they  riiked  their  liberty  and  perfons  on  the  lad 
throw.    The  lofer  fubmittcd  to  voUintary  flavcry.     Though 

thcogh  thejr  went  uniovited,  they  wera  Aire  of  meerlni;  with  a  covdiil  itceptkm.  T0 
known  and  unknown  the  law  ol*  hurpiulity  was  alway-.  the  fame.  Thegoeftathii 
dcpvture  received  as  a  prcfcnt  wh4tever  he  defired  ;  and  the  hoft  was  e^ualjy  it^^  la 
bilking  from  his  guc-K  The  Germans  driightcd  in  prcfents,  btit  neicbcr  iro'pu^d  af  a 
fav-.ur  what  they  gave,  n.»r  thought  themf<lvc$  obliged  by  what  iJiey  le- 
cclvcd.  \h, 

,  *  M\xi  thfir  cepail,  they  proc^eidrd  to  bufinefs  completely  arnaedi  and  npt  lef^  fre- 
quently to  convivul  enter,  ilnments.  Ic  was  not  a  dlfgrace  to  any  one  to  continue  diy 
and  nighcjn  drinking.  Qairre!s  often  ha^>pened,  as  is  ufual  among  perfons  in  liqucr; 
which  wee  rarely  c  )ii!incd  to  abufivc  language,  but  ufuaily  terminaud  in  blood  and 
Daughter.  But  the  Germans  gtnrrajiy  at  their  fcafls  alfo  deliberated  ab  uc  there* 
conciliation  of  enemies,  the  forming  of  family  alliances,  the  election  of  chieff> 
finally  about  pface  and  svjr  ;  conceiving  that  at  no  other  time  <lld  the  mind  open  ic- 
fcif  with  giC4ier  f»:;ccT!ty,  or  glow  with  more  h«frK>ic  ardour,  Stran^eis  to  arii/Ice 
and  difgMiie,  they  difciofcil  the  fecrets  of  their  hcar's  in  the  freedom  of  fertlvity. 
The  opinions  of  A\  being  thus  laid  open  uicKout  refcrve,  were  on  the  following 
day  again  t.kkcn  ima  cunliderj'.ioiu  Each  time  had  its  prop<rr  ufe,  and  dae  regai*^ 
was  paid  tn  it,  (falnja  uS'WJqtie  t>mpor.»  rafto  efi.)  1  hey  deli beiated,  when  warWi 
and  incapable  ot  dtgoirej    they  decided    when  cool,    and  not  liabte  to  mifttiu, 

younger 


MamffTS  and  Qffi^tkt  if  the  AfickH,  ^<|K(»f.    i      "gf^ 

j^«ngcr  and  more  robuft  ^han  hi«'ai|itagoi;ki(l,,h€iufftred-bia)»> 
felfto  be  'bouod  and  fold..  &ucHwa9'th«iri)bftinacyin  awroxig 
thing)  they,  called  k  HOKaua,-  Slaves  acquired  in  this  manner 
vere  bartered  away  by  cpjnani(;r$:e,  that  the  .winner  might  gc^ 
rid  of  t|ie  fcandarof  his  .vitStvry '^t 

The  lending  of  money 'Ht.intered,  and  Caking  ufiuryy,)Wa$  un* 
knqvra  among  thi  Gernciaii6^;  ignorance  w^ks  a  better  prevention 
againft  this  evil  than  prohibitpry  laws.  ^        ..^ 

'  Un  cultffating.'tke  CuU  each  village  cejcupied  a  certajn  tra£iy 
mcaordiog  to  t\it  number  of  its  jnbabitants^  which,  was  parcelled 
out  among  individualS).;4cgouling  to  their  rank  and  dignuy^j^ 

•  The  Germans:  had'  no!  parade  ill  thicir  funerals.:  only  the 
bodies  of  iUuftrious  men  were  burnt  with   certain   kinds  of 


1- 


*  The  daves  of  the  GernUirfs  wettt  fA>i  dt«i<!€d,  as  it  Roiac,  ac^ordiag  to  tke  di^ 
ferenc  emptoymcnts  afli^ned  \\\&m  innlirfamik  £aA  lUve  M  AiUvelKng  ttwi  baufcr> 
hold  of  hh  otfin.'  1* hi  m>(tef  rrquwedt^Mi  hiin  a  cerMiQ  qvafotky  of  grain,  cattki, 
«nd  'doafh's^  as  frum  a  tenant.  'rbia^-tbfrAava.  fbrniJMdy.anfl^ao' farther  did  i)i» 
fer^itude  extend.  The  im(lfr»'  wife  and  children  jpftxi^namL  tht  other  offt^a 
of  h^  ^jmlry.  A  (Tave  \\'a!i  larely' punished  with  iiii|iei;  loaded  wiih  chainty 
or  condemned  'to  hard -lahouf.'  -  The;^  ufrd  tbipetimcs  to- be  .iDile|l,.  not  through 
Severity  of  chaftllement^  but  In  <he  hc.it  of  paHTion,  as  an  oieqij  Jibuti .Wtth  this  dii^ 
ference,  chat  it  pa<nd  with*  infMioicy  •'  The  CSerman  Aates  wore,  much  in  the 
fame  ftatd"  With  ru'nl  Tafr4ls'(H  after 'itimeti  called  iierfa  (iferifti  giHf^j)  or 
tf'MartSf  W,  FrcedooeQ  were  licife  hiperior  to  flaves;  •of'tmaU  wftuOBCO  Jn.tl|B 
niafter*s  family,, and  of  non(^  in  the  ftate,  evcept  in  thofe  pant  wKcfe  res>l  g<^ 
Yernment  way  eftabliOved  \  -  for  there  th^y  rofe  bo*h  above  the  free^hofn  and  the 
leiable.  Iti  other  ffates  the  'unequal  tonoitlofl  of  frrcsdmea  was  %  froof  oi  ptAli«  Iw 
beny.  .         . 

'  i*  The  gVe^ff  plenty  of  grourtd  mad^thii  partition  eafy.  What  wis  ci|ltiva(co  one 
year  was  left  fallt>#  the  next  j  and  ftill  fome  ground  rcnained  nnliiled.  The  Ger,- 
nim  did  not  -ftri^  to  -render  their  Induftry  adequate  to  ifar  lertiliry  and  extent  ^ 
Vtt  foil,  by  planting  orHiardar,  incl-ling  meadows,  and  wafgxing  gardtos.  •  They 
demlntled  notiiing  from  t>e  earth  bat  torn.  Hence  ttie  year  was  not*  as  Wtong 
other  nations,  divided  into  four  feafonlr.  They  knew  and  diiliogoiflied  by -their 
proper  names,  Winter  j  jpnng^  and  ft/mmit^  the  name  and  froita  of  autumn  ^  wene 
equaHy  unknown.*/^  And  it  feems  Vhe  Germans  ycc  have  no  proper  turn  in  chejk 
language  for  thit  fe;iTdn,  i^hen  a41  their  firuits  are  ^gaxheied,  bnf  iUrlfiy  h4rvefta 
which  denateJH  only  the' gathering  in  of  oOtn.  CseCir  mentiona  kveral  reafooa  which 
the  Germans  afligned  for  threullom  of  'annually  parceiliag  out  their  Unds,  and  jr^ 
ifioving  from  one  place  to  another  ^'-^'  That  they  Yrtight  not  lofe  their  martul 
fpirit  by  acqoiring  a  tafte  for  agrtcultufe ;  that  fndiviHualsi  might  not  become  deOrotts 
of  engroning  extensive  eflates,  and  the  more  powerful  dlfpodefa  the  weaker )  i^iavch^ 
might  not  grow  efFeminate  by  bnildhig  com  mod  ions  habitations  to  iheltef  ihom 
againftthe  cold  and  heat ;  that  the  love  of  money  might  not  eacite  faOionaand  di0^ 
fiona  \  and  that  the  common  people  might  de  kept  is  good  order^by  equity,  .vhep 
every  one  faw  Mmfelf  in  point  of  w*ea>th  on  a  level  with  tho  mnli  poweriul^"*  B»  ^* 
y\.  1.  It  was  thought  an  hi>noar  to  a  ftate  to  have  a  very  great  ejtteot  of  v^^afte  land 
on  their  frontier,  as  this  fliewea  that  no  one  dot  ft  reaiatn  near  chem,  and  was  aVecut^ 
P7  agaiall  fuddeA  iovafions,  Ih. 

O  0  3  wood. 
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vrooi.  The  funeral  pile  was  not,  as  among  the  Romanfy 
heaped  {cumulahatur)  with  garments  and  rich  perfumes.  The 
arms  of  the  deceafed  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  fome- 
tlme^his  horfe.  A  mound  of  earth  was  reared  for  his  tomb.  The 
lofty  and  laboured  magnificence  of  monuments  they  defpifed,  as 
burdenfome  to  the  dead.  Tears  and  lamentations  they  foon 
laid  afide»  but  not  their  grief  and  regret.  It  was  eomely  in 
women  to  weep  for  their  friends  \  the  men  remembered  them. 

One  of  tlie  bravcft  dates  of  the  Germans*  were  the  C  ATTI, 
inhabiting  the  ikirts  of  the  Hercynian  foreft,  whofe  chief 
ftrength  conGfted  in  their  infantry  f^  IL  30. 

The  SUEVI  polfefled  the  greatcd  part  of  Germany,  extend* 
sng  fouthward  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube,  and  raftward 

*  The  Oaoli  are  faid  to  have  been  anciently  more  powerful  than  the  Germans,  and 
therefore  occupied  feverai  countries  beyond  the  Rhine,  Tacit,  ib.  28. ;  (Ucftr.  b.  G. 
^i.  22.  /•  13.  The  ntvuti  of  fome  of  thtir  <f  ib«»  remain  to  this  day  ;  as  of  the  Btii 
in  Bohemia,  li,  a«d  Bavaria,  ^Ehiar'w.  Some  of  the  Germans  acknowledged  fub- 
jedtion  to  the  Roman  empire ;  at  the  Bi^^ivit  who  occupied  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine;  bur  were  aien^ted  ftom  laxea^.and  only  furnished  f^tdiers,  celebrated  by 
Tacitos  f<A  their  bfenery  and  ikill  to  fwimming  rivers  with  their  a*ms,  Hjfi.  i.  59.  ii. 
21.  iv.  i%i  1J4  iccj  Cettain  ftates  were  faid  to  pofleft  the  dtcuwtau  iands,  {Dtarmat/s 
agroM  ixtreertt^  beiaufejvfls  it  is  fuppofed*  they  pa^d  to  the  Romans  the  tenth  «f  their 
^produce,  ^Tacit,  ih,  29.  ;  , 

•f-  It  was  a   cu(!om  common  ampn|t  the  Catti>  and  foipeiimcst  alihough  more 
rarely,  ufckl  rn  other  pi^rta  of  Germany, 'not  Co  cot  the  growth  oc  their  hair  and 
beard  till  they  had  ilain  an  enemy*    Some  alfo  ^^ire  an  iron  ring,  which  was  a  mark 
of  infamy  in  that  country.     Thcfe  always  formed  the  iirft  line  in  battle*  and  many 
of  them  grsw  old  in  this  ferocious  appearance.  .  Th^y  had  no  houfcor  land,  or 
^mcfttc  cire;    but  were  ooaint^incd  by  thofe  whom  thry  chofe  to  vific,  lb,  32. 
Nest  to  the  Catti  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  the  UJi^  and  TeuSeri^  re- 
markable for  their  flciU  in  borfemanflkipi     Adjoining  to  the  .latter  were  tJie  BruHZri^ 
above  60,000  of  whom  were  de/lroyed  in  battle  by  the  Chtmdvi  and  j^rin^uv^  in 
tb^  time  of  Tacitus,  ib,  33«<^North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  were  the  FRISII, 
now  FrieJeUtndf    exwnding  to  the  ocean,    where  the   piliiirs    of    Hercules    were 
-faid  to  be  MJi  ftaiviing  on  the  coaft,  Ib.  34.     Contiguous  to  the  Frj^,  were  the 
CHAUCI,  pofleifiBg  an  immenfe  extent  of  coontry  along  the  German  ocean  and 
the  Baltic  ;    the  mott  renowned   people  among   the  Oerinans   for    their  jafiice, 
'and  inferior  to  none  in  valour,  lb,  35.}  Flia.  xvi,   i.       Their  neighbours,    the 
.Cberu/ci,  enervated^by  a  long  peace,  were  Cubdued.  by  the  Ca((ii  fo  likewl£e  the  FoJSig 
a  conrigttous  oatioa  of  lefs  note,  lb.  ^6.    In  the   fame  past  of  Germany  dwelt 
-the  CIMBRI,  anciently  the  terror  of  Rome,  but  iii  the  time  of  Tacitus  aa  incau- 
(iderable  people. .  They  /irft  became  formidable  in  the  year  ofi<he  city  640.     {(Utcila 
Metelio  tt  Pap'tth  Carbom  Ccff",),    From  thence  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  contcft 
between    the  Germans   and  Romans  was  continue^   for  about   210  years,    with 
masy  loiTcf  on  both  fides.     German  liberty  vras  more  vigorous  than  Parthian  defpo- 
tffm.     -  Tacitus  obferves,   that  in  later  times   the  Germans  »had  hern   triumphed 
over,  (alluding  to  the  mock  triumph  of  Domitian,  j^gric,  39.}  Suet  D.  6.)  but 
not  conquefed,  Tm'u    M»  G.  37.     From  the  exultation  of  ihn  hiftorjao  at  the  de- 
flTu^in^  of  the  SntSirif  and  his  lervent  prayer  to  the  gods  for  the  continuance  of 
civil  difcord  among  the  enemies  of  Rome,  as  the  only  means  of  faviog  the  empiie 
from  its   impending  fate,  Ib»  33.   he  feems  to  bare  preiaged  the  fubverfioo  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  nations  of  Gamaoy,  which  took  place  about  300  years 
after. 

from 
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fipoiti  the  Elbe 'to  the  Viftula ;  divided  into  a  number  of  differ- 
ent tribes,  called  by  different  names  *. 

The  principal  ftatee  of  the  Germans,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  were,  the  Hermunduru^  in  alliance  with  the  Romansf 
Tacit,  ib.  41.  thea  the  Narifci^  the  Alarcomaum,  and  ^adif 


*  They  were  dlftlniuiflied  by  the  cuOom  of  wreath'ng  or  twifting  {ohUfttafuTi  vt\ 
ttrquenJi,)  thplr  hair,  and  tying  k  up  in  a  knot,  Tacit,  M.  C.  3S.  Thus  the 
Siuvi  were  diCctlminated  from  the  oiiicr  Geroxans,  and  free  men  among  the  ^M^'r 
from  Hives.  But  Juvenal  afcribes  this  cu.lom  to  all  the  Germani,  Moiiido  twrqutntet 
cornua  cirrof  twiding  thcflr  locks  moiil  with  ointment,  or  with  frequent  bathings  ' 
like  horns,  perhaps  alfo  braiding  or  pUiting  ihem,  and  then  taltening  ch^ro  in  a  knot^ 
xiii.  165*  In  other  nations,  indeed,  eUhtt  concealed  with  ihe  Syevi  by  confan* 
guinicy,  or  from  imi ration^  this  mode  was  fomeiimes  adopted,  but  ra.ely,  and  only 
durJiig  the  feafoa  of  youth.  Amopg  ihe  Suevi  it  was  continued  for  life.  Even  old 
men  turned  back  freiro  fequebantut)  their  rough, grey  hair,  fadening  it  behind,  and 
often  tied  ic  only  on  the  crown  of  Che  bead,  Ih,  Martial  fpcaks  of  the  Scamhi 
twitting  thfir  hair  into  a  knot,  (crinlbus  m  nodum  tortis,)  SpeAuc.  3.  9.  which  fnua 
the  fituation  of  that  people  along  the  Rlune,  he  calls  Ri|zni  nodos,  ▼.  38.  8.  and 
lemarksy  that  it  was  quite  difTcretot  from  ihc  natural  curl  of  the  hair  of  tlie  iCthio- 
piaos  or  Blacks,  Sfeff.  3.  10. 

The  Sbmnohks  aflerted,  that  they  were  the  rood  ancient  and  noble  tribe 
of  the  Suevi,  This  claim  they  confirmed  by  religion.  On  1  dated  day  all 
the  tribes  of  the  nation  affembled  by  their  deputies  in  a  facred  grove,  where  tbej 
celebrated  the  beginning  of  their  horrid  rites  by  publicly  facrlfici ng  a ""  human 
vidtim.  No  one  entered  the  grove  unlrfs  bound  with  a  chain^  indicating  his  o«a 
inferiority,  and  the  power  of  the  deity.  If  he  happened  to  fall,  he  was  not  allowed 
10  rife,  but  made  his  way  out  by  romng  along  the  ground.  The  whole  of  their  fu- 
perilicion  had  ihls  import  y  that  from  that  fpot  ihe  origin  of  their  nation  was  de- 
rived I  chat  there  the  fupreme  risler  of  the  univerfe  (revnat^r  tmn'mm  Dtut)  refided  j 
that  lather  things  were  fubjedt  and  obedient  to  him.  The  Aourifiiing  condiilon  of  the 
Siwmouts  gave  weight  to  their  preienfions.  They  were  diftributed  into  an  hundred 
cantons ;  and  from  their  great  numbers  confidcrcd  chcmiclv^s  at  Vhe  head  of  the 
&m,  lb.  3 J). 

The  LONGOBARDI,  compared  with  the  S^mnontif  were  few  in  number,  but 
ennobled  by  their  v^our,  Ih.  40.  They  afier  wards  fuunded  the  kingdom  of  Lcei- 
bardy  in  Italy,  fee  p.  250.  &  476. 

The  other  tribes  of  the  Sucvl  were  the  RfuJigni,  /fviotieij  ANGLI,  who  after- 
wards gave  name  to  England,*  fee  p.  503.  the  y'arinif  EaJofes,  Suardtnes,  and 
NuUhor.is,  There  was  nothing  xrroarkable  in  any  of  thefe  ftates,  unlefs  that 
they  concurred  in  worfblpping  HERTHUM,  v*  Hertra,  or  nntber  Earthy  who, 
they  believed,  interpofed  In  human  affairs,  and  vifited  the  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  She  was  worfhipped  with  great  devotion  in  an  iQand  of  the  ocean,  lb. 
(fuppofed  to  be  Har^eiand,  or  the  hly  land,  near  the  mourh  of  the  Elbe. )  .Ta- 
citus takes  no  noti^of  the  Saxontf  who  afterwards  became  fo  powerful.  Ptolemy 
neatioos  them  in  plue  of  the  Fnfi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  Cluverios  makes 
them  the  iame.  The  Fofi  are  mentioned  by  no  other  author  but  Tacitus.  The 
people  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  having  (haken  off  the  Roman  yoke,  affuilKd 
the  nam*  of  FRAN  CI  ox  fret  men  \  and  having  conquered  Gaul,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Franilaf  France,  which  it  ftiU  retains.  St.  Jerome  places  them  between  the  Saxoi^s 
and  Alemanni,  in  vita  Hilarionis.  They  are  therefore  fuppofed  to  have  occupied  the 
country  of  the  Cattu  Zofimus  reprefenis  the  Francs  as  contiguous  Co  the  Saxons,  and 
St  war  with  them  In  xhe  time  of  Julian,  iii. 
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Ki.  brave  nationt  who  waged  war  with  the  Romaoft  under  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius  ♦. 

On  the  coaft  to  the  right  or  feuth  of  the  Baltic,  (Snuwd 
mariSiJ  dwelt  the  JEJfyi\y  who  in  their  drefs  and  manntrs  te^ 
fembled  th^  Suev't^  but  io  their  language  rather  the  Britons^. 

The 


•  North. eaft  of  thtfc  were  the  Marjig^l^  Cothlm,  Of,  Pari:,  and  ^jr^«>  ^itMc*! 
Into  feveral  tribes,  the  A  it,  remarkable  fir  (heir  feioctty,  Heiveeorus,  hSgmmly  Eljfi^ 
froni  whom  the  name  of  SUeJU  is  thought  to  be  dcTived,  and  the  N^harvaS,  lb.  43. 
Thcljj  ftatc3  were  fettled  b  ;twccn  the  Oder  ind  the  Viftuli. 

I'Tofih  of  the  fygU  were  the  GakeneSy  neir  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula;  anikr  a  re- 
gal gc^ernmenfy  fomewhat  more  (tx\6i  than  that  of  the  other  nations  of  Germany,  yet 
^ct  to  a  degree  incomparible  wifli  civil  liberty.  Cnniigucus  to  tlufr^  along  the  coall 
ti  the  Baltic,  were  the  Bugu,  whqfe  name  the  ifland  of  Rugtn  ftil)  reraini,  and  the 
/«Mt«vu,  diiiingui(hed  by  round  (faields,  fliort  fwor^is,  and  fbbmiflioo  to  regal  audu>- 
tity,  (erga  regti  ^bfequium,)   lb.  43. 

Next  were  the  ftates  of  the  Suknes,  (inhabiting  Sweden  and  the  Danifli  i()r$,  Pumtn^ 
l.ang!and,  Zetland,  &c.  in  ipfe^eanc,  as  Tacitus  exprefles  it}  becaqfe  the  an^ientt 
thought  Sweden  and  Norway  an  iiiand,  and  called  them  &tf0^if«t;iV>)  Plin.  iv.  13.) 
powerful  not  only  by  land,  but  alfo  by  fe^.  Their  (hips  Had  a  prow  on  either  end,  Ui 
that  they  were  always  ready  for  moving  eiiher  way,  without  Ciils,  or  rows  of  oars  oa 
the  fides*  Among  the  Suiones  great  deference  was  paid  ts  wealth  \  and  therefort«  at 
Tacitus  obfervrs,  they  were  fubje£ted  to  unlimited  itionarchy.  The  ufe  of  arms  was 
not  allowed  to  all  without  di(tin£lio^,  ai  in  the  other  German  ftates  j  bat  palliiarv 
weapons  were  kept  in  a  magazine  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  who  was  always  ^ 
|}ave.       It  was  thought   unfafe  to  entruft   them  to  a  perfoa  of  any  other  rank, 

U.  44* 

Beyond  the  Suiofus,  Tacitus  fayi,  there  is  another  fea,  whofe  0uggi(h  watert 
ate  almcft  in  a  Itate  of  fl agnation,  /5.  45.  ('t  is  uncertain  whether  Tacitus  here 
means'  the  gulphs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia,  which  are  always  frozen  in  winter,  or 
the  fey  fea.)  Here  the  fun  continues  to  diffufe  To  great  a  btightnefs  from  his  (citing 
to  his  lifing,  as  readers  the  flars  imperceptiblei  Jh,  the  real  caufe  of  which  Tacitus 
courd  rtot  explain,  j4gric»  I2.  Here  alfo^  it  waiS  believed,  that  the  found  of  iKe  fuo 
^meif^hg  from  the  waves  was  heard,  as  Juvenal  fays  was  the  cafe  near  the  ftraits 
of  Gibraltar,  xiv.  280.  and  the  form  of  his  horfes,  ((bme  read  deorum  of  die 
gods, J  and  the  lays  of  his  head,  were  feen  Thus  fu,  and  no  farther,  nature 
was  luppofed  to  extend,  16.  in  other  words,  this  was  thought  to  te  the  end  of 
the  world,  (ft"  rerum)  i  for  the  aiScienis  imagined  that  the  ocean  was  th^ 
'boundary  of  nature,  and  that  no  land  lay  beyond  it,  Curt.  if.  3.  13.  &  9.  4* ; 
Sinee,  Suai*  x.  So  Agricula  reprefents  the  place  in  which  he  fought  with 
Galgacus,  the  General  of  the  Caledonians,  as  itrrarun  41c  naturae  fxh,  Ta^. 
Agric,  33. 

.     f    Now  the  kingdom  of  Pfvffia,   the  dutchi^  of  Saw^gtTia  and  CourUnd^  the 
jia|atinates  of  Linnniu  and  Efihonis,  ftill  retaining  the  name  of  the  ancient  iohabt- 
laots. 

%  They  worshipped  the  mother  of  thegpds,  as  Tacitus  names  her,  (caTted  hy  the 
natives  Ftica  or  Frea,  fuppofcd  to  be  the  fame  with  Venus;  whence  the  name  bf 
Friday,  (diet  l^cneris  \)  as  Sunday,  from  the  Sun  j  MinJay  from  the  Moon ;  Tutjd^^ 
(diH  Martit,)  from  the  Oerm^  God  Tuifto-,  WeJreJday,  (dirt  MLrcurti,)  from 
Woden  i  Tbnrfiay  (dies  yvoit,)  f  om  Thor  j  and  Saturday  (diet  Saturni,)  from  Seater^ 
The  Romans,  froqj  certain  fuppofed  refemblancei^  ufuaUy  called  the  deities  of  other 
n^cioQs  by  the  names  of  iheir  own  divinit^ci« 

This 
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The  nations'on  the  caft  of  the  Viftula  were  reckoned  to  be 
in  Sarmatia.  Of  thefe  the  Peucini  or  Baftarna  were  ranked 
among  the  Germans,  Plin.  iv.  14.  from  the  fimilarity  of  their 
0iaoners  *>  Tadt.  M,  G.  46% 

The  manners  of  the  ancient' Germans,  as  defcribcd  by  Ta* 
eitus  and  Caefar^.  are  wonderfully  fimilar  in  fevcral  fefpaftS  to 
thofe  of  the  fava|;c  tribes  of  America.  *-.^>^  It  is  curious  toi>tract 
the  rtfemblance  between  the  manners  of  the  anciem.G(;rmaa4 
and  the  inftitutions  and  laws  of  their  defeendancsyin  the  difier^ 
eQt  provinces  x>f  tbe-Roman  empke  which  they  fubdued«. ;     : 

.     Mddeim 


T   » 


Thia  people  r4ve!y  ofc^  irpn  ;  tlxir  conmon  armt  were  elubt.  Tbey  were  most 
HMiuftiiou&  in  the  cuUiTauon  of  com  and  the' other  fruits  of  the  earth,  than  wis  ufu^ 
loiong  the  ir;1olcnt  Germans.     They  are  faid  to  have  heefi  the  oft>y  people  that  esl- 

fljred  th;:  fea  for  amber  (Juttimim^)  caUed  4n  their  iinguase  glefknty  ^tfe,  orgl^- 
b.  45. ;  tc  Plin.  xxxvm-.  3.  which  they  Muad  among  the  /hallows^  and  fotnetimes  on 
the  ihore.  The  nature  aoJ  caufes  of  ihis  concretion  were  unknown  to  the  barbarians, 
who  indeed  h^d  no  carioGty  to  inquire^  Ih  nor  are  the^  yet  afcntained  by  the  moft 
tfciifbl  natural! I^fl.  Tacicos  fuf  pofei  amber  to  be  4  diftilUtioo,  (fmcia^  ond^jlitfr). 
num,)  trom  certain  trees  t  becaufe  a  variety  of  infers,  and  even  winafed  animals,  Mf^ 
pear  tbroogh  the  trApfparent  b>)dy  }  which  bein^  caught  by  the  viKouS  fluid,  were 
fnclofed  in  it  wheo  it  hardened ;  fo  Martial,  iv.  31.  is  59.  ti  15.  But  amber 
has  been  fopnd,  not  on^  on  rhe  fra  ftiOrc,  hut  alfo  in  mm(s  j  whence  U  Is  /uppoi^il 
hf '  fome  to  be  a  fottil  bituoun.'  This  fubftance  loog  lay  npgle^d  on  the; 
ihoie  uf  the  BaliiCj  tiil  Roman  luxury  gave  it  a  name,  and  brought  it  into  r^ 
1|ae(l. 

Contiguous  to  the  Suionet  were  Ihe  natioai  of  th«  Stmts,  (now  the  Norwegiants) 
4i6ering  in  nothing  from  the  former  but  in  being  governed  by  a  woman  |  fo  much» 
fays  Tacitus,  had  they  nut  unly  degenerated  from  liberty,  but  even  funk  below  ila* 
'Very  i  felf,  /^- 45.     Here  the  ten itory  of  the  ^ll^vi  terminated. 

The  nation  of  the  Sue-ui^  In  tha  time  of  Ccfar^  was  by  far  the  greatrft  and  moft 
wtJfliJce  nation  of  the  Germans.  They  were  divided  into  one  bundled  cantoos,  eaeh 
confifting  of  about  two  thoufand  men*  Of  thefe  one  tboufand  was  annaaMy  employed 
in  war,  the  reft  remained  at  home,  and  cultivated  the  ground  \  who  in  their  turn  ne^t 
year  Went  r»  wsff  and  the  other  thouiand  remaiDed  at  home.  Thus  agrici^lture  a^4 
^rms  were  eiquaUy  attended  to,  Cajar.  B.  G.  iv.  i.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Svevi  wjio 
are  faid  to  Ha^e  palTed  the  Rhine*,  under  ArioviTtus,  Jb.u  «2.  iS.  Sc  '^t,'J,  31.  37. 
ee  43.     Btit  fome  fuppofe  thefe  to  have  been  the  Catt'u 

•  But  Tacitus  fpealct  doubtfully  of  this  matter,  as  he  does  of  the  ykmdiy  who 
lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula)  and  although  they  derived  a  great  many  of  their 
coftoms  from  the  Sarmara,  yet  they  more  sefembled  the  Gernians  in  building  houfes, 
wearing  Aieids,  and  always  travelling  on  foot ;  whereas  the  Sarmatrans,  on  the  con- 
trary, went  a  mod  always  on  horfeback  or  in  w<4ggons,  Ih. 

North  of  the  FfneJi  were  the  FENNI,  (now  Finlewd)  remarkable  for  their 
iisvage  nhnners  and  powrty.  They  had  neither  arms  nor  hurfes,  nor  aay 
fixed  dwdling.  Their  food  was  the  common  herbage,  the  ikins  of  beaiis  their 
clotfair.gf  and  thetr  couch  the  bare  earth.  Their  only  dependaoce  was  on  their  arrows, 
which,  for  want  of  iron,  they  pointed  with  bones.  Both  men  and  wonoen  were  fup- 
ported  by  bunting,  io  which  the  women  accompanied  the  men,  and  claimed  their  ' 
^le  of  the  prey«     Their  iofants  had  no  other  (hdter  from  wild  beai^s  and  the  i^le.  - 
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Modern  DiviConsof  Germ'ant. 

'  This  country  Is  fcmettmes  divided  into  Upper  or  Southern, 
iind  Lower  or  Northern  Germany.  The  Emperor  MaXIMI- 
JjIAN,  prcdeceflbr  and  grandfather  to  Charles  V.  divided  it 
into  ten  parts,  called  CIRCL£S|  1552.  But  the  circle  of 
Burgundy^  or  the  feventeea  provinces,  being  now  detached 
from  the  empire,  there  only  remain  nine  circles :  three  in  the 
north,  .three  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the  fouth :— in  the 
following  order, 

1.  UPPER  SAXONY  comprehends,  1.  Pomerania,  fub- 
Tcfl:  partly  to  Pruffia — ^Chicf  town,  STETIN;  and  the  iflands 
JJfedom  and  Wollin^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder :  and  partly  to 
Sweden — Stralfund^  and  the  ifland  Rugen. 

2.  The  eleftorate  of  Brandenburg,  fubjc£l  to  its  own 
ele£tor,  the  King  of  PruQia — BERLIN,  his  capital  on  the 
fiver  Spree;  Brandenburg^  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Pot/dam^ 
Cuflrin^  &c. 

^  3*  The  ^le£torate  of  Saxony,  fubjeft  to  its  own  eleftor — 
DRESDEN,  on  the  Elbe,  the  great  fchool  of  Germany  for 
painting  and  ftatuary ;  LEIPSIC,  where  the  greatcft  fairs  in 
Europe  are  kept  s  LUTZEM,  near  which  Gudavus  Adolpbus, 
king  of  Sweden,  was  flain  in  battle,  1632 ;  WITTENBURG, 
where  Luther  preached   his  iirft   fermon  againlt  the  Pope, 

4.  TnuRfNGiA)  fuhjecx  to  a  great  many  different  Princes, 
Dukes,  and  Counts — Erfurt,  vrhcre  there  is  a  bell  twenty-feven 
tboufand  pound  weight,  and  eleven  yards  and  three  quarters 
wide;  Gotha;  Mansfield;  Ej/Jeben,  where  Luther  was  born, 
1483,  and  died,  1546,  &c. 

neocy  of  the  weather,  than  a  covering  of  branches  interwo?en  together.  The  fame 
wa9  the  retreat  of  young  men,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  old.  But  even  in  thia  daxt, 
favage  as  it  was,  Tacitas  thinks  they  were  more  happy  than  in  the  polieffioo  of  pro- 
perry,  fSieuriadverfus  JwniaeSt  ficuri  adverfis  deot,  tvm  diffiatmiamaffecuii  Jmnt^  nt  iUu 
nt  vote  quidem  opus  tjfit,  lb.  46  )  Seneca  ufes  firoilar  rxptelfions  in  pralfe  of  poverty, 
tp.  17.  The  HelujuzxiA  Oxhnes^  the  Uil  people  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  ait  luppofed 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  or  Lapland.  They  ueie  faid  to  have  the  counteoaace 
of  men  and  the  limbs  of  wild  beafts,  becaufe,  as  it  Is  thought,  they  wece  covered 
with  the  hides  of  animals^  as  the  Samojedes  at  prefent,  and  other  favaga'trtbo  near 
the  froseiQ  occaa*. 
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IT.  r.OWER  SAXONY  comprcliends,  i.  Holstein,  fub- 
yOt  partly  to  Denmark,  and  partly  to  RufEa— iT/V/,  Meldrop^ 
Gittckftadt,  Here  alfo  are  two  Imperial  cities,  called  Hatife 
irwns:  LUBECKj  and  HAMBURG,  on  the  Elbe,  a  place 
t>f  great  trade. 

2.  The  Duchy  of  Lawenburg,  fabjeft  to  Hanover, 

3.  Brunswick,  and  Wolfenhuttle^  fubjeft  to  its  own  Prince, 
The  Elc^or  of  Hanover  lus  the  title  oi  Duh  of  Brunfwict^ 
without  any  property  in  chut  duchy. 

4.  Hanover,  fubjeft  to  its  own  eleftor,  the  Kiitg'of  Grcit 
Britain — Hanover^  Herrenhaufen^  a  fine  palace,  Hanjcleny  Oot^ 
■iingeif^  the  fear  of  an  untverfit). 

5.  LuNENBURtJ,  fubjeft  to  Hanover— Zr//. 

6.  Bremen*  and  i^<fr^fe/f,  fabjeft  to  Hanorer— Stade,  a 
ilrong  fortl ficafion. 

7.  Mecklenburg,  fubjeft  to  the  two  Dukes  of  Mecklen* 
burg  Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  From  the  latter  is 
the  prcfent  Qu^en  of  Great  Britain.  * 

g.  riiLDEsHEiK,  fubje£^  to  ifs  own  bi(hop. 
^.  Magdei>ukg  and  Halberjladt^  fubjeft  to   the   Kfng  of 
Pruffia. 

III.  WEBTt^HALIA,  fubjea  to  iipreat  many  different  fo- 
▼ercigns.-^Ghief  XOwns^'EtHhden^'  MunJIer^  Raderhorns  Ofndr 
burgy  the  Bifhop  of  which  is  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  fecbnd 
Ton  to  the  Kinj;  of  Grcalf  Britain  •,  Minden,  near  which* the 
i)riti(h  nnd  attted  army,  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  BrunfwlcB, 
defeated  the  French,  ift  Auguft  1759:  Lippe;  Pyrmont,  f^movL^ 
for  Its  mineral  waters  ;  C/eves;  Dujeidorp  on  the  Rhine;  Juli* 
erSy  Ai^-ta^Chapelle^  farkious  for  its  hot  baths ;  Ham;  Liege^  &c. 

IV.  UPPER  RHINE, ^vhicli  croflcs  theXower  Rhine,  cort- 
tains  a  great  many  (latest  fubjeft  to  various  petty  fovereigns, 
ftyled  Landgraves^  Counts^  and  Dukes;  beddes  fome  imperial 
cities— C^*"/;  Darnifiadt ;  FRANKFORT  on  the. Main; 
Spire:  Waldec  t  DeuxponU,  &c.  From  a  protcft  made  againft 
the  decree  of  a  diet  of  the  empire,  held  at  Spire,  1529,  by  the 
Eledor  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Heffc,  and  others,  the 
l^ROTESTANTS  have  their  nime. 

V.  LOWER  RHINH:,  called  alfo  the  EleFf oral  circle,  com* 
prehends  four  eleftorntes,  Palatine,  Colcgne,  Mentz^  and  Triers^. 
The  capital  of  the  Eleftor  Pahtine  is  Heidelburghy  where  is  a 
famous  tun',  fit  to  contain  eight  hundred  hogOieads,  which 
ufed  to  be  generatfy  kept  full  o?  the  bed  Rheni(h  wine.    The 

*  .Thc^hote  cdunny  heleagms  to  theftrtwo  circles,  which- liei  on  the  left  or  weft 
teok  of  die  Rhine,  has  lately  bceo  ceded  to  Trance. 
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ar^bifbop  of  Mentz  U  the  jirft  ele^or,  and  prefides  in  the 
'diet  of  the  empire.  Here  BKRTH  HOLD  SCHWARTZ,  n 
^rancifcan  friar,  is  faid  to  have  invented  gun-powder,  A.  D. 
1330.,  Other  confiderable  towns  are  Phi/It/hurg^  Aianheim^ 
Bonhy  WORMS,  where  Luther  was  fummoncd  to«ap^ar  bo- 
fore  a  diet  of  the  empire,  A.  D.  1521,  &c; 
.  VL  FRANCONIA,  fubjed  to  fevcral.  petty  princes,  Mar- 
jKraves,  Bifiiops,  &c. —Chiefs  pi ^ces,  Wuri/burg^  Culhnbaci^ 
rfurentburgy  Mergentheiniy  fubjedl  tp  the  Grand  Mailer  of  tbe 
^cntonic.  Order. 

VII.  AUSTRiX,  fuhjea  to  the  Emperor  of  Gkirmanf : 
contains  the  archduchy  of  Aujlria^  StiriayCartfttkiap  Carmiiin, 
Goritia,  Tyrol j  Br{xin^  aqd  2>^«i.-^Chief  towns,  VIENNA, 
J^.  Jat.  48.~ao.  ^.  long.  i6.-7^2o«Q.n  the. Danube,  containing 
about  two  hundred  thoufandinhnbitants;  Grat^ :  Tri^ei  Jn^ 
Jpruch:  Trent,  where  a  fa^oos  council  began  to  !i)e  held 
J54C,  and  was  finiflied;  1563.  .    .   • 

vIIL  BAVaRIA,  ifubjccl  to  its  own  EleAorj  and  part  c^ 

it  to  a  few  petty  princes.    /J|,'b€  El^^o^'s  capital  .i^iMUTN  I CH, 

|irhcre  Jie.  has   a  magni£cenr  j)alac€,  and  a.fine  coUcfdioa  of 

pi£tures ;    Land/but y  Ingot iiadt^  Donatvert^   and  R  ATI^BOjNf, 

where  the  ^\^t  of  the  en^pire  has  ufually  bee^  held,l(i|ice  ^iu 

jwas  burnt  by  the  French^  1689  ^  Pftjfouy  iVVw^iirq^  and  SHaitf' 

.     IX-  SWABIA,  fubje<^  to  various  foycreigns.— r-S/ir/^flrrf, 

capifal  of  the  duchy  of  Wttrtfntburg ;  W£i)»i/iNGEtf,.  whidi 

*being  bcGeged  by  Conrad  ilL  and<  the.  w^iiie?, being  allowed 

by  capitulatioii  to  depart,  and  earry  out  as  mu$:h  as  tb^y  could 

on  their  (houlders,  carried  each  of  them  th^ir  buiban4$i  Bar 

J^;  AUGSBURG,  an  imperial  city,  ^luretlie  Pfloteft ants 

prefented, their  confeflion  of  faith  to  the  Empe^ofj  in  a  diet  of 

Jlhe  e;npire^  held  1530,  hence  oiled  tbe  Augfiurg  CMfeJJiqni 

.Xjlmf  on  the  Danjjbc ;  jCONSTANCE,  on  the  Jak^  ot  that 

4pa];k\e,  famous  for  the  death  of  JOHN  HUSS  of  Prague,  whp 

.was  burnt  by  the  orders  of  a  general xouncli  held  there  1415, 

.^Tor  niaintaii^ing  the  dodtrines  of  WickliSe,  although  be  had  Ti- 

reived  a  promife  of  protcdlion  /rom  the  Emperot  Sigifmund* 

^JEROMJil  of  Prague,  his  fcholar,  (haTcd  the  Camc  fat^e.  the 

following  year.  '      .    .. 

J     Geirmany  is  a  level  country,  with  a  very  <fe^  mgfu^tains.pf 

note.    It  is  covered  in  mdny  p}ace$  with  wood,  yrhich  \&  -ofl- 

..cafioned  by  the  pafiion  cf  the  Gertnansi  fiqr  pbafingjth^  wild 

boar.     The  HERCYNIAN  foreft,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called 

« from  the  Gexmao /jj^/s;,  denotingroiliiotts  or  pine  treet,  wi^kh, 
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in  the  days  of  Csefar^  was  nine  days  journey  in  length«  and  fit 
in  breadth)  is  now  in  many  places  cut  down. 
•  The  chief  river  is  the  DANUBE  or  Donau^  which  rifca  in 
the  Black  Foreft  in  Suabia,  and,  including  its  bindings,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  run  above  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  miles.  It  receives 
in  its  progrefs  above  forty  navigable  rivers.  The  chief  of  thefe 
are,  on  the  fouth,  the  ///rr,  or  Ifer^  the  Lech^  the  Inn,  the  Ens^ 
the  DuAVBy  the  Save,  and  the  Morava;  on  the  north,  the  Rt* 
gen,  the  JViu^,  the  The^e,  the  /llauta^  and  che  Pruth. 

The  Danube  difchar^ies  itfclf  into  the  Euxine  or  Pontic  fea 
by  fix  channels,  (the  feventh  is  abforbcd  by  marQies,  Tacii* 
Mar,  G.  I.)  Accordini;  to  Pliny,  it  fwectens  the  wateK  of  the 
fca  fgr  forty  miles,  iv.  24. 

The  empire  of  Germany  was  eftablithed  by  CHARLES  the 
Great,  King  of  France,  after  his  conqutrft  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D. 
800.  The  imperial  dignity  was  poiTeficd  by  a  branch  of  his  fa- 
mily for  about  one  hundred  years.  It  was'  afterwards  obtained 
by  different  families.  It  has  been,  with  little  intermiflion,  en- 
joyed by  the  houfc  of  Auftrla  now  for  fcveral  centuries. 

The  emperors  having  had  occafion  to  borrow  confiderable 
fums  from  fevernl  cities,  repaid  them  by  granting  certain  in- 
dulgencies  and  immunities,  whereby  they  became  foreretgn 
dates.  Thtfc  are  called  Imperial  cities y  in  number  about  fifty* 
two. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Germany  is  fuppofed  to  ex« 
ceed  twenty  millions. 

The  number  of  fovcreign  ftates  in  Germany  is  about  thrfte 
hundred.  Every  petty  prince  is  arbitrary  in  his  own  territo- 
ries!. AH  thefe  are  fubjr£l  to  the  Emperor,  whofe  power  in 
that  capacity  is^vcry  limited,  although  abfi>iute  in  his  own  do* 
minions.  An  afltmbly  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  with  the 
Emperor,  or  his  commilfioner,  at  their  head,  is  called  a  diet. 
When  the  imperial  throne  happ-.ns  to  be  vacant,  a  fucceflbr  is 
chofen  by  nine  eledors.  Thefe  are,  the  archbiihops  of  Mentz, 
Treves^  and  Cohgne;  the  eleftors  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony^ 
Brandenburg,  who  is  King  of  Pruflia,  Palatine,  and  Hanover^ 
who  is  King  of  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  ufual,  in  the  Emper- 
or's lifetime,  to  chufe  a  King  of  the  Romans :  who,  upon  the 
Emperor's  death,  fucceeds  him  of  courfe  without  any  further 
cleftion.  The  Emperor  is  addrefled  by  the  title  of  Sacred  Im^ 
perial  Majejly  always  Attgujl,  in  iixiitation  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors of  the  Utcr  ages.  He  claims  a  precedency  for  his  am- 
baifadors  in  all  Chriiiian  courts.'  ^ 

The  empire  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  Papifts  and 

Protcftants.     Of  the  latter  the  greater  number  arc  Lutherans^ 

^  The 
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The  King  of  Pruilia,  tlit  Landgrave  of  Heflc,  and  fooae-othcr^ 

arc  Cahinifls, 

The  LUTHEI^ANS  have  bifliops  and  fuperintendants  for 
the  government  of  the  church  ;  the  CALVINIS  r  Clergy  arc 
all  equal,  and  govern  their  churches  by  prcibyteries,  where  lay- 
ciders  are  admitted ;  whence  with  us  they  are  called  Prefoyttr 
rians*  But  the  chief  dilfercncc  between  thefe  two  churches  is, 
that  the  Lutherans  believe  in  what  is  called  confubftantiatm^ 
and  the  Calvinifts  do  not  *»  ^ 
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TJOHEMIA  was  anciently  included  in  Germany,  under  the 
^^  name  of  Boiemutu  or  Boiohemumy  fo  called  from  the  Boji^ 
a  Gallic  nation,  who  fettled  in  it..  They  being  expelled  by 
the  Marcomanni,  feized  on  the  weft  of  Vindiliciay  hence  called 
Bavaria,  The  Marcomanni  were  difplaCed  by  the  Boiobemi^  a 
tribe  of  Sdavonians,  who  Hill  poflefs  it.  It  remained  long  a 
feparate  kingdcm  \  and  the  nobility  ufed  to  t\tGt  their  own 
princes }  till  at  Ull  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  whence  It  is  fometimes  ranked  in  Germany.  Bohe- 
mia is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Saxony ;  on  the  eaft  by  Po- 
land and  Hungary;  on  the  fouth  by  Auftria  and  Bavaria^  and 
pn  the  weft  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria.  It  is  300  miles  long^ 
250  broad  ^  between  48  and  52  deg.  N.  lat.  and  12  and  19 
deg.  £.  long. 

It  comprehends,  i.  Bohemia  Proper,  moftly  fubje£i  to 

the  houfe  of  Auftria. Towns,  Prague,  a  large  city  on  the 

river  Mu!daw,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe,  over  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  bridge,  1 850  feet  long  and  3 4 broad,  confifting  of  16 


^  fhe  T.urhrrans  believe,  that  rhe  ftcramental  elements,  inftead  of  being  changed 
•frer  the  words  ot  confecration  into  the  re<«l  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  according 
to  the  dodUine  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  called  TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  ftjii 
teClin  the  narnre  of  hrend  and  wine,  bwr,  at  the  dme  time,  in  a  myt^erious  manner, 
alfu  partake  of  the  fubli.ince  of  Chiift's  body,  or  are  iorkh^anfiated  w'nh  itj  wberraa 
the  Cahvimfts  nn'mtitin,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  Jymhoiical  reprefentationi 
of  the  body  )nd  blood  ofour  Saviour,  The  intoleuiice  of  the  church  ofRome  wiih 
rcfj«»0  to  ihis  and  otl:er  fuch  ablirufe  doflrincs  occsfioned,  in  Germany  and  other 
)art^  of  Euruje,  tox  fcvcral  centuries,  the  moil  drcaatui  fcene&  of  cruelty  and  maT* 
jjAcre. 
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arches;    Komng/gratz }    ffiffor,  " famous  for  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  HufTues  *  under  Zifca. 

2.  Silesia,  moftly  fubjcft  to  the  King  of  Pruffia. Its 

,  chief  towns  arc,  Brejlau ;  Glogaiv. 

3.  Moravia,  entirely  fubjcfl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. ^  ^ 

Its  chief  towns  are,  Oimutz)  Brin»  , 


HUNGARY.^ 

TT UNG ART  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poland ;  on  the 
*^  eaft  by  Tranfylvania ;  on  the  fouth  by  iSclavonia ;  on  the 
weft  by  Auftria  and  Moravia-,  about  300  miles  in  length,  and 
^00  in  breadth;  between  17  and  23^  i£.  Ion.  and  45  and  49 
N.  lat. 

It  was  anciently  called  PANNONIA,  divided  into  Superior 
and  Inferior.^^Thc  chief  town  was  Surmium,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  SaviiXy  the  Save,  and  Bacuntius^  the  Bofna.  It  obtain- 
ed its  pTcfeat  name  from  the .  HUNS,  who  fettled  in  it.    It 

*  Th«  Dohembns,  enraged  upoa  bearing  of  the  cruel  dea^h  perfidloufly  inlliOed  on 
John  Huis  and  Jerome  of  Fiague  at  Confiance,  fre  p-  572<  and  of  the  Emperor's  fe- 
vere  decrees  againft  tbrir  followers,  liew  to  arms,  a^d  murdered  the  lna$>^^aces  of 
Prague,  who  had  publiihed  ^e  royal  mandates.  They  chofe  for  ckeir  leader  Jon r^ 
TKAUTrNA«r,  commonly  called  ZISCA,  bfcaafe  he  had  but  one  eye,  having  Jofl 
the  other  in  battle.  He  conduced  the  war  with  adonifliing  condu£l  and  fuccefs,  de~ 
featiog  with  great  flaughter  all  the  armici  Tent  againft  him.  He  encaTipcd  his  men  on 
a  rocky  mountain,  about  ten  imles  from  Prsgus,  and  fortified  it  with  a  wa'l,  with'tn 
which  the  people  built  houfei.  To  this  place  he  gave  the  name  of  Taior  ,  in  alhiUin 
to  the  mount  o(  tianafiguration.  Zifca  had  the  misfurrune  to  tofc  alfo  ht«  other  rye  ^ 
but  noiwithi^anding  continued  ftill  ti  command  the  army  for  jivc  y^ars.  At  lad* 
while  going  to  meet  (he  Emperor,  who  offered  to  give  him  his  own  (!?rm«,  he  was 
leised  wt^  a  d«ngerous  dlfcafe  from  infe^lion*  Perceiving  hit  end  approachiog,  when 
his  friends  aiked  in  what  manner  he  mlhed  to  bs  burie.i,  he  i^  laid  r;  havr  di>tired  them 
to  leave  his  body  in  the  open  fields,  becaufe  he  ch?fe  rhac  ic  fhould  bf  tir^  fo.x]  of  bird>, 
rather  than  of  worms:  and  to  make  a  drum  of  hn  fkin,  tiar  tinf  fjund  oi  it  might 
ftrike  their  enemies  ^th  terror.  .  The  inhabi'.ants  of  Tabor  trtClrd  for  him  a  noble 
monument  virith  a  fuitabie  epitaph,  and  put  up  his  pilars  at  the  gate  of  thft 
city. 

After  the  death  of  Zifca,  the  HuJJiteSi  or  as  thry  called  th^mfelves,  the  Tahoritei^ 
chofe  PROCOPll/S,  a  prieil,  for  his  fuccetTor^  who  fur  a  Uu)g  time  carried  on  the 
war  with  lUII  greiter  fucceft  than  Zifca,  fffteiding  his  r^v4ge>  over  moft  of  the 
ndghbouring  countries  Among  the  red  he  drfeatrd  7«A*iff,  a  warlike  cardinal,  wh9 
by  the  orderpf  Pope  Mtrtin  the  Vth,  led  againft  P/ocopius  an  army  of  8o,oco  era- 
Aderi,  farntlhed  by  different  princes,  a.  1431 .  At  lad,  however,  difcord  having 
arifen  among  thefe  enthufiads,  through  their  own  imurudisoce  Aod  the  arts  of  iheir 
en?mie«,  Procopius  was  defeated  and  Qt'in,  and  the  riutlites,  ip  a  man-irr  entVely  rt- 
tirpatpd.  The  m<>d  ihocking  cruelties  were  co.na:i:tei  on  b^ch  fides  during  the  con* 
tinuation  of  this  Ikrugglc. 

formerly 
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formerly  cptnprehf nded  feveral  other  ftates,  as  Trimffvama'^ 
^  Sclavonia^  8cc.  The  crown  ufed  to  be  ele&ive,  till  the  year 
f;26y  when  Lewis,  King  of  Hungry, ^ being  flain  in  a  battle 
againft  the  Turks,  FERDINAND,  the  brother  of  Charles  V. 
and  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  married  the  fifter 
of  Lewis,  with  fome  diiHculty  pbtained  the  kingdom  of  Hua« 
gary  ;  and  it  has  ever  Cnce  been  held  by  the  houfe  of  Au(lria« 

The  chief  town^  are,  Frhsburg  ;  Budoy  famous  for  its  hot 
baths ;  and  Peft^  all  on  the  Danube ;  Tokay,  famous  for  its  wine, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Teifle  and  Bpdruc  ^  Raat,  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name. 

Hungary  is  feparated  from  Poland  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, anciently  Mons  Carpates.  There  are  befides  many  de- 
tached mountains  in  this  country  very  high,  as  the  BenHavap 
fix  thoufand  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular  height^  ibc  Gra' 
facb,  &c. 

POLAND. 

P  OL AND  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltti:  and  Ruflia ; 
*  on  the  eaft  by  Ruflia  and  Little  Tartary;  on  the  fouth4)y 
Turkey  and  Hungary  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Germany ;  700  miles 
in  length,  and  680  in  breadth ;  between  46  and  57^  N.  lat. 
and  16  and  34.^  £.  lon^. 

The  chief  provinces  are,-  on  the  fouth,  Volhinia,  Padolia, 
Red  RufHa;  in  the  middle/ Little  Poland,  Qreat  Poland, 
Pokfia,  Polachia,  &c.;  in  the  north,  Poli(h  or  Royal  Pruffia, 
Ducal  Pruflia,  fubject  to  the  King  of  Prui&a ;  and  Courland, 
fubjeft  to  Ruflia. 

The  chief  cities  are,  WARSAW,  N.  lat  52**  15'.  E.  long. 
af^  5^  Cracow,  and  Gnefna;  Dantzic^  Thorn,  and  Elbing, 
in  PrufTia  Royal,  arc  free  cities,  under  the  protedion  of  Poland, 
but  have  been  lately  feizcd  by  the  King  of  Pruflia. 

The  rivers  are,  the  Dwina  or  Duna;  the  Wilna^  joined  by 
the  Bertzitia  or  Rufs ;  the  Wiefel  or  Vtftula;  the  Warta,  which 
falls  into  the  Oder;  the  Nicj>er,  joined  by  the  Bog^  anciently 
Hypanis:  and  the  NieJIer* 

Poland  is  in  general  a  level  country,  and  exceedingly  fertile 
both  in  corn  and  pafture. 

The  government  of  Poland  (before  its  final  difmeftiberment 
in  1795)  Vas  an  eleftive  monarchy,  the  oxjly  one  in  Eu- 
rope. The  King  was  clcftcd  by  the  clergy  and  nobility 
in  the  pUins  of  Warfaw.  He  lived  in  great  fplendour,  but 
his  authority  was  very  limited.     The  grandees  had  the  ab- 
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Mbtt  difpbral  of  the  lires  stnd  properties  of  tlieic  vaflals.  '  The 
hit  King  was  Stanislaus  Augustus^  chofen  6th  Septettibet 
1764,  formerly  Coant  Poniatowfki,  a  Polifli  noUeman. 

The  eftabliflied  religioo  was  Popery.  There  were  two  arch« 
hiflibpricks,  Genefna  and  Leopold ;  atid  I3  bifliopricks*  Th6 
Proteftants,  here  called  DiJiJenis,  being  hatfhly  treated  by  the  • 
C^thoHcSi  applied  to  Ruffia  for  proteftion;  whereopon  thfr 
Catholics,  who  got  the  name  of  ConfederafeSy  folicited  .the  affift* 
since  of  the  Turks.  The  cotiteft  between  thefe  two  'p9wer^ 
involved  Poland  in  the  greateft  calamities,  and  wsu)  terminiited 
by  the  difmemberipent  of  the  kingdom*  The  Ruifiails  being 
finally  viAorious  over  the  Turks,  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Kii^  of  Pruflia,  agreed  to  (hare 
among  themfelves  fome  of  the  (ineft  provinces  of  this  unhappy 
Country.  After  another  partition  of  an  extcnfive  territory  be* 
tweeh  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  and  the  Kiiig  of  Pruffia,  the  remains 
of  this  kingdom  were  pofleded  by  thefe  powers  in  1795,  and 
Poland  no  longer  exifts  as  a  feparate  (late* 

DUCAL  PRUSSIA  was  formerly  fubjea  to  the  German 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  who  conquered  it  in  the  l3t!i 
century.  ALBERT,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg^  who  was 
Grand  Matter  when  the  Reformation  was  begun  by  Luther^ 
having  embraced  that  perfuafion,  had  the  addrefs  to  fecure  this 
province  to  himfelf,  with  the  title  of  Duke.  His  fncceflbrsi 
being  men  of  great  abilities,  gradually  enlarged  their  territories. 
In  the  year  1701,  Frederick,  fon  to  FREDERICK  WILLIAM 
dcfervedly  called  the  Greats  was  decorated  with  the  title  of 
King  by  the  Emperor  Leopold ;  but  fupported  that  dignity  only 
by  pompous  diffipation;  His  fon  Frederick  William^  whofuc- 
eeeded,  1 7 13,  was  of  a  very  different  chara&er ;  aUd  his  grand* 
fon  FREDERIC]^  III.  the  lateEiing  of  Pruflia,  whofucceeded 
in  1740,  by  his  eminent  talents  raifed  himfelf  to  be  One  6f  the 
tooft  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  and  by  his  wonderful  mili- 
tary e3q>loit8i  may  be  compared  to  flie  moft  illuftrious  warriors 
of  antiquity; 


RUSSIA,  of  MUSCOVY. 

^HIS  vali  empire  extends  from  the  Baltic  and  Sweden  to 

^    Kamfchatka  and  the  Eaftern  ocean  in  Afia.     It  id  bounded 

on  the  north  by  fhe  frozen  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Poland^ 

Little  Tartaryi  Turkey,  Georgia,  the  Euxinc  and  Cafpian  feas, 

P  p  Great 


Great  Ttrttfjr^  Qiifte lip  Twrkuj,  Md  other  unfaiowii  r^iona 
in  Afia, 

It  is  of  greater  esftent  than  all  the  reft  of  Eun^e^  and  even 
exceeds  the  limits  of  the  greateft  empires  of  antiquity.  "When 
k  is  nopo-day  in  its  weftem  parts,  it  is  almoft  midnight  m  its 
eaftero  parts.  In  the  foutbj,  the  longeft  day  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  hours  and  a  half}  in  the  north,  the  fun  is  ▼ifible  for  two 
months.  ^  The  part  contained  in  Europe  is  f  ;oa  miles  in  length, 
9nd  I  loo  in  breadth ;  between  47  and  ^^^  N.  lat*  and  23  and 
4s  E.  Ion.  Ir  comprehends  a  great  number  of  different  pro* 
TOices,  which  have  been  divided  into  various  governments. 

The  chief  provinces,  and  governments  are :  in  the  north,  part 
^f  Lapland )  Samoieda,  or  the  country  of  the  Samoiedes,  ex« 
pending  from  the  White  Sea,  along  the  northern  ocean,  an  im<- 
menfe  way,  feparated  from  Nova  Zemhla  by  the  Waygat  Straits, 
included  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  which  city  ftands 
9ear  the  mouih  of  the  Dwina,  four  miles  from  the  White  Sea. 
Tlie  EngHib  firfl;  opened  a  trade  with  it,  1553*  The  extent 
dF  Nova  ZemUa  is  unknown,  as  mariners  have  been  prevented, 
]»y  fields  of  ice,  from  failing  to  the.  north,  of  it. 

In  the  middle,  Careiia,  Ingria,  Efthionia,  Livonia,  countries 
conquered  from  Sweden;  Uie  Governments  of  Novogorod, 
Smolenftii,  Mofcow,  Jariflaw,  Wologda,  Galiczkow,  Wiataka^ 
ICafan,  Solokamfkoi,  ftc^ 

In  the  fouth,  the  government  of  Kiow  or  Kioff,  in  the  Ukrain^ 
the  country  of  the  Coflacks,  along  the  Nieper,  remarkably  fer- 
tile; Bielogorod;  Woronefli,  &c. 

Moft  of  thefe  provinces  and  governments  have  capitals  of  the 
fame  name.  MOSCOW^  on.  the  river  Moikwa,  was  anciently 
the  capital  of  Ruffia,  celebrated  for  its  magnificence,  and  the 
number  of  its  great  bells,  of  which  the  Ruffians  have  always 
been  fond. 

PETERSBURG,  the  prcfent  capital,  conCfted  only  of  a 
few  fiOiing  hutsi  till  the  year  1703,  when  it  was  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great.  It  ftands  on  fwampy  ground',  on  t^th  fides 
of  the  river  Neva,  extending  fix  miles  every  way,  between  the 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  Finlatid  Gulph.  As  the  Neva  is  not  in 
all  places  of  a  proper  depths  merchant  (hips  are  commonly 
cleared  at  Cronftadt,  on  the  ifland  'ketufari,  in  the  -Finland 
gulph,  where  the  Ruffian  fleet  is  ufually  laid  up.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peterfburg  are  feveral  magnificent  palaces,  Peter* 
heiF,  an  imperial  feat)  Oranienbaum,  built  by  Prince  Memzi* 
koff,  £ic» 
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l^fotEBURd,  at  prefent  Sittflelburg,  fitotteonaniilaiKitncbe 
lake  Ladoga,  was  the  capital  of  Ingria  before  tbe  building  dF 
Peteriburg. 

In  Cardia  are,  Wiburg,  Fredeiicfham,  atid  Kexholnl.  la 
LiTonia  is  Riga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna  or  Dwina,  a  city 
of  conflderable  trade  \  Dort ;  Revel ;  and  Netra,  on  a  river  oif 
the  fame  name,  near  which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  with 
ao,ooo  men^  gained  a  iignal  viflory  over  100,000  Ruffians, 
1706.  In  the  Ukraine,  fouth-eaft  of  Kiow  or  Kiof/  is  PUL- 
TOWA,  on  the  river  Worikla,  celebrated  for  the  decifi? e  vic- 
tory gained  by  Peter  the  Great  over  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden, 
17th  June  1709. 

The  principal  river  in  Ruflia  is  the  WOLGA,  on^  of  the 
lajrgeft  in  the  world.  After  a  courfe  of  above  2000  miles,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  fingle  catara£i,  it  falls  into  the  Cafpian  Sea 
below  Aftracan.  It  approaches  is^  near  the  Don,  that  Czar  Pe-< 
ter  propofed  forming  a  communication  between  them:  buttbii 
noble  project  was  defeated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars ;  and 
it  has  never  fince  been  refumed.  The  Nieper  has  a  great  many 
water-falls,  which  prevent  its  navigation. 

The  mod  conflderable  lakes  in  this  country  are  Ladoga^  150 
miles  long,  and  90  broad ;  fubjc£k  to  ftorms,  which  produce 
(helves  in  it ;  joined  to  the  fea  by  a  canal  70  miles  in  length, 
cut  by  Peter  the  Great  at  an  immenfe  expence :  Onega,  100 
miles  long,  and  40  broad,  which  has  a  communication  with  La* 
dogabjf  the  river  Swir,  and  with  the  White  Sea,  by  a  channel 
Jately  cut :  the  White  Lake,  Ilmen  Lake,  Worfero,  and  Pepns. 

In  this  empire  lay  the  MmUs  Riphai  and  Hyperhrei  of  the 
'  uncients ;  but  their  fituation  is  uncertain. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ruflia  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tioned to  its  extent.  They  are  computed  at  twenty-four  mil- 
lions. Before  the  days  of  PETER  the  GREAT,  the  Ruflians 
were  little  better  than  favages.  That  illuftrious  prince,  by  the 
native  force  of  his  own  genius  alone,  for  he  had  received  but 
an  indifferent  education,  produced  an  aftonifhing  change.  Hav* 
ing  committed  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  La  Forte^  a 
Genevan,  and  General  Gordon^  a  Scotfman,  he  travelled  in  di&> 
gttife  through  feveral  countries  of  Europe,  to  learn  their  arts 
and  improvements.  He  left  Mofcow  in  April  1697,  and  did 
not  return  till  September  1698.  At  Saardam  and  Deptford, 
he  worked  as  a  common  carpenter,  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  fliip«>building.  Since  his  time,  this  empire  has  made  wonder^ 
fttl  progrefs,  not  only  in  power  and  opulence,  but  in  every  kind 
of  improrement.  Peter  left  the  crown  to  his  Emprefs  Cathe- 
rine, a  native  of  Livonia,  whom  he  had  raifed  to  that  dignity 
from^ing  the  wife  of  a  Swedifli  corporal,  and  a  captive.  Prince 
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Meotzikoff,  his  chief  faTOurite,  and  one  of  bis  beft  generalsi  bad 
*  been  in  bismuth  a  paftry-cook.  The  late  Emprefs  of  Ruflia 
Catherine  II.  fucceeded  in  17629  upon  the  depofition  and  deajth 
of  hex  hufband  Peter  III.  formerly  Duke  of  Holftein.  She 
<Ucd  in  1 796,  and  was  fucceeded  by  her  fon  Paul  I. ;  who  having 
died  fuddenly,  in  the  night  between  the  nth  and  12th of  March 
old  (lile,  A.  1 80T,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  AlexandbRj  now 
Emperor  of  Rufixa. 

Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  Rufiia  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century^  by  the  zeal  of  a  princefs,  as  it  had  been  formerly 
into  Fraoce  and  Britain.  The  Ruffian  church  ufed  to  be  fub- 
jedl  to  the  patriarch  of  Con (lantinople;  but  about  the  end  of 
the  (ixteenth  century,  it  had  an  independent  patriarch  of  its 
own.  This  office  Peter  aboliflied,  on  account  of  its  exorbitant 
power.  All  religious  matters  are  now  under  the  dtreAion  of  a 
council)  called  the  Holy  Synod.  Befidcs  archbilhops  and  biOiops> 
there  are  two  metropolitans,  the  one  refiding  at  KiofF,  and  the 
other  at  Tobolfki.  Although  the  Ruffians  difclaim  image-wor- 
fiiip,  their  churches  are  fidl  of  the  piAures  of  faints  1*  and  in 
their  private  devotions  they  kneel  before  fome  image.  They 
retain  many  other  fuperllitious  and  idolatrous  cuftoms,  fuch  ts 
iMvping  iind  croffiog  themfelves  when  they  pafs  by  a  churcbi 
atid  proftratinis:  themfelves  at  the  entrance.  Even  the  ringing 
of  beUs  is  confidered  as  an  a'£):  of  devotion.  Divine  fervice  Is  per- 
iprmed  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  which,  as  it  differs  much  bom 
the  modern  Ruffian  language,  is  only  underflood  by  the  clergy. 
The  profeffiirs  of  ail  religions  are  tolerated,  Jews  and  Jefuits 
excepted :  a  great  number  of  tiic  Ruffian  fubjedts  are  Madiomc- 
tans  and  Pagan's. 

SWEDEN. 

X^WEDEN  is  bounded  by  Daniih  or  Norwegian  Lapland  on 
'^  the  north)  by  Ruffia  on  the  ead;  by  the  Baltic  on  the 
fouth ;  by  the  Sound,  the  Scaggerac  Sea  or  Catttgate,  and  the 
Dofrine  mountains,  on  the  weit:  800  miles  in  length,  and  500 
in  breadth ;  between  56  and  6^^  N.  lat.  and  Jo  and  35^  E.  long. 
The  priucip'ij  divlfions  are,  SciioNEN^chief  town,  Lunden: 
Gothland — Gottenburg,  Norcoping,  Chriflianftadt,  Calmar: 
Sweden  Proper — Stockholm*,  N.  lat.  59^^  acj  £.lon.  19* 

*  Stockholm  U  bu'Ir  on  ».h  fide  of  the  influx  of  the  i»ke  MdW,  into  tbe  Bil- 
ttcy  and  on  an  Hand  n  that  influx  or  flrcight.  The  t(l^n»i  U  properly  thecity> 
and  the  building*^  on  each  fid",  tbe  fubuibs,  which  have  communicadoM  witb  cbe 
City  by  two  h^r^  wojdrn  bri(i);c3 ;  on  one  «f  which  are  rhe  butcbcn  ilaoghitr 
houfe*:,  MBd  Shambles,  and  on  ti.coc!)ert  the  fiih  market,  Thefe  maikett  are  kept 
clemn  by  wafer  pumped  up  from  bcbw,  wd  the  ilroog  eurrcat  ^tfriei  off  coDpittely 
ilifiitk. 
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io.;  Upfal,  an  arAbiOiop^s  fee:  West  Bothnia, /and- part  of 
Apland ;  East  Bothnia,  and  pan  of  Finland— Abo,  Nyiladj 
Cajenburi^,  Uma,  Tornf. 

The  iflands  in  the  Baltic  belonging  to  Sweden  are,  Aland/ 
Gothland,  Oeland,  and  Rugen. 

Sweden,  in  general,  is  a  cold,  barrfn,  mountainous  country^' 
It  abounds  with  lakes  and  torrents,  but  has  few  navigable  rivers, 
and  thefe  are  frozen  up  for  four  tr  five  months  in  the  year,  aV 
is  likewife  the  Baltic.    The  chief  wealth  of  Sweden  arifes  from 
its  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 

The  Swedes  were  anciently  free,  and  their  King  eleAive. 
In  1397*  the  crowns  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  were 
united  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar,  Queen  of  Den ^ 
mark,  firnamed  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  Chriitiern,  onoof* 
her  fuccefibrs,  wiihing  to  become  abfolute  in  Sweden,  by  the 
aiTiftancc  of  Trollo,  Archbi(hop  of  Upfal  and  Primate  of  Swe- 
den, formed  a  .plot  for  maflacring  the  principal  nobility,  who 
oppofed  his  views ;  wliich  inhuman  defign  was  executed  at* 
Stockl^olm,  8th  November  1520.  Sweden  was  delivered  from^ 
his  tyranny  by  GUSTAVUS  VASa\  defcended  from  the  «. 
cient  royal  family,  who,  having  efcaped  from  prifon,  had  takea> 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  Chridiern  was  depofed' 
by  his  own  fubjefls  for  his  cruelty,  1523.  Under  GHftarua' 
Vafa  the  Protedant  religion  was  introduced  into  Sweden,  as  it 
was  taught  by  Luther.     Vafa  died  1559. 

Hisgrandfon  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  and  the  fourth 
in  order  of  fucceflion  from  him,  by  his  great  abilities  and  noble 
exploits  filled  all  Europe  with  his  renown.  Being  fet  at  the 
head  of  the  Proteftant  confederacy  in  Germany,  he  defeated 
the  Imperial  troops  in  repeated  engagements,  in  one  of  which 
the  famous  Auflrian  general  Count  Tilly  was  flain.  But  in  the 
midft  of  his  fuccefTes,  Guilavus  was  killed  in  battle  fighting 
againft  Walftein,  the  fucceflbr  of  Tilly,  on  the  plain  of  Lutzcn, 
ijth  November  1632,  aged  only  thirty-feven.  His  lieutenant-  y 
general,  however,  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  nined 
a  complete  viflory.  The  war  was  continued  with  great  luccefa 
by  Sweden  and  the  Proteftants  in  Germany,  aided  by  France^ 
under  the  famous  generals  Bernard,  Bannier,  Torilenfon, 
Wrangel,  arid  others,  all  tplned  under  Guftavoa,  till  it  wait 
finallv  terminated  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  24fb 
Odobcr  1648;  by  which  tbe  Proteftant  religion  and  the  liber- 
ties of  Germany  were  eftarblHhed  on  •  foltd  V'ls^  1^^  %Smt 
of  Sweden  were  conduded^  by  Oiancellor  Qxenftiem,  a  matt 
•f  great  fagacity^  during  the  minority  of  CHRISTINA9  tb« 
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only  child  of  GttftaTus,  who  wsi$  only  fix  ye&rs  of  age  at  her 
father's  death.  This  capricious  Queen»  from  a  paflioa  for  let- 
ters, refigned  the  crown  to  her  coufm  Charles  Adolphas  fon  to 
t]t€;  Duke  of  Deax-Ponjta,  1654 ;  and,  embracing  the  Catholic 
religion,  retired  to  Rome/  where  (he  was  not  treated  with  that 
deference  Ibe  ezpei^ed*    She  died  IJ589. 

Charles  XI.  the  fon  of  Charles  Adolphus,  oppreiled  the  liber* 
ties  of  Sweden,  and  made  himfelf  abfolute.  CHARLES  XII. 
Us  fon,  who  fucceeded  1697,  aged  151  was  one  of  the  moft 
diftingi^iQied  warriors  of  modern  times.  At  an  early  period  of 
life,  he'  performed  wonderful  exploits  againft  the  Danes,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Ruflians,  who  had  all  combined  to  crufli  him. 
J«aying  fiege  to  Copenhagen,  he  forced  the  King  of  Denmark 
t^  accept  a  peace  \  he  d«pofed  Augaftus  King  of  Poland,  i  yc} ; 
but  afterwards  madly  attempting  to  dethrone  Czar  Peter,  he 
was  completely  defeated  by  him  at  Pultowa,  1 709.  Upoa  this 
Charles  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  where  he  remained  for  6ve 
years.  Being  ordered  to  depart  from  that  country,  with  a  fran- 
tic boldneft  he  attempted,  at  Bender,  with  3 op  Swedes,  to  de-r 
fend  himfelf  againft  30,000  Turks.  Having  at  laft  returned 
to  Sweden*  he  refumed  the  war  againft  Denmark.  He  was 
Uled  by  a  muflpet  (hot  at  the  fiege  of  Frederickfliall,  a  frontier- 
town  of  Norway  belonging  to  the  Danes,  17 18,  aged  thirty-fix. 
After  his  death,  the  Swedes  recovered  their  former  liberty ; 
but  were  derived  of  it,  by  the  addrefs  of  their  late  King,  Quf« 
tams.'   This  change  too]^  place  19th  Aug^ft  1772. 


DENMARK, 

^HE  dominions  of  Denmark  confift  of  Qenmark  Proper, 
.    ^     Norway,  Lapland,  Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Faro  HIands> 
smd  fome  territories  in  Germany. 

DENMARK  PROPER  confiils  of  the  peninfula  of  Jutland, 
^d  the  iflands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic ;  Zealand,  between 
^  Sound  and. the  Greater  Belt ;  Fiinen  between  the  two  Belts ; 
^dfeveral  other  lefler  iflands,  iiahglapd^  Jjaland,  Falfter,  Mor 
9ti,  f  cmereuy  and  Alfen. 

.^JeUTLANP— Chief  towns,  Alburg,  fituate  on  the  gulf  of 
^imbnrgi  Wibur^,  .Arimfen,  Scanderboinrg,  RipeUf  Frcderi- 
^ia«    Xbe.fbttth  paf(  of  Jutland  is  tialled  the  ducby  of  S|«ts« 
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Zealand-*Copknhagen,  55-30  N.  lat.  13*^  E.  Ion.  Elfi- 
nore,  where  all  the  (hips  which  enter  the  Baltic  pay  toll. 
'  NORWAY,  called  Norgie  by  the  natives,  is  divided  into 
four  governments,    Chriftiana,   Chriftianfand,    Bergen,    and 
Drontheim>  fo  called  from  cities  of  the  fame  name. 

The  Viceroy  of  the  King  of  Denmark  refides  at  Bergen. 

Other  cities  of  note  are,  Koning(berg,  famous  for  its  filver 
mines,  which  were  firft  discovered  '  1623;  Frederickfliall; 
l^redcrickftadt ;  Arndal,  Ctuate  on  a  rock  in  the  river  Nid» 
&c. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  mountainous  countries  in  the  world. 
A  chain  of  mountains  extends  between  Norway  and  Swedeq 
above  800  miles.  Some  of  the  ridges  are  efteemed  the  higheft 
ground  in  Europe^  Thefe  are  called  Hordanger,  fixty  miles 
over ;  Filefield,  Dolrefield,  &c.  At  the  foot  of  fevcral  of  thefc 
mountains  are  caverns  of  a  prodigious  extent,^ 

On  the  north  coaQt  of  Norway,  in  lat.  68,  is  that  dreadfid 
vortex,  called  the  Maleftrom  or  Mo(koeftrtfm,  from  the  ad« 
joining  ifland  Mofkoe,  which  fwallows  up  every  thing  that 
comes  near  it.  The  noife  of  it  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance^ 
and  its  attrafiion  is  faid  fometimes  to  reach  more  than  fix  Eng- 
lifli  miles.  At  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flow,  the  water,  for  a  fliort 
time,  becomes  (lill. 

The  Norwegian  Teas  are  faid  to  contain  various  monders ; 
fome  of  them  of  an  incredible  fise.  The  fea-ferpent  is  above 
100  feet  long;  the  hraken or  korven  is  reported  to  be ^  mile 
and  an  half  in  circumference.  But  what  is  related  concerning 
it,  and  concerning  the  mermen,  and  merwomen  or  mermaids, 
is  fabulous. 

The  mod  remarkable  cape  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cattegat  or 
Scaggerac  Sea,  called  the  Naft  of  Norway. 

LAPLAND  is  very  thinly  peopled.    The  inhabitants  ztt  of 
low  (lature,  and  modly  Heathens*    They  live  chiefly  by  flfliing 
and  hunting.     In  this  country  is  produced  the  rein»deer,  a  mod 
,ufeful  animal,  and  of  furprifing  (peed  in  travelling/ 

The  only  place  worth  notice  is  Wardhus,  an  old  fott  and 
harbour,  with  a  few  houfes,  in  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  fame 
name, -about  one  hundred  miles  eaft  from  North  Cape,  N.  lat. 

lOELAND  b  fituate  between  63  and  66^  30'N.  lat.  and  11 
and  27^  W.  Ion.  about  400  miles  long,  and  180  broad.  The 
chief  town  is  Scalholt.  The  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  be 
about  9o,0Co,  mod  of  them  Chriftians,  but  fome  Heathens. 
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The  moft*  remarkable  thing  in  this  i^and  is  Mount  HECIiA, 
iRrhichy  although  covered  with  fnow,  is  always  throwing  up 
flames  of  fulphur,  and  torrf  nt$  of  boiling  watf  r,  which  renders 

|t  unfafe  to  approach  it.  , 

GREENLAND  is,  divided  into  Eaft  Greenland  and  Wett 
Greenland. 

The  eictent  pf  this  country  is  unknown,  as  niariners  have  been 
prevented  from  failing  beyond  the  80  or  8 1  deg.  of  N.  lat.  by 
mountains  of  ice ;  nor  is  it  agreed  to  which  quarter  of  the 
world  it  belongs. 

East  Greenland,  called  alfo  Spii/hergetf,  from  its  rocky 
coaftsy  was  firft  difcovercd  by  Sir  Hugh  Willpugliby,  in  1553. 
It  is  quite  uninhabited,  although  feme  f  uropeansj  who  v^ere 
accidentally  left  here,  made  a  fliift  to  prcferve  themfelves  through 
the  winter.  In  the  fummer-feafon  the  Dutch  and  EngliQi  carry 
on  the  wh»le-fi(hery  on  its  coafls. 

WAsT  Greenland,  which  extends  from  60  to  75  deg.  N, 
lat.  is  inhabited  by  a  wild  fort  pf  people,  to  the  number  of  7000, 
who  in  fummer  Employ  themfelves  in  fifhing  an4  hunting  i  and 
in  winter  live  in  fmall  huts,  which  ^re  dug  to  a  gr^at  d^^ptl) 
below  ground,  and  raifed  only  a  little  above  the  furface. 

The  ftraits  betwixt  Greenland  and  North  America,  are  called 
Davis*s  Strjitsy  from  Captain  Davis,  an  Englilhman,  who  firft 
failed  through  thofe  feas,  1585. 

The  FARO  or  FERRO  ISLANDS,  are  fo  galled  froqi  their 
lying  in  a  cluder,  and  the  inhahitahts  ferrying  from  one  i(land 
to  another.  They  are  about  24  in  number,  of  fmall  extent, 
N.  lat.  64  d^g.  W.  Ion,  7  deg.  between  Iceland  and  the  Shet- 
land iflands.  The  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  amount  ^o  about 
4000.  / 

From  Denniark  and  the  north  of  Germany  iflTued  thofc 
fwarms  of  barbarians,  who,  for  fcveral  ages,  under  the  name  of 
t)aftes  and  Normans^  ravaged  thfe  different  countries  of  Europe. 

The  ^egal  dignity  in  Denmark  was  at  firft  ele<2ivc ;  but  in 

fjrocefs  of  time,  tp  prevent  the  horrible  ravages  of  civil  warS| 
t  became  hereditary  in  the  prefent  family.  The  powers  of  the 
Crown,  however,  were  very  limited.  The  common,  people, 
being  opprefled  by  the  jiobles,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  clergy, 
put  themfelves  under^  the  proteftion  of  the  King;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  preconcerted  plan,  made  a  folemn  fuirender  of  their 
liberties  to  Frederick  III.  at  Copenhagen,  1660.     He  accepted 

their 
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i^akf  tender ;  and  the  jiobUity  were  obIige4  to  cotrfirm  what  the 
common  people  had  done.  Frederick  and  his  fuccenbrs  have 
i^d  the  abfolote  power  reded  in  them  with  greilt  moderation. 
The  eftabliflied  religion  in  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  whioh 
^a^  introduced  by  Chriltian III.  1533*  The  office  of  bilhops  here; 
if  <mly  to  supf  rint^nd  the  inferior  cI^i;gT>  without  any  other  maris 
of  pre-eminence  than  a  diftinfkion  of  their  ccc]pjiafti<^  drefa* 


ASIA, 

ASIA  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  on 
the  weft  by  Europe  and  Africa;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  on  the  call  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  great  South 
Sea;  which  fepayates  it  from^  Amcflca  :  Extending  4740  milea 
from  eaft  to  weft»  between  25  and  180  deg.  £.  Ion.  and  4380 
from  north  to  fouth,  between  the  equator  and  Sgdeg.  N.  )at«. 

The  chief  feas,  gulfs,  and  ftraits  of  AEa  are :  ' '; 

On  the  Nortliern  Ocean,  the  Qulf  of  the  Icy  Sea  on  the 
fouth-eaft  foaft  pf  Nova  Zemblsi  \  and  the  Gulf  of  0\f\  or 
Obflcala,  '    ^      ' 

On  the  wefl,  the  Cafpian  Sea*,  Mare  Cf^lwn  or  Hjrca^ 
num  ;  part  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  Ziuus  Arftbicusy  or  Mart  Ru^ 
trum^  the  Red  Sea  \  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 

On  the  fouth,  the  Arabian  Sea,  anciently  Mare  Erythraum^ 
Gulf  of  Perfia  andGulf  of  Oripus;  Gulf  of  Slndi ;  Gulf  of 
Cambaya  ;  Bay  of  Bengal;  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Sincapora  ; 
Straits  of  Sunda  \  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  China  Sea« 

On  the  eaft;  the  Gulf  of  Tonchin  or  Cochin  China  •  Bay  of 
Canton ;  Gulf  of  Nanking  \  Yellow  Sea,  near  Peking ;  Gulf 
of  Corea,  between  Corea  and  the  iflands  of  Japan  \  Sea  of 
Pchozk  or  Ijama ;  Sea  of  Kamfchatka,  &c. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  which  run  into 
the  Perfian  Gulf;  the  Indtss^  which  runs  into  the  Indian  Ocean; 
and  the  Ganges^  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal ;  the  Ltxartes 
and  OxuSf  which  anciently  ran  into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  bnt  now 
run  into  a  great  lal^e  c^ljed  Aral>  eaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  f. 

The 

^  The  Cafpian  Sea  was  thought  by  the  aodents  to  be  joloed  with  the  Northem 
Cjccaa  by  a  narrow  ftrait^  Strain,  xi.  p,  507. 

f  The  coarfe  of  the  Oxus  and  laxaries  are  fuppofed  to  KiTe  been  divcrtsd  in- 
to thia  Ulce  by  the  Tartars.  The  notiojiv  of  the  ancienca  concerning  the  fou^fe 
•f  theic  rifcn,  as  pnceroing  the  Calpiaa  Sea,   were  very  unccrtilb.    Strs^.  si. 


586'  AJia  Antipa. 

The  «tli€r  great  ri?ers  of  Afia  vrefe  unkftown  to  the  mcknti; 
the  Avt  or  MenamkioU)  the  Menan,  Mecon,  sitid  Domea,  m 
ladia  beyond  the  Ganges ';  the  Kiam  or  Blue  River,  and  the 
WhamhO)  Crocceus^  or  Yellovr  River,  in  Chtita ;  the  Argtins 
and  Tamour,  which  feparate  Chinefe  and  Ruffian  Tartary ;  the 
Oby,  Genefii  or  Jenifca,  and  the  Lena,  which  run  into  the 
Notthem' Ocean. 

The  chief  mountains  in  Afia  are  Caucafusy  between  theEuxine 
and  Cafpian  Seas ;  Taurus^  Antitaurus^  and  ImHuSy  conne£ie4 
together,  and  extending  tlie  whole  length  of  Afia,  from  the  Me* 
diterrancan  to  the  Eaftern  Ocean*  . 


ASIA     A  N  T  I  QJ3  A. 

'T^HE  great  divifions  were,  Afta  Minor;  Cotcbis^  IhirU^ 
**  and  Albania ,-.  ArnUnia ;  Syria ;  Arabia ;  Bahy Ionia y  and 
Chaldaa  i  Mifopotamia  »•  AJfyria  ;  Media ;  PerfiOy  and  Sufiana  j 
Parihioy  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  BaBrianay  l^C;  India  g  Scy^ 
tbia. 

ASIA  MtNOR  is  a  name  which  docs  not  occur  in  the  Claf- 
ilcs,  but  fird  took  place  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  now  called 
Naiolia  or  Anatolia^  becaufe  it  lies  eaji  from  Conftantinople. 
The  Romans  divided  it  into  Afta  cisy  or  intra  Tauruniy  and  Afia 
ultra  or  extra  Taurum  *,  Liv,  xxxvii;  45.  xxxviii.  39. 

The  chief  parts  of  Afia  Minor  were,  Myfia^  TroaSy  ^olis, 
Ionia y  Lydioy  Cariay  Lycia^  Pamphylia  and  Pifidioy  Ifauria  and 
Lycaonia^  Cilicia,  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Minor y  Pontufy 
Paphlagottiay  Bithyniay^  Galatia  or  Gal/ograciay  and  Pbrygia 
Magna. 

L  MYSIA,  divided  into  Minor  and  Major.  The  firfl  lay 
along  the  Hellefpont ;  hence  part  of  it  is  Called  HELLESPON- 

TUS. Chief  towns,    CyzTcus,   or   -urn,   people    Ciziceniy 

(ituate  in  a  cognominal  ifland  of  the  Propontis,  joined  to  the 

5C9.  517.  8e  51S.  Alexander  and  his  tnen  took  the  laxartes  for  the  Tanait, 
^Hn.'rt.  16.  f.  x8.  Hence  it  is  fo  called  by  Q^.CurMus,  vit.  6.  13.  &  7.  i.  and  by 
Aniaii)  W.  15.  See  alfo  Strabo,  xi.  510.  Herodotus  ii  thought  to  have  defcribci 
the  laxutea,  uader  the  name  of  the  AraxtSy  i.  202. ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  ia 
iv.  40.  •        " 

^  Herodotus  calls  j9Jia  eh  vel  intra  Taurtm^  Afii  within  the  rlrer  HaTys,  !.  2S« 
So  Strabo,  »i.  hit.  xyi'i.  J!n.  Afia  vvhen  put  for  a  province  comprehended  only  the 
countries  along  the  Piopontis  and  theiS^geao  Sea,  Cic»  fhcc^  tj, 

continent 


continent  by  two  bridges,  Tendered  famous  by  the  ffcge  of  Mi- 
thridates^  which  was  raifed  by  LucuIIus;  near  this  is  the  rirer 
CranlcuSf  where  Alexander  firft  defeated  the  Pcrfians,  and 
Lucullus  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  Mithridates  ;  north  of  it  the 
^iver  JEsofuSi  the  boundary  of  this  pronnce ;  fouth  of  it  Lamp* 
sHctts :  the  people,  Lampfaciuu 

M^ta  Majer  was  intermingled  with  the  two  following  divi- 
{ions,  which  it  anciently  included. 

II.  TROAS,or  Phrygia  Afiw/^r.  ^-—TRO  J  A  or  I//W,  near 
the  mouth  of  tl\e  river  Scamander  or  Xanthusy  below  its  junc- 
jtjon  with  the  S'tmois.  Thcfc  are  torrents  which  flow  from 
Mount  Ida^  ami  arc  faid  to  have  been  drunk  up  by  the  army 
pf  XerxeSp  On  the  fea  ftood  RbateutHf^rherc  was  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  and  Slg^um,  where  was  the  tomb  of  AchilleSi  both 
fitunte  on  promontories  of  the  fiime  name ;  oppoGte  to  which, 
is  the  ifland  Ten}dos,  On  the  Thymbris^  a  fmall  river  which 
runs  into  the  Scamander,  ftood  Tkjtnhra^^mom  for  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  hence  called  Thymhrausi  in  wTiich  Achilles  v/as  llain . 
by  Paris. 

OppoGte  to  the  north  of  the  ifland  Lefbos  is  the  promontory 
Ledums  fouth  of  which'  ftood  Antnndrosy  and  Adramyttlum^  on 
a  bay  of  the  fame  name ;  Campas  Thebes^  celebrated  by  Horner^ 
and  LyrneffuSf  the  country  of  Briseis,  the  miftrefs  of  AchiUe«; 
all  in  Aiyfta  MnJQf^  In  this  and  the  neighbouring  coantricB 
dwelt  the  Leieges,  * 

III.  ^OLIA,  or  ^oliff  between  the  rivers  Caicus  and  fl^- 
nuis,  peopled  by  the  .ZEolian  Greeks  from  ^tolia.     Taken  at 

Jargc  it  includes  the  two  former  divifion?. The  chief  towns 

were,  Eicas  Gryniumy  where  was  an  orncic  of  Apollo,  hence 
galled  Grynjeus,  Vtrg.  JEn,  iv.  345.;  Cafia,  or  -^,  on  a  pro-y 
montory  of  the  fame  name;  Cyme;  Larljfa ;  Temnos^  &c« 

IV.  IONIA,  likcwife  peopled  by  Greeks,  containing  twelve 

<:itie8. Paoc-ffiA,  north  of  the  river  Hermusy  and  therefore 

reckoifed  by  fome  in  ^olis ;  a  colony  from  this  city  founded 
Marfeilles;  SMYRNA,  now  the  chief  eity  in  thofe  parts,  oa 
the  river  MdeSy  near  the  banks  of  which  Homer  is  faid  to  have 
been  born,  hence  called  Meleftgenes.  Seven  cities  contended 
about  the  birth  of  this  poet ; 

Smyrna^  RAodus,  CoKphoriy  SaHtmis^  Chios^  Argos^  Aihends. 
Weft  from  Smyrna  ftood  ClazomInje;  ERtTHRjB,  whence  the 
Sibyl  Erythr^a^  at  the  bottom  of  a  peninfula,  oppoGte  to  the  ifle 
pi  Chios  i  itslSarbour  Cyffus  ;  near  which  Mimtu^  a  very  high 
mouQuin ;  and  the  promontory  and  port  CwfcuSj  or  ^um^  near 
yrhich  tike  fleet  of  Antipchus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

Alexander 


588  Afta  Aniiqua. 

Alexander  made  a  cut  for  fey^en  mlles^  to  bring  the  itl  round 
£rythrae  and  Mimas. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  peninfula  (lood  T^bs^  the  city  of 
^nacreon;  and  at  the  top,  Le^^dus;  Betwixt  thefe  is  the 
promontory  Myonnefus. 

Without  the  peninfula  flood  Colophon,  on  the  river  Hali" 
fifSy  near  which  was  the  grove  Claros^  facred  to  ApoUo,  hence 
called  Clarius;  and  Notion ^  or  -um* 

On  the  fouth  of  the  river  Cajolery  or  -iros^  flood  Ephesos, 
the  mofl  illuflrious  city  of  Hither  AGa,  famous  for  the  temple 
of  Diana,  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  built  at  the 
joint  expence  of  the  Grecian  flates  in  Aila  ;  the  birth-place  of 
Heraclitas,  the  weeping  philpfppher,  of  Hippgnax  the  poet^  of 
I'arrhafius  and  Apelles  the  painters.     Strabo^  xiv.  p.  642. 

Oppofite  to  the  ifland  Samos  is  the  promontory  MycaU^  where 
the  fijcet  pf  ^eri^es.was  deflroyed  by  the  Greeks^ 

,On  the  north  of  the  river  Maeander  (lood  priin^,  the  city 
pf  Bias,  one  of  the  (even  wife  men  of  Greece.  The  Maeander 
forms  fo  many  windings  in  its  courfe,  that  it  is  put  for  any 
winding  or  maze,  Strab,  xii.  p.  STl-f'*  ^'^ff*  AEn.  v.  25c. 
South  of  it  was  Miletus^  the  city  of  Tbales,  the  father  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  of  his  fcholar  Anaximander,  the  inventor  of  dicils 
at)dpf  maps;  and  of  Timotheq^  the  mufician.  This  city  is 
fometimes  ranked  in  Caria,--'— About  thirty  fladia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander  flood  Myus,  -?/«///,  which  Artaxcrxes 
afligncd  to  Themiftoclcs,  to  fumifh  his  table  with  meat,  {op* 
Jomuin)^  as  Magnefta  was  appointed  to  fupply  him  with  bread, 
and  Lampsacus  with  wine,  Tbttcydid.  i.  138.^  Strab,  xiv.  636.} 
Jpiodor*  xi.  57.;  Nep.  10. 

The  cities  of  Ciiios  and  Samos  were  alfo  comprehended 
among  the  cities  of  Ionia,  and  completed  the  number  twelve. 

V.  LYDIA,  the  kingdom  of  Croefus,  called  alfo,  Maim'sa^ 

anciently  included  Ionia. Its  capital  was  Sakdls,  at  the 

foot  of  mount  Tmoliis^  on  the  river  PaElolus^  which  joins  the 
H^rmus,  North  of  \\i^  was  MAGNESIA,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
SipjfitJfy  near  which  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Jlomana 
under  Scipio  Aiiaticus }  north  of  it  Thyailra, 

On  the  river  Cay flrus  flood  Philadelphia  zn  A  Metropolis  s 
fouth  of  which  waS|  Tral/fs,  mentioned  by  Javenal,  iii.  70. 

VI.  CARIA,    the   inhabitants,    Cans  ♦ Halicarnas^ 

'1 

*  The  Cares  are  called  by  Homer  BA^«p»^yw«9  BArbaroVinpusy  li.  ir.  S67.  aa 
Strabo  thinkS)  becaufe  they  fpokc  the  fpoke  the  Greek,  language  imoroperly,  xiv.  66 1. 
acceding  to  Thucydides^  becaufe  they  were  not  Greeks,  Ibid,  &  Thucydid,  in  prtKtm, 
But  the  4ivinon  of  man  kind  into  Greeks  and  Barbarians  is  faid  to  have  l»eeo  unkoowo 
m  the  ciipe  o)'  Homej-,  .Strab,  viii.  370*  «iv.  661.  dt  662. 
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sTtSy  birth-place  of  Herodotus,  the  father  of  hiftoryi  and  of 
Dionyfius,  hence  called  Halicarnajfeusj  •aeus^  or  -^^j^j;— famous 
for  the  monument  of  MausoluSi  ere6bf  d  by  his  Qucfen  Artemifia,  ^ 
'  one  of  the  fcven  wonders  of  the  world,  Sitrab,  xiv.  p,  656.  j  * 
Flin,  36.  5.  w.  fituate  between  the  ^inus  Seramicus  and  lafius^ 
which  form  the  pcninfula  Doris;  at  the  bottom  of  which  flood 
Cnidus^  facred  to  Venus,  where  was  a  celebrated  ilatue  of  that 
goddcfs,  made  by  Praxiteles. 

Near  Halicarnaflus  was  the  famous  fountain  Saltnids,  which 
rendered  men  effeminate,  ^^]&.  363. 

Oppofite  to  Rhodes  was  a  diltri£l  called  Peraa  Rhodhrum^ 
becaufe  it  belonged  to  that  people.  At  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  fea,'  Stratonlce^  or  -m,  Jllabanda^  jliinda,  Hydre/afJ^c. 

VII.  L\CrA. Te/meffuSf  or  'ij/hss  Xanthus^  on  a  rirer 

of  that  name  ;  Paiara^  famous  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  hence 
called  Pat^reus;  Limyra^  on  the  river  Litnyrus^  where  Caius^ 
the  grandfon  of  Auguftus,  died  of  a  wound  he  had  received  la 
Armenia:  ilear  which  was  Promoniorium  Sacrum  or  Chelidmium^ 

'  whence  mount  Taurus  begins ;  Olympus ^  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain of  that  name ;  mount  Climax^  projtrfling  fo  far  into  the  fea, 
that  Alexander's  arnlv  were  obliged  to  march  round  it  up  tO  the 
waift  in  watery  Phaseli^  on  the  confines  of  Pamphylia,  Lucan* 
viii.  249. 

The  chief  mountain  in  Lycia  is  Cragus^  one  of  the  ridges  of 
which  emitting  flame,  gave  room  ^o  the  poetic  fiftion  of  the 
threefold  monfter  Chlmaroj  made  up  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a 
dragon,  Ovid.  Met,  ix.  646.;  Serv,  in  f^irg,  ^n.  vu  288. 

The  government  of  Lycia  was  ancicntiy  republican,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  diftinguifhcd  for   their  virtue,    Straba^  xiv.^ 
p>  664. 

VIII.  PAMPHYLIA  and   PISIDIA, a   mountainous 

country.— —Between  the  rivers  Cef^rut  and  CalomBes  ftoud 
Perga;  Afpendus^  on  the  river  Eurymedcrty  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Cimon  deftroyed  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Perfians.  In 
Piiidia  were  Antiochlay  TermefTfis^  Lyrba^  Selga^  tSc, 

IX.  ISAURIA  and  LYCAONIA,  intcrfeaed  by  the 
branches  of  mount  Taurgs;  fu^dmrd  by  the  Rom^^ns  under 
Servilius,  hence  called  Ifauricits ;  Ccracefium  i  Sydra ;  Ha* 
maxias  Setlnus^  where  the  ii.n>per(»r  Tr.ajan  died,  hence  called 
TrtijanofXlis.^~''-'-'Icotiium^  Derbe^  Lyjlra^  where  the  Apoftlc 
Paul  Wasftoned,  Acls^  xiv.  19. 

X.  CILICIA,  divided  into  Afpera  ot  Tiracheotisy  Campcjlvis 
or  Peiiasy  and  Ciltcia  Propria :  lo  hemmed  in  with  mountains 
that  it  has  few  paffiiges,  and  theft*  very  narrow,  hence  called 
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590  AfiaJlnfi^. 

t^Uu^^^^kx  the  fROudi  of  the  river  Catfcodmusj  fbe  pfooKMH 
torj  Sarpedon^  fixed  by  the  Romans  as  the  limit  of  Antiochna; 
sear  which  the  promontory  Zephyrium. 

Along  the  coaft,  Soii^  faid  to  have  been  founded'  by  Solon^ 
The  Athenians  who  fettled  there,  having  corrupted  the  purity 
of  their  language,  are  thought  to  have  given  rife  to  the  term^ 
kcifin.  But  this  is  a)fo  faid  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  Strab.  xiv.  663. ; 
Eu/iatb.  odDionyf,  875. 

On  the  riv^r  Cydnus^  which  had  a]  mod  proved  fatal  to  Alex- 
ander, ftood  Tarsus,  feigned  to  have  got  this  name  from 
|he  Pegafus  of  Belief ophon  having  here  loft  one  of  his  hoofs*  5 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  Perfeus,  &////.  38.  *Marcillin.  xiv.  25. 
whence  it  is  called  by  Lucan  P^^iTarfus,  iii.  225.  the  birth- 
]^ice  of  the  Apoille  Paul.  Strabo  fays  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  excelled  thofe  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  in  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy  and  the  kiences,  xiv.  p.  673."- ^676* 

On  the  confines  of  Syria,  the  mount  AmanuSy  now  Monttf ' 
Negro,  often  mentioned  by  Cicero,  approaches  fo  near  the  fea 
as  to  form  the  pafs  called  PyU  Syriit,  or  Amamat^  near  which 
fiood  ISStJS,  not  far  from  the  river  PinaruSy  where  Alexander 
gained  his  celebrated  vi3ory  Over  Darius ;  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  it,  afterwards  built  AUxandr'ta^  now  Scande* 
xoon  or  Alexandretta,  the  port-town  to  Aleppo,  on  the  &inu$ 
I[ficusy  or  the  Gulf  of  Ilfus ;  and  at  fome  dillance  from  it  IVif* 
up^ilis* 

XI.  CAPPADOCIA  and  ARMENIA  MINOR ^The 

people,  Cappadaces^  or  ^ca^  anciently  called  Syri^  were  one  of 
the  three  bad  Kappas^  or  names  beginning  with  the  lette/  Koi 
C,  the  Cretans  and  Cilicians  being  the  other  two ;  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  three  Cornelii,  Sylla,  Cinna,  and 
Lentuliis*— -Upon  the  extindion  of  the  royal  family^  the  Ro* 
mans,  in  confiileration  of  the  ancient  league  between  them, 
offered  this  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  which  they 
refufcd  to  accept,  alleging  they  could  not1)earit*  Whereupon 
they  were  permitted  to  chufe  another  king.  This  country  was 
remarkable  for  its  breed  of  horfes  and  mules,  and  for  farnilhing 
the  world  with  flaves. 

On  ihe  confines  of  Cilicia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taorui^ 
ftood  Cybiftra^  the  place  of  Cicero's  encampment. 

'In  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  Euphrates,  ftood  AMiienit  the  fta- 
tion  of  the  legion,  called  Fulminifera^  the  thundering,  legion. 

XIL  PONTUS  extended  along  the  Euxioe  from  CokiU 

•  Or  one  of  the  wings  fixed  to  his  ankle,  (pfntiaf  if^fhtngp  Juveoil,  iU«  ift« 
from  tAfffHf  ^Utttafidtiy  vnguU  vel^mM,} 
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t^  the  river  Haly^  tbe  kingdom  of  lifithridates.  Saft  from 
Halys  flood  Amifiis,  On  the  confluence  of  the  tris  and  Ljcm^ 
Eupaioridf  which  Pompey  named  Mcgahpiilis:  above  which  was* 
Arnqfiat  the  city  of  Strabo  the  geographer. 

Along  the  river  ThertnXdon  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
country  of  the  Amazons ;  their  city  THEMisctRA,  Strah,  xu 

/•  504- 

Eaft  from  this, 'along  the  coafti  Poletnomay  Piamaciaf  and 

Cfra/us,  "untis,  whence  Lucullus  is  faid  to  have  firft  brought 

the  cherry-tree  into  Italy. 

On  the  borders  of  Colchis  ftood  Trapezus^  Trebifond* 

Along  the  river  Halys  lived  the  Henetii  a  colony  of  whom 
afterwards  fettling  in  Italy^  were  called  Venith  Pl^Q*  vL  2.  and 
near  the  Cha/ybes,  who  are  faid  to  have  invented  iron  weapons^ 
Fal.  Place*  v.  141.;  Dwnyf,^^^. 

XIH.  PAPHLAGONIA -5i/jJ/w;  fituate  on  a  peninfula, 
the  mod  iliuftrious  city  on  this  coaft ;  the  birth-place  of  Dio*  ^ 
genes  the  Cynic  }  Carambis^  near  a  famous  promontory  of  the 
fame  name^  now  Karempi,  oppofite  to  Criumetopon,  or  AriC'- 
tis  Frons^  in  the  Cherfanefus  Taurica^  Crim  Tartary,  Strab.  iL 
1Z4./. 

XIV.  BITHTNIA^  extending  from  the  Thracian  Bofphorut 
to  the  river  Parthenias.     It  was  anciently  called  Bebryeia^  the  ' 
country  of  Amycus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  the  famous  pugilift^ 
who  was  flaia  by  Pollux^  Serv,  ad  Virg,  JEn.  v.  373.  j  VaL  Place* 

On  the  Propontis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  RyndUctis^ 
ftood  Apamia^  called  formerly  MyrUa.  North  of  it  was  Nic(H 
tnedia,  near  which  Libyffa^  the  burial-place  of  Hannibal,  PUn*  v. 

32-/.  43-  ^  ,  .  ' 

On  the  Bofphorus  ftood  Chalcedony  now  Scutari,  called  the  ^ 

eity  vfihe  blindf  becaufe  the  founders  of  it  preferred  this  fitua- 

tion  to  that  of  Byzantium,  on  the  oppoAte  fide  of  the  Straits^ 

Herodot*  hr.  144*  >  Strab,  vii.  320.;  Plin.  v.  32.  /.  43. ;  Tacit* 

Annal.  xii.  63.    to  which  Claudian  alludes,  de  quarto  confuL 

Honoriif  176. 

On  the  Euxine  fea,  Calpas,  or  -//,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
CalpaSf  a  celebrated  harbour;  eaft  of  which  is  the  river  Sag^ris 
or  Sangarius  i  Heraclea  on  the  Lycus  ;  TioSy  or  "Um. 

At  the  foot  of  ftiount  Olympus,  ftood  Prufa^  now  Bur  fa,  for 
fometime  the  capital  of  the  Turks ;  on  the  Lake  AfcaniuSyNicaa^ 
Ni<;e^  famous  for  the  firft  general  council  held  there. 

The  moft  remarkable  cities  along  th^  fca- coaft  In  AGa  Minor 
were  fettled  by  Greek  colonies. 

XV.  G  A- 


XV.  GALAflA  or  GALLOGR^ffiClA,  formerly  tW 
north  of  Phrygia.  It  got  this  name  from  the  Gauls,  who  fettled . 
in  it  about  two  hundred  and  feventy  years  before  Chrift  •.—— 
Chief  town,  Ancyra^  now  Angoura,  the  capital  of  the  5>5dx2f- 
gesy  near  which  Bajazet  wasf  defeated  and  made  prift>ner  by 
Tamerlane.  Tavium,  the  capitsil  of  the  Trocrni,  near  the  river 
Halys.  ^ 

XVL  PHRYOIA  Magna. U  the  tiotth,   near  the 

foorcf  of  the  river  Sangarius,  flood  Ptfsinusy  famoiis  for  an  aii- 
cient  temple  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  .whofe  imagd 
was  conveyed  to  Rome  in  the  fecorid  Punic  war,  at  the  foot  of 
Moimt  Dindymus ;  fouth  of  it  Oorditimi  famous  for  the  Gordian 
knot,  which  Alexander  cut  with  his  fwovd,  Indead  of  fairly  un- 
tying it;  Eumenia^  Acmonta. 

On  the  river  Lycus^,  before  its  conjunftiori  with  the  Mitah^ 
itr^  flood  LaodicAa  and  ColoJJ^ :  north  of  which  Jpamea^  on 
the  river  Marfyas^  named  from  the  fifte^  of  Seleucus,  increafecf 
by  the  ruins  of  Celana^  likewife  on  the  Marfyas ;  where  ApoUd 
is  faid  to  have  fi&)^ed  alive  one  Marfyas  for  prefuming  to  contend 
with  him  in  mufic.  The  rivers  Marfyas  and  Meander  are  faid 
to  flow  from  the  fame  lake,  Strab.  xii.  577.  At  a  temple  ncaf 
Laodicaea,  was  a  fahious  medical  fchool  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
B.  580. 

In  the  eaft  end  of  the  Mediterranean  is  theiiland  CYPRUS^ 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  feventy  broads 
facred  to  Venus,  who  is  hence  called  Cypria^  Cypris,  and  Cjf- 
^r/g?i7tf.—— Chief  cities,  on  the  weft,  Papbos^  now  Baiib;  on 
the  fouth,  AinathuSy  and  CUium,  the  birth-place  of  Zeno, 
author  of  tl^e  k{k  called  the  Stoics  i  on  the  ea(l,  SafUmtSf  now 
Famagufta,  north  from  the  prom.  Ptdalium  or  Idaliumi  and  od 
the  north,  Lapithus  or  Lapethus^  ArftTihe^  'and  5^//  or  Soioe^ 
founded  by  Solon.  In  the  middle  of  the  ifland  was  TamaffuSf 
famous  for  producing  the  metal  called  Es  Cyprium,  copper^  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Olympus. 

COLCHIS,  ALBANIA,  and  IBERIA,  lay  between  the 
Euxine  and  Cafptan  feas,  intcrfe£led  by  different  branches  of 
Mount  Caticafus,  now  Georgia,  including  Mingtelia)  Imarctta, 
and  part  of  Circaflia. 

Twp  rivers,  which  have  their  fource  at  no  great  diftancc 
from  one  another,  run  into  the  oppofite  feas :  the  Cyrus  intd 
the  Cafpian  \  and  the  Phqfis^  joined  by  the  Glaucus  and  H^ufj 

•  HcoM  called  Altzka  Gallia,  yuvmai,  HiU  iS^ 
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Araxes. 
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«*  uic  uiuuui  w  uic  royu  Rooa  a  aty  ot  tM  fame  ttune^ 
the  capital  of  Colcbis)  celebrated  in  feble  for  tihe  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts  under  Jafon^  in  fearch  of  the  golden  fleece  s 
alfo  for  the  temple  of  Phryxiu,  &c-    5^^.  439. 

On  the  north^aft  poiot  of  the  Eiixine  ftood  Di^curiai^  (aid 
to  have  been  built  by  Caftor  and  PoOuz :  whence  iu  name. 
Mel.  i.  t^.  ,  * 

The  country  north  of  this  was  called  BofpVSrut^  and  the  peo- 
ple B^fpbwami  their  chief  town  was  Cimmerium. 

ARMENIA  MAJOR,  now  Turewumim^  is  a  very  ttmsk^ 
t^os  country.  Here  are  Twrus^  AtOiUmrm^  mi  NMitu^ 
kfc.  andy  according  to  fomei  Mount  Armmi^  wheic  Nooji'a 
ark  firft  refted.  In  this  country  rife  the  rirers  Tims  and  J?ir« 
i^hraiis^  which  run  into  the  Pcrfian  gulf}  the  Pb^  and  Lyau^ 
uito  the  Euxims  and  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  hito  the  Of^an 
fca>  Strabo^  xi.  p.  C29.  The  S?^,  for  fome  fpace,  runs 
below  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  then  borfts-forth  again 
at  a  place  called  Zoroanda^  Ibid.|  Lucan.  3.  261. 
^  The  chief  towns  were,  Tigramcerta^  on  the  rirer  Nksph^ 
rius  i  and  ArtaxUta^  on  the  nir er  Araxes. 

^  STRIA  extended  from  Cilicla  and  Mount  Amanns  to  Ara« 
bia  and  Egypt,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  divided  into  five  parts,  Commagene,  ieleucis  or  Sjna  fra^ 
pria,  B^Iefyria^  Phoenicia^  znA.PaIaflwaot  Judea*. 

^  I.  CoMMAGENB,  Or  -a. ^Thc  chief  city  was  Sam^UifAc 

birth-place  of  Ltreian,  on  the  Euphrates ;  below  which  ftood 
ZxuGMA,  where  Alexander  tranfported  his  army  over  that  river 
oppofite  to  Apamea.  > 

*  A  chain  of  mountaiot  nmt  throi^h  Syna,  firom  north  to  foath,  with  a  gtnst 
^uiy  ntnifioitjontf }  whence  the  climate,  alchoogh  nttunlly  bot»  U  grcaUr  varied* 
The  noft  elevared  point  la  LEBANON*  as  may  be  perceived  on  a  map,  from  th* 
^oo^of  the  riven.-~^The  rivers  of  Syria  aae  very  inconfiderable,  and  moft  of 
wain  fummer  become  dry.  The  Or^uin  vnd  Jbrdan^  the  two  chief,  are  fcarcdr 
^l^rp^cc*  wide  at  their  mouths.  The  Jordan  has  a  cotafiderable  depth ;  but  tba 
^'raafeiSy  if  not  impeded  by  repeated  obAades,  would  be  quite  dry  durin'K  the  ^^m^ 
BKT.  The  Euphrates  sad  its  branches  feem  chiefly  to  be  denoted  by  tbi  riven  of 
«ritf|  (Stria  amm«s,)  in  Juvenal,  iriii.  166.  Syria,  as  well  as  Egypt,  PeHSa» 
■odalmoft  all  the  foath  of  Afia,  is  fomeiimes  draadfally  infeAed  with  clovds  of 
UKUSTSy  a  Icind  of  inieQs,  which  fuddenly  deftroy  the  leaves  of  trees  aa4 
J***^^^^  every  green  herb,  and  never  fail  to  produce  a  famine,  with  aU  its  dire- 
Sv^'**^  .They  sre  fo  numerous,  that,  when  ihey  take  their  flight,  they  literailf 
^*»ta  the  heavens.  They  are  fupppofed  to  be  bred  by  too  mfld  wiattn,  and  ooaftHulf 
c«a»M>dMdefert  of  Arabia,    yolmft  Travtlt  tbm^  S^* 
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Orontcs  ftood  Antlochia^  Antioch,  where  Chriftians  were  -fifft 
galled:  bf  diftt  liiUi^i  sete  #hi^  fhe  aeHghtful  vilhge  ted 
grove  of  D^ni^  lihtxt  ins  t  famous  temple  of  AdoUo.  Kt 
^  niQUitb  of  the  Omnt<i8>  n.  the  ifland  Melihtat  noMms  fov 
prodocinir  purple.  On  the  fea  ftood  SeUtteis  or  Pieris,  at  tlM 
iikft  9f  MoMt  Pimtifi  tad  norths  it  iZi(^«  > 

, .  £w  .ftom  tbcnce  &r^^i,  now  Auppo,  the  chief  tkf  nl 
this  country^  about  ninety  miles  from  the  fea,  and  one  hundred 
laijes  frotn.tfaC'  Eikphratei ;  Samkfc^f  or  HUrHpSRs^  famouis  for 
the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddeft  AtorgHtis  or  Mahg^  having 
the  FACE  of  a  woman  and  the  tail  of  a  fi(h|  cs^Ued  bv  ^e  Greeks 
I>StirtT6,  Plki.  r.  13 .  The  country  here  was  called  CjrrbefKca  s 
ft^th  of  ^hxchi'Chitkidene  and  Chalyhomtis.  Towards  the 
fouree  of  the  O^nltSi  Emfjki  xht  city  of  HeRegabahis;  JLoft^ 
dicta  s  HeKbfXRT^  fiiftous  for  the  temple  of  the  fun,  lioW  Btdi-* 
te€it»'th<!l' ruins  of  which  ftill  remainj  and  fliew  its  fpr^ei^ 
fttagnific^nde.  This  country  w^  ctUed  Loadicene^  tvA\zkbki^ 
tetmly  included  in  Cif/^/5^/17.  '*    • '   • 

•  3.  GJ5LE  SYRIA  (KotXn  Tvfia,  Cava  SjHa;^  is  JftcTofecf 
between  two  pirallerniountaiitsi  Libihtusy  Lebanon^*  jind  Jf/^-* 
r^/f^tf/wj"— — The  chief  city,  Damaf:uii  orf  the  river  Abixnd  pr 
Chryforrhoas^  which  rifes  in  Mount  Htrtmn.  ^      ^ 

Between  the  Orpntcs  and  Euphratesi  about  one  hundred  and 
feventy  miles  north-ead  from  l^amafcus,  ftood  PALMYRA  or 
Thadmor^  in  the  middle  of  a  fandy  defart,  the  city  of  Zenobia  i| 
whence  the  cpuntry  ^as  called  PalmyRene. 

4.  pHOEKiciAi  or  -/r/,  contained  the  cities  TlTRtTSjJI^rc/ 
jand   SIDON,  famous  for  their  commerce;  hoftli  of  which^ 
Trip^/hf  Tripoli,  the  prefent  capital.  , 
'   5.  PAtAsTiMA  or  JuDiEA,  tbc  Holy  Lsnd  •,  called  ?h  jScnjp* 
ture  the  Land  ef  Canaan,  the  Land  of  Ifrael,  and  of  Judah.*  * 

This  country  was  differently  divided  at  different  times  i  an* 
cientiy  into  twelve  tribes}  afterwards  into  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judnh  and  Ifrael;  and  laftly,  under  the  Romans,  into  different 
dillr lifts,  Gali/aay  Scimanaj  JuJaa,  and  the  Regh  trans  Jor* 
ianem^  or  the  country  on  the  eaft  of  Jordan. 

The  Jor-darty  that  is,  the  river  Dan^  fo  called  from  a  fowtt 
near  the  fource  of  it,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Mount  labar^uss 
runs  (Iraight  foulh.  It  is  firft  increafed  by  the  fnall  lake  &a^ 
hi4ihcHithy  and  then  by  the  Lake  of  Gemfareth  6x  Tyberfar, 
^weivc  uiilrsJongL  and  eight  broad.  After  a  courfe  of  about, 
tnc^'hyiili^cjii  and  fifty  mile^  it  falls  into  the  lake  called  Afphak* 

.     .  •  •  fries; 


'•  % 


ll/#r»  frem  \atk\fimi'oi  Afei^e  Maffiuh,)Saihii  Sea/ from 
thcimmobilityoflravityof  its  water**?  '  "   ' 

In  Galilea— tife  diief  ^Ikte^  were^  Ctfyiff,  Chorazim,  C^ 
pernautHf  Jezrefly  Tihriati  Mount  GUBoa^  Bttf^Mem,  NazarlA 
near  Mount  Tbdbdr^  Ifaim,  Eaiubn ;  Ace^  Aeoj  or  ^Ptokmaii^ 
ilo#  ^crfy  a  fea-port  towtij  north  of  Mount  Qmn^/;  famous  ih 
the  time  of  the  Crufadcs ;  fie  p.  628.  ' ' 

SAMAltlTiSy  ot  SantMria.'^y^ltt  capital '  SSii^tfrM ;  tlie  chief 
Tea-port  town  Cstfarea^  called  before  the  days  of  Herod  Ik^rfif 
'Stratoniss  fouth  of  which  Joppe^  where  Andromeda  isfaWed  to 
have  been  bounds  and  expofed  to  a  fea-monller^  from  which  {be 
'^^s  delivered  by  Perfeus  j  fit  p.  396.    .  ,    * 

JtJDJEA,  ——Its  capital  Hier6s6ltma,  Jcrufalcm,  was 
built  On  four  hills^  called  Sion^  Acra,  Moriah^  and  Btzetha  or 
KdlmpVisy  that  is  the  new  town.  On  Moriah  flood  that  mag- 
nificent building  the  Temple,  which  was  alfo  a  kind  of  fortreis. 
The  city  was  furrounded  with  a  triple  wall.  It  was  but  indifr 
terently  fupplied  with  water.  Its  principal  fountain  was  called 
5i/9tf  or  G'lhon.  The  prefent  city  Jerufalem  is  built  on  the 
tuins  of  Kainopolisy  and  fmall  in  comparifon  of  what  it.  wag 
anciently. 

£aft  of  Jerufalem^  KerecbuSf  or  Jericho,  Beth<I,  Gi/gafp 
lEphraimi  fouth  of  which,  Hebron^  Mamre^  He.  Sit  milef 
fOttth  of  Jeriifalem,  Btthlem^  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour ;  at 
the  fame  dillance  north,  Emius.    On  the  weft,  liama,  Gibia^ 

,    «  ^^  ■  • 

Tlie  country  of  the  Fhiliftines»  Tbilljlaa^  lav  along  the  fea- 

coaft.     Chief  towns,  Gaza^  Gatfj,  Afiilon^  A/itus^  or  Afdoip 

^ni  Elron. 


•  Tbia  lake  coacainl  neither  aoiiml  nor  Tctetabk  ^h ;  owitf  te  the  taSttetat 
dltneft  of  its  water^  which  is  much  (Ironfer  than  that  of  the  fea*  It  it  not  hoir- 
ever  true*  at  (ome  authon  affirm,  that  Us  exhahtions  are  peftiferon's,  fo  as  to  de* 
itrof  liirdB  flyiof  Ofcr  Ic  For  it  i$  vcfy  coaunon  to  lee  fwillows  ikimmiaf  itt  far<* 
fKOi  end  <tippuif  for  the  water  necelTary  to  build  their  oefts*  Ttie  raltDdft  of  tb^ 
water  is  thooght  to  be  occafioaed  by  mines  of  fo&l  fait,  found  in  the  fide  of 
mountaiite  on  the  fouth-weft  (hore.'  On  this  fliore  alfo  are  fdond  fraj|Siients  of  fol* 
phttr  end  bitttinen,  and  hoc  Springs*  The  evaporation  from  the  feriace  of  tlie  labi 
I  a  ib  greet  as  to  carry  off  the  waters  hronght  into  it  by  the  Jordan*  Pliny  makes  tha 
lake  more  than'  100  miles  long,  4ind  25  miles  in  its  greateft  breadth^  v«  t6.  Jofe^\ 
fhus  flQ*ket  it  5S0  ftadia,  or  7HiiA\9m  long,  and  i5oftadia,  or  iS}  milei  broad« 
deBdUJud.vr*  17.  Diodotbs  makes  it  900  Itadia  loog»  and  only  60  Aadia  btoad, 
xiz*  98.  It  it  fiippofed  tooceupy  the  piace  where  the  eities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrrah 
itood.  Strabo  fays,  that  the  tiadicion  of  the  iohabiunu  of  the  country  ulraSy  that 
thirteen  cides  had  ftood  there,  of  which  Sodom  was  the  chief;  and  that  they  wertf 
fwallowcd  up  by  a  volcaoo,  nvi.  764*  There  is  tntj  appsaraoee  of  volcanoes  having 
ttMk  ift  tkie  cousvyi  ^  <*■"  w'^  ^^  ^  ^P^  ^  6n|ueatly  fiihjed  to  carth- 
<fuakes. 


Qjl  a  ■     '  The 
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Hie  ODimtyv  oft  «f  Jacdan^.  called  JBMtN^  anclnitlf  GUad^ 
wee  injenem  n«^  tiid  barieBr  k  was  divided  imo  federal 
4part8»  ^tfdbuM^or  JEfirrM  /  on  the  vot^tGmJwnitisf  Bai^uta^ 
;or  it^tef,  QdtMdi&t  in  which  wera  Mamoth^Giiead^  A/btanib^ 
&r.  jtm§mUi$f  3tpatitisf  (sf0^  A  oimfederaey  of  ten  cities  ia 
^this  country  wai  caQed  IkcafXtu*. 

Thecoamry  femh  of  the  DeadSea.  was  called  Idunuta  or 
Edam;,  in  which  were  Atfr^  72i»v;tf;i,  JSczm,  at  the  foot  of  Moant 
S€ir^'i3tc^^  but  Atfp  are  amunonly  comprehended  in 


ARABIA  was  divided  into  three  partSp  Deferta^  PctrM^  aad . 

I.  Arabia  DesertA|  now  called  Jtrden^  extends  from  the 
deferts  of  Pal$nfra  and  the  Eupbrata  on  the  norths  to  Arabia. 
iv&tf  on  the  fottthf  from  which- it  is  feparated  by  a  ran^e  of 
mountains,  as  it  is  from  Cl^USaon  the  eaft*. 
*  In  travtlling  through  the  iandy  de&rts  of  this  coontryt  peo* 
p!e  are  obliged  to  direcl  their  oourfe  by  the  fta.rs>,  or  maziner'a 
compafi. 

llie  city  of  greateft  note  was  ThapfUcut^  on  the  Euphrates^ 
wheit  was  a  bridge  which  Darius  crdTed  in  his  march  againft 
Aiexandexy  and  hither  he  fled  after  his  defeat.  Here  Cyrua 
the  younger  waded  through  with  his  army^  a  thing  which  JC^ 
nophon  f^ys  the  pebple  of  ThapfScus  had  never  feen  done  be^ 
fore*.  This  city  is  fometimes  ranked  in  Palmyrenc* 
'  2.  ARAaiA  FETBJIBA^  fits  wcft  of  the  former.  It  had  its 
name  from  the  city  PUra^  which^  befiore  the  time  oC  the  Ma* 
cedoniansy  was  called  Ane^  the  capital  of  the  NataUi,  Strab* 
XV.  7^6,1  Jofeph.  Antiq.  iv.  8«  eaft  from  mount  Arn^  and 
Sinai,  and  the  defiirt  of  Sur  i  but  Authors  difier  about  the  fitua^ 
tion  of  it. 

'  On  the  Simif  jfraUcnf,  or  Red  Sea^  ftood  Berenice^  anciendf 
Eziot^GAir^  whence  the  fhips  of  Solomon  iailed'  to  Ophiii, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  port  in  Siafala  on  ibe  Ibutji-eaft  coaft  of 
Africa,  ^^^,  i^?*}  Pbarau  or  Paran,  whence  'the  adjoining 
wlldernefs  was  named,  at  die  bottom  of  the  e^gfl:  fide  of  the 
gulpkof  HetfobpSli^s  at  the  top  of  which  ftood  Arjinie  or  CUt* 
patris^  now  Suez^  whence  the  ifthmus  has  its  name*    ' 

3.  Arabia  F£Lix9  is  a  large  peninfula  between  the  guTph^ 
of  Arabia  and  VerGa.  It  ii  remarkable  fov  the  fertility  of  its 
foil ;  but  was  very  little  known  to  the  ancients*  Among  the 
difiereot  ftates,  Utt^  Saiti  were  the  moR  difiinguiBlfid^ 


BABYLONIA  |tnd.C^AU>JU» 
bie^  extended  Ix^m  the  Perfian  gulf^  along'  die  £tt|»htates9  n 
Htdc  above  Babti^ok^  its  capital.  l\lffiSO- 
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MESOPOTAMIA  was  locliiacd  WtwiMii^  Enphnitet  aiut 
TigrU,  mow  comoioaty  called  Diarbic*  11)19^  ^«f  cities  werCf 
'ffhiUst  on  the  river  mjdfmusf  whi<Ji  flaws  ivfp  the  7{gru» 
the  great  bulwark  of  ib#  Siomansagaiiiil  tbe  Farfhians^  <^«; 
kucia^  now  BiGDADt  on  the  conflutnce  of  the  Tigris  *witli  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  i  built  by  Sdeucus  Nicanori  whot  ^ 
people  ttt  exhautted  Babjloo  of  its  iohabitaiits  i  Carnt^  be* 
tween  the  river  ChoMras  and  the  Snlinitest  memorable  for 
the  defeat  and  death  of^  Craflusy  and  aftcrwanis  for  the  murder 
of  Caracalla  \  north  of  which  Batns  and  Edi£k^  near  t)ie  foot 
of  mount  Tautns. 

In  Mefopotamia  the  learned  fuppofe  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
hare  been  i  but  wbere^  is  uncertain* 

^  ASSYRIA,  now  Ct$rdifiat$,  lay  eaft  of  the  Tigris* --^Chi^f 
cltiesi  Nmu/  or  JSU^vt^  on  die  l%ris»  oppofitc  to  the  place 
where  Mmffal  mam  ftands  \  ArSUa^  memorable  for  the  final 
overtltrow  of  Darius  by  Alecander,  wUch  happened  at  the  vil- 
lage Gduffomta^  near  the  jjver  Lfcusi  Qt^bm^  cppofite  to 
Sele^cia* 

MEDIA  extended  along  the  Steth  cf  ihe  Gifpan  feau-^ — 
Its  chief  town  was  Echaiina^  now  Hamadan. 

PERSIS  and  SUSIANA. Chief  itowns,  PnfffilRs  and 

Ttfofarda^  ihe  httrial^jflace  of  Cyrus }   tyjai    aud  Etjmais^ 
which  gave  name  to  a  dtftind  province. 

The  countries  of  A6a^  eaft  of  diis  were  very  imperfeAIy 
Imown  to  the  ancient  Romans  %  and  therefore  are  feldom  men* 
tioned  in  the  clallics»  except  in  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

TThe  aofflhem  parts  of  Afia  were  altogether  unknown* 


HifiQruQl  Arcmnt  ^  ANCIENT  ASIA»  tarticul^rh  vf  Ot 

^  PERfilAK  EMPIRE, 

* 

The  ftate  of  Al^^  as  of  other  countries,  during  the  firft 
ages  of  the  worid,  is  involved  in  ob&urity.  All  we  know  of  it 
la  gathered  from  the  fiwred  writings.  The  accounts  of  heathen 
authors,  tiU  the  wars  of  the  Perfiana  with  the  Greeks^  are  fa- 
bulous and  contradiAoty*  The  authors  from  whom  chiefly  we 
derive  our  information  on  this  fubje£l  are,  HerodSiui^  XerA-^ 
fhm^  DtodSruj  SklUus^  who  borrows  from  Cte/las  of  Cmdus^ 
the  phyfician  of  Anaxerxes  Msum^y  ii.  a*  ft  32*  and  JuJHn^ 

Q^qj  NINUS 
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^9^  Hi/hrj  of  AfieUnt  jlfia* 

NINUS  wai  the  firft  kios  vho  eftabliQieil  an  exteafire  an«> 
j^ire  in  Afla.    He  conquered  all  the  countries  from  the  Euxine 
ind  Cafpian  Teas  to  Arabia  and  Egypti  Diodor.  ii.   x.  &  i.; 
^uftin.  u  I.    He  built  NINIVE  or  Ninus  on  the  Tigris,  Dio^ 
dorus  fayS|  improperly,  on  the  Euphrates ;  a  city  of  immenfe 
extent,  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  ftadia,  or  fixty 
miles  in  circumference,  DioJer.  ii.  j.  or  wirce  days'  journeyi 
Jonah^  iii.  3 .    The  walls  were  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  W 
broad  that  three  chariots  could  go  on  them  abreaft.     iThey 
were  defended  by  one  thoufand  five  hundred  tower?,  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  nkdor,  iL 

Ninus,  at  his  death,  left  the  government  to  his  Queen  SE- 
MlRAMIS,  who  raifed  over  hfs  tomb  amound  of  ^arth,  ac- 
cordifig  to  Diodorus,  nine  ftadia  high  and  ten  broad,  ii,  7. 
which  is  fcarce  credible!  Semiramis  is  faid  to  have  founded 
Babylon,  Ii..  7.  but  this  is  alfo  afcribed  to  Belus,  Curt.  ▼.  iv. 
and  likcYrifc  to  others,  '  She  extended  her  empire  over  -flilgypt, 
a  great  part  of  Lybia,  and  ^Ethiopia,  Diodor.  ii.  14.  1>ut  at- 
'  tempting  to  make  war  on  India,  Oie  w^  tepulfed  with  lofs, 
lb.  18.  ^emiraq[iij  i^a«  jfu9cceded  by  herfonNINTAS*  Somef 
fay  flie  was  (Iain  by  him,  Juftin,  i.  a*  But  about  this  authors 
jifier,  l)iodoK^  ii.'  20.  I<^nyas  lived  In  peace.  Devottcl  to 
pleafure,  he  Khut  himfelf  up  in  his  palace  at  Niniveh^  and  fcU 
dom^appeared  t6  his  fubjefls,'  leaving  the  charge  of  evcr^  thin^ 
to  his  miniders.  His  fucceiTors  are  faid  to  have  imitated  this 
example  for  thirty  geiierutions^  during  the  fpace  of  one'  thou« 
(;ind  three  hundred  and  fixty  years*,  Ii.  21.;   "JuJVtn.  i.  3.       * 

The  laft  king  of  Aflyria  was  SARr)ANAPALUS,who  1^ 
faid  to  have  furpaiTed  all  his  predecefTors  in  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy t»  iJWor.  ii.  23.5  7///?///.  1.3.;  Juvenah  x.  362. 'GAR- 
BAGES or  ARB ACTUS,  governor  of  Media,  having  pro- 
cured admiflion  to  him,  found  him  amidd  crb^ds  of  Womeii 
fthd  eunuchs  in  a  female  drefs,  at^d  employed  in  female' occo!^ 
pations.  Difdaining,  therefore,  to  obey  io  defpicable  ^  prince, 
he  formed  a  confpiracy  with  Belefys^  the  gbyemdr  of  Babylon^ 
CO  dethrone  him.    For  thiisi  purpofe  they  led  a  great  army  to-* 

*  * 

*  One  of  thrfe  kingc  is  f  id  to  ha^^e  fi^t  afiiftance  k*  Priam  klni  of  Troy,  a|aiall 
tl|e  Qrfcksy  under  fylemnon)  Di»JI,  ii.  ti«  ai|d  Pl^to  nukes  -the  kingdom-^f  Pram 
V>  have  been  deoendint  oa  the  AfT^rian  empire,  de  Uglb^t,  iii.p«  685.  but  this  \\  meat 
tioned  by  no  oinrr  a^ithor.  .     « 

;  '\  Harodorua  aiaotions  the  rlchea  of  thlt  kinjt  only  by  the  by»  11.  150.  He  or* 
(]?red  a  fentiment  to  be  inUribed  os\  his'tonfbi  inttiiMtiog  that  be  had  placed. hi^  chief 
ha.'^pincrt.  in  fcnfual  |iatilic4»iions,  wbich  An^oile  f^ld  ^\a&  &C  only  tOh^fUlOathtf 
tomb  of" an  ox,  Ctf.  T*/<:.  v*  3J.    Fin,  ii.  j** 

vrards 


«iMi  NiflSvdi.  SaManspllMy  bmig  deftMtd  in  batcie*  %wl 
ttdvnd  to  defpaby  Omt  hin^ielf  i^  hi  his  palaaei  where,  hav* 
iog  €^€ted  a  great  ftineral  pile,  he  bttmc  himfelf  aid  all  hh 
wmtkij'W  an  tacrediUe  amtfuoti  having  in  thitf^alonei  fays 
JqUii,.  dtfplayed  the  couraffe  of  a  man.  ^hus'the  edipire  of 
Afift^nij  traiMerred  from  the  Afiyriano  to  the  Medtfs  \ 

JQerodotuf  ghres  a  diftftiit  aecount  conceirtiing  the  origin  of 
the  emptfe  of  the  Medea,  obftrving,  at  the  fame  time,  fhii 
the  Aory  was  told  other  three  different  ways,  i.  95.  The 
Medea  firft  revolted  from  the  Aflyrians,  and  othen  afterwardi 
followed  their  example.  Having  eftablifhed  'th<it  indepen^ 
dencoi  they  for  fome  time  emofed  liberty.  '  But  when  difpttt«| 
arofb  among  thenis  one  DEJOCES,  a  man  of  extvaofdhiary 
fagaeily,  by  aA  ^ippearance  of  jaftice,  had  the  aiddrefe  to  per* 
ftfa^  me  people  to  create  him  king.  He  founded  ficBATAKAi 
att4  bi|ilt  tHcr^  a  palace  for  himfelf,  whictvheftrongly  fortiEtd. 
Ht  then  forrounded  himfelf  with  the  ufual  appendages  of  rof* 
alty,  became  difficult  of  aecefs,  and  tranfaCM  every  thing  bf 
f ho  ;  inter vemion  of  minifters.  He,  bowcv^i^  oontiivae^  to 
maintain  his  authority  by  the  mofl  rigid  adminiftration  of  juff 
tice,  for  Qfty-three  years. 

After  the  death  of  DejSccs,  FHRAORTES  his  fon  fuc 
ceeded,  who  fubdued  the  PeriGans  and  other  nations ;  but.at« 
teinptni^  >o  reduce  ^iniveh,  was  c^t  off,  with  nbft  of  "his 
fumyr  A.  loa.  « 

CTAXARES,  the  fon  of  Phraones,  foon  revenged  Ws  f^ 
ther's  death,  by  defeattflg  the  Afiyrians  and 'laying  Gege  tia 
Niniveb.  l|ut  he  was  piefented  Arom  taking  tbo  city'  by  an  in^ 
road  of  the  Scythians,  from  about  the  lake  Mieitis,  who  oveta 
ran  great  p^rt  of  Afia,  ahd  kept  poflcffion  of  it  for  twenty*dgM 
▼ears.     At  laft  Cyas^ares,  haying  by  artifice  cither  deftsoyed 

•  Dio4ortti  fiMkei  dit  aapircAf  the  Mtiet  lo  btvt  laftedibovt  1300  ytm^  i»*  li» 
KttC  Herodotus,  only  500,  i,  95.  at  Diodorus  himfelf  rtmaikt,  ^ut  pce^cA  the  aotho^ 
Ot>  of  Crefiat,  ii.  31.  . 

' '  ArbMes  if  tfiought  Ky  fome  to  htre  conttated  hlmiclf  witli  the  CMi^Irt  pi  Medi«» 
^4  to  h«v«  ve/igned  tliat  oC  Rabjrbn  tt  hit  sfibciatt  BiU^t^  wb»  U  fuppcifed  to  )miv| 
Wa  (he  f4fDcwi^  l/j^viiijsr^  c^lr^alfo  Baladak,  »^'iifi,  xs.  Ss«  fromwhofie 
r^gn  began  the  famous  aitrooomic^l  cfo^h  ac  Babylon,  B.  C«  747^  ca]le4^oahi4 
9^tOft  iht  tera  of  Nahmifiar* 

A  tbirdi«<lrp«od«ot  kingdom  U  fci4  «o  have  bttn  «fttb|4ied  at  the  (ame  ttnf. 
th^  capital  of  AhicK  wm  Kiniveh.  Us  kinga  ara  fupppfed  to  be  thofe  calle4 
lb  Scriprure  the  kingi  of  Syria  or  A^Tyria;  as  TigUthpUef^f  Salmanef^^  Bftrbmiidon^ 
who  tuok  Babylon,  and  a^nneted  it  to  hii  hnimt  dotiNOiona ;  «^  aifo  catriod  awaj 
tj^e  Krat'itct  at  captives  into  tbs  la»4  of  Adyria;  If^h^^Jfw^  who  ia  coojuoaioi) 
If '^Ib  Cw^ti^  the  Mfde,  Tooli  and  deftroyod  Nioiveh  \  h/thuehudntrntar^  who  took 
i^Dd  d^ltroyed  Je ru^!ein>  cartving  Zcdckiah^  \ta  U^  kinf^  and  the  Tewf«  iji,to  captlf it^ 
)•  B^yk)n,  lf«.  '  ' 


6m  Hifi^  9fAt  fiiffi^  Bn^i. 

m  exp^ldl  tbettt  wcwwed  «4iat  lip  had  lofty  took  NimHit 
and  miuced  the  Afljriis*  la  ftiljefMao^  except  the  oewsMfy 
jtnmod  Babylont  Jk  lotf* 

His  Ton  A8TTAGES  had  ao  onlir  daashter,  named  Mm- 
dim%  whom  he  ga?e  in  marriage  to  Catt^tjfit^  a  Perfiasi»  hdsg 
ptevented  by  a  dream  from  giving  her  co\  a  Mede«  In  eootbv 
qoenpe  of  a  fegood.dream  he  fent  for  her  from  Perfia,  whoi 
big  with  ohildf  and  after  (he  brought  forth  a  foo,  commanded 
Arpigu^p  bi^  chief  minifteri  to  deftro^  him«  Hafpi^vay  vn^ 
villMig  to  execute  thefe  ordeta  himfei^  delivered  4ie  chUd  to 
the  kmif a  Ihepherd  to  be  expofed.  The  ihepherd'a  wife  hap* 
peoed  ac  that  time  to  be  delivered  of  a  dead  mal«»chiJd*  Bemg 
greathr.  taken  with  the  appearance  of  the  royal  infant,  fbe  ncr« 
fiiaded  her  hnlband  to  pnifenre  hiqii  and  expofe  their  own  cnild 
|n  hia  ftead*  Thna  CYRUS»  for  fo  he  was  named  from  Cjpoay 
!•  e*  cmmt^  the  Greek  name  of  the  Shepherd's  wife»  waa  brought 
up  as  her  foo*  After  various  adventuies^  he  dethroned  his 
ipandfather  AftyXges,  and  became  the  fonnder  of  the  Perfian 
empires  &  C*  $%6.    Hcr^^.  ir  97. — i}i«  J^/Kb*  u  4.— 7. 

ir^ory  fOf  PERSIAN  (MPUiSt 

Cpms  fiift  made  wa^  on  CROESUS^  king  of  Lydia^  the 
moft  opulent  prince  of  his  time.  Crmfus  was  the  fon  of  JUy0^ 
M,  and  the  fourth  in  defcent  from  QTG£S»  who  flew  his 
mafter  CtUDAOiSh  ^c  laft  of  the  Htraettd^t  or  defixndants 
oCHercoleSi  at  the  inftigation  of  his  queen,  who  was  provoked 
at  the  indignity  of  hariiig  had  her  beauty  too  opeolf  expofed, 
hf  the  eentrivance  of  her  hulband  out  of  vanity,  to  diU  fame 
Gygea,  his  chief  favourite,  H^r^doU  i.  iS.— -ly.  Qygea  is  faid  by 
Plato,  to  have  effrded  this  revolution  by  meana  of  a  nugical 
vitt|r,  whichi  when  he  put  it  on,  rendored  h«n  snvifiUe,  Cir, 

f.  111.  9* 

Onsfi^  ifraa  th^firft  that  fiibduedthe  Grecian  dates  in  Afia. 
His  dominions  extended  from  the  ^^^irSea  to  the  river 
Ifatjs.  Ife  furpafled  a)l  the  kings  pf  that  age  in  munificence. 
The  mme  of  his  hofpitaltty  attraAed  to  his  co«rt  the  moft  dif<T 
tin|(ui<hed  fagea  el  his  time  \  among  the  reft,^  SOLON,  th^ 
lcgtf|ator  of  Athens.  Cr^pfns,  having  fliewed  him  all  his  trea« 
Mres»  afted,  if  he  had  ever  feen  a  happier  man.  Solon  men* 
tioned  feveral,  of  diftingutfhed  virtue,  though  in  humbk  life ;  and 
cppclbde(l  ^ith  o^fcryiiig,  that  no  one  cot^M  |)e  called  luppy 
pefore  his  death.    After  the  departure  of  So^,  the  iodignatian 


CyfU9*  vOf 

6(1ieareti  [Iftmifij)  orertook  Croefus,  becanfci  Tayt  H^rodotos^ 
he  dmogbt  himfelf  the  happieft  man  in  the  vorid.  He  toft  hk 
favourite  ion  Atts^  who  was  killed,  while  buntinfr,  bj  an  acct« 
tlcntai  wottbd  which  he  received  from  one  Adrafius^  a  Phrvgian 
«ulet  whom  Croefus  had  prote&ed,  and  who,  although  pardoned 
kff  Cri£fuB|  yet  ^rom  mere  grief  privately  flew  biinrelf  on  th« 
lirincc'e  tooib* 

Crosfut  mourned  *  the  tofs  of  his  fon  for  two  years.    He 
St  roufed  from  this  defpondency  by  hearinj;  of  the  revolutton 
in  Media.    AfyUga^  whom  Cyrus  had  dethroned  and  pot  in 
|»rifon,  was  grandfather  to  Croefus  by  the  mother's  fide.    In 
mder  therefore  to  avenge  his  canfe,  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  Cy- 
rus, and  perhaps  enlarge  his  own  dominions,  Croefus  refofved^ 
to  make  war*    With  this  view  he  fent  ambafladors  to  confult 
tlie  oracles  in  Greece  and  Lybia,  with  rich  prefents  to  each. 
8ef  eral  of  thefe  prelencs  remained  in  the  time  of  Herodotus^ 
i}.  t.  46.  50.  5 1.  92.    An  anfw^  was  returned  by  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  that  if  Cfveftts  marched  againft  the  Perfians,  he  fliould 
overturn  a  great  empire.    Encouraged  by  this  oracle,  which  he 
interpreted  in  his  own  favour,  he  crofled  the  river  Halys,  and 
advanced  into  Cappadocia  againft  Cyrus.    They  fought  in  the 
territory  of  the  .Ptcrians  near  Siyfnpe  with  doubt&il  fucceb. 
I  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 
Ne3Lt  day  Croefus,  feeing  Cyrus  did  not  renew  the  attack,  de- 
parted  with  his  army  to  Sardis,  intending,  as  the  fammer  was  far 
fpent,  to  defer  further  operations  till  next  fpring.    In  the  meam 
time  he  fent  for  afliftance  to  his  allies,  to  Amafis^  king  of  uSgypt, 
to  Lakynetus^  king  of  Babylon,  and  to  the  Lacedemonians.   Ap- 
prehending no  immediate  invafion  from  Cyrus  after  fo  equal 
a  confli£^,  he  difbanded  part  of  his  army,  which  was  compofed 
of  mercenaiies.    But  Cyrus  being  informed  of  fuch  imprudent 
conduA,  led  his  army  by  rapid  marches  to  Sardis.     Having 
defeated  the  Lydians,  who  had  come  out  to  op^pofe  him,  he  laid 
(lege  to  the  town,  and  took  it  by  afTjuit  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
He  gave  ftri^  or4ers  to  fpare  the  life  of  Croefus;  who  notwith« 
fianding  would  certainly,  have  been  killed,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  fon,  who  till  that  time  had  been  dumb.     But  feeing  a  Per- 
fian  rufliing  on  hi$  father  to  (lay  him,  fear  and  anxiety  broke 
'  the  ligaments  of  his  tongue,  fo  that  he  called  o\xt^' O  mdn  do 
not  kill  Crtefus.    He  continued  ever  after  to  enjoy  the  ufe  of 
fpeech.    Croefus  being  brought  to  Cyrus,  was  ordered  to  be 
pounds  and  laid  on  a  funeral  pile  in  order  to  be  burnt.    When 
the  flames  were  juft  begtnnmg  to  blaze,  he  called  out  three 
times  Sohn^  Solon^  Solon !    Cyrus  being  told  the  reafon  of  this 
fxclamationj  and  re^efling  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  things, 

ordered 


|Soa  fjyisry  of  ibf  Perfian  Empiric 

ordered  Ijm  K>  be  ts^ken  dfpwn  from  the  pitej  an<l  erer  afitcr 
treated  him  with  the  {;r^eft  kindnefs,  Herodat^  \.  26.-*92t 

Cro^fus  having  fent  a  meflenger  to  Delphi  to  upbraid  the 
prieftefs  lor  having  deceived  him,  after  all  hit  prefeotSi  waa 
toldy  that  he  had  deceived  himfelf  by  explaining  an  ambigvooa 
Oracle  in  bia  own  favour,  and  that  he  did  not  fuSer  for  hii 
own  f^plt^but  for  that  of  his  progenitor  {Gygft$)  who»  fedttced 
by  the  artifice  of  a  woman^had  flain  hi»  mafter  and  ufnrpcd  his 
crown>  iJ.  91. 

Croefus  derived  his  grea^ wealth  from  0ie  gold  mines  in  mooai 

Tmolus  near  Sardis^  which  being  long  wroiight,  vere  in  aftei 

I imes  exhauiled,  /3,  93.  Strah*  xiii.  625*    The  Lydiana  were 

^the  fird  who  coined  gold  and  Giver.    The  invention  of  dice 

(tall  et  Ujfera)  and  of  the  ball,  is  alfo  afcribed  to  them*  fh*  94. 

The  Pcrfians  acquired  from  the  Lydians  a  tafte  for  the  dclir 
cacies  of  life,  to  which  formerly  they  had  been  ftr^ngersi  H^r^ 
dot*  iX.  71. 

After  the  taking  of  Sardis,  Cyrus  next  fubdued  the  Gre^fc 
Aates  in  Afia,  lb*  141,  &c. ;  Thucydid-  i.  i6*  whom  he  had  be* 
fore  attempted  in  vain  to  detach  from  the  intereft  of  Croefus, 
Ilerodot.  i.  76.  lie  then  turned  hia  arms  agaiaft  the  king,  of 
Babylon ;  and  having  defeated  him  in  battle,  l^id  fiege  to  the 
city,  wbtph  he  took  by  furprife,  on  a  feftival  day,  by  diyerting 
the  courijp  of  the  river*,  Ib^  ipx^i  Po(yfn.s\u  6.  5* 

Cyrus,  lad  of  all,  made  war  on  the  Maffageu^  a  people  of 
Scythia,  north  of  the  river  Araxes^  then  under  the  governnMmf 
of  a  <|ueen  called  TOMYRIS.  By  a  ftratagem  he  cut  to 
pieces  3  part  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  took  the  queen's  only 
fon,  who  commanded  ihem,  prifoner,  v^ith  a  nunvber  of  his 
.  foldiers.  The  prince,  unable  to  bear  this  difgrace,  flemr  him-* 
fclf.  Soon  after  Tomyris,  at  the  head  of  her  .troops,  attacked 
Cyrus  ^ith  fuch  fury,  th»t  (he  griped  a  complete  vi£lory. 
Cyrus  hlmfelf  was  fliiin,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  army. 
His  body  being  found,  (he  ordered  the  head  to  be  put  into  a 
leathern  bag,  full  of  blood,'  with  thefe  (arcafiic  exprei&ons ; 

*  Soon  after  the  redaAion  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  jtranted  permiffi'Mi  to  the  Jews,  m, 
die  fevcntieth  yMr  of  their  captivitv^  lu  re.uin  to  ihcir  owa  country,  and  rebuild 
JcrufalcBy  B.  C.  5^6. 

'  Herodotus  relates  that  Cyrus,  in  his  vay  to  B  ^yloci,  provoked  that  the  rive* 
C)nde^  w.  ich  ran  »nlo  the  I'i^ms^  ror  h^vin^  carried  off  one  of  h:s  fjcred  boifet 
drhrle  aliempting  to  crofs  it,  orJereJ  his  army  to  cut  tSo  canals  on  each  ^% 
pf  it»  and  thos  divided  it  t'tto  3f>o  itrearos ;  (0  Terifying  b»«  threatt  that  h* 
woold  make  ir  fo  dry,  that  it  might  be  croliej  even  by  a  worraa»  widMat  vet* 
ting  htf  kneei,  i.  tSq.  2ot.  v.  ^2.  So  Senrca,  d-f  Ir^'m*  21*  It  is  han^  CO  bi; 
believed^  tiMt,  at  fo  xmportint  a  period^  he  ihould  have  fpenc  op  thub  ftw^d  a  whole 

%M 


%k^  kisfi  (V^  thwJUd  fi»r  hloodj  novf  tale  thy  filk  Herodot.  i. 
^oi«-»ad  6d.;  Juftin.  i.  8.  Liv.  9.  17.  Authors  difTer  as  much 
^bout  the  dea^  of  Cyrus,  as  about  his  birth.     Diodorus  Siculus 
relates,  that  he  wa$  crucificJ  by  Ton9|ris.  ii.  44.    Xcnophon,.  in 
his'Kupwa»^«i«,  or  inffiti^ion  of  CxruSy  fays  he  died  'a  natural 
death,  Cic.  Sen,  22.75gf.1i.aa.;  out  this  excellent  book  was 
iiot  intended  to  contain  an  exaa  hiftory,  {non  ad  hlftitrUjidejn 
firipttiSy)  but,  by  mingling  fable  with' f ruth,  ^o  delineate  the 
model  of  a  pcrfedl  prince,  Cic.adJ^fr.  1.  i.  8.     From  thedi- 
vcrfity  of  accounts  conccming'Cyrua,  vft  fee  the  uncertainty  of 
^adition.    Cyrus  reigned  thirty  years.       ' 
'   CAMBYSfeS^  his  fon,  fucceeded.    He  made  war  on  Amafts 
Icingof  %gypt  ^  who  in  the  mean  time  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  PsAkMENiTUS,  HitodoU  ii.  'i  •  iii.  i  .—10.     The  caufe  of  the 
ivar,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  frivolous,  iii.  i.;  but  PoIya;nus 
inakes  it  a  very  juR  one,  Viii.  29.    To  facilitate  his  operations, 
Camby fes,  by  the  advice  of  one  PbaneSf  a  native  of  Hakcartiafus^ 
who  on  account  of  Fome  offericeliad  deferted  from  AmaCs,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  king  Qf  Arabia.     By  him  Camby  fes  and  hi« 
itmj  vidt  fupplied  with  water  in  the  delerts  through  which  they 
^ad  to  pafs.    TJyKeri  they  reached  Egypt  they  were  met  by  the 
Egyptian^  near  Pelufium.    A  fierce  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
^he  Egyptians  were  defeated.    Herodotus  informs  us,  that  he 
faw  the  bones  of  the  (Iain  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  place 
^hcre  thfcy  fell.   The  IcuUs  of  the  Egyptians  were  hard,  becaufe 
they' always  wi^nt  with  their  heads  bare  and  fhaved;  thofe  of 
ihe  PerC^ins,  foft,  becaufe  their  heads  were  always  covereU  with 
k  ttSra  of  turbari,  JS^.  12. 

'  Cimbyfes  fook  Pelufium,  according  to  Polyxnus,  by  the  fol- 
lowiiig  ftratageth. '  He  placed  before  his  army  a  number  of 
cats,  dogs,  Iheep,  and  other  animals,  which  were  looked  upon 
^3  facred^by  the  E^ptians ;  and  thus  prevented  them  from  dif* 
,  <!ha'rging  their  miflive  weapons,  for  fear  of  wounding  any  of 
thefe  animafs,  vii.  9.  Herodotus  does  not  mention  this  cir- 
f umftance,  but  favs,  that  Cambyfes,  after  his  victory,  advanced 
ditcflly  toMemphft.  He  fent  up  the  Nile  before  him  a  fliip 
of  Miiyicfte,  with  a  herald,  to  fummon  the  inhabitants  to  fur- 
tender  i  but  they,  tranfported  with  rage,  deftroyed  the  veffcl, 
ind  cut  to  pieces  all  on  board.  Cambyfes  having  taken  the 
towo  in  ten  daySf  ordered  ten  of  the  firft  rank  to  be  executed, 
tor  every  one  of  iiis  men  that  had  been  mafTacred ;  among  the 
seft  the  fon  of  Pfammenitus.'  The  king  himfelf  was  fpared, 
Ijut^  afterwards  (timulating  the  Egyptians  to  revolt,  he  was  put 
to*  dea(ttj^'bavingreigne4  only  fix  months^  Ii.  15.  AH  Egypt 
•  \       "  -^    ^  foon 


6o4  f^ifi^ry  9f  tie  Perftan  Emfire* 

< 

ioon  after  fubmxtted  to  the  cooqueior^  and  that  ewaaxj  ha$ 
almoli  ever  fince  been  Aibjed  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Ffom  Mem-' 
phis  Cambyfes  went  to  Saisj  the  bnrying  place  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt ;  ^here  hairing  canfed  the  body  of  Amafis  to  be  taken 
from  the  tomb«  and  ^ated  with  the  greateft  indtgnity,  he  or« 
dei«d  it  to  be  bumti  cpntrarj  to  the  cuftom  both  of  the  £gyp» 
tians  and  Perfians,  lb*  \6. 

After  the  cooqneft  of  £gypt»  the  LjUons^  the  Cytmmtu^  and 
Barciam^  fent  ambaiTadora  to  Cambyfea  with  prefeiita»  at  a 
token' of  fubmiffion,  JJ.  13.  Neat  year>  which  W93  tbefixth 
of  his  r^n,  Cannes  refolTed  to  make  war  in  three  difieient 
places  I  again  ft  the  Cartbapmem^  by  fea»  and  againft  the  4»- 
tnonian^  and  Etlnopkf^  hf  land.  But  the  firft  of  thefe  ptofeds 
he  wa4  oUiged  to  drop»  as  th«  fhosmdans^  without  whofe  af- 
fiftance  he  could  not  carrr  on  that  war>  refuted  to  co-operate 
with  him  againft  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  defcended 
from  them,  Carthaj[e  being  originally  a  colony  froa^  TjT*^ 

Ik.  19* 

But  bang  determined  to  ioYade  tb^  other  two  natiima,  he 

fent  perfons  into  Ethbpia  with  prefent^  of  porple».  gcMea 
bracdet5>  per^mes^  and  wine,  who^  «nder  die  diaraA^  of 
amba^'^doTS,  Ihoiild  a£)b  as  fpiea.  Tfce  King  of  ^thiopiaf  fuC* 
pcfting  the  caufc  of  their  journey,  treated  th^m  ^th  ODi|t»iipt, 
and  fcorned  tlieir  prefents,  eacef^  ibo  wine.  However,  in  re- 
turn, having  bent  a  bow  in  their  prefenec,  he  hid  them  gire 
it  to  Camb jfcs,  with  this  advice,  that  when  the  PerCans  could 
draw  bows  of  fuch  magnitude  with  equal  eafe,  then  he  might 
make  war  on  the  Ethiopians  with  fuperior  forces  \  in  the  mean 
time,  he  fhould  thank  the  Gods  for.  not  having  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Ethiopians  to  covet  any  other  cowtr|^  than  their 

own,  ii.  21. 

Cambyfes,  enraged  at  this  anfwcr,  immediatdy  advanced 
with  his  army,  like  a  perfon  bereft  of  bis  fenfes,  without 
having  provided  what  was  ncceffary  for  fgch  an  expedition, 
When  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt^  he  detached 
about  50,000  of  his  men  to  ravage  the  country  of  die  Ammo- 
nians,  and  burn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  But  they  werg 
all  overwhelmed  wich  fand  in  the  defert,  and  never  more  hea4 
of,  lb.  26. }  Senec.  NaU  ^J.  ii.  30*  which  dif^ftef  foi^e- 
times  bcfals  travellers  in  thofe  parts,  SalUj/f.  Twf.  79.  The 
army  of  Cambyfes,  before  it  had  proceeded  the  ^fth  part  of  the 
way.  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits  for  wanj  pf  pTOviGons»  that 
tbey  were  obliged  to  eat  their  beaft^  of  b|irdeq,  an^  at  lift 
fome  of  them  one  another,  every  tenth  man  being  fdcAed  by 


lot  for  dMt  dfcadfttt  mrp^^e.  In  the  mean  time^  Cambyres 
Idinfelf  U  fiud  to  have  been  ferved  with  delicacies*  ienec*  tU  Ira^. 
III.  lo.  At  I«ft»  however,  appreheniire  for  his  own  laCety* 
be  was  forced,  to  ittum  with  dtfgiace,  and  with  the  ]o(a  of  the 
gitateft  part  of  his  umj^^HfenJ^i.  iii*  25.  Upon  hit  arrival  at 
Thi^es»  he  pillaged  all  tke  tcn^lcs  in  that  city,  which  were 
numerotts»  and  ?|tT}  ricb»  and  then  let  them  on  fire^  Dwdmr^u 
46.  and  49. 

When  wambyles  o^ne  to  Memphist  he  found  the  city  full 
of  lejokinjrs,  and  keeping  holiday  \  at  which  he  was  gveatiy 
enraged,  loppofiag  it  to  be  on  aocount  of  his  bad  loccefs. 
Being  informed  by  the  nngiftrates  that  it  was  becaufe  they  had 
found  their  God  APIS,  who  had  not  appeared  for  a  coofider* 
able  time*  he  would  not  believe  them  i  but  imagining  that  they 
impofed  on  him»  he  caufed  them  to  be  put  to  death*  He  thea 
ieot  for  the  pciefts,  who*  making  the  fame  anfwer*  were  or* 
dered  immediately  to  bring  ^/u  to  him  %  for  that  fince  their 
god  was  fo  familiar  as  to  appear  among  them»  he  wiihcd  to  ieo 
&m  *• 

When  Apis  was  brought  to  Cambyies,  he,  ftiU  more  enraged^ 
dxew  lus  fword  to  mn  him  through  the  beUy,  but  happened 
to  ftrihe  him  on  the  thigL  Then  ridiculing  the  priefts  for 
their  ftnpidity  in  worfhippiag  a  brute  as  a  god|  he  ordered 
them  to  be  leverely  fcourgcd,  and  fuch  of  the  Egyptians  as 
fliould  be  found  celebrating  the  feaft  of  Apis,  to  be  uain.  The 
pxl  was  carried  back  to  his  templci  where*  having  died  of  his 
wound,  be  was  fccretly  buried  by  ikt  priefts,  HmJat/iAu  zq^ 

The  ^yptians  believed  that  Cambyfes,  on  account  of  this 
ioipiety,  became  mad.  But  he  was  fo  before,  and  continued 
to  give  fignal  proofs  of  it.  SMERDIS,  or  Mcrgis,  his  bro^ 
ther,  was  the  onlr  perfon  in  the  armv  that  could  bend  the 
bow  Tent  to  Cambyfcs  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  Cambvfes» 
therefore,  from  jealoufy,  fent  him  back  to  Perlia  ^  and  tome 
time  after,  dreaming  that  one  came  to  tell  him  that  Smerdir 
was  oh  the  throne,  he  difpatched  Pkexaspes,  one  of  his  con* 
fidents,  to  kill  him,  which  he  accordingly  did,  lb.  30,  His 
filter  Jtirife^  and  the  fame  alfo  his  wife,  whom  he  carrie4witfa 


•  xhift  J^f  aXkd  bj  tbed reeks  B^afht,  was  a  calf,  diftinfiiiiMbjr  certain 
leoomiOB  aariu^  llli  body  all  blaek,  except  a  white  f^uare  fpoc  on  hft  foKhead* 


Ill  *       •  ^  »  •  » 

iJbiJ*'  Hyioiry  ofihe  l^erjian  Empi^4 

tiim  in  all  his  ekpeditions^  be  ordered  t6  bis  Aifn>  fontdehtin^ 
hcf  kf  oHier^s  death  •. 

WMfc  Cambyfes  cxcrciM  filch  ftantic  cruflly  !ft  Memphis, 
Sh  37.  hi9  dethronement  #tts  plotting  at  Sufa,  tf  i.  Patklfher^ 
one  of  th)6  Magi,  a  Mede  by  birth^  t6  whom  Cambyfts  had  left 
the  thief,  dtreftion  of  aflairs  tit  his  aMence,  had  t  brother  ex- 
tteineiy  like  Smerdh,  the  (bn  of  Cyi^>  and  probably  of  the  fami 
name.  Patizithes  being  fully  aflttred  of  the  death  of  that  prince, 
Which  wa%  concealed  from  the  pobllc,  and  knowing  bow  odioas 
CambjffesKad  rendered  hiinfelf  byMtcmeftyihavineinftruAed 
hi9  brother  to  ^eirlbnate  Sthetdis,  pheed  him  on  the  throne. 
Heralds  were  immediately  difpttched  to  all  pirta  of  fhe  empire, 
to  notify  h!9  accefiion,  and  to  require  their  obedience.  Cam- 
byfes^ \ti  Jkh  return 'froAi  Egypt,  met  the  herald  fent  thither 
it  Ecbataiia  in  Sytia*  -  Being  thonderftruCk  at  the  tidmgs,  he 
at  firft  fufpe£^ed  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  Prcxafpe&'^  aod 
tiiat  hi^  brother  was  lltll  alire.  But  being  afiiirtd  of  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  advance  towards  i^Ta  with  the  greateft 
difpatch,  to  infliA  vengeance  on  the  ufurp^s.  But  as  he  wal 
mounting  his  horfe  for  this  expeditton»  his  Tword  ^opt  from 
its  feabbard,  and  wounded  htm  iir  the  thigh|  itk^j  in  the  fam^ 
part,  as  the  Egyptians  alleged,  in  which  he  had  ilruck  their 
god  Apis.  Perceiving  his  womid  to  be  mortal,  he  aflembled 
the  chief  men  of  the  Ferfians  in  his  army,  ^nd  laid  before  tiiem 
all  tliat  had  happened,  conjuring'them  at  the  flitne  time  not  to  let 
the  empire  again  pafs  from  the  Perfians  to  the  Medes.  Cambyfe^ 
died,  after  having<  reigned  feven  years  and  five  months,  with- 
out iflToe.  The  Perfians,  after  his  death,  judging  what  he  had 
faid  as  groundlefs,  and  proceeding  from  hatred  to  his  brotber> 

.  •  Caiiibylef>  bclbre  be  nurtied  Aitr^e^  at  it  #tt  contrary  to  Uw,  it  faid  !• 
JiaiFt  confulted   the  royal   jud^et*     They  anfwpcrcd    artfully,    tbat   there  wu  00 
Uw  which   perimltfd  a  brother  10  marry  hii  fifter ;  but  there  was  a  law  which  al- 
iDwrd  the  kinf  of  PerlU  to  da  what  be  pleafed.«-^>Hc  one  4ay  uBud' PriXifiat 
whofe  foa  was  hi^  cup  .bearer,  what  the  Perfiant  thooght  aod  faid  of  him  ?  jiU  y«ir 
cihtr  quahtiei^   fays  he,  are  grfjth  txtolledf  hut  they  allege  y(,u  lovt  Vfimt  t§o  w»cb» 
^tey  ng  doubt  futf-.ffif  fa'd  tUt  king  difp1eafed»  that  wine  impmn  my  fatultUi*     Ttu 
Jbaii  judgt  i^.mtitateiy.    Then  ordniog  the  fon  of  Prexafpei  co  ftand  at  fome  diffioce 
with  hi*  left  hand  Kpoii  bis  head,  he  took  a  bow,  and  havlsg  bent  it,  faid  he  wooU 
/hoot  th*  young  m^n  through  ine  heart  {   which  he  accordingly  did,  adding  ezolt- 
ingly  t*>  the  father {  Have  S  fifietdybavdf   To  which  Uie  cootemptibie  flaiCeaer, 
85  if  uoaficAed  with  the  murder  of  his  foa,    replied,  '<  Apollo  covld  nol^  have 
smred  better.'*    Senet,  tU  Irs,  iii   14.  ;  Uerodvt^  iii.  14,  %t.     On  aqpthei  day  h» 
ordered  twelve  Perfians  of  the  Arft  rank  to  be  buried  alive,  J^.     Croefus  ^aviog 
prefumed  Co  adiDonrih  him  of  the  coofis(|iiencet  of  thefe  atrocities,  was  ordered  to 
be  put  to  death  f  but  the  mlnit^era  of  his  cruelty,  knowlof  he  would  repeat  of 
it  r)est  day,  dcfeired  the  exccuHcn.     It  waa  fof  Cambyfes  expieflcd  his  joy  at  the 
prsfervation  Of  Crefus,  but  ordered  all  the  BunlAer^  to  be  puc  \o  da±  fof  diiibeyifli 
h*5^(;om:n«ndSi      lif.  36. 

13  qaietly 


ifaittty  ti^MifiMd' fo  SitieidiS  ^fc  Uta^iahV  ^  ^^^  teal  (on  of 
CymSi  cfpectalljr  s»8  Prexafj^ed  iiovr  declared  that  iie  liad  ro( 
killed  Smetdi^i  i>.  ($tf « 

SMERDISi  the  Magiaii,  bnng  now  fecure  of  die  kingdom^ 
to  ingimtiate  UkAfeff  vwith  the  people^  granted  thetn  many  low 
nittnities^  wbleii  made  them  afterwards  greatly  regret  his  lofs. 
Bat  this»  and'  hit  litin^  quit):  feclud^d  froni  the  Perfian  nobies# 
faifed  in  chem  IfUfpicions  of 'his  tiot  being  what  he'ptetended^ 
At  I)ift>  lifter  he  had  reigned  I^ren  hibnths«  the  fftipofture  be- 
hig  ccmipletely  det^ftfed  by  means  of  Ph^Jjfmat  one  of  bis  wives^ 
ianghlef  to  OtJtftes,  a  PerCan  nobleman/  of  the  firfl  rank,  z 
confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  hjOtaws  and  fix  othef 
Perfian  'nbblemen*  tn  the  mean  time,  while  they  were  coa« 
ccrtittg  inleaftttfei  stbout  the  ex6etitSdn  of  their  plot,  Prexijhcs^^ 
whom  di«  Migi  hiid  apparently  prefailed  on  to  favour  theii( 
viewa,  and  to  declare  to  the  people  affembled  for  that  purpof<; 
what  they  wi(hed|  having  afcended  the  tower  of  the  palace, 
to  the  alftonifliment  of  every  oi/.e  prefent|^made  an  open  con^ 
feffion  of  the  whole  tnxth,  and  then  threw  himfelf  headlong 
from  the  tower»  and  thus  pcrifiied'. '  The  confpIratorSi  ignorant 
of  what  had  paifed,  were  now  advancing  to  the  palace;  and 
hiving  from  their  rank  pro^uHd*  adhilffion  tft'the  gate,  the]^ 
ruflitd  into  the  apartment  of  the  Mogi^  who  were  deliberating 
together  about  die  aflbfr  of  Pri^)3irpes.  Smerdis  and  his  bro- 
ther made  the  bed  (lefence  they  could,  and  wounded  fome  o^ 
the  confpirator^'s  but  they  'W-ere  fcl&n  both  difpatched.  The 
confpirators  havihg  cut  off  their  hiads^'inftantly  ran  forth,  ahd^ 
expofing  them  to  the  people,  laid  open  the  whole  impoftufeJ 
The  PerGans,  inflamed  by  what  they  had  heard,  drew  their 
fwordt,  and  fl^w  fuch  of  the  Magi  as  they  could  find.  This 
day  was  ever  after  kept  as  afeftiiral,  called  the  Jlaughter  of  thi 
Mdgu  (|CA{«^o»f0e,)  on  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  of  tha^ 
order  to  appear  ih  public,  Herodot.  iii.  74. — 80. 

When  the  tumult  wa»  allayed,  the  feven  noblemen  who  had 
flain  the  Magu  met  to  deliberate  about  the  adminiftratlon  of 
the  empire.  O  PANES,  who  fpoke  firft,  arguing  from  the  abufeij 
attendant  on  arbitrary  power,  gave  his  opinion  for  a  popular 
government. 

MEGA'BTSUSi  who  fpoke  next,  admitting  all  that  QtHfiei^ 
had  raid  againft  monarchy,  confuted  his  reafons  for  a  'demo- 
cracy. For  nothing,  he  faid,  was  more  fenfelefs  or  more  in- 
foient  than  the  populace  \  and  to  avoid  the  itifolence  of  a  tyrant, 
by  fubmitting  to  that  of  an  ungovernable  Multitude, ^was  a  plant 
by  ao  m^ns  to  be  approv<^d.     A  king  knows  what  he  does, 

but 


bat  the  |)CopIc^  poidier  kfiovt  nor  hcvf  atiy  iiibi|^  ta  adi  fre« 
cipitstcly,  without  tho%ht,  like  m  toncnt  i  he  dicvc&ce  gave 
his  voice  for  an  ariftocniC]r»  wherein  the  government  ie  eotniftcd 
to  a  few  men,  dtftingmfbed  for  their  prudence  aa4  virtue. 

DARIXTSy  who  (poke  thirds  agreed  with  Mqpl^ue  in  re^ 
je£ling  a  popular  govemmeot  \  but  contended,  that  an  oligavdij* 
or  the  government  of  a  few,  was  nrodn£ttve  of  hatred^  envy^ 
feditions,  and  murders  i  he  therefore  gave  bl|  opinioa  for  n 
monarchy^  as  the  beft  form  of  government^  when  vpeil  ndml- 
nift^red  %  and  to  confirm  it^  added,  that  to  OMmarchj  tliu  Pev* 
fian  nation  owed  its  liberty  and  its  powen  With  hiaa  the  othcc 
four  noblemen  agreedw 

Upon  t^iis  OtSmsy  finding  himfelf  left  done^  declined  having 
any  farther  concern  in  their  confukadonsy  as  he  iaid  be  oevev 
would  be  king  \  and  only  requefted  ootain  privikgea  for  .hin»* 
felf  and  his  defcendantSf  whioi  were  readily  granifd,  and  move 
befides.  Tbefe>  Herodotus  informs  us,  his  family  conttnued  to 
eiijoy  in  his  time*  It  was  determined  by  the  .other  Cx,  that  the 
leven  conrpirators  Ihould  have  liberty  to  enter  all  the  apartments 
^f  the  palace*  without  beiiig  introducedf  except  that  of  the  wo« 
men ;  and  that  the  king  (hould  not  be  allowed  to  marry  a  woman 
out  of  any  other  famUy  than  of  die  fcven  ccmfpirators*  To 
determine  which  of  them  fliould  be  king,  they  i^[reed  to  meet 
on  horfeback  next  morning  in  a  certain  place  near  the  city,  and 
that  he  whofe  horfe  firft  nebbed  after  fun  rife,  flionld  be  king  % 
thus  leaving  the  eledion  aa  it  were  to  the  determinadoa  of  ite 
Sun,  the  chief  god  of  the  IPerfians*  The  groom  of  Harius* 
Jliearing  of  this  agreement,  led  a  mate  over  night  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  then  brought  thicher  his  maftiur's  horfe.  Neat 
morning,  when  the  hor(e  came  to  tliat  fpot,  be  immediately 
Heighea,  and  thus  Darius  was  declared  king* 

Darius  was  the  fon  of  Hyftafpesi  then  governor  of  Perfia,  and 

Srung  from  the  royal  family  of  Achmnitna^  To  commemorate 
e  fervices  of  the  feven  noblemen  who  flew  Ih^  'Mtf /,  the 
privy  council  of  the  Perfian  kings  ever  after  confi^d  ofCen^f 
£zra^viw  1 4.;  E/lherm  i.  14,  &c*  and  thefecottnUhifS  enjoyed 
the  fame  privileges  which  had  been  granted  lo  die  feven  oon* 
fpirators,  Herodot.  iii.  16. — 88.  DariuSf  to  eftabKfli  himfelf 
on  the  throne,  married  Jtoj^  and  JrtffimM^  the  danghieia  of 
Cyrus,  Parmy^  the  daughter  of  Smerdis,  and  PbeSfmm^  Ae 
daughter  of  Otanes^  who  had  dete£led  the  Mi/gL  He  eredad 
an  equeftrian  ftatue,  with  an  infcriptioD«  tn  honour  of  hiahoefef. 
and  of  his  groom  Oe'  ^hes. 

DARQJS 


Darius.,  6og 

DARiUS  diviScd  the  empire  inta  twenty  governments  or 
fatrapies,  and  appointed  a  ^governor  ox  fatrkpes  over  each,  or- 
dering them  to  pay  a  certain  tribute.  Perjia  was  exempted 
from  taxes.  The  Ethiopians'^  bordering  on  Egypt,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Colchis^  only  brought  certain  prcfcnts  ;  and  the 
^r<^/Vw/furni(h'ed  yearly  frankincenfe equal  in  weight  to  athou- 
fand  talents.  The  annual  tribute  paid  to  Darius  amounted  to 
14,560  Euboic  talents,  /.  e,  f,8fo,o8cI.  in  money,  befides 
various  contributions  in  kind,  Herodot.  iii.  88. — 98.  The  fa- 
trap  of  Armenia  fent  annually  to  the  Perfian  king  twenty 
thousand  young  coirs,  Strab.  xi.  536.  The  place  where  the 
king's  money  was  kept  was  called  GAZA,  Curt.  iii.  12.  27.^& 

Intaphemes^  one  of  the  feven  confpirators  again (l  the  Magi, 
being  refufed  admiffion  to  the  king,  by  the  porter  and  one  of 
the  royal  meflengefs,  who  faid  that  the  king  was  in  his  wife's 
apartment,  imagining  that  they  told  him  a  falfehood,  having 
drawn  his  fcimitar,  cut  ofF  the  nofc  artd  cars  of  both,  and 
fattening  their  necks  in  a  bridle,  fo  left  them.  On  this  account 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  with  his  children  ahd  family.  His 
wife,  having  moved  the  compafEon  of  Darius,  and  being  per- 
mitted by  him  to  afk  the  life  of  any  one  of  her  relations  (he 
pleafed,  requefted  that  of  her  brother.  Being  afked  by  Darius 
the  reafon,  (lie  faid,  that  (he  might  get  another  hufband,  and 
have  other  children  *,  but  that  fhe  could  not  have  anothef 
brother,  as  her  father  and  mother  were  already  dead.  The 
king  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  that  he  not  only 
granted  her  the  life  of  her  brother,  but  alfo  that  of  her  eldeft 
ion.  Intaphernes  and  the  reft  of  his  family  were  put  to  death^ 
without  regard  to  his  lale  deferts,  lb.  118,  119. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  the  Babylonians  revolted.  They 
were  provoked  at  'the  opprcffive  taxes  impofed  on  thcii,  and 
that  the  feat  of  empire  was  rempved  from  Babylon  to  Sufa.  ' 
That  t'hcy*  migh^^pe^enablcd  the  better  to  fupport  a  fiegc,  they 
ftrangled  all  the  iifelefs  pcrfons  in  the  city,  only  refervinjj  each 
his  favourite  wifp' and  a  maid  fervant.  Darius  attempted  in 
vain  to  reduce  tlie  city.  He  lay  before  it  a  year  and  feven 
months  5*'&pd 'was  juft  on  the  point  of  raifing  the  fiege,  when 
ZopyruSy  ta*i*  of,  the  feven  who  confpircd  againft  the  Magi, 
having  cut  offhis  rip&,  his  lips,  and  ears,  after  fliewing  himfelf 
to  Darius,  an<i  communicating  to  him  his  defign,  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  pretended  that  he  had  been  fo  treated  by  Da- 
rius for  adyiiing  him  to  give  up  the  fiege.  Having  thus  gained 
their  confidence,  and  being  at  laft  intruded  with  the  command 
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of  the  city,  he  delivered  it  up  to  Darltis.  Diriut  beat  down 
its  walls,  (as  it  is  fuppofed,  From  two  hundred  cubits  high  to 
fifty,)  and  took  away  its  gates*  He  caufed  about  three  tfaou- 
Tand  of  thofe  who  had  been  moft  a^live  in  the  revolt  to  be  im- 

Ealed,  and  pardoned  the  reft*  Zopyrus  was  rewarded  with  the 
igheft  honours.  The  revenues  of  Babylon  were  fettled  on  him 
for  life.  Darius  ufed  to  fay,  **That  he  wpuld  give  twenty 
Babylons  rather  than  fee  Zopyrus  fo  dijfigured*''  Herodoi.  iii. 
I  JO  —  1 60. ;  Jttflin.  ujin. 

Darius-  foon  after  undertook  an  expedition  again  (I  the  Scy- 
thians, who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Tanais.  His  pretext  for  this  war  was  to  reverigc  their  invafioii 
of  Afia  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before.  Having 
colle^ied  an  army  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  men,  he  crofled 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  over-ran  Thrace  j 
and  then  having  croiTed  the  IfterorDanubeoversnother  bridge 
of  boats,  advanced  into  Scythia.  The  Scythians  retreated  be- 
fore him>  laying  wade  the  country  and  deftroying  the  fprtngs^ 
Darius  followed  them  with  his  army,  till  he  was  in  danger  of 
perifliing  for  w^jit  of  provifions.  At  laft  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn with  difgrace,  after  having  loft  a  great  number  of  his  men* 
The  Scythians  attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  by  perfuading 
thofe  whom  Darius  had  left  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  to  break  it  down  and  retire  home.  MtlttadeSf  the 
Athenian,  prince  of  the  Cherjomfus  of  Thrace^  was  one  of 
thofe  to  whom  this  charge  was  committed.  He  urged  the 
other  commanders  to  embrace  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
ihaking  off  the  Perfran  yoke.  Thefe  were  all  Greeks,  to  whom 
Darius  had  given  the  chief  command  of  their  refpe^ive  cities 
in  Ionia  and  i^olis.  Moil  of  them  at  firft  agreed  with  Mil- 
tiade?.  But  Hijliatu  of  Miletus^  reprcfenting  to  them  that  their 
power  depended  on  that  of  the  king,  determined  them  to  con- 
tinue faithful  to  Darius.  Miltiades,  confcious  of  his  danger 
fiom  what  had  happened,  departed  to  Athens,  Herodot.  iv.  i« 
85,  86.  &c.  5  Ntp.  Milt.  3.     See  p.  348. 

Darius,  after  his  return  from  Scythia,  fent  Scylax,  a  native  of 
Caryandia  in  Caria,  with  a  fleet,  down  the  Indus,  to  explore 
the  country ;  who,  having  reached  the  mouth  of  that  rivci, 
according  to  his  inftru^ions,  failed  wedward  along  the  coaft  of 
the  Erythraan  fea,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Ba- 
belmandel ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  month  after  his  firft  fetting 
out,  arrived  at  the  fame  place  from  whence  Nech^^  king  of 
Egypt,  had  formerly  fent  the  Phoenicians  to  fail  round  Amca, 
MerodGt.  iv«  44.  which  they  effc£led  In  fomewhat  more  than 
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hro  years^  B*  42.  Darius  fubdued  the  Country  along  the^ 
Indus  to  the  fea^  Ik  44.  and  impofed  on  it  a  tribute  of  360 
talents.  Id,  iii.  94, 

lirSTIj£lJSy  to  whom  Darius  was  indebted  for  his  own 
fafety  and  that  of  his  arniy,  being  fcnt  for  to  Sardis^  and  defired 
by  the  king  to  a(k  what  favour  he  pleafed  for  his  eminent 
fervices,  requeued  a  fmall  territory  on  the  river  Strynion  in 
Thrace»  called  Myrcinus^  in  the  country  of  the  EdomartSy  with 
permiflipn  to  build  a  city*  This  being  granted,  he  immediately 
fet  about  the  work.  But  Megabyzus,  the  {on  of  Zopytus, 
whom^D^rius  had  left  as  governor  of  Thrace,  having  repre«> 
fented  the  impropriety  of  this  meafure,  Hiftiaeus  was  agkin 
fetit  for  to  Sardisy  as  if  to  give  his  advice  on  aftairs  of  im* 
pottance  $  and  from  thence  was  carried  by  Darius  to  Sufa,  under 
{pretext  that  he  could  not  want  fo  able  a  counfellor,  HerodoU  iv« 
lu  23.-25.  .     ^  ' 

ArtflagiSraSi  the  nephew  atid  fon-in^law  of  Hiftixus,  was 
made  his  deputy  at  Miletus.  He  being  ill  ufed  by  Artaphernes^ 
the  king's  brother,  governor  of  Sardis,  formed  a  plan  o£ 
exciting  the  Ionian  ftates  to  revolt.  To  this  he  was  prompted 
by  a  meflenger  from  Hidiseus ;  who  having  no  other  method 
of  fending  intelligence,  (haved  the  hair  of  the  head  of  one  o£ 
his  mod  faithful  flaves,  and  imprinted  on  it  the  meflage ;  then 
having  kept  the  flave  till  his  hair  grew,  he  difpatched  him  t9 
Miletus,  without  any  other  inftrudions  than  that,  npon  |?is 
arrival,  he  Qiould  defire  Ariftagoras  to  cut  o(F  his  hair,  and 
look  upon  his  head*  Ariilagoras,  encouraged  by  this,  foon 
engaged  all  the  lonians  to  form  a  league  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty  and  former  privileges.  To  confirm  them  the 
more  in  this  refolution,  having  iirft  divefted  himfelf  of  his 
power  ^t  Miletus,  he  reftored  a  popular  government  in  that 
city.  Next,  by  perfuafion  or  force,  he  efie£led  ^the  fame 
change  in  the  other  cities.  Then,  by  general  appointment,  he 
was  fent  as  an  ambaflador  into  Greece  to  folicit  ai&ftance^ 
lb,  30.— 39. 

He  firft  applied  to  Cleonienes  king  of  Sparta,  to  whom  he  is 
faid  to  have  ihewn  a  map  of  the  whole  world,  engraven  on  a 
table  of  brafs,  lb,  49.  Cleomenes  alked  him,  how  many  days* 
journey  it  was  from  the  Ionian  fea  to  the  city  where  the  king 
rcGded  ;  Anaxagoras  anfwered,  three  months ;  imprudently^ 
as  Herodotus  obferves  (who  gives  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  reding  •  plages  from  Sardis  to  Sufa^  called  alfb  the  ciiyef 
MfmnonJ  »• .  the  diftance,  amounting,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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ftadiaj  or  eighteen  miles  and  three  quarters  a-day,  to  ninety 
days'  journey,  B.  52.  Cleomenes,  hearing  of  the  diftance, 
bid  him  depart  from  Sparta  before  fun-fct,  and  withdrew;  bat 
Ariftagcras,  taking  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand*  after  the 
manner  of  fuppliants,  followed  him  to  his  houfe,  and  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  him  by  offering  iporrey.  As  he  proceeded 
gradually  increafing  his  ofFers,  till  he  came  to  the  Aim  of  fifty 
talents,  a  little  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  who  happened 
to  be  prefent,  cried  out,  "  Fljy  father^  Jly^  elfe  this  Jlranger  tea// 
Corrupt  you,^  Cleomenes  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the 
child's  admonition,  that  he  immediately  retired  to  another 
apartment,  and  ordered  AriftagOras  inftantly  to  leave  the  city, 
B.  51. 

Ariftagoras  next  went  to  Athens,  where  he  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception.  The  Athenians  were  incenfed  at  Arta- 
phernes,  for  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  their  tyrant  Hippias, 
the  fon  of  Pifidratus,  whom  they  had  expelled  about  ten  years 
before.  They  therefore  equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty  fail,  and 
fent  it  to  the  aiTiftance  of  the  lonians.  Five  fhips  from  Eretria 
in  Eubcca  accompanied  them,  lb.  99. 

The  lonians,  (Irengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  leaving 
their  (hips  at  Ephefus,  marched  by  land  to  Sardis,  which  they 
eafily  made  th«mfelves  mailers  of,  except  the  citadel,  which 
Artaphernes  defended.  As  mod  of  the  houfes  were  built  or 
covered  with  reeds,  a  foidier  accidentally  fet  one  of  them  on 
fire  ;  and  the  flames  fpreading,  the  whole  city  was  reduced  to 
aihes.  The  lonians  and  Athenians,  not  being  able  to  reduce 
the  citadel,  and  the  enemy  aflembling  to  attack  diem,  re- 
treated to  their  (hips.  But  before  they  reached  them,  they 
were  overtaken  and  routed  with  great  (laughter.  The  Athenians 
who  efcaped  immediately  hoifted  fail  and  returned  home ;  nor 
could  they  be  induced  again  to  concern  themfelves  in  the  war. 
Their  having  however  engaged  fo  far,  gave  occafion  to  all  the 
Wars  which  followed  between  the  Perfians  and  Greeks;  and 
which  finally  terminated  in  the  dedruflion  of  the  Ferfian 
monarchy.  For  Darius  being  informed  that  the  Athenians  had 
been  concerned  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  vowed  revenge  \  and 
that  he  might  not  forget  it,  he  ordered  one  of  his  officers, 
every  day,  while  he  was  at  fupper,  to  call  out  three  times, 
Ainfier^  remember  the  Athenians  (Aij-ttota,  fxtfjLvn  rav  AinvaifAy)» 
In  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  temple  of  Cyhele^  the  chief 
goddefs  of  that  country,  happened  to  be  confamcd ;  which, 
Herodotus    faye,   made    the    Perfians    afterwards    bum  the 
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temples  of  the  Greeks^  ▼.  102.  &c.  but  Cicero  affigns  a  dif« 
ferent  reafon,  Legg/xi,  10.     See  p.  623. 

The  lonians,  although  defertcd  by  the  AthenianSy  carried 
on' the  war  ^^ith.  vigour^  and  took  feveral  places  from  the  Per- 
Cans;  At  lafl,  however,  being,  defeated  by  land  and  fea^ 
chiefly  by  means  of  internal  treachery,  they  were  forced  to  fiib- 
mit.  Miletus  was  taken  and  plundered  y  the  other  cities  were 
treated  according  to  their  deferts;  Herodot.  v.  122.  &c.  vi^-^- 
22.  ^r//?tffd7ra/ was  flain  in  Thrace,  y^fin^  Hifliseus,  having 
obtained  leave  from  Darius  to  return  into  Ionia,  as  if  to  allay 
the  commotions,  upon  the  difcovery  of  his  perfidy,  was  tnade 
prifoner ;  and  being  carried  to  Sardis,  was  thrre  crucified  by 
the  order  of  Artaphernes.  It  appeared  that  if  Darius  had  firft 
been  confulted,  he  would  have  pardoned  him  on  account  of 
his  former  fervices :  For  when  his  head  was  fent  to  him,  he 
expveffed  great  difpleafure  at  the  authors  of  his- death,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  honourably  interred,  as  belonging  to  a  man  wlu> 
had  merited  highly  of'himfeirand  oif'  the  PerilanSj  Wvyi.  a(J. 

Darius  now  ordered  Mardonius  to  march  with  an  army  into 
Greece,  and  revenge  on  the  Eretrians  and  Athenians  the  burn* 
ing  of  Saidis.  Macedonia  fubmitted  on  his  approach ;  but  a 
number  of  his  (hips  being  loft  in  doubling  the  cape  of  mount 
Athos,  fee  p.  327*  and  his  army  being  attacked  in  the  night- 
time by  Jthe  Tliracians,  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  fuc- 
cefs.  Id.  vi.  43.  45,  Next  y«ar  Darius  fent  DATIS,  a  Mcdc^ 
and  ANTAPHERNES,  his  own  nephew,  the  fon  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Sardis,  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  fail,  and  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horfe 
(Nepos  fays  two  hundred  thoufanjl  foot.  Milt.  4.  Valerius 
'Maximus,  three  hundred  thoufand,  v.  3.  JUxt.  j'  and  Juftinf 
fix  hundred  thoufandi  ii.  9.)}  to  burn  the  cities  of  Athens  and 
Eretria,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  in  chams  to  Sufa ;  for  which 
purpofe  they  were  provided  with  a  great  number  of  chains. 
They  executed  their  orders  upon  the  Eretrians,  Herodot.  vi. 
101.  and  1 19.  but  were  defeated  v^ith  great  Daughter  at  Mara- 
thon, ten  miles  from  Athens,  by  only  nine  thoufand  Athenians 
and  one  thoufand  Platxans,  under  the  conduft  pf  Miltiades, 
Ibid.  t5*  Herodot.  vi.  101.— 117.     Sec  p.  465, 

Darius,  provoked  by  this  difafter,  determined  to  makf  war  on 
Greece  in  perfon.     He  fpent  three  years  in  making  prepara- 
tions.    In  the  mean  time  Egypt  revolted.      When  he   was 
about  to  fet  out  againft  both,  he  was  prevented  by  a  difpute 
'  among  his  fdn$  concerning  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  ;  for 
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before  a  Ferfian  king  went  upon  a  warlike  expedition,  it  was 
iequi(ite  that  he  {bould  fix  his  AiccefTor.    Darius  had  three  fons 
born  before  he  was  king,  and  four  after  by  Atoffa  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus.     Artabazanes  or  Artamenes  was  the  elded  of  the 
former,  and  Xerxes  of  the  latter.   The  difpute  was  determined 
\n   favour  of  Xerxes,    as  being  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  kingi 
whereas  the  other  was  only  the  eldeft  fon  of  Darius,  a  private 
perfon.     This  argument  is  faid  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  De* 
ynaratus,  ^a  king  of  Lacedxnion,  then  an  txile  at  the  Perfian 
court.     Darius  died  foon  after^  having  reigned  thirty«>fix  yearS| 
Id.  vii.  I. — 5,  Jufiifi,  ii.  10. 

XERXES  profecuted  with  vigour  the  defigns  of  his  father. 
He  fir  ft  reduced  £gypt,  and  appointed  his  brother  Ach^mentx 
governor  of^it.  He  next  fet  out  againft  Greece  with  the 
greate  ft  force  recorded  inJiiftory*;  and  to  enfure  fuccefs  he 
had  engaged  the  Carthaginians  at  the  fame  time  to  attack  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  aftd  Italy,  thus  verifying  the  prediAioa 
of  Daniel,  xi.  2.  The  unfortunate  event  of  both  expeditions 
i$  related  elfewhere ;  fee  p.  46;  &  264. 

Xerxes,  after  his  return  to  Sardis  from  Greece,  conceived  ? 
violent  paflion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Maftftes.  Being 
treated  by  her  with  becommg  difdain,  he  transferred  his  affec- 
tion to  her  daughter  who  was  marripd  to  his  fon  Darius :  Her 
bafe  compliance  involved  in  undeferved  deftru£lion  h/r  father 
%nA  mother,  from  the  jealoufy  of  Hamijlris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes, 
who  treated  the  mother^  her  fuppofed  rivals  with  the  moft 
(hocking  crii^lty* 

While  the  Athenians  were  extending  their  conquefts,  Xerxes, 
quite  dilheartened,  \vas  funk  in  voluptuoufnefs  \  which  expofed 
him  to  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  his  fubjeAs.  Encouraged 
by  this,  Artab^nuSi  his  chief  favourite,  murdered  him,  in  the 
twenty*firft  year  of  his  reign,  and  placed  ARTAXERXES,  his 
third  fon,  on  the  throne ;  having  induced  him  to  kill  his  eldeft 
brother  Darius,  under  pretext  that  he  had  been  the  author  of 
his  father's  death.  But  Artaxerxes  being  informed  by  Afegaiyzus, 
hufband  to  one  of  his  fifters,  of  the  treachery  of  Artabanus, 

*  Xeriet  it  faid  to  have  numb^ird  his  anxiy,  by  ordering  each  f^ldier  to  Aoot  aq 
arrow,  and  then  counfing  the  arrows,  L^ca^.  iii.  285.  Herodotus  fa^s  this  was 
done  by  making  a  myriad,  or  io,oco  men>  ftand  together  as  clofe  as  tbey  coald  in  a 
fifcte,  and  ihen  buildir^g  a  wail  rouod  the  place  ^f^hich  they  occupied  to  the  height  v/ 
the  wa*t\  ;  after  which  the  inclufure  was  again  and  again  filled  vvich  men,  till  it  was 
difco^ered  of  )iow  many  myriads  the  armv  confined.  The  whole  »  n'»untcd  to  170 
Dyriadsy /;  el  i,700yOco  foot;  beftdes  cavalry^  inarioers,  and  the  atte(iJan(s  of  the 
pamp.  The  (oldieis  beirtg  ch\^s  i^uinbered^  wf(e  atrao^cd  accQrU;o|;  to  ibcir  diifcrcft 
jutioijs,  vii.  60. 
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and  of  his  defigns  upon  the  crown,  inflicted  on  him  the  pa- 
niflKment  he  deferved,  Diodor.  xi.  69.  He  next  crufhed  his 
brother  Hyftafpes,  governor  of  Ba£lria ;  and  reigned  profpe.- 
roufly  for  forty  years  *.  He  is  diltinguHhed  by  the  name  of 
jMacr9cb€ir  or  LongimanuSy  from  the  uncomjoon  length  of  his 

*  The  war  with  the  Greeks  continued.  The  Egyp:»ans  revoltrd  under  Jnarut^ 
p/ince  of  the  Lybians,  and.ap^l  ed  to  the  Athenians  t\>r  jfTiltance,  which  was  rcidily 
ftjciced  then).  Achzmcnes,  the  uncle  of  Arcazerxes,  was  fent  ag^inft  them,  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men.  But  he  being  defeated,  was  tut  off  with  about  onethird  of 
his  foices.  Thcfe  who  elcaped  tied  to  Memphis,  whither  the  conquerors  purified 
them,  aiid  made  themfelves  matters  of  two  divifions  of  the  city,  but  could  not  reduce 
that  called  the  *(vhiu  tvallf  which  the  l-'erli^ns  fortified,  and  defended  ibemfelves  in  it 
for  a  year,  Diodor.  xi.  74.  and  75.  Cceiias  fays  near  three  yeirs.  In  the  mean  time 
Artaxerxes,  having  in  vaia  attempted  to  excite  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  war  oft  . 
the  Athenians,  fent  a  freih  army  of  above  300,000  men  into  Eg\pr,  under  the  conduffc 
of  ^rea6azus  and  Megalyaus,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  300  fail,  manned  by  Phcenitiaifl, 
Cyprians,  and  Cilicians,  JhU.  The  Perdans,  upon  their  arrival^  raifed  (be'6ege*of  the 
10^1/^  Vfotl/  at  Memphis,  defeated  the  Egyptians  and  their  ailies  in  battle,  aad  obliged 
the  Athenians  to  take  thelter  in  Pro,l/>iiiSt  an  iflanJ  in  die  Ni'e  ;  w>hcre  they  beliegcd 
them  for  a  year  and  fix  months.  At  lift,  having  dried  up  one  of  the  arms  of  tMe  river 
which  formed  the  ill4nd,  by  diverting  the  wa:er  into  canals,  tbey  thus  opened  for 
themfelves  a  paflage.  The  Athenians,  finding  their  ihips  left  on  dry  land,  let  tire  iQ 
them,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the*power  of  the  .enemy.'  The  number  of  the 
Athenians  amounted  (06060,  who  determined  not  to  yield,  bu^  to  d'lfend  themfelves  to 
tke  laft,  in  imiution  of  the  Lacedaemoniaos  at  Thermopylae*  The  leaders  of  iht 
Fer^aaa,  perceiying  their  intrepidity,  and  fearing  the  ponfe^ucnces,  granted  them 
leave  to  depart  in  fafety.  A  few  made  their  way  through  Lybia  to  Cyrh:ey  and  from 
thence  embarked  for  Athens  j  but  moft  of  them  perilKed.  A  fleet  of  fifty  fiil,  which 
was  fent  to  their  relief^  having  entered  one  of  the  ipouthsof  the  Nile,  not  knowing 
what  had  happened,  was  almoft  entirely  dedroyed  by  the  enemy  \  and  thus  ended  the 
unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Atlieoians,  after  it  bad  laiTedfix  years,  Ih,  77. ;  TkuryJid. 
i.  1C9.  fc  1x0. 

After  this  the  whole  of  Egypt  fubmitfed  to  the  Perfi^ns,  except  the  mariby  part  of 
it,  where  one  Amyrtaeus  miinta'tned  his  ground  againft  the/n,  Thucyd*  ibt 

The  Athenians,  not  difcojrjged  by  their  lolTos  in  Egypt,  fitted  out  a  new  flee% 
which  they  feat  againft  Cyprus  under  the  command  of  Cimnn.  He  reduced  the  greatetb 
part  of  that  ifiand,  and  by  his  victories  both  on  fea  and  land  forced  Artaxerxes  to  fue 
for  peace  ;  which  was  a:  laft  concluded  on  terms  highly  honourable  ta  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies,  Diodor.  xii.  4.  And  thus  was  terminated  a  war,  which,  if  we  com- 
f  ttte  from  the  bumtDg  of  Sardis,  laited  fifty-one  years  ;  b.  C.  449.  Cimon  died  at 
Ckhmt  in  Cyprus,  and  was  the  laft  of  the  Athenians  who  performed  any  illuftrious 
exploits  againft  the  Perfians. 

Inarus,  who  had  formerly  furrendered  to  Megabyz us,  with  fifty  Athenians,  upon 
condition  that  their  lives  fhould  be  faved,  were,  after  feveral  years*  imprifonmeotf 
bafely  pot  to  death,  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  Hameftris,  the  king^s  mother,  for  the 
lufs  of  her  fon  Achxmenes.     InH  us  was  crucified,  and  the  reft  beheaded,  Cttjias^ 

A^egabysus,  proY  iked  at  this,  retired  to  his  government  of  Syria,  where  he  openly 
revoked.  He  defeated  two  armies  fent  againft  him,  taking  Afirls^  the  general  of  one  of 
them,  prifoner.  At  Uft  the  midiaiion  of  friends  procured  what  f  >rce  could  not  e fti:6t. 
By  them  he  was  prevailed  on  to  return  to  his  allegiance,  which  he  preferved  till  his 
death.  But  the  king  did  not  treat  him  as  his  extraordinary  merit  r.elerved.  To  him' 
he  was  indebted  for  both  hli  life  and  his  crown.  He  owed  too  i^uch^  as  Tfcitus  on 
9Dodier  occafioa  obferves,  to  be  grateful,  AnnaL  iv.  \%^ 
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•hands,  Straioy  xv^  p.  735.  or  becaufe  his  right  hand  was  longer 
than  his  left,  Plutarch,  in  Artax.  He  is  alfo  called  in  fcnotuie 
AHASUERUS;  EJiher. 

Artaxcrxes  left  by  his  queen  only  one  fon,  called  XERXES^ 
who  fucceedcd  him;  but .fevcntcen  fons  by  his  concubines. 
Sogdianus^  one  of  thefe,  flf  w  Xerxes,  after  he  had  reigned  forty- 
five  days,  and  ufurped  the  crown.  But  he  was  foon  after  de- 
throned, and  put  to  death  in  a  moft  cruel  manner,  by  his  bro* 
thei  Ochus^  who  afiumed  the  name  of  DARIUS-  He  is  call«d 
"by  hiftorians  Darius  Ncthus^  or  Darius  the  hajlard.  During 
almoft  the  whole  of  his  reign,  which  laftcd  nineteen  years,  he 
•was  difturbed  by  rebellions  and  commotions,  which,  however, 
lie  fuccefsfully  quelled,  although  with  (hocking  crudty.  He 
If  as  fucceeded  by  Arfdcesy  his  eldeft  fon  by  ParyfMis%  who  took 
the  name  of  ARTAXERXES,  and  is  didinguiflied  by  the 
appellation  of  MNEMON,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
inemory,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus* 

Paryfatis  wiftied  to  have  procured  the  fuccefllon  to  her  fa- 
vourite fon  CYRUS,  on  the  faroe  ground  that  Xerxes,  the  fon 
of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  had  been  preferred,  becaufe  he  had  been 
4>om  after  his  father  was  made  king.  To  this  Dadus  would  by 
no  means  confent,  but  continued  to  him  the  command  of  AGa 
Minor,  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

Cyrus  attempted  \o  dethrone  his  brother ;  and  might  have 
efFefied  it  by  means  of  the  Greeks  who  ferved  in  his  army,  had 
he  not  in  a  manner  thrown  away  his  life  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, from  a  vehement  defire  of  flaying  his  brother  in  fingle 
combat.  After  his  death,  the  Greeks  being  deferted  by  the  reft 
f>f  the  army,  made  that  memorable  retreat  called  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thoufand,  Xenoph,  Anahas. ;  Jtiftin.  v.  if .  fee  p.  468. 

Artaxerxt*s  had  the.  weaknefs  to  give  up  thofe  concerned  in 
the  death  of  Cyrus  to  Parylatis  his  mother,  who  cauf«d  thera 
to  be  pat  to  death  with  ,the  greateil  cruelty.  Paryfatis,  from 
her  influence  with  the  king  her  fon,  at,  different  times  cxer- 
cifed  her  revenge  on  thofe  who  had  offended  her,  in  a  inanner 
too  {hocking  to  relate.  Among  the  reft  fhe  poifoned  Stafira, 
the  favourite  wife  of  Artaxrrxes,  by  inviting  her  to  fupper,  and 
dividing  with  her  a  bird,  which  fhe  cut  with  a  knife  poifoned 
only  on  one  fide.  On  this  account  fhe  was  confined  to  Baby- 
lon, but  after  fome  time  fhe  recovered  her  former  afcendency, 
Plutarth, 

Tiffaphern'es,  who  had  performed  important  fervice  in  the 
war  againft  Cyrus^  after  his  death,  was  fent  back  to  his  go- 
•  vcrnment 
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vermnent  in  Afia. Minor  with  augmented  authority.    Here,  by 
his  oppreffive  conduft  to 'the  Greek  dates,  who  had  efpoufed 
the  intcreft  of  Cyrus^  he  forced  them  to  apply  to  the  I^aced9&- 
monians  for  aHillance ;  which  they  granted  the  noore  readtlyt 
as  they  had  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  aid  which  Cyras  hacl 
given  them,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Tiflaphernes,  fpr.  their 
decifive  victory  over  the  Athenians  at  the  Goat's  rivers'  {^g^f 
potamos^)  under  Lyfander.     They  therefore  fent  an  amvy  iotp 
AGa,  under  the  command^  fird  of  Thimbi'o^  then  of  DenyllUhi^ 
and  lad  of  all  of  AGESILAUS^  one  of  their  kings  |  who,  by 
his  victories  and  depredations,  caufed  fucji  an  aUrni  at  the 
PerGan  court,  that  TiHaphernes,  accufed  of  mifcoiidu£b  and 
*  treachery,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  chiefly  at  th^  infti- 
gation  of  Paryfatis.     TithraufteSf  the  captain  6f  the  guard,  whp 
executed  thefe  orders,  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him.     He,  hj 
great  prefents  and  fair  promifes,  prevailed  on  Agefliaus  to  Ai^ 
part  from  his  own  government.     But  finding  that  Agefllaiis 
had  only  changed  the  feat  of  war,  having  attacked  Phrygi^,  the 
government  of  Fharnabazusi  and  that  he  intended  aftejr  thatlo 
carry  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Perfia,  he  fent  amb^flf^o^ 
into  Greece,  to  endeavour,  by  force  of  mdhey,  to  fgrm  a  conv- 
bination  among  the  Grecian  ftates  againfl.  Lacedaemon.     This  ' 
iq^ttsit  having  fucceeded,  Agefilaus,  in  the  midft  of  his  fuccefles 
and   preparations,  was  recalled  to  defend   his   country,     He 
readily  complied ;  ^nd  obferved  at  his  departure  that  the  Peir- 
•tians  had  driven  him  out  of  Ada  by  30,000  archers,  alludiiig  to 
the  Perfian  darics^  which  were  pieces  of  gold*  fo  called  froipti 
king  Darius,  and  ilamped  on  one  fide  with  the  figure  of  a^ 
archer,  Xemph,  IS  Plutarch* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Perfian  fleet,  under  Conon  the  Atheniaii 

and  Pharnabazus,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Pifander 

or  Pifandrus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Agefilaus,  ticzr  Cf^idos,  and 

reduced  all  the  iflands  and  cities  on  the  coad  of  Afia  under  the 

power  of  Perfia,  except  Se/Ios  and  Abydos,  Conon  then  obtained 

leave  to  go  with  a  fleet  and  money  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  AtbenSy 

which  Lyfander  had  deftroyed.     The  Lacedaemonians,  morti- 

'  fied  by  thefe  difaflers,  fent  Antalcidas  to  Tiribazus,  to  conclude 

a  peace  with  Artaxerxes  on  the  beil  conditions  he  could.     This 

was  done  upon  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  king.     By  thefe 

all  the  Greek  dates  of  Afia  were  again  made  fubje£l  to  Perfi^, 

.b.  C.  3(^3.     Conoii  having  objedled  to  this  peace,  .was  fent  for 

to  Sufa,  where  he  was  faid  to  have  been  fecretly  put  to  death  by 

(he  kiqg's  order.     But  aboi^t  this  authors  difFeri  Nepos  in  Cononf. 

Arta- 
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'  Aftaxerxes  now  tarncd  his  whole /orcc  againft  EVAGORAS, 
M^ho,  by  his  great  abilities,  had"  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  to- 
vereignty  of  Salamis  atid  mod  part  of  Cyprus.  An  army  of 
300,000  men  was  fc'nt  againft  him  under  Tiribazus.  Evaj»6ra8 
at  fir  ft  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery  and  fucccfs  j  being 
affifted  by  the  Athenians  under  Chabrias,  by  fliips  from  Tyre, 
•nd  from  Egypt ;  but  at  laft  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  obliged  to  capitulate.  He  reGgned  ail  his  other  pofleflionsi 
and  retained  only  the  fovcreignty  of  Salamisj  on  condition  of 
paying  a  fmall  tribute  to  Artaxences»  Diodor.  xr,  2,  3  >  4.  8.  & 
^  We  have  a  noble  euiogium  on  this  prince,  written  by  ir> 
crates  the  orator.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  NICOCLES, 
to  whom  that  orator  addrefied  an  excellent  diredJory  for  govern* 
ment.     Diodorus  relates  this  fa£l  otherwife,  xv.  47. 

After  the  reduAion  of  Cyprus,  Artaxerxes  undertook  an  ex* 
pedition  in  perfon  againft  the  Cadufians,  a  people  in  the  north 
of  Media,  between  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  who  had  ro* 
volted.  In  this  war  the  king  and  his  army  were  in  danger  of 
periihiog  for  want  of  provifions  \  but  the  ingenuity  of  Tiribazus 
extricated  him ;  and  the  Cadu(ian»  were  again  brought  under 
fubje£lion.  Here  DATAMES  the  Carian,  whom  Cornelius 
Nepos  extols,  chiefly  diftinguiflied  himfelf.  His  father  Camif* 
foresy  governor*  of  Leuco  Syria^  perilhcd  in  the  expedition.  Da- 
tames  fucceeded  his  father  in  that  government,  and  performed 
^n  different  occaGons  fignal  fervice  to  the  king:  but  being 
forced  into  rebellion  by  his  enemies,  he,  with  a  handful  of . 
men,  defeated  very  numerous  armies  fent  againft  him;  till  at 
laft,  being  decoyed  into  a  peace,  he  was  bafcTy  Gain  by  the  ar- 
tifice of  Mithridates,  the  fon  of  Ariobarzanes,  Nepos;  Dhdor* 

XV.  91. 

Artaxerz«s  next  fent  a  great  army  under  Pbarnabazus  and 
Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had  been  in  a 
ftate  of  revolt  for  a  confiderable  time,  firft  under  Achoris^  the  fon 
oi  Amyrtaus^  then  under  PfammuthiSy  who  reigned  only  one 
year;  after  him  under  Nepherotes^  who  reigned  only  four 
months  ;  and  then  under  MeiianehuSy  who  reigiicd  twelve  years. 
This  cxpec^ition,  after  various  turns  of  fortune^  finally  proved 
unfucceisful,  Dhdor.  xv,  2g*  41.  &  93.  The  advice  of  Iphi- 
crates not  being  followed,  he  left  the  army,  and  ret»nied  to 
Athens,  3.  43.  In  this  war  Agefjlaus  was  fent  to  the  affiftanc« 
of  Tachoo,  king  of  li^jjypt,  whom^  for  fome  offence,  he  de- 
pofcd,  mid  placc(i  Neft.inebus,  his  fon  or  coufin,  on  the  throne. 
But  authors  diiltr  about  this  faft,  Diodor,  xv.  9U.  &  93«i  Nep.  8. 

I  It 
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It  Is  certain  Agefilaus  died  in  returning;  from  this  expedition^ 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  lb.  (^  Plutarch,  in  Artax. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  there  were  via* 
lent  commotions  at  court  about  the  fuccefiion.  He  had  only 
three  fons  by  his  Queen,  Darius y  Ariafpes^  and  Ochus  5  but  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  by  his  concubines.  To  preclude  ail  difpute^ 
he  declared  DARIUS  his  fucceflbr,  and  invefted  him  with  the 
enGgns  of  royalty  in  his  own  lifetime.  But  Darius,  not  fati^ 
fied  with  this,  formed  a  plot  with  Tiribazus  and  others  to  feise 
alfo  the  power,  by  murdering  his  father.  They  were  juft  cMi 
the  point  of  executing  their  purpofe,  when  their  guilt  being  dc» 
tcfted,they  were  all  put  to  death,  Plutarch.  tsC  Jujlin.n.  1,  a. 

The  former  contentions  now  revived.  OCHUS  by  his  daring 
wickcdncfs  prevailed.  He  fo  frightened  Ariafpes  by  his  emit 
faries,  that  he  forced  him  to  poifon  himfelf.  He  caufed  Arjhmes^ 
^who  was  the  king*s  favourite  fon  although  born  of  a  concubine, 
and  univerfally  efteemed  for  his  virtues,}  to  be  poifoned.  Ar« 
tazerxes,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  thefe  atrocities,  AxtA  of 
a  broken  heart,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty* 
iixth  of  his  reign,  Plutarch.  Diodorus  fstys  he  reigned  paly 
forty- three  years,  xv.  93. 

Ochus  concealed  the  death  of  his  father  for  ten  monthtp 
tranfa£ting  every  thing  as  if  by  his  father's  authority.  He  etf^a 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  as  if  by  his  father's  order. 
He  aflumed  the  name  of  Artaxences ;  but  he  is  diftinguUbed  in 
hiftory  by  that  of  Ochus. 

Ochus  fupported  his  power  by  the  fame  wickednefs  *  and 
cruelty  by  which  he  acquired  it.  He  put  all  the  pririces  of 
the  royal  family  to  death,  and  every  perfon  of  whom  he  enter* 
tained  the  leaft  fufpicion.  Many  of  the  provinces  revolted ; 
but  they  were  foon  forced  %  fubmitj  by  the  treachery  of  the 
governors  to  one  another. 

AnTABAzus  alone,  governor  of  part  of  Afia  Minor,  made  a 
vigorous  teGftance,  firft  by  the  aHiilanc^  of  Chares,  the  A  the* 
nian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Thebans ;  but  being  deferted  by 
bothy  oiie  after  the  other,  he  fled  to  Philip  king  of  Macedon 
for  proteftioUf  Dlodor.  xvi.  34.  &  5a. 

Ochus  was  equally  fuccefsful  in  quelling  the  revolt  of  the 
Phoenician^  and  Cypriots,  who  were  fupported  by  Nedtanebus 
king  of  £gypt.  ^ed^anebus  had  fent  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
Phoenicians  a  body  of  Qreeks  under  MEN  FOR,  a  native  of 
Jlhodes  V  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  expelled  all  the  Per« 
fians  from  their  cquntry.  But,  upon  the  approach  of  the  army 
pi  Ochusj  Mentor  4^nvercd  up  the  city  Sidon  iuto  his  bandt. 

The 
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The  Sidonians  in  defpatr  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  h(m&9» 
and  fet  fire  to  them.  .  About  40,000  are  faid  to  b^ve  perilhed 
by  the  flames,  Diodor.  xvi.  45.  The  reft  of  the  PhGenicians, 
ftruck  with  terror  at  this  difafter,  fubmitted.  Mentor,  baring 
joined  the  Perfian  armyi  contributed  greatly  to  the  conqoeft  of 
Egypt.  Ne£lanebus  being  defeated,  and  giving  up  all  for  ioft» 
fled  into  Ethiopia.  Ochus  having  ravaged  the  country,  returned 
in  triumph  to  Babylon,  /i^.  5 1.  The  petty  kings  of  Cypros  had 
formerly  fubmitted.  There  were  at  this  time  no  fewer  than 
nine  kings  in  the  ifland,  every  chief  city  having  one.  Thefe 
.were  all  fubjedl  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  paid  him  tributCr 
A  4a.. 

Ochus  now  abandoned  himfelf  entirely  to  pleafure,  leaving 
the  .management  of  public  affairs  to  his  miniiters.  The  chief 
of  thefe  were  MENTOR,  and  BAGOAS  an  eunuch.  The 
latter,  being  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  provoked  by  the  cruelties 
.  C9;ercifed  by  Ochus  on  his  countrymen,  particularly  for  his  ha* 
ving  ilain  the  god  Apis,  JElian.  vu  8..,caufcd  him  to  be  poifoned 
.sa  xht  twenty  firft  year  of  bis  reign,  Diodor.  xvii.  5. 

^agoas  placed  ARSES,  the  you:f)geft  of  the  fons  of  Ochus, 
on  the  throne,  arrd  put  to  death  all  the  reft.  But  Arfes,  who 
^ivas-only  kin|;  ^n  name,  difcovering  marks  of  difritisfa£Uon, 
was4ilfo  aflailinated  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  R. 

Bagoas  next  raifed  to  the  throne  OARIUS)  called  CODO-' 
.  M ANNUS,  who  was  onlv  a  diftant  relation  to  the  royal  family^ 
Curt,  ii.  I.  But  finding  liim  not  fuQicientiy  compliant,  he  de- 
ternrincd  likewife  to  difpatch  him  by  poifon.  But  Darius 
being  apprifed  of  his  defign,  when  the  potion  was  brought  to 
him,  be  forced  Bagoas  himfelf  to  drink  it,  Diodor.  ib, 

Darius  pofiefied  feveral  qualities  worthy  of  a  crown,  bat 
wanted  thefagacity  and  refolution  requifite  for  the  difficult  part 
he  had  to  a£t.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  he  was  attacked 
ky  ALEXANDER  king  of  Macedon.  If  the  Perfians  had  fol- 
lowed  the  advice  of  MEMNON  the  Rhodian,  they  would  have 
avoided  an  engagement,  and  (lopped  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy, 
by  laying  wade  the  country  \  but  Arfttes^  fatrap  of  Phrygia,  op- 
pofed  this  opinion,  left  the  lands  of  his  own  province  (hould 
iufTer,  Diodor.  xviL  18.  After  the  defeat  at  Granlcus,  Sardis 
and  Ephefus  fubmitted  to  the  vi£lor  ;  but  Memnon  made  a  yi« 
gorous  defence,  firft  at  Miletus^  and  then  at  Halicarnajfux^ 
where  he  held  out  for  feveral  months  with  great  bravery  and 
fkill ;  but  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon  the  place,  whereupon 
all  the  Orcek  cities  iQ  Afia  decUred  for  Alexander* 

"  MemnoQ 
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Memnon  now  advifed  Darius  to  carrjr  the  war  Into  Mace- 
donia ;  which  propofal  being  approved  of,  he  himfelf  was  ap- 
potmed  to  put  it  in  execution.  Having  equipped  a  fleet  of  300 
fail»  and  put  on  board  a  great  number  of  land  forces,  he  reduced 
feveral'of  the  iflands,  and  by  bis  vigorous  conduA  raifed  fa 
great  expeAation,  that  the  Spartans  itnd  feveral  other^ftates  en- 
gaged, upon  his  arrival  in  Greece,  to  join  him.  But  Memnon 
being  foon  after  cut  off  by  difeafe  before  Mityiene^  which  he 
^^as  obliged  to  befiege,  this  enterprife  ^vas  dropt.  Darius  hav-« 
ing  no  other  XJeneral  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  the  charge  of 
profecuting  it,  he  therefore  now  directed  his  whole  attention 
to  provide  for  internal  defence :  but  all  his  plans  were  ill  con« 
certed  and  worL'e  executed  \  hence  his  reign  was  foon  brought 
to  a  fatal  period,,  and  with  it  terminated  the  Perfian  monarchy,. 
b.  C.  330.  after  it  had  laded  two  hundred  and  fix  years,  under 
thirteen  kings,  Cyrus ^  Cantbyfes^  Smerdis^  Darius  Hyjlafpisy 
JCerxes  /.,  Artaxerxes  Longimdnus^  Xerxes  IL^  Sogdianus,  Darius 
NothuSf  Artaxerxes  Mncmon,  Artaxerxes  Ocbus^  Arfes^  Darim 
Codamannus* 

The  Perfian  empire  had  long  been  on, the  decline.  The  ty- 
ranny of  its  government,  the  depravity  of  it&  princes,  the  oppref* 
Gon  of  xhtfatrXpa^  the  fl-ivery  of  the  peoj)^,  the  want  of  union 
among  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  thefe  and  other  cir* 
cumftances^  fcrved  to  precipitate  its  fall. 

Manners  and  Cujtoms  of  the  Petftans. 

The  crown  of  Perfia  was  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  de* 
pended  on  the  will  of  the  Tcignint»  prince.  The  power  of  the 
foYcrcign,  as  almoft  univerfally  in  the  eaft,  was  very  abfoliite^ 
Thofe  who  approached  him  prodr^ited  themfelvcson  the  ground, 
and  adored  him  as  a  divinity^,  Curt.  iti.  I2(  17.  ri*  6.  3.  viii|, 
5.  II. 

The 
f 

•  Thw  Canon  rerufed  to  He,  Jujitn  vi,  i\    froii  an  apptehfniion  (hat  it  would  be 

•fFeofive  to  bis  countrymen,  Nep-  ir.  3.     So  the  Lace  ia?mo:)iAai  Sperth'ia  and  Bulis^ 

Herodot.  ?ii.  136.}  and  Tima^Zrat  h  faid  to  have  octn  puniihed  capitally  by  the  Athe- 

ntans  for  fubmittroi;  to  It,  P'aL  Max.  v'l.  3.  ext.  a.     Ismenias  (be  Tbcban  artfully 

<Vaded  it,  jEt'tan^  !.  21.     Cytu^  ihc  youni^er  is  faid  10  have  put  two  perfoos  to  death* 

f /r  not  covering  their  bands  with  thcL*  ileeves  ia  his  prefence,  Xefwfbon*     T|;)e  ufual 

tide  of  addrefs  to  the  king  wan  Majhr  or  Lord  (^crTroTn^  ,  dtminus).     He  was  called 

the  Gfeat  King,  or  Kmg  0/  Kingt.     HoTif  great  feneration  was  paid  to  the  PerfiiA 

monarch,  we  may  judge  from  this  :  When  Xerzer,  in  crofling  horn  Europe  tQ  Aiia, 

after  bis  retreat  from  Greece,   was  oTertaken  by  a  ftorm,  and  the  pilo.t  declaring  chat 

all  muft  fcrifli  unlefi  the  velTel  wall  tightened  of  fome  or  the  paffengers,  feveral  of  the 

[*Cf  fians,  at  the  lci»;;'i  dcfirCf  after  baviag  adored  him,  leapt  into  the  fea.  Xerxes  upon 

landhig 
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Tlie  PerGahs  vrtxt  carefully  tr^ncd  to  be  foldiers.  The 
three  great.  Icflbns  the  youth  were  taught,  from  five  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  were,  to  ride,  to  (hoot  the  arrow,  and  to  fpeak 
tfuth,  'Herodotfi.  136.  In  tim^.of  war,  every  one,  if  requiredi 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  king  in  his  expeditions,  unlefa  difablcd 
by  age  or  infirmity,  under  pain  of  death  ♦. 

When  the  Perfians  went  to  war,  they  carried  with  them  their 
wives  and  children,  as  an  incenti«ve  to  courage,  Curt,  iii.  8.  i2» 
The  method  of  muftering  the  troops,  and  th^  order  of  their 
>aarch,  are  defcribed,  Herodot.  vii.  60,  &c. 

Before  the  Perfians  declared  war  on  any  nation,  they  fent 
ambailadors  to  demand  of  them  earth  and  water  as  a  token  of 
fubmiflionf,  Id.  v*  17.  vi.  48.  vii.  133. 

The  Perfians  credled  neither  (latues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars 
to  their  deities ;  coiTfidering  it  as  abfurd  to  confine  within  walls 
that  being  whofe  temple  is  the  univerfe,  (xui  omnia  deberent  i£i 
paieiitia^)  Cic.  legg.  it.  lo.     Accordingly  they  called  the  whole 

'  landing  presented  the  pilot  wi(b  a  golden  crown /or  his  prefervation,  b«t  ordered  him  t» 
W  i^headcd  for  having  caufed  the  death  of  fo  many  PerHant.  The  truth  of  this  how- 
ever is  doubted  by  Herodotus,  viii.  iiS.  The  punifiiment  infilled  on  chofe  gttiltyof 
trcafon,  i^  too  (hocking  lo  be  defcfibed,  Plmtarthm  in  Artaxtnus^ 

*  When  Datiot  was  about  to  fet  out  againft  the  Scythians,  OehMKmt^  a  Periiaa 
nebtoman,  who  had  his  three  (bns'in  the  amy,  ic^neAed  that  one  of  them  might  be 
left  to  comfort  him  in  his  old  age,  Darius  Ciid  be  would  leave  them  aH,  aad  imtpe- 
ncely  ordered  them  to  be  (Iain,  Eorod§t,  iv.  84  ;  Sentea  tie  Jrs^  iii.  r6*  Thosalfo 
Scfxes  behaved  to  another  nobleman,^ ^.  349.  Herod,  vii.  27.  &  39.  j  Semec.  Hid.  17. 

The  arms  of  the  Perfians  were  a  thick  tiars  or  head-piece  ^  a  coat  of  mail,  ■  cover- 
ing for  the  thighs  and  tegs,  a  target  (f^errs),  below  it  a  quiver  hung ;  a  lirge  bow  and 
arrows  of  rccd^  a  (hort  fwori  or  fcimitar  (aniukfi)y  hanging  from  a  belt  on  the 
nght  th<gh,  Herodot.  vii.  6t.  The  hories  alfo,  in  different  parts  of  their  body, 
were  covered  with  brafs  (equi  cmtspkra£Sj»  The  Perfians  chsdiy  excelled  la  fight* 
ing  on  horfeback }  they  alio  fought  from  chariots.  Cyrus  is  faid  to  have  aauodooed 
the  ufe  of  chariots  armed  mth  fcyrbes,  Xeiiopham,  Cyrofnfd.yw.fn.  ButDiodonia 
Sieolus  nientions  lo^ooo  of  tbefe  long  be/ere  in  the  army  of  Ntnia»  ii.  $. 
The  Perfians  had  a  ciirioua  method  of  communicaiiiig  intclligeacey  particularly  ta 
rimo  of  war,  by  inems  of  tofcbcs  on  watcK-towcrs»  whick  Polybius  defieribcH 
s.  39*  &«• 

^  The  Stythfam  feat  in  retmn  to  Darius,  a  birdt  a  moufe,  a  frog,  and  fivt  ar* 
fowt ;  intimating)  that  unlefa  the  Perfians  could  fly  through  the  air  like  birdsy  go 
under  the  ground  like  mice,  or  plunge  into  the  fens  like  hogt,  they  muA-  perifb  by 
thofe  arrows,  Herodot,  it.  13%.  The  ambaffadors  fent  by  Darius  to  Athens  and  Sparta 
to  demand  fubmifBon,  were  xn  the  one  place  thrown  into  a  deep  ditchy  and  in  tke  other 
-3f>to  a  well)  that  these  they  might  find  earth  and  water  ;  on  wh'ch  account  Xerxca 
lent  no  ambafl^dors  before  he  made  war  on  them.  Id.  vii.  133*  The  Lacedxmooiana 
being  afterwards  alarmed  by  unfavourable  omens,  and  imagining  ir  was  for  this  criaae, 
fent  two  men,  SpertHet  and  BuUt^  who  undertook  to  go  voluntarily  to  Snfa.  to  atooc 
^  it  by  their  death  j  but  Xerxes  gcAcroufly  dediaed  cxt6ticg  it,  and  dtfiDuTad  tbcai 
la  f4fcty>  iSfr.  136. 

expanfe 
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I 

( 
txpanfe  of  heaven  Jupiter,  Herodot*  1.  131.     For  this  reafoiii  at 

the  infligation  of  the  Magi^  or  prteRs,  Xerx'c5  is  feid  to  have 

burnt  the  temples  of  the  Greeks*^  Cic.  legg.  ii.  10.  fee  p.^612. 

They  worfhipped  chiefljr  the  fun  under  the  name  of  Altthras^ 

as  an  emblem  of  the  deity  f* 

*  The  chief  do£)riae  of  the  Ma^ri  was,  that  there  are  two  principles  or  laptnne 
divinities,  at  continual  variance  with  each  other  ;  the  one  the  caufe  of  a^ll  good,  and 
the  other  the  caufe  of  ail  evil.  The  foimer  w<<s  icpiefented  by  light,  and  called 
Ya^jtn  of  QrmuJSy  by  the  Greeks  OtAMAsniisj  the  lattftr  was  rcprciented  bf 
darknefsy  and  called  Ahrttman^  by  the  Greeks  Anmarm,  The  author  of  this  do6rine 
IS  faid  to  have  been  ZOROASTER  ^.—ftres,  tttn.  xxx.  i.  Dhgen.  Lort,  prt^m.  *. 
Jufi'm.  \.  I,  But  or  hers  fay  i  hat  Zoroafter  only  refurmeti  the  mjgian  f)it«m,  in  the 
time  of  Dariu^  HytUfpIs,  and  taught  that  there  was  a  principle  fupetior  to  the  r.ther 
two,  one  fupieme  Being,  who  created  60th  light  and  darknefs,  Uy<itf  4e  refig.  v^* 
Pert.  The  tinte  however  when  this  philofophcr  fl  mriflied  is  uncertain^  Plin.  &  Lmttt. 
Hid,  Pliny  fays  th&t  ZoroaOer  was  the  only  perfon  that  fmHed  the  H.ft  day  he  was 
hwn^  vii.  1 6. 

-f-  Herodotus  fays  that  they  called  Veons  Mttra ;  and  that  they  alfo  worffiipped  the 
sri0>n  and  the  earth,  firir',  warer,  and  the  winds.  They  prayed  not  only  for  themfeJves, 
but  alfo  for  the  whole  Perfian  nation,  and  particularly  for  the  king.  Wi.hvu;  a  prieft 
no  legal  facrifice  cmld  be  performed ;  and  after  tarrying  a  Iktk,  he  carried  oft  the 
ie/h,  and  ufeJ  it  for  what  purpofe  he  pleafed,  lb,  11%* 

The  Perflans  obferved  their  birth-day  with  perticular  folemnity.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  vomit  or  make  water  publicly.^  What  it  was  indecent  to  do,  it  was  unlaw, 
ftti  to  mention.  The  ba(eft  crime  was  to  tell  a  lie,  and  next  to  that  to  contraft  debt, 
bec^ufe  this  ufu^lly  leads  to  falfehood.  There  was  aifo  tx\  zSlvm  ft  r  ingru:Jiu<le« 
They  confulted  about  matters  of  the  giesteft  importance  over  their  cups,  and  deter- 
Biined  them  next  day  whcnfober,  /(.  133*  as  the  GermanS| /er^.  564.  Whetiequjls 
met  they  kiiTed  ore' another:  if  one  of  them  waaa  Ittde  inferior,  they  kiffcd  ono 
another  on  the  check  \  if  greatly  inferior,  he  fell  down  and  worfliipped  the  other*. 
Neighbourhood  was  confidered  as  a  ftrong  btond  of  connection.  They  were  however 
fond  of  foreign  cuftoms,  and  borrowed  luxuries  from  all  quarters.  Xerxes  even 
propolcd  a  reward  to  the  pcrfon  who  Ihould  invent  a  aew  pieafurei  C2t.  Tv/r.  v.  7.  | 
VdL  Max,  ix.  I.  3. 

Next  to  bravery  in  war,  having  a  numerous  offspring  was  mofl  highly  efteen*.ed  ^ 
and  to  fuch  the  king  annually  fent  prefents,  Herodvt,  i.  136.  No  one  was  punilhei 
for  the  Brft  fault,  or  fuffered  capitally  for  one  crime.  The  ancient  Babylonians  did 
tiot  ofe  phyficians ;  but  the  fick  were  carried  into  t\it  forum  or  public  place,  and  ^ch 
as  palTed  were  nbliged  to  flop,  and  declare  if  they,  or  any  of  their  acquaintances,  had 
ever  been  afft€tt6  with  the  fame  difeafe,  and  what  had  given  them  relief,  Ji^roJte.  u 
197.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  after  being  bedaubed  with  wax,  were  interred.  T^ofo 
of  the  Magi  were  not  buried  till  they  had  firft  been  expofed  to  be  torn  by  wild  beatts, 
Jb.  140. ;  Ck,  Tufc,  i.  45*  The  Hyrcanians  are  faid  to  have  publicly  mainuined  do^ 
for  that  purpofe,  U,  •     ,  *    ^  y 

It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  at  Babylon,  on  a  certain  day,  to  afTemble  fuch  virgiaa 
as  were  marriageable,  and  difpofe  of  them  in  marriage  tor  money ;  firtt  the  moft 
beautiful  to  the  highelt  bidder,  and  then  thofe  who  were  lefs  coiaely.  Thd  money 
thus  coUeded  was  given  to  thofe  who  married  the  ill-favoured ;  and  each  of  thefb 
virgins  was  given  to  the  man  who  agreed  to  take  her  with  the  fmallefl  fum.  Tbaa 
the  rich  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  fancy,  and  the  more  ordinary  kxiitinf 
ptx>cared  hufbands;  which  excellent  cuftom  Herodotus  fays  d<d  not  exift  iniiis  time, 
HerotUt,  t.  196.  Every  married  vroman  was  obliged  once  in  her  lite  tti  proAituts 
berfetfi  the  temple  of  Venus,  called  by  the  Aflyrians  MyFttta,  to  a  Araoger,  te 
whatever  fum  of  money  the  ftranger  agreed  to  give,  which  was  confecrated  te  tne 
goddefsy  lb,  199.  The  fame  cuftom  is  faid  to  have  prevailed  in  Cypras*  Strsim 
xvi.  74  5« 

BABYLON, 
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BABYLON,  long  the  moft  cclcbratcti  city  in  the  WdrM, 
Plin.  y\u  a6.  is  faid  to  have  been  buiit  by  Semiratnis,  DmUt* 
ii.  7.  Strab.  xvi.  princ.  Herodotus  afcribcs  to  her  only  the 
conftruftion  of  a  mound  for  confining  the  Euphrates,  i.  184. 
Eufebius  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Nimrod,  increafed 
by  Belus,  and  adorned  chiefly  by  Nebuchadnezzar  *,  Pr^par. 
ix.  41. 

The  walls  were  built  of  large  bricks,  cemented  with  bitu- 
men, a  pitchy  fubdance,  which  iffues  out  of  the  earth  in 
that  country^  S/rab,  xvi.  p.  743.  and,  as  Herodotus  informs 
QS,  was  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  banks  of  a  foiall 
river  called  IS^  which  runs  into  the  Euphrates.  The  walls  were 
iUrrounded  with  a  broad  deep  ditch,  out  of  which  the  earth 
had  been  taken  for  making  the  bricks,  Herodot,  i.  1 79.  This 
ditch  was  filled  with  water. — Babylon,  as  being  defended  by 
brick  walls,  is  called  by  Juvenal,  ajigulis  mtwita  urbs^  x.  171. 
The  towers  on  the  walls  were  only  250,  feveral  places  being 
furrounded  by  marflies,  and  therefore  fui&ciently  fecure  without 
towers,  Diodor.  ib.  There  were  an  hundred  g^tes,  twenty- 
five  on  each  fide,  all  of  folid  brafs,  Herodot.  ib.;  I/aiob^  xlv.  2. 
from  which  ftraight  ftreets  lan,  interfefling  one  another, 
through  the  whole  city,  and  dividing  it  into  a  certain  number 
of  di(lin£l  fquares.  Round  thefe  fquar-es,  towards  the  (Ireets^ 
ftood  the  houfes,  not  contiguous^  but  feparated  by  certain 
intervals,  all  built  three  or  four  ftorics  high.  The  fpacc  in 
the  middle  of  each  fquarc  was  void  of  houfes,  and  laid  out 
in  gardensj  or  employed  for  other  purpofesj  Curt.  v.  4.  f.  i .  26* 


•  The  circumference  of  the  walls,  according  to  Hlodnrus,  was  360  ftadia  pr  365 
to  anfwer  to  the  days  of  the  year  ;  the  breadth  was  fufficient  to  let  lix  chariots  go 
ahreaft ;  the  height  he  does  not  fpecify,  but  only  fays,  \t  was  incredibly  great,  ii.  7. 
H|  however  remarks,  that  Tome  made  the  height  only  50  cubits,  and  the  breadth  a 
little  more  than  fulHcient  to  let  two  carriages  pafs  one  another,  Heroducus  fays,  that 
the  form  of  the  city  was  a  fquare,  the  extent  of  each  fide  i£o  Aadia,  or  is  miies,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  whole,  4?o  ftadia,  or  60  miles;  the  neignt  200  rov^I  cubits, 
and  the  thtcknefs  50  cubits,  i.  178.  Pliny  follows  Herodotus,  but  makes  the  height 
^00  feet,  and  the  breadth  50  feer,  inflead  of  cubits ;  he  adds,  that  each  foot  v^as  three 
inches  more  than  the  Roman  foot,  vi.  26-  as  Herodotus  obfervcs,  that  a  royal  cubic 
was  three  inches  more  than  an  ordinary  one;  fo  that  the  cubit  of  Herodotus  and  the 
foot  of  Pliny  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  foppofrd  to  be  equivalent.  Sirabo 
makes  the  circumference  385  fiadla,  the  thicknefs  cf  the  walls  32.  feet  \  the  height 
between  the  towers  50  cubits,  of  the  towers  themfelves,  60  cubits  \  and  the  way  on 
the  top  of  the  walls  wide  enough  to  let  two  carriages  pafs  00c  acothcr  with  eafey  xvi* 
738*    Curtius  nearly  agrees  with  Strabo,  r«  4*  <**  i-  :c. 
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The  hoofes  werp  hot  "built  clofc  to  the  walls,  but  at  the  dtf- 
tance  of  two  plethra,  Dhdpr.  ii.  T.Jin,  (ftrejpatmm  nniwjugeris^  s 
Curt*  ibid.)  about  two  hundred  feet. 

The  river  Euphrates  flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  cltf» 
from  north  to  fouth ;  over  which  there  was  a  bridge,  five  fta* 
dia  long  and  thirtjr  feet  broad  *,  JDipdbn  tb»  There  were  two 
palaees,  one  at.  each' end  of  the  bridge,  which  commanded  a 
▼icw  of  the  whole  ci^^  Diodor.  ibid*  That  on  the  eaft  fide  ^ 
the  river  was  called  ri)e  old  P^laccy  thirty  ftadia  or  three  mi)ct 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  compafs ;  and  that  on  the  weft^ 
the  new  Pa/ace,  fixty  ftadia  or  feven  miles  and  a  half  in  compafs* 
Thefe  two  palaces  communicated  with  one  another  by  a  vault 
built  under  the  channel  of  the  river  f » 

Adjoining 

*  But  the  river  here  (tccordiAS  to  Strabo»  xn.  73S.)  yfu  only  one  ftadiam  or  for* 
lOBg  braad ;  coafeqoently  the  bridge  coald  hardly  be  fo^inucb  longer. 

f  Be&re  the  ^idge  aod  rhit  yaolt  could  be  builr^  it  wm  neceflbry  to  divert  the 
courfe  of  the  river^  and  leave  its  chaonel  dr|u  For  thit  parpoiby  a  vaft  lake  »-ia  do^ 
abote  Babyfen  weft  from  the  river,  of  a  fquare  fonn»  300  ftadi*  ^  Vi  ^^^  every 
wty*  aod  35  £tti  deep,  Dlcdor,  ii.  91  Herodotor  makes  iu  circunfercnce  only  426 
ftadia,  or  $24  miles»  i.  iSs*  Into  this  Icke  tfie  waters  of  the  river  were  made  to  flow 
by  aft  artificial  cAnal,  dU  the  biidge  and  other  works  were  finiihed  \  which  Diodonia 
kifbrtoa  os  wis  effeded  in  an  incredibly  ihort  time,  ik  Then  the  river  was  again  per. 
aaittod  to  flow  in  its  ofoal  channeL  The  lake  however  was  ftill  preferved,  not  only  to 
|rrevent  the  city  aod  adjoining  cottntry  ftom'bebg  overflowed  by  the  annual  inaot^atlons  . 
•f  the  river^-  but  alfo  to  ferve  tsa  great  refervoir  for  eontaining  water  through  the 
whole  year,  which  being  let  oat  by  fluices,  wai  conveyed  through  fmnll  canals  over  the 
circumjacent  land*  to  a  great  extent:  hence  their  amasing  fertility,  which  ia  celebrated 
by  many  authors.  They  generally  produced  at  leaft  an  hundred  fold,  fometimes  three 
boadred  fold.  Htrwht,  i.  193*  A  branch  of  the  Euphrates  joined  the  Tigris^  wh^re 
Nineveh  flood,  ih.  and  afterwards  Seleocia,  Plin.  v.  24.  It  feparaced  from  the  main 
ilrtam  at  a  pbue  called  Zeugma,  ii.  As  the  Tigris  ran  in  lower  ground  than  the 
Eophratet,  there  were  ievcral  canals  firom  the  latter  to  the  former,  Arnau,  vii.  and 
from  each  of  theie  numerous  fmaller  canals  were  cur,  Foli^b,  ix.  35.  In  this  manner 
t^  corn-fields  were  watered,  for  it  rains  very  little  in  Afiyria,  HeroJot,  ihid. 

To  fecure  the  comtry  round  Babylon  yet  more  firom  the  danger  of  iaundatioos,  there 
were  great  banks  laifed  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  Herodot,  i.  185.  V^itbin  the  city, 
on  each  fide  of  the  river,  was  a  quay  and  an  high  wall  built  of  brick  and  bitumen,  of 
the  fame  diicknefs  with  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  thefe  two  oppofite  walls,  at  the  end 
of  every  ftreet,  were  gates  of  brafs,  and  from  them  defceats  by  fteps  down  to  the  river. 
Tbefe  gates  were  open  in  the  day-time  and  fiiut  at  night,  Htrodot*  i.  180.  185.  &  x86. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  the  old  palace,  ftood  the  temple  of  Belus,  of  a  fquare 

fenny  two  furlongs  every  way.    In  the  middle  of  the  temple  was  a  folid  tower  built 

of  brick  aod  bituoicn,  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  Babel» 

'mentioned,  jtr«a.  xi.  4.  Jb  9*)  a  furlong  in  length  and  breadth  at  the  foundation ;  alfo 

a  furlong  or  fix  boadred  and  fixty  feet  in  height,  StrtA.  xvi.  738.  It  confided  of  ctgfat 

fquare  towett,  one  above  another,,  gradually  decreafing  in  breadth,  which,  with  the 

winding  of  tbc  flabt  fiom  the  top  to  the  bottom  on  the  outfide,  gave  it  the  refeB« 

^  blaaice  of  a  iqnare  pyramid,  aa  Strabo  calls  it,  ihU.    On  the  top  of  this  tower  was  an 

*  afartfoeat,  pfopwly  fitted  up,  for  making  aflronoiiucal  obfervatlonSft    Hero  alio  were 

S  i  tlHM 


Adjoining  to  the  new  palace  oi;  the  citadel,  Diodcr,  n.  rc. 
were  the  famous  hanging  gardens,  (pennies  horti,)  according  to 
Pliny,  XXX.  4.  f.  19.  the  work  of  Semiramis  or  Cyrus:  acqord« 
ing  to  Cuniufl,  V.  5.  f.  V.  I.  35.  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  ib,  the 
vork  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  leigned  at  Babylon,  to  gratify  his 
wife,  who  being  a  PerCan  by  birth,  regretted  the  want  of  thpfe 
jRroodaand  groves  to  which  flie  had  been  accuftomed  *• 
.    So  great  was  the  opulence  of  the  country  around  Babylon, 
that  it  furniihed  one  third  of  the  contribution  impofed  on  the 
whole  empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king  and  his  army, 
Hirodet.  i.  792.     After  Cyrus  overturned  the  AiTyrian  empire, 
fb^  19 E.  Babylon  funk  in  its  importance,  as  the  FerGan  kings 
ufually  refided  at  Sufa,  Perfepolis,  orEcbat^a.     Whe&  Dari- 
us reduced  Babylon  by  the  contrivance  of  Zopyrus,  he  demo- 
liihed  its  walls  and  gates.  Id.  iii.  159.     Alexander  the  Great 

f 

three  iUluct  of  folid  gold,  one  of  tbem,  naniely  that  r»f  Jupireror  BeluSt  A>rty  fnt 
bigh^  and  weighing  one  iboufand  Babylonic  txicncsi  DkJkr.  n.  9.  conoputed  to  have 
'been  woitb  above  three  xfilJlions  of  our  money.  Herodotus  rrprefenta  ihii  flatoe  of 
Jupiicr  as  noc  quite  To  large,  i.  xSg*  The  v^'hole  weight  0/  the  fiatues  and  decora- 
tioos  msoiioned  by  Dioiiorus  Stulut  is  eftimatcd  at  above  tweoty.ooe  millieos  Sterling. 
Xerxes,  upon  bis  return  from  bit  Grecian  expedition,  is  faad  to  have  plundered  aa4 
dci»o)iihed  this  temple ;  Strah,  ikid*  HcnJot.  i.  183. ;  but  ^liiA  gives  a  difiereot 
account  of  this  matter,  xili«  3.  Alexander  attempted. lo  repair  it,  but  waa  prevented 
by  death,  StraK  ik,  Plioy  fayt  that  the  temple  of  Bdus  was  ftaoding  in  bia  tixsCf 
vi.  i6.'  f.  30.      ""  f 

*  This  king<^f  Syiia  or  A/T^ria,  we  are  told  bjr  Jofephus,  on  the  aurhorhy  of  Be- 
ffofus,  Ant.yud*  X.  ii.  &  unira  Afi^n.  i.  19.  p.  1044.  was  Kebuchadnezur,  who 
reared  this  ftru^^ure  Xo  pUafe  his  wife,  who  came  from  Media.  The  iKnsi  account  he 
fays  is  confirmed  by  Megafth&ies  and  Philottrltus. 

'  Thcie  gardens  are  faid  to  have  contained  a  fquarc,  extending  four  plethia  or  four 
hundred  feet  on  each  fide.  Strabo  fays  iour  vXsv«  otjugira,  xvi.  738.  Tbey  con- 
Ailed  of  terraces  rifing  one  above  another,  like  the  feits  of  a  theatre,  and  carried  up  to 
the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  city  i  the  afcent  from  terrace  to  terrace  being  by  ficps 
ten  fret  wide.  Th«  terras  *i  were  fupported  on  arches,  ftrengthened  by  walh  twenty- 
two  feet  chick.  The  arch  which  Supported  the  higbeft  terrace  was  fifty  cubiu  high. 
This  terrace  lay  next  to  the  Euphrates,  and  had  in  it  a  refervoir,  to  which  water  W 
raifed  from  the  river  by  nnaans  of  an  enginr,  and  whence  the  ga^deos  on  the  lower  ter- 
races were  fupp'ied*  Over  the  arches  wbich  fuppotted  ejch  terrace  waa  6rfllaida 
flooring  of  large  flones,  Gxteen  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad  ;  above  this  a  layer  of  ttt^ 
mixed  with  a  great  quaniiiy  of  bitumen  ;  ahovc  ibis  a  double  row  of  bricks  cemented 
wirb  plafter  J^^ypfo)  ^  and  Over  all  ihcfe  were  thick  Hicets  of  lead,  to  present  the 
moiflure  from  finking  through.  Above  thefe  was  laid  a  fufficient  depth  of  earth  i¥ 
the  tallell  trers  to  cake  root  in.  7'his  ground  bc:ng  leve'Ied,  was  planted  with  t\\  fort* 
•f  trees;  fo  that  ihefe  terraces  rifing  gradually  above  one  another  towards  the  river* 
had  at  a  dii^ance  the  appearanre  of  a  wot.dy  mountain,  iorermixi-d  with  the  mod  beau- 
tiful PiOwcVs  and  plants  0'  all  kinds.  la  the  fp^ces  betueen  the  aichcs  ««ere  various 
_mafynificcnt  apattm^ntiy  comm^ndinp  an  cxienfivc  pi>fp'^,  Diodor,  Gf  C«'/.  M*  The 
de:cripiu>n  oi  Strabo  is  I'omeAbat  diile;eor,  xvi.  7^8. 
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propofcd  to  rrftore  it  to  hi  femer  greatiiefs>  by  making  it  the 
feat  of  hU  empire.  After  his  death  it  Wat  negle£ted  by.the 
Macedonians ;  efpecially  after  SeUucup  Nicat&r  built  SeJeuciet 
oa  the  Tigris,  at  the  diftance  onljr  of  three  hundred  ftadia  or 
thirty-feven  miles  and  a  half  froni  Babylon,  ;Pliny  fays  ninety 
miles,  vi.  26.  where  he  and  his  fucccflbr  fixed  their  rcfidence  i 
So  that  Strabo  fays  in  his  time  Babylon  was  in  a  great  meafure 
deferted,  Hid*  His  contemporary  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that 
only  a  fmall  portion  of  it  was  then  inhabited,  and  that  moft 
places  within  the  walls  were  cultivated  with  the  plough,  u.  9» 
To  the  fame  purpi)fe  Pliny,  vi.  26.  and  Paufanias,  viii.  33. 
Scarcely  any  ?e(li|>es  of  Babylon  now  remain ;  fo  that  the  pre- 
didions  concerning  it  recorded  in  fcripture  have  literally  been 
fulfilled,  J^aL  xiii.  19.  &c.  xiv.  a?.  &c« 


'Modern  Divifions  of  Asia. 

ASIA  may  be  divided  into  fix  parts :  Turkey  *,  Arabia,  Pcr- 
fia,  India,  China,  and  Tartary. 

I.  TUR. 

*  The  goTernment  of  Turkty  is  nothing  but  »  pure  military  dcTpotifm.  The  fo* 
Vertign  U  cftlled  the  SULTAN,  the  Grand  Sngnior^  the  Grand  Turk,  or  Emteror  tf. 
the  turU  \  his  prime  mioifter,  the  Grand  Vtxur^  his  chief  fecretary,  Rett  iffgods  \ 
the  principal  judge,  Cadi-eUafiar,  or  CadiLe/klerf  i.  e.  the  judge  of  the  army,  who 
appvints  the  inferior  Qtdit  it  Judges;  the  chief  prieft  is  cal:ed  Mufti ;  the  goverooffi 
of  provinces,  Pacbai  or  Bajba'zoi^  u  bo  are  appointed  by  the  Visier  \  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army.  Captain  Pacba,  of  the  fleet.  Captain  Bajfa,  The  council  whofe 
advice  the  Sulun  ufu  lily  follows  in  the  admintftration  of  affairs,  is  called  the  Divan* 

The  Sultan  fucceeds  partly  by  inheriunce,  and  partly  by  the  nominailm  of  his  pre- 
decefibr.  He  rules  with  the  fame  ahfolute  comtnand  at  the  general  of  an  army,  and 
delegates  his  whole  power  to  the  v<'ri<^ut  officers  whom  he  employs  ;  firft  to  the  Vixier^ 
the  Vizier  to  the  Pjcha,  and  he  to  h'M  fubdelegates,  under  the  names  of  MatfalloM^ 
Kaitm-Makam,  Aga^  Dtlbefie^  ^c.  The  Sultan  confidert  all  hit  f^jcAs  as  flavet, 
whoie  lives  and  propertift  are  at  his  difpofal.  There  is  no  diverficy  of  rank,  boC  what 
is  derived  from  iiieing  employed  in  the  ffrvice  of  the  Soita^i.  The  only  checks  to  def- 
porifni  in  Turkey  arife  fiom  its  own  chief  fupports,  the  force  of  fuper^tion  and  the 
terror  of  the  army. 

The  provinces  are  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  diftri£frt,  each  governed  by  a 
Patka  or  viceroy,  who  is  invefted  wich  unlimited  power.  Thus  Syria  is  divided  into 
five  governments  or  Pachaiies^  ufually  called  from  the  city  where  the  Patha  resides,  th« 
Pachitic  oijileppOf  of  Tnpoii,  of  S^dtf  (anciently  Sidon,)  lately  remoTed  to  ^rr, 
(anciently  Ac9  or  ttplcmais,)  of  Dantafcusy  and  of  Gafta,  Gonunonly  called  the  Pa- 
chahc  of  Paleftine.  This  divjfion  was  nrft  made  by  SELIM  I.  who  took  Syiia  froin 
the  Mamiouks;  but  ih;  Umits  of  thefe  Pachalica  have  ohen  vailedi  thovgb  their  ga« 
r>*fal  extent  has  always  been  the  fame. 

■ALEPPO  is  fituate  in  the  m>ddle  of  an  immcnre  plain,  which  extends  from  the 
OrODtes  to  the  £ uphrates ;  fuppofcd  tp  contain  ico,ooo  inhabitants^  but  fomcmaka 
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.  I.  TURKEY  in  ASIA  is  aboat  i ooo  miles  l<mg,  and  Socr 
broad  \  between  a8  and  4^^  deg.  N.  lat.  and  27  and  46  deg.  E* 
]pnr  and  contains  tht  foUowing  countries : 

I.N  A- 

«  • 

the  num!>er  only  one  half. ANTIOCH  ii  now  in  a  very  niinourfbte,^  coofiftios 

only  of  mttd-walie«l  houfet,  covered  wirh  ftraw.  It  now  ftands  on  the  footfacro  bank 
of  tiie  Oit>otes,  aboot  ihc  leagues;  or  etgfateeik  mites  from  ici  mooth.  It  fermerly 
Aood  011  the  Aoitk  biuijc.  This  river  it  hete  about  forty  paces  broad,  and  at  Aleppo 
but  a  faeall  ftceam. 

'  TRIPOLI  is  (ituate  on  the  river  JCmiif^y  aBoot  a  mile  from  its  rooath,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Le&MM.— —  Amdng  the  moontainkof  LebaHonltve  a  brave  people  called  the 
Vrufn  i  adjoioing  to  them  tht'Mamutet^  who  are  Chriftians  in  the  eommunioa  of  ibe 
church  of  Rome  }  and  north  of  tbefe  the  Aiifaruuu^  whofe  religion  is  fimilar  to  that 
o?  the  Drufes,  a  mixture  of  Paganifm  and  Mahometanifin.  Tliefe  ilates  pay  an 
shoual  tribute  to  the  Torksi  hot  enjoy  their  own  laws^  not  being  MjeBC  to  the 
Tarklih  Pachas.  Thejr  are  ruled  bjr  their  own  Shaiki  or  Bmin,  i.  e.  nobkmei»  er 
defcendants  from  princes,  who  poflfefs  a  limited  authority,  fimilar  to  that  of  chicis 
in  the  patriarchal  ages.  Every  one  lives  in  a  perfeft  fecority  of  his  life  and  piopcityt 
^The  men  coltivace  their  lands  and  vineyards,  and  the  women  perform  all  domeftjc 
offices*  In  cafes  of  great  importance,  as  concerning  |feace  or  war,  the  Emmr  or  fove- 
reign  muft  convoke  a  general  aflembly,  and  lay  before  it  the  ftate  of  his  affairs.  Hoe 
every  Shaik,  and  every  peribn  who  has  any  repuurion  for  courage  or  underftandmg,  is 
intitled  to  give  his  foffrage ;  fo  thaf  this  gownment  may  be  coniidcicd  as  a  weH  pro- 
portioned mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,-  and  democracy.  The  Turks  have  made 
repeated  attempts  to  reduce  thefe  fliCes  to  abfolute  fubjedtion,  but  without  foccefs. 
Their  courage  and  mountains  have  hitherto  proteAed  them.  The  Dmfes  are  remark- 
ab!e  for  their  hofpitaiity.  When  they  have  once  admitted  a  perfon  to  their  houie,aod 
fet  before  him  heMd  and  folt,  nothing  can  make  them  violate  this  fACied  pledge  of 
friendihip. 

SAIO-E  (anciently  Sidun)  extends  t)ong  the  fea-<hore  aboot  600  paces,  la  breadth 
1 5OV     It  is  a  confidsrable  trading  town,  being  the  chief  emporium  of  Oaatajfcus^  and  the 
interior  country.     It  has  on  the  fouth  fide  a  fmall  fort  on  an  eminence,  and  on  the 
north-wed  a  c^ille,  built  in  the  fea,  eighty  paces  from  the  main  land,  to  which  it  i) 
joined'  by  arches.     The  inhabitants  amount  to  5000,  ««hofe  chief  employment  u  the 
roanufa^ure  of  cotto^.'-— Six  leagues,  or  eighteen  miles  to  the  fjutli  of  Saide,  (two 
hundred  ftadia,  Strah*  xvi.  757.)  is  the  village  SOUR,  (anciently  TYRE,)  concain- 
«ng  only  fifty  or  Axty  poor  families,  which  live  on  the  produce  of  their  little  grounds, 
and  a  tritiing  nHiery  3  fltuate  on  a  peninfula,  which  projef^s  from  the  ihore  into  the 
fe4,  in  the  form  of  a  millet  with  an  oval  head.     This  bead  js  a  folid  rock,  covered 
wttba  brown  cultivable  eatth,  which  forms  a  fmall  plain  of  about  Soo  pac»s  long,  by 
4,00  broad*     The  ifthmus,  which  joins  thi«  plain  to  the  continent,  is  of  pure  fea  land. 
This  difference  of  (oil  renders  the  ancient  infular  ftate  of  the  plain,  before  Alexander 
joined  it  to  the  Acre  by  a  mole,  very  vifible.  (Sce^rr«^.  xvi.  756%  $  Ftin*  v.  f  9>/*  17<  1 
DioJor,  xvii.  40  — 48.  ;  Curt,  iv.  2.)  The  fca,  by  covering  this  nio!e  with  fand,  has 
enlarged  it  with  fucccflive  accumulations,  and  formed'  the  prefeift  ifthmus.     Fiom 
Tyre  to  Sidon  the  ground  is  very  level.     About  four  hundred  ftadia,  Sfrak.  xvi.  756* 
or  fifty  miles  north  of  Saide,  near  the  foot  of  mount  Lebanon^  is  BAiaovT,  (anciently 
fferytutf  Bipur^ct)  tJE^e  emporium  of  the  Drufes,  and  Mironttes,  ^here  they  export  their 
cottons  and  Alks,  chiefly  to  Cairo  ;  whence  they  receive  in  return  rice,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  fpede.       This  commerce  maintains  near  6000  perfons.— — Nine  leaguei,  or 
t^ienty-feven  miles  to  the  footb  of  Sour,  is  the  city  o(  ACRE,  (anciently  ji^e^  Ac9  v. 
Acco  :  called  afterwards  Ptolxmais,  StraS*  xvi.  758.  ;  PiW*  v.  19. ;  Diodor^  xix.93>) 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  extremity  oi  mount  C  ARM  EL,  which  is  a  flattened  cone  and 
very  rocky,  about  aeoo  feet  hi^h^  In  the  C9antry  of  ancient  Galilee.  Actt  wu  a  place 
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Chief  Towns* 
u  Natolia,  Smyrna,  Trcbbond. 

2.  GsoKQiAy  Teflis. 

3«  TuRCouANiA,  Erzerum. 

4.  Stria^  Aleppo,    Antioch,   Tripoli^ 

Damafcut,  Jerufalem. 
;.  DiAABEc,  Diarbec,  MoufuL 

i>  CuRDisTAN,  Nineveby  Betlis. 

7.  Eyraca,  or  Iraca  Arabic,      Baflbra,  Bagda^ 

IL  ARA* 

of  note  in  the  time  of  the  Crufaders ;  hut  aftcf  their  expolfioBf  it  remained  ainoft  dc« 
fcrted,  till  the  year  1750,  when  it  was  furti^d  by  DAHER«  an  Arabian  Shaik;  who 
having  obtained  poflefiion  of  part  of  chit  country,  revolted  itom  the  .Forte,  and  maijw 
tuned  his  independence  till  1775,  ^^^  ^  ^**  ^^  ^X  ^^  treachery  of  bit  chief  con- 
fident    Acre  has  fince  been  the  feat  of  the  Padu  of  this  di&xiSt,  at|d  haa  become  one 
of  the  principal  towns  on  the  coall.— About  eighteen  miki  €k&  from  AcK|  is  the  v'A» 
lage  Na/ra,  Anc'ient\y  Nazareth  ^  and  fix  milca  foath-eaft  of  it^.moBOt  TABOR* 
near  30C0  feet  high,  from  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  viewa  in  Syria:  to  the  fuutb,  a 
feries  of  vallies  and  mountains,  extending  m  far  as  Jerufalem ;  to  the  eaft,  tbe  vaUey 
of  Jordan  anJ  Lake  Taharia,  anciently  Tikerias,  which  feema  as  if  iaclofed  in  the .  • 
crater  of  a  volcano ;  and  to  the  north,  the  fertile  plaioa  of  Galilee. 
^  DAMASCUS  is  fituace  in  tbe  midft  of  anextenfive  pbin,  watered  with  numerov'f 
rivulets  from  the  furrounding  moonuins,  about  four  or  five  miles  in  circumferenoey- 
containing  about  So,ooo  inlubitanta,  of  whom  about  1 5,oqo  are  Chriftiaoa.    It  is  th«. 
reodesvous  for  all  the  pilgrims  from  the  north  of  Afia,  in  their  way  to  the  CMa* 
Tbe  CAAB  A  is  a  fquare  building  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  which  Mahomet  enjoined 
all  his  followers  to  vifuonce  in  their  lifetime;  and  to  preferve  continually  on  their 
ninds  a  fenfe  of  their  obligation  to  perform  this  duty,  he  dtre&ed,  that  in  all  the  muU  , 
tiplled  ads  of  devotion  which  his  religion  piefcribes,  true  believers  ihould  always  turn 
their  faces  towards  that  holy  place.^    According  to  the  tradition  of  xht  Arabs,  it  is  the 
firfl;  fpoc  00  earth  which  was  confecrated  to  the  worfhip  of  the  deity*     The  number  of 
pilgrims  who  afTemble  at  Damafcus  every  year,  amounts  from  thirty  to  fifty  thoufand, 
which  forms  a  large  caravan.     So  many  camels  are  employed,  that  ten  tboufand  of 
tiiem  are  faid  to  perl(h  annually.     By  means  of  this  caravan  Damafcua  has  become  tha 
centre  of  a  very  exienftve  commerce,  views  of  profit  ufually  mii^ling  with  tbofe  of 
Kligion.    Among  its  exports,  dried  ftuits  conlUtute  an  important  articl^    Thefe  were 
famous  alfo  in  ancieiic  times;  hence  Damascxna,  fc.  frvna,  were  cultivated  in 
Italy,  p/in.  xv.  1 3.  /.   12.    A  rich  kind  of  filks,  from  having  been  firft  fabricated  in 

this  city,  are  called  Damafis, The  fp'endid  rains  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmour  in  the 

acferr,  rhe  celebrated  emporium  for  Indian  comrooditiea  in  ancient  times,  laid  to  have 
itren  builr  or  fortified  by  Solomon,  'Jd'efibuSf  vili.  6.  were  unknown  in  Europe,  from 
th*  tioie  of  its  dcftrudion  by  Aurelian,  a.  t"^,  till  the  end  of  laft  century,  when  feme 
£iig>}fh  merchants  of  Alqpi  \\Cv.c^i  them  in  1691  Amid  thefe  magnificent  monu« 
>n<^ms  of  a  powerful  aivi  poliflied  people,  are  now  about  thirty  mud- walled  huts,  pol^ 
felied  by  Arab  pcafani^,  who  exh'.bii  every  external  mark  of  extreme  poverty«*»«M 
JERUSALEM  aft'ords  an  example  equally  iHiking  of  the  vicifTitnde  of  human  things, 
containing  only  about  tv,-clve  or  fourteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  It  is  governed  by  a 
'Mcffailamy  or  deputy,  a{; pointed  by  tire  Facha  of  Damafcus,  who  derives  confiderable 
profits  frorn  the  pil};rims  who  come  to  vlfit  the  hly  ftpuUhrt^  at  burial  place  of  oar 
Saviour.  But  the  number  of  thefe  la  now  greaily  diminifhed,  efpetially  of  Europeans, 
r— -Aboui  etghtecQ  miles  noith>ea(l  of  Jeiuf«lcm,.in  a  plain  about  twenty  milca 
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loDg  tnd  ohie  broad,  it  x  villftge  eriled  "Rah*^  the  sncieot  Jenci^,  About  fix  xi'lct 
&ntb-ea/l  from  JclralJkJciD^  on  aa  emioence,  is  BaiutUlakmf  andenfly  Methfekim, 
which  canfurnifli  fix  hundfcd  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  whom  abopt  one  bun- 
^red  are  Chridians ;  twenty-one  miles  to  the  fouth  of  this  village  it  H^brtm*  or  He- 
hrw,  at  the  foot  of'  an  eorineocej  the  moft  confiderible  village  \tt  thoTe  partSy  fnua  tbe 
^xotfladure  of  cotton  and  glafs.  The  iah%bitants  of  Hebron  are  at  ccncioual  variance 
with  thole  of  Deihlehem.  This  >*hole  country  in  general  is  hilly  and  ruggvd.  The 
country  to  the  fouth  called  Tultji'mey  anciently  the  country  of  the  PhiUfiiocS|  >is  ea- 
titely  a  level  plain)  and  fertile* 

Naftine  fofitediiies  has  a  gommor  of  its  own,  who  rtfides  at  Gaza,  but  ufuaHy. 
aa  at  pieieoc,  it  ii  divided  into  three  Appenages,  Tofay  (anciently  yo^^t)  Lndi 
{Lyiday  V.  t>i^f9'hi)  and  Gaza,  filmed  out  to  Agas.  Tbefe  arc  now  very  iaionli- 
4arable  platet,  having  been  fnequentfy  raVaged  by  hoftile  ittvafions.  About  a  mile 
ISaoth  of  Loudd  ftands  Jtamla,  the  ancrent  jirmatkea.  Nine  milf^s  fouth  of  this  oe  the 
load  tO'Oaza  k  TuhnSf  ancirntly  Jamru  j  beyond  which  are  varots  nins,  the  soft 
oonlidcrable  at  Etklutdf  anciently  ./^/z/5 -~— -QAZA  is  f<id  to  have  got  i;& 
iNune  from  Cambyfes,  ia  his  war  againft  Egypt>  placing  there  his  nnilitaiy  cb«^,  {^ 
ft^toMMTi  fAZA|)  Mef*  u  II.  It  was  anciently  a  ptace  of  importance,  and  ftroagly 
fortified,  as  being  the  frontier  town  of  Palefline  towards  Egypt.  Beyond  Gaxa  ait  oaiy 
delaits,  part  of  which  abound  with  barren  mountains,  cOndfling  of  calcareous  ftooeor 
f^asiia,  is  ShM  and  Iforeh ;  on  the  former  of  which  is  a  convent  of  monks,  whither 
Aany  pilgrhns  retort  to  vifit  the  rdics  of  a  St*  Catherine,  which  ar«  prefer  ved  there, 

Syria  is  mtch  iefs  popnious  than  it  was  in  ancient  limrs.  The  tyranny  of  the 
Tarki(h  government  has  reduced  many  parts  to  a  mere  waf^e  uilderoefr.  The  tori- 
cories  of  Jamaia  and  J^ppa  in  PaJeliincy which  in  the  time  of  ^trabo  were  able  to  bring 
usto  the  field  40,000  armed  men,  Stral»  xvi.  159.  could  not  now  furniih  ^ooO' 
judasa,  which  in  the  time  of  Titus  is  thought  to  hsve  contained  four  millions  of  ioha- 
ntantS)  does  not  flow  contain  the  tenth  part  of  that  number.  The  whole  populatirn 
oT  Syria  is  ^UFpofed  hardly  to  amount  t9  two  millions  and  a  half.  Tb^  country  of  the 
D'ttfes  and  I^aranites,  slthou^h  leiift-  fertile,  is  the  moft  pofulous.  The  Pacha  of 
each  dopartment  iS|  like  the  Sultan,  a  mere  defpot.  He  poffefTes  the  moft  abfohite 
pdlver«t'  lile  and  death,  whkh  he  exercifes  without  formality  and  without  appesi* 
Wherever  he  meets  with  an  oflTence,  he  orders  the  criminal  to  be  feiscd,  ati6  the  rxr- 
cetioner,  by  whom  he  is  accompanied,  Orangtes  him,  or  cuts  off  his  liead  on  tl>e  fpoi  j 
stay  fometimes  the  Pacha  himielf  does  not  difdaln  this  office.  The  Pacha  frequently 
Afolb  about  difgui'ed,  and  woe  to  the  man  whom  he  furprifes  jn  a  fault.  But  as  he 
cannot  be  prefent  evei7  where,  he  commits  this  doty  to  a  deputy,  called  the  ffsit 
who  patioiet  nigbr  and  day,  and,  like  the  Pacha,  judges  and  condemns  without  appeal. 
The  criminal  bends  his  neck,  the  executioner  ftrikes^  the  head  falls,  and  the  body  is 
carried  oflT  in  a  leatnein  fick.  The  Wali  has  a  multitude  of  fpies,  by  whofe  tnear.& 
he  knows  every  thing.  He  infpe^  the  markets,  and  puniflies  with  tltegreateft 
faeerity  any  delSclency  in  weights  and  meafiires.  Little  or  no  atttntioo  is  paid  ia 
^Torkifl^.  dttei  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  f^reets,  which  aie  never  paved,  fwept,  or 
^wabfred,  either  in  Syria  or  Egypt.  Tiiey  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  admofi  alwa}i 
encumbered  with  rubbiih«  Strangers  aiei  above  all,  (hocked  st  the  fight  of  grrar 
imoibers  of  hideous  dogs.,  roaming  about,  without  an  owner.  The  Turks,  who  Ibed  the 
Mood  of  man  fo  readily,  never  kill  rhciv  animals,  though  th^y  avoid  touching  them 
ar  unclean.    Theyi  id  like  mamiei,  refrain  from  cither  hurling  or  touching  ki'^sor 
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turtle-^oves.     I;  is  remarkable,  that  cartlne  madntfs  U  unjcnowa  both  in  Syna  and 

E«m*  .  ' 

The  (^reat  aim  of  the  Pachas  \%  to  anujCi  moaey  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  the/  employ 
every  xncfhod  of  ertortion.  This  hawe? er  often  proves  fatal  c6  them.  For  wliea  aa 
accufation  is  brought  aga'mft  any  one  of  them,  for  whi&h  2^s  riches  afford  a-preteicC^ 
an  Officer  is  difpatcbed»  caled  a  Capidjiy  with  a  fecret  ordec  or  kaf-Oieiitfe,  (Ql  c«i  off 
his  head.  The  Pacha  in  common  tamely  fubmita,  and  bi&  fortune  devoivei  to  the 
SulUa  y  bujt  fometimea  he  prevents  Kis  £ite  by  difpacchiAg.  the  9f%cer  fent  Co  de^rojr 
him.  There  ate  freqotnc  initances  of  Pachas  rebelling  againft  the  Porte^  but  none  of 
ihcm  havfr  hitherto  fucceeded. in  eUabUfliiog  their  independence. 

The  only  part  of  authority  withheld  from  the  Pachas  Is  the  adminiilratioo  of  jAillice 
)Q  civil  affdirsj  which  is  exerclfed  by  perfoos  called  Cadisy  inde^eftdent  of  the  Pachas 
Thefe  CadU  or  Judges  depend  on  the  grand  Cadi,  who  relides  at  Cgnllaatinople,  caUe4 
Cadi  tl.^l^  or  Cadi  Lefixer,  i.  e.  Judge  of  the  army.  ,  He  Aamcs  die  Judges  of  the 
capital  cities,  u  Aleppo,  Damafcus,  &c.  and  they  name  others  ip  the  places  withio 
their  dependency.  ^ut  ail  tbefe  employme&ia  .jre  ioii  to  the  higheft  bidder  \ 
hencf  the  ^4(nini(trati9n  of  ^uilice  is  as  venal  and  corrupt  as  that  of  the  executive 

.  The  religion  -of  Mahomet,  C2lle;id  IJlamifm^  inftead  of  conre£Ung  the  abuies  of  gjO» 
veroment,.  fervcs  to  confirm  them*  The  Kwran^  or  Bible  of  the  Mahom^taiu*  coa* 
tains  notb'ag  concerning  the  rclaLive  duties  of  tlie  governors  and  governed.  It  only  in- 
culcates ^inpiicic  faith  and  fervile  obedieuce. 

Chri Alans  in  Tuilcey  are  expofed  to  the  greateft  indignitirs.  l*he  Mahometans  or 
^Jitimans  ufuaily  addiefs  them  by  the  name  of  in/idtJ,  mfioui^  d^gy  or  the  likcj  and 
to  mortify  them,  often  practife  before  them  ti^e  ceremonies  of  their  worship.  A 
ChrKlian  cannot  flrike  a  Mahometan,  without  rifle  of  his  life;  but  if  a  Mahometaa 
kill  a  Chriftian,  he  cfcapes  for  a  ftipulared  price.  Chriftians  muft  not  mount  oa 
horfc^ck  in  towns  }  they  are  prohibited  the  ufe  of  yeliow  Aippers,  white  ikawU,  an4 
every  fort  of  gieeo  colour.  Hed  for  the  feet,  and  hUie  iforthe  drefs,  are  the  colours 
•aligned  them. 

The  inhftbitants  of  Syria  have  no  property^  either  real  or  gerfonal.  The  Sultan  ar» 
fogates  to  himfelf  the  property  of  all  the  lands  by  rignt  oT  conqueii.  When  a  father 
<li(s,  the  inheritance  reverts  to  the  Sultan,  or  his  delegate  ;  and  the  children  can  only 
rcdeea  the  fucceiiion  by  a  con^derable  fum  of  money.  ..Hence  axifes  an  iadiffertnce 
to  landed  eftatcs,  which  prove*  fatal  to  agricuUuze.  'Ihf.  only  method  of  fecuriag  %. 
Perpetual  fffisfruSui^  is  by  making  what  is  called  a  li^utfi  that  is,  an  todowmenc  or 
«>onation  of  an  eftate  to  a  Mofq\>e.  ....  ,  ,  * 

The  tribute  impofed  on  the  land  by  Selim,  when  he  conquered  Syria  from  the  Maniy 
'ouks,  called  fftiri,  ftill  remainsi  and  is  very  aioderaLej'butit  is  rendered  oppce^ive 
«nd  intolerable  by  the  exadtions  of  the  Pachas.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  peafants  ta 
^yi"'*  is  moft  wretched,  efpecially  where  they  are  ezpofed  to  the  incur fions  ^i  thf 
^>^^«  Here  the  huibandmaa  muft  few  with  his  muiket  in  his  i)and,  as  in  Paleflinew 
/nthe  tribttUry  countries,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Drufes,  the'Maronites,  4^c«  property 
'« more  fecute,  and  the  condition  of  the  peafants  more  comfortable.  Thoie  who  ie£d^ 
<n  towQf,  fuch  as  traders  and  artifans,  aie  in  more  eafy  circumlianccs  \  hence  (he^. 
puloufnefs  of  cities. 

The  arts  are  very  little  cultivated  ia  Syria,  and  the  fciences  in  a  manner  unknowi). 
^ooks  are  extremely  fcarce,  and  the  inilruftion  of  youth  almoft  entirely  negleite^* 
J^here  was  not  a  printing  prefs  in  all  Syria,  till  the  year  17331  when  one  was  eftablifii* 
^  «ta  convent  in  the  mountains  of  the  Drufes,  called  Mah  Hanna,  by  one  AB- 
^ALLAH,  whofe  ariour  to  promote  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  at  Aleppo,  excited 
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againft  him  the  refeitinefit  of  the  prteftfy  who  procmcd  a  K^^Jberiff  or  wnnt  of  die 
Soltan,  for  cutting  ofF  hix  head.  Fortunately  Abdaiiah  received  tioaely  wvinia^y  aal 
dcaped  Into  Lebanon*  where  his  life  was  in  fiifety.     -^ 

.  The  nuuincn  of  the  Syrians,  and  of  the  eaf^rn  nations  in  general,  are  Tcqr  dilcr- 
cnt  from  ours.  We  wear  (hort  and  clofe  drefles  }  theirs  arc  loog  and  ample.  We 
fufier  oar  hair  to  grow,  and  ihave  the  beard  i  they  let  the  beard  grow,  and  ibaye  tiie 
head.  With  US|  to  nncoTnr  the  head  is  a  macjt  of  tefpe^ ;  with  theai  a  naked  head 
is  a  iign  of  folly.  We  iadnte  in  an  inclined  poftnre  ;  they  upright.  We  pais  our  lives 
trtCt  \  theY  are  almoft  continually  feated.  They  fit  and  eat  upon  the  ground ;  we 
upoa  itHti  feats.  With  refped  to  their  language,  lilcewife,  their  manner  of  writing 
IS  difcftly  contrary  to  ours,  and  the  greateft  number  of  mafcoline  nouns  in  French*  fot 
Inftancei  are  fieminine  with  them.  The  Turks  erprefs  in  their  countenances,  words, 
and  geftures,  an  appearance  of  deTotion,  which  proceeds  not  from  true  re  igion,  but 
Irom  FgAorance  and  a  iinatic  fuperftitSon,  and  is  the  fource  of  innumerable  diferdtn. 
laftead  of  that  open  and  chearful  countenance^  which  we  either  naturally  pofiVfs  or 
aflume,  their  b^viour  is  ferions,  auftere,  and  melancholy :  they  rarely  laugh, 
tnd  the  gaiety  of  fome  Europeans  appears  to  them  a  fit  of  delirium.  When  they 
fpaak,  it  is  with  delilierarion,  without  geftures,  and  without  pafiion ;  they-  liftea 
without  Interrupting  you ;  they  are  filent  for  whole  daya  together,  and  have  no  deiift 
to  fofport  a  converiatioo.  If  they  walk,  it  is  always  leifurely,  and  on  bufinefs :  they 
have  no  Idea  of  walking  backwards  and  forwards  for  amofement.  Continuaity  feated, 
they  pafs  whole  days  mofing,  with  their  legs  croflbd,  their  pipes  in  thdr  months,  and 
•Imoft  without  changing  their  attitude.  It  ftould  feem  aa  if  motion  were  a  puaiA* 
mcnt  to  them»  and  that,  like  the  Indians,  they  regard  inadion  as  eSentisl  to 
happbeft. 

The  Indolence  of  the  orienul  an(b  fouthern  nations,  and  the  defpotifm  to  which 
they  have  been  ufually  fubjeded,  are  generally  afcribcd  to  the  heatof  the  climate, 
iirhich  enervatea  the  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body.  But  this  does  not  bold  univcr* 
fally.  The  charader  of  nations  depends  not  merely  on  die  cfimate,  but  alfo  on  the 
nature  of  their  government  and  religion,  their  progrefs  in  refinement,  and  improvB« 
nenta  in  knowledge,  and  oo  -various  other  circumftances.  Hence  the  charate  of 
the  inhabitaots  of  the  fame  Qountry  has  been  found  to  be  very  diflferent  at  difietcnt 
traies.  The  immoderate  ofe  of  opium  ia  thought  to  encreafe  the  indolence  of  the 
Turks. 

Syria  has  undergone  varloua  revolutions,  which  have  confounded  the  difceat 
/aces  of  its  Inhabitants.  They  at  prefent  may  be  divided  into  three  clafiesj^the 
pofterity  of  the  Greeks,  th«  Arab^  and  Turks.  The  Turks  did  not  extenmasce 
the  former  inhabitants^  but  having  embraced  their  religion,  incorporated  with 
them. 

'There  are  (everal  wandering  tribes,  which-  inhabit  part  of  Syria  and  the  sd« 
joining  countries,  very  different  in  thnr  manners  from  thofe  who  poflefs  &*f^ 
lettlementi  and  cultivate  the  ground*  The  wandrring  or  ihepberd  tribes,  are 
the  Tyrkmen,  the  Carifr,  and  Arahs. — ^The  TURKMEN  am  of  the  number  of 
thofe  Taruy  hordes,  who,  on  the  great  revolution  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphi, 
emigrated  from  the  eaftward  of  the  Cafpian  foa,  and  fpread  them&lves  over  the 
Tflft  plains  of  Armenia  and  Afift  Minor.  The  CURDS  are  defcended  fnm 
the  OurJ-ueAiy  mentioned  by  Xcnophon  in  his  Atiabafii^  who  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  oppofed  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  TkMfa9d\  and  >^i 
though  (hut  in  on  all  fides  by  the  Perfian  empire,  had  conftantly  braved  the 
power  of  the  Grtat  Kingj  and  the  arms  of  his  Satrapu     The  ARABS,  caUed 
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and  66  and  tpp  dqi*  £•  bn.  CMitainiiig  ahoye  mq^  mOIiQ&s  of 
inhabitants. 

India  is  commonly  diiFided  into  India  withpn  or  on  this  fide 
the  Gang<^  called,  alfb  jDh^aa,  ox  HindQofian,  %^  the  tmpirt  if 
the  Grdat  Moguls  and  India  beyond  the  Qangcf. 

LlJfc 

BtJcu'tvt,  Of  Btd^mn  Anlbs»  f  «.  inbabitaoti  o£  the  d^trt^  poflcft  an  imineii^  cxleiie 
cf  cnufiiry ,  extemiing  iiem  Aleppo  to  rjie  Anbivt  fca»  and  from  Egypt  to  ^<t  Per4a|k 
gnipli*  ncaft^  ooe  thoufand  ei^ht  hiiddM  mQes  in  leoKcby  and  nine  hundred  ia 
hnWtk.  They  with  rearon  boall  <rf  bdag  tbe  furefl  of  tb«  Arab  tribes,  as  having 
never  beto  coiMjucvrd,  nor  baviog  mivfd  wicb  any  other  people  hf  ^naletiig^  conqndb* 
Tbe  Araht  who  rendered  them fel vet  fo  Ulnftrioos  under  Mahomet  and  bU  Xocceflbtt^ 
jlwelt  aloog  the  Red  Sea,  were  cultivators  of  land^  pofle0ed  cities,  and  were  fubje^ 
t»  Mfnlar  governments  Tbe  Arabe  In  tha  iawiior  ^  -dtftrt  had  oo^oficern  in  the 
great  rcvoiodooa  which  tbe  fofmar  pfodncad.  The  Bedouin  Aiaba  tcipin  tbe  iua^ 
coAoma,  tnanners,  hngnaga^  and  even  icUglon^  opinbns>  with  their  anceftora  in  xhn 
JNoft  •emote  ages. 

Tbe  Arabs  ieem  to  be  condemned  to  a  iMUidcrfng  life  from  the  vtr/  natnre  cf 
their  4ftlerts  \  pafureA  with  a  iky,  aloMik  popcnally  en4aQod»  aad'-wfiihoat  doaidag 
confifting  o£  imaicnieand  boundlefa  pbiint>  wiihaut  hoi»fea^  (laei,  tivnlett,  gv  faille  | 
where  the  eya  fie^[oently  meets  nothing  but  an  extenfive  and  aoifetm  hnrinonj  Jibe 
the  lien  I  though  inleiM  plates  tbe  ground  Is  uneven  and  fiony.  Afaaoll  Insraiiably 
naked  on  evciy  £de»  the  earth  pceiuts  nothing  but  a  few  wild  planet,  thbJy  Icat* 
tered,  a^d  thickaity  whole  fbUiade  is  lanly  difturbad  but  by  antde^^  haius^  iocoff^ 
and  raca. 

Tho  Terkm^o,  Cords,  ao4  Arabt»  aUhough  tfaay  agice  on  the  whole,  la  thdr 
manner  of  life,  at  being  paftort  and  wanderers,  and  fabfifting  chiefly  on  the  piodnoe 
ef  ihcir  herds,  yet  dift'er  in  feveiai  partlcoUrs.  They  all  profels  the  Mabomeian 
fellgton,  hot  fyif  little  regard  to  its  ceremonies.  They  have  neither  pricfts,  ^^mplfij 
or  regoUtf  wofibip.  In  this  rcfped  every  one  ads  and  tbinlcs  m$  he  pleaiiet*  The 
Torkmen  and  Arabs  give  Uieir  daughters  a  marriage-dowry  ^  the  Curds  receive  ^ 
premium  iot  tbem*  The  Turlcmen  pay  no  refpeft  to  that  antiquity  of  eztrafiioA 
which  vwe  can  nokiBfy\  the  Curds  and  Arabs  honour  it  greatly.  The  tribea  of  dm 
Arabs  arc  diftinguiflied  from  each  other,  by  the  name  of  their  jrefpe^tive  s^\f{t^  Qg 
by  tliac  of  the  ruling  family  i  and  when  they  fpeak  of  any  of  the  individuals  whe 
compofe  them,  they  call  them  the  children  of  fuch  a  chief,  tiiough  th^y  may  not  be 
all  reaify  of  his  blood,'  and  the  diief  himlllf  may  have  been  long  (Ince  deadj  as  the 
poets  in  apcieac  tinyi ;  See  Homer,  Vir^l,  Ovid^  &c  pa^.  j  alfo  ibt  p0.mt  rf 
hjjtttn.  The  Arabs' apply  this  mode  of  csprelfion  even  to  tbe  names  of  countijet. 
The  Turi&men  do  not  fteal  or  plunder.  The  Curds  and  Arabs  are  noted  plundeaeni| 
>.  hut  excufe  their  depredatlont,  as  being  czexcifcd  on  thofe  whom  tliey  Qonfider  aa 
enemies. 

The  government  of  thefe  tribes,  particularly  of  the  Arabs,  is  at  once  republicaa^ 
ariAocratldal,  and  even  defpotic*  Notliing  can  be  tranfa^d  without  tbe  eooienc 
of  the  majority  of  the  people}  but  the  fliaiks  or  chiefs  have  great  influence j  lod 
the  principal  fludk  has  an  indefinite  and  almoft  absolute  Authority,  which  however 
he  cannot  very  much  abofe.  The  maonen  of  tbe  Arabs  a^ree  preciiSeiy  with  tiy 
defuiptioos  in  Hosier,  and  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  la 
Genefifi.  They  are  remarkable  for  thicir  genen»£ty  and  hofpitaiicy.  It  an  Arab 
confcnt  to  eat  bread  and  fait  with  a  gueA,  nothing  in  the  world  can  Induce  him  to 
betray  him.  To  obferve  how  they  condud  themirlves  to  one  another,  one  would 
imagine  that  they  poifelTed  all  their  goods  in  common*  Ncvertbelefs  ihey  are  no 
flrangeis  to  prnp«>rry.  But  ir  has  none  of'  t^at  relH/hnefs,  vihich  the  increafe  of  the 
imaginary  w^ntS'  of  luxury  his  given  it  among  poUiKcd  na  ions.     Th,6  Arabs  have 
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L  INDIA  Widiiti  the  ddnges-*,'  or  ItkloRatii  is  about  toco 
tniled  long,  and  1500  broad }  between  7  and  40  deg.  N.  lat.  and 
<$6  and  9I  deg*  £•  Ion*. 

It  \%  divided  into  two  part*,  the  CoNTiNeKT  and  PfiNiKstiLA. 

X .  On  the  CONTINENT^  towards  the  m'oue^  of  the  Ganges, 
!•  tfacf  rich  province  of  BENGAL,  belonging  to  the  £ngU(h. 
Their  chief  city,  where  the  Governor-General  of  India  rcfides, 
is  CAtCUTTA,  ^^^  33'  N.  iat»  88**  28'^  E.  long,  from  Green- 
wich;  iltaateonthe  weftern  arn^  of  the  Ganges,  about  one 
hundred,  miles  froai  the  fea,  where  about  ninety  years  ago  then 
wasoniytfaevilkgeofGm«4^Mr;  fuppofed  atprefentto  cohtaiq 
at  leaft'five  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  Its  citadel  is  called 
FoKT^WiUriAM,  which  waft  began  to  be  built  immediately 
iftet  the  Vtftory  at  Plafley.    It  is  flipcrior  in  point  of  ftrcngth 

and 
.        .       •  -    •  ' 

ao  books  1  and  fiw  cfcii  of  thcif  Ati|»  cma  icad.  Artl  thoip  litefilure  conftftt » 
yeeititif  tfln  aatf  bhiorie*  in  the  uiaaec  ^  tbe  Anbten  NIglfta  Bintertjliii&ents,  of 
vbicb  thoy  are  roalariubty  ftnd. 

ThcAina  fimikrity  and  diveriitjr  ia  oMervaUe  in  tha  daieri^Mii  gfven  of  tiie  wan. 
daring  ScykhUoy,  (Erranttt^  P^*f*f[*»  ^  tm/kptftpu  Seyfk*,)  Hy  ail'cwnt  aothon.  Smne 
fftbMlrOa  df  th«  modem  Tariarc  and  ArOba,  waiacolti^Mort  ofthegrotmd,  ai»d 
others  of  them  ibepherdc.     HeroJet*  iv.   16.-983.     Strah*  vii.  302.  &c.     y^fiV'  ^ 

ir.  1«  Hortit.  taif.  Hi.  S49.  &c.  Mda^uu  5.  C;m«.  Vii-t.  dse. 

*  Btficftital  Accdiikt  0/  tbe  Ttivcif  At.  RivotuTJcys  d/f<^TAADE  e/"  India* 

'  The  grogtapby,  ak  well  as  the  hiftory  of  India,  wat  yery  imperfe&Iy  known,  befoi« 
Ae  mooern  con^uefti  of  the  Europeans  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  6r£l  foreign 
prince  we  read  of«  that  made  hiinfelf  mafter  bf  any  part  of  India,  was  DARIUS,  iht  , 
fim  of  Hyftaf^ei,  king  of  Perfia,  v^ho  exCfcnded  his  conqu'eifs  to  the  Ihdoa;  and  derived 
firoiB  that  country  a  tribute  nearly  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  his  other 
dominiona,  Heroibt,  Hi.  90. — 96.— >It  def^rves  remark^  that  the  Indians  paid  Darioe 
their  tribute  in  gold,  and  tbe  other  Satr^pifs  in  fiiver.  ,The  account  of  the  invafioo 
of  India  by  iSemirainis,  Dlwtor.  Ii.  74.  appears  fabulous. 

'  Dadof,  beibte  he  undertook  bis  expedition,  appointed  out  SCI^LAX  of  Caryandr4 
to  ^I  down  the  Indus  till  he  fliould  reach  the  ocean,  with  forne  ihips  Which  had  been 
fitted  cot  at  Ct/pstyrus,  in  tbe  CounYry  of  Paffya^  now  PeAkelj,  towards  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  navigable  courfe  of^thkt  fiver.  Thia  Stylai  perforated,  tbough,  it 
iboald  feem,  with  much  difficulty,  and  notwithftanding  many  pbftades :  Tor  he  fpeot 
BO  )efs  dian  two  years  and  fix  ifiontht  In  condu£):ing  his  fqiradroo  nroaa  the  i^aca 
wheie  he  embarked  to  the  Arabian  Giilph,  Herhdot.  iv.  41.  45,  Seep.  610.  Tbe 
account  wbifth  Scylax  gavp  of  his  voyige  was  fo  mingfed  with  fable,  that  little  regard 
was  paid  to  it. 

The  next  who  invaded  India  was  ALEXANDER  xhtGreaty  who  having  cruflied 
Beffor,  the  oiuirderer  of  Darius,  fet  out  from  Baftria,  and  having  pafled  mount 
Jnam,  or  the^iry  grdfe^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Oriental  geographers,  crofled  the 
Indus  at  toxila^  now  Afttfky  the  only  place  where  the  np'idity  of  that  river  permits 
an  airmy  to  be  conveniently  tranfported.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  after  ages  Tmsr 
«t  ^MurioMif  and  Jf^a^  SAak  or  ^fhotnas  Ktmli  Khan,  entered  India  by  the  fame  route 
nvltb  Alexander.  On  tbe  banks  of  the  Hydajpeiy  now  Bit  ah  or  Ckeium^  Alexander 
was  eppoftd  by  POKUS  3  add  he  had  adranCcd  to  the  Uyphapg  now  Bejahy  in  his 
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and  corx^Stwth  of  defigii  to  any  fdrt  In  India^  but  too  cttenfire* 
It  is  thought  to  have  cod  two  millioiis  fterling.«^Indiatt  cities 
are  generally  built  on  one  plan ;  having  very  narrow,  coafiaed^ 
and  crooked  ftreets^  with  an  incl:edible  number  of  refcrrbirs 
and  ponds,  and  a  great  many  gardens  interfpcrfed.  A  few  oE 
the  ftrcets  are  paved  with  brick.  The  houfes  are  vnriovily 
built  I  Some  of  brick,  others  withi  mud,  and  a  ftill  greater  pro* 
portion  with  bamboos  and  mats:  and  thefe  different  kinds  of 
fabrics  (landing  intermixed  with .  each  other,  form  a  motley 
appearance.  Thofe  of  the  latter  kinds  are  invariably  of  oom 
itory,  and  covered  with  thatch :  thqfe  of  brick  feldom  exceed,c<BPa' 
floors,  and  have  flat,  terraced  roof^.    The  two  fonvcr  claffiBa.far 

out* 

«vay  to  the  G  ANC£8»  when  his  army  refufed  to  go  farther  \  fit  p*  ifit.  on  account 
of  the  hardihipt  which  thc>  hud  fudained  to  the  raioy  feafon,  Strah.  xv.  697.  and 
not  without  juft  caufe;  for  it  had  rained  ioceflantty  on  ihem  for  ftVChT^  dXyi»  ' 
P'iodor,  xvii.  94.  Alexander,  it  Ceem^,  was  ignorant  of  the  periodical  heavy  raioay 
which  fall  in  this  country  during  gieat  part  of  i^e  S.  W.  monfooo*  at  leaft  in  chft 
months  of  Jujy,  Auguft,  and  part  of  September  :  For  he  entered  India  io  the  fpring^ 
Arrian^  Iv.  21.  when  the  rains  were  already  begun  in  the  mountains )  and  paflM  the 
Hydafpes  at  Midfummer,  about  the  height  of  the  rainy  feafoo.  This  circoaftwct 
appears  to  have  prevented  blm  from  completing  the  cooqoeft  of  India.  Tamerlaiie 
and  Nadir  Shah  conduced  their  military  operatioi^^  during  the  dry  feaf9n.  A 
defcriptJon  of  the  periodical  talus  and  inundations  in  ihdia  is  given  by  Aniatty  v*  9. 
and  Strabo>  xv.  691.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Arifl.obuluiy  mentions  a  cU'-iout. 
fa^,  thai  though  heavy  rains  and  fnow  fell  in  the  mountains  and  the  country  alon^ 
the  foot  of  them,  yet  not  fo  much  as  a  (howwer  fell  in  the  plains  below,  ib,  Se  69V 
The  fame  thing  b-is  been  obferved  by  the  moderns}  (te  Major  RmnePt  Memtirp 
p.  28S. 

Alexander  ordered  fhips  to  be  built  on  the  Hydafpes  to  carry  ptrt  of  his  afmy 
down  the   Indus  to  the  ocean.      The   diftance  as  fuppofcd    to  have  beea  about 

a  t1)oufand  miles The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians  in  the  time  of 

AtexanJer,  as  defcribed  by  Arrian,  were  much  the  fame  witli  thofe  of  the  modera 
Hindoos. 

Arrian  mentions,  among  other  particulars,  the  (lender  and  deUcate  make  of  theiff 
bodies,  their  dark  complexion,  their  black  uncurled  hair}  their  garments  of  cotion» 
of  an  rxtraordina:y  whitenefs ;  their  living  entirely  on  vegetable  food }  their  difu 
tribution  intn  f^parate  fc&i  or  clafTes,  and  the  pcrpetuacioA  of  trades  in  familieaf 
the  marriages  o(  women  at  feven  years -of  age,  and  the  prohbition  of  marriageft 
between  ditlerent  ciafTes.;  the  coftum  of  wives  hurniog  tbemfelves  with  their  dc* 
craffd  huibmds;  the  men  wearing  ear-rings,  parti-coloured  fiioes,  and  veils  co* 
veilng  the  head  and  great  part  of  the  fiiouloersj  daubing  their  faces  with  coldnrsj 
only  the  principal  people  having  umbrellas  carried  over  them  ;  their  ufmg  two  handed 
fwords,  and  bows  drawn  by  the  feet  j.  Sec.  fi' reb,  Jmlic,  Strabo  mentions  moil  of 
thefe,  and  many  other  particulars,  xv.  704.  &c  The  origin  of  >he  cuftom  tf(* 
burning  the  favouiiie  wife  with  her  hufl)aid  is  traced  by  Dicdorus,  sis.  33*  &34* 
Such  as  declined  it,  wcie  held  infa.T.oui^  Strah.  xv.  714..— The  account  of 
f)erodotus  concerning  India,  though  more  impj;rfed  and  fabulous  than  thofe  of  later 
writers,  yet  contains  feveral  parti cultrs,  perfedly  defcriptive  of  the  prefent  Hindoos  ; 
that  they  killed  no  animals,  but  ontonted  themfelvee  with  the  produce  of  the 
garih^  that  they  expofcd  t]|pfc  wbofe  recovery  they  defpaired  ofj  that  they  iivcd 

chiefly 
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oat-tinmber  the  laft,  which  aVe  often  fo  thinly  feasted,  thai 
fires^  which  freqaently  happen,  do  not|  fometimes,  meet  with 
the  obftruAion  of  a  brick  houfe  through  a  whole  {lreet.«»»The 
quarter  of  Calcutta  inhabited  by  the  Engliih,  is  compofed  en- 
tirely of  brick  buildings }  many  of  which  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  palaces  tiban  of  private  houfes :  but  by  far  the 
greateft  part  i^  built  in  the  fame  manner  with  other  Irfdian  cities. 
Calcutta  is  not  fortunate  in  its  local  fituation ;  for  it  has  fome 
extenfive  muddy  lakes,  "and  a  va(t  foreft,  clofetoit*.  .The 
greateft  attention  however  has  been  ufed,  by  draining  the  ftreets 
nA  filling  up  the  pondsy  to  render  it  healthful, 
^bout  twenty-fix  miles  above  Calcutta,  on  the  fame  river, 

though 

*  The  trees  bare  been  lately  cut  down  arocnd  Calcutta. 


cbkily  M  ri^e ;  had  horfes  of  a  fmaller  breed  than  the'tr  weftcrn  neighbours ;  and 
jHifa^red  tbe'tr  fine  cotton  wool  in  ciothingi  iii.  98.— 107. 

SEl^EUClESy  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  became  poireHed  of  the  principal 
ffovlncet  of  the  Perfian  empirCi  and,  among  the  reft,  of  the  cooquefts  in  India| 
which  he  confiderably  enlarged.  He  conclxtded  a  treaty  with  SA.Nt)RACOTTUS» 
king  of  the  Fra/H  or  Candand^ey  a  powerful  prince,  whofe  capital  was  PALIBO- 
THRAy  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  modern  jHUhahaJ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
(feat  rtrers  Jumna  and  Ganges.  With  a  view  of  cultivating  a  friendly  iniercouife 
<^tb  this  monarch,  Seleucus  fent  to  him  MEGASTHENES,  as  ambaflador,  who  re- 
fidcd  at  Palsbothra  for  feveral  years,  and  opoo  his  retarn  pubiiihed  an  account  of  his 
travels ;  whence  fubfequent  writers  derived  rooft  of  their  knowledge  concerning  the 
Utcrior  ftate  of  India.  Buc  the  credit  of  Megafthenes  was  impaifed,  by  his  BaarveUoM 
Aorief  of  men  with  ears  fo  large  that  they  could  wrap  chemfelvss  up  in  them  }  of 
others  with  a  Angle  eye,  without  nofet,  with  long  feet,  and  toes  turned  backwards  j 
of  people  only  three  fpans  in  height  (called  Pigmibs,  Plim,  vi.  19.  f.  sa.)-;  of  antt 
OS  hvge  as  fa%t%^  that  dug  up  gold,  &c.'  Stra^^  il.  70.  xv.  702.  706.  &  711*  See 
Mth^  iii.  7.  His  account,  however,  of  the  dimenfions  and  geography  of  India  ia 
lisoBd  to  be  accora'e ;  and  his  defcription  of  the  power  and  opalence  of  the  Frtfi 
ptofefily  refembles  that  given  of  fome  of  the  greater  flstes  of  modem  Indoftan,  before 
she  eftablifliment  of  the  Mahometan  and  European  power  in  India,  and  is  confonaot 
to  the  accounts  which  Alexander  bad  received  concerning  that  people,  that  they  were 
veady  to  oppofe  hhn  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  with  20,000  cavalry,  xoo,ooo 
infantry,  2COC  chariots,  and  4000  elephants,  -  DW^r.  xvii.  93.  Qrrr.  ix.  2.'  Me- 
ITffthenes  mentions  his  having  viliied  Sandracottus  when  ctjc^o^ped  with  an  army 
of  400,000  men.  Strah.  xv.  709.  PaiihtAra,  he  fays,  was  ten  miles  in  length 
land  two  in  breadth  ;  fuircunded  \^ith  wails  in  which  were  570  towers  and  64  gares, 
0*  702.  Several  Indian  cities  in  modern  times  have  had  much  larger  dimeniioos. 
Jtinnit*s  memdr,  p.  50. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Selebcos,  the  Syrijin  monsrchs  loft  their  pofTeffions  in  India; 
hut  how,  or  for  what  caufe,  we  aic  not  told.  Some  years  after,  thcfe  Indian  provinces 
became  fubjc£t  to  the  kingdom  of  BaAria ;  which  had  originally  been  fuEje^  to 
Se'euCus,  but  under  his  fon  or  grandfon  had  become  independent  j  and  afrer  having 
flour  ihed  1 3c  ytits,  was  overturned  by  an  irruption  of  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars. 

After  this,  for  many  ages,  no  attempt  appcsK  to  have  been  m^de  by  any  foreign 
power  to  cftjbliih  itfelf  in  India,    The  kings  of  Egypt  aotf  Syria,  and  ifter  dten  dbe 

Romans^ 
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tiiougb  on  the  oppofite  Cde,  is  Hooglt,  a  fma}l,  bixt  ancient 
city.  The  French,  Dutch»  Danes,  and  Portuguefe,  have  each 
of  them  a  town  and  fafiory  on  this  part  of  the  river..  The 
French  fettlement  of  Chandernagore,  and  the  Dutch  one  of 
Chinsura,.  are  both  very  neat^  and  pretty  large  towns  $  and 
each  of  them  on  a  better  fite  than  Calcutta. 

About  one  hundred  and  tweoty  miles  above  Calcutta  ilanda 
MooJUSHEDABAD,  alfo  ou  the  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganget, 
which  is  there  very  low  in  the  dry  fcafon.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  Bengal  provinces  before  the  cftabliihment  of  the  Britifli 
power,  but  is  now  much  decayed. — The  ancient  capital  of 
Bengal   w'as  GouR>  fuppofed  to  be  the  Gangia  Regia  of 
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Romans^  aimed  at  nothing  nx>ffe  than  to  fecure  an  iotsrcourfe  by  trade^  with  that 
»i>uieni  country  \fie p.  iz-j.  But  neiihrr  the  Greekt  nor  Ronunt  ieem  to  have  vifitei 
the  morecudcrn  partt  of  it.  They  procured  the  produ£lion<  of  thofe  coantiiea only  at 
fecotid  h^Dd. 

Connnerce  wai  extinguiQied  in  the  weficro  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarout  nations }  and  the  comrounicatioa  of  the  eaftern  empire  with 
India  by  the  Red-Sea  and  the  Terfian  Gulf,  was  cut  off  by  the  conquefta  pf  the 
Arabs.  The  Arabs,  however,  (till  toniinued  to  carry  on  the  fame  trade  with  India, 
and,  uiih  that  ard<>ur  which  cbaraAerifes  all  the  early  efforts  of  Mahoaet*s  fol- 
lowers, advancing  fir  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ancient  navigation,  brought  many  of 
the  moA.  precious  commodities  of  the  eaft  from  the  countries  which  produced  ihem« 
In  order  to  engrofi  the  proAts  of  this  trade,  the  Caliph  OMAR  founded  the  city  of 
B<ASSORA,,on  the  weftern  banks  of  the  great  dream  formed  by  the  jun^ion  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris }  which  foon  became  an  emporium  not  inferior  to 
Alexandria  iifelf. 

'i'he  merchants  of  Condaniinople,  excluded  from  their  accuftomed  channel  of 

tnding:  with  India,  had  recouri'e  to  the  jmcient  way  of  communication,  over  land  to 

the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  down  that  river  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  fet  p.  127.     By  thit 

mode  of  conveyance,  perilous  and  difficult  as  it  was^  Europe  was  fupplied  with  the 

commodities  of  the  ea(l  for   more  than  two  centuries.    During   that  period,  tke 

Cbriftians  and  Mahomedaos  were  engaged  in  almoll  uninterrupted  hoftilities ;  wiuch^ 

added  to  the  antinathy  cauiied  by  their  diiiVrent  religions,  excited  the  keeneft  animofity 

and  hatred  againft  rach  other.     This  was  inc:eafed  and  perpetuated  by  the  craiadet^ 

/ir«^.  253.  which,  however,  by  the  confef|uences,  ferved   again  to  open   the  ufual 

channel  of  Indian  commerce,  ilf.     During  the  fpaca  of  fifty-lieven  years,  that  tho 

Latins  were  in  polfelfion  of  Conflantioople,  Jee  p.  479*  the  Venetians,  who  had  gieatiy 

contrib*>ted  to  tbe  taking  of  that  city,  cogroflcd  a  conlidcrsble  part  of  i.a  tnde^ 

particularly  of  that  to  India.     When  the  Latins  were  expelled  from  Conftantinople^ 

pirdy  by  the  affiitanee  of  the  Oenoefe,  the  tiv^ils  of  the  Venetians,  among  the  other 

donations  beftowed  on  the  Genoefe  for  their  Cervices,  they  obtained  PERA,  the  chief 

fubarb  of  Conftantinople,  with  fuch  exemption  trom  the  accuftomed  duties  6n  goods 

imported  and  exported,  aa  gave  them  a  decided  fupcriority  over  every  competitor  jjt 

trade.     With  the  vigilant  attrnttoo  of  merchame,  the  Ctooefe  availed  tbemfeJves  of 

this  £ivo«rabIe  fi'.va'.ion.     They  furrnunded  their  new  fettlement  in  Ftra  witk 

fortifications*     I'key  rendered  their  factories  on  the  adjacent  coafts  places  of  ftiength* 

They  were  mafters  of  the  harbour  of  Conllantinople  more  than  the  Creeks  thcmfelvei* 

The  whole  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  came  into  their  hands  ;  and,  not  ^tisfied  with  chis^ 

they  took  pofleifion  of  the  Qhirkntjui  ^tainca^  the   modera  CrmttA^  and  made 

CAFFA^  iti  principal  city,  the  chief  fsai  of  their  trade  with  the  eaft.    in  confeoncnct 

of 
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Ptolemy^  extending  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges^  tweire 
miles  in  lengthy  and  two  or' three  in  breadth.  It  now  can  only 
be  traced  from'  its  ruins*  Near  its  fite  ftands  the  modern 
Mat^ldah* 

The  ehief  city  in  the  eaft  quarter  of  Bengal  is  DACC A,  be- 
yond the  principal  ftream  of  the  Ganges,  although  a  very  Is^rge 
branch  of  that  river  runs  pad  it.  Dacca  is  mod  commodioufl? 
6tttace  for  trade,  having  a  communication  with  all  the  inland 
naTigations.  It  is  one  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges^  and  on?  hundred  and  eighty  by  the  road  from  CaU 
cotta. 

About 

of  this  revolution,  Genoa  became  tlie  greateft  commercial  power  in  Burope;  and  had 
the  wil4oiii  of  its  government  been  equal  to  the  enterpri/ing  indulh7  and  courage  of 
}rs  cltia«ns,  it  might  have  long  held  (bit  rank.  But  in  this  refped  it  W4i  frraily  in- 
lerior  to  Venice. 

The  Venetians)  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  recently  acquired  by  their  rivals, 
reforled  to  the  ancient  flaples  of  Indian  commodities,  chiefly  to  Alexandria:  and 
hiving  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Soldans  of  Egypt,  or  Frioces  of  the 
AtlanuIukeSj^  who  were  then  pofleflion  alfo  of  Syrii>.  they  made  fettlenoeots  at 
AlesandriA  and  Damafcu!,  appoindng  a  conful  to  refide  at  each  place,  in  a  public 
chara^er,  and  to  eaercife  a  meicantile  jurifdt£lioo»  under  the  authority  of  the 
Soldans*  To  fandion  this  intercourfe  with  Infidels,  they  obtained  a  difpenfatioo  /rom 
the  Pope :  a  thing  indifpenfably  r.ecefl'ary  in  that  age,  to  filence  the  fcniplei  of  the 
people  The  Venetians  derived  much  ufeful  information  concerning  Indian  com- 
mefce*  from  the  fuccefsful  enterprife  of  one  of  their  own  clnzens,  MARCO  POLO ; 
who  having  penetrated  to  the  coort  of  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary,  on  the  frontier  of 
Cat  bay  or  China,  and  having  gained  the  favour  of  that  prince,  during  the  courie  of 
twenty-fix  years,-  partly  emplo)ed  in  mercantile  tranfa&ions,  and  pattiy  in  conducing 
negotiations  with  which  the  Great  Khan  entrufted  hijn,  explored  many  regions  of  ths 
eaft,  which  no  European  had  ever  vifited. 

In  the  mean  time  th^  Gcnoefe,  deprived  of  their  Indian  commerce  upon  the  capture 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  a.  1453*  and  weakened  by  domeftic  diflenfions,  left 
the  Venetians  in  the  entire  pofleffion  of  the  trade  to  India,  which  raifed  that  people 
to  the  bighed   pitch   of  power  and  opulence.     The  merchants   of  Fk»rene?  alfo 

obtained  a  "(hare,  though  incbnfiderablC)  in  this  commerce. The  Venetians  are 

thought  to  have  carried  on  their  trade  to  India  with  greater  advantage  than  any  other 
nation  ever  did  ;  as  they  had  no  diieft  intercourfe  with  that  country,  but  purchased 
the  commodities  of  the  ead,  imported  by  the  Mahomedans  into  1^  gypt  and  Syria,  more 
fxtqoeotly  by  barter  for  their  own  manufa^ures,  than  with  ready  money. 
CoAcerniog  the  fubfequent  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  trade^  )^'^«  ^$4* 
489.  U  5x9. 

The  iicft  conquerer  of  India  in  modem  times  was  MAHMOOD^  Emperor  or 
SiUtan  of  GAmfti,  anciently  BaEtriana ;.  whofe  ca[)iial  eity  was  Ghmm  or  GAaxMf 
lituace  aiDoog  the  waftern  fources  of  the  Indus.  He  entered  Jndtfian  or  HindotfisM 
A.  D«  1000  }  but  in  the  courfe  of  eight  years  made  no  farther  progrefs  than  MOUL- 
TANy  the  modern  capital  of  the  country  of  the  ancient  Ma/fi,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
yenatibia  Cktmaui  with  the  Indusy  (which  river  is  called  by  the  natives  Sirdt  cr  Smdek,) 
about  800  miles  from  the  fea.  He  afterwards  conquered  moil  of  the  country 
ea(h»-ards  to  the  GangeSy  deftroytng  in  his  way  all  the  Pagodas  or  temples  of  the 
HindoqSy  whom  he  treated  with  the  roofl  favage  cruelty,  and,  fiom  his  furious  seal 
ibr  iJianiifiBy  wiihed  to  exterminaie.    In  the  year  xi84y  his  pofterity  weft  expelM 
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About  fire  Inm^d  miles  &om  thc^  mouth -oS  4^0  Gunges  is 
PATNAy  the  capital  of  Bahar».  built  along  the  fouth  bank  of/ 
the  river ;  a  very  exteafive  and  populous  city  \  fi^ppofcd  to  b^ 
the  ancient  iPalibothra^  Having  been  often  the  feat  of  var»  it 
is  fortified  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  a  wall  axtd  a  fmall  ci* 
tadeh  It  is  a  pUce  of  very  conGderable  trade.  Molt  of  the 
faltpetre  imported  by  the  £a(t-India  Company  is  manufaAurod 

within  the  province  of  Bahar. About  fixty  miles  abovf 

Patna  is  B£NARES>  the  chief  city  of  the  diftrid  or  Zemin* 
dary  of  that  name»  (including  alfo>  the  ^  Circats  of  Jumfm^j^ 
Guzar^  arid  Guzypoury)  the  ancient  feat  of  Braminical  l^am*^ 
ing;  a  very  rich  and  populous  city^  compadly  b^^ilt  ajong  tht 
north  bank  of  the  Ganges* 

North- 

hy  the  fiimly  of  the  Caundtt^'fo  called  ffom  (foMT  or  GAw^  a  oountry  befond  tlie 
lodiaa  CaucJfits,  who  'fixed  their  reSdcnce  at  LAHORE,  the  capitel  of  Pat^aS,  dr 
ski  country  of  tkt  /v#  rimtrt^  U>  called  from  its  being  cootaioed  between  the  five 
caftero  branches  oi  the  Indui.  Their  prince  MAHOMED  GORl  extended  his 
dominioo  eaftward,  and  having  taken  the  city  of  BEKARES,  on  the  north  biink  of 
the  Gaogei^  the  ancient  feat  of  Braminical  learning,  perpetrated  there  the  rooft 
ftockiDg  cruelties.  AbMC  this  period,  as  it  is  thought,  the  original  language  of  the 
ccnrntryi  called  the  Senjefk  m  San/krut  /angusge^  began  to  decline  in  its  purity,  by 
tlv  adffliztore  of  words  from  that  of  the  conquerors  t  Thus  being  gradually  changed. 
It  hu  now  become  a  dead  hmguage,  as  the  Saxon  in  England,  and  is  only  preferTe4 
ia  ancient  writings,  which  are  underftood  by  none  but  the  moft  learned  Brahmins. 

After  the  death  of  Mahomed  Oori,  a.  lao^,  his  empire  wss  divided.  The 
lodian  part  fell  to  CUTTUIS,  one  of  his  gctieraU,  who  founded  the  Patan  or  Afghan 
dyoafly  ia  Hindooftsn  ;  fo  called  from  the  Afghans,  uho  originally  inhabited  that 
mountainous  traA  lying  between  India  and  Perfia,  or  the  ancient  Paropamikt.  Cuttub 
femored  the  Imperbl  refidence  to  DELHI  or  DtUy^  where,  with  a  fsw  tnterruptionSy 
it  has  fince  remained. 

The  Patau  dynafty  continued  to  pofleCi  the  throne  of  Delhi  till  the  time  of 
Mahnood  III.  in  whofe  reign,  a.  1398,  TIMUR  or  Tameilaae  over-ran  India, 
where  he  a£led  with  fuch  inhaaruin  cruelty,  that  he  got  the  title  of  the- dfftrtjwg 
Pruiee,  He  did  not  however  change  the  order  of  fucceffion,  but  left  Mahmood  in 
poflcflion  of  the  throne.  He  Aald  only  five  months  in  tite  country,  being  bent  on  his 
expedition  againft  the  Tuik9 ;  fee  p.  481.  and  cariicd  very  little  plunder  out  of  India. 
He  died,  a  1405. 

After  the  death  of  Mahmood,  a.  14? 3,  the  crown  of  Delhi  devolved  on  Chiztir, 
>  SEID,  that  is,  one  of  the  race  of  the  Prophet  j  whofe  pofterity  continued  to  enjoy 
it  till  the  year  7450,  when  BELLOLI,  an  Afghan  of  the  tribe  of  LODJ,  obtained  ir. 
Hii  fon  transferred  the  feat  of  empire  to  AGRA  (a.  1501).— In  this  reign  the  Por- 
'egueie  firft  arrived  in  India.  Under  the  family  of  LmA  the  empire  was  torn  by  dread- 
^  convulfions,  which  occaftoned  their  eapulfion. 

BABER,  adefccndantof  Tamerlane  and  Gengis  Kan,  Sultan  of  the  MOGUL 
Tartars  poHefling  the  provinces  between  the  Indus  and  Samarcand,  being  difpoflefled 
of  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions  by  the  Vfyec  Tarfan,  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  'in  Hindooilan,  where  tlie  dIftraAed  ftate  of  the  couorry  flattered  him  with 
the  hopes  of  con^ue(V.  After  repealed  attempta  he  at  laft  fucceeded  in  defeating 
i^akim  11.  the  emperur  of  D«lhi,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dynafty  of  L^U  a.  1  ;x  j. 
'^he  countries  which   he  and  his  fucceflbrs  fubdued   were  called   the  MOGUL 

EMPIRE. 
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Nordwveft  from  thi»  it  the  ptovincc  of  Oin>E.  The  dbief 
ckf,  vAktt&  Ae  Nabob  no^  rtfidett  it.  LUCKNOW,  oa  « 
feiall  riireri  filmed  the  Gonatj^  itrhich  commankatet  with  die 
Ganges  at  forty-fit e  mBet  foudi-#eft  of  Lodoiov*  This  off 
St  fix  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  the  neaieft  to^y  from  Cal- 
)nitta.  All  from  Lueknow  to  the  moixth  of  the  Ganget  it  one 
mft  plain.  — -  About  eighty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Luck- 
siow  it  FTZ  AB AD»  five  hundred  and  fixty  milet  from  Cal- 
cutta ;  a  very  large  city ;  the  refidence  of  the  Nabob»  till 
withiii  tbefe  few  yeart$  fituate  on  the  G*gra^  a  very  large 
fftferfrom  Thibet.  Nearly  adjoining  to  it  it  the  ancient  city 
of  OOBS  or  AdjuHab^-^'^ ht  die  ocmlloence  of  the  two  great 

ihrers 


nffULE.— Babcr  aylof  in  I530»  hb  foa  HUMAIOOK  TwccmM,  «lia»  iltbMi^ 
•  prfacf  of  ability  aod  ^rtoe,  wm  eipcUej  from  die  thraae  bj  the  intilsiies  «f  l2t 
Wgdieci»  and  the  art  of  SHBER  KAN,  wboufurpad  tbc  cmpiset  t.  iff*-  B«c 
Shvtff  beng  iUn  at  the  ficfe  of  Chaianf  a.  1545,  Haioaiooii^  wlio  had  funieil  fraaft 
dkhefi^m  iu»exifey  was  ncalledt  a.  X5$4|  and  dying  tba  feltoaring  year,  MBlmitied 
ihectiNan  x»  ACBAR  or  jikU^  hia  ion^wbo  proted  one  of  tks  noil  iUuftiiont  pimeea 
that  ever  wigiied  to  lodoftan  \  being  eqoally  dii|ingoiAed  6r  ViU  haBUttity»  and  to-> 
lieracioA  to  the  HiadooC'  or  Gentooa»  at  for  hia  wifdonand^conrage.  AchH'  died, 
a.  1 60$.  The  leiga  of  this  prince  hat  been  ctleWatedby  hit  viaier  or  prime  miniaM, 
tbe  famoitt  ABUI«  FAZEL,  in  a  b'^k  called  the  'i&iMr.iMauM,  or  hiftoiy  of 
!Acbar.  ■  ■■  This  emperor  divided  hb  dominions  into  tkvtn  JiahaAs  or  provinoety  (opk 
of  which  were  equal  to  extent  to  Urge  European  kingdoms }  eacb  fonbab  he  fobdiTidcd 
Into  a  certain  nomber  of  drcAn  or  oouades ;  and  thefe  into  fa  miny  fmrpamaks  or 
tsmdreds*  The  popolaiion,  reveoofe,  produce,  seligton,  arts>  and  oommrrce  of  cadi 
diftrift  were  afcertained.  Many  of  thefe  paniculais  were  colIeAed  by  Abul  Fatd  iaiD 
»  hook  called  Atik  AcsARast  o'  ItfUattt  of  Atbtr^  which,  to  thit  day,  lormt  an 
aothendc  regiftcr  of  th;fe  m^ttert.  This  carious  book  was  fome  years  ago  tianflated 
hf  Mr.  Gladum,  and  pobliihed  in  Bengal,  under  tlie  patronage  of  Mr.  UaiBags, 
Goremor-GcQcral  of  the  Engliik  dominions  ta  IndiA.  JOH  ANG  JURE*  the  fen 
of  Acbar*  fucceeded,  in  whofe  reign  Sir  ^hmas  Roe  was  Ctnt  as  the  brtt  Engliik  an« 
baflador  to  the  Emperor  of  Hindooftan,  16  ( ^*  The  laucr  part  of  this  Emperor's  liliB 
was  imbittered  by  the  rebellion  of  his  fon,  SHAW  JEHAK,  who  upon  his  father's 
death  fucceed(d>  a.  i6t7«  He  quarrelling  with  the  Portuguefcy  expelled  them  from 
Uoogly  on  the  Gangrs. 

im  the  year  1658  began  the  civil  wars  between  Jchao  and  his  fbntv  at  alfo  between 
the  ions  tbemfelvea,  which  terminated  in  the  elevation  of  AURUNGZEBE,  the 
yonngeft ;  after  he'had  dcpofed  his  ^ther,  and  murdered  or  expelled  bis  three  farodiei^ 
au  16^.  This  pfince,  having  fiotflied  the  conqueft  of  the  Dcccan,  and  fubdned 
levecal  other  couatries,  railed  the  Mnjsul  empire  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  fplendonr.  He 
died  in  1707,  In  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  at  jfmedK^gar  in  the  Deccan*  which 
he  had  fried  on  as  his  refidooce,  while  in  winter-^uartcrv.  His  authority  extended  from 
the  icth  to  the  }5th  degree  of  latitude,  and  neatly  aa  much  in  ioogitadej  containing 
at  leaft  fixty -four  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  and  his  revenee  cueeded  thirty-two 
Billions  of  pounds  fterling,  in  a  country  where  the  produ^s  of  the  earth  arc  about 
lour  timrs  as  cheap  as  in  £iigl;)pd«  But  the  f«ebie  pruiccK  who  fucceeded,  being  onable 
t»  wield  to  mighty  a  fceptre,  tHs  vatft  empire  was  >n  tLe  courft  of  6fty  years  ladacci 
•»noibi)g* 

»  Anraogacbe 
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fWets  Ganges  and  Jumna,  isfeated  ALLAHABAD,  in  a  very 
important  fjtuation,  belonging  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  about 
eight  huftdred  and  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Gan- 
ges, thought  by  fome  to  be  the  Palibothra  of  the  ancients. 

About  three  hundred  miles  above  Allahabad  is  fituate  AGRA, 
on  the  fouth  bimk  of  the  Jumna  river,  which  is  very  feldom 
fordable.  In  1566,  the  Emperor  Acbar,  liking  the  fituation  of 
this  city,  made  it  his  capital;  whence  it  is  often  called  Ackba* 
raidd.  During  the  laft  century,  and  the  beginning  of  this,  it 
was  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  cities  in  India.  But  as  it  quickly 
rofe  to  eminence,  To  it  as  fuddenly  declined.  It  now  exhibits 
the  moft  magnificent  ruins. 

About  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  north  of  Agra  (lands 
DELHI,  or  Dehly^  on  the  right  or  wcftern  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
28*^  37'  N.  L.  and  77**  '40'  E.  L.  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
Mo|jul  empire.  It  anciently  ftood  on  the  oppofite  bank. 
Durhig  the  latter  part  of  lalt  century,  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  it  was  faid  to  contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants ;  but  ic 
is  now  greatly  reduced. The  fertile  traft  of  country  be- 
tween the  Jumna  and  Ganges  is  called  Dooab,  which  name  is 

applied 

Aurungzebe  lefl  four  (bns.  The  two  eMeft  contended  about  the  empire.  Each 
brou|(ht  into  the  field  about  joo^oco  inen.  The  conteft  was  determined  near  ^gra, 
in  favour  of  the  Gld<-fty  who  took  the  name  of  BAHADER  SHAH,  but  it  ufualty 
callcd  SHAH  AULUM.  His  competitor  fell  in  the  battle.  The  yoongeft  brother 
next  revolted,  and  wai  alfocrufbed.  The  other  brother,  thirty  years  berore,  bad  re- 
belled agalnli  bis  father,  and  fied  into  Perfia.  In  this  rrign  the  SEJKS,  a  new  lt€t 
of  religiooifts,  from  the  foot  of  the  eaflerm  moontaim,  attacked  the  p:ov)nce  of 
Libfre.  Ba^ader,  having > with  difficulty  reduced  them,  took  up  bis  reGdence  ac 
Lahore,  that  he  might  be  near  at  hand  to  keep  them  in  fybjediun.  Here  be  died, 
a-  1712.  ■  '       . 

Baha^fer  alfo  left  four  fons,  who  llkewife  conrended  together  about  the  fvcceflfion. 
Three  of  them  ^ell  at  difTcrcnt  times  in  the  flruggle ;  and  the  fourth  was  foon  after  do- 
throned,  to  make  Wiy  ^ur  his  nephew  FEROKSERE,  wh)  w--3s  fet  up  by  the  Stidi  or 
iiyeJs,  two  broiherf,  and  Omrahs  or  chiefs  of  great  power.  In  this  rcigr  the  Cng'ifli 
Eaft  India  company  received  the  famous  FIRMAN  cr  Grant,  by  which  their  goods  of 
im-  ort  and  exp.  rt  were  excm^  trd  from  duties  or  cuflotns  ;  wh'ch  was  re|  arded  aa  fhe 
Company's  Co'mmrrcial  Charter  in  India,  while  they  ilood  in  need  of  prote^iua 
fibmthe  princes  if  the  country. 

In  the  year  1717  Feroicft-re  w9s  depofrd  and  deprived  of  fight  by  the  Seids,  who 
raifed  to  the  throne  a  fori  of  Bahailar  Sh^h.  But  he  was  foon  depofed,  and  alf>>  hi* 
b  other  in  the  cuurfe  of  a  year ;  and  both  of  them  put  to  death  by  th'  Seid«,  who 
now  dif  <  fed  of  every  tl.iny  at  pleaiurc They  next  placed  on  the  throne  MA- 
HOMED SHAH,  g'andfon  of  Baha.ler  *^hah,  «ho,  warord  by  the  faie  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  got  rid  of  the  Scids,  but  doc  without  a  rebellion  and  a  bartle.  la  thfs 
»eign,  the  MAHRATTAS  became  troublcfome,  fo  ca'led  from  MAR  HAT,  a 
pnnce  in  the  DcccaD,  their  origin  J  country  ;  and  NIZAM  AL-VJULUCK,  Vice- 
<oy  of  the  Deccon^  afpired  at  independence.    '^0  ptomoie  <his  view;,   be  invited 

T  t  NADIR 
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applied  to  any  traA  of  land  formed  by  the  approximation  of  tvo 
riviers. 

About  three  hundred  and  eighty-fix  miles  north-weft  from 
Delhi  is  LAHORE,  on  the  Rauvie^  aociently  Hydrotes,  a  na- 
vigable river,  which  communicates  with  the  Indus  and  all  its 
branches.  Lahore  was  the  refiJence  of  the  firft  Mabomcdan 
conquerors  of  Ipdoftan,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Seiks. 
At  this  city  began  the  famous  avenue  of  fliady  trees,  fo  much 
fpoken  of  by  the  early  Indian  travellers,  which  extended  all 
the  way  to  Agra,  about  Eve  hundred  Englifh  miles.  Near 
midway  between  Delhi  and  Lahore  is  SIRHIND  or  Ber'mde^  a 
city  of  great  antiquity,  whence  the  art  of  weaving  filk  was 
brought  back  to  Conftantiaople  byfbme  monks  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  For  although  the  art  was  brought  into  Europe  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  it  had  again  been  loft  during  the  confu- 
lions  that  attended  the  fubverfion  of  the  weftern  empire^  Froco- 
plus  takes. notice  that  illk  was  brought  from  Serinday  a  country 
in  India,  in  the  time  of  Juftiniap,^^^.  47(S.  Pliny^  and  more 
ancient  writers,  fuppofcd  -it  to  be  brought  frona  Serica^  a  coun* 
try  of  Upper  Afia^  bordering  on  the  porth-wcft  part  of  the 

Chinefe ' 

KADIR  SHAH,  commonly  called  Tbtmoi  Ksuli  KAan,  the  ufurper  of  the  Per/Uo 
tbroae,  to  invade  Jndvtilan,  ^nd  had  ihe  addrefs  to  prevail  on  the  weak  enipeior  to 
ihrow  himiielf  on  the  mercy  o(  the  invader.  Nadir  Eaviag  entered  Delhi,  tna{racre4 
^ove  ioq,OQO  of  the  inhabiC4nt8,  and  carried  off  plunder  to  the  amount  of  iix  j-two 
jtuDloos  Suriiog.  Some  fay,  much  more.  He  however  left  Mahomed  in  polieffion 
of  the  throne,  and  returned  to  Ferfia,  after  obtaining  the  ceflion  of  all  the  countries 
fubjedt  to  Hiodooftao  weft  of  the  Indus.-— —  NiZA&l  now  became  iirdepeodent  in  rbe 
Oeccan  ;  and  otlicr  governors  of  provinces  followed  his  example.  The  KOHILLAS, 
a  tribe  firom  the  mountains  between'  India  and  Prflia,  ereQed  an  independent  it jte  on 
the  eaft  of  the  Ganges,  within  eighty  miles  of  Delhi. '  The  MAHRATTAS  were 
k^ome  fo  po«»erful,  thai  they  foiced  the  Emperor  to  grant  ihem  a  tribute  to  check 
their  depredation)^.  They  demanded  the  fourih  part  of  the  oet  levenues  of  certain  pro* 
vinc>s  y  which  piToportiou  beini;  denomiliared  in  the  languageof  Hindoofian,  aCHouT, 
jOCC»Citmsd  (his  name  to  b'  ap^i-d  m  any  drmands  wha.ever  of  that  people.  Mahomed 
d  cd  a  1747,  (he  fame  year  that  Nadir  Shab>  on  account  of  his  fra.-.xic  rruehy^  «kat 
aflaHTinated  by  his  principal  ofhceis 

AHMED  SHAH,  the  fan  of  Mahooxd,  fucceeded.  In  his  re'gn,  w>-ich  lafted 
only  about  fix  years,  what  lemained  of  the  Mogul  empire  wa^  totally  diJlulved ;  and 
the  fucceering  emptrors  letaioed  iittle  elfe  but  the  name,  nothing  remaining  to  rhi 
li -ufe  of  Timur  but  a  fmall  territory  round  Delhi,  now  no  longer  a  capital,  but  in  a 
a(unoer  depopulated  by  repeated  crepredations,  maflacres,  and  famines.  I'he  lift  army 
that  might  be  leckoned  imperial,  was  defeated  by  ihe  Rochillas  in  1749-  The  1 ATES 
or  Lit'i  a  Hindoo  tribe,  ellabliflied  tbemfelves  in  the  province  of  AGRA  j  BENGAL 
was  feiaed  by  ita  viceroy  Aliverdy  \  OUDE,  by  Seijdar  Jurg,  father  to  the  late 
$uja  Dtiu'ab;  Allahabad,  by  Matomiti  Kocii,  &c.  But  the  mcft  coniiderabfe 
part  by  the  MAHRATTAS,  who  had  of  Ute  greatly  augmented  their  power.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  iQimct  ^oflcHions,  they  obtained  the  greatcil  part  of  Cuzcrst,  Btrwr,  and 
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phiiiefe.  wall^  whence  Us  Latin  name.  Between  Delhi  and 
Serhind  are  very  cxtenfive  phins,  withiii  which  are  fituate  the 
towrns  of  Panttiput  and  Carnaw/9  famoiie  for  great  battles,  both 
In  ancient  atid  modern  times.  Thefe  plains  lie  at  the  mouth 
bf  the  p^{$  through  the  motmtains  from  Tartary  and  Perfia,  tht 
briginal  countries  of  the  conquerors  of  Hindooilan.  The  coun- 
try 16  called,  from  its  capital,  Lahore,  or  more  frequently,  the 
PANJAB,  or  t/je  country  of  Jive  rlvehy  bccaufe  it  is  contained 
between  the^v^  eaflern  branches  of  the  Indus.  Four  of  thefe 
are  mentioned  in  the  coiiquefts  of  Alexander;  the  Htdaspes, 
now  Behut  of  ChelUm ;  AcBSfNEs,  now  Jenaub  or  Ckunmttb  t 
HtdraoteS}  now  Rauvee;  HyphxSis  or  HuphafiSf  now  Be* 
yah :  the  fifth  is  the  Setlege^  SuttuluZy  or  Sutiujy  fuppofed  to 
be  that  called  by  Pliny.  Htfuirusy  by  Ptolemy  Zaradr-uSf  and 
by  Arriaq,  iarangesi  The  three  firft  fucceffively  unite  with 
^ch  other  at  fome  diftahce  above  the  city  MOULTAN^ 
(thought  to  h€  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Malli,  29^  52'  N.  lat. 
and  '^0^  40^  £<  long.)  ahd  form  si  (Iream  equal  to  the  Indus 
itfelf,  at  the  place  of  confluence,  which  is  aboiit  twenty  miles 
on  die  weft  of  Moultan.     It  i6  remarkable  that  thefe  three 

flreams 

-  br^..^Thc  ludne  inA  perfoii,  howeirer,  of  the  Emperor  were  flitl  held  in  veneration, 
and  ciie  v9rioas  uAirpen  endeaTOjired  to  Ciofiioii  what  they  had  forcibly  feiied,  by  « 
real  or  pretended  gr4nt  from  the  Emperor.  Soile  of  them  haTiog  obtained  poffeiUoii 
of  his  perfiin,  attempted  to  make  their  ads  pais  for  lus.  Such  is  the  force  of  popi^lar 
opSnion^  th^t  to  this  day,  through  the  whole  Mogul  empire,  the  coin  is  fl-rvck  in  &e 
»ame  of  the  nominal  Emperor.  Thus  the  long  ponTedioa  of  power,  though  at  iktSt 
•btaloed  by  violence,  and  afterwards  esercifed  with  Cruelty,  appears,  in  the  ey«t  of 
the  vulgar,  to  eftablifli  i.  right  to  it. 

T\%t  NIZAM  diid  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four,  a.  1748.  The  cboldia 
which  tot>k.  place  b?rween  bis  fons  for  the  throne  of  the  Deccao,  and  between  two 
other  famiiies  for  the  Nabobdiip  of  Arcot,  brought  the  Eoglilh  and  French  to  engage 
at  auxiliaries.  Aher  much  blood flted,  Mahoms p  Ally  wjs  made  Nabob  of  Ar* 
tot ;  and  Saiahl  Jung,  third  fon  of  the  late  Nisum-ai-Muluek,  was  made  Souhah  of 
prince  of  the  Decern,  the  original  difpotants  having  been  aiT^fllnated  or  flsin  in  bartle. 
In  coofequence  of  this,  the  Englifli  eftabltfiied  thdr  fecurityand  ioAuence  in  the  Car-« 

itatic* 

In  1753*  Ahmsd  was  dcjfofed  by  GAZI,  his  viaier  or  chief  rointf^er^  who 
^placed  on  the  oominal  thrnne  ALUUMGUIRE,  grasdfon  of  Baihadar  Shah.  He, 
to  get  rid  of  Cazi,  ioviied  to  Delhi  ABDALLA.  the  fucce/!br  of  Nadir  Shah  in  the 
eaftem  pariof  Prtfta,  and  in  the  Indian  provinces  ceded  co  Nad^r,  feiown  vt  prefenC 
by  the  nimc  of  the  kingdom  of  CANDAHARf  anciently  the  Parofamifan  JUtxar^ 
dria  \  called  aifo  the  kingdom  of  Abdalli^  from  J$hdal^  an  Afghan  tribe,  of  ^htch 
Ahmed  Abdatla  was  origtna\ly  the  Piince  or  Chief;  and  being  ftripped  of  his  coontty 
by  Nvlir  Shah,  was  forced  to  join  the  Perfian  army  in  1739.  ^^  ^^^  death  of 
Nadir,  Abdatla  ereded  for  himfelf  «  conhderable  kingdom  ia  tho  eafiem  pare 
of  Peifia,  c<'mpiifing  nearly  the  fame  extent  o£  te  ritory  with  the  aorienl 
l^ingdom  of  Gh'twi'u  Abdalla,  who  vifited  Hindooftan  no  lefs  than  fix  times, 
«Aercifed  at  Dftlhi  the  moll  dreadful  depredations  j  fo   chat  thi^  uofonunata  city, 

T  I  X  which. 
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ftreums  united  are  now  called  Jenaub^  as' they  vrtrt  Aeefines  iil 
the  time  of  Alexander.  The  other  two  rivers  unite,  and  ]oin 
the  Indus  a  great  way  to  jthe  fouth  of  Moultan. 

About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Lahore 
is  CASHMERE,  on  the  river  Chelum  or  Hydajpes^  the  capital 
of  a  country  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  celebrated  for  its 
romantic  beauties^  for  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  for  the  tempe- 
rature of  Its  atmofphere.  It  is  an  elevated  and  extenfive  valleyi 
of  an  oval  form,  about  eighty  miles  long  and  forty  in  breadth, 
furrounded  by  deep  mountains.  Its  foil  is  thought  to  be  com- 
pofed  6f  the  mud  depofitcd  by  the  river  Chelum,  which  origin-* 
«ally  formed  its  waters  into  a  lake  that  covered  the  whole  valley, 
until  it  opened  itfelf  a  pafTage  through  the  mountains,  as  is  faid 
to  have  bcf.n  the  cafe  with  the  Pencus  in  Theflaly,  fie  p*  319. 
Here  are  manufactured  ih^Jbawls  which' are  fo  much  worn  in 
different  parts  of  Afia,  and  alfo  in  Egypt;  of  late 'likewife  in 
Britain.  They  are  made  of  the  delicate  wool  produced  by  a 
fpecies  of  goat,  either  of  this  country  or  of  the  adjoining  one 
of  Thibet,  Ca(hmere  is  the  frontier  province  of  Hindooftan 
towards  Tartary  and  Thibet.  It  is  very  fubjeci  to  earthquakes, 
and  therefore  the  houfes  are  all  built  of  wood.  The  inhabit- 
ants 


which,  in  the  time  of  Aurungze&e,  was  fuppofed  to  contain  two  millioiis  of  fjuls, 
now  aliDoft  depopulated. 

Amidft  tbefe  confufions  and  r  volutions,  the  MA74RATTAS,  who  for  a  loo( 
ttnte  had  been  gathering  (irength,  formed  the  plan  of  expelling  Abdalla,  and  reftorip^ 
the  Hindoo  govemnieiic  throughout  the  empire,  or  in  other  words,  of  making  them- 
/elves  madert  of  ail  Hindoodan.  They  were  joined  by  the  lact  and  other  Hindoo 
i^ates.  Ahdalla  W4S  joined  by  Su}ah  Dirwlakf  tbe  RehiL'at,  and  other  Mab«m»eda» 
llates  of  lefs  nore.  Th*  Hindoos  were  arranged  oH  one  fide,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  thoufand,  and  the  Mahomedans  on  the  other,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
aud  Hfty  thoufand.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Carnaiol  and  Pam- 
NipuT,  a.  176-1,  in  which,  after  a  moft  obftinate  refitlance,  the  M^hrattas  were  de- 
feated with  prodigious  flaughter.  Before  the  battle  they  had  been  defericd  by  the  latif 
which  coniiderably  influenced  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Since  this  period,  the  power  of 
the  Mahratus  has  been  fenfibly  on  the  decline.  ' 

Abdalla,  whofe  influence  at  Delhi  was  now  unlimited,  invited  thither  SHAH 
AULUM,  the  fon  of  AlhTngirc,  who  had  been  d? pofed  the  foregoing  year,  and  mur- 
dered by  Gazi,  promt  fing  to  feat  him  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  He  however  did 
not  ventute  to  fuft  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  Abialla  j  who  therefore  fet  up  JroMM 
Bugkt^  the  fon  of  Shaw  Au!um,  Under  the  tuition  and  proredtion  of  Kli/lh  DerzoUit, 
from  whom  he  exacted  an  annual  tribute.  Thus  In  fa£t  AbdalU  became  Emperor  of 
Delhi  \  and  if  he  had  inclined  to  eflab'i(b  himfelf  in  Hindooflan,  might  have  begun  a 
iiew  dynafty  of  k'ngs.  Me  meant,  probably  at  fome  future  time,  to  purfus  his  deigns, 
whatever  tliey  were,  either  for  himfelf  or  fnr  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Timur,  to  wkicb 
be  \A^  allied  himfchf,  by  a  match  with  one  of  the  prMCefles.  Hit  Ion  and  fucceilbr, 
the  vrefcnt  TIMUR  SHAH,  marriqd  another  princefs  of  the  fame  line.  But  ap- 
prehending an  attaek  from  the  Seilfis,  Abdilla  withdrew  his  troo|»s  from  Delhi  and 
Kturned'  to  Lahore* 

The 
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ants  are  remaTkable  for  their  fuperftition.  — ^  About  two 
h.undrcd  miles  north-weft  from  Cafhmerc  is  CABITL,  ric;»r  the 
foot  of  the  Indian  Caucufus^  caHc^d  alfo  ParopaMisus  ox  Imnus^ 
now  Hindoo- Ko,  or  the  Stony  Girdle,  on  the  river  Attock,  a 
branch  of  the  Indus,  near  its  fource  ;  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  fame  name,  which  is  bciutifuliy  diverfificd  by  hills  and 
vallics.  The  city  (lands  in  the  moft  delightful  fituation,  and 
i«r  confidercd  as  the  j^ate  of  India  towards  Tartary.     It  is  at 

prefent  tjie  capitJil  of  Timur  Sh^h,    king  of  Candahar. 

The  cityof  CANDAHAR  is  abo^t  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  fouth-Wcft  from  Cabul.  It  is  allowed  to  have  been 
firft  built  by  Alexander,  who  callt'd  it  after  his  ov,n  name 
Alexandria,  Arrian.  iii.  28.  It  is  named,  by  way  of  dif- 
tin^lion,  the  Paropamifan  Alexandria,  lb,  iv,  22.  While  the 
PerCan  and  'Mogul  empires  were  undivided,  C^ndahar  was  the 
frontier  city  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooflnh  towards  Perfia,  and 
therefore  not  unfrequently  changed  maders.  -^—  About  two 
hundred  miles  fouth  from  C^bul  is  AITOCK,  ht.  32^  27'  N  , 
Ion.  70^  36',  on  the  enll  bank  of  the  Indus,  which,  down- 
wards to  the  conflux  of  the  Chunaiib  or  Jehaub,  near  Moultnn, 

is 

The  legal  Emperor  5';^*  AUuw^^htt  v.'irlous  adventures,  threw  himfelf  on  the 
protedlioo  of  tlie  Englifii,  who  emfloyeJ  his  au:hority  and  name  to  fandUon  their  right 
to  the  conqueds  which  rhry  floadr  by  the  able  condud^  of  O.l'^nel  afcrrwaris  Lord 
CL]  V£,  in  the  province  of  Hengal.  The  Briciih  powrr  iq  India  is  chieHy  owing  to 
the  f|)lendid  vi^ory  of  that  fuccef^ful  commander  over  Sujak  Dtrwhb  and  other  powers, 
at  x'hc  famous  Battle  of  IMafliry,  Juoe  ]'57.  Another  great  victory  was  gaim»d,  hy 
Colonel  new  Sir  He^or  Munro,  over  Sujah  Dotvlab,  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  Coffjm  Allyy 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  at  Buxar,  a^  1764-  '^he  great  inferiority  of  numbers  with  which 
thefe  vidiorics  were  obtained,  may  ferye  to  diniiniAi  our  incredulity  wiih  refpe6^  to  the 
onquefts  of  ^lexander^  At  the  battle  of  Buxar  the  whole  Britifli  forces  did  not  ex- 
ceed 7000,  of  whom  only  about  1200  were  Europeans ;  the  battle  of  Plafley  was  gained 
with  an  army  of  about  3C00  men,  and  of  thefe  only  900  were  Europeans.  Sktik  Allum^ 
the  noQunal  Empero^,  weary  of  his  dependance,  and  wilhing  to  better  his  circumftance i, 
tkrev  himfelf  into  the  bands  of  the  Mahrattas  of  Poooah,  who  promifed  to  reflore  him 
to  bis  throne.  But  he  is  now  confined  at  Delhi,  as  a  (late  prifoner,  by  SINDIA^  « 
the  moft  powerful  JaghtTeiar  or  chief  oi  the  Poonah  or  weftera  Mjihratta  narioa.  ^ 

The  chief  powers  ra  Hindooftan  at  prefent  are  the  Mahratta  ftates,  the  Nizam  or 
Prjnce  of  the  Dccean,  Hippoo  Saibf  the  Seikty  and  the  Britijh, 

The  Britifh  poftfs,  in  full  fovereignty,  the  whole  Soubah  or  province  of  Bengal^ 
and  the  gjeateft  part  of  Bahar  \  which,  with  the  difhi6^  of  Benam,  contain  162,000 
Iquare  BritiAi  iritles  of  land,  that  is,  near  30,00a  more  than  are  contained  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  j  and  nea^  eleven  miirtons  of  inhabitants.  The  grofs  revenue,  in- 
cluding the  fubfidy  paid  by  the  Nibob  of  Oude,  amounted,  in  1788,  to  ^4,2 10,000$ 
and  he  neat  revenue,  after  deduftiog  military  charges,  civil  edabliflimenrs,  &c.  to 
£,  1,670,000.  The  tetritory  of  Madrafs  in  the  Carnatic  is  in  comparifon  inconQder- 
able.  Its  grofa  revenue  amounted  to  )C''>^7°>^^^  i  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  revenue  only  to 
^.85,000.    At  Bombay  the  diiburfements  exceeded  the  receipts  bv  about  ^.300,000. 

The  grofs  revenue  of  theBritifli  dominions  in  India  amount«d,ia  1791-3,  to  no  lefs 
a  fum  than  ^.8,«45,56o.-~— In  1799—1800,  the  total  revenues  of  Bengal,  Madrafs, 
md  Bombay^  aiBOunte^  n>^.9,74:,937.—»— Large  fams  of  money  9^  ufually  coro- 
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is  called  the  river  of  Attock,  i.  t.forhiJd^^  as  being  the  oripmif 
.boundary  of  Hiiiiioodan  on  the  Dorth-wefl,  and  which  it  was 
unlawful  for  the  fubje£t&  of  that  empire,  to  pafs  without  (pedal 
permiffion.  Attock  is  about  two  hundred  miles  north-weft 
from  Lahore^  and  alfo  belongs  to  the  Seiks.  It  i^  rcmarkaUe 
that  this  part  of  India,  which  was  firfl  known  to  EuropeaiiSy  is 
now  lefs  known  to  us  than  almoft  any  other. 

The  fprings  of  the  Indus  are  commonly  placed  on  the  fopth 
fide  of  the  mountains  which  feparate  tndoftan  frotn  Tartary^ 
anciently  called  Imaus,  or  the  Indian  Catu^fuSi  but  fonie  fnp- 

pofe  them  to  be  far  more  remote. >- About  one  hundred  and 

leventy  miles  from  the  fea,  by  the  courle  of  the  river,  the  Indu^ 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  forms  a  delta  or  a  triangle,  like 
the  Nile.  One  of  thefe  branches  again  divides  into  twq/nore, 
and  forms  another  delta.  About  five  miles  below  this  fecond 
feparation  (lands  TATTA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
^Indyy  fuppofed  to  be  near  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Paltala.  The 
lower  part  of  this  delta  is  interfered  by  rivers  and  creeks,  like 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges ;  bur,  unlike  tnat,  it  has  no  trees  o^ 
it^  the  dry  parts  of  it.  being  covered  with  brulhwood;  aikd  the 

lemainderj 

pQted  in  India,  by  what  are  called  Laeh  rfRupteif  each  Lack  amoontiof  to  abost 
ten  thoufand  poucds  Sterling. 

The  Britilh  jnation,  with  their  allies  aod  tributaries,  occopy  the  whole  navigable 
courfe  of  the  Ganges,  from  its-entry  on  the  plains  to  the  Tea  ;  which,  by  its  ^nnkfina 
courfe,  is  more  than  2  350  British  miles.  The  lisdians  loeafiire  by^  Gi^i  or  Oarcr^ 
each  coi's  being  equal  to  nearly  two  Engliih  miles. 

MAiTKxas  and  Customs  ^  tht  lNniANt« 

The  Indians  were  confidered  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Rofaaoi  as  an  *s^efio«9 
#ace,  and  ij^efore  cilled  AHtoekthiius  or  jiborig'ifusf  that  is,  natites  of  the  MI,  wboft 
<)rigin  coijtd  not  be  traced,  Disdor,  ii.  38.     From  the  earlieft  accovnta,  they  afpear  to 
have  made  great  progrefs  in  ioduftry,  frt,  and  elegance*     The  wi(4k«n  ef  the  ceft  ia 
celebrated,  i  Kings,  it.  ^t.     The  whole  body  of  the  people  waa  divided,  aa  ic  ftift  it^ 
ihto  four  orders  or  cails.  The  fir  ft  confifts  of  pbiloibphcn  and  priefts^  called  £»mJkmm>g 
and  the  more  learned  of  them  Punditt ;  the  fecond  of  magiftrates  ^ead  fotdiera  ;  the 
third,  Qi  hu{bandmen  and  merchants;  aod  the  fourth  of  artifans^   labomerS|  aaid 
fervants.   None  of  tbc(e  can  ever  quit  hia  own  ca^,  or  be  adoMtted  intQ  another.    The 
itoembers  of  each  caft  alfo  adhere  inYsriably  to  the  profeflion  of  their  fofc-laibera* 
From  generation  to  generation,  the  hvnc  families  have  followed,  and  will  always  cos- 
tfnue  to  follow,  one  unifo? m  way  of  life.     Nor  is  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  maiff  imo 
another  caft,  Diedor  ii.  41.     Whoever  violates  the  ralea  or  inftiti^tions  of  bia  caft,  i* 
funk  to  the  loweft  itste  of  degradation.     No  peribn  of  any  caft  will  havetbelcaft 
communication  with  him,  as  was  ihe  cafe  with  thofe  excommunicated  by  the  Dniida 
arriong  the  ancient  Gauls  aod  Britains.  Jeep-  494*     Such  perfon  is  called  a  Parigt  or 
Chandcla  \  and  it  is  jdmoft  impoffible  for  woibs  to  exprefs  the  (cnlb'.ioii  of  vitenels 
which  this  name  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo.     The  divifioo  of  the  people  into 
caMs  is  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from  BRAHMA,   who  created    the    world 
under  the  dhrcdioo  of  the  Supreme  Being  \  and  is  th^pnfgit  eilaWMM  Mt  ^1  ^> 
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remainder,  by  much  the  grgiteft  part,  being  noifome  fwramps, 
or  muddy  lakes.  In  the  ary  part  a  great  many  camels  are 
reared,  who  feed  on  the  brulhwood.  The  upper  part  of  the 
delta  is  v^ell  cultivated,  and  yields  abundance  of  rice.  It  i$ 
remarkable,  that  the  tide^ould  not  be  vifible  in  the  Indus  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  fixty  or  fixty-five  miles  from  the  fca.  In 
the  Ganges,  the  tides  are  perceptible  at  two' hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  in  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  at 
fix  hundred  miles.  The  hore^  or  fudden  inlBux  of  the  tide  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  high  and  dangerous  ;  hence  the  mif- 
chicf  it  did  to  the  fleet  of  Alexander.  The  river  Indus,  and 
its  branches,  admit  of  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  Tatti 
to  Monltan,  Lahore,  and  CaOimere,  for  veilels  of  near  two 
hundred  tons. 

The  country  along  the  Indus,  for  three  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth,  is  called  SINDY.  Its  breadth  is  different ;  in  the 
wid^ft  part  it  ts  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles.  Sindy,  in 
many  particulars  of  foil  and  climate,  and  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  its  furface,  refembles  Egypt ;  the  lower  part  of  it 
being  compofed  of  rich  vegetable  mbuld^  and  extended  into  H 
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CJvil  authority,  but  confirmed  and  fanftioned  by  religion.  This  Inftitution,  though 
h  hiys  a  leftraint  on  the  natural  liberty  of  man,  and  mud  neceflarlly  fomet  mes  check 
the  exertions  of  genius,  has  brought  the  Indian  manufadures  to  a  degre*  of  perfedlioa 
ftiperior  to  that  of  any  other  country,,  and  hai  always  prfferved  the  trade  of  India  with 
other  nations  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate.  India  continues  ftill  to  fupply  nearly  the  fame 
tf' ides  as  in  the  time  of  Piiny,  Ftin.  xii.  and  ziii,  and  t  >  drain  thofe  ^uniries  with 
which  it  trades  of  th.-ir  gold  and  filveri  as  it  did  in  ancient  times  ;  fee  p,  \ 28. 
Some  mention  an  additional  caft,  caiFed  Burrun  Sunker,  compofed  of  luch  as  are  pru- 
duced  by  an  unlawful  union  between  p'^rfons  of  different  Cifts*  T|icfe  are  moftly  dealers 
10  petty  articles  of*  retail  trade. 

Although  it  be  impolTible  for  a  perfon  of  a  lower  ca(l  to  tife  to  a  higher,  yet  in  cer- 
i^xn  cafes,  perfons  of  a  higher  clafs  may  exerctfe  the  occupations  of  a  lower  without 
fofing  thiir  caO  by  doing  fo.  Accordingly  Brahmins  sre  fometimes  employed,  not  only 
tifminifters  of  ftate,  but  as  foldiers Ancient  authors  reprefent  the  Indians  as  di- 
vided in!0  feven  kinds  or  orders,  Strah.  xv.  703. ;  DioJor.  ti.  40  ;  ArrUin*  ladic.  xo* 
milled,  as  it  is  thoughr,  by  confide<ing  fanoe  of  the  fubdivtfions  of  the  cafts  as  diftin^l 
orders.     They  remark,  that  there  were  no  flaves  in  India,  U, 

There  is  a  number  of  devoteci  or  religionifis  in  India,  called  Faquirs,  who  volun* 
tarily  fubj-ft  themfelves  to  fingular  mortifications,  and  undergo  the  fcyerefl  penances  ; 
on  vvh'ch  account  they  are  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  the  people.  Thefe  Strabo 
calls  Germants  or  Hyloiii,  xv.  7x3.  and  mentions  one  of  them  who  Aood  a  whole  day 
on  one  leg,  fupporting  a  large  piece  of  wood  with  his  hands,  i^.  714.  PJiny  calls 
them  OvMNosoPHisTiC,  (quod  In  JfiJla,  qyt  hahentur  sapizktxs  nudi  ittatem 
Aguftt^  Ck.  Tnfc.  V.  17-)  and  remarks  that  fome  of  them  ufrd  to  look  at  the  fun  for  a 
whole  day  without  moving  their  eyes,  and  others  to  (land  from  morning  to  night  on 
the  fcorching  fands  on  one  foot,  vii.  2. 

The  giivemment  in  all  the  counties  of  India  was  mon^trchical  ;  but  limited  and 
controlled  by  the  fixed  and  iBviolabte  privileges  of  the  dilfeicnt  cafts,  particularly  by 
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wide  delta  ;  while  the  upper  part  of  it  is  a  narrow  flip  of  coQBr 
try,  confined  on  one  fide  by  a  ridge  or  ridges  of  mountains^  and 
on  the  other  by  a  fandy  defert ;  the  river  Indus,  equ^l  at  Icail 
to  the  Nile,  w  iiding  through  the  midft  of  this  level  vailcyj  and 
annually  overflowing  it.     During  the  montHs  of  July,  Augud, 
and  part  of  September,  which  is  ilie  rainy  feafou  in  mpft  other 
parts  of  India,  the-  atmofphere  is  here  generally  clouded,  but 
no  rain^  falls,  except  very  near  to  the  f«ra.     Indeed  very  few 
ihowers  fall  during  the  whole  year.     The  Prince  of  Sindy  it 
tributary  to  the  Ving  of  Candiihar.     He  is  a  Mahomedan,  and 
ufually  refides  at  the  fort  of  Hydrabad,  fituate  on  thi-  Indus, 
a  little  above  the  head  of  the  delta,  and  near  the  city  Ny^sER* 
POUR.  The  Hindoos  arc  here  treated  with  great  rigour  by  their 
Mahonicdan  governors,  which  drives  numbers  of  them  intq 
other  countries. 

On  the  horth-eafl:  of  Sindy  He  the  territories  of  the  &e%h : 
on  the  north,  thofe  of  the.  king  of  'Canddhar ;  on  the  vreft  is 
Makrnn^  anciently  Gedrofin^  a  province  of  Pcrfia,  whofe  prioce 
is  tributary  to  the  kinu;  of  Cand<ihar.  A  fandy  defert  bounds 
$Lndy  on  the  cail,  extending  near  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 


the  fan£lity  an3  pre-emtnenc«  i>f  tlie  BRAHMINS,  who  would  deem  It  degradadon 
and  poUucion,  if  they  were  ro  eat  ofrhe  lame  food  wirb  their  (overeign.  Their  per- 
fons  are  facreJ^and  even  for  the  mof^  heinous  crimes  they  cannot  be  capitally  pa nifbed; 
their  blo-)d  mud  never  be  Hied.  On  impottant  oc«:a(ionS,  it  is  the  duty  of  fovereigns  to 
confuU  them,  and  to  be  directed  by  their  advice.  In  ancient  timeSj  at  a  folemn  ai&A' 
biy,  called  the  great  Synod.  (Met'^Xq  Zu-fr^d^^)  which  ufed  to  be  held  at  the  be^iooing 
of  every  year,  all  the  Brahipins  afienibling  at  the  palace  of  the  Icing,  gave  their  Opi'- 
nion  about  the  adminiflration  o^  public  affairs  \  conccinipg  the.ftate  of  agriculture  asd 
pafluT;a^r,  Strab*  xv.  703.  f.  and  whatever  elfe  they  judged  of  advantage  to  tboie  vh* 
were  preCent,  D'wdor.  ii.  40.  The  government  of  the  Mabraitas  at  prefeat  js  moftljr 
ariftocratlcal. 

The  monarchs  of  India  were  co  fidercd  as  the  great  proprietors  of  the  land^  alls 
ilill  the  cafe  in  the  great  empires  of  the  tA^^  Jee  p.  631.  The  fau.'bandmcn,  bow 
called  RYOTS.,  paid  as  rent  ufu  uly  the  fourth  of  the  produce  of  their  fai^s,  Strok*  & 
Diodor.  ib\d*  As  lop^  as  the  hufbandnian  paid  the  cliabhihed  renr|  he  regained  poiTcf* 
Hon  of  the  farm,  which  ocfccnded,  like  property,  fiom  farher  to  foq.  Before  the 
original  ini^iiutions  of  India  were  fubvtrted  by  fo:eign  inVaderi,  the  ipduAry  of  the 
holbandman,  on  which  every  member  of  the  c  rrmunity  oepcnded  for  fubJfillencc, 
was  as.feciiie  as  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  lands  was  equitable.  It  was  not  BO- 
common,  as  we  learn  fiom  >tr3b>,  xv-  704.  fur  twn  hodile  armies  to  be  fighijog is  one 
'field,  while  the  [xeafants  were  ploughing  or  digging  with  perfect  fafety  in  the  next. 
The  greateft  attention  was  paid  ro  render  the  condition  of  thofe  who  cultivated  the 
ground  comfortable.  '  Various  (»f5cers  were  appointed  for  this  purpofe.  One 
c'afs  of  thrm  had  the  ch«»rgc  of  the  Tanks  or  public  refervoirs  of  water,  with- 
out a  regular  diHribution  of  which,  Ac!d5  in  a  toir'd  climate  cannor  be  rendered 
fertile.  Thofe  who  coDcdt  the  rents  frcm  the  Ryott,  arid  parcel  out  the  landt 
among  them,  are  caljed  Zfmtnpars;  who,  it  is  fuppofeJ,  were  at  fhlt  appointed 
only  during  plcafuie,  but  a  tcrvvards   b::came  hereditary.      Go  this  fubje^,  ^^^~ 
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Ml  length,  and  from  one  hundred  to  oiie  hundred  and  fifty  in 
hreadthy  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  iii.  9S.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  ra>n  in  Sindy,  and  its  vicinity  to  this  defert,  the  heats  in 
fummer  are  fo  violent,  and  the  winds  which  blow  from  the 
defert  fo  pernicious,  that  the  houfes  are  contrived  fo  as  to  be 
occafionally  ventilated  by  means  of  apertiires  on  the  tops  of 
them,  rcfembling  the  funnels  of  fmall  chimnies.  When  the 
Jiot  winds  prevail,  the  windows  are  clofely  (hut,  by  which 
means  the  hotted  o£  the  current  pf  air  (that  n^arefl  the  fur* 
face  of  the  earth,  of  courfe]  is  excluded ;  and  a  cooler  part, 
becaufe  more  elevated,  dcfcends  into  the  houfe  through  the 
funnels.  By  thi^means  alfo  vafl:  clpuds  of  dufl  are  excluded, 
the  entry  of  which  alone  would  be  fufllcient  to  render  the 
houfes  uninhabitable.  The  roofs  are  compofed  of  thick  layers 
pf  earth  .inllead  of  terraces.  Few  countries  are  more  un- 
wholefome  to  European  conftitutions,  particularly  the  lower 
part  of  the  delta.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Indus;  the  fiilier* 
men  and  graziers  form  moveable  villages  or  towns,  becaufe 
they  are  continually  changing  their  pofitions  like  a  cam|) ;  as 
•  Arrian  informs  us,  was  obf):)rved  by  Near^hus^  the  admiral  of 
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f yer,  there  are  difiereot  opinions.  In  the  time  of  ACBAR,  the  lands  were  ya- 
«lued,  and  the  rent  of  each  inhabitmt  and  of  each  village  afceitained.  The  aanual 
amount  of  revenue  then  fixed,  and  the  mode  of  levyinj^  ir,  continued  with  little 
▼ariation  in  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  year  17571  when  Jaffetr  Aii  Kwafn^ 
being  created  Nabob  of  Arcot  by  the  Englilh,  after  the  battle  of  Plaflrey,  wa& 
obliged  to  depart  from*  the  wife  arrangements  of  Acbar,  and  .introduce  new  mpdea'of 
aiTeffmenty  that  he  might  r^ife  the  fun)  which  be  had  ftipuiated  to  pay  qn  his  ele« 
vioii. 

There  were  various  other  officers  who  had  different  tafks  affigned  them,  which  are 
defcrib^dy  Strab,  xy.  707.  &c.  D'wdor.  ii.  41.  Among  the  teA,  fome  took  care  to 
provide  accommodation  and  lodgings  for  ftrangera,  lb.  Such  houfes  are  now  called 
Ckoultrietj  and  are  frequent  in  every  part  pf  the  country.  The  greatell  attention  was 
paid  to  the  making  of  highways  $  aod  ftones  were  ereded  at  the  end  of  every  t^uJlatHa^ 
to  mark  the  diftances,  and  dire^  travellers^  lb,  0 

The  ancient  Indians  lived  moftly  on  rice,  as  the  Hindoos  do  ftill,  Strab*  zv.  709. 
Thry  had  no  written  laws ;  and  fuits  were  docermined  according  to  the  principles 
of  equity,  lb.  The  fixiX  who  publiflied  a  compendium  of  Indian  jurifprudence 
)vas  AcBAi,  by  the  aiTitiance  of  his  Vizier  Abel  Fazel,  in  t|ie  code  called  Ayeen 
Aibcry.      ^    ^  '  ' 

All  buildings,  of  whatever  kind,  confecrated  to  the  offices  of  religion^  arc 
called  PAGODAS.  Of  tbcfe  the  moft  ancient  is  thought  to  be  that  in  the 
iiland  of  Elepkantttf  at  no  great  diflance  from  Bombjy ;  which .  is  an  excavatiooi 
hewn  out  of  a  folid  reck,  abjut  half  way  up  a  high  mountain,  and  forme^into  a 
fpacious  area,  nearly  .izo  feet  fquare  \  with  human  figures,  in  high  relief^ 
of  gigan^'ic  fixe  and   fingular  forms,    on   the  infide.     There   are  various  pagodas 

of  this  kind  in   the  ifle  of  Saljettty   flill  nearer   to   Bombay. Inftead  of  ca. 

yerns,  apparently  the  original  places  of  worfhip,  temples  came  to  be  raifed 
by  the  Indians  in  honour  of  their  deities ;  at  firlt  in  the  form  of  a  large  py* 
famid,   with  ao  other  light  but  what  came  from   a  (mall  door^  as  at  D  e^ur^ 
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Alexander's  i!eer.  Thefe  people  ave  fuppofed  to  be  ^fcended 
from  the  Scythian  Nomades^  or  wandering  Tartars^  as  this  cuf- 
tom  does  not  prevail  in  any  other  part  6f  India. 

The  country  on  the  fouth-eall  of  Sindy  is  called  CUTCH, 
extending  from  the  eaftmoft  branch  of  the  Indus  to  the  PjMer 
tSrer,  which  feparates  it  from  Guxerat^  one  of  the  proTxnces  of 
the  Mahrattas*  On  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  is  a 
diftri£^  inhabited  by  a  piratical  tribe,  named  Sangarians^  who 
cruife  for  merchant  (hips,  as  far  to  the  w*.{l  as  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  6f  Perfia  \  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  what  is  caOed 
Sangada  by  Arrian. 

The  province  of  GUZERAT  is  a  kind  of  peninfula,  two 
Imndred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wide,  formed 
by  the  Arabian  fea,  (called  by  the  Afiatics,  the  fea  of  Omman^) 
i>nd  the  gulfs  of  C^m^^y  and  Cutch ,  which  penetrate  a  great 
way  into  the  continent.  The  capital  is  AMEDABAD,  taken 
by  General  Goddard  in  lafl  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  a.  1780. 
It  wns  reilored  on  the  pe?ce  of  1783.  It  (lands  in  a  level 
country,  on  a  fmall  navigable  river  named  Saberrmtiy^  which, 
tirith  other  congueni  ftreaais.  falls  in;o  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
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Tunjare,  in  th«  Carnatic  ;  but  if^r>3rds  fplrndid  buildings  were  ere^ei,  of  im- 
irienfe  c:(tent,  and  highly  oroamenied :  fome  of  them  feveral  miles  in  circumfierence ; 
as  that  ia  ^e  ifland  of  Seringhain,  wh'cb  is  foimed  by  the  divifion'of  the  great  river 
Caveti  or  Cautery  into  two  channels  on  the  CoroDMndel  coaft.  The  mulcitude  of 
vtlgrriiks  that  refoyt  to  th'rs  pagoda  to  obtain  abfolution  is  iQcrrd'hle;  and  nooeef 
thffaa  come  without  an  offering  of  qioney.  The  number  of  Brahmins  fupported 
%>  this  temple  by  the  liberality  of  fupcrftition,  together  with  their  families, 
formerly  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  40,000.  «  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  grot 
^Odas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  fubordinatron  which  knows  no  refinance, 
aid  i^a(nber  in  ^  volaptuoaOaefs  which  knows  no  wanes/*  Orme'f  Jijfi.  v«/.  z* 
f.  f7«.* 

The  religious  fites  celebrate  in  tlpeCe  pagodas  are  nnmerous  and  fplendid. 
The  Indians  woribip  a  multiplieity  of  deities,  who  in  their  chara€ier  and  func- 
tions reieinble  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans.  What  was  fuppofcd  to  be 
performed  by  the  power  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  ^oha,  Atars,  VtnuSf  Sec.  U  by 
the  Indians  afcribed  to  the  agency  of  ^gnve,  the  god  of  fire^  Fareottf  the 
j^  of  oceans  ;  yayo^,  the  god  of  wind  9  Canj,  the  god  of  love,  &c.  Acconf* 
Ittg  to  th;  notions  entertained  by  the  Indians  of  their  deities,  the  fame  licentioof- 
nt(%  pierailcd  in  their  Worfliip,  as  anciently  among  the  Grreics,  Strab.  yw.  379* 
xii.  5^9.  and  alfo  the  fame  cruelty.  Repugnant  as  it  is  to  the  feelings  of  a  Hin- 
doo to  (bed  the  blood  of  any  creature  that  has  life,  jnaiiy  diftercttt  animals,  even 
the  moil  ufefui,  the  horfe  and  the  cow,  were  offered  up  as  victims  upon  the  altan 
tiff  fom#  of  their  gods  y  and  what  is  ftill  more  grange,  the  pagodas  of  the  eaft 
were  polluted  vrith  human  facrifices,  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the  weft.  Tbt 
attachment  of  the  Hindoos  10  the  tenets  and  rites  of  their  religion,  hcMvever 
abfurd  to  us  they  may  appear,  is  inconceivably  great.  All  the  cruelties  employed 
by  their  Mahomedan  conquerors  to  convert  them,  proved  inefivdual.  Every 
precautit>n  is  ufed  to  fofter  their  fuperfticion.  The  lower  cifts  are  prohibited, 
tmder  the  icvcrcil  penalties,  from  reading  any  portiob  of  the  facrecl  books;  aoo 
■     •  eroi 
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COMBAT,  near  tq  the  city  of  that  name,  which  is  indeed  the 
port  of  Amedabad,  and  diftant  from  it  about  fifty-fix  miies* 

On  the  eaft  of  the  fandv  defert,  ^nd  north  of  Guzcrat,  i# 
AGIMEJtE  or  Marwar^  trie  country  of  the  Rajpoott^  or  war-; 
]rior  tribe  among  the  Hindoos ;  hence  called  Rajpootatta^  'fup* 
pofed  to  be  the  G(\gafmira  of  Ptolemy ;  three  hundred  att4 
twenty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty* 
five  from  north  to  foath,  confiding  generally  of  high  moon* 
tains  divided  by  narrow  vallieSy  or  of  plains  environed  by 
modntatn^  acceiTible  only  by  narrow  paifcs  and  defile^ ;  hence 
it  is  one  of  the  ((rongeft  countries  tn  the  world,  and  the  inha- 
bitants have  always  preferved  their  independencCt  They  have 
peen  repeatedly  defeated,  bpt  never  Aibdued.  Part  of  the 
country  was  reduced  by  Aurungzebe,  and  is  at  prefeiit  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mahrattas,  but  the  nation  in  general  is  free.  Raj* 
pootana  borders  on  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  on  the 
eaft.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  three  great  pfincipalicieS| 
under  the  names  of  Oudipour^  Joodpour^  and  Amb^  or  Amerw^ 
now  called  Joinagur  or  Jyenagur.  The  ancient  capital  wa^ 
fbeitorey  but  the  prefent  is  Oudipjmr*      The  city  Aglmere  \i 

^  built 

fvcft  the  bfgbcr  catt  can  rec^ve  no  inftro&ion,  but  wh«t  the  Brabmiot  cbufd  t6  com* 
inttaicate  cd  them*  KQibini^  caa  remove  the  errors  and  bigotry  of  fuperftition,  or  the 
lury  of  faoaticifniy  but  the  light  of  knowledge  univerC&lly  difiufed  as  much  as  poffiblc, 
through  all  ranks* 

"  The  Brahmins,  though,  to  ferve  thejr  own  purpofes,  they  h^ve  kept  the  people  im 
Ignorance,  are  faid  themrelves  to  entertain  juft  notions  concerning'  the  unity  aod  per* 
fcdlxms  of  the  Deity,  and  the  worHiip  rooft  acceptable  to  him.  In  their  opjnioos  howw 
ever  there  is  foucd  the  fame  mixture  of  ignorance  and  error,  as  in  thofe  of  the  ancient 
pMlofophers. 

*^  They  hold,  that  the  untverfe  was  not  only  created  by  divine  power  and  wifdom,  but 
that  every  event  is  brought  about  by  the  imme^Tate  interpofition'of  the  deity,  wfaont 
they  conceive  to  be  a  fpirit,  which  pervades  and  animates  the  whole  creation*  S<:l 
Sirabo  informs  us,  xv.  71-3.  "  The  fouls  of  men  they  believe  to  be  portions  feparated 
from  thi»  great  fpirit,  to  which,  after  fulfilliug  their  deiliny  on  earth,  and  attaining 
a  proper  dr^^ree  of  purity,  they  will  be  again  re-united.  In  order  to  efface  the  ftains 
with  which  a  foul,  during  its  rclidence  on  earth,  has  been  defii'd,  by  the  indulgence  of 
^fual  and  corrupt  appetites,  they  teach,  that  it  itlud  pafs,  in  a  long  fucceilton  of 
Cianfmigrations,  through  the  bodies  of  different  animals,  until,  by  what  it  fuffers^ 
arid  what  ii  learns,  in  the  various  forms  of  its  exil^ence,  it  (hall  be  fa  thoroughly  re- 
fined from  all  pollution,  as  to  be  rendered  meet  for  being  abforbed  into  th'  divine  ef- 
fence,  and  return  like  a  drop  into  that  unbounded  ccean,  from  which  it  originally 
ilTued.**  Dr.  Bohtrtfon^s  Difjuijiiion  concernuig  j^nchnt  ludiSf  p.  330.  The  opinions 
of  the  Brahmins  are  wondsrruXy  fimilar  to  thufe  entertained  by  Pythagora*,  f*t  p.  14. 
whence  that  philofopher  is  foppofed  to  have  derived  his  dodrines  from  India,  Strab, 
xy.  716.  Some  feds  of  Brahmins  entertained  fentimenis  of  morahty  as  exalted  as 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Stoics :  Thit  man  is  formed  not  for  fpeculatinn  or  indolence,  but 
lor  a^ion  ;  that  he  ia  born  not  for  himfeif  a  one,  but  far  his  fellow  men  \  that  there- 
|bre  the  happinels  oC  tbe  fociety  of  whi^h  he  is  a  member,  mod  the  good  of  mankind. 
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built  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  fortrefs  of  great  flrength,  two  huiulrcd  and  tliirty  miles  Iiom 
Delhi. 

South  of  Ajrimera  is  the  province  Maliuay  its  c:«pital  OU- 
'  GEIN,  the  refiHc'nce  of  Sindia,  the  cliief  of  the  Poonah  Mab» 
rattas ;  four  hundreii  and  thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Delhii 
hu  23^  26',  Ion.  75^  56',  thought  to  be  the  Ozr/7>  of  Ptolemy; 
about  thirty-fix  miles  fouth*  we  It  of  it  flood  Mundu  or  Mundoa^ 
ia  the  time  of  Acbar  a  prodigious  city,  twenty-two  miles  in  cir- 
cuit,' (ituate  on  the  top  of  a  very  large  and  high  mouDtain.— ~« 
Malwa  evidently  contains  the  higheft  ground  in  Indoftan,  be* 
caiife  from  it  rivers  tife  which  run  both  into  the  bay  of  Cambay, 
and  the  Ganges.  From  the  fan>€  l^ke  flow  the  NERBUDDA, 
"which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  north  of  Surat,  and  the 
SOANE  or  Soane^budda^  which  joins  the  Ganges  twenty- two 
miles  above  Patna,  running  in  oppofite  direQions  one  tboufand 
five  hundred  miles,  and  making  the  fouthern  part  of  Ipdoftaa 
completely  aq  ifland. 

IL  In  the  PENINSULA  of  INDOSTAN,  the  chief  places 
pre,  on  the  weft  fide,  ufually  called  the  MALABAR  coaft, 
SURAT,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapty  river,  lat.  22**  iT, 
Ion.  72**  48  15". Eaft  from  this,  and  north  of  the  fame  ri- 


are  his  ultimate  and  higheft  obje£^s ;  that  the  motives,  and  not  tb^  ercnrs  tf  \\\%  ar- 
tjom,  ought  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  that,  whether  the  events,  which  are  not  ia  kii 
€wn  power,  be  prcfperous  or  adverfe,  as  long  as  he  Is  fatisfied  with  the  puritT  of  hit 
intenlioils,  he  can  enjoy  that  approbation  of  his  own  mind,  which  alone  c  tnftiturcs 
genuine  happioefs,  independent  of  the  power  of  foitune,  or  the  opinions  of  other 
aoeo* 

A  new  fource  of  information  has  lately  Wen  introduced  into  Britain  by  tranflaiioRt 
from  the  Sanfcreet  language.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  part  of  the  hlakabaraty  a  volii- 
■lirMJus  epic  poem,  confiAmg  of  upwsrds  of  400,000  lines,  tranOated  by  Mr,  JVtUisnSj 
and  the  Seccniala,  a  dramatic  poem,  hy  Sh  in/aam  Jcnes.  The  former  of  tbefesis 
faid  to  have  been  written  by  Krteft:r.a  Divyf-atn  Viitiy  an  eminent  Brahmin,  aboTe 
30C0  years  before  the  Chriflian  asra^;  and  the  latter,  a  century  before  that  period- 
Mr.  "Wilkins  has  alfo  tr^i.C^tcd  a  bok  of"  fables,  called  Ilcctn-paceij  or  jisdable  /a- 
firuSiiOKt  commonly  nanrcd  l\lfcy*i  Fith'eSy  \vhich  kind  of  infl  uflion,  Str?bo  informs 
us,  was  uled  by  the  Brahniiii*,  xv.  71^.  ■  ■  The  fkill  of  the  ancient  Brahmins  ia 
aOronomy,  is  thought,  by  Ibn.c,  to  have  fu  pafTcd  tl^sit  of  any  other  ar.cirnt  nation} 

Jit  f- 13.  &  24. 

The  Indians  have  aUv.  yi  Hen  iliilinj.u'id.rd,  no*,  only  for  the  finenefs  of  their  roa- 
ni^fj^iurcf,  but  alio  for  the  numl  cr  ^nq  txvti'rnce  of  their  colours,  Sfralf.  xv.  (^, 
609.  Fine  linen  is  fupp.ft-d  to  !  .j-.c  he:n  called  Sirtj^t:^  frcxn  the  name  of  the  T-Ter 
Indus  cr  Sm^usy  re.u  \\\  \h  it  v..'.s  wrr.uj.!.i  in  the  higheft  pcrudVion  ;  and  tl;c  dffp 
blue  colour  in  hiiilnH  tfiitt  ..:ii  n  •'lum^  i|;e  Romans  was  termed  iNPtcuM,  jP.Va. 
axxv,  6.  r.  27.  th  r[h«  to  Kr  ilx  I  ni»-  w  rh  tlir  rrif^drrn  Jrd'tgo,  The  ancient  Indiaal 
were  alio  r'vm..rk.:blc  :or  ihcii  •;.o>'-.!ju;.  \'(cjl;n:inlhip  in  metals  and  ivory,  \b,  717. 
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ycr  IS  BURANPOTTR,  a  city  of  the  Mahrattas,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Soubah  of  Candeish,  fituate  in  the  middle  of  a 
delightful  country,  lat.  21^  19',  Ion.  76**  19'.  By  this  place 
General  Goddard  pafled  with  his  army  in,  his  celebrated  march 
acrofs  the  continent  of  India  in  1780,  from  CALPI,  on  the 
fouth  bank  of  the  ^umna  river,  lat.  26^  7'  5'",  Ion.  80"  4',  to 
Suran  The  other  principal  places  at  which  he  touched  were 
Chatterpour^  Strong  or  Sirongty  Bopal  ox^BopaltoI^  and  Hurdah. 

About  one  hundred  and  feventy-fevcnmiles  fouth  of  Surat 
is  BOMBAY,  the  chief  port  and  fettlement  of  the  Englifh  on 
this  coaft,  lat.  18^  58',  Ion.  72^  40',  in  an  ifland  little  more 
than  feven  miles  in  length,  and  very  narrow,  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  containing  a  very  flrong  and  capacious 
foitrefs,  a  large  city,  a  dock-yard,  and  marine  arfenal,  ceded 
to  the  EngliO)  in  1662  by  the  Portuguefe,  as  part  of  the  dower 
of  the  Queen  of  Charles  11.  On  the  north-ea(t  it  is  feparatCvl 
by  a  narrow  ftrait  from  Salfettey  a  fine  ifland  of  about  fifteen 
miles  fquare,  taken  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1773.  Iti  this  bay 
are  feveral  other  iflands,  particularly  Caranjah  and  Elephanta^ 
both  of  them  acquifitions  from  the  Mahrattas.  Oppofite  the 
north  end  of  Salfette  is  Bas^ekn,  a  ftrong  fort  of  the  Mahr^ittas, 
taken  by  the  Englifli  afccra  fmart  fiege,  but  rellored  at  the 
peace. 

About  onie  hundred  miles  eafl  from  Bombay,  and  abqut 
fevcnty-five  from  the  nearefl  fea-coaft,  is  POONAH,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  wcftern  Mahrattas,  whofe  empire  extends  a  great 
way  from  fouch  to  north  in  the  iuland  parr  of  Indoftan.  Poonah 
is  meanly  built,  and  not  large,  and  lies  quite  open  and  dcfence- 
lefs.  In  cafe  of  an  invafion  the  place  of  refuge  is  Pooroonder,  ' 
a  fortrefs  on  a  mountain,  about  eighteen  miles  fouth-ca(l  of 
PoonUh,  .where  tl>e  archives  of  government  are  dcpofited. 
About  fifty  miles  fouth-ead  from  Poonah  is  S  ATTAR  AH,  the 
former  capiml  of  'the  Mahrattas,^  near  the  fourcc  of  the  river 
Kijlna  or  Kijhna^  which  rifes  on  the  eail  fide  of  the  Gauts  or 
Indian  Appenuine,  About  one  .  hiindrcil  aud  rhirry-fix  miles 
fouth  of  Poonah  isVlblAPOUR  or  Bajjpour^  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  now  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattas. 

The  foundation  of  the  Mahratta  greatnefs  was  firft  laiA  by 
SEVAJEE,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Vifiapour, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  d!ftra£l ions  which  prevailed  in  that 
kingdom,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of-military  adven- 
turers, of  which  kind  of  people  there  are  great  numbers  in  In- 
doftan}  and  profecuted  his  conqucAs  with  fuch  fucccfs,  that  at 

'  •  his 
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his  death,  which  happened  in  id8o,  his  domaina  extqidci  tmi 
the  noTthern  part  of  Baglana  near  Surat,  to  a  eoiS&detabk  way 
Xouth  of  Bombay*  His  fon  Sambojeb,  ^ho  war  a  perfoo  of 
pxerity  fell  by  the  treachery  of  Aiirusgzebe  10  i68c.  B«ithul 
grandfon  SAJCX)JEE,  during  the  convulfioiis  which  foUaved 
fifter  the  death  of  Aurangzebe,  extended  the  doniiiiiobs  of  the 
Mahrattaa  from  the  weftern  fea  to  the  confinel  of  Bengali  and 
as  far  north  as  Agra  ;  he  died  in  1 740.  llis  foccefior,  Ritf 
Rajah^  being  a  weak  prince^  the  two  principal  officers  of  the 
ilate,  the  prime  Miuifter^  called  Paijhnvah^  aiid  the  commander 
in  chiefy  or  Bujkt^  agreed  to  divide  between  them  the  domi* 
nions  of  their  mafier;  the  former  afluming  the  government  o( 
the  weftcro  provinces,  and  continuing  at  Foona)),  the  odier 
the  caftern.  provinces,  and  fixing  his  refidence  at  NAGPouRiit 
Berar«  This  violent  partition  of  the  empire  niade  by  its  mini- 
fters,  encouraged  the  ufurpations  of  othersi  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  power  and  influence  which  they  poifleffed; 
fo  that  in  a  few  years  the  (late  became,  from  an  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, a  mere  confederacy  of  chiefs,  and  the  loofeft  example  of 
feudal  government  in  the  world.  The  Mahrattas,  however,  ftili 
continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  till  the  dreadful  overthrow 
ibey  fuftained  from  Abdalla  at  the  battle  of  Padniput,  10  4761. 
About  290  miles  fouth  of  Bombay  is  the  city  of  GOA,  in 
an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlc- 
ments  in  India,  lat.  15*^  28'  20'^  Ion.  72''  45',  firft  uken  pof- 
fcflion  of  by  ALBUQUERQUE,  in  15 10.  The  coaft  be- 
tween Bombay  and  Goa  is  little  known.  About  ^Somileseaft 
from  Goa,  and  398  miles  from  Bombay,  is  BISNAGAR  or 
Bijinagur,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  c^f  Narfiaga^  near 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Tungebadra  river,  and.north-eaft  from  it 
is  A  DON  I  •-^— About  2^0  miles  fouth  of  Goa  is  MANGA* 
.  LORE,  lat  12*  50',  Ion.  74^44';  fouth  of  it,  TELLICHERRY^ 
lat.  1 1«  48',  then  CALICUT,  the  firft  Indian  port  where  the 
Fortuguefc  I!inded  under  Vafco  de  Gama,  in  1498,  lat^  x  i^  18'. 
It  was  then  the  capital  of  the  Zamorin^  or  Emperor  of  that  coun- 
try, and  the  mod  flourifhing  city  on  the  Malabar  coaft; 
It  is  now  greatly^decayed.  South  of  Calicut  is  Paniany,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  The  principal  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Dutch  on  this  coail  is  (^OCHLN,  lat  9^  S^\ 
Ion.  76^  2'.  There  is  a  remarkable  promontory,  called  rooont 
DILLA,  or  Dilly,  in  lat.  12*^  1',  Ion.  75^  2'.  Near  Cocbio 
is  a  large  lake,  fouth  from  which  to  Anjenga  and  the  lake  of  Tra* 
Tancore,  not  far  from  Cape  Comorin,  the  country  is  almoft  (^' 

tirely  covered  wi(h  wood,  and  liitle  inhabited. 

Cape 
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.  Cape  COMORIN  is  the  {buthernmoll  point  of  the  peniafuU, 
lat.  8*^  12"',  Ion.  77^  32'  30'',  from  which  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  GAUTS,  Gattes,  or  Indian  Apennine, 
nmning  north  to  the  Sarat  or  Tapiy  river,  divides  the  peninfuU 
into  two  parts'.  On  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  cape,  the  winds 
arc  conftantly  at  variance,  being  eaft^rly  on  the  one  fide,  an4 
wellerif  on  thje  opppGte,  alternately ;  and  the  climates  are  coa- 
fequentiy  various. 

The  principal  plajces  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  peninfuU,  com« 
mooly  called  the  COROMANDEL  COAST,  are,  JFa/amcoUa^ 
or  Tinnevcliy^  lat.  8^  42',  Ion.  77^  49'  15",  Ramsnad^  Madur^ 
iat.  9**  32',  lon«  78*^  12%  Negap ATARI,  at  the  mouth  of  tlic 
Cauvery  riv^r,  or  more  properly,  at  the  middle  of  three  mottths^ 
a  city  and  fortrefs  of  the  Englifli,  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  tlio 
latcwar^  lat.  lo*'  20',  Ion.  79®  54%  w(;ft  from  it  is  TAN- 
JORE,  which  gives  name  to  the  cquntry,  and  TRICHINQ. 
POLY,  lat.  10^  49%  north  of  it ;  Tran^^uebar,  a  fettlement 

of  the  Danes.' About  65  miles  north  of  this  is  PONDI- 

CHERRY,  the  capital  of  the  French  fettlements  in  India^ 
lat«  11^  56',  Ion.  8o^.— ^About  100  miles  north  of  it,  i% 
MADRASS,  or  Fort  St.  George,  the  principal  fettlement  of 
Uie  Englifli  on  this  coaft,  firft  poflefied  by  them  about  the 
year  1640,  now  one  of  the  (Irongeft  fortrefles  belonging  to  the 
JBritifli  nation,  lat*  13^  5%  Ion.  80°  25^  Madrafs,  in  commoa 
Wth  all  the  European  fettlements  on  this  coaft,  has  no  pof( 
for  fliipping,  the  coaft  forming  nearly  a  ftraight  line,  lad  ic 
is  alfo  incommoded  with  a  high  and  dangerous  furf  or  wave 
that  breaks  upon  it,  fo  that  it  can  only  be  approached  in  boats 
of  a  particular  conftrufkion,  which  are  made  without  ribs  or 
keel,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  having  their  planks  fewed  together^ 
ahogether  without  iron.  Thus  they  are  rendered  fo  flexible, 
9S  to  elude  the  efl^e£ls  of  the  violent  (hocks  which  they  receive, 
hy  the  dafhing  of  thp  waves  or  furf  on  the  beach,  which  either 
overfets  or  breaks  to  pieces  a  boat  of  European  make.  There 
is  no  port  for  large  vefick  between  Trinkamaly,  in  the  iflaad  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  Ganges.  The  territory  (or  Jaghire)  belonging 
to  Madras  extends  about  108  miles  along  the  (bore,  and  47  in- 
land, in  the  wideft  part. 

About  70  miles  fouth-weft  of  Madrafs  is  ARGOT,  the  an* 
cient  capital  of  the  whole  country  \  fuppofed  to  be  the  Sora^ 
mandalum  of  Ptolemy  ;  whence  corruptly  Chord^mdndil,-^ 
Weft  from  this  is  MYSORE  or  Me(rur,  the  country  of  the 
celebrated  HYD&R  ALLY,  who  by  his  great  abilities  raifed 
himfelf  from  a  fubordinate  rank  to  be  a  powerful  prince.  He 
was  a  fgldier  of  fortune^  the  fon  of  a  perfon  who  ferved   in 
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quality  of  Kiliadar  or  governor  of  a  fmall  fortrcfs,  to  one  of  the 
kings  of  Myfore.  Hyder  fij{^  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  anaiai'^ 
liary  of  the  French,  a.  1753,  ^"  whofe  camp  he  is  faid  tohitc 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  war.  About  ten  years  afterwardSy 
beings  put  at  the  head  of  the  Myfore  army,  he  dethroned  his 
fovereign,  and  governed  under  the  title  of  Regent.  He  quickly 
extended  his  dominions  on  every  fide ;  and  after  various  turns 
of  fortune  died  in  pofleffion  of  a  ftate  equal  in  extent  to  Great 
Britain^  and  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  four  milHon^y  in 
1782.  The  power  of  Tippoo  Saib  or  Tippoo  Sultan,  his  fou, 
was  greatly  abridged  by,  the  EngliQi  under  Lord  Comwallis, 
and  a  confederacy  of  the  native  princes*. — The  capital  of 
Myfore  is  SERINGAPATAM,  fituate  in  an  ifland  of  the 
Chauvery  river,  lat.  12*^31',  lonr76^46';  north  of  it  is  the 
fortrefs  of  BANGALORE.  North-weft  from  thcfe  is.the  fine 
province  of  BEDNORE  or  Biddannore,  one  of  the  firft  con- 
qpcfls  of  Hyder.— About  1^0  miles  north  from  Madrafs  is 
Nel'lore,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  near  the  mouth  of' the  river 
Pennar.  Gandicotta^  on  the  fouth  bank  of  this  river,  is 
remarkable  both  as  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  for  having  a  diamond 
mine  near  it. 

All  that  part  of  the  Peninfula  fouth  of  the  Kiftnah  river  was 
anciently  called  the  CARNATIC  ;  but  that  nafric  is  now  com- 
monly reftrided  to  the  eaftern  fide,  about  570  miles  in  length, 
from  north  to  fo&th,  but  no  where  more  than  1 20  wide,  com- 
monly no  more  than  75.  The  Carnatic  contains  an  incredible 
number  of  forts  and  fortrefles  of  vari9us  kindsy  which  render 
its  jreography  important. 

North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kiftnah  river  is  a  long  traft  of 
country,  called  the  four  northern  CIRCARS,  CicacoUy  Raja^ 
mtmdryy  ElloreyTLtid  Cafidapillyy  extending  about  350  miles  along 
the  fen  to  the  Chilka  lake  on  the  confines  of  Cattack,  and  from 
25  to  75  miles  wide  •,  fecured  on  the  weft  by  ;w  chain  of  ftecp 
mountains,  and  only  acceflible  at  the  two  ends ;  but  wholly 
detached  from  the  other  Britifti  fettlemenrs  3  the  northern  extre- 
mity being  350  miles  from  Bengal,  and  the  foulhern  250  from 
Madrafs. — Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kiftnah  river  is  Masulipa- 
TAM,  a  city  mui  port  of  trade,  in  the  diftrjft  called  by  Ptolemy 

Mefo/ia. North  of  the  Kiftnah  is  the  GODAVERY  river. 

the  moft  coiifiderable  from  the  Ganges  to  cape  Comorin. 
It  has  its  fource  about  70  miles  to  the  north -eaft  of  Bombay; 
fo  that  it  traverfes  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninfala^ 

*  The  empire  of  Tippoo  Saib  is  now  rntirety  esttnguiOiedy  bis  ca|$ital  having  bees 
taken  by  l^orm,  and  himfelf  flaia,  by  the  Britifli  foccea  under  General  Harris,  4ih 
May  J799.— liif  dopnlnions  have  been  divided  amojig  tbt  Biiciib  aniT their  coofederatts. 
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through  tke'2Xi«ai!(tf»iaiSoiibaht  and  the  coMnxryoTTellitighaha. 
AbottC  ninedr  onks  abovt-the  fea  it  is  joined  hy  Bain  Gonga; 
at  Ryawimary  k  fepardtea'  into  two  |)riMcipal  channels ;  and 
tfaofe  fttbdiviilQig  again^  form  fereral  tide^harbonrs  for  TefrelA 
of  moderate  burden,  namely  Ingeram^  Coringa,  Yimdmyhandarr 
nialanka  3|nd  Narfopaur.    Extenfive  forefts  of  tnk  A'ees  border 
on  ita  banks  within  the  mountaiti9>  which  flipply  tiinber  for  the 
ufe^of  thefe  ports.    European-buiii:  (hips  feldom  laft  five  year& 
in  the  Indian  feas^  but  thofe  built  of  the  native  ink  timber  are 
found  to  ^aft  forty  year^  and  upwards.    North  of  this,  on  th^ 
coaft^are  Fi/agapataiHy  lat.  70^  42^  Ion.  84^  23';  Ganjatfij  &c* 
.    Weft  from  the  Circars  «re  the  territories  of  the  NIZ  AM,  or 
fucceflbr  of  the  famous  Nizam  al  Mulucly  comprifing  the  pro* 
▼ince  of  Golconda^  called  anciently  Tellmgana^  or  Tilling^  fituat^ 
between  the  lower  parts  of  the  courfes  of  the  Kiftna  and 
Godaverv  rtrerSi  and  the-  principal  part  of  Domjiatabad;  to- 
other wuh  the  weftern  part  of  Berau^  fubjed  to  a  tribute  of 
a  cbmtt^  or  fourth  part  of  its  net  revenue,  to  the  Berar  Mahrat* 
tas.     His  capital  is  HYDERABAD  ox  Bagnagur  on  the 
Maujji  river;  lat.  17*  12%  Ion.  78^  51'.      About  five  or  fix 
miles  norths  weft -of  it,  is  the  famous  fortrefs  of  GOLCONDA^ 
on  the  fummit  of  a  hill  of  a  conical  form,  which  is  deemed 
impregnable,  and  joined  to  Hyderabad  by  a  wall  of  communi- 
^cation.    When  Aurungzebe  conquered  the  kingdom  of  GoI« 
conda  in  1687,  this  fortrefs  was  taken  by  treachery.'    Aunxng-* 
2ebe  made  Aumngabad  the  capital,  north  of  the  river  Goda- 
very,  lat.  i^*  45%  lon»  76^  2',  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name.    The  old  capital  was  DOWLATABAD  or  Deogirb^ 
near  a  fortrefs  of  the  fame  name  built  on  the  top  of  a  mountain^ 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  north 'Weft  of  Aurungabad.    The  Em- 
peror  Mahomedt  when  he  conquered  this  part  of  the  country^ 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  attempted  to  eftabliih  the  feat  of  his 
empire  at  Dowlatabad  \  and  with  that  view  almoft  ruined  Delhi, 
by  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  remove  about  750  miles  from  their 
aifcient  habitations  to  his  new  capital. — ^Near  Dowlatabad  are 
the  pagodas  of  ELORN,  moft  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  na- 
tural rock. 

North  of  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  arid  the  Circars  are  the 
territories  of  the  Berarj  or  Eaftern  Mahrattas  i  poiTeffing  the 
provinces  of  BERAR  and  ORISSA  or  Orixa.  Their  prefent 
chief  or  Rajah  is  MOODAJEIl  Boomsla  or  Bonfola^  a  de^* 
fccndant  of  Sevajeb,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 
The  capital  of  Bmr,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Rsjah,  is  NaG^ 
FOXJRi  a  very  large  and  populous  city,  though*  meanly  built, 
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and  in  a  manner  itkntclth  ^  (ifu^te  nearly  lii  tb^ceatreof h« 
dia»  where  a  great  number  of  th^  gYcat  roads  through  that  €0«n« 
txj  meet,  and  therefore  an  important  point  or  uatbninthe 

feography  of  it,  lit.  ai**  8'  30^*,  lon«  79**  46%  722  miles  from 
Calcutta,  631  from  Delhi,  552  from. Bombay,  and  673  from 
Hadrafs.— «— -Moodajee's  principal  fortrefs,  the  depofitorjoC 
hit  treafures  and  Taluables,  is  Gtalgur,  or  GawiU,  fitiute 
on  a  deep  mountaini  aboye  100  miles  north- weft  of  Nagpour. 
!Each  of  the  native  .princes  in  India  has  a  depofitory  of  this 
Iciod,  and  commonly  at  a  diftaoce  from  his  place  of  refidentCf 
the  unfettlcd  ftate  of  the  country  making  this  neceffary.— ^ 
.North- eaft  from  Nagpour  is  RUTTUNPOUR,  lat.  22°  16', 
Ion,  82®  36',  the  ^capital  and^  refidence  of  Bambajee,  whs 
)ioId9  the  ea^ern  part  of  tlie  Nagpour  territories,  under  bii 
brother  Moodagec— r— The  capital  of  Oriffa  is  CATTACK  or 
'Cuttach^  on  the  river  Mahsttuiddj^  no  lefs  than  480  miles  alfl^ft 
ftraight  call  from  Nagpour.    It  lies  on  the  only  road  betveea 
Uengal  and  chc  Northern  Circars,  and  therefore  is  a  pbceof 
importance  to  Britain.    We  know  lefs  of  the  interior  parts  o( 
Berar  than  of  moll  other  countrvss  in  Hiodooftan.     That  part 
of  the  Berar  dominions  which  borders  on  Bengal,*  is  generally 
woody  and  uninhabited ;  fo  that  the  ttfual  caufc  of  jealoufy  be* 
tween  contiguous  (lates,  the  dcCre  of  enlarging  their  frontier. 
Is  thereby  removed* 

The  noKhern  provinces  of  the  peninfula  are  called  the  DEC* 
CAN,  that  h/cuthf  becaufe  they  lay  fouth  of  the  original  terri- 
tories of  the  Delhi  empire.  This  name  anciently  comprehended 
tlie  whole  peninfula.  Some  limit  the  name  of  peninfula  to  tbat 
part  of  it  foutli  jof  the  Kiftna  river,  fte  IntroduGion  to  M^^ 
RennePs  Memoir^  p*  xvt, 

2.  INDIA  beyond  tUc  GANGES  ♦,  forms  a  great  peninfu^ 
la,  between  the  Bay  of  BeqgsU  on  th^  weft,  and  the  Chxnefeics 

I 

•  The  GANCHS  (called  by  the  natives  Pudda  or  P4dda\  alfo  BarraCsnh 

the  Crkat  River  ;  or,  by, way  of  eminence,  Cangat  the  River)  rifesan>«J 

^he  Taft  mottntatos  of  Thibxt  ;    and,  afcer  wandering  through  thofe  nigg^  ^ 

giona    ahouC    800  miles,  as  it  is    thought,    guibea    forth   at  an  opening  u  ^ 

mountains  called  ^immaltghy  i\it  Himams  or  iffiausoi  the  ancicdtt;  whence  it  pft* 

^ipiutes  Itfelf  into  a  yaft  bafon,  which   U  has  worn  ia  the  rock*     Superftil«« 

^lat  given  to  the  mouth  of  this  cavern  the  form  of  th^  head  of  a  cow,  an  aoi^v 

J^cM  nearly  in  the  fame  fener<ition  by  the  Hindoos,  ,as  the  god  A^  was  by  n^ 

ar.cikni  Egyptians  j   whence  this  fuppofed  fource   of  the  Gangea  hes  fotttfl  *^ 

Yiame  ot   Gangotri,  or  the  Cow*s   mouth.       The,  fabulous  account  of  the  onpj 

of  the  Ganges  is,  that  it  fipws   out  of  the   foot  of.BsscHAit,   (<ihe  fame  «it" 

'^//'flit ),    the  Pnftrvin^   Detty  5    whence    fay    the   Brahi|iiQS»  it  hai    its   ■>•« 

Viuda^   that  woi4  figntf)  ing  fo^    ia  the   Sanscrit  language  ^  «nd   th^tf  **•  ^ 


•  « 
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•<m  the  earft.  It  is  about  aooo  miiea  loog>  and  looobxoadi 
between  z  and  30  deg.  N.  lat.  and  92  and  109  deg.  £•  Ion. 
4uid  contains  the  fdlawing  kingdoms :  Acbem^  Ava^  Ara^m^ 

Pegu, 

m 

:cowfe  to  theplaioa  of  l0doftan»  it  pafo  tfaroogli  an  imnienfe  rack  ibiped  Kke  « 
.cov*s  head.     This  allegory  it  highly  exprcflive  both  of  the  Teoeratioo  which  the 
Hindoos  have  far  that  famous  ftream^  and  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Bebg  for 
cbcblcffing  it  confers. 

From  Hurdwar  or  Hmnbaff  in  Ut«  3O9  where  tht  Oanget  enters  the  plains  of 
lodoftaa,  it  flovvs  with  a  imooth  navigable  ftream  through  delighcful  plains  daUQf 
'theretnainder  of  its  courfe  to  the  fea^  (which  is  about  13^0  miles) »  diffufing  plenty 
thrdugh  the  adjacent  country,  both  by  itsliviog  prodoftions-aod  annual  innndationiu 
Ia  its  couife  through  the  plains  it  receives  eleven  rivers^  fome  of  which  art  equal  t» 
the  Rhine,  and  none  fmaller  than  the  Thames,  befides  as  many  other)  of  lefler  note* 
Its  bed  is  very  unequal  in  point  of  breadth.     From  its  firft  arrival  in  ihe  plains  at 
Htinlwar  m  the  condux  of  the  Jumna,  the  firft  river  of  note  that  joins  tt^  its  bed 
ia  generally  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  .wide,  and,  compared  with  thf 
latter  part  of  its  courfe,  tolerably  ftraight.    From  hence  downward  its  courle  be- 
comes more  winding,  and  its  bed  confequently  wider  $  half  a  mik  where  naarowcft^ 
and  three  miles  in  the  widetl  part,  and  that  in  placas  where  no  iilands  iotervent» 
The  ftream  it  always  increa&ng  or  decreafiog»  according  to  the  feafon.    It  is  rifinf 
horn  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Augoft,  and  falling  during  the  reil  of 
the  year.     Wheh  at  the  lowclft,  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.    The 
Ganges  if  Ibrdable  in  fome  placea  above  the  conflux  of  the  Jumna,  hot  the  naviga* 
tion  is  never  interrupted,     fiielow  that,  the  channel  is  of  coofiderable  depth  $  for  th* 
additional  ftreams  bring  a  greater  acceffion  of  depth  than  width*     At  500  milca  from 
the  fea,  the  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the  river  is  at  the  loweft ;  and  It 
cmidnnes  at  leaft  this  depth  to  the  fea,  where  the  fodden  expanfion  of  the  Aream 
depriTes  it  of  the  force  neceflary  to  fweep  away  the  bars  of  fand  and  mud  thrown 
.ncrofs  it  by    the  ftroog  footherly    winds;   fo  that  the  principal   branch  of  the 
.Ganges  cannot  be  entered  by  large  veflSsb.     About  220  m*ies    from  the  fea» 
j(httt  300  reckoning  the  windings  of  the  river,)  commences  the  head  of  the  iUJtM 
of  the  Ganges,  wUch  is  confidenbly  more  than  twice  the  area  of  that  of  the  Nile. 
^Tbe  two  wefteromoft  branches,  named  the  Caj/Mmidr  and  JtU'mgy  rivers,  unite,  and 
form  what  is  afterwards  named  the  Hoogly  nver,  which  is  the  pert  of  Calc|ttta,  'tn€ 
the  only  branch  of  the  Ganges  that  is  commonly  navigated  by  fliips.    The  n«mer« 
OttS  canala  cut  irom  the  different  branches  of  the  Ganges  ibrm  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  inland  navigations  in  the  world,  which  is  £ud  to  afford  coattaat  employment 
go  30^000  boatmen. 

The  chief  danger  attending  this  inland  navigatkm  ariiies  from  fudden  and  violent 
fifoalla,  called  N^nhtoefitrtf  from  the  quarter  whence  they  ufually  blow.  They  begia 
oboot  the  middle  of  Mardi  iit  the  eaftern  parts  of  Bengal,  and  fomewhat  later  in  the 
■waHern.  They  recur  every  three  or  four  days,  till  the  cummencement  of  the  rainy 
lealbo;  and  thoogh  of  no  long  duration  at  each  time,  yet.  they  often  produce  fatal 
«ft€b,  if  not  cawftt>ly  guarded  ajsainft,  whole  fleets  of  trading  boau  having  beea 
fitok  by  them  alaoft  inflantilnoufly.  They  are  more  frequent  in  the  eaftern  than 
jweAem  parts  of  Bengal,  and  happen  ofiener  towards  the  dole  of  the  day  than  at  any 
ether  time:  As  they  are  indicated  fbae  hours  before  tl^ey  arrive  by  the  rifing  and 
very  Angular  appearance  of  the  clouds,  there  is  commonly  time  enough  for  feekiog  a 
afatfeof  thdcer*  It  ia  only  in  very  broad  parts  of  the  river  that  they  are  fo  tivly 
Mrniidable* 

.  ■  That -part  of  die  delta  bordering  on  the  fea,  ia  compofed  of  a  labyrinth  of 
fivers  and  creeks,  all  of  which  are  fait,  except  thofe  that  immediately  com* 
flMuacate  with  the '  priocipal  arm  of  the  Ganges*  'This  tra^,  known  hy  the 
•    4  U  a  2  name 
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all  of  which  have  capitals  of  the  fame  nanie^  excq>t  die  firik 
«Bd  the  three  laft.    The  capital  of  Adiem  as  Cbamdont  fi 

Codua* 


4iafiie  of  tilt  fPioA  or  Smdtrhuiub^  It  Is  menc  c^  t*  tbe  pnacipiltt^  of  Wdsi 
and  it  onveioped  in  «oo4fy  Md  infefted  with  tygcn*  Hcrt  tikf  io  flpnautiCi  flfoal 
to  tbe  coafamptUi)!  of  Bcogil  aad  itt  ^epcadcntksy  U  made  and  tnofponed  vsh 
equal  facility  >  and  here  alfo  is  found  to  ioexhauftible  Bott  of  dmber  kn  htUt^ 
building.  But  tht  falt-nakeri  and  «ood.c«ttert  oeitiiii  thai  trade  at  ikc  can 
Aaat  hatard  of  their  lives  t  fat  iht  tj%€n  sot  only  appear  on  the  flHi|ia  ia 
qoeft  of  preyy  but  of^ea,  Sa  the  oigbt-ttmey  fwim  to  the  boats  that  lie  at  ancKo^ 
la  the  eiMdle  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of  tbe  lower  part  of  the  ddu  is  apwa 
«f  f  80  nilet )  to  which  if  we  add  that  of  tht  t«M  btaBchet  of  the  river  dm 
bound  K,  u«  Ibalt  have  about  aco  milet  ibr  tha  diftanoe  to  which  the  Ganges  a- 
paads  its  branches,  at  its  juaAioQ  with  the  fee.  The  declivity  of  Che  piain  fno 
Vl«rdware  to  the  fra,  although  not  perceptible  to  the  eye»  it  about  nine  incbet  a  mik-, 
hMt  (he  wiadings  of  ilie  river  redace  tha  declivity  on  which  the  water  ruast  to  leb 
than  four  mcbes  a-mtle.  Tha  motion  of  the  ftveam  at  a  medium  is  lefs  riiso  tkne 
miles  an  hour  in  tbe  dry  months^  There  is  coaunonly  on  one  fide  of  the  river  sa 
almoft  ptrpendicutar  bank,  ViOre  or  lefa  elevated  above  the  ftreaoBy  according  to  tlie 
ffafon,  wiih  deep  water  near  it,  and  oa  the  oppolite  fide  a  hanky  tfielviog  s»sy 
to  giadaallyi  as  to  occafion  Ibalfow  water  at  focne  diftance  from  the  saarfitt. 
This  is  occa6ofied  liy  the  winding  course  of  the  ftreaoi;  and  the  vria&g  it 
caufed  bj  the  nature  of  the  fi/il  ^ruugh  arhich  it  rana.i  ■  Some  of  tbe  Ben- 
Hal  rivers  have  entirely  changed  their  cnarfot  aad  tbe  bed  of  the  Gangci  n 
fttppofed  to  have  been  formerly  in  a  diflerent  track  from  what  it  is  in  at  pit- 
(tnt. 

The  fwetting  and  overflowing  of  the  Ganges  Is  owing  partly  to  the  raias  which  611 
in  the  mountaias  near  its  iburce,  and  partly  to  thofe  which  lill  to  the  plains.  The 
former  begin  In  Apiil:  and  the  Ganges  rifes  fifteen  fleet  and  a  half  oat  ot' thirty* 
two  fecf,  thd  turn  total  of  its  rifing,  by  the  laaer  end  of  June,  whea  the  rainy  Ma 
In  moft  of  the  flat  countries  <mly  begins.  As  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  river*baak) 
to  the  Extent  of  fome  miiesy  is  tonfiderably-  higher  than  the  left  of  the  cooatiyt 
Owing  to  the  fucceilive  accumulation  of  mud  depofited  by  tbe  wators  of  the  lim 
when  it  owrfiows  }  the  lands  in  general  are  overfloared  to  a  confidcrahle  heigbty  loa| 
before  the  bed  of  the  river  is  filled.  Thua  tbe  waters  of  the  inundation  are  feparaisA 
from  thtffc  of  the  river,  ustil  it  overfiows ;  and  even  then  tha  river  f&li  &cws  itfrif, 
as  wUl  by  tbe  grafs  and  reeds  oa  its  banks,  as  by  its  rapid  aad  muddy  ftreaau  Fsr 
the  water  of  the  'inundation  has  a  blackifii  hue^  which  it  acquirea  by  having  beM 
fo  long  ftagnant  among  graft  md  other  vegetables)  and  laovesaC  a  £ow  ntc^  (ooc 
above  half  a  mile  an  hour,)  in  comparifon  of  the  ftream  of  tbe  river,  which  at  ibu 
feafon  runt  at  tiie  rate  of  five  nr  fix  miles  an  liour.  Tlie  Inundatioa  ia  naarlyaia 
ftand  for  fome  dau  preceding  the  middle  of  Augufi;  and  afcer  that  gsadoally  dim* 
niAief,  owing  to  the  cetHitron  of  the  rains  in  the  mountains,  althov^  it  cofttiaaeita 
fain  in  the  tow  grounds,  during  the  months  of  Aoguft  aod  Septiaabcr.  After  ibe 
beginning  of  October,  when  the  rain  hat  nearly  ceafed,  the  icnoamder  of  tbsit' 
undation  goes  oft'  quickly  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  laadt  highly  mttuied,  aa4 
In  a  (tite  fit  to  receive  the  fticd  by  the  fimple  operation  of  ploaghuig*  The  biia« 
dation  of  the  Ganges  rifes  to  difiereat  heights  in  diflerent  pans  of  ita  courl^  aal 
in  Its  different  branches ;  thus  at  Jellinghy  it  rifes  3a  feet,  but  at  Dacca  only  aboet 

14  feet. In  certain  tracks  large  dikfs  or  dams  have  been  raiied  at  m  eiot* 

trotts  •  expenct,  10  prevent  the  inuadation  from  rifing  to  lu  ufud  htlgbt  ia  ftt* 
ticulnr  ground",  which  W0uld'be  hurt  by  too  much  moilhire.     During  the  Mi 

Date  tf  the  rivtr,  the  tide  totally  lafcs  iu  eilf ft  Of  coantenufiUnf  the  firM :  tad «"  * 
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Coodiiii^ChAaa^  TTrntnons  of  Laos»  Lanchang:  and  of  Tonquin, 
Cacbao  ox  Keccio^  3ut  the  Europeans  ace  very  little  acquainted 
vrith  the  mod  of  thefe  countriest 

,  A  ridge  of  mountains,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  divides 
tliis  peniofula  in  the  fame  maaner  as  the  former.  .  . 

V.  CHINA  is  about  1440  miles  lon|r»  aod  1260  broad ;  be« 
tween  20  and  4a  deg.  N.  lat.  and  98  and  123  deg.  £•  lor. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  50  millions  of  inhabitants  *•  It  is  a 
level  country,  except  towards  the  north  1  and  hasnumerous  canals 
of  great  depth,  fome  of  them  1600  miles  long.  The  great  wall 
vhich  fopajrgtes  China  frontTartary  is  faid  to  be  T5oamilcs  long; 
from  20  to  25  feet  high;  fo  broad  that  five  or  fixhorfemen  may 
fide  abreaft ;  defended  by  towers  at  fmall  diftances ;  carried  over 
oiountains  and  vallies.    It  is  fatd  to  have  ftood  1 800  yean. 

The  principal  cities  are,  PEKIN,  the  capital,  (aid  to  contain 
two  millions  of  inhabitants;  NANKIN,  thought  to  be  ftill 
larger;  and  Canton f« 

VL  TARTAR Y  comprehends  more  than  one  half  of  AGa. 
It  is  faid  to  ht  4000  miles  long»  and  2400  broad  ;  between  59 
and  1 50  deg*  £•  Ion.  and  30  and  70  deg.  N.  lat*  It  is  dif  ided 
into  three  parts. 

I.  Chinese  TA]iTART.«-«-»Its  capital,  Chytdan. 

2*  RussuH  TARxa&T   or   SiBERi4.«-*-**lt8   capital.  To- 

BOLSKi. ^This  divifioQ  eomporehends  the  country  of  the  &• 

moedes  zvA  OJHah  along  the  frosseo  ocean  %  Kamchatka  and  Ja^ 
kutjkoi^  on  the  nor thrcaft^  &c. 

great  meafure  thac  of  ebbing  ftod  flowiogy  except  Tery  near  the  Tea.  Soauiioies  a  ftroiy 
wind  blowing  againft  the  current  of  the  river  makes  the  periodical  flood  rife  to  an  un- 
fionuB^n  helghu  By  thla  accident*  tile  iobabitanH  of  a  ooaCdemble  diftrid  at  Lucki- 
pour,  abouc  50  miles  frem  the.  lea,  utief  with  their  hoblea  uA  cattle*  touily  fyept 
pway  in  1763. 

I'hero  IS  a  rifer  equal  if  not  foper^oi*  to  the  Ganget,  calM  BURlt  AMPOOTER, 
which  joins  the  eadern  branch  of  the  Oangei  below  Liickipoor,  about  40  eailet  AM 
^e  fca,  and  producea  oife  of  the  htrgeA  bodies  of  ruaniag  watec  is  the  woild.  <The 
Burram pooler,  till  the  year  1765,  was  uaknown  in  Europe.  It  has  Its  fourcc  from  the 
caiierji  fide  of  the  fame  mountains  that  gire  rife  to  the  Ganges.  During  a  courfe  of 
^00  mOfB  through  Bengal,  it  is  fo  iimilar  to  the  Ganges,  that  the  fame  defciipiioii 
nearly  anfweis  both;  only  the  Biirrampooter,  f«r  the  tail  60  milca  before  its  junciio^ 
with  the  Ganges,  7s  regularly  from  four  to  five  miles  wide.  After  its  junAioa  with 
the  Ganges,  they  both  afl'ume  the  name  of  MEGNA,  alihougli  the  Megna  be  a  much 
fatter  river.  In  Thibet  it  is  cabled  ^^00  or  Z«9m»t  wHich  there  has  Uie  finne  MeanY 
ing  with  Gatfga  In  lndottan»  The  Riven.  Wheie  it  ^ft  changea  its  name  to  £ur* 
rampooter^  is  uncertain. 

*        *  n  ....  — — — '  I  ' 

*  In  the  eccoaal  of  the  British  embeSy  to  China,  the  number  of  inhabitents  is  faid 
to  be  above  a  hundred  millions. 

f  Canton  is  faid  to  contain  abote  a  million  of  inhab'tants.  The  number  of  tho(% 
V^ho  are  obliged  to  live  on  the  ttpKS  in  hosts  amounts  to  n«ar  tbr^e  hundred  thouland. 
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662  I/lands  of  AJia. 

The  Cclmuck  Tartars^  north  of  the  Cafptan  feai  and  the  Cnr* . 
ci^an  Tartars,  whofe  capital  is  AJlracan^  on  the  Wolga,  alfo 
acknowledge  themfelves  fubje£k  to  Ruffia. 

3.  Independent  Tartary,  or  the  nations  which  are  go- 
verned by  chiefs  or  chans  of  their  own*,  and  acknowledge  no 
fvperior.  Thefe  are.  now  but  few;  the  Mogul  or  Mongul 
Tahtars,  on  the  confines  of  China ;  the  kingdom  of  Thibet, 
its  capital  Pateday  near  which,  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
their  DalauLama^  or  bigh-prieft,  refides;  the  Usbec  Tartars, 
whofe  capital  is  SAMARCAND^  the  city  of  Tamerlane  ;  buc 
part  of  them  are  tributary  to  Perfia :  the  Turkinstan  Tar«^ 
TARS,  north  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

.  The  limits  of  thefe  countries  are  very  uncertain.  The  Tar- 
tars in  general  lead  a  wandering  life,  attending  their  flocks  and 
berds^  like  their  anceftors  th^  Scythians, 

.The  ISLANDS  of  Asia. 

The  Ladranb  iflands,  £.  Ion.  140.  degl  N.  lat.  14.  deg.; 
about  12  in  number.'  The  chief  are,  Guam:  and  Timan^  on 
which  Anfon  landed. 

The  iflands  of  JAP  AN,  which  form  an  empire.  Tbeja- 
panefe  fu&er  no  nation  to  trade  with  them  but  the  Chinefe  and 
Dutch ;  and  eirsn  thefe  under  hard  reftri^lions. 

The  PHILIPPINE  iflands,  about  1^00  in  number,  belonging 
to  Spain,  firft  dxfcovered  by  Magdlan^  who  was  flain  in  a  flur-^ 
mifli  with  the  natives,  1521.  The  chief  of  them  is  Manila  ox 
ZiUConia.  * 

Formosa,  on  the  eaft  of  China  f  and  Ainan,  in  the  gulph 
of  Cochin-china,  both  belonging  to  the  Chinefe. 

The  Molucca  or  SpicE.iflands,  five  in  number^  fubjefl  to 
Ibe  Dutch. 

The  Banba  or  Nutmeg  iflands,  fouth  of  the  former,  like- 
wife  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

The  iflands  betwixt  Borneo  and  the  Spice  iflands,  Celebes 
or  MacaffaTy  Atnboyftay  &c.  alfo  fubje£t  to  the  Dutch. 

The  buNDA  iflands;  i.  Borneo,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands 
in  the  world,  faid  to  be  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad ;  in  the 
poflellion  of  the  natives,  who  trade  with  all  nations.  2.  Suma- 
tra, 1000  miles  long,  and  100  broad  \  abounding  in  gold  and 
emeralds,  and  therefore  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Ophir  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  The  Englilh  have  fettlements  here  at  Beth 
CQoUn  and  Fort  Marlborough i  the  Dutch  at  Achen  and  Palamtan. 
3.  Java.— —The  chief  towns  are.  Bantam^  and  BATAVIA, 

the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India. 

The 
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'Africa.  ^6^ 

The  ANi>AMJn<  ao^  N^coBARafland^  In  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. !  .   .         .  ...  ^ 

CEiYLONy  near  Cape  Comprjn,  thought  to  be  the  riched 
Bland  in  the  world.  The  chief,  townj^  are^-  Candy^  Columbs^ 
and  TrinquinuUe^  belonging  to  Britain. 

The  Maldives  or  Maldivia  iflands,  reckoned  in  number 
i^jooo  (  but  many  of  them  are  nothing  but  barren  rocks. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  $Tsw  Holland,  difcovered  by  the 
Dutich  about  the  middle  of  la(t  century,  and  lately  afcertained 
to.be  an  iflaad  by  Captain  Cool?,  the  largeft  in  the  world,  abort 
2oeo  miles  long-,  anfl>  \^  iome  places  near  as  broad  $  Niw 
GuJKBA  \  Nbw  ZBALAN.p;.(t  aifid  the  iiewly  difcorered  iflands^ 


A  FRICA  is  a  great  peninfula,  joined  to  Alia  by  the  Ifthmus 
-^^  o/.  5i^,  about  60'  auleft  over ;   Herodotus  fays,    xqoo 
ftadia^  ii.  58.  Strabo,  .poo^^J/a,  xvii.  803. 

Its  length  from  Cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterranean,  N.  lat# 
37  deg.  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  S.  lat.  34-^7)  is  4300  miles  ; 
and  its  greateft  breadth,'  from  Cape  Verd  in  the  Atlantic,  W. 
Ion.  17— 20  to  Cape  Guardafui^  near  the  Straits  o£  Babelman« 
«Iel,  is  3500  miles. 

The  equator  divides  it  almoft  in  the  middle* 

The  two  largeft  rivers  in  Africa  are,  the  NILE  and  the  NI- 
GER, which  both  annually  orerflow^their  banks,  and  fertilife- 
the  adjacent  country*    The  Nile  rifes  in  Abyffinia,  and  after  a 
prodigiotts  courfe  almoft  ftrait  north,  falls  into  die  Mediterra- 
nean, dividing  Egypt  into  two  parts.    The  Niger  runs  for  an 
immenfe  way  from  weft  to  eaft  \  and  without  reaching  the  fea^ 
is  fttppoTed  to  fall  into  a  great  lake ;  or  being  divided  into  feve-' 
fal  branches,  to  be  loft  in  the  ground)    vid.  Index.    The 
Gambia  and  Senegal  are  large  ftreams,'  which  run  weft  into: 
die  Adantic* 

The  moft  confiderable  mountains  in  Africa  are,  the  Maun* 
tains  of  the  Moon  in  Abyffinia  ;  and  ATLAS,  which  gives  name 
to  die  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extends  from  Mauritania  to  Egypt. 

The  Peek  of  TENERIFF,  in  an  ifland  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  Canaries,  is  thought  to  be  thehi^heftfingle  mountain  in  the 
world,  rifing,  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  about  three  miles 
perpendicular  height;  fome  make  it  only  one  half  of  that; 
Might.  This  mountain  is  alfo  a  Toleano>  and  occafions  fre«» 
«iuent  earthquakes* 
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604  Ancient  Africa. 

The  no'rtli^Vii  parts  of  Africa  only  were- known  to  thean- 
cients  $  and  the  moderns  are  acquainted  only  with  thecoimtnes 
hear  the  fea*coaft,  on  the  fouth.  The  interior  parts  aitdiiV 
in  a  great'  meafure  unknown* 


AFRICA     ANTIQ^UA^ 

« 

THE  princTi^a)  divtfi&ns  of  Ancient  A&ica  were,  JRgyfiut; 
C^rmaica^  irrcludidg-  Marihariedy  liow  Barca  :  Regio  Sjf- 
4ica^  or  the  ikwiitry  between  the  two  SyrttSy  afterwards  called 
Trip6lis  or  Tripolitami,  from  its" three  eitiea»  now  Tripoli i 
Africa  Propria^  or  the  territories  of  Carthage,  now  Tunii; 
Numidia^  now  Algiers  }  Mauritama^  now  Morocco  and  Fez ; 
Getulia.  The  interior  parts  of  Africa  'were  called  Ubyiy  and 
the  fouth  ASthiopia  \  which  name  was  by  the  ancients  applied 
to  all  fouthern  regions.  '  "  *     . 

iEGYPTUS,  Egypt*,  was  divided  into  Supefkr  voA  bf^ 
rior. 

-        •  'The 

IGYPT  waseffcemed  in  ancient  times  tKe  fchool  of  leaxmng:  and  cbexeToic  the 
znoft  ilmftrious  men  in  Gieece  repaired  to  it  for  inftruQbn ;  as,  Homer^  Pjtitginh 
L/curgus,  Solon^  HtrottttnSf  Plate,  tte,  'Diodon  r.  96'.  The  early  hiftory. of  ckis  coun- 
try 19  iovolvfod  io  objburity.  -  lu  own  hiftotians  ga«ei>iit»  that  it  had  hen  ^aitwx^^ 
htft  by  godi  aijd  hefocs,  and  then  by  meo«  for  above  30>ooo  years^  Diqdw,  j.44« 
Herodotu^  makes  the  (pace  qf  clnse  from  the  heroic  igfis,  10,340  yeara,  it.  i^A*  TU 
toagniBceot  works 'of  the  anctent  £{ypcian  kings,  prove  their  poi«er*and-opuhnce; 
hut  their  hIftory»  as  aehtted  hy  Herodfotnt,  ii.  99.  M^fii,  n  (6  mingltd  with  fible»  tbit 
j(rea(  part  of  it  merita  little  attention »  One  o£  the  no^  uieful  of  thefe  worlu  vu 
that  of  M0ER19,  who  dug  the  lake  called  by  his  nan>e,  it-  149.  Herodotus  mika 
ihe  circumference  of  this  lake  3600  ftadia^  er  450  milesy  it,  fAtU^  500  miles,  i'  <:■ 
Plioyi  950  miles,  y.  ^  9pc  fh^fe  dimeniio^s  *rxoe«l  belief.  The  time  wbeo  tiiij 
king  flouriihed  is  unaeriain.  The  firft.  kinj  pf  Egypt  la  faid  to  h-ive  hceo  MENBS, 
who  built  MtMPHis,  Berodct,  ii.  99.  The  l^yr^mids  were  built  by  diffettot  kiofs, 
i^  yoi>.  124.  115.  Sec.  134.  Ac. 

The  mofl  illuftrious  of  the  Egyptian  monarcbs  was  SESOSTRIS,  h*  G.  149') 
who  is  faid  to  have  fubdoed  Aml'ta,  Mthhpifi,^  Lytis\  and  all  jSJU  from  the  river 
Tanais  to  the  eofle'rn  ocean  beyond  the  Ganges,  IB.  55.  Herodous  mentions  bis 
lutvmg  alfb  conquered  the  Scythians  and  Thrscians  in  Kurepe,  ii.  103.  Sevexal  pill"* 
were  ftandiog  in  the,  time  of  that  biftoriaii,  on  which  wete  infcrtbcd  thefe  vordi 
SxsosTRis,  KiN<?  or  Kings  and  Lord  oy  Lords^  subdusd  tmis  cock* 
TRY  byhisarms,  f^.  to6.  ;  Dicker,  i.  55^.  Strabo  mentions  fome  monumenrtct 
SefoAria  io  Ethiopia  iHU  exUnc  In  his  time,  xvii.  790.  The  vamiuiihed  kiBg^  »oi 
\t9jkiii  be  is  reported  in  general  to  have  treated  with  humanity;  but  when  beves' 
to  the  temple  or  entered  his  cap'tal,  be  caufcd  thera  to.  be  haraeffed  to  his  chincti 
four  abreaf^,  inftcad  of  horfts,  ib.  58.  Sefoilris  beco.midg  Wind  in. his  old  age,  «•'* 
^patched  hi.n(itl/,  after  bavip^  reigned  3)  years,  ib.  The  empire  foon  afrer  hisdeiti 
fell  to  pirces  j  bur  the  monuments  of  iu  greatnefs  are  faid  to  h^vc  c«i#$d  ia  tbetiA< 
cf  Tibeiius.     *Taut,  ^naL  ii.  6o« 
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;;chidF  cttidt  in  XJpf>er  Egyyt:  weie  MEMPHIS^  the  an- 
cioit. captain  oa-ikhc  Ntte,  abcmt  iqq  ouIm  from  its  moutb,  aal 
15  miles  above  its  divifion  into  different  dreams^  near  the  place 
whet e  GRAND  C AIRO»  the;{>refcDt  capital^  (lands ;  TH£B^ 
^iijebeSf  famous:  for  its  hundnxLgattJ,  near  aoo  miles  abom 
JM[eQiphis  $  and  below  it,.  Coptos^  the  emporiam  of  Indian  and 
Arabian  commoditiea».  PJin.v-.^t.  It*  which  were  brought 
from  various  parts  of  the  eaft  to  Berenm  or  Myos-HoemaSp  two 
{lODCtaon  the  Arabian  golfy  andfranfpoited  from  thence  bn  c»» 
flods  in  twcke  days  to  Coptos»  Id.  6.  23./  26.  et  29/  33/! 
. :  Neax.  &I^m]^ .  fiood  fche  fom^us  JP YKAMIDS,  the  mcft 
ftupsndous  bmldinga  tin  the  woxld>  ToppoCad  to  betfae  buiialb 
idaioe  of  the  ancient  kingr  of  ^yp^^r  the  iargeft  of  which,  A 
the  bafe,  covers  about  10  acres  5f  ground,. and  19  above  5011 
feet  perpendicular  height,  and  700,  if  mpafnred.  abliquelf. 
Neai*  the  p^amida  are  ihe  mummxtFITs,  of  ikbcenntteout 
vadts  of  prodigious  extent,  with  nitches  in  the  fides  for  con- 
taining the  dead  embalmed  bodies  of  the  ancient  E^ptians, 
commoftij  called  mummUf^    Some  of  tfaefe  are  faid  to  be  per- 

fedly 


C|:ypt  at  one  time  was  gOTcmed  by  twelve  kings,  chofsn  by  the  people,  who 
laid  to  iiavo  buUt  tka  Laj^ngdi.  They,  for  Ibme  tWna,  lived  in  great  harmony  j^ 
bu^at  laft,  ^fiannyafldong  themAlvet,  they  were  aithcr  flain  or  expelled  by  PSAMMl- 
TICHUS,  •AS  of  their  nuraber,  with  the  affiftanca  of  a  body  of  loniMs  and  Cariaaa 
wIh>  had  ben  driven  M  the  Igyptian  coaft  by  force  of  weather.  Pfaaimtichuaf  for 
thia  ftrvice,  gnoted  IMeacntt  io  Egypt  tothefe  auxilkriea }  who,  according  to  He« 
todotoi,  weve  the  firflT  fofeigoars  permitted  to  refide  in  that  country,  ii.  1 54.  For 
fcrmerly  all  flfiangefs,  paitlcotarly  the  Oreekt,  vera  prohibited  from  entering  tm 
Egypthm  harbour,  Stnio,  XTli.79a. ;  fegfi.  i%j.  The  gratitude  of  Pfammitichiar 
to  hie  Grecian  auxiliaries  produced  a  cooneAion  between  the  tgyptiaos  and  Oteelcs; 
and  from  that  period  the  Egyptian  biftory  beCAtae*  more  authcntiCy  Hirodt,  ii.  154. 
A  oomber  of  Egyptian  boys  were  cominitted  to  rhe  charge  of  the  lonianl  to  be  taughe 
the  Greek  language,  ib.  The  Egyptians^  before  this  time,  ufed  to  call  all  chufe 
BARBARIANS,  whofpokea  language  diflwent  from  their  own,  ib'.x^Z,  at  the 
Creek*  did  af(erwards ;  for  the  divifion  of  mankind  ifl|o  Greeh  and  Baf^srians,  as 
Strabo  obferves,  on  the  authority  of  Tbocydides»  waitinknoiNi  to  the  Grtekt  in  the 
time  of  tiomer,  viii.  ^-^70.     Sh  «jfa  xiv.  66t.  Ar  6$%,  -  '    { 

Pfammicichos  reigned  54  years.  Ha  fpeat  29  of  thefe  in  beH^ging  A25tu9>  a 
frontier  city  of  Syria,  before  he  took  it  i  which  Herodotus  lays,  was  the  longeft  fiege 
he  had  ever  beard  of,  ii.  157. 

N ECUS,  the  ion  of  PTammitichas,  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  dig  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  whkh  was  afterwards  completed  by  Darius,  the  Perfian  |  fo 
bread,  that  two  velRls  {-rffUfUff  trirema)^  could  eafily  fail  on  it  together.  It  extended 
from  a  little  ^bove  Buiaph^  not  fir  from  the  modern  Grand  Cairoi  on  the  Nile,  to 
P^tumt,  a  city  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  preient  Sues,  about  four  days* 
lail,  $k  157.  Strabo  fays,  this  canal  was  fitik  cut  by  Sefoftrit,  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  thaC  it  termlnatod  at  the  city  j^r/Mt  or  CteotatriSf  ivii.  804.  He  makes  it 
too  cubits  bread,  ik.  805*  Pliny- makes  it  100  feet  broad,  and  30  feet  deep,  v\.  x^* 
Both  thefe  authors  fay,  that  Darius  was  prevented  from  liniAtog  this  canal,  from  aft 
appTthcDfioo,  that  the  Red  Sca^  being  higher  than  the  land  nf  Egypt,  (as  he  wav  made 
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-feQAj'tnttte,'  although  kept  abort  two  ^  three  '  tboufind 
year^*  •  The  arc  of  embalftnii^  4«ad  bodies  ia^chis  namiet  it 
now  loft.  '  •  * 

*  The  different  eanals  which^  fep^rated  Memphla  from  the  py- 
vamids  and  other  burial  places  are  thought  hf  fome  to  have  fur- 
iitflied  the  Greeks  with  the  idea  of  their  infernal  Tivefs,  &tjXf 
idcheron^  Cccytuiy  Lethe^  Diodor.  i.  92.  &  96. 

•  Above  MemphiS)  on  the  weft  or  Lvbiiui  fide  pf  the  ri?cr, 
were  the  cides  Acanthtts  and  ARSINOE^  or  thejcity  of  the  cro- 
codiles, which  gave  name  to  a  diftridy  in  which  viras  •  the  lake 
hi  MCERIS,  of  immenfe  extent,  Sttab.  xvii.  809. ;  Phn. «.  9. 
dug  by  order  of  an  Egyptian  king»  to  contain  the  waters  of  tbt 
Vile  when  h  rofe  too  Mgh,  and  communicate  with  it  by  cnab 
•od  ditcheS)  one  of  which  iUU  fubfifts.  -^  : 

.    Kear  this  kke  was  the  famous  LABYRINTH,  the  work  of 

Pfammitkhtts^  or  of  the  twelve  Joint  kings ;  according  to  Hero- 

.     ■  dotal 

S»  Micvc>]  if  let  ii>  w^ttM  lontidate  tbe  cosntrft  aod  fpeil  iht  wafters  of  the  N»W 
aksoft  the  only  ddnk  of  the  inhabiiaaiSy  as  there  are  no  fountaini  of  fre/h  water  in 
tbe  coaotry,  i*  This  canal  was  finished,  or  renewed  by  the  Ptoiemica,  Srrmht^  i&« 
Jc  was  cleaned  by  Trajan^  and  afterwards  reftftred  by  the  Arabs  m  tbe  time  dfOmtu 
It  if  now  choaked  up;  and  the  uade  between  Cairo  and  Sues  is  carried  oa  by 


HerDdottts  fays*  that  tao^oo  men  pertibed  in  dSfging  this  canil  uodcr  Necsti 
7b»l  kmg  baing  hindered  from  finlfliing  it  by  aa  orade,  built  a  nnniber  of  iups» 
factly  on  tbe  Medi(erraneaa»  wbieh  Herodotus  calls  the  Noath  Sea,  and  partly  ea 
the  Arabian  gwlf^  ii.  159.  -Some  'of.  thefe  he  ordered  ta  fail  rooiMl  A/riov 
fibicb  voyage  they  perfonnedf  Jd»  i?.  4.44  Necos,  after  ha;^g  reigned  feveotmi 
jrcars,  was  fiiceeeded  hf  hi|  iea  SAMMiSy  who  died  in  ibe  Sxth  year  of  his  icigs-. 
APKJESy  his  Son,  alter  reigning  £Mtw)ately  twenty-five  yeara>  was  dethrooad  by 
AMASISy  who  b^Qg  feat  by  Apnea  to  fueli  an  infurredion  of  the  people^  was 
by  thffli  declaaad  king,  ii/.  ii.  16*.  A  battle  was  .afterwards  fou^ty  in  which 
Apties  was  defeated.  Aoifit  treated  him  with  kindneis^  but  the  Egyptiaos 
baviog  pcevaikd  on  Avafia  to  give  him  op  to  tbelr  difpoCai,  croeUy  pot  bun  la 
fkath,  f^.  t69. 

Under  AM  ASXSy  againft  wbona  Cambyfei^  undertook  war,  fie  /•  603;.  Egypt  is 
fiid  to  have  been  moft  happy.     It  then  contained  lo^oao  cities^  Hendoi.  ii.  177. 
FKny  fiiigSy  20*000,  v.  9.  f.  11.  |  to  Mela,  1.9.    Tbia  prince  was  fprong  from  a 
aaeao  family  at  Sais }  on  which  acconnt  being  tteated  by  his  fubjeAa  with  difrejpefty  he 
^deicd  »ftatue  of  tbe  deity  to  be  made  of  e  golden  baion  in  wluch  he  auid  his  guefts  ofed 
ta  waib  their  feet  \  and  vibea  tbe  people  caaae  in  great  nambers  to  woribip  this  golden 
image,  having  called  an  aflemblj,  he  told  them  to  what  vile  ufes  the  gold  of  it  bad 
bees  formerly  pot :  Then  making  thd  ap^ication  t6  himfelf  he  turned  tbe  conteoipt 
of  the  Egyptiaos  into  veneratiAn,  ik,  17a.*— AmaQ^jafed  to  devote  the  former  p»t 
•I  the  day  to  bu6nefs,  and  tbe  evening  to^amuiement,  when  he  made  very  firee-witb 
biagucfts..   Hia  fiiends  tbinkiag  he  cartfied  bii  merriment  %a%  fiu,  repicftnted  to 
kim^  that  fttch  condu£^  was  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  king.    He  anfwued,  that 
»  a  bow  kept  always  bent  would  foon  break,  fo  tbe  mind  kept  conftantly  intesl 
•n  (enous.  bufinefs  would  (boa  be  impaiMd,  ib.  173.— Amifis  made  a  bMV  chat  etcry 
one  ibouid  annually  iatioiate  to  the  SNgiftnte  of  the'  place,  bow  be  lived  |  ni 
that  whoever  failed  to  ^  fd^  or  did  not  give  a  jnft  account  of  tbe  neana  of  bi< 
flibiSiteoce>  ibonhl  be  pat  tn  deatk»     This  ^oloo  iafertied  aiaonf  the  law&  U 
.  Aibeo9« 


* 

dotus  and  otbersv  conGftiog  o£  12  palaces  and  3000  hnufes^ 

built  of  marble,  all  under  ground,  or  covered  over,  communif 
eating  with  one  another  by  innumerable  winding  parages,  the 
intricacies  of  which  occaiioned  its  name,  Strabo^  xvii.  p.  8ii.  | 
Herodot.  \u  148. ;  Mela^  i*  9.  Pliny  fays,  the  labyrinth  waia 
built  in  the  lake  of  Moeris,  ▼•  9./.  ii.  .  ^ 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  about  the  fituation  of  the 
lake  of  Mceris.  M.  Savary  fuppofcs  it  to  have  been  on  the  fide 
of  Lybia,  where  is  .now  the  lake  called  Birket  Caroun,  above 
150  miles  in  circumference;  near  which  are  certain  ruin% 
which  he  takes  to  be  thofe  of  the  labyrinth.  The  great  canai^ 
120  miles  in  length,  and  306  feet  wide,  which  cpndu^led 
thither  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  Aill  fubfifts  entire,  is  now 
known  under  the  oame  of  Bahr-Jaufeph^  Jofeph's  river. . ,  SeQ 
Savary* s  letters  on  Egjptj  vol.  i.  letter  28-  p.  487. 

The  frontier  cities  of  Egypt  towards  j£thiopia  were  SyeitEp 
fituate  nearly  under  the  tropic  \  where  the  time  of  the  fummer 

folfl^ioe 


Athens,  ib.  i'i%.  Dioder*  i.  77. ;  fee  f.  299.-— — Amalis  built  many  magnificent 
tenples,  efpeci^iiy  at  Sais,  the  place  of  his  birth*  Ac  the  entrance  of  one  of  tfaeCt 
templn,  there  was  a  chapel,  which  Herodotus  particularly  admired  ^  it  was  mad* 
of  a  fingle  ftooe,  21  cubits  long,  74.  broad,  and  S  high:  in  tbe  infide  it  was  tS 
cubits  long,  12  Jbroad,  and  5  high.  It  waa  brought  from  the  iHand  £/e- 
fkanCma ;  and  2000  choice  men,  al^  pilots,  were  employed  /oc.  thiee  ye«-s  ia 
€onfeyiog  it  along  the  Nile,  ib.  175.  In  the  time  of  A ml&s,  Pytbi^oras  vUkM 
Egypt. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  were  not  invefted  with  abfolute  power,  but  limited  by  laww 
Rules  were  prefcribed  in  the  facred  books  for  regulating  their  condu^,  not  only  in  the 
admioi {^ration  of  public  affairs,  but  even  in  private  life,  Diodor,  i.  70.  and  71.  AAer 
the  death  of  a  king,  a  folemn  trial  was  inftituted  of  his  a£^iona  befoie  a  oumerotts  af- 
fembly  of  his  fubje^s,  where  any  one  that  chofe  was  permitted  to  accufe  him.  The 
f  f  iefts  aded  as  his  appboders.  if  the  multitude  approved,  they  Agnified  dieir  afleot 
by  acctamacions,  and  the  king*s  funeral  was  celebrated  with  the  greareft  fpleadour. 
If  the  contrary,  they  fignified  their  dibpprobation  by  murmurs,  and  tl>e  uiual  iiine- 
ral  honours  were  withheld,  lb.  72.  Thus  cullon  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  imitacal 
by  the  Ifraeiites,  among  whom  bad  kings  were  bot  interred  in  the  fepulchrca  of  thsip 
anceflors. 

^  Ancient  Egypt  was  very  populous.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  ouipber  of  Inha- 
bitants amounted  to  7,000,000,  Jb»  31.  Under  Vefpaftan,,  Jofephus  com* 
putes  tbem  at  7,700,000,  fi.  J.  ii.  16.  4.  exciufive  of  the  inhautaats  of  Ales* 
andris,  Jb,  whom  Diodorus  in  his  time  computes  «t  above  300,000  free  per(oni,  be« 
iides  flavcs,  xvii.  52.  ;  lb  that  the  whole  amount  exceeded  8,000,000,  greatly  above 
double  of  the  prefent  popuUtioo,  which  M.  Volney  calculates  at  2,300,0009  W.  t« 
a  3  8.  Under  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  the  populatioD  ault  have  been  HiJI 
fitater. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  diftriAs,  (vo^m/),  each  of  which  ha4 
its  proper  ruler,  {K(Amfx^^)  I>iothr.  ib.  The  diftrids  were  Jubdivided  Into  fmaUer  fcc« 
tions,  and  thcfe  into  itill  fmaller:  the  fmalleft  were  icld8«  («ftff«().  This  ininuti 
divifioo  was  neceflary  on  account  of  the  frequent  confufion  of  boundaries  by  the.over.> 
flowing  of  the  Nile,  which  could  not  be  afcertained  without  now  and  then  meafurinf 
(hem  anew.  Htace  geometry  la  (aid  to  have  beca  iovcatcd  by  the  EgyptiaiUj  u  aridi. 
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Ibffticc  is  fatd  to  hive  been  afcertained  1>]r  a  veil,  Strah,  lu  9$. 
XTii.  8i  7*  \  Plin,  \u  73»  and  then  the  index  of  a  dial  has  no  (kadei 
whence  Lncan  fays,   Umbras  nufquam  fleHentc  iyem^  i'u  i%f. 
Zlbphantxne,  ▼.  •ay  in  an  ifiand  of  the  Nik ;  Tack.  Antul* 
ii.  61.  and  Phila/  which  Lucan  makes  the  frontier  of  Arabia, 
X.  312.    Below  Syene  (lood  Ombi  and  TiMtjfra,  between  the  in- 
habitants of  which  two  towns  happened  the  bloody  conteft  on  a 
feligiotts  account,  defcribed  by  Juvenal,  xv«  33.  &c.*     About 
Ibnr  miles  above  Elephantina  (vel  iUphantii  tnfula^  is  the  lowed 
cataraA  of  the  Nile;  (navigaticmi  Egyptiacajlnis^)  Plin.  v.  9.; 
Strab,  ik '  Above  this  there  are  feveral  other  catara£ls  (cataraffa^ 
Caiadifii  Plin.  ib.  vel  Catadkpa^  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  5.) 

The  principal  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  included  between 
ihrcaftem  and  wcftem  branches  of  the  Nile.    It  was  called  by 

the 

aictSc  and  aocmntt»  sr  boolt*]uep*DS»  ^*^^  ^7  tbt  Phoioioaii,'  to  adj^ft  dieit  com* 
Uncial  tranfiidions,  Strab.  xvii.  7S7. 

The  whole  territory  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  llrS  part  was  allotted  Co  the 
■HioCenaDce  of  ptiefts^  whofe  ofBce  was  hereditary,  and  who  were  held  in  the  h^|heft 
ftiped,  00  account  of  their  piety  and  learning.  The  fecond  part  was  allotted  to  ihe 
%\ttg  for  bis  own  revcpoci  and  the  otigeociu  0?  the  ftatc.  The  third  part  was  allott>4 
to  £e  mSlittryy  (/u«x<M«(  k«Xv/iai«o(),  whofc  office  was  alfo  hereditary,  and  who  wait 
tratsed  to  ama  from  their  infancy ,  Diedor.  i.  7;.— The  body  of  the  people  wis 
Itkcwifb  divided  int»  three  claflb,  Ihapberds,  huibaadmco,  and  ardiana,  whole  ea* 
ploymenty  alfo  were  GranfrnKtrd  from  father  to  fon,  ai  among  the  Indians,  fttf,  S46.  \ 
ftod  thus,  by  addiag  their  own  esperionce  to  that  of  their  aoceftors,  they  were  caablsd 
to  carry  tllttraftf  to  tiie  higbcft  degree  of  perfe^ion.  A  method  was  contfivcdaf 
batching  eggs  without  the  hen  fitting  on  them,  lb»  74.  by  means  of  oveos  gently 
Keated,  FUn.  x.  55.  C  76.  which  is  ftill  praAifed  \i\  that  country.  But  this  waadooa 
alfo  in  dttnghHis,  U.  54..  f.  75.  Afi^U,  SL  A*  vi.  a.— ~  Herodotus,  who  is  very 
All!  on  Egypt,  as  being  the  moft  celebrated  country  then  in  the  world,  ii.  35.  ftc* 
{Wea  a  different  account  of  tbe  divifioo  of  ita  inhabitants  and  territory,  it.  164*  ku 
The  account  of  Strabo,  xvii.  7S7.  is  nearly  the  (ame  with  that  of  Diodoros.  £dt 
though  they  differ  from  Kerodotns  in  lefTer  particulars,  yet  in  iheiaoft  i^^portaof 
points  they  agree. 

The  chief  court  of  JodScatow  conSAed  of  thirty-one  members  chofen  from  the 
three  chief  cities,  Htliaft'tSy  or  the  city  of  the  fun,  tkebtt  and  Atempkis^  tea  fion 
each  }  who,  when  met,  chofe  one  &S  their  number  for  preAdcnt,  and  the  city  Aoa 
whence  he  cane  fent  another  jaHge  in  his  room.  They  all  received  falaries  from  the 
king,  and  tht  prefitJcnt  a  moch  greater  Ooe  than  the  reft.  He  wore  as  a  badge  rOnnd 
his  neck  an  image  of  truth  or  juftice,  fet  with  precious  ftones,  and  fofpeoded  by  a 
golden  chtin,  DioJcr.i.  75.  So  /Elian,  xiv.  34.  Anciently  the  priefts  aded  s« 
judges,  h.  as  among  tke  Jews,  Jfii^i  I.  Samuel,  iv.  i^.\  the-Germani,  TWfr. 
M,  G.  7.  $  and  the  Romans,  Liv.  ix.  46  Ptmftn.  dt  wri^im  jurh,  §  6.  Some  hsve 
Ibppofed  tb4t  the  C/riifi  and  7A««nM«,  (i.e.  ^i^a»0-i;  ««/  «Aii^it«,  MamppatnmvA 
TrvM),  on  the  Weaft  of  the  fcwifti  High  PrieA^,  Exidus,  xxTiii.  15....30.  xxix.  S.— 
ai.  J  Levit.  Tiit.  8.  refembled  the  badge  of  the  chief  jud^e  of  the  Egyottans;  m^ 
iHat  the  one  was  borrowed  fiom  the  other.  The  dcfcription,  however,  given  of  tbea 
is  veey  difVeient)  DMir.  M.<-»Oiators  were  not  permitted  to  plead  before  thiscoart; 
but  tbe  parlies  reprefented  the  merits  of  their  caufe  io  writingi  and  on  tbefe  the 

judges 

*  Ir  Happened  near  thr  \«al}s  of  Coptos  Of  the  Nilr^  called  by  Jurenal  Ci^»  *< 
being  IB  the  tvirij  z'jd*,  tb. 
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♦he  Greeks  Delta^  from  its  rcfemblntice  to  the ,  pjramidical 
figure  of  that  letter  in  their  alphabet  A.      '    . 

Neat  the  mouth  of  the  eaftern  channel  ftood  JPelufitm,  iiovir 
Damietta,  the  ancient  kef  of  Egypt ;  and  at  the  mointh  of  the 
wefbcru  channelj  about  100  miles  from  the  former,  Canopufftic^t 
which  is  now  Rofetta.'  Thet:apital  of  the  Delta  in  ancient 
times  was  SAIS ;  and  near  it,  NaucrXtis,  StrabQ^  xvii.  8^a. 

About  30  miles  weft  from  this  ftood  the  celebrated  city  of 
ALEXANDRIA,  now  Seanderoon^  oppofite  to  the  ifland  i%«- 
roty  which  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  mole  or  caufeway, 
near  a  mile  long,  with  a  bridge  at  each  end,  or,  according  to 
fome,  in  the  middle.  On  this  ifland  ftood  the  famous  light 
tower,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  fo  hi  eh  as  to  be  feea 
100  miles  off.  llie  ifiand  Pharos  is  faid  by  Homer  to  have 
been  a  day's  fail  diftant  from  Egypt,'  Odyff.  ir.  354.  NbBis  H 
tUei  curfum^  Plin.  ii«  85.  f.  &7« 

Egypt  is  called,  from  its  capital  Memphis,  Terra  MemphITIs, 
-^//,  Juvenal,  xv.  x  22.  or  Memphitica  tbllus,  MartiaL  xW. 
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j«3gts  deciM.    Tbw  covrt  was  t$  diftingulfiied  for  the  jaftice  vf  their  declfioRi  as 
die  AreofkXfua  at  Athenty  or  the  ftnate  of  Lacedzmon,  lb.  75. 

By  the  lawa  of  the  Egyptiana,  P<njury  was  punifted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
•Mrder  of  «  firee  man  or  t  flave,  »,  77.  .  Defertion  or  difobedicnce  in  a  foldier  was 
not  puniflierf  vnth  death,  but  with  tnfainj*    Thofe  who  revealed  frcrets  to  the  enemy, 
had  their  tong«es  cot  out )  and  foch  as  adu Iterated  the  coin,  or  were  guilty  of  for. 
gcry,  had  both  their  hands  cut  off,  ib.  78.    No  one  was  allowed  to  borrow  money 
without  de^fiting  the  embalmed  body  of  bis  parent;  which  it  was  efteemed  tbie 
(fcateft  iaiamy  not  to  redeem.    DMor,  i.  93.     He  who  did  not  ranfam  it,  was  bloi'- 
iirlf  debarred  from  burfal,  Herodot,  ii.  T36,    Polygamy  wjs  allowed,  except  lo  the 
.    priefta«     Whatever  was  the  condttioo  of  the  woman,  whether  free  or  a  Uave,  the 
children  were  deemed  free  and  legitimate,  Diodor.  i.  So.     The  youth  were  brought  up 
^▼cry  firofaUy  and  hardily,  ih.     As  foon  as  they  could  read,  they  were  taught  artth« 
snctic  and  geometry  with  th^  greateft  care.    As  the  Ifnds  were  annu^ly  overflowed  by 
thftt  NU%  geometry  was  neceflary  to  adjult  their  limits,  ib.  8x.  hence  the  origin  of  that 
fcienee,  whkh  is  faid  to  have  pa^ed  from  Egypt  mto  Greece,  Htrodot,  it.  109. — The 
priefta  noc  only  performed  facred  things,  but  alfo  ^JSktA  as  the  inftru^^ors  of  yonih. 
They  ba#  two  kinds  of  letters  \  the  one  appropriated  to  the  facred  books,  and  known 
.    «Aly  to  their  own  order;  the  other  common  to  all,  Diodor,  i.  Sx*    Her^dot,  ii.  36* 
The  facitd  letters  were  called  Httr»g/j/>b'tei,  becaufe  they  exprefled  thought  by  the 
ftgarct  of  cenain  animnla,  of  the  members  of  the  human  body,  &c  thus  a  bawi  waa 
^t  for  velocity  {  a  btrg,  for  lively  attention  )  a  crvcadile,  for  all  kind  of  maUce ;  the 
rtgkt-hand  with  the  fingeit  extended,  for  liberality  \  and  the.  hft-kand  with  the  fingers 
comprefibd,  htjhmi^.  Sec.  ib.  iii.  4.     Old  age  was  highly  refpe£ted  in  Egypt*  as 
at  Licedcmon.    Tne  younger  went  out  of  the  way  when  tbey  met  the  aged,  and  roCb 
fi«m  their  feat  when  the  aged  came  mto  any  place,  Herodot.  ii.  Eo — There  was  a  great 
nnmber  of  pkylicians  In  Xgypt ;  who  were  reftri£ted  each  to  the  cure  of  one  difeafe,  or 
of  tbnfe  nf  •ne  part  of  the  body,  ib.  S4. 

No  flitfon  wat  more  foperftttSoos  thin  the  SgyptUns ;  who  worfliipped  not  onit 
aroMltiplfcity  of  deities,  as,  i^s,  O^ris,  AnBbiSf  Serafih,  8fC.  Plutarch,  de  IJide  & 
9fridti  but  alfo  0  varlery  <of  anionh  raa.  the  cor;  the  d<>£',  the  cat,  the  hawk,  the 
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^7^  Africa  Axtijua^  \ 

38.  nad  the  god  Apiiy  Memphites  Bo9,  TihuU.  L  7. 2&»— 
l^om  the  Nile,  Tellus  Nxlotica^  Martial.  ?i.  So. ;  the  cides 
iof  £gypt»  Uir^//  NxLiXciB»  Lucan.  X*  91.  the  goddeft  Ifis,  Mi- 
XicU^A  JuvBNCA,  Ovid.  art.  am.  i.  77.  and  from  the  iflanl 
Pharos^  Juvenca  Pharia,  i!^.  iii.  635.  JEquor  Pharium^  the 
JEgyptian  fea,  Lucan.  iv,  257.  3»r^a  Pharia^  the  people  of 
Egjpt,  27*«//-  i-  3-  3^-* 

ooutl\  of  Alexaadxla  was  the  lake  Mareotis,  aear  which 
was  produced  excellent  wine^  called  Vinum  MAREoncuMg 
iiraboy  xviu  799*  ;  Virg*  G.  ii.  9. ;  Horat*  od.  u  37.  14. 

In  the  eaft  of  Lower  £grpt  lay  the  land  of  Goflien^  where 
the  Ifraelitea  dwelt* 

Egypt  was  the  great  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  fer«» 
tQity  is  not  owing  to  rain^  as  very  little.falls  in  this  coomry^ 
but  to  die  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  when  the  Am  is  vertical  in 

Ethiopia 

Utf  Of  Egypttao  (tork,  the  ^olf^  the  crocodile^  &c.  and  even  certain  TC^taUet ;  at 
"ieth  and  omomi ;  whence  Juvenal  exclaimS|  0  fanBas  gtmn^  quilmt  kitt  majemmiv  is 
iartit  numuta^  xv.  lo.    It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  icill  any  of  chefe  aninaaii,  or  to 
cat  an]F  of  tbelc  'v^ff tables,  althouf^h  ihey  reared  them  with  the  SK^teft  care  s  Ntfn 
V&c:  feetum  Jugulare  cAptUk  \  Camibui  Ittmanis  v^ti  Uctt^  lb*  xa.;  Cic.  Taic.  v.  ay. 
Kat.  D.  u  ft9.    To  flay  any  of  the  faued  animals  by  defign,  wa»  capital ;  and  to  kill 
a  ^at  or  an  Ibis  (Herodotus  adds  the  hawk«  ii.  65.)  whether  by  defi^n  or  accideoCi  waa 
<cf  uin  death  f  not  even  thq  king*a  incerceffion  couJd  procure  a  pardoo9  DmUt.  i.  8}. 
3n  the  moft  dreadful  famine,  when  the  people  %i«re  compelled  fomcriines  t»  cat  one 
another,  they  nerer  touched  thefe  deified  animals,  ib.  84*    When  a  cat  or  do^  died  in 
any  houie,  there  was  a  great  mooroing.    The  neighbours  Aaved  their  cyc->browa,  and 
thofc  in  the  houfe,  the  head  and  whole  body,  ih.  66.    Some  of  the  Egyptians  did  not 
liold  the  crocodile  ta  facred,  but  by  all  means  fought  its  deftro^ioo,  i,  69*«^Hero 
flatus  mentions  a  facred  bird  called  PHCENIX,  which  appeared  only  once  every  500 
^ears,  hence  called  n  ara  avis  in  Tzaaia,  Juvsmal.  vi.  164.  i  Perj^  i.  46.  7f.    It 
was  faid  to  have  appeared  under  TiberiuSi^  Tacit.  am«U  vi.  t8.  and  at  other  timesy  ib. 
lyfany  fabulous  thingii  are  told  concerning  it,  H.  &  Ptm.  x,%,\  (hfid.mit.  w.  391— ~ 
Fanaticifm,  as  ufual,  was  joined  to  fuperfticion.     One  city  or  diftri<6l  worthipped  «oe 
fpeciet  of  animals  as  gods,  wbilft.  their  neighbours  held  the  iame  animal  in  abomiaa- 
tion  i  which  was  the  fource  of  continual  wars  and  bloodflied;    This  madnefr  Juvenal, 
who  redded  fome  time  in  Egypt  asprzfe£lof  acohort,  ftrongly  latiri(b,xv.  %j»  &c.«- 
Various  cattfesare  affigned  by  DiodQrttt,for  the  Egyptians  woribipping  certain  aaimalsy 
i.  84.-^91.   The  chief  is  tbetr-utility  }  which  it  thie  only  caufe  mentioiKd  by  Cicero, 
JVar.D.  i.  36.     Thus,  the  iih  was  worihipped,  becaufeit  deftfoyed  ferpenta,  ik*  the 
crocodile,  becaufe  it  defended  Egypt  from  the  incurfions  of  the  wild  Arabs,  Dvthr,  i. 
89.  the  Ukitumon^  becaufe  it  prevented  the  too  great  iacceafe  of  crocodilci«  CSr.  ik  ) 
■  Strah,  xvii.  812.  3cQ.     Concerning  the  worfliip  of  the  Bull  Af*»,Jctp,  605. 

The  diflferent  aniro  tls  worshipped  by  particnbr  citiea  are  recounted  by  Strabo,'  xvH* 
^1  z.  The  inhabitants  of  Ttntyra  held  the  crocodile  in  joft  deteftation,  and  wtokoamA 
h\m  with  unceafing  hofl ilicy .  They  were  faii  to  poflefs  a  certain  power  0ftt  the  oo« 
iodlle,  to  prevent  him  from  hurting  them,  aa  fome  people  tn  Cyenffcm^  'ciUed 
PSYLLI,  had  over  ferpenTs,  i&.  814.  The  only  gods,  in  worfbippi^  whom  all  the 
Egyptians  agreed,  wrre  If^IS  and  OSIRIS,  Htrodot.  ii.  42.    Some  abftaiiied  fin«  ^ 

coacs^  fleib,  oihsra  from  mutt  <n^  lb.    They  all  eatcruined  lfa«  gieateft  abborreace  ol 
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^duopfau>r  Abyi&nia,  firom  tho  latler  end  of  May  to  Septrmbern 
^d  fomctim^.  OAober.  Tbc  ufual  height  to  which  the  Nile 
rifet  is  Hxt^ep  cubits* 
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Iwines  and  would  bold  ao  OMiunaiictt$Mi-wkk  fwiae-faerdt.  Tbey  bowevtr  Ikrificai 
IWine  to  Luna  aod'  Bacchut  at  fuU  11100O9  and  thea  ace  of  didr  fldh,  A*  47.-i*Tb« 
bean  was  reckoned  an  uapure  vefetaUfy  and  tbetelbre  oat  or  eaten.  The  priefts  woolA 
IK>t  even  look  at  ic*  lb.  37.  All  the  Egyptians  oied  €ircamcifion»  and  womliMB 
cloathsy  which  they  freqoently  waflicd.  They  wen  tcmarkably  attentive  to  cloanHncft. 
The  poefts  bathed  thrice  every  day  and  twice  every  night.  Every  tiuid  ;daj  they 
ibaved  their  whole  body,  A*  When  they  oflfered  a  vidim»  they  always  cnt  off  ^ 
heady  which  they  carried  to  the  market-place,  and  fold  to  ftiangers»  if  anv  were  ibcre  t 
if  not,  they  threw  it  into  the  river,  prayiqg,  that  if  any  evil  threatened  tnem&lvca,  at' 
l^pt  in  gperil,  it  might  be  turned  on  that  bead  $  hence  no  Egyptaan  woaJd  tafta 
the  bead  of  any  animal,  Jh,  39.  They  never  faaificed  a  cow,  asboqg  iacied  tnlf$^ 
£ot  ihe  was  always  reprefenfied  in  that  form,  B^  41. 

The  Egyptians  embalmed  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  many  of  which  ftlU  se^ 
main  entire,  commonly  called  JlfaflMiiei,»aa  it  ia  thought,  hmk  amtmamf  a  rich  per* 
fume,  with  which  they  were  anointed.  The  manner  of  embalming  is  deferibed'bj 
Herodotus,  ii*  S5*«-89«  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  9i«  but  ia  now  unknown.  ■Before 
the  dead  iiody  was  deposited  in  the  lispulchre,  the  charafter  and  coodo^of  the  de« 
ceafed  wme  telemnly  tried  befow  a  fet  number  of  judges  $  and  if  they  condemned  him, 
his  body  was  excluded  ftoa^  the  accuflomed  place  of  burial,  and  d^oficed  in  hb  own 
houfe,  b.  92* 

The  Egyptian  priefts  ttught  the  tnnfmigratioo  of  Ibuls,  and  fimn  them  Pytha* 
poras  is  Cud  to  have  derived  that  doctrine,  U»  9S.-*T]ie  knowledge  of  the  Egyptiana 
m  aftronomy  was  particularly  remarkable.  They  divided  their  year  into  twelve 
months,  each  confiftiog  of  thirty  days,  and  added  five  intercalary  daya  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  every  fourth  year  fix  days.  The  year  began  with  September,  Htndot^  & 
4.  \  Dio.  xliii.  a6.$  Strali,  zvii.  816.  This  arrangement,  Herodotna  obierves,  waa 
much  wifer  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  B»  And  Strabo%a»  that  the  Greeks  were  ig* 
nosant  of  the  prectfe  length  of  the  year,  as  of  mtey  other  tbloga>  tifl  they  derived  &t 
luowledge  of  them  fiom-the'Egyptians  and  ChaUhnns,  svii«  806.  "  By  the  affifianen 
of  Sofigigties,  a  celebrated  aftrooomer  of  Alexandria,  Caefar  a4infled  what  is  caUed  the 
Julwnytarot  Old  Stylt^  Dh.  ih.  The  Egyptian  diviiioa  of  the  year  has  lately  beoi 
iuiopted,  with  little  or  no  variation,  by  the  French. 

Egypt  continued  a  Roman  province,  fubjeA  to  the  Empttors  of  Copftantlnopls^ 
tin  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  under  OMROW,  the  general  of  Omar,  the  fe* 
cond  Caliph  of  the  Saracens  or  Mahomedans ;  who  took  its  capital,  AlcsandriS,  by 
^orm,  a.  64a.  after  a  fiege  of  fourteen  months,  and  with  the  loft  of  23,000  men{ 
frtp*  13.  Bgypt  remained  in  fubjedion  to  the  Calipha  of  Bagdad,  whio  niled  it  by 
viceroys,  tilt  the  year  969,  or  982  ;  when  the  vaft  empire  of  the  C^f  hs  bebg  4au 
anembered  through  the  ineapacity  of  its  ibvereigns,  Egypt  became  «i  indepettknt  Aate^ 
under  a  race  of  princes,  called  the  Fatrntt  Carfhs^  who  pollefled  it  tiU  the  year  ityi  9 
when  Adh^'il'd'my  the  laA  of  thenn,  was  dethroned  by  SiUA^dbif  or  SMUb^sJlht^ 
commonly  called  Saladin,  general  of  the  Turkmans,  whoie  afiftance  he  had  iapleieA 
ngainil  the  Crufaders.  SALAD1(4  eftabliihed  a  new  dynafty  of  prinoes,  caUei 
^touiitesf  under  whom  Bgypt  iSouriihed  more  than  it  bu  ever  done  fiaee* 

In  the  year  1218,  Djenkix  or  Gtnps  Km,  after  havii^  cooqneied  the  gmateft 
part  of  die  fouth  of  Afia,  turned  his  arms  towards  the  'Mrdi*}  )&»/•  480*  where 
hia  foldien,  the  Mogols,  or  Mogul  Tartars^  eiiercilbd  one  of  the  moft  dnadAd  do* 
vaftations  recorded  in  hiilory  ;  pillaging,  burning,  and  mordering,  witboot  diftinAioa 
of  age  or  fcs,  not  only  through  the  previxicci  faith  of  the  Cafpun  fa,  but  alio  Mrtk 
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.  On  dve  Vanfei  of  the  Nile  |t«w»  Ibe  mill  Paffrini  of  wUch 
jmper  wat'£rft«(ladc^  an4  mnoc  gottte  namt.  'ThtsfnrtT 
alfo  produces  the  Hifpopotamos  or  riycr-hoTlb,aiidtIie<rocodik) 
'    '  ampbikioui 


«f  ft)  iH  tlieirty  torltufTia.     At  liftv  weffylil^  «>iiliujrlh^y  i^tj  ctrmi  bfFa  fro^- 
fiou»  iivaabcr  of  firting^MC'Of  iMMit  fiMreS)  >^9tottf  thfcj  expoted  t6  ^  h  if!  the 
«iatliei%  df  Aftih     J^>ii»  Bidhy  Mw-  of  ^he  (\»CGeflbr«  «f  S^ltdin,  thmkiftg  heitad 
flO«>«i  «fpintuoiqr  <sf  forming,  4it  ft  c1>reiq>'r««e>  a  '%ody  bf  HiMierff  of  Temi^kable 
iMiicy  vM  cbarape^  in  ii^o,  bOiJ|<ftT'  ii|<o*oo  ^  theft  y<»iing  men  from  Qrcaffii, 
Omh^  atiftgrdfd^  &c^  wijo.wftt  urefcfty  ^raSotd^  «!!  krrtt!  of  ArilJTafy  ettrcfw. 
TkefefivvedexGrllBix  fatdMts,  but»  tike  th«  Ptetorlan  cohorts  «f  Rome,  focn  be- 
CMDe  MWtkMm^  kmI  fnftriUd  U^m  ^  thrfir  in41l«r.    la  n  50)  they  .dqMfcd  ibd  ik« 
g«MWiCMy  tke<fi>ii  «f  N«^  fiddifi)  th«ir'beiiifftftor>  the  laft  prince  of  the  Aiocb- 
iKt»  «ii  MftrflMed  erfeof  tirafr  64RI1  Autober<ih  Ba  fleatf^  With  ^e  tit4e  of  SULTaV, 
Mte,  «r  ftwrfgiij  4* «.  ihlatote  (bwira^d  ar  ^Hftoe  $  retmntttg  to  ^etnfehes  the  nine 
^  ifaauUkkts,  or  MAMLOUK^  i.  «•  f^^ff^,  hy,  or  the  prupeity  cf  another  \  2s 
Una  au^Mr^  /•■«'  $  >«ho»  It  Is  to  he  ohCetved,  are  different  from  dthnefttc  flivr, 
ttiled  ^i.     Tl»  tfrft  Mdftn  of  the  Maiirtatefces  alfb  con<]tfcred  Syria  ^  and  Us  foe 
cefttf  eoBtliwed  «»  ^aAA  loih  cMitArits  for  n<!ar  three  cencuiies. 

Tlw  gofMUBMUt  «f  Che  Mtmlouks  was  one  of  the  mbft  fiogiritf  Inftitotiont  rcccrf- 
•i  'm  hMory.  It  %m«  a  fure  military  aviftocracy.  The  Soldan  had  cdnfidcr:bts 
fWU\  hst  Wit  •ootrauted  by  a  cMncil  or  ^rran  of  teventy-four  officer^  called  tey-, 
Tbay  «eie  fiiconiMf  «ot  hy  aiiy  of  their  own  ^fofceodants,  hat  always  by  nilit^ 
flavesy  parchafed  from  the  fame  countrieS|  and  educated  im  the  fame  manner  as  ibe* 
vkemfUfW  had  bate.'  The  Maadtotoki  mled  #(th  the  moft  defpotic  fway.  f  e«  (if 
Aeb  SaUani  died .«  nitwal  dcnth.  No  iefs  than  47  of  thefe  tyrthts  difplaad  or  i^ 
AMyed  one  aMi^r  i»  the  fpaca  of  ft  ^7  years.  • 

SELIM,  efflptror  of  the  Turks,  havkg  veoqisiAed  the  Mamloaks,  a«  i^iy,  pi' 
aft  end  to  their  dommloii  (  bat  inftetd  of  exteiteinating,  left  them  ih  pefleffioo  cf  i 
•onfideiafele  ihaR,  of  <he^  fanner  power*  They  acknowledged  fohmiffion  to  ^ 
Fone^  and  paid  ohaiiehce  tn  the  orders  of  a  9atha  ftnt  from  OdDftaritTnople,  payinf 
lum  a  certain  tr'iidtc,  "whath  they>kvied ,  fiimi  the  people.  In  thia  tranfacHoa,  (for 
vertaiA  condiciana  were  formally  preArtibed  by  the  Tidor,)  the  body  of  the  htbabitanii 
KMra  confMleted  odly  M  moe  p^flite  agenta :  afnd  aecordingly  remained  ia  fubjefiiofi> 
•a  foaiMriy,  to  aUitha  rlfoMt  of  a  military  aefpotifni.  Egypt  'Was  dirxded  iato  i* 
departments,  governed  by  24  chiefs  -or  Btytt  who  chofe  one  of  their  number,  caSei 
4iMI  JI/-5jM»  «r  &0MJI  tlMad^  Who  rcTided  it  Catro,  as  |oveTnor  of  the  d'y. 
^aib  Beyt  «teflr  ti»  itoeife  the  commands  of  the  Pacha,  and  his  divan  or  cooocilt 
■ppakitfed  by  tfae^Hrtl^  hat  if  Che  Plcha  ]i):>peaRd  to  abufe  his  power,  they  flugbt  faf- 
fm4  him  from^Ms  ofllte,  and  veprefent- their  grievances  tothe^rte.  Each  Bey 
■iilu(ri>wid  a  ecftailK  nuilibir  of  feldters,  or  JanifantSy  and  alio  of  Mamle^t  ^^ 
mme  always  tedntltcd  frMa  among  the  yDUng  (laves  that  were  porchafed,  and  rote  by 
ffnUmn^  or  aocm^Big  fo  thtk  merit,  to  fvcceed  their  tnsifters.  Of  late  yean,  the 
iMaasdouks  have  t^creafed  ilieir  influence  tcf  fuch  a  degree  as  to  reduce  die  po«vr 
mi  the  Pacha  to  a  mete  Aadosr.  In  the  year  1766,  ALI  BEY,  one  of  tfie'r 
kUtfftf  ithfcw  dfV  altbglKher  hik  allegiance  tb  the  Porte  ;  and  might  have  feccceded 
is  aftaUiAifla  ihl  iiMtfpifndMt  government  in  Egypt,  had  he  not  been  betrayf^ 
hy  MOHAMMiAO,  his  ^tieipat  confident,  by  whom  he  was  defifaifed,  ApHl 
%77S,  ad«  «ear;ywr  :trc«ehemufty  flahi;  Mohammad  pretended  he  haJ  a&cl 
fcoi  ai«aeh«eat  ttK'dte  ^Ubfime  Porte,  remitted  to  -ConftaniinopTe  the  tribot; 
«kieh  had  been  kNerVapiBd  for  -the  laft  fix  years,  and  took  the  cuftomtry  ca^h 
mi  onltaitiA  chprdiaaee.  As  a  tothe>  ))iooF  of  l)is  loyalty,  he  demandVi  p^- 
^M9A  (0-ilsak»  mtf  ate^DAHill,  th^'^prihcc  of  Acre^  aAd  friend  of  Ali  P«''> 
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tmiphibbus  animals  of  great  fize.  The  latter,  although  ex- 
tremelf  deftru£iive,  was  cfteamed  facred  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who'  alfo  worfbipped  other  animals,  as  the  ox,  the 

dog, 

Irbo  had  Kkewife  thrown  oflf  all  dependence  on  the  Porte.  The  requed  of  Mahotn- 
mad  was  readily  granted,  and  in  token  of  tefpe^  he  was  digolfied  with  the  title  of 
Facha  of  Cairo.  Mahommad  focceeded  in  cmihing  Daher,  by  means  of  the  fame 
tfeacb€iy>  which  he  had  conpioyed  agaipft  his  roafter  Ali  Bey.  But  he  did  not  long 
"enjoy  the  fniirt  of  his  good  forCiiney  being  fuddenly  cot  off  by  a  malignant  ^fer^ 
1«ne  1776.  After  his  death  bloody  contefts  enfued  about  the  pofl*e/fion  of  his  power* 
In  March  1785,  two  Beys,  Ibrahim  and  Morad»  agreed  to  (hare  it  between  tbeou 
But  whatever  difcord  may  prevail  among  the  Beys  tbemfelvesy  they  always  units 
againA  the  rcftoratbn  of  the  Tnrkiih  power.  £very  thing  however  continues  to 
he  done  in  name  of  the  Sultan ;  the  cuftomary  tribnte  is  paid,  although  w:th  manf 
dedu6HoBS  \  and  a  Pacha  is  fenc  to  OurOy  a  new  one  ufually  every  third  y^ear,  biit  hla 
nothoricy  -it  merely  aeminaL  Confined  and  watched  in  the  caftle  of  Cairo,  he  ia 
rather  the  prifoner  of  the  Mamlouks^  than  the  reprefenutive  of  the  Sulun.  He  ia 
depolisdy  exiled,  or  ezpelkd  at  pleafnrc*  Some  Pachas  indeed  have  attempted  to 
Teeover  the  power  formerly  annexed  to  their  tidey  bot  the  Beya  have  rendered  all 
fuch  attempts  (b  dangeroos,  that  they  now  fubmit  quietly  to  their  three  years* 
captivity,  and  confine  themfelves  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  fiJary  and 
emoluments* 

The  frequentlrevolattons  and  convulfions  which  have  happened  in  Egypt*  and 
the  wretched  government  to  which  it  has  been  long  fubjeded,  have  rendend  jthia 
coantry  qnite  a  defert,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was  in  ancient;  times,  it  is  no^  inha* 
bited  chiefly  by  four  kinds  of  people  x  1.  the  ARABS,  who  are  the  mod  numerous,  and 
employed  as  huftandmen,  ihcpherdc,  and  artifans;  a.  the  COPTS  or  Copt'a^  (called 
in  Arabic  «/  Kobtf)  fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  to  have 
their  name  formed  by  abbreviation  from  the  Greek  Aiyvamot,  Egyfftii  j  who  prefers 
Chriitiiinity,  being  of  the  fe^  called  Eutycbiansf  and  are  employed  by  tlte  ruiera 
of  the  country,  as  writers,  fecreuries,  intendants,  and  collectors  of  the  taxes  s 
3.  TURKS,  who  ifrere  formeHy  mailers  of  the  country,  but  now  are  larely  to  be 
net  with,  eicept  at  Cairo,  where  they  exerdfe  the  arts,  and  occupy  the  religjoua 
nod  nilita^  employmentat  and^  4.  the  Mamelukn  or  M  AMLOUJCS,  who  now  pof* 
fefsaknoft  the  whole  power. «— Egypt  now  meria  attention  chl^'fly  on  account  of 
in  natural  cnriofities,  and  the  wonderful  monuments  of  antiquity  which  it  contains* 
Bot  fuch  is  the  favage  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  its  prefent  rulers,  that  Europeans  are 
not  permitted  to  examine  them  minntely  \  Hence  the  different  accounts  of  trs^velleri 
concerning  them. 

Among  the  natural  coriofities  of  Egypt  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  river  NILE, 
on  which  the  very  esiftence  of  Egypt  depends.  The  wholfc  of  the  Delta,  and  the 
narrow  trad  of.  country  called  the  TbtbJRt  or  &rii,  is  thought  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  earth  brought  down  from  iEthiopia  or  Abyffinia  and  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa,  by  the  Nile.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil  of  Egypt,  which  is  a  black  and  ^t  mud,  and  quite  different  from  the 
red  fandy  foil  of  Lybia  00  the  one  fide,  and  the  clayey  snd  fVony  foil  of  Arabia 
on  theother^  HemJoe.  ii.  la.  i6.  P/m.  Ji.  85*  From  the  fiiells  tound  in  the  de« 
fert,  Herodotus  conje£lares  the  whole  of  this  coantry  to  have  been  an  acqulfiiion 
from  the  fea,  Ih.  The  Nile  is  (k\d  anciently  to  have  run  through  the  fands  of  Lybia, 
and  to  have  been  confined  to  its  prefent  courfe  by  Aiuus,  the  firft  king  of  Egypt* 
The  old  channel  was  to  be  feen  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  Uf$,  that  the  mound, 
which  barred  ita  entrance,  was  preferved  by  the  Perfians  with  the  greateft  care. 
Jh,  90*  The  veftigcsof  it  are  flUl  faid  to  be  vifible,  Savr^f  W.  t.p.  i4..i-.To 
dcfciibe  Egypt  in  a  few  words,  (ays  M.  Volney,  «  Let  the  itader  imagioe,  en  oqe 
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dog,  the  cat,  the  hawk,  &c.  Ilkewife  onions  and  other  ?^rta« 
bles.  An  ox  of  a  certain  form,  callect  APIS,  was  an  o)^e&  of 
|)anicular  veneration,  Sirabo,  XTxi.  8x2.  &  817. 

The 


iMe,  2  narrow  fn  and  rocks  (/.  e.  thol^ed  Sea  and  def-it  of  Arabii ;)  ootheothevi 
immenfe  pl«)ins  nf  i'ir.d,  (/.  e.  ihe  defc-rt  of  L%bia  \)  zq4  in  the  middie,  a  river  (the 
Nile)  Aowing  through  »  valley  45b  miles  in  length,  af)d  from  9  to  so  or  ^o  miles  broad, 
which,  at  thedliUnce  of  qo  miles  from  the  fea,  f(rparate«  into  two  arms^  the  brancbei 
of  which  zander  over  a  f^li  fm  from  obfiacleB,  and  almoft  without  declivity)  (0  ibai 
the  water  docs  not  flow  faAet  than  chrce  miles  an  hour.**  The  breadth  of  the  Delts 
at  the  bafe  is  about  160  miles.    ' 

7  he  lower  catara£l  of  the  Nile  is  fttll  th«   fame  as  dcfcribcd  by  Stntbo,  ivii. 

S77.     The  rock  which  bars   the  middle  of  the  river  is  b?rr   for  iis  months  of 

the  .year.     Then  boats  mount  and  defcend    by  the  fides      During  the  inunditioo, 

'  the  waters    heaped   up   b&:^^cc.n  the  inountains  form   one  greats  ikctt,  ard  break* 

ing  •  down    every   obftacle,    Ipring  firm   eleven   feet   height.      The  boats  can  m 

longer  afcend  the  fticam,  and  merchand'fe  muA  be  conveyed  fix  miles  over  bml, 

above  the  cataradl  ;  they  however  defcend,  as  ufual,  and   fuffer  themfdvH  to  be 

plunged  into  the  gulf.     Ihey   prec'pirare  into  it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrov,  and 

\n   an  inftant  are  ont  of  (I^ht.     1  hey  rife  j»gain  at  fome  diftance,  when  ibe  wttrr 

.becomes  calmy   to  the  aftoniihment  ot    beholders  unacquainted  with  the  ipeCtidci 

as  Seneca  beautifully  dcicrihcs  it,  Kat,  i^tneft.  iv.  %,     It  is  neeeifary  fof  the  boau 

to  be  moderately  laden,  and  for  the  boatmen,  who  hold  by  the  fiern,  to  be  in  rt- 

a£t  equilibrium,  otheiwife  they    v\culd  Infallibly  be  fwallowed   up    in  the  abyU. 

Savory,  v.  ii.  p»  87. 

The  Nile  begins  every  year  to  rife  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  contimif s  riilflf; 
abrut  40  or  50  days';  it  then  falls,  by  degrees,  till  in  the  end  of  May,  next  year,  itu 
at  the  lowe(^.  It  does  not  rife  alskc  hi^h  through  all'Fgyjt.  At  Cairo,  where  it 
is  confined  to  one  channel  berwccn  high  barks,  the  full  height  is  at  leift  24  fceiabow 
its  ordinary  letcl.     At  Rofetra  and  Damietta,  i?  is  only  four  feet.  • 

As  foon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  rife,  all  the  canals  which  have  been  maderoconv^ 
tvater  through  the  country,  are  fisut  and  c)eanfed.  When  the  river  rifes  toaccitJ-n 
ifieighfy  uhich  is  mcafurcd  nn  a  column  chilled  Mikktas  or  NUom^ter^  er^.ed  in  the 
iniddle  of  a  bafon  c-mmunic^^tirgvviih  the  Nile,  in  a  mofque  on  the  iflc  of  Rbodda, 
at  a  fmall  di^nce  from  C^iro,  then  the  cani^ls  are  permitted  co  be  unlocked  or  openeJ, 
tnd  the  ufual  tax  for  the  waters  i?  paid  to  the  Sultan.  Under  the  Romans  the  tatn 
were  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  inundationji  Strab.  zvii.  817.  and  at  prefoit, 
tmiefs  the  Nile  rife  to  a  certain  height,  Egypt  pays  no  tribute  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 
Iht  breadth  of  the  Nile  rear  Cairo  is  2046  feet.  The  branch  upon  which  Rofetia 
Aands,  is  only  650  feet  bread  j  and  that  by  Damietta,  not  more  than  100,  Nlthuki': 
fruvtls.  Neither  the  ancients  nor  modt^ns  agree  about  the  precife  height  to  which 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  rife.  Miny  makes  the  joft  height  x6  subitr,  or  24  feet: 
12  cubits  and  below,  or  tS  cubits  and  aboVe,  be  fays,  produced  a  famine,  v.  9.  f.  ic> 
*-Tn  the  years  1783  and  17^49  Egypt  was  afflided  with  a  dreadful  famine,  by  the 
Nile  not  having  rifen  m  the  favourable  height  ;  as  it  had  been  during  the  former  feafon 
by  a  plague^  fo  deflru£^ive  (hat  1500  dead  bodies  were  reckoned  to  be  carried  out  cF 
Cairo  in  a  day. 

During  the  inundation  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  cities  and'  village?,  which 
ate  all  built  on  eminences,  either  natural  or  artificial.  When  the  waters  fub' 
fide,  and  the  ground  is  thoroughly  dried,  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman  it 
eafy.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  turn  up  the  foil,  and  temper  it  with  a  little 
And  to  leHen  its  rankncfs  \  then  he  throMPS  in  the  feed  j  and  in  a  (hort  time  af- 
ter, the  whole  country  is  covered  with  thg  richeft  verdure.  The  ftme  field  pro- 
duces 
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.  The  cduhtry  from  Egypt  t6  the  Atlantic,  now  called  ilit  toajt 
$fSarbaryy  for  the  fpace  of  near  2006  nrtiles,  borders  all  the 
way  on*  a  barren  defert^  called  Zaara  or  Sahara^  which  fome- 

times 


duces  two,  three,  and  foroetimes  four  different  crops.  Vegetation  is  fo  i!roQg,  tliat 
Ibme  plants,  in  twenty-four  hoars,  fend  out  iboots  near  four  inches  long.  .Butaii 
foreign  plants  degenerate  io  this  foil  very  rapidly  \ .  hence  thofe  who  cultivate  them  are 
obliged  to  renew  the  feed  every  year.  It  fliould  feem,  that  the  climate  of  Egypt 

is  as  unfavourable  to  the  perpetuation  of  any  foreign  fpecles  of  animals,  as  co  the  pro- 
pagation of  exotic  plants.  It  is  a  remirkable  faft,  that  though  tbe;te  have  been  Mam- 
lottksin  Egypt  now  for  550  yeats^  yet  not  oneof  them  has  left  fubfiftlng  iiTue;  tbeie 
does  not  exift  one  iingle  fam'ty  of  them  in  thfe  fecond  generation  j  all  their  children 
perifli  in  the  firil  or  I'econd  defcent.  Aknoft  the  (aifie  thing  happens  to  the  Turks; 
knd  it  is  obierved,  that  they  can  only  fecure  the  continuance  of  their  families,  by 
marrying  women  who  are  natives,  which  the  Mamlouks  have  always  difdaioed,  con- 
ftantly  conneAing  themselves  with  female  ilaves  from  their  own  countries,  from 
Clrcaflia,  Georeia,  Mingrelia,  &c. 

Certain  winds  blow  in  Egypt  at  certain  feafons*  In  the  fpring,  the  north  and  north- 
eaft  winds  carry  i  prodigious  quantity  of  clouds  from  the  Mediterranean  into  Abyf* 
iinia.  They  are  feen  in  Egypt  afcendtng  towards  the  fou^h,  and  foAettmes  feem  €0 
threaten  rain.  But  it  never  rains  in  the  Delta  in  fummer}  and  but  rarely,  and  in 
fmaU  quantities,  during  the  whole  coiiife  of  the  year.  It  rains  Aill  lefs  in  Upper 
Egypt,  as  Is  the  cafe  in  Slndy.  Set  ff.  649.  Dews,  however,  fall  when  the  north  or 
weft  winds  blow,  and,  like  the  rains,  are  more  or  lefa  copious,  as  places  are- more 
or  lefs  di(^ant  from  the  fea,  b.ut  differ  from  the  rains  in  being  more  abundant  in  fum- 
roer  than  in  winter.  A  wind  fonletimes  blows  from  the  fouch-foutb-weft,  fo  in* 
tolerably  hot,  that  it  frequently  ptoves  fatal  to  fuch  as  are  expofed  to  it.  Thefeare 
called  Hinds  of  fiffy  days,  becaUfe  the}  prevail  moft  frequently  in  the  fifty  days  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  equinox  j  or  Hoi  vciads  ef  the  dejferti  becaufe  they  blow  over 
the  deferts  of  Lybia.  Seep.  649. — ^The  Egyptians,  either  from  the  nature  of  their 
Climate,  or  the  qualities  of  tlieir  food,  are  Very  liable  to  a  defeat  or  total  want  of  fight. 
The  fmall-poz  too,  either  from  an  improper  regimen,  or  the  negled  of  inoculation^ 
makes  dreadful  ravages  among  them. 

The  people  of  Egypt  are  kept  in  the  groffeft  ignorance,  which  prevent^  all  kind^ 
of  improvement.  The  Ungnjge  univerfaliy  fpoken  is  the  Arabic,  There  is  the 
fame  infecuiity  of  propefty  as  in  Syria  j  and  confequently  agriculture  and  the  arts  art 
equally  neg^e^led. 

The  monuments  of  antujuity  in  Egypt  are  numerous  and  fplendid,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  ALEXANDRIA  now  (icarcely  contains 
6eoo  inhibitanrs.  Jt  is^a  fmall  town,  buUi  on  the  fpot  which  ^.^s  formerly  the  614. 
Larbour,  left  uncovered  Jby  the  retreating  of  the  fea.  The  ttioie  which  joined 
the  continent  to  the  ifle  of  Pharos  is  enlarged',  and  is  now  become  a  part  of  the 
tnain  land.  The  lake  Aiarea  or  Marelth  »  which  bathed  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
tity  on  the  fouth,  does  not  now  ezift,  its  place  being  occupied  by  the  faods  of 
I.ybia.  Alexandria  is  now  fupplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from  the  Nile,  called  the 
Canal  efFaoue,  or  Keilidj,  the  canal  of  tv/elve  liagues,  which  Is  only  filled  at  the  time 
of  the  inundation  J  and  A'om  the  ci(!ems  or  r^fervoirs  built  under  the  andent  city* 
-which  are  then  filled,  the  Alexandrians  are  fupplied  with  wMter  till  the  return  of  the 
.  inondation  netT  jrear. 

The  moft  remarkable  antiquities  near  Aktandria   are  two  obe'ifks  commonly    -. 
called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  of  Thebaic  Aone,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics  ^  the 
one  of  them    overturned,  broken,  and  lying  under  the    fand,    the  other  on   Its 
^«kftal$   cAch  of  thtm   of  a  fingle  flone,    about  €%    feet  high}  by  feven  foot 
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times  approached  within  a  few  mites  of  the  MediterrtodiW 
In  Martnarica  ftood  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammony  in  the 
middle  of  a  fandy  defert,* 

CYRENAICA 

fquire  at  the  bafe.  But  what  moft  engages  the  attrntlon  of  traveUcn*  is  ihe  piUar  a£ 
red  granite,  commonly  called  Pomptfs  piiUr,  although,  as  it  is  thought,  It  ftoold 
rather  be  called  the  Fi/Iar  of  Severut,  The  capital  is  Corinthian  with  palm  leifcs, 
and  not  indented  ;  about  nine  fieet  hi^h  \  the  (haft  and  the  upper  member  of  the  bafe 
are  of  one  piece  of  ninety  foet  long,  and  nine  in  diameter :  the  bafc  is  a  fquareof  abMt 
fifteen  feet  on  e^h  fide.  This  block  of  marble»  60  feet  in  circumference,  itfts  (A 
two  layers  of  ftone,  b  juad  together  with  lead.  The  whole  column  is  114  feet  high, 
The  wonderfal  tower  of  Pharos,  aoo  feet  high,  was  deftroyed  by  the  Turks,  who 

^i't  in  its  room  a  fquare  ca/lle,  without  tufte  or  ornamenL At  a  mile  and  a  bait 

fouth  of  the  town,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  fuburb  Nfcnf9Rs,  or  the  Cuj  oftki  desdf 
i^  the  defcent  Co  the  catacombs,  where  the  dead  bodies  were  depofieed. 

The  road  from  Alexandria  to  ROSETTA  is  through  a  barren  deiert,  prodttcm| 
tt«»Ching  but  KaH  or  Glafi-wwt^  the  herb  that  yields  BtrilU,  Jtej>.  105.  The  fitu- 
acion  of  Rofetta  is  delightful,  furrounded  with  fine  gardens  and  plantations  of  tzeei, 
lemon  and  orange-trees,  date^treea,  palm-trees,  fycamores.  Sec.  It  was  built  in  the 
cighh  century,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  but  is  now  fii  miles  from  thsfsa.^  la 
failing  up  the  Nile,  from  Rofetta  to  Grand  Cairo,  the  pro(pe£l  ofTers  little  Tarietyi 
nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  palm-tfeei,  Angle,  or  In  clumps,  which  become  more  larc  as 
you  advance;  wretched  villages,  comfofed  of  mud-walled  huu,  built  on  artificial 
moundt}  a  boundleff  plain,  which,  at  difleient  icufons,  is  an  ocean  of  frefli  water,  a 
verdant  field,  or  a  dufty  defert ;  and  on  every  fide,  an  extenfive  and  foggy  horitost 
where  tlie  eye  is  wearied  or  difgufted  :  at  length,  toward  the  junSion  of  the  tuo 
hranches  of  the  river,  the  tnoontains  of  Grand  Cairo  are  difcovered  in  the  eaA,  and  to 
the  fouth-weit^  three  detached  maffct  appear,  which,  frdm  ihcir  triangular  form,  are 
known  to  be  the  Pyramids. 

CAIRO  (lands  on  the  eaflero  bank  of  the^ile,  at  the  dfftance  of  near  a  mile  freiD 
,  the  river;  bat  there  is  a  canal  from  it,  that  comes  up  to  the  city.  Cairo  is  cf  great 
ertent,  about  nini  miles  in  circumference  $  but  as  in  moft  Turkifli  cities,  the  houfes 
are  ill  built ;  the  Greets  narrow,  uinding,  and  unpavcd.  Contrary  to  the  general 
cuflom  of  the  eaff,  the  houfes  have  two  or  three  ftories,  over  which  is  a  terrace  of  ftooe 
or  tiles ;  in  general,  they  are  of  earth  and  bricks,  badly  burnt ;  the  reft  are  of  foft  flonei 
f  rocmcd  from  the  neighbouring  mquot  Mokattam.  All  thefe  houfes  have  the  air  of 
prifons,  for  they  have  no  light  from  the  ftrtetj  as  it  ia  extremely  dangerous  to  have 
many  wiooows  In  fuch  a  country,  ^hey  even  take  the  precaution  to  make  the  enter- 
ing door  vfcry  low.  The  light  enters  from  the  inner  courts^  whence  the  fycamores 
refledl  a  verdure  plejfing  to  the  eye.  An  opening  to  the  north,  or  at  the  top  of  the 
ceiling,  adn>its  a  refrefhing  breece.  Some  make  the  population  of  Cairo  amount  to 
700,000,  but  pthers,  not  to  the  half  of  that  number.  AH  calculations,  however,  ti 
the  number  of  inhabitants  tn  Turkey  are  arbitrary,  as  no  regifters  are  kept  of  birchs, 
deaths,  or  marriagrst  The  Mahometans  have  even  fupeiftitious  prejudices  ag^intl 
numbering  iheir  people.  A  ftianger,  on  his  arrival  at  Cairn,  is  ftruck  with  the 
ragged  and  M;rrtch«d  appearance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Marolonks,  it  is  true,  a^e 
fplcndidly  dfrtVed)  a^d  always  appear  on  horfeback ;  but  this  dlfplay  of  luxury  only 
renders  the  conrraft  of  indigence  the  more  (hocking.  In  Egypt,  none  hut  the  Mam- 
louks  arc  permitted  to  ride  on  hort'eback.  Common  people  and  foreigners  always  walk, 
or  are  cirried  by  mules  or  afies.  Foreigners  of  diftindion^  however,  fometimcs  pro- 
cure a  licence  to  ride  oh  hoifeback. 

Tb« 

*  Through  thii  defart  travellers  ufed  to  make  their  ^«y  by  the  (brs,  Sil»  w»  66a« 
a^  through  the  Tandy  dcfarts  of  Alia,  Curt,  vU.  4, 
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CTRENAICA  extended  from  Catabatbmos  (a  remarkable 
declirity,  which  Salluft  and  feveral  of  the  anciente  make  the 
eaftern  boundary  of  Africa)  to  the  Syrtis  Major ^  or  the  Ara 
Fiiienin,  the  altars  of  the  two  brothers.  A  diftrid  of  this 
country  was  called  PentapHliSf  from  its  five  cities  $  Cyrene^ 
eleven  miles  from  the  fea,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from 
the  ifland  Thera^  the  birth-^place  of  CarmaJest  the  Academician^ 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  838.5  Apolhnia^  the  fea-port  of  Cyrene  5  Pto!e* 
maisy  ^nc\txlt\J  Barce^  the  people  5/7rr^' ;  Afjsnie\  znd  Sfre» 
nice,  anciently  Hejperis,  near  which  was  the  famous  garden  of 
the  Hefperidis, 

Leptiif  Oeoi  and  Sabrata,  were  the  chief  cities  in  the  RE- 
CIO  SYRTICA. 

This  country  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Cynips  or 
CinyphuSf  which  runs  into  the  Syrtis  Major^  where  dwelt  thfe 
Lot^h^gi^  fo  called  from  their  living  on  the  lotus,  a  food  fo 
lufcious  a6>  according  to  Homer,  to  make  (Irangers  forget  their 
country ;  and  on  the  weil  by  the  river  Triton,  which  runs  into 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  in  its  courfe  fornix  feveral  lakes,  among 
the  reft  Tritonis,  whence  Minerva  was  called  Tritonia,  becaufe 
ihe  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  there. 


The  three  principal  IStfR A MIDS  are  ften  frpm  Cairo.  They  ftand  upon  a  ledge 
of  rocky  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pUin,  twelve  miles  from  Cairo,  and 
about  four  giilcs  from  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nile.  Ancient  authofi  differ  greatly  con- 
cerning their  height.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  of  the  iargeft  pyramid,  eight ^iltfiirtfy 
or  800  feet,  ii.  i24>  Strabo  makes  it  ^ftadhtmf  or  615  feet,  xvii.  Six*  .  Diodorus, 
iDore  than  fix  fletkra,  ct  6co  feet,  i.  63,  and  Pliny,  783  feet,  xxxvi.  la.  f.  17. 
There  is  the  fame  diffVrence  in  the  accounts  of  the  moderns.  It  is  remarkable,  thaC 
fo  curious  a  (»&  (bould  not  be  afcertained.  Three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men 
arc  faid  to  have  been  employed  for  twenty  years  in  building  the  largeft  pyramid, 
F/itt*  ih>  Herodotus  fays,  that'xoo,ooo  men  were  always  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
changed  every  three  months,  U,  The  fum  expended  to  purchafe  onions,  leeks.  Sec, 
ibr  the  workmen,  amounted  to  x6co  talents  $  whence  we  may  conjecture  the  whole 
expence,  Hendot,  &  Ptm.  ibid,  ^liny  juftly  calls  tbefe  works>  R^im  pttum^  tticfa 
mc  ftulta  cfteniatio  ;  and"  adds,  that  by  a  moft  deferved  fate,  the  very  names  of  thofis 
who  reared  fuch  vain  monuments  are  funk  in  oblivion,  Jh, 

Near  one  of  the  pyramids,  is  the  enormous  SPHINX,  now  almoft  funk  in  the 
fand,  lb  that  ihe  top  of  its  back  only  is  vifibSe  $  its  head  rifes  about  17  feet  above  the 
fand.  its  chin  meafiires  ten  feet  fix  inches  in  height ;  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
countenance  nearly  eighteen  feet,  Nitbubr,  Pliny  makes  she  circumference  of  ita 
bead,  loi  feet,  the  length  of  its  feet,  143  fttiy  ^nd  the  hright  from  the  belly  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  6z  teet,  all  of  one  done,  ih»  /.  ly.*--— There  were  anciently  a 
great  number  of  pyramids  and  fphinxes  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  befides  thof^near 
Jbfemphis,  &rah*  xvii.  807.  fome  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

There  are  remains  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  and  alfo  of  feveral  other  ancient  citi^  of 
]E£ypt,  hut  th«  d^fcriptions  of  theqs  in  general  aic  uainterrftiDgt 
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6^S.  ^     Cariiagi* 

The  capital  o\  AFRICA  PROPRIA  was  CARTHAOOV 
Carthage,  built  by  a  colony  of  Tyrians  under  the  famous  DQX); 
the  citadel,  which  ftood  In  the  middle  of  the  cityi  was  caUed 
Byrfa.  Carthage  was  dcftroyed  by  Scipio,  rebuilt  by  Augufiiu^ 
and  finally  deftrcyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  feveath  century. 

About 


*  DIDOy  called  alfo  ERxa^  opon  her  arrival  in  Arrica,  is  faid  to  have  poithafci 
from  the  iohabitants  of  that  ountry  as  much  ground  as  ifae  could  furround  «rith  a  bali'i 
-liidc,  JLw.  xxaiv.  6i.  Firg.  Mn,  l.  367.  Afpxan,  Dt  SelU  Punic*  1.  (Juftin  (ays,» 
much  as  an  ox*s  hide  could  cover,  zviii/  5.)  and  to  haTe  cu^^Jk  hide  into  very  ComII 
thotfgS|  by  which  means  Okt  included  a  much  larger  fpace  than  the  inbabicanta  ima> 
gined  j  whence  the  place  firft  built  on,  i.  e,  the  citadel,  got  the  name  of  BYRSA, 
{fcota  Bvf^ui  torium  vel  f  tills,  a  hide«)  IB,  Carthage  is  faid  to  have  been  boUt  65 
years  before  Rome,  yd/,  i.  6.  Appian  fays,  50  jears  before  the  taking  of  Troy  b; 
the  Greeks,  D*  Punic,  i.     About  this,  as  about  other  ancient  &£b,  authors  vsry. 

Tullin  relates,  that  Dido,  being  fought  in  marriage  by  JARBAS,  a  oeighbooriog 
prtnce,  with  a  denunciation  of  war  if  (he  tefufed,  wis  urged  by  her  fubjeds  to  comply. 
Having  therefore  eredled  a  fu&eral  pile  in.  the  extremity  of  the  city,  aa  if  about  to  per- 
form  certain  facred  jrighu  before  her  marriage,  to  appeafe  the  nunes  of  Sciaat  sr 
jicerhaxf  her  fotmer  hu/band ;  ihe  afcended  the  pile  with  a  fword  in  her  baod,  sod 
looking  to  the  people,  who  were  flanding  around,  (he  faid,  that  flie  would  go  to  bcr 
buibaod,  as  they  had  required;  and  inftantly  Dew  brrfelf  with  the  fword.  Shems 
worihipped  as  a  goddefs  as  long  as  Carthage  ftood,  Jufiin*  xviii.  6.  Sertf*  »  Virg,  JE** 

V  344'  ...  *       . 

Carthage  ilocd  on  a  kind  of  pemnfula,  which  is  'ifnofiaixa  or  4^  noUei  in  drcutB- 

t^rence.  The  neck  of  the  pcninfula  extending  60  ftadi%^  was  fortified  by  a  "tii^ 
Strab.  xvii.  833.  Polybius  makes  its  extent  only  35  ftad)||IBli  73.  So  Applu*  $6) 
Here  weie  the  ftallsof  the  elephants.  Bebw  the  citadel  lay  tlie  harbours;  and  a  fioall 
lOand,  called  COTHON,  eocompafTed  with  an  Ewri^  or  canal,  having  docks  oa 
each  fide  of  it  all  round. 

Carthage,  yA\tn  its  power  was  at  the  bigheft,  poflefied  the  whole  coaft  oP Africa, 
from  Cytenaica  and  the  deferts  of  Lybia  to  the  ft: aits  of  Gibraltar,  a  great  part  of  Spain 
and  Sicily,  aifo  Sardinia,  and  fome  other  fmall  iflaods.  We  may  judge  of  the  opu- 
lence of  Carthage  from  its  efforts  sgainft  the  Romans,  and  b  particular  from  its  ftstCi 
whtfn  that  people  determTned'to  deftroy  it,  at  the  infttgatioo  of  CATO  the  Cri^i 
who  u fed  always  to  conclude  his  fpeeches  in  the  fenare  thus,  Et  hoc  amplics 
CKNf  E«,  CARTHAGO  EST  DELENOA.  5W/>m  Nafica,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
more  wifely,  that  Carthage  ihould  be  fpared,  that  from  the  terror  of  it,  the  Romaos 
might  be  kept  from  finking  into  luxury  and  vice,  Apfitm,  i*  Punic,  38.  Carthage, 
siotwithilaoding  all  its  loflcs,  then  contained  700,000  inhabitants,  and  pofliriTed  300 
cities  in  A'rica.  The  Romans  having  lormed  the  bafe  lefoluiioo  of  deftroyiog  tbis 
city,  without  having  received  at  that  time  any  juft'CJufe  of  offence,  z€ted  with  the 
deepeft  art.  1  hey  firft  demanded,  as  a  mark  of  fubmiffion,  300  of  the  children  or 
the  chief  men  as  hoftaget.  Thefe  being  delivered,  they  next  demanded,  chat  the  Car- 
thagtntans  fliould  give  op  all  their  arms  and  warlike  machine?.  This  ajfo  was  com- 
f>lied  wfih,  The  fuirs  of  armour  given  up  amounted  to  200,000,  and  the  cdtajmlt^j 
&c.  <o  3,000.  The  Romans  ihea  demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  fliould  leave  their 
prefent  city,  and  build  a  new  one  in  any  part  of  their  territories  they  pleated,  provided 
,  it  was  not  wifhin  So  (ladia  or  ten  miles  of  the  fra.  When  the  Carthaginians,  sAcr 
making  all  thefefacriiices,  perceived  that  the  deftru^on  of  their  city  waa  rcfolvcd  o0| 
and  that  they  maft  either  leave  their  habUaUons,  accoraing  to  the  criiai  como'n^^^ 

of' 
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About  15  miles  eaft  of  Carthage  ftood  Tunesj  or  -^//i,  Tunu, 
at  the  aiouth  of  the  river  Catada,  near  which  Regains  was  de* 
feated  and  taksn  prifoner  by  the  Cafthagihians^  under  Xantip- 

pus 


of  the'r  ufijul  aggreHTorSy  or  prepare  for  a  defperate  refinance  ;  having  with  joint  con- 
vene de  -  rmined  rjthcr  to  perllh  than  tamely  fabmit  to  I'uch  indignity,  they  OiuC  their 
|ate&  dgainit  ^he  Romai;Sy  and  took  the  mo<^  vj^qkous  tteafures  lor  their  tiefenctf. 
They  ra^xicaced  every  day  14^  (hielis,  -^00  fwords,  500  la'nc(>s,  and  looo  darts,  to  bt 
thrown  f;>m  warlike  map: lincs,  for  mak<ng  the  ropps  uf  which  the  women  cut  out 
their  own  hair,  j^^f^ian  ^5.  Although  ihey  had  tor  fifty  years  been  limited  by  tfcaty 
to  build  00  more  than  i%  fliips,  and  the  mouth  of  CctAon  was  block^^d  up  ;  yet  in  twq 
fDon-hs  they  conftruCted  ito  failj  and  having  dug  a  new  commuaicaiion  wiih  the  fea 
from  Cothon,  they  I'uddenly  fcntout  this  fleet,  to  the  aflonifliment  of  ihcRomant. 

The  tiege  began  in  me  cor^alihip  of  L.  Manius  Ctnjortntii  and  Af.  Manlius^  a.  U. 
901,  and  Tafted  three  years.  The  courage  and  exertions. of  the  Carthaginians  almoft 
exceed  belief.  They  whofe  Hasdrubal  for  their  general,  who  tarnilfaed  the  glory 
of  hii  military  expluii&.by  his' cruelty.  The  Romans  fuftainrd  many  fevere  defeats) 
and  their  army  would  have  beeh  utterly  dedroyed,  had  it  not  been  pr^fcrved  by  the  pru* 
dence  of  SCIPIO,  grandfon,  by  adoption,  to  Sc'tpio  i\it  «on<jueror  of  Hannibal,  who 
then  fervcd  in  a  fubarJinace  rank- 

Scipio  having  gone  to  Rome  to  (land  candidate  for  the  i^diiefbip,  was^  front  an  ad- 
miration of  his  virtue,  created  conful  by  the  people,  although  below  the  legal  age,  and 
aprointed  to  command  the  army  in  Africa.  After  many  violent  confli^lii,  and  much 
eiFufijn  of  blood,  ScipiQ  at  laft  took  and  dcflroyed  Carthage,  after  it  had  ftood  700 
years.  Afdrubai  with  40,000  men^  furrendered  thcmtelves,  on  condition  of  ha vilig 
their  lires  fpared  But  ihe  wife  of  Afdiubal,  who  had  i)ed  with  the  dsferters  to  the 
temple  of  iCfculapius,  which  ftood  on  the  top  of  rheeicjdel,  fcorning  to  furvive  the 
roin  of  her  country,  having  uttered  the  bittereft  imprecations  again(%  her  huiband,  who 
was  ^landing  wich  Scipio,  within  hearing,  threw  herfdf  with  twQ  children  from  the  top 
of  the  houfe  into  the  middle  of  the  flames,  in  imitation,  fays  Florus,  of  that  que^a 
who  built  Carthage,  ii    15.  >  ' 

Scipio  feeing  the  deAruSion  of  fo  great  a  c'ty,  is  (aid  to  have  (h;d  tears.  RefleJ^ing 
on  the  fate  of  Troy,  of  the  AlfyriaqSj.Mcde*,  and  FerHans,  and  on  the  recent  over- 
throw of  the  M4cedonians,  h:  repeated  twq  verfes  of  Homer,  in  which  the  fall  of  Iliun^ 
^nd  Priam  is  prcdifie ',  //.  iv,  i64>  Being  afked  by  Polyb'ius  his  preceptor,  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  then  pref-nt,  what  he  meant  by  them,  he  (ai;i,  thit>:onndering  the  vicif> 
£tude  of  human  affairs,  he  was  afraid  leit  the  fame  misfortune  ihould  befal  his  own 
country,  jfppian*  ib.  84.  as  it  a^ually  did,  fief,  249*  Peihaps  he  perceived  t^ac  the 
ruin  of  CaxAiage  wquld  accelerate  that  pf  Rome.  He  little  thought,  that,  in  about  100 
years  after,  divine  vengeance  would  make  the  grandfons  of  the  victors,  and  among  tho 
rei)  one  of  his  own  defcendants,  fall  by  the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen,  as  vi^ims 
to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  flaughtered  Africans,  liorat.  ed*  'i*  >•  25-  ;  and  that  the 
great  graodfoa  of  the  chief  author  of  the  d«Aru£lion  ofCaithage,  the  molt  virtuous  of 
the  Romans  (Cato),  Hiouid  be  obliged  to  kill  himfelf  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  opprelTor  of  the  liberties  of  his  country  (Oaefar),  fie  p,  242. 

^he  governmimt  of  Carthage,  duilng  the  life-time  of  Dido,  is  fuppol'ed  to  have  been 
rnonarcbical  ;  but  afterwards  it  was  partly  ariftoctalical)  and  partly  democratical.  Two 
chief  magVftrates  were  annually  crea.ed  from  am'jng  the  nobiliry  called  Scffetes, 
|>onrefliog  nearly  the  fame  power  as  the  Conl'uls  at  Rome,  AV^.  in  HannibaL  7.  L/v.  xxx* 
7.  z^pviu.  37.  galled  alfo  Rkces,  kings,  Ntp.  ib,  Heroact.  vii.  167.  Diodor,  xiii.  43. 
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pus  the  Lacedaemonian  ;  on  the  fame  bay  of  the  &|c£t0n* 
nean  with  Carthage  4  at  the  bottom  of  which,  o,n  the  eaft|Waf 
Mercurii  Pr&montoriumi  or  Hermaum^  Cape  Bona ;  near  it 
Clupca^  ot  Afpis. 

£aft 


Mi  54.  XV*  tc*  zx.  33*  Jufi'm.  xxU.  ?•  CooCuls^  \h*  xxiM*  <•  an^  Didster^ 
Z(V.  xxiii.  13.  Juftin,  xix.  i.  whence  Polybtus  makes  the  Ordia^tniaa  corerDipeBt 
to  part'ake  of  moniircby  as  well  as  of  ariftocracy  and  democracy,  vi.  49.— The  Scnttc 
was  compofed  of  meo  refpcdlable  for  their  age»  their  birth,  and  fortune,  bat  efpecialli 
for  their  meiit.  They  deliberated  about  all  matters  of  public  concern. '  "With  tefped 
to  their  number  and  maoner  of  cleAion,  we  have  no  certain  account.  What  dungs  thfi 
^fenate  determined,  and  what  things  were  laid  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  anlban 
'  have  left  us  very  much  in  the  dark.  Poiybius  afcrib^  tbe  downfall  of  Car^e,  to 
the  peo,le  hiving  arrogated  the  chief  power  to  themfelvea  ;  whereas  at  RosK,  duriog 
that  period,  he  ab(crves,  tbe  chief  dlre^ion  of  aiiairs  was  almoft  entirelj  kft  19  tbc 
fenaie,  i^.' 

At  Cartilage  the  power  of  judicature  was  veAed  in  104  men,  called  by  a  round  num- 
ber Cenfumil- /,  and  chofen  from  among  the  nobility,  whofe  power  was  very  great,  ai>4 
their  ofTice  f <  r  life.  Liv.  xxxiii.  4^-  Five  of  ihefe  were  fele£ted,  who  had  greater 
power  th^n  the  reH-,  jiriflot.  U> — An  hundred  judges  were  chofen  from  the  runpbci  of 
fenatois,  to  eximine  the  conduct  of  generals  upon  their  return  from  war,  yuJUn,  xix«  i* 
There  W4s  alfo  a  magiftrate  at  Carthage,  who  took  cognisance  of  the  XDOrals  of  the  cl> 
tiaens,  as  the  Cenfors  at  Rome,  whom  Cornelius  Nepos  therefore  calls  frafeSusm- 
mmy  in  vita  Hamik«ris,  3.  We  lilcewife  read  of  a  Pr^tor  and  S^uafiw^  who  tock 
care  of  the  public  revenues,  iW^.  Hanmhal.  7.  Z,{v.  xxxiii.  4S. — Ariftotle  ^ho  pre* 
iers  the  government  of  Carthage  to  that  of  Lacettaemon  and  Crete,  mentions  what  he 
.thinks  two  great  defers  in  it;  namely»  that  the  fame  perlbn  might  hold  feveroldif* 
ferent  employments  together;  and  that  in  chuGng  perfons  to  offices  of  public  truil^ 
regard  was  had  to  rank  apd  fortune,  and  not  merely  to  merit,  ii.  11. 

The  genei^'s  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  enjoyed  abiolurc  power,  and  coatiaued  ia 
command  during  the  pleafore  of  the  fenate  and  people*  The  Carthaginian  armies  «ere 
fB(»ftiy  compofed  of  merceoai ies,  which  was  frequently  the  caufe  of  diicord,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  fir(l  Funic  war,  brought  Carthage  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  the  mercenariefi 
when  difi>andrd,  being  difTatisfied  with  »hdr  pay,  and  therefore  having  turned  tbeif 
armk  agjInO  their  employers,  under  M  ATHO,  Pc/y^.  i.  65.  aifn* '  This  war  lafM 
three  years  and  a  half,  uith  dreadful  cruelty  and  bioodflied  on  both  fides.  U  was  «c 
laft  fuccef:ful!y  terminated,  by  the  valour  and  condu£t  of  HAMIL^^'AR  BARCA, 
the  father  of  Hannibal.  Matho,  the  leader  of  the  revolters,  was  taken,  and  pat  ra 
«l*ath  with  the  grrateil  torture,  together  with  many  of  his  companions,  iS,  (^  Dio^* 
txcerfit,  xzv.  While  the  Carthaginians  were  invt^ved  in  this  war,  the  Romans  tock 
occafion  to  feiae  on  Sardinia,  Poiyt,  i.  8S.  wh  ch  afterwards  proved  otie  chief  cauie of 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  ih.  iii.  10.  Liv  xxi.  x. 

if  any  general  had  been  guilty  of  mifcondu£l»  and  fometimcs  if  he  had  even  bcea 
unfuccels^l,  he  was  put  ro  death,  Lit;,  xxii  Jin.  ufually  by  crucifix><»y  v^hicb  was  a 
frequent  mode  of  punilhooent  at  Carthage,  Poiyh.  i.  79.  i  Liv.  epU.  17. ;  Zvtar,  vuit 
IX.;  ^urtL  Vicior.  18.  ;  Juftln,  xviii.  7.  xxii.  7.  $  /'it/.  Mux.  vii.  3.  ext,  y. 

The  deity  chiefly  worihipped  by  the  Carth^gin  ans,  was  Saturn,  (K^h(  vdXftmu 
Diodor.  XX.  14.)  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  wi<I^  what  is  called  in  fcripture,  AhUcki 
to  whom  they  o^ered  human  v'l&'waifjuftin.  xiii.  6.  ;  Auguflln*  De  Gv»  Dt  vii.  I9<: 
La^jRt,  1.  Ai,\  Plutarch*  Dc  Su^crft.  21.  SlL  iv.  767*    After  the  dreadful  defsit 
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&ft  from  this  ftood  Hadrumtum  s  and  Tba^us^  neat  wUch 
Cqsfar  defeated  Scipio  and  Jiiba. 

The  eaft  of  Africa  Propria  was  called  JSyzadum^ 

^«  Weft 

phtch  (hey  rehired  froip  Agathj(cles«  they  ftcnfiped  at  once  loo  boyt  of  the  nobleft 
hirtby  chofen  by  lot,  Diodw.  xx.  14.  and  300  ciiiiens,  at  the  fame  time,  Voluntarily 
gave  up  themfrlvet  to  the  f«me  fate,  ib.  JuIUn  relates^  that  when  Darius  fent  am- 
baflajors  to  alk  aflUlance  from  the  Canhagmiana  agtinft  the  Greeks,  he  required  that 
ihey  fliottU  defift  from  the  cuftoip  of  offering  human  vi^imi,  of  racing  dogs*  i^efl^  and 
pif  burning  the  bodies  of  their  dead  ;  with  which  requeft,  he  Cays,  chey  readily  com* 
plied,  xix.  i.  But  Cuidns  qbferfes,  that  this  pradice,  derived  fr6m  the  TjriacSy 
their  founders^  continued  to  the  deftruQion  of  Carthage,  iv.  3.  aj.  Herodott|S  mea- 
tioos  a  ftfik'ng  marj^  of  the  fiiperftitioD  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  Amilcar,  who 
commanded  the  amy  a^aibft  Gelpn|  rcm^ed  in  the  camp  during  th^  battle,  facrificin^ 
to  the  gods  i  and  when  he  heard  fhat  his  troops  were  defeated,  was'fiippofed  tobavt 
thrown  himfelf  into  the  flames  j  as  he  was  never  aficrwards  feen.  |li9  image  nap 
-.worlhipped  at  Carthagei  yii.  167. 

The  Carthaginians  wrorihipped  feyerat  other  dettiei  befidei  Saturn  x  as  Vratm  v^ 
Xal^Uf  or  the  Moon,  Tertuliian,  apolog.  23.  Jufttir^  under  the  appellation  of  BeImM 
or  Bsal}  Neptunt^  Martf  HercuUij  j^Ih,  ^Jcula^tMS^  &c*  P^yb.  vi|.  i.  and  Sq 
particular,  Juno,  f^irg,  Miu  I.  1 5.  iv.  5*  We  find  the  Carthagiaian  geoerais  always 
punctual  in  paying  rhar  devotion  to  the  gods  :  Thus  Hamilcar,  when  about  tq  pafs  into 
Africa,  Lvo.  xxi.  i.  ;  Hannibal,  after  the  taking  of  Sagttntuo>  before  he  ^t  out  Sot 
July,  ib.%i.\  after  the  battle  of  Canne,  ib.  xxiiu  it.  Ut* 

The  Carthaginians  owed  their  power  to  commerce,  to  the  cultivation  of  wbich 
they  were  led  by  th^  fituatioo  of  their  city  and  the  na^iral  genias  of  its  inha- 
bitants,  as  being  fprung  from  Tyre,  the  &tft  commercial  city  in  ,the  world* 
Carthage  long  poffeflcd  the  empire  of  the  iea  }  and  might  have  continued  to 
enjoy  it  much  longer,  had  it  not  been  for  their  luft  of  conqoeft*  From  t^e 
mines  of  Spain,  Diodorus  fays,  the  Cartl^ginians  derived  thoie  \reafnres'  with 
which  they  fupported  fo  many  and  grievous  wars,  v.  jS*  In  the  mines  near  Ne%9 
Carthage^  upwards  of  40,000  men  were  employed  t  and  furmlbed  every  da|r 
»5,oco  drachma^  i.  e.  about  L.859.  7s.  6d.  Strab,  iti.  147.  But  the  refources  of 
Rome,  although  tcfs  abundant,  were  more  certain  ;  and  therefore  ultimately  pre« 
Tailed.  The  native  troops  of  the  Romans  were  fuperior  to  the  merceoancs  of  thn 
Cartbagioians. 

Learning  was  but  little  cultivated  at  Carth^gCj  although  it  produced  fume  writer* 
of  note )  as  M  AGO,  who  wrote  twenty -eight  books  on  bulbandryi  Ck*  Orau 
i.  58.  which,  after  the  taking  of  Carthage,  were,  by  order  of  the  feoate,  tranflated 
into  Latin,  Farr.  R.  R.  L  i.  F/ln.  xviti.  3.  .CuTOMJicHus,  the  fcholar  aoi 
fucceflbr  of  Carneades  the  philofopheir,  Cc,  Acad*  it.  6.  Se  31.  Orat.  i.  ii.  who 
wrote  a  coofolatory  addrefs  to  his  countrymen  upon  the  deftru£tion  of  his  native  city^ 

Gc.  Tttfc.  i\h  zi,  kc, TERENCE  was  bom  at  Carthage,  but  educated  at  Rome* 

'having  been  bought  thither  as  a  (lave  by  Tcrentlus  LneanuSi  a  fenator,  who  gaie 
him  ftis  liberty  \  and  hence  he  derived  his  name.  Suet,  in  vit.  lertnt,  Terence  wan 
fo  intimate  with  Scipio  Africanua  the  younger,  and  Lselius,  that  be  was  thought  tp 
Lave  been  alTiAed  by  them  in  writing  his  plays,  Ck,  jimic,  24. }  nor  did  he  himfflf 
cootra(li£k  the  report,  w^r/^A.  ^ra/.— -To  thefe  may  be  addedi  the  great  HANNIBAL* 
who,  though  from  his  eailieifl  years  almoi^  always  engaged  in  war,  yet  found  leififie 
to  attend  to  literature,  Nefcs,  in  mtaeim.^'—A  certain  Carthaginian  having  com* 
tnunicated  trea^nable  intelligence  to  Diooyfiui  of  Syrac^fo»  <  decree  was  made*  tfa4t 
no  Carthaginian  thereafter  Ihoold  learn  Ui|  write  or  fpe^  tht  Greek  Unguag^, 
yuftin.  XX.  5. 

-  The  Carihtgmians  were  a  oation  of  merchaatti  Indtiftriou^  Ingenrotts,  tad  enter* 
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Well  from  Carthage  flood  Utica,  ntSiXprom.  JpoHimSi  and 
,prom,  Pulchrum^  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  where  Scipia 
Africanus  landed  with  his  arm^t 

15etween  Carthage  and  Utica  ran  the  river  BagrUday  rxar 

which  the  army  of  Regulus  deftroyed  an  enormous  ferpeot| 

'  with  their  warlike  enginesi  after  it  had  killed  a  great  number 

of  them.    The  ikin  is  faid  to  have  been  fcnt  to  Rome^  120  feet 

long,  PHn*  8>  14. 

The  weft  of  Africa  Propria  was  called  Zeugtiana. 

NUMIDIA  was  divided  difFereQtly  at  different  tiqics.  Tht 
|wo  chief  dates  in  it  were  the  MafsylU  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Majptfyii^  or  -//,  on  the  weft.  Maiiniila  W2is  king  of  the  for- 
mer, and  Syphax  of  the  latter-  Thcj/  were  both  called  Nom^- 
its  or  Numida,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Syphax  became  fubject 
to  Mafiniffa. 

Chitf  tov^ns :  On  the  {ea-coaft,  Tahr^ca^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tufea ;  HippQ  Regtus%  near  the  river  RukricatiUf  the 
Epifcopal  feat  of  St.  Auguftine ;  weft  of  which  Ruficade*—-' 
Inland  towns :  Cirta^  the  capital,  near  the  river  Ampfaga  \  caft 
of  which  Vaga\  fouth  of  it  Sicca '^  atid  ZAMA,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal  by  Scipio.  The  fituation  of  Thirmidd^ 
where  Hiempfal  was  flain  by  Ju-jurtha,  is  uncertain.  Among 
the  defer cs  ftood  TJyila  and  Caftfa. 

MAURITANIA  was  feparatcd  from  Numidia  by  the  river 
Mulucba  :  the  people  were  called  Alauriy  Moors. 

The  chief  towns  were  Cafarea^  which  gave  the  name  of 
Cjcfarienfis  to  the  eaftern  part,  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus ;  and 
Tingis  or  -1,  Tangier,  fouth  of  the  Fretutn  Herculcum^  whence 
the  Weftern  part,  the  kingdom  of  Bogud,  was  called  Tingiiana. 

South  of  Mauritania  lived  the  GatuU^  GaramanUs,  LibjeSf 
and  EtbiopcJi  whofe  limits  are  not  exactly  afcertaiaed.     Scrabo 

prifing,  bnt  falfe,  tJeceitfuI,  and  cruel.  Cunning  {ailifdltas)  was  ;heir  diftin* 
gviOiing  chara^eriftic,  C'le.  Je  AruJ^  rtjft,  19.  in  Rtdl,  \\.  ^^.'  Pumica  riPESj 
among  che  Romjins,  became  proverbial^  and  was  equivalent  to  dolus  «e/  ferfiiit, 
aniiite  or  tiejichery,  Salluft.  Jug.  loSi ;  Zi'v.  xz'i.  6.  Yhus  Plautus  nfes  forasi 
Ifbr  falfe,  deceitful,  Pontul.  prcl,  11;).  So  Livy,  io  rrcooniing  the  vices  of  Hanni- 
bal, fays,  he  had  pirfidis  piuffuam  Punka ^  xzi.  4. ;  Vtrfutiit  Pumca^  and  ca/Iiditts 
Gr/tcdy  are  oppofeid  to  the  opennef^  and  tinctrity  of  the  Roin«oty  Romans  arte. 
Jd.  xiii.  47.  But  the  Roxans  did  not  alvrays  pra^ife  thele  virtues,  as  Livv  bim- 
felf  acknowledges  in  this  very  paQ jge.  Nothing  could  exceed  their.artifice  as  wsll 
as  their  injuf^ice  towards  the^Canhiginiant.  The  characters  of  both  natiooSi  vA 
of  their  mnft  lllu(lrious  citizens,  wilt  be  bell  traced  from  their  a£lions.  We  derirc 
our  information  concerning  the  Carthaginians  chiefly  from  Roman  writers,  wbcfe 
national  antiparhv  led  chem  to  reprefent  the  cliara^er  and  conduct  of  their  eotnues 
in  the  moft  uafayourahle  light>  to  depreciate  their  virtues^  and  aggravate  their  vices. 

fuppofe^ 
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fuppofes  all  the  animals  produced  in  the  torrid  or  frigid  zoncK 
to  be  of  a  diminutive  fize ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  fables  of  the 
pigmies^  zvii.  p.  82i« 

Weft  of  G^ttdia  were  the  Infula  Fortunat^^  one  of  which 
was  named  Canarta^  as  it  is  faid,  from  the  number  of  its  Urge 
dogs  ;  whence  thefe  illands  are  now  called  the  Canaries  \  and 
anpther  NivaruXf  fuppofed  to  be  Teneriffe^  frpm  its  being  al- 
ways covered  with  fnow. 

North  of  thefe  were  the  InfuU  PurpurarU^  now  the  Ma^ 
diiras^  difcovered  by  Juba,  who  there  fet  up  a  manufa£ture  of 
purple.' 

The  InfuU  Hefperides  and  Gorg}Snwnj  mentioned  in  the  Pm<« 
plus  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian^  who  is  fa  id  to  have  failed 
round  Africa,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Cape  Verd  Iflands^ 
But  the  account  given  of  them,  and  of  other  fouthern  places^ 
in  that  book,  is  too  fabulous  to  be  credited.     The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  the  famous  Atlantis  of  Plato,  which  he  reprc- 
fents  as  larger  than  AGa  and  Africa,  and  which  therefore  fomo 
take  to  be  America.    But  feveral  authors  allow  rhe  authenticity- 
of  tbe//rY/(Aij  of  Hanno  :  {See  Dodweirs  differtations  prefixed 
to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Geographic  veteris  Scriptores  Graci^ 
vol.  I.)     Pliny  mentions  Hanno's  having  failed  round  Africa^ 
and  written  an  account  of  it,  ii.  6y.  v.  i.     So  Pomponius  Mela^ 
iii.  9.  and  Sqlinus^  c.  56.     Some  veflels,  manned  with  Phccni^p 
cians,  by  order  oF  Necos»  king  of  Egypt,  having  taken  their 
departure  from  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  Sea,  made  the  circuit 
of  Africa,  and  returned,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years,  to  £gypt» 
by  the  (Iraits  of  Cadir,  now  Cadiz,  Herodot.  iv.  42.    The  fame 
voyage  is  faid  to  have  been  performed  by  others,  Strab.  ii.  ^8. 
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Egtpt;  Barbary,  comprehending  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  Fez,  and  Morocco ;  Biledulgerid,  part  of  ancient 
Mauritania  \  Zaara,  or  Sahara ;  N£6roland,  along  the  Ni- 
ger; Upper- Guinea^  the  Slave  Coail,  the  Gold  and  Ivory 
Coaft ;  Lower  Guinea,  comprehending  Loango,  Congo,  An- 
gola, Benguela,  and  Matanan  ;  Cavfraria,  or  the  country  of 
the  Hottentots,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  Monomo- 
TAPA  ;  SoFALA ;  MoMOMUGi,  Zanquebar  ;  AjAN ;  Coaft  of 
Ahex  ;  Nubia  ;  Abyssinia  ;  and  Ethiopia.  But  Africa  ia 
divided  differently  by  different  writers. 

4  '  The 
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Titc  pitncipal  ifiands  of  Afrkt  lire : 

6ab^mand£I.»  at  the  catraDce  of  tke  Red  fea.  In  tke  In* 
dian  Oce^n,  Zocotora»  or  Socatra.— Eaft  from  Zsnguebar^ 
Mo»AM0i<^B  (or  McHnda),  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe,  and 
the  Cofnora  ifle8»^-**MADAGAscAiL»  a  large  ifland,  about  looo 

miles  long»  and  300  broad*. Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  be- 

kmgiog  to  the  French.  In  the  Atlantic,  St.  Hblbi^a,  a  finalt 
ifland,  21  mile's  in  circumference,  belonging  to  the  Engliih, 
abQUt  laoo  miles  wefti  of  Beoguela. — ^—Ascension  Ifle;  and 
St.  Matthew ;  both  uninhabited  -,  St.  ThomaS)  Prince's  ifland^ 
&c.  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging  to  the  Portaguefe«— — « 
CAina  VxRD  iflands ; — Portuguefe.—— Canaries,  <^ar]F»  Te» 

iM;riffe,   Ferro  ;— Spanifli. Madeiras  ;— -Portugucfc.— • 

Azores^  or  Weftern  ifles,  nearly  at  an  equal  diftaooe  from 
^urope^  Africa^  and  America  ^— ^Portuguefi;*  • 


AMERICA*. 

AMERICA  extends  from  the  80th  dcg.  N  to  the  57tli  deg* 
S.  lat. ;  and,  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th 
to  the  136th  deg.  W.  Ion.;  about  9000  miles  in  lengthy  and 
3600  in  its  greateil  breadth.  It  has  the  Atlantic  on  the  eaft» 
%vhich  feparates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa  j  and  the  Pacific 
cr  Great  South  Sea  on  the  wefl,  which  feparates  it  from  Afia. 
It  fs  divided  into  two  great  continents.  North  and  South 
America  \  which  are  joined  by  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  form- 
I  ing  a  kind  of  iClhmus,  1500  miles  long,  at  Darlen  fo  narrow  as 
to  be  only  60  miles  over. 

The 

*  Manheriom/  Customs  of:ht  Katzvi  Ameiican». 

The  pharaflrrifltcal  features  of  the  l^aiivi  Amerkam,  or  luJians  of  Amerio» 
m  t}key  tre  calleJ^  aie,  t  very  fmi^ll  fnrrhead,  covered  wkb  Ji«<r  (rom  the  estreniitks 
1»  the  middle  of  the  eye.b'^ows.  They  h^ve  Irct  e  black  eyes,  a  thin  Dofey  rinaU»  »d 
ftcnJi'>g  touAfids  I  he  upper  I  p.  The  countenan-e  broad  ;  the  features  coarfir,  the  ea^s 
laig^  and  for  from  the  face  ^  their  hair  very  black,  lank,  af  d  coaifc.  Tlieir  limbs 
mtU  turned  ;  the  feet  (m-iMf  the  body  t^ll,  Itraight,  of  a  copper  cotoyr^^md  V^ellpro- 
yorioned  ;  lirong  and  a^^lvei  but  not  fined  fur  much  labour.  Their  faces  foo3th» 
and  fice  ^om  beard,  owing  to  a  cuftom  among  them,  of  pulling  ft  out  by  the  roots* 
Th«rr  coiintenaoccs^  at  firit  view,  appear  mild  and  innocent }  but  upon  •  narroar  in- 
f^tjBtion,  ihey  difcover  fomerhing  wild,  diftruftful,  and  fullcn.  Their  ^tum  arc 
ycgtsJar,  though  ofien  diflofted  by  abfurd  endeavours  to  improve  the  beauty  of  their 
&>irt>ra^  ferm,  Of  to  tender  their  afpe^  more  dreadful  to  their  enemies.  In  Che  iMaodji 
\n\:tje  v\e  fuiir>''oo(ed  animals  were  both  few  an4  fmall,  and  the  earth  yielded  her  pro. 
^vrti  tns  almof)  fpontanouily,  'he  con(^i'\i'ion  of  the  na'.ives,  neither  brace4hy  t^e 
aciive  excsc  ici  oi  ihc  chac;,  nor  iovig.irated  by  :he  labours  of  culiivauon,  ^m  ci- 
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*ihcf  principal  feaS}  bdys,  and  ftraits,  in  America^  are,  Bafim^s 
JBay^  Hud/on* s  Bay f  HudforC s  Straits  i  Straits  6f  BelUi/ley  which 
feparate  Newfoundland  from  New  Britain  \  Gulf  of  St.  Lau^ 
tenet  \  Fundy  Bay^  which  feparates  Nora  Scotia  from  New 
England,  remarkable  for  its  tide9>  which  rife' to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  fizty  feet«  and  flow  fo  rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals 
feeding  on  the  Oiore ;  Majfachuftfs  Bay  t  Delawar  Bay  /  Cie^ 
fupeak  Bay  \  Gulf  of  Florida^  or  Bahama  Strait ;  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co; Bay  of  Campeachy  %  Bay  of  Honduras  \  Gulf  oi  Dariem% 
the  Carthbetan  Sea :  the  Bays  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oro* 
noocOy  of  the  Amazonsy  and  of  La  Plata ;  the  Straits  of  Ma» 
gellan,  above  300  miles  in 'lengthy  but  of  unequal  breadth^ 
fometimes  not  two  miles  i  running  between  the  Atlantic  and  ' 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  feparating  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America ;  eaft  from  which  are  the* Straits  <f  U 
Maire^  fo  called  from  a  Dutchman,  who  firft  difcovered  them^ 

between 

tremelv  feeble  and  langnid.  On  the  continent,  where  the  foreih  ahoond  with  pm^  ^ 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  occupeiron  of  many  tribes  was  to  purfue  it,  thctr  fiaiae 
acquired  greater  firoonefs.  Still,  howeTer,  the  Axnericani  were  more  remarkable  for 
agility  than  ftrengtlu  They  were  not  only  averfe  to  t'jil,  but  incapable  of  it  \  and  wbcs 
roufed  by  force  trom  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  they  funk  under 
talks  which  the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed  with  eafe.  Thejr 
were  likewifc  obferved  to  have  much  lefs  appetite ;  fo  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  to 
them  to-be  infatiably  voracious ;  and  they  ail^rmed  that  one  Spaniard  confuoed  mope 
ibod  in  a  day  than  was  fufficient  fur  ten  Americana. 

There  is  a  fingular  uniformity  of  appearance  among  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  ;  fo  that,  as  UUoa  obferves,  if  we  have  feeii  one  American^  we  may  be  faid  £• 
have  ieen  them  all ;  their  colour  and  makt  ate  fo  nearly  the  fame.  The  only  eicc^ 
tion  is  the  Ejaumtaux  Indians  on  the  cojil  of  Labrador,  who  are  of  a  middle  fiae  aai 
robufty  with  heads  of  a  difproportioned  bulk,  and  feet  as  remarkably  fmalL  Their 
complexion,  though  fwarthy*  by  being  continually  expofed  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  cli« 
mate,  inclines  to  the  European  white^  rather  than  to  the  copper  colour  of  America  { 
and  the  men  have  beards,  which  are  fometimes  bufhy  and  long.  Some  people  have 
been  found  on  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien  of  a  dead  milk-white  colour^  not  refembliog  that 
of  the  £air  people  among  Europeans,  but  with^^ttt  any  tin^ure  of  a  bluih  or  fanguine 
complexion*  But  thefe  cannot  be  confidered  as  conftituting  a  diftln^  fpecies,  aatr 
,  more  than  the  white  children  fometimes  produced  by  the  negroes  of  Africa,  called 
jIlhinQi*  The  parents  of  the  fVhitet  of  Darien,  called  by  the  Dutch  KackarUkeSy  arp 
of  the  fame  colour  with  other  natives  of  the  country.  Both  of  thefci  therefore,  arw 
to  be  held  as  »  degenerate  breed.  Neither  of.  them  propsgate  their  rice  j  their  chiidrea 
are  of  ihe  c  lour  and  temperament  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  rheir  refpe£live  coantriea* 
-—In  the  fouthcrn  exttemity  of  Amcrtoa.  there  is  faid  to  be  people  of  a  gigantic  lise» 
called  PATAGONlANS,  above  eight  feet  high,  arid  of  fioportiooal  flrength  }  bup 
their  exigence  is  doubtful. 

Although  the  favages  c  f  America  are  exempt  from  many  of  the  diftempers  whicb 
affeft  puliihed  nations,  yet  they  are  liable  to  various  diforderSy  brought  on  by  immo* 
derate  hardihip  and  fatigue,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  fcarcity  of  food,  excef« 
live  r^letioo  after  long  fading,  and  by  other  caufes.  One  dreadful  malady  is  faid  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  America,  called  Luet  VtntrtA^  the  Neap^Rtau 
•r  Trtneb  difeafr,  beciule  it  is  faid  to  have  firft  appeared  with  mofl  deftruQive  vio- 
knce  in  the  French  army  before  Staples,  a.  1493.     It  made  difmol  ravages  ihrougl^ 
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between  Fuego  and  States  Ifland ;  ^he  Bay  of  Panama^  loppdfoe 
to  Darien  ;  and -the  Gulf  or  Sea  of  California^ 

The  rivers  in  America  are  the  largeA,  and  the  SKioimtaiDl 
the  highedy  in  the  world. 

The  principal  rivers  arc ;  in  North  Anicrfca,  St.  Laurtm^ 
and  the  Miffifippiy  which  rife  at  no  great  diftance  from  one  an- 
other ;  in  South  America^  the  ^aragwn,  or  tin  river  of  ik 
AMAZONS,  the  larpeft  in  the  woHd  ;  the  LA  PLATA } 
aiid  the  Oronoque^  Orinocot  or  Oronooco. 

The  river  St.  LAURENCE,  in  its  courfe,  forms  fcvcrallakcj 
of  greater  extet^t  than  arc  to  be  met  with  any  where  clfe.;  Lake 
SuperioTy  about  .t;oo  miles  in  circumference;  Lake  Michiisn 
or  lUinns^  Lake  Huron^  Lake  Erie  or  QfwegOy  and  Lake  Oa- 
tarto.  Between  lake  Erie  and  Ontario  is  the  (idpendous  cata- 
rafi,  called  the  Falls  of  Niagara f  where  the  river,  about  blf 
a  mile  broad,  tumbles  over  a  precipice  about  150  feet  *  in  ptrr- 

,  pendicular 

iKmoas  pjlrts  of  Europe,  and  for  a  confiderable  tilne  baffled  all  the  efibrti  of  m&ffi. 
Ifcrll»  till  the  application  of  mermry  was  thought  of  for  its  core. 

The  mental  powers  of  fhe  American  Indians  appeared  &\\\  more  feeble  than  dx 
frame  of  their  bodies.  They  had  no  ideas  but  what  related  to  preient  objeds.  Tbff 
Irart  not  a  word  to  exprefs  any  thing  but  what  is  material  and  corporeal.  Tmejhuh 
f»bfan€Ci  and  a  thoufand  otiier  abf^aft  terms^  were  altogether  unknown  to  ilxsi 
Sometiibes  cannot  rec^n  farther  than  three^  and  have  no  deoommation  todifliostt>& 
-ftny  nttii.ber  above  it.  Several  can  proceed  as  far  as  ten»  others  to  twenty.  Some,  li 
(he  Iroqueii  in  North  America,  who  are  mote  civilifed^  have  extended  their  aridusetit 
TO  a  thoufand  :  but  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  the  fame  contineijt,  no  farther  than  ahoH 
ilred  \  and  the  fmaJler  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rife  no  higher,  than  ten*  Tfaef 
have  little  forcfight  of  futurity,  and  their  thoughts  feem  wholly  occupied  about  thepK> 
lent  moment.  When,  on  the  approach  of  evening,  the  Cairibbee  feels  bimfe^f  ^' 
pofed  to  go  to  reft,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  his  hammock.  Bntia  die 
morning,  when  he  is  fallying  out  to  the  buHnefs  or  paflrime  of  the  dayi  be  will  pt 
«ich  it  for  the  flighteO  toy  that  catthes  his  fancy.  The  North  Americans  aod  st- 
rives of  Chili,  who  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  in  the  two  great  diftrids  of  Anaia, 
are  people  of  cultivated  and  enlarged  underftandings,  when  viewed  in  compariioD  with 
l*)me  of  thofe  feaifed  in  the  iflands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnoo  and  OriiiocOi 
Their  occupations  are  more  various,  their  fyftem  of  policy  as  wtil  aa  of  war  morecaai- 
plrx,  their  arts  more  numerous.  But  even  among  them  the  intellectual  poiieni|C 
«xcfemely  limited  in  their  operations j  and,  unlefs  when  exerted  in  thccbacei  oris 
war,  are  held  in  Do  eftimation.  Wi)en  not  engaged  in  thefe,  they  wafte  their  li/e  in  t 
lifllefs  indolence.  To  be  free  from  occupation,  feems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  tovaru 
which  they  afpire.  They  wiH  continue  whole  da}S  ftretched  out  in  their  ba»i«|cb» 
«r  feated  on  the  fcarth,  in  perfe^  idlenefs,  without  changing  their  poftorcj  or'niiii>t 
^eir  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  uttering  a  fiogle  ^OTd,fee  f>.  631. 

Among  the  favuges  of  America,  as  of  other  countiies,   the  condition  of  ^ 

men    is   humiliating   and  wretrhed.      The    hufband  ^ufullly  purchafes  bis  wife, 

^ther  by   pcrfnrmrng   certain    fcrvice  to  her   parents,  or  by  offering  than  pK" 

lenca.'  He  confidcrs  her  as  a  female  fervant  whom  he  has  acquired,  and  thet* 

fort 

•  (On  one  fide  163  feet,  and  on  tlie  other  only  143.)  Philof.  Tr.  of  PhiWelpli"> 
1793,  vol.  iii.     See  Appendix  to  NJontlily  Review,  Jan.  ty^y 
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pendfcular  height.  Below  Lake  Superior  is  another  fall,  called 
&.  Mary'f  Fni/s. 

The  MiSSISlPPI  is  joinM  by  the  i///>w/V,  the  MifaureSy  the 
Ohio,  and  feveral  other  large  rivers.  After  a  courfe  of  4500 
miles,  including  its  turnings,  it  fRlls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  arc  many  other  confiderable  rivers  in  North  America  ; 
Hudforts  rivtf-y  which  rifes  near  Lake  Champlain  in  Cai^ada  ; 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York  ;  the  Delaware ^  joined 
by  the  Schuylhll  at  Philadelphia  :  the  Su/que/Safina,  Potowmachy 
James  river,  &C. 

The  river  of  the  Atna%ons  and  La  Plata  annually  overflow' 
their  banks,  and^  fertilize  the  ;idjacent  country,  in  the  fixne 
manner  as  the  Nile  does  Bgypt. 

The  principal  mountains  are,  the  ANDES  or  CardilleraSf 
thought  to  be  the  higheft  in  the  world,  which  run  from  north 
to  fouth,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean>  the  whole  length 

of 

■ 

•fore  TdltjeAs  her  to  every  office  of  labour  and  fatigue.**— k  is  obf;;rvabIe,  that  women 
have  always  been  fcuod  in  a  (late  of  drgradati  )n  wherever  the  cuiiom  of  purcbafing 
wives  has  prevailed.  It  is  only  in  po'iihed  focicty  that  women  receive  fiom  men  that 
tcfree  of  refpe^l  which  is  di:e  to  thrm,  and  which  proves  equaHy  beneficial  to  both 
frxes.— Amcng  the  favnge  tribes  of  Arreiica,  while  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in 
ilothi  or  I'pend  it  in  amusement,  the  women  are  condemned  to  ioceiTaht  toil,  as  among 
-  the  ar.clent  Germam,  fee  p,  c6i.  and  565.  lo  fome  dif}ri£Vs^  this  dominion  it  fo 
grievous  and  fo  ieriftb'y  feir,  that  fome  won^n,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  m'ttiernal  foai* 
ncf9,  have  deftroycd  their  fsma!e  chilc>ren  in  thtrir  infancy,  to  deliver  them  frum  that 
inttflcrable  bondage  to  which  they  knew  ihcy  were  doomed.  From  thi-  har/h  treat- 
tnent,  women  are  far  from  bcing^prolific.  '1  he  difficulty  of  procuring  fubfifience  in 
the  favagc  (tate  caufes  infar.ts  to  be  often  exrofed.  When  twins  arc  born,  one  of  them 
commonly  is  abandont^d,  becaufe  the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the  tafk  af  eduMting  both* 
VVhtn  a  mother  .dies  while  Ihc  is  nuHing  a  child,  ail  hope  of  prefer  ving  its  life  failf, 
and  it  is  buried  together  wi;h  her  in  the  Ume  gra\e.  Dul  the  Americans  are  not  defi- 
cient in  parental  tendernes  to  luch  of  tfjcir  offspring  as  they  chufe  to  rear.  The  de- 
pendence of  chiWrcn  on  thtir  parents,  however,  is  or  ihort  duration.  It  ceafeS  almoft 
entitrly,  as  Coon  as  they  *eacn  maturity  ;  and  after  that  they  /hew  no  greatci  regard 
tu  their  parents  than  to  any  otiier  pcrfons. 

The  natives  of  America,  when  firft  difcovcred,  lived  moftly  by  fifhing  and  hunt* 
in;;.  In  fome  rivers,  as  in  the  Mara^non  <  r  Amazons  and  Crinrco,  fiih  are  fb  plen* 
tifuljlhat  they  may  be  c^uglit  >^ith  the  hand.  The  fageclty  of  the  Americ;»n  huntera 
In  t'.nti.n^  their  prey,  and  their  a.ldrcfa  in  k*'lling  it,  are  i'urj*ri(ing.  They  have  dlf- 
covercd  2  kind  of  pbiton,  in  which  if  t^^cy  dip  their  airows,  the  f^i^htefl  wound  is 
mortal,  without  infecting  the  flefh  of  the  animal.  ^Tbe  plants  which  they  ralfe  by 
culture  are  chiefly, —  t.  the  m/ixe^  called  in  Europe  the  Turkey  or  Indian  whfat:— ^ 
2.  the  mariocf  which  grows  to  the  fjzc  of  a  large  ffcrub,  or  fmalljiee,  ard  produces 
roor<  ftmewhat  tefcmblmK  parfnips;  aficr  carefully  fqueezing  ouc  the  juice,  which  is 
poirunou*,  thefe  roots  aie  gratfd  oown  to  a  fine  powder,  and  formed  into  thin  cakes 
Called  Ciijfada  bread,  infipid  to  the  tafte.  but  no  ccnremptible  food  i^i  ihc  phntair^ 
a  tree  Which  grows  fo  quickly  us  to  yieid  fruit  to  lefs  than  a  year ;  which  f;u  t,  when 
rorfiied,  fupplies  the  pl.'ce  of  bread,  and  is  borh  palatable  and  nourifhing  :~4.  the 
folates  I    aad-«5.  y.r.enta,  a  fmail  tree,  yielding  a'llroag  aromauc  Ipice,  of  which 
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«f  South  Ameticaj  43  ^<^  miles  ;  and  the  J^altachian  c/t  AUiganf 
mouncainsy  in  North  America,  extending  from  Canada  almoft 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  rife  grada^dljr  from  the  ea(l»  and 
are  deep  towards  to  the  weft.  There,  are  very  high  mottntams 
towards  the  north,  always  covered  with  fnow,  whence  the  wind 
blows  three  quarters  of  the  year,  and  occafions  a  degree  of  cold 
in  thofe  regions,  not  experienced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
in  the  fame  latitude. 

The  difcovery  of  America  is  one  of  the  moft  important 
^ents  in  hiftory.  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  a  native 
6f  Genoa,  fettled  at  Li{bon«  ftruck  with  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Portuguefe  navigators,  and  refle^iing  oa  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
with  the  help  of  an  inaccurate  map,  had  formed  a  ftrong  per* 
liialion,  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  comprehended  anlmown 
'  countries ;  or  that  a  pafiage  to  the  £a(l  Indies  and  China  might 
bp  found  by  the  weft.    Like  a  good  citizen,  he  firft  propofed 

the 

tlic  Americans  mingle  a  hrg«  tjutntity  with  erery  kind  of  Ibod  they  take.  They  bad 
none  of  the  ordinary  grains  of  Europe ;  and  their  agricolttire  was  rendered  very  inper» 
§r€ti  as  well  as  their  other  operations  etCrerody  circnmfcribed,  by  their  having  bo 
tame  anlroats^  as  the  ox  and  the  horje  \  and  hy  their  being  onacqoaioted  with  the  mSt 
ofraecala. 

The  total  ignorance  of  the  Americana  with  reC^d  to  the  advantages  derived  tnm 
domeflic  animals,  is  &ne  of  the  noft  remarkable  diliiofiions  between  the  inhaUtaata  of 
the  Ancient  and  New  Worlds.     The  Tartar  folk>ws  hit  prey  on  the  horfe  whicli  he 
%n  reared,  or  tends  his  nomcrous  herds,  which  furnifh  him  both  with  food  maA 
etbathing;    The  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails  himfclf  of  its  perfe- 
meting  ftrength ;  the  Laplander  has  forined  the  rein-deer  to  be  fub(crvient  to  his  wiJl  ; 
«Qd  even  the  people  of  Kamfchatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.    But  among  the 
Ame  leans  nothing  of  this  kind  took  place.    Moft  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which  have 
%een  rendeted  dome  ft  ic  in  our  continent  do  ootezift  in  the  New  World  ;  hut  thofe 
jeculttf  to  it,  aie  neither  fo  fieice,  nor  fo  formidable,  as  to  have  exempted  them  fitom 
Icivitude.     There  are  feme  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  in  both  continents.     Bat  the 
fein-deer,  which  has  bpen  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke  in  the  dne  hemifpherc,  ruiu 
wild  in  the  other.     This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  blfcn  of  America,  which  is  maai^ 
Ibftly  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  horned  cattle  of  the  other  hemifpherc. 

The  favage  Americans,  when  6r(l  difcovered,  had  picked  up  fome  trifling  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  torrentir  that  dcfccnd  from  their  mountains,  and  formed  it  into  orna- 
ments ;  bnt  of  the  procefs  of  making  iron,  th^  moft  ufeful  of  all  metals,  and  which  ii 
never  fcund  in  Its  perfect  ftate,  (fee  p.  ixz.)  they  were  altogether  ignorant.     Tbcis 
(ip%Ices  to  fupply  this  want  of  die  fcrvictable  meta's  were  extremely  rode  and  awkward. 
The  mofl  llmple  operation  was  to  them  an  under  raking  of  immenfe  difficulty  and  b« 
bour.    To  fell  a  tree  with  ro  other  inftruments  than  hatchets  of  ftone,  waa  eimploy- 
ment  for  a  month.     To  form  a  canoe  into  ihape,  snd  to  hollow  it  from  a  tree,  cori« 
•  lamed  >ra*s  ;  and  it  frequently  began  to  rot,  before  they  had  finiflied  it;  which  tar- 
dinefs  however  was  as  much  occafioned  by  their  natural  indolence,  as^by  their  want  of 
fltill.     Their  operations  in  huftandry  were  equally  flow  and  defcdive.     In  a  cmmtiy 
to\rred  wnh  woods  of  the  hardeft  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  fmall  field  deftined  for  cuJ- 
rarr  reciuirfd  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and  great  toil. 
1  h\^.  y^j^  the  buficefs  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was  fatiified  with  performiog  i€ 


die  attempt  to  his  c6utitrymen,  as  a  mtfand  of  de{)Tiving  the 
Venetians,  their  rivals,  of  the  rich  commerce  which  they  car«» 
rtvd  on  With  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea* 
But  the  Genoefe  rejeded  his  propofal,  as  the  dream  of  a 
vifionary.  He  next  applied  to  John  IL  King  of  Portugal,  a. 
prince  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  and  no  incompetent  judge  of 
naval  affairs,  who  liftened-to  him  with  attention,  and  referred 
the  conGderatioh  of  his  plan  to  fome  eminent  cbfmographers^ 
whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  that  kind. 
They,  from  mean  and  interefted  view«,  having  artfully  tried^ 
by  captious  queftions,  to  draw  from  Columbus  t  full  explana- 
jtion  of  his  fyftem,  advifed  the  King  to  difpatch  a  veflel  fecretly, 
in  order  to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovery,  by  ezadjy  fpllpw<» 

irig 


hi  i  very  ffoventy  manner.  The  labour  of  caitiTation  was  Uft  to  the  women,  vkrhoi  ^cer 
4liggii>g9  or  rather  ftirring  the  ground  with  wooden  mattoclcs,  aad  flaked  hardened  in 
the  fire,  fowed  or  planted  it ;  hot  were  more  indebted  ior  (he  increafe  lo  the  fertility  < 
of  the  folly  than  to  thdr  own  rude  induftry.—- —Some  tribes  were  totally  unacquainted 
wiib  every  rpeciea  of  cultivation  j  as  the  Topayers  of  Brafil,  the  Guaxtroi  of  Terra 
Finma,  the  Ctngaat,  the  Moxm^  and  feveral  other  tribes  of  Paraguay* 

The  Americana  were  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  independent  communities;  eacH 
fofieffing  an  immenfe  trad  of  country.  Among  fome  tribrs  there  was  no  idea  of  pri- 
vate property.  The  rarn  hunted,  arid  the  women  laboured  together }  and  they  enjoyed 
the  produce  in  common.  Among  oihers,  the  inGreaCe  of  thefe  cultivated  lands  is  d&- 
pofited  in  a  public  granary,  and  diftribuied  among  them,  at  Itated  times,  according  to 
their  wanes.  The  notions  of  property,  however,  are  found  to  be  different  in  di/Terent 
tribes.  Where  no  idea  of  property  is  enablifhed,  there  can  be  no  diftinfiiofi  among 
meOf  but  from  what  arifes  from  perfon^l  qualities.  Hence  the  f^vage  Americans  en- 
tertain a  high  feqfe  of  equality  and  independence.  All  arc  equally  tree,  and  fcotn  to 
fubmit  to  fervitude.  Many  of  the  Americans,  when  they  found  that  (hey  were  treated 
as  flaves  by  the  Spaniards,  died  of  grief ;  many  deAcoyed  themfe  ves  in  defpair.  There 
was  00  vifible  form  of  government  among  them  j  and  the  names  of  magifirate  zn^fub' 
jeH  were  unknown.  The  right  of  revenge  is  left  in  private  hands.  The  aged  may  ad- 
vife,  but  do  not  decide^  and  their  counfeis  are  feldom  liftened  to ;  for  as  it  is  deenoed 
pafillanimous  to  fuffer  an  offender  to  efca'pe  with  impunity,  refentment  is  implacable  and 
overlaying.  The  paffion  of  revenge  rages  with  fucb  violence  in  the  bread  of  favages,  that 
•agcmefs  to  gratify  it  may  be  conlidcred  as  the  diftio^u>/hing  charadteriftic  of  men  iik 
M  uncivilifed  ftate.  The  American  Indians  have  been  Icnown,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
vcoge,  to  travel  a  thoufand  miles  through  the  wildeft  countries  amidft  inoiedible  hard- 
fliips.  If  they  are  fo  fortunite  at  lad  as  to  fisrprife  and  deftroy  their  enemy,  they 
cfteem  it  the  higheft  pitch  of  fetici'-y. 

Revenge  is  the  chief  fource  of  thofe  wars,  which  almod  perpetually  prsvail  among 
the  American  tribes,  |nd  which  are  profecuted  with  the  fame  implacable  rancour  as 
quamls  among  individuals.  They  fight  not  to  conquer,  but  to  dedroy.  Beiore  war 
ia  undertaken  by  any  rommunicy,  a  formal  ccinfultation  is  held.  The  elders  aflfembler 
and  deliver  their  opiniooa  in  fotemn  fpeeches.  If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they 
prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony.  A  leader  offers  to  condo^Sl  [he  expedition,  and  is 
accepted.  Botno  man  il  conftrained  to  foUow  him  \  the  rriolucion  of  the  community 
to  commence  holiilltiet  impoCes  no  obligation  on  any  xmmbsr  to  take  part  in  the  war« 
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ing  the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  haye  pobted  out 
John,  on  this  occaHon,  forgetting  the  fentimeots  becombgt 
monarch,  meanly  adopted  their  perfidious  counfcL    The  (hip 
accordingly  was  difpatched,  but  foon  returned  without  effecting 
any  thing.      Columbus  having  difcoyered  this  dt(hoBOttrabIe 
tranfaAion,  with  that  indignation  which  is  natural  to  an  inge* 
nuous  mind,  left  Portugal  and  went  to  Spain,  a.  \^%^    Here 
he  addrefled  himfelf  to  Ferdinand  and  IfabeMa,  who  at  thit 
time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Ca^e  and  Amgon. 
But  they  fubmitted  the  matter  to  un&ilful  judges,  who  treated 
Columbus  with  contempt.     He  therefore  fent  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew to  lay  his  fcheme  before  Henry  VII.  of  England^ 
but  Bartholomew  on  his  voyage  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 

who, 

Each  individnal  is  ftUI  maAer  of  his  own  condoA,  and  bis  engageiDent  in  the  foticeii 

perfefily  voluntary.     They  neTer  uke  the  Bekt  in  nomeropt  bodies,  but  in  fiattind 

parties.    They  place  no  glory  in  attacking  their  enesues  with  open  force.   To  canqon 

by  ftratigem  is  the  falghe(fc  merit  of  a  commander.     The  moft  diftingui&ed  fiua^ii 

a  difgracc  to  a  leader,  if  purchafed  with  any  confiderable  lofs  of  bis  foUowoi.    T« 

fall  in  battte>  inflead  of  being  reckoned  an  honoarable  death,  is  a  misfortunei  wUcIi 

fubjeds  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  impiutation  of  raflinefii  or  imprudcace.    This 

caun'on  proceeds  not  from  want  of  courage,  but  frcm  the  fmall  number  of  muL  ia  cscii 

tribe,  and  of  coofequence  the  value  of  erery  individual.     It  is  a  conftant  pnidi« 

among  the  Indians  of  America,  to  fcalp  the  enemies  they  have  ilain,  that  is,  10  MW 

the  ikins  off*  their  fculls  and  faces^  which  tbcy  carry  honae  as  trcphies  of  thor  ridoiy. 

■  They  are  panlculariy  folicitous  to  feiae  prifoners.    Thefe  they  ufoaUy  put  to  death 

with  exquifite  tortures.     Among  fome  Cribci  they  broil  and  eat  them.     Some,  of  dic 

Captives  are  teferved  to  replace  the  members  which  the  community  has  ioft;  aa4sie 

adopted  into  the  fimilies  of  thofe  whofe  friends  have  been  llain,     They'aftaK  the 

name  and  rank  of  the  deceafed,  aqd  are  treated  thenceforward  with  all  the  lendcrasft 

due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  hulband,  or  a  friend'    But  if,  either  from  caprice,  or  la 

nnrf  ienting  defire  of  revenge,  the  women  of  any  family  refufe  to  accept  the  pciibaer 

who  is  oflFered  to  thero,  his  doom  is  fixed.     No  power  can  then  fave  him  Itom  tsrtwt 

and  death.     The  fortitude  with  which  the  captives  bear  theie  tortures  exceeds  Wicf. 

Amid  ft  fu^ings  apparently  too  great  for  human  natare  to  fuftain,  tbcy  ^hant  tbdr 

death- fong  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boaft  of  their  Qwn  exploits*  they  infolt  their  for* 

mentors  for  iheir  want  of  ikill  in  airenging  their  friends  and  rehitioas^  thejr  warn  tbcm 

.    of  cbe  vengeance  which  awaits  them,  on  account  of  their  4eath,  and^exciCe  tfaev  fsro- 

city  by  the  moft  provoking  reproaches  and  threats.     They  appear  to  be  not  only  ia« 

fenfible  of  pain,  but  to  court  1l         As  the  conftancy  of  every  American  wanior  xaxf 

be  put  to  fuch  fevere  proof,  the  great  objefi  of  education  and  difcipline  in  the  New 

World,  is  to  form  the  mind  to  fuftain  it.      1  As  the  youth  of  other  oattoias  excitSe 

thcmfelvrs  iil  feats  of  activity  and  force,  thofe  of  America  vie  with  one  another  in  ex* 

hi  bit  ions  of  their  parience  under  fufferirgs.  A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  dieir  amstogedicr, 

and  plice  a  burning  coal  between  tbem^  in  order  to  try  who  firfl  difoovers  Ciich  ampa* 

tience  is  to  (hal^e  it  off.     No  youth  is  admitted  into  the  clafs  of  warriors,  nor  is  a 

warrior  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  capiain  or  chief,  till  he  has  given  fnfficicot  pne& 

of  his  capacity  to  fuft'er  the  moft  excruciating  pain  without  fbrinking.     This  fw^^t 

hcwever,  for  which  the  Americans  have  been  fo  juftly  cdcbratedt  is  not  an  uaiverftl 

attainment.    Tl»  conflancy  of  many  of  the  csptivei  it  ofenomt  by  tht  mpoies  ol 


whO)  havUig  ftHpp^d  hita  of  every  thingi  detained  him  a  pri- 
foner  for  feveral  years.  At  length  he  made  his  efcape,  and 
arrired  in  London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigene^,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  himfelf  for  a  confiderable  time,  in  drawing 
and  felling  map3>  in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would 
purchafe  a  decent  dfefs,  in  which  he  might  venture  to  appeaf 
at  court.  He  then  laid  the  propofals  of  his  brother  before  tht 
king,  who,  notwithftanding  his  exceflive  caution  and  parfimony, 
received  them  with  more  approbation  than  any  monarch,  td 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  prefented. 

Meanwhile  Columbus,  after  bearing  much  raillery  and  abufe^ 
for  eight  years,  at  the  court  of  Spain,  had  at  laft,  by  means 
of  Per^s,  a  monk,  and  two  other  churchmen,  Quintamilla 

and 

torture.   Their  weaknefs  aod  lameDtatioDi  complete  thft  triumph  of  their  enemiei ,  aii4 
reflect  difgrace  upon  their  country* 

The  caprives  who  are  preferted  renounce  their  native  country,  and  attach  tbeitifelTat 
to  the  people  by  whom  they  are  adopted  fo  entirely,  at  often  to  join  them  in  their  ex* 
peditiont  againft  their  own  countrymen*  Ai  the  contending  ftates  aim  at  nothing  left 
than  the  extermination  of  each  otber^  no  exchange  of  prifonera  can  take  place  betwcea 
them.  When  any  one  becomes  a  prifonery  hia  country  and  friends  confider  him  aa 
dead  j  (fo  anciently  among  the  Romanif  turn  dteeffiffe  videtmr  cum  coptut  tfif  Digeft. 
xlix*  15.  I S.)  He  has  incurred  indelible  difgrace,  by  fuftisring  himfelf  to  be  fur- 
prifed)  or  to  be  rakrn  by  an  enemy  {  and  were  he  to  return  hOme  after  fuch  a  ftain  on 
his  honour^  his  neareft  relations  would  not  receive,  or  even  acknowledge  that  the/ 
knew  him. .  Among  fome  tribes  be  would  even  be  put  to  dnth.  Thus  the  unfortu- 
nate captive,  an  outcaft  from  his  own  coontry,  feels  the  lefs  relu^ance  in  making  n 
transition,  which  to  us  appears  fo  unnatural.—The  alienation  and  enmity  prevalent 
■moDg  the  Indian  tribes,  from  their  perpetual  hoftiiittes,  prevented  them  from  uniting 
in  any  common  fcheme  of  defence  againft  their  European  invaders ;  and  while  each 
tijbe  fought  feparateiy,  all  were  fubdued. 

Although  among  moft  of  the  Indian  tribes  the  greateft  freedom  prevailed,  and  per- 

f'>nal  qualities  only  were  refpe^ed,  yet  in  fome  places  the  power  of  certain  families  was 

cftablilhed.     Thus,  in  Florida,  the  authority  of  the  SacMems,  cacifutSf  or  chiefs,  wac 

not  only  permanent,  but 'hereditary*  '  They  were  diftinguiflied  by  peculiar  ornameots, 

thry  enjoyed  prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  fubje^s  with  that 

reverence  which  people  accuftomed  to  fubjeftion  pay  to  a  matter.     The  fame  was  the 

cafe  in  Hifpaniola,  .Cuba,  and  the  larger  illands,  where  the  caciques,  in  order  to  pre- 

ierve  or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  peoptcj  had  the  addrefs  to  call  in  the  aid  of  fu- 

perftition  to  uphold  their  authority*     They  delivered  their  mandates  u  the  oracles  of 

Heaven,  and  pretended  to  poHefs  the  power  of  regulating  the  feafons,and  of  d<fpen6ng 

rain  or  funfliine  according  as  tbeir  fubjeds  ftood  in  need  of  them.     Among  the  Nat* 

€b*9  on  the  banks  of  the  MiffilSppi,  fome  families  were  reputed  noble,  and  enjoy ec^  he- 

rediary  dignity.     The  body  of  the  people  was  confidered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  for 

fttbjedtion.     The  former  were  called  Refpea^bli,  the  latter  the  Stinkards,    The  great 

chief,  in  whom  the  fupreme  authority  was  veiled,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of  a  fupe- 

rior  flature,  the  brother  of  the  fun,  the  fole  obje^  of  their  worihip.     They- approach 

him  with  religious  veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the  rrprefentative  of  their  deity*  Hii 

wUl  is  a  law,  to  which  all  fobmit  with  implicit  obedience*     The  lives  of  his  fubjeOa 

are  (6  abfolutely  at  his  difpofal,  that  if  any  one  has  incurred  his  difpleafure,  he  cornea 

with  profound  humility,  and  offers  him  his  head.     Nor  does  this  dominion  end  with 
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and  SANT ANGEL,  pr^tauled  on  Queen  ISABELLA,  im 
a  motive  of  religion,  to  favour  hi(  enterprife.  As  her  finasGes 
were  then  in  a  very  low  (latei  after  the  redaAion  of  Gmudai 
(he  even  oflfered  to  pledge  her  jewels  in  order  to  raife  money  to 
defray  the  expences  of  the  eiipedition.  But  Santangel,  orei- 
joyed  at  her  confent,  engaged  to  advance  the  {um  that  was 
requifite.  Three  veflels  were  equipped,  of  no  great  fize,  hav- 
ing on  board  only  ninety  men,  moftly  failors,  beGdes  a  few 
adventurers.    The  whole  expence  did  not  exceed  four  thoufand 

founds  fterling.   The  largeft  veflel  was  commanded  by  Colum- 
us  himfelf,  and  the  two  fmalleft  by  two  brothers^  of  the  name 

ofFlNZOM. 
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bis  life ;  hit  principtl  officert,  hit  faToorite  wives»  together  with  many  domeftki  tf 
Inferior  nnk,  are  ftcrtficed  at  his  tomb,  that  he  may  be  Attended  in  the  next  vorii 
hj  the  fame  per  font  who  ferved  him  in  thit  j  and  fnch  it  the  reference  in  which  he  it 
held,  that  thoie  vidims  weiconoe  death  with  exultation,  deeming  it  a  lecompeace 
•f  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  diftin^on,  to  be  feleAed  to  accompany  their  dcooM 
inaAer* 

In  the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates  df  America,  moft  of  the  nadTes,  wlxn  iA 
drfcovered,  were  altogether  nalced.  Some  had  a  flight  covering,  fnch  as  deeencjit* 
quired.  Bat  Chough  naked,  they  were  not  onadomed.  They  drellcd  their  hair  io 
many  dlflferent  forms.  They  faftened  bitt  of  gold,  or  ihells,  or  fliining  ftonet,  in  their 
eart,  their  nofet,  and  cheekt*  They  ftamed  their  flunt  with  a  gresC  vtfiety  of 
figures ;  and  they  fpent  much  time,  and  fub^itted  to  orach  pain,  in  omancatiqf 
their  perfons  in  this  fantiftic  manner*  They  anointed  thdr  bodiet  with  the  greiie  of 
animals,  with  vifcous  gums,  and  with  oils  of  different  kindt*  By  thia  meiot  dKj 
checked  that  profufe  perfpiration  which,  in  the  torrid  sone,  waftes  the  vigoorof  the 
frame,  and  abridges  the  period  of  human  life.  Thit  alfo  ^miihed  a  defence  a^ft 
ehe  extreme  moifture  of  the  rainy  fcafon.  At  certain  feafont  they  tempered  paifltof 
different  colourt  with  thofe  unduout  fubftances,  and  bedawbed  themfelvea  plcntifallf 
with  that  compofition,  which  ferved  as  a  prote£lion  both  againft  the  penetrating  hettof 
tlie  fun,  and  the  innumerable  tribes  of  infef^s  which  infeft  thofe  regions.-— "nie  In- 
dians in  the  northern  paru  of  America  gre  fond  of  adorning  themfelTCS  with  fixiags  of 
beads  and  ihells  about  their  necks.  In  fummer  they  go  ahnoft  naked,  bnt  in  wifiter 
cover  themielves  with  the  /kids  of  beafta  taken  in  hunting.—- A  cuftom  prcvaiTt  aktoft 
nniv^ally,  of  changing  the  form  of  the  headt  of  infantt.  **  Bu^fa  all  their  attenpti 
Mtber  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  perfons,  it  feems  to  have  been  lefs  the  oljefi  of 
the  Americant  to  pleafe  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  tenor  ts 
their  sfpeA.  Their  attention  to  drefs  had  more  reference  to  war  than  to  gaUaotry.  The 
difierenee  in  rank  and  eftimatlon  bctwetn  the  two  fe xes  wai  fo  great  as  extinguiAied« 
in  fome  meafure,  their  folicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable.  The  man  deeoHBd  it  be- 
neath him  to  adx)rn  his  perfon  for  the  fake  of  one  on  whom  he  was  accuftomdo  to  look 
down  at  a  flave.  It  was  when  the  warrior  had  a  view  to  enter  the  council  of  hiioa- 
tion,  or  take  the  field  againft  its  enemies,  that  he  affttmed  his  choiceft  ornaments,  tnd 
decked  his  perfon  with  the  niceft  care.  The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few  and 
fimple  ;  whatever  was  preciout  or  fpleodid  was  referved  for  the  men.  In  fevcril  t^bei 
the  women  were  obliged  to  fpend  a  confiderable  part  of  their  time  every  day  in  adorobil 
and  painting  their  hu(b'ands,  and  coyld  beftow  little  attention  upon  ornamenting  then- 
felvest    Among  a  race  of  nea  fo  haughty  at  to  defpife^  or  fo  cold  as  tu  ncglefi  tbemi 

the 


Columbus  fet  fail  from  Palos,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  of  An- 
dalufia,  3d  Attgttft  1492,  and  after  furmounttng  many  difficul* 
ties,  on  the  thirty-third  day  he  difcovered  one  of  the  Bahama 
iflands;  and  after  that  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola  or  St.  Domingo*. 
At  the  end  of  about  nine  months,  he  returned  to  Spain  with 
a  quantity  of  gold,  and  fome  of  the  natives,,  to  the  confufion 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  aftoniOiment  of  all.  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  loaded  him  with  the  higheft  honours,  and  appointed 
him  Admiral  of  the  Weft  Indies.  He  fet  out  on  a  fecond 
▼oyage,  September  1493  >  ^"^  ^^^^^  various  delays,  on  a  third, 
1498,  in  which  he  difcovered  the  continent  of  South  America, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronooko.    On  his  arrival  at  St.  Domingo, 

his 

• 

*  Thot  Columbus  accompli  Aed  what  had  been  picdIAed ;  Vemtm  amas  Situlm 
JtrtSf  fidbiu  Oceatms  vincuU  rerum  laxity  et  ingent  PtUat  ttlius$  t^kyjque  tuvM  Dttigst 
•ritsi  mtfit  uiris  Ui.Tlif  a  Thuls^  Sfiut.  Med,  373. 

the  woQfn  naturally  became  careleft  and  (loTenly»  and  the  love  of  fio«ry  and  fliew^ 
which  has  been  deemed  their  favourite  padion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  other  fee. 
To  deck  his  perfon  wm  the  dtftiofHon  of  a  warrior,  as  well  as  one  of  his  nooft  ferioaa 
occupations.**    Dr.  RtttrijWs  Htfitnj  ofAmericay  vol.  ii.  /•  114.  8v«. 

The  habitations  of  the  Americans- were  extremely  mean  and  fimple.  Some  tribet 
had  no  houfes  at  all.  Others,  who  have  no  fiied  abode,  and  roam  through  the  foreftt 
in  queft  of  game,  fojoum  in  temporary  hues,  which  they  trt€t  with  little' labour,  and 
aban^n  without  any  Concern.  Even  iho(e  tribes  which  are  more  improved,  and  whole' 
refidence  was  become  altogether  fixed,  had  nothing  but  wretched  huts,  fometjmes  of 
an  oblong»  ibmetimes  of  a  circular  form,  intended  merely  for  (heltcr,  with' no  view  to 
elegance,  and  little  attention  to  convenlcncy.  The  doois  were  £>  low,  that  it  was  ne* 
ceflary  to  bend  or  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet,  in  order  to  enter  them.  They  were 
without  windows,  and  had  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  loof,  to  convey  out  the 
finolce.  Some  of  their  hoitfes  were  fo  large  as  to  c  mtain  accommodation  for  fburfcore 
or  a  hundred  perfons  \  where  different  families  dwelt  Cinder  the  fame  roof,  and  often 
around  a  common  fire,  without  feparate  apdirtmencs,  or  any  kind  of  fcreen  or  partition 
between  the  fpacea  which  they  refpedively  occupied. 

The  common  method  among  the  Americans  of  drefHng  their  viftoals,  was  by  roaft« 
ing  them  on  the  fire ;  and  among  feveral  tribes  this  is  the  only  fpccies  of  cookery  yet 
known.  Some  of  the  fouthcrn  tribes  hjkd  difcovered  the  art  of  forming  veflels  of 
•artheo  urate,  and  baking  them  in  the  fun,  fo  that  they  could  endure  the  fire.  In 
North  America  they  hollowed  apiece  of  hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  fill* 
ing  it  with  water,  brought  it  to  boil  by  throwing  led-hot  ftones  into  It.  I'he  people 
10  the  ifland  of  Otabeitf,  fome  time  ago  difcovered  in  the  ^ooth-Sca,  who  far  ex- 
celled mod  of  the  Americans  in  their  inventions,  had  noveflel  that  could  bear  the  ftre^ 
and  had  no  m(fre*idea  (hat  water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be  made  folid. 

The  arms  of  the  Americans  were  clobi  made  of  fome  heavy  wood,  (lakes  hardened 
in  the  fire,  lances  having  their  heads  armed  with  fiint,  or  the  bones  of  fome  animal  ; 
and,  to  annoy  at  a  diitaoce,  the  bow  and  arrow,  in  /hooting  -which  they  are  remark- 
ably dexterous.  The  fling  is  ufedonly  by  a  few  tribes  in  the  ibothern  continent. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  the  favages  of  America  is  chiefly  difptayed  in  the  conflrudion  e# 
their  canoes*  An  fiCquimaux  fbut  op  in  his  boat  of  whalebone,  covered  with  the  ficina 
^  icflsy  can  br^vc  that  fiormj  occ8%  on  which  the  banennefa  of  his  country  coopel| 
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hi$  ptudcnce  and  temperwnre  put  to  the  firrereft  trhl,b|tVkCiiii- 
tinous  behaviour  of  the  colony  which  he  had  fettled  dicie.   Uii 
enemies  at  court  mifreprefented  his  con4u£l«   Their  anifice  and 
malice  prevailed.  A  governor  was  fent  to  fucceed  him,  who  wai 
i^ot  a(bamed  to  put  him  in  irons,  and  fent  him  like  a  crioainal 
to  Spain.   The  iniuftice  of  this  a&  was  univerfally  condemned. 
He  was  honouraoly  acquitted ;  but  would  never  part  with  hit 
chains;  and  when  he  died,he  ordered  them  tobe  buried  with  him. 
He  undertook  a  fourth  voyage,  150a,  in  which  he  difcovored 
the  Ifthmus  of  Darien.    Being  forced  on  Jamaica  by  a  ftoriD, 
and  in  want  of  provifions^  he  procured  fupplies  from  the  (a« 
vag^Sj  by  the  terror  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  a^oonj^  which  he  knev 

was 


kim  to  depend  for  the  chief  part  ef  hit  fahfiftoic^.  The  people  of  Ctneda  vcotore 
ilpon  their  liveft  end  JakcSj  in  boiC«  mode  of  the  bark  of  ttees,  and  lb  U((lit  that  t*o 
men  can  carry  thrm  wherever  Aallowt  or  catarade  obftru^  the  navtgatioa.  H  tbcfe 
frail  veflels  thry  undertake  and  accompli(h  long  voyages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  tfln 
aiid  fouthem  continent  foina  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  vi'Ji 
infinife  Ubotti»  aad  though  ia  appearance  extremely  awkwaid  and  iiB«ie||i]r»  tbcj 
paddle  and  ftecr  them  >iirith  (iich  dexterity,  that  Europeans  well  ac^uuoted  wiih  dl 
the  ioBpiovemcnta  in  the  fcieofre  of  navigation  have  been  aikmiAied  at  the  npMif/  ^i 
their  motion,  aad  the  f uicknefs  of  their  evoludona.  Their  pifgttt^  or  vntf-b(4ti>aR 
fu  large  a»  to  carry  forty  or  fifty  men  ^  their  c^knqet  employed  in  fiHung  and  in  Afft 
^yagas  are  lets  c^pacioui. 

The  itiigioua  notiona  of  the  native  Aanerieana  are  not  fafficjently  ^icertaia^*  S^ 
neral  trihat  have  been  difcovcxed  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme  Beie|»2ai 
of  courfe  no  ritea  of  religioua  wor(hip»  But  mod  of  them  have  fqme  coofufcd  ootiwi 
of  a  deityi  whom,  however,  the^  ccnmonly  dread.aa  the  author  of  ev^li  and  ««&'P 
chiefly  th«t  he  may  avert  calamiaea.  Falfe  conceptiom  of  the  Peity  have  given  riie  to 
diviaati#Q»  the  ^hfervation  of  omens,  faith  in  dreams»  attention  to  the  cbirpii^  ^ 
hiids  and  the  Vit%  of  aturaalsy  Stc  Among  many  natiooa  the  fun  waa  the  chief  9^ 
of  Mbgiovs  worihip4— —The  belief  of  the  imoiortality  of  the  (bul  ia  almeft  uoiwri^ 
anopg  ihe  Americans,  who  all  hope  for  a  future  and  moee  happy  ftate,  wheic  iiff 
ihalk  be  f  »r  ever  exempt  from  die  calamities  which  imbitter  human  life  in  iu  pieitti 
condition.  This  they  figiye  as  a  delightful  conatry»  bieflcd  with  perpetual  fpt'^l* 
whofe  foreAa  ahpnod  with  game,  whofe  rivers  fwarm  with  6ih>  where  iua\p^u«^^ 
felt,  and  ttointanupted  plenty  dull  be  ei^oyed  without  labour  or  ttil.  A$  thsj  iA>* 
gme  that  the  dead  begin  th^r  career  anew  in  the  world  whither  tlwy  are  gone*  ^ 
they  may  not  enter  vpoo  it  defencelefsj  and  unprovided,  they  bury  with  them  tbdr  ko«f 
thow  arrows^  and  other  weapons  ufed  in  hunting  or  war  j  they  depofit  in  their  tombst 
the  ikios  or  AoA  of  which  they  make  garmenu,  Indian  corn,  manioc,  veniioa*  &c< 
Ia  fome  pUcea,  upea  the  death  pf  a  casi(]ue  or  chie^i  hla  principal  favotuitca  an  iattr* 
^  together  with  him. 

The  favages  of  America,  a|  is  eyery  other  part  of  the  globe,  ars  paffionatelj  f«^ 
of  dasttiog,  which*  indeed,  miofles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  an^  private  li^i 
^ib  c/  gaming,  and  pf  intoxicating  liquors )  fo  that  what  Tacitus  fays  of  the  sac  eat 
Germaos  (feif^  564.)  is  (hiaiy  appllcabir  to  the  Anieiicaos  j  and  Dc*  ^lobfrifwy '» 
UadefcrtpUoa  of  tbeoi,  ufcs  nearly  (he  fame' expceffioos,  W-  ia.*^.  150.  Aloft  ^ 
«e  tribet  ^n  the  Ibntbern  parts  of  Amtrica  had  difcpve^ed  a  oaethod  o£  eatradiac  *<^ 
IptQgicating  liijoor  firom  maise  or  the  manioc  root,  by  means  el*  ferxnentaiieo.  ^^ 
f99fk  of  thcif^a  pf  Npith  Awica,  «id  of  C^Ufpiaia,  who  wcrt  igno^pt  •§  f^ 
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va$  to  happen  at  that  time.  When  Columbus  returned  to 
Spain,  his  protedrefs  IfdbeUa  was  dead.  Ferdinand  gave  him 
fair  wordsy  but  nothing  elfe.  This  truly  great  man  died  in 
1506,  weighed  down  by  grief  and  infirmities.  After  his  death, 
the' Indians  were  no  longer  treated  with  gentlcnefs,  but  were 
almoft  entirely  exterminated  from  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba  by  the 
moft  horrid  barbarity. 

The  fame  of  Columbus  roufed  the  emulation  of  many  ad- 
venturers. The  coaft  of  South  America  was  difcovered  1 499, 
by  AMERIC  VESPUCCI,    a  Florentine,   in  the  fervice  of 

Portugal, 

art,  ofed  in  place  of  rpirituoas  Iiquorsy  the  faioke  of  tnbacco,  drawn  up  by  a  certain 
inlirumeot  into  the  noftriU«  the  fumes  of  which  afcending  to  the  brain,  th«y  felt  all 

thetranfporu  and  freosy  of  intoxication In  moft  of  the  American  tribes,  womea 

are  not  peiinitted  to  paitake  of  their  feftivals.  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  Uquor, 
to  ferve  it  about  to  the  guedty  and  to  take  care  of  their  halbands  and  friends  whea 
their  icaibn  is  OTerpowered.—— Since  the  Indians  in  North  America  have  been  fup* 
plied  by  the  Europeans  with  fpirituous  lic^uors,  the  women  indulge  in  drinking  ihcan 
9»  immoderately  as  the  men. 

Among  the  favage  tribes  of  America,  slmotl  univerfally,  the  horrid  cuftom  pre- 
vails, of  patting  to  death  the  aged  and  incurable  ;  which  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of 
cruelty,  but  aa  an  aA  of  mercy.  The  fame  hard^ips  and  difficulty  of  procuring  fub« 
fifteoce,  which  deter  lavages,  in  Tome  cafes,  from  rearing  their  offspring,  prompt  them 
to  deftroy  their  aged  parents  and  friends.  An  American  broken  with  years  and  infirm- 
ities, confcious  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  thole  around  him,  places  himfelf  coii- 
tencraly  in  his  grave,  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  hta  children  or  neareft  relations,  that 
the  thong  U  pulled,  or  the  blow  infii^led,  which  relcafes  him  for  ever  from  the  forrowa 
•fUfe. 

Thua  the  chandler  of  an  American  fav^e  rxhibits  human  nature  in  a  very  unfa- 
vourable light,  blended,  however,  with  feveral  virtues,  felfiAi,  unfeeling,  fullen,  un- 
grateful, revengeful,  cunning,  cruel  \  but  independent,  fearlefs  of  danger^  patient 
nnder  fi^fiering,  and  fkrongly  atuched  to  his  tribe. 

Difierent  opiniona  are  eoterUined  about  the  manner  in  which  America  was  firft 
peopled*  Some  have  fuppofed,  thac  it  was  originally  united  to  the  ancient  continent, 
and  disjoined  from  it  by  the  ihock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  irruption  of  a  deluge* 
Others  have  imagined,  that  fome  vefleJ,  being  forced  from  its  courfe,  by  the  violence 
of  a  wefterly  wind,  might,  be  driven  by  accident  towards  the  American  coafl,  a^d 
have  given  a  beginning  to  population  in  that  defolate  continent.  But  thefe  are  mere 
fuppofitiooa,  and  not  fupported  by  evidence.  The  ignorance  of  the  Americans,  when 
firft  difcovered,  concerning  the  necelTary  arts  of  life,,  and  their  total  want  of  the  do- 
mefiic  animals,  prove  that  they  were  not  defcended  from  any  people  in  the  ancient 
continent  which  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  civiliaaiion.  As  It  has  been  efta- 
blilhcd  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  difcoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  bis  laft  voyage,  that,  in 
about  66^  Qorth  latitude,  the  continenis  of  Aiia  and  America  are  (ieparated  by  a  ftrait 
.oqiy  eighteen  miles  wide,  and  the  inhabitants  on  each  continent  are  fimilar,  and  fre- 
quently pais  and  ra>afs  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the  other  \  it  feems  probable,  that 
the  progenitors  of  all  the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  fouthern  limits  of 
Labrador,  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  afpe£t,  colour,  fcc  inigrated  from  the  north-eaft 
parts  of  Afia.  But  fince  the  Efquimaux  Indians  are  manireftly  a  feparare  fpedea  of 
f&e0|  difiin^k  from  all  the  oatioos  of  the  American  contiaent,  in  language,  io  difpo- 
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Portugal,  who,  having  publilhed  an  accoant  of  hit  foyap, 
had  the  good  fortune,  very  unjuftly,  to  give  his  name  to  near 
one  half  of  the  globe.     About  tliuc  fame  time  4he  coaft  of 

l|t)00|  and  in  habitt  of  life,  and  in  all  theff  refpcds  bear  a  near  refemblancc  to  tb 
Greenlandets ;  and  fince  it  has  been  found  tbmt  die  north-weft  coaft  of  Greealiad  -% 
feparated  from  America  orly  by  a  very  narrow  firaic,  if  Cepaxated  at  all,  ititbeiinrcd, 
t!iac  the  Ef<|uimaax  Indians  emigrated  from  the  nortb-weft  parts  of  Eqrope. 

The  different  fprcies  of  animals  peculiar  to  America  are  much  fewer  in  prppodaa 
than  thofe  of  the  other  hcmifphere.     In  the  iflands,  there  were  only  fparkLidiof 
^  ^uadnipedt  known,  the  largett  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.    Oa  die 
continent,  the  fariety  was  greater,  but  (till  the  number  of  diftiod  fpedet  «is ex- 
tremely fmall.     Of  (WO  liundred  di^erent  kinds  of  animals  fpread  over  the  iace  of  tke 
^arth,  only  about  one-third  exijled  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  aad  ihdc 
inferior  in  fixe,  in  Hrength,  and  ferocity  to  the  animals  of  the  other  continent,  Btfm. 
(But  this  is  controverted  by  American  writers,  MorJi*s  Gtogr.  p.  54.]  The  6ae  qoa. 
lities  in  the  climate  of  Americ;*^  which  ftinted  the  growth  and  enfeebled  ^  fpiritof 
Its.  native  animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to  fuch  animals  as  have  migrated  into ic  vo 
iuntarily  from  the  other  continent,  or  bare  been  tranfported  thither  by  the  EoropenB. 
The  bears,  the  wolves,  the  deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  fixe  to  thofe  of  the  oM 
'world.     Moft  of  the  domeftic  animals,  with  which  the  Europeans  ftored  the  provioca 
in  which  they  fetded,  have  degenerated  wiih  refpeQ  either  to  bolkor  tjoa^cy,  iai 
country  whole  temperature  and  foil  feem  to  be  lefs  favourable  to  the  ftitogtii  acd  ;er- 
fedioo  of  the  animal  creation.— ^» Bat  infeds  and  reptiles  abound  in  manypa/ts  0.' 
America  to  an  aftonifliing  degree,  particularly  in  the  torrid  xooe,  where  tbey  maitirij 
faflrr  perhaps,  and  grow  to  a  more  monftrous  bulk^  than  in  the  other  quarters  of  tlv 
|;iobe.     The  ^r  is  often  dark^o^d  with  cloyds  of  infeAs^  and  the  ground  covcrrd  vftk 
fliocking  and  noxious  reptiles.     The  ^oontry  round  Porto  Bello  fwarms  with  i^ids  is 
i'och  multitudes  as  hide  the  furface  of  the  earth.     At  Goyaqnil,  ihakes  and  vipers  »e 
hardly  lefs  numerous.     Carthagena  is  infefted  with  nnnieroiis  flocks  of  faitit  ^^ 
^onoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the  inhabitants*     In  the  iilands,  legions  of  ants  ^xit^t 
different  times,  confumed  every  vegetable  pro^odion,  and  left  ti^  csurth  couiel^  hat, 
as  if  it  baJ  been  burnt  with  6re.     The  damp  fbrefta  and  rank  foi^  of  the  couaufci  ca 
the  banka  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon  teem  with  almoft  every  oficnfive  and  poiftom 
creature  which  the  power  of  a  fultry  fun  can  quicken  into  life.     Serpents  and  iaitR 
abound  greatly  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffiflippi:  atfo  the  Alligatok,  a  fpeciesofi^ 
crocodile,  an  ansphibious  and  oviparous  animal,  extremely  voraciousy  which  iifcsi^ 
)n  feve^al  rivers  of  America.     Some  ailtgators  are  of  fo  monftrous  a  fiie  ss  to  excd 
Cve  yards  in  length.     They  are  great  deftroyerl  of  the  fift,  and  ate  faidibaieiiffles  {9 
ufe  addrefs  10  inveigle  their  prey.     Eight  or  ten,  ss  it  vrere  by  c^pa^,  dr«wvp>' 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  creek,  where  they  lie  with  their  mouths  open,  while  oQ^S" 
•  eoniiderable  way  up  the  river,  and  drive  the  fiih  downward. 

The  number  of  birds  common  to  the  old  and  new  world  is  much  greater  tfaia  tiat 
of  quadropeds./  The  American  \\td%  of  the*corrid  xone,  like  thofe  of  the  ifsme  clitEait 
in  Afia  and  Africa,  are  decked  in  plumage,  which  daesles  the  eye  with  &trmi 
^eauty  of  Its  colours  }  but  nature,  fatis6ed  with  plothrng  them  in  this  gay  ditAi  ^ 
Aeoied  moft  of  them  \hat  melody  of  fjund  and  variety  of  notes  which  catches  aai^* 
lights  the  car.  The  birds  of  the  tennperate  clinMtes  there,  in  the  fame  maiuKr  as  n 
oi}r  continent,  arc  Kf>  fplendid  in  iheir  appearance;  but,  in  compenfation  for  tbit^* 
feift,  have  all  Uie  power  and  fweetnefs  of  mufic  in  their  volcel  The  birds  of  Aieeita 
generally  exceed  tlx>fe  oFEurope  in  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  but  arefaid  cobefl^ 
jofeiior  to  them  in  the  melody  of  ^eir  Ootes. 

Nonli 
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Niorth  America  was  difcovered  hj  SEBASTIAN  CABOT,  « 
native  of  Briftol. 

The  inhabitants  of  America,  when  firft  difcovered  by  the  £a- 
ropeans»  were -'all  in  the  moft  favage  (late,  except  thofe  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  who  had  made  fome  fmall  progrefs  in. the  arts 
of  civilization,  but  in  many  refpedis  were  alfo  quite  uncultivated^ 
They  knew  nothing  of  letters,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  iron,  and  had  no  horfes>  (heep,  or  oxen,  nor  any  of 
the  domeftic  animals  of  Europe. 

NORTH  AMERICA  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Britifli 
America,  Independent  America,  or  the  United  States^  and 
3pani(h  Amerlc9» 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  includes,  "^ 

I.  NEW  BRITAIN,  between  50  and  70  deg.  N.  lat.  and  6k 
and  100  deg.  W.  Ion*  1600  miles  long,  and  1200  broad*  The 
north  of  it  is  called  Labrador,  and  the  fouth  E/qmmeatitg. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  Hudfbn's  Straits  is  called  Nortb 
Moing  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  Nevf  Wtdeu  di^ 
vided  into  north  and  fouth,  where  moft  of  the  Engliih  fettlct- 
ment^  are ;  Fort  Neilfm,  Churcb'hill,  Now  Sevom^  and  Albany: 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay^  Fgrt  CbarU^i  Fort  Rupert^  and  lom^ 
others. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  northern  parts  was  owbg  to  the 
attempts  made  to  difcover  a  north- weft  paiTage  to  China.  The 
different  adventurers  have  given  their  names  to  the  places  which 
they  difcovered ;  as,  HudfotCs  Bay,  Davis  Straits,  (5V. 

The  animals  in  this  country  are  all  covered  with  a  clofe,  foft, 
warm  fur;  and  in  winter,  which  here  lafts  nine  months,  are 
faid  to  aflume  a  white  colour;  which  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  ani- 
mals carried  thither  from  Europe, 

a.  CANADA,  or  the  province  of  Quebec^  800  miles  long 
and  aoo  broad;  between  45  and  52  deg.  N.  lat.  and  61  and 
$1  deg.  W.  Ion.  The  chief  towns  are,  QUEBEC,  320  miles 
from  the  fea;  and  Moht&bal,  170  miles  above  Quebec* 
About  half-way  between  them  is  Trms  J^rmores,  or  theihree 
Rivers. 

In  this  country  is  produced  the  Bsavee,  a  very  furprifing 
animal,  of  the  amphibious  kind,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  ^o  or  70  po(ind«|  wliiph  buil<U  its  own  habitation, 

and 
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and  provides  food  to  ferve  rtfeif  during  the  winter,  always  la 
proportion  to  the  fc verity  of  it  *. 

3.  NOVA  SCOTIA,  350  miles  Ipng,  and  250 broad;  be- 
tween 43  and  49  deg.  N.  lat.  and  60  and  67  deg.  W.  ion.  The 
chief  town  is  HALIFAX,  on  Chebudo  Bay  ;  Ankapolis,  on 
Fttody  Bay*  This  province  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  his  fe- 
cretary  Sir  William  Alexander,  who  gave  it  its  prefent  name. 
It  was  afterwardS}  (oi  a  long  time,  fubje&  to  the  French,  who 
called  it  Acadia. 

INDEPENDENT  NORTH  AMERICA  (or  Tig  Umtei 
Statest)  comprehends, 

I.  NEW  ENGLAND,  550  miles  long,  and  200  broad; 
l>etween  41  and  49  deg.  N.  lat.  and  67  and  74  W.  ion. ;  di- 
vided into  four  provinces,  Massachusets  Bat:  Chief  towns, 
BOSTON,  Satemi  NenvhuryJPorty  Marhlehead^  Cape  Anne^  Ply 

moMtby  Dartnmahy  Cambridge: New  Hampshire;  PortJ^ 

mouth :  ■  -  Rhode  Island,  &c.  Newport:  ■  and  Con- 
KBCTiCUT :  New  London^  Hertford.  The  chief  cape  is  Cape 
Cod :  the  chief  river  is  Connecticut.  There  is  a  tx^6t  of  coun- 
try on  the  weft  of  this  river,  and  north  of  Mafiachufeta,  called 
VERMONT,  which  is  a  feparaite  government  in  the  Uaiced 
States*    Its  chief  town  is  Bennington. 

*  The  iageniuty  of  the  bcirers  in  buildSng  their  cabiBs>  and  io  providing  dMrn* 
Iflfcs  fubriftence,  ia  truly  wooderfuU     When  they  are  about  to  cbooie  a  habiCMwo, 
|hey  aflfemble  in  companies^  fomctimes  of  two  or  duee  hundred,  and  after  manue  de« 
liberation,  fix  on  a  place  where  plenty  of  provifiont,  and  all  necediiries,  are  to  be  fooed. 
Their  houfea  art  alwaya  fituate  in  the  water,  and  wken  they  can  find  neitho-  lake  aor 
pOBd  convenient,  they  fupply  the  defeat  by  ftopping  the  current  of  fome  brook  or  fmaQ 
fiver.    For  this  purpofe  tbpy  feledt  a  number  of  trees,  carefully  taking  tbofe  above  the 
place  where  they  intend  to  build,  that  they  may  Avim  down  with  the  current,  aod 
placing  themfelves  by  threea  or  fours  round  each  trcc»foon  fell  them.     By  a  condoK^ 
tion  of  the  fame  labour,  thcy^  cut  the  trees  into  proper  lengths,  and  roUiog  them  into 
the  water,  navigate  them  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  ufed.    After  this  they  con- 
UruQ  a  dim,  with  as  much  foUdity  and  regularity  u  the  moft  experienced  workmen 
foulti  do.     The  formation  of  their  cabins  is  no  lefs  reoiarkafaie.     Tfaefe  cabins  are 
^uilt  either  on  pilea  in  the  middle  o\  the  pond  they  have  ibrmed,  on  the  bank  of  a 
iriver,  ox  at  the  extremity  of  Tome  point  of  land  proje^ing  into  a  lake.     The  figure  of 
fhcm  is  round  or  ofal.     Two  thirds  of  e  >ch  of  them  rifes  above  the  water,  and  thie 
pft  is  large  enough  to  contain  etgbt  or  un  inhabitants*     I'bey  are  oontiguoua  to  each 
f»;her,  fo  aa  to  allow  an  etfy  communication.     Each  beaver  has  his  place  affigned  him, 
fhe  floor  of  which  he  curiouily  ftiews  with  leaves,  renderyig  it  clean  and  comfortibSe. 
The  winter  never  furprifes  thefe  nnimak  before  their  bufinefs  it  completed )  for  their 
IkOttfea  are  generally  finiihed  by  the  laft  of  September,  and  thoir  ftode  of  provifions  laid 
fn,  which  con&fts  of  fmall  pieces  of  woodj  difpofed  ia  fuch  manner  aa  to  prefer vc  ica 
IDoifture.    Mcrft*s  Amtrkan  Ceogrephy. 

New 
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New  England  was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Noncbnformifts, 
vrho  fled  from  the  opprcfllve  government  of  Charles  L    . 

a.  N£W  YORK9  350  miles  long,  and  300  broad ;  between 
40  and  46  deg.  N.  lat.  and  72  and  76  deg«  W.  Ion.  It  was  for 
feme  time  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Niw 
Hal/and.  It  was  ceded  to  England  at  the  peace  of  Breda,  i^7» 
and  got  its  prefent  name  from  the  then  Duke  of  York.  This 
province  includes  the  ifland  of  Niw  Tork,  1 2  miles  long  and  3 
broad}  L^ng  IJlatidy  about  140  miles  long  and  12  broad}  and 
Sifften  Ifland  *. 

The  principal  towns  are,  NEW  YORK,  40^  40'  N.  lat,  and 
74  deg.  W.  Ion.}  and  about  150  miles  above  it,  on  Hudfon*s 
fiver,  Alba  NT}  north  from  which  is  Saratoga  f. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  George,  which  communis 
catea  with  Lake  Champlain,  flood  the  Fort  Ticonderoga^ 

The  chief  cape  is  Sandy  Hooky  near  New  York,  at  the  entrance 
ol  I^ariton  river. 

3.  NEW  JERSEY,  160  miles  long,  and  60  broad;  between 
l^i^dfon's  river  and  the  Delaware.    It  was  given  by  .Charles  lU 

*  The  SuuiJ,  which  feparates  Long  Ifltod  from  the  main  land,  is  from  three  ts 
twenty. five  noUea  broad.  Near  (he  well  end  ot'  it,  about  eight  mUes  eaftward  of  Newu 
York  city,  ia  the  celebrated  ftrait,  called  Hell-gatt,  remarkable  for  \ta  whirlpooli^ 
which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain  times  o(the  tide,  occaftoned  by  the  nar- 
fovnefi  and  crookednefa  of  the  pafs,  and  %  bed  of  rocks  which  extend  quite  acrofs  it. 
A  ikilful  piloty  howeveri  iMf  with  fafety  conduct  a  fliip  of  any  burden  through  thii 
firait  with  the  tjde>  or  at  ftill  water  with  a  fair  wind.— Vork  bay,  which  is  nine  milet 
long  and  four  broad,  fpreads  to  the  fou'hward  before  the  ciry  of  New-Yoik.  It  is 
fsnned  by  the  confluence  of  the  Eaft  and  Hudfon's  rfven,  and  embofoms  feveral  fmalt 
idandSy  of  which  Governor'' s  ifiand  is  the  princi|jal,  It  communicates  with  the  oceaa 
through  the  NarrotoSf  between  Staten  and  Ijoag  iflands,  which  are  fearcely  two  miles 
wide.  The  paHage  up  to  New- York  from  S^ndy-Hook  is  faff,  and  not  above  tvyeotj 
SiiJca  in  length.    The  common  navigation  is  beiweea  the  cart  and  weft  banks,  in  about 

za  feet  water.  There  is  a  light-boo fe  at  Sandy- Hook  on  Jerfey  (hore. HUDSON > 

fiver  is  one  of  the  fioeft  and  largefl  rivers  in  the  irniced  States.  It  rifes  in  the  moun* 
tainous  country  between  the  takes  Ontario  and  Champlain.  The  length  of  irs  couila 
is  about  250  miles.  The  bed  of  this  river,  which  is  deep  and  fmooth  to  an  aftonifli. 
ing  diftance,  through  a  hilly,  rocky  country,  and  even  through  ridges  of  fome  o(  cli^ 
higheft  mountains  in  the  United  States,  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  f^me  mighty 
confulfion  in  nature.  The  tide  flows  a  few  miles  above  Albany,  which  is  i6o  miieii 
iron  New- York.  It  is  navigable  for  floopa  of  So  tons  to  Albany,  and  to  HUDSON, 
(which  i|  a  town  of  iate  origin,  130  noiles  from  New.York,)  for  veHTels  of  any  fis^ 
About  fixty  miles  above  New.  York  the  water  becomes  firc{h.«-In  the  interior  part  of 
»e  country  there  is  a  lake  called  Salt  Lake,  becaufe  Arongly  impregnated  with  fa- 
^ise  particles,  irom  which  the  Indians  maktf  tlleir  fait.  It  empties  intoSiNSCA 
r|ver,  which  runs  into  Lake  Ontario. 

•f  Near  thi<>  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  furrendered  to  the  Americans  unde^ 
Oeooial  Oatecj  on  ;he  lytb  of  October  1777,  which  gave  cccifion  to  the  treaty  with 

to 
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to  his  brother  James  Duke  of  Tork,  who  fold  it  to  Lord  Berkley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret ;  the  latter  of  whom  haring  lands  in 
the  ifland  of  Jerfe^r  in  Europe,  gave  this  province  that  name. 
Chief  towns,  Burlington^  Perth^Amboyf  Trenlon^  and  Prince^ 
towfif  where  there  is  a  coHege,  which  was  erefted  1745. 

4.  PENNSYLVANIA,  300  miles  long,  and  240  broad  5 
between  33  and  44  deg.  N.  lat.  and  74  and  81  deg.  W.  Ion.  It 
has  its  name  from  William  Penn^  a  Quaker,  who  firft  fettled  a 
colony  in  it  in  the  reign  of  Charlts  II.  and  inftituted  the 
wifeft  laws  for  its  regulation,  a.  1682.  He  founded  the  city 
PHILADELPHIA  on  the  Delaware,  ico  miles  from  the  fea, 
which  is  now  the  fined  city  in  America.  It  has  the  Schuyl- 
kill on  the  fouth,  which  is  alfo  a  navigable  river.  Canals  run 
along  all  the  ftreets,  which  communicate  with  both  rivers* 
Other  places  of  note  are,  Germantown^  Cbtjler^  Oxford^  Rad^ 
nor,  &c« 

5.  MARYLAND,  about  140  miles  long,  and  130  broad  ^ 
between  75  and  80  deg.  W.  Ion.  and  35  and  40  deg.  N.  lat. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Chefapeak  Bay,  whidi 
nins  up  the  country  300  miles,  about  eighteen  miles  broad  for 
a  confiiderable  way,  and  feven  where  narrowed.  At  the  bottom 
of  it  arc  Cape  Charles  on  the  north,  and  Gape  Henry  on  the 
fouth,  near  the  mouth  of  James  River. 

This  country  was  reckoned  {^.irt  of  Virginia  till  1632,  when 
it  was  granted  by  Charles  L  to  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholiCy  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  It  was  named  Maryland^ 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Mary,  Charles's  Queen*  Its  chief  town 
is  Annap6lis* 

6*  VIRGINIA,  750  miles  long^  and  240  broad;  between 
36  and  40  deg.  N«  lat.  and  75  and  90  deg.  W.  Ion.  feparatcd  from 
Maryland  by  the  river  Patowmac  or  Patomack.  This  country 
was  firft  fettled  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  called  it  Virginia, 
in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  which  name  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  coail  of  North  America.  Its  principal  article 
of  commerce  is  tobacco.  The  places  of  note  are,  Willi  Alls* 
PURG,  Norfolk,  James  Town,  and  York  Town,  where  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  his  army  furrendered  to  the  united  forces  of 
France  and  Americti,  commanded  by  General  Wafhington,  19th 
OSober  1 781.  On  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Patomack  river, 
Alexandria  ;  nine  miles  below  which  is  Mount  Vernon, 
the  feat  of  General  Wa&ington^  on  the  fame  river  ^  where  it 
is  two  nxiles  wide,  and  about  280  miles  from  the  fea, 

8  There 
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There  18  a  fertile  traft  of  country  weft  from  Virginia,  latelf 

fettled,  called  KENTUCKY,  from  a  river  which  runs  into  the 

Ohio  \  extending  2$o  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth,  from 

36^  30^  to  39^  30'  N.  lat.     The  chief  towns  are  Lexington  and 

'JLeefiown. 

7.  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROUNA,  and 
GEORGIA,  700  miles  long,  and  380  broad ;  between  30  and 
37  deg.  N.  lat.  and  76  and  91  deg.  W.  Ion.  There  is  no  town 
of  confequence  in  North  Carolina.  CH  ARLESTOWN  is  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Savannah  of  Georgia.  The 
ftaple  commodities  are,  rice,  indigo,  and  the  produce  of  the 
pine,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 

There  is  a  very  large  trail  of  country,  called  the  WESTERN 
TERRITORY,  extending  from  the  river  OHIO,  north-weft, 
along  the  Mifliffippi,  all  the  way  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods» 
where  the  Americans  have  been  for  fome  years  eftablifliing  fet* 
tlements,  which,  from  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  many 
natural  advantages  it  contains,  promifes  in  time  to  become  a 
great  (late.  Here  are  found  in  various  places,  coal-mines,  falt- 
fprings,  inexhauilible  quarries  of  free  (tone,  lime,  clay,  &c.  i 
fome  rich  mines  of  lead,  and  one  of  (ilver. 

SPANISH  NORTH  AMERICA  comprehends, 

1.  EAST  and  WEST  FLORIDA,  500  miles  long,  and  440 
broad ;  between  25  and  32  deg.  N.  lat.  and  81  and  91  deg.  W. 
long.  Tlie  capital  of  the  former  is  St.  Augujline^  and  of  the 
latter,  Penfacola, 

2.  LOUISIANA,  an  immenfe  country,  along  the  banks  of 
the  MiiCflippi,  the  limits  of  which  are  undetermined.  Theonlv 
place  of  note  is  the  fmall  town  New  Orleans^  near  the  mouta 
of  the  Mi(ri(rippi. 

3.  NEW  MEXICO,  and  CALIFORNIA,  2000  miks  long, 
and  1600  broad;  between  23  and  43  deg.  N.  lat.  and  94  and 
126  deg.  W.  Ion.  The  capital  of  the  former  is  oanta  Fe,  and 
of  the  latter  St.  Juan.  The  country  north  of  this  is  quite  un- 
known. 

4.  OLD  MEXICO  *  or  NEW  SP^N,  2000  miles  long,  and 
600  in  its  greated  breadth;  between  8  and  30  deg.  N.  lat.  and 

83  and 

•  Manners  aifi  Customs  0^r^«  NAtXTEx  ^Msxrco  0«^  p£ftu. 

The  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  particuhrly  th^  I:itt?r,  had  made  confidcrable. 
f  r^greA  in  clviiizatlooy  compared  to  the  rutie  tnbes  of  America,  but' were  Hill  vaftly 

interior 
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S3  and  1 10  dirg.  W.  Ion.  Its  capital,  MEXICO,  fituite  in  Ae 
centre  of  a  lake,  carries  on  a  trade  with  Europe,  by  La  Vbri 
Cruz,  and  with  the  Elft  Indies  and  South  America,  by  Aca* 
PULCO.  The  principal  commodities  are,  the  cocoa  or  cacao  nut, 
cochineal,  gold  and  filver,  and  precious  ftoncs. 
^  Tic 


ittlerior  to  tbe  pol^flied  nations  of  the  ancient  cohtincot.  They  were  botb  totiOy 
vvacquainted  with  the  ufeful  nictalSy  and  had  taaied  few  of  the  inferior  aniiaaii. 
The  Mexicans  only  reared  daclcs,  turkcyi>  a  fpecifs  of  AmII  dog»9  and  labbib,  btt 
Ibd  jnade  no  attempt  to  fubdue  the  more  robutk  animaU.  The  Peranans  had  tauak 
llie  L/ama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their  country,  of  a  forna  which  bean  fome  vefcs- 
blance  Co  a  deer,  and  fome  to  a  camel ;  of  a  fiae  fomewhat  larger  than  a  fiieep.  Iti 
wool  fiirnidied  them  mth  clothing,  and  its  Sefh  ferved  them  for  food.  It  watevca 
employed  as  a  bcall  of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate  load  wich  much  patkaoe  nti 
docility. 

The  goTerninent  of  Mcaico  was  an  eledive  monarchy.  Mcntesuma  was  iaid  ts  be 
the  ninth  who  had  fwayed  the  fceptre.  The  rights  of  private  pro^terty  were  afcertaiod, 
aad  a  diverfity  of  ranks  eliabliihed  fimiiar  to  what  piet ailed  in  the  teudal  fiatesofthe 
•Id  world.  The  choice  of  the  monarch  feems  originally  to  have  been  veftcd  ib  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility^  but  ^as  aften^'ards  committed  to  fix  eledors,  who  geoe- 
rally  chofe  feme  relation  of  the  former  fovereign.  The  authority  of  the  mon^cby  li* 
thoi  gh  limited,  was  cxtcnfive.  HIk  palace  was  magnificent,  and  his  court  fpkatiid. 
His  fubje^ls  approached  him  with  the  moft  fubmiflive  reverence  :  rhey  durft  not  liit 
their  eyes  from  the  ground  before  him,  nor  look  him  In  the  fice.  The  pef^le  vet 
obliged  to  (hew  a  fimiiar  refpe^  to  the  nobieSf  although  in  a  itfs  degree.  Joftke  '» 
faid  to  have  been  adminifteinl  with  equity.  1  axes  were  impofed  according  to  eis- 
hliflied  rules,  on  'and,  on  the  acquifitions  of  induflry,  and  upon  commodities  of  e«ciy 
kind  expofed  to  fy\e  in  the  public  markets.  As  the  ufe  of  money  was  unknownj  lU 
the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind.  I'hus  the  natural  produ£ltons  of  ail  the  different  fr^ 
winces  in  tbe  empire,  a:id  roanufadures  of  every  kind,  were  colle£ted  in  tbcpublk 
ftorehoofe^ ;  whence  ihe  Emperor  fupplied  his  numerous  attendants  in  time  of  peace, 
and  his  armies  in  time  of  war.  Thofe  who  had  no  property  were  bound  10  the  per- 
formance of  various  fcrvices.  In  place  of  money,  the  Mexicans  made  ufe  of  cacao* 
nuts  as  a  dandaxd  of  value  in  buying  or  felling  commodities  of  fmall  price  {  beuofe 
chocolate,  which  is  made  of  thefe  nuts,  was  the  favourite  drink  of  perfoss  of  lU 
tasks. 

Tbe  Mexicans  had  made  coofiderable  progrefs  in  the  imp:ovemenis  of  police,  ttd 
alfo  in  the  arts.  They  had  public  couriers  Rationed  at  proper  intervals,  to  coavty 
intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  an  inftitotion  which  wu  not  it 
Chat  petio^  introduced  into  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  They  reprefbited  men,  anuEsIs, 
«ad  other  nbjcds,  by  fuch  a  liifpofition  of  various  coloured  feathcrS|  as  is  laid  n 
have  produced  all  the  eft'eds  of  light  and  /hade,  and  to  have  imitated  nature  vitii 
truth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  are  defcribcd  as  haviog  ben 
BO  lefs  curious.  But  no  fpectmcns  exift  which  anfwcr  to  ihefe  defcriptions.  The  ffloft 
wonderful  invention  of  the  Mexicans  was  thtir  prefcrvirtg  the  memory  of  pift  cveats* 
»nd  conveying  intelligence  of  trifffa^lions  from  a  diftancr,  by  painting  objeds  and 
figures  on  white  doth.  In  this  manner  thesmbnlTadors  of  Montezuma  notified  to  him 
tbe  arrival  of  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards.  The  neareit  approach,  however,  which  tky 
had  made  10  the  difcovcry  ot  letter?,  was  their  reprefenting  numbers  by  artificial  invkt* 
The  figute  of  a  circle  dcnoteJ  unit,  and  in  fmall  numbers  the  computation  wstmide 
by  repeating  it.  Larger  numbers  were  evprefTed  by  a  peculiar  mark,  and  they  had  fuch 
at  marked  all  integral  numbers  from  twenty  to  eight  tboufand  —-The  Mexicans  divided 
their  year  into  eighteen  mouibs,  each  confif^ing  of  twenty  da}  s,  amounting  in  all  Co  }60f 
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Tbe  empire  of  Mexico  w^s  fubdued  by  the  famous  F£R* 
NAND.6  CORTEZ,  who  was  fent  on  this  expedition  by  Ve^ 
Isfquf^^  governor  of  .Cuba*  15 19-  Cortez  landed  with  only 
60Q  men,  18  horfts>  and  a  few  field>pteces. 

The  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  fpread  univerfal  conftema* 
tion«  Their  fliips^  their  horfes,  their  iron  armour,  and  above 
all,  their  artillery,  made  the  natives  imagine  them  fomething 

moro 


and  added  i^nt  fmptmumtrarj  br  nK»p9  dayt,  at  duy  termed  them,  at  the  cod  of  the  year^ 
to  make  it  anfwer  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun*  On  chefiB  five  days  no  work  was  done,  no# 
any  facred  rite  perfonned  s  they  were  devoted  wholly  to  feftivity  and  paftime.— >The 
Mexicana  arc  (aid  to  have  had  a  great  number  of  citiea.  There  was  among  them  a 
feparation  of  profeflions,  and  particular  trades  were  carried  on  by  difierent  perfoas  ;  as^ 
that  of  tbe  mafon,  the  weaTer«thegoldfmith,  thepaioter,  Ac.  Each  was  regularly  io« 
ftruded  in  his  callings  and  to  it  alone  his  induitry  was  confined*  According  to  tha 
diftin^ioa  of  ranks  eftabliflicd  in  Mexico  tbe  great  body  of  the  people  was  in  a  moft 
homiliatiog  iiate,  A  confiderable  number  called  Maye^titty  nearly  refembled  in  con* 
dition  thofe  peafaats  io  £orppc»  who,  under  yarious  denominaciona^  were  confideredy 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  fyftero,  as  inOrumeots  of  labour  attached  to  th^ 
foil.  Others  were  reduced  to  the  loweft  form  of  fubjedion,  that  of  domeftic  fervitode^* 
and  felt  the  utmoA  rigour  of  that  wretched  ftate.  Even  thofe  confidered  as  freemen, 
were  treated  by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  fpecies.—- Tbe  nobles,  pof- 
lefled  of  ample  territoriesi  were  divided  into  various  clafTeSf  to  each  of  which  particular 
titles  of  honour  belonged.  SoBie  of  thefe  titles,  like  their  lands,  defcended  from  father 
to  fon  in  perpetual  fucceffioo.  Others  were  annexed. to  pariicuiar  offices,  or  confer* 
red  during  Itie  by  the  monarch,  as  marks  of  perfonal  didinAiun. 

From  riiefe  particulara,  one  ihould  im^ine  the  Mexicans  to  have  made  coefiderable 
progrefs  in  refinement ;  but  io  other  refpeds  they  differed  little  from  the  rndeft  tribea 
of  their  neighbours*  Like  them,  they  were  inceflantly  engaged  in  urar,  and  feem  tw 
have  been  prompted  to  bottility  by  ihe  fame  motives.  They  fought  to  gratify  their 
vengeance,  by  (bedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In  battle,  they  woe  chiefly  intent 
on  taking  prifoners,  and  it  was  by  the  number  of  thefe  that  they  efti mated  the  glory  of 
vidory.  No  captive  waa  ever  ranibmed  or  fpared.  All  were  fiicrificed  without  mercy^ 
and  their  flcih  devoured  with  tbe  fame  barbarous  joy,  as  among  the  fterccft  favages.  Or 
fome  occafions  it  rofe  to  even  wilder  excefles.  Their  principal  warriors  covered  them- 
fiel%es  with  the  ikins  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the  ftreets,  boafting  of 
their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemies.  This  ferocity  of  character  pre- 
vailed among  all  the  nations  of  New  Spain. -"-^^l  heir  funeral  rites  were  equalij 
bloody.  On  the  death  of  any  diftloguKhed  perfonage,  efpecially  of  tbe  Emf^cror,  a 
certain  number  of  his  attendants  were  feleded  to  attend  him  to  the  other  world,  and 
tboie  ttsfortunaie  vldims  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  famo 
tomb.  Their  gloomy  religious  notions  ferved  to  increafe  their  cruelty«    Tbeit 

iivinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance.  They  were  exhibited 
to  the  people  under  deteftable  forms,  which  created  horror.  The  figures  of  ferpents,  of 
tygers,  and  other  dcftruAivc  animals,  decoratei^heir  templet.  Fear  was  the  onlf 
principle  that  infpired  their  votaries.  Fails,  mordliiions,  and  penances,  all  rigid,  an^ 
many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appeafe 
the  wmth  of  their  gods,  and  tbe  Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars,  without 
fprbkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  BaC|  of  all  ofifetifigs,  b»- 
facrifi«c8  were  detmcd  Che  moft  acceptable* 

The 
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more  than  humafl*  G>rtez  having  got  admiffion  into  die  ct« 
pitali  which  is  faid  to  have  then  contained  tfo»ooo  fiauiriliesi 
had  the  boldnefs  and  addrefs  to  make  its  Emperor  MONTfr 
ZUMAy  t^e  mod  powerful  monarch  in  the  new  world,  a  pri« 
foner,  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  own  guards*  This  unhappy  Prince, 
being  afterwards  obliged  to  (hew  himfelf,  in  order  to  quell  an  in-* 
furrdSion  of  his  fubje£ls  againft  the  Spaniards,  was  wounded  on 

the 


The  empire  of  PERU  was  Taid  to  have  exifted  longer  than  that  of  Mexico.  The 
peruviana  kept  an  account  of  tioie,  together  with  a  rqsifter  of  (he  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  etch  province,  and  of  the  fevml  productions  colleded  there  for  public  ofe,  bj 
ancaaa  of  Icnota  on  cords  of  difTerent  colours,  called  QUIPOS.  *  Bv  the  various  coloars^ 
different  objefts  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot,  a  diftinA  number.  Tliis  mode  «ji 
greatly  inferior  to  the  paintings  and  fymbols,  or  ihe  ft  ffurt'Writhgf  zf  it  may  be  caUed, 
of  the  Mexiauis.  Hardly  any  of  thefe  quipoa  or  Knotted  cords  now  tcmaid.  Tlicy 
«cre  almoft  all  deftfoyed  by  the  Spaniih  conqueft,  and  the  civil  wars  fubfeqoent  to  H. 
Some  remnants  of  the  Mexican  paintings  ftill  exift,  although  not  fo  manv  aa  might  have 
been  expeAed.  The  Peruvians  afcribed  all  their  improvements  to  M  ANCO  CAPAC, 
called  the  INC  A,  and  his  confort  MAMA  OCOLLO,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
chiJdieo  of  the  Sun,  and  delivered  their  inftru£kiona  in  his  name,  and  by  hia  auihoricy* 
The  Inca  aflumed  not  only  the  charadcr  of  a  legiflator,  but  of  a  meflo^ger  firom  hc»« 
veo  t  hence,  his  precepts  wet  e  received  not  merely  as  the  injundions  of  a  foperiort  bat 
as  die  mandates  of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  held  to  be  (acred ',  and  u  order  to  frclme 
k  dtftind,  without  being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  lefs  noble  blood,  the  foos  of  Maaoa 
Capae  married  their  nwn  Sixers,  and  no  perfon  was  ever  admitted  to  the  thzotie,  wba 
could  not  claim  it  by  fuch  a  pore  defcent.  To  thofe  CHti.DaxN  or  trk  Sun,  fm 
that  was  the  appellation  bellowed  upon  all  the  cffspring  of  the  firft  Inca,  the  people 
looked  up  with  the  reverence  due  to  beings  of  a  fuperior  order.  They  were  deemed  is 
be  under  the  immediate  prote£tion  of  tlie  Deiry,  from  whom  they  ifTued,  atid  by  hia 
tvery  order  of  tbe  reigning  Inca  was  fuppoTed  to  be  di^Uted.  TMs  perfuafion  tea- 
dered  the  power  of  the  Inca  very  abfolute,  and  every  crime  committed  againft  him  was 
puniAed  capitally.  The  fyftem  of  fuperiHtion  on  which  the  Incas  founded  their  pre- 
tenfiona  to  luch  high  authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  diflferent  from  that  eftafaliibed 
among  the  Mexicans.  Manco  Capac  turned  the  veneration  of  hia  followers  entirdy  to* 
wards  natural  objeds.  The  Sun,  as  the  great  fource  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility,  at- 
ended  their  principal  homage.  The  moon  and  ftars,  aa  oo-operadng  with  him»  icceived 
liecoodary  honours.  They  offered  to  the^Sun  a  part  of  thofe  produdions  which  hU  senial 
warmth  bad  called  forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.  Tfa^ 
fiiciificed,  as  an  oblation  of  eratitude,  fome  of  the  animals  which  were  indebted  mhrs 
influence  for  oouriihnient.  They  prefented  to  him  choice  fpecimens  of  thole  works  of 
ingenuity,  which  his  light  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  the  Incas  never 
ftaioed  his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive,  that  their  beneficent  father, 
the  Sun,  woulS  be  delighted  with  fuch  horrid  viaims.  Thus,  the  national  charaacr 
•f  tbe  Peruvians  became  more  gentle  than  that  of  any  people  in  America.     This 


particularly  confpicuous  in  their  wm|s  they  fought,  not  like  favages,  to  deftroy  and  ex- 
terminate {  nor,  like  the  Mexicans,  m glut  blood-tbirfty  divinities  with  hunfsn  6ctifioea  ; 
they  conqueied  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the  vanquifliedy  and  to  diffisfe  the  kooww. 
ledge  of  their  own  inflitutions  and  arts*  Prifoners  feem  not^  have  been  ezpofed  to  the 
iafults  and  tortuaes,  which  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the  New  World.  The 
Incas  took'the  people  whcm  they  conquettd  under  their  pretedio»9  and  admitted  them 

to 
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llie  head  by  a  ftone  from  an  unknown  hand,  of  which  he  died  in 
a  few  days.  GUATIMOZIN,  his  nephew  and  fon-in-law,  was 
chofen  to  fucceed ;  who,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  being  entirely 
routed  and  made  prifoner  by  Cortes^  was  at  firfl  treated  by 

him 


ts  a  partJCipadon  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  original  fubje£ls.  The 
Idols  of  every  conqueied  province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  (empie 
at  Cuzco^  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  fuperior  ^o>f/cr  of  the  divinity, 
who  vvas  the  proce£tor  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treated  with  lenity^ 
and  inftrudled  in  the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  mafierSt  that  the  conqueror 
might  have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of  the  votaries  of  his  father  the 
Sun*  / 

The  lands  were  divided  into  three  ihares.  One^wa?  confecrated  to  the  Suo>  aq^ 
the  produ^  of  it  applied  to  the  building  of  temple?  and  other  religious  purpofes ;  the 
fecond  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  allotted  to  the  fervices  of  the  flate  ^  the  third 
and  largeft  ihare  was  referved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people,  among  whum  it  w»s 
parcelled  out,  and  divided  a-new  every  year,  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  num- 
ber, and  exigencies  of  each  family.  All  thofe  lands  were  cultivated  by  the 
joint  induftry  of  the  community.  The  people,  fummoned  by.  a  proper  officer, 
repaired  m  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  ufk,  while  fongs  and 
mufical  inftrumeots  cheered  them  to  their  labour— There  was  great  ineqttali(y  of  con- 
dition among  the  Peruviaas,  who  were  divided  into-  three  orders,  nobles,  lree-meo« 
and  ilaves. 

The  arts  were  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  improvement  in  Peru  tjian  in 
Mexico.  Agriculture  was  more  extenfive,  and  carried  on  with  greater  ikill.  Of 
courfe  there  was  greater  plenty  of  proviHons.  Tfie  Peruvians  enriched  the  foil  by 
manuring  It  w^th  the  dung  of  fea-fowl,  and  conveyed  a  regular  fupply  of  moiflure  to 
the  fields  by  artificial  canals.  The  ufe  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was  unknown.  They 
tamed  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  matrock  of  hard  wood  ^  and  both  fexes  joined  in 
performing  the  work.  Even  the  childien  of  the  6un  fet  an  example  of  indu/)ry,  by 
cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their  own  hands;  and  they  dignified  this  fuo^ioa 
by  calling  it  their  triumph  over  the  earth. 

The  houfes,  and  particularly  the  temples  of  the  Peruvians,  vftte  greatly  fuperior 
in  their  ftru^ure  to  any  thing  of  the  kir/d  in  America.  Many  monuments  of  them 
iflill  remain,  while  hardly  a  vedige  of  the  edifices  of  the  other  American  ftatrs  is  to  be 
feen.  Bat  the  nobleft  and  mod  ufeful  works  of  the  Incas,  were  two  public  roads  from 
Cusco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted  (tretch,  above  five  hundred  leagues* 
the  one  through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country,  the  other  through  the  plains 
on  the  fea-coa(>.  At  proper  didances,  Tamboi  or  (lorehuufts  weie  ereded  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  ^nca  and  his  attendants,  in  their  progrefs  through  hits  dominiona. 
Over  brooks  and  torrents,  which  roll  from  the  Andes  into  the  Weilern  ocean,  they 
conrrivcd  to  make  bridges  by  means  of  ftrong  Citbles,  which  they  fomed  by  twiitlng 
together  fome  of  the  pliable  withes  or  oxters,  with  which  their  country  abounds.  Six 
of  thefe  cables  they  firetclied  across  the  itream  paralel  to  one  another,  and  made  them 
faft  on  each  fide,  then  they  bound  them  firmly  together  by  interwraving  fmalier  ropet 
To  clofe  as  to  form  a  compafl  piece  of  net-work,  which,  being  covered  with  branchea 
of  trees  and  earth,  they  paffed  along  it  with  tolerable  fecurity.  Proper  perforis  were 
appointed  at  each  bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  al!i(t  paiTengers.  In  the  kvel 
country,  where  ihe  rivers  became  deep,  and  broad  and  ftill,  they  were  paiTed  in  Balxjs 
or  floats,  on  which  the  Peruvians  rdifed  a  maft  and  fpread  a  fail,  a  thing  never  at- 
tempted by  any  other  of  the  American  tribes,  who  were  totally  ignor;int  bath  of 
public  ways  and  bridges.— —The  Peruvians  were  alfo  more  ingenious  than  their 
iliighbours,  in  procuring  the  precious  meals.     They  obtained  gold  in  the  fame  man-- 
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hltn  with  humanity ;  but  upon  an  application  of  the  Spuiifli 
foldiers,  he  was  b^fely  fubjefled  to  the  torture,  together  witb 
his  chief  favouricey  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  difcofery  o( 
the  royal  treafares,  which  it  wat  fuppofed  tbey  had  concealed. 

Gaadmozm 

wa  with  the^  Mexican^^  by  fearcfaing  for  it  !n  tbe  channel t  of  riversi  or  wa&ug  tke 
Orth  in  which  pattidcs  of  it  were  contained.  But  in  order  to  procure  filTCC,  they 
hollowed  deep  caverni  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  fides  of  mountains,  uA  anpdtd 
fuch  veins  as  did  not  dip  fuddenly  below  their  reach.  They  bad  difcoveied  the  >t 
of  fmelting  and  refining  filver,  and  rtiany  of  the  utenfils  which  they  ofed  in  cgbowq 
nfe  were  made  of  6lveft  Sev^ri!  of  thefe  are  faid.to  ha^e  been  temarlcable  far  tbe 
Bfatnefs  of  their  worlcmanfliip,  but  moft  of  them  were  meked  down  by  the  iptm 
and  rapacious  conquerors  of  that  country.  Many  other  fpcdmens  of  the  is- 

genuity  of  the  Peruvians  have  been  dug  out  of  their  GuaeaSf  or  mooods  of  earJi 
with  which  they  covered  the  bodies  of  their  dead  ;  fuch  as  mirrors  of  vanoos  diioei- 
ftons,  made  of  hard  (hining  t^oncs  highly  poliibed ;  vcflels  of  earthen  ware  of  £f 
,  ferent  forms;  hatchets,  and  other  inArumcnts,  fome  deftined  for  war  and  otbeiifo 
labour.  Some  were  of  fliTit,  fome  of  copter,  hardened  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  aoos- 
known  prcccfs,  as  to  fopply  the  place  of  iron  on  fevera]  occafiona.  Thefe,  ho«evff» 
were  but  tew,  and  little  ufed 

Although  the  Peruvians  evceiled  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  Amcticaattiks. 
in  the  arts  of  peuce,  yet  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  warlike  coorage.  Tb 
greater  part  of  the  rude  natioiM  of  America  cppofed  their  invaders  with'  nndases^ 
ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or  fuccefs.  The  Mexicans  maintained  ^ 
ftruggle  in  Sefcncs  of  their  liberties  with  fuch  perfevering  fbitltude,  thatrts»* 
with  difliculty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them.  Peru  was  fubdocd  at  «^' 
and  alonoft  without  refiftance;  aiid  the  moft  favourable  opportunities  of  re{aEr>a( 
their  freedom,  and  of  croHiing  their  oppreifors,  were  loft  through  the  timidic;  of  c^ 
people.  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and  deprefled  ^an  aajpeep^ 
hi  America.— .^There  are  alfo  Ibme  other  clrcumftances  in  which  thePetaiiasi 
wer^  inferior  to  the  Mexicans.  They  had  no  cities,  except  Cuaeo.  t^ 
where  elfe,  the  people  lived  moftly  in  detached  habitations,  difperfed  over  ^ 
country,  or,  at  the  uCmoft,  fettled  together  in  fmall  villages.  In  coofe^acs 
of  this,  the  different  trades  and  profeHions  were  not  fo  completely  feparared  a 
Peru  as  in  Mexico,  ard  there  was  much  iefs  commercial  intercourie  among  d*^ 
habitants. 

The  Peruvians,  notwithftanding  their  character  for  gentlenefs  iii  general,  bad  |^ 
cruel  cuftom,  upon  the  death  of  their  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  perfoos,  of  pstsi? 
to  death  a  confiderabie  number  of  their  attendants,  and  interring  chem  aroud  '^'' 
guacas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  wosld  with  their  forooer  dignity,  sad  be 
ferved  with  the  fame  refpeA.  On  the  death  of  Huena  Capac^  the  moft  poweiai  ^r 
their  monarchs,  above  a  thoufand  vidtims  were  doomed  to  accoinpany  him  to  ^ 
tomb.— —In  one  particular  the  Peruvians  appear  to  have  been  more  barbaroot tbtf 
the  moft  rude  tribes.  Thofigh  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire  in  preparing  na^ 
and  other  vegetabies  for  food,  they  devoured  both  fleih  and  fsfli  perfe^ly  r*** 
and  aftoniihed  the  Spaniards  with  a  prafltco  repugnant  to  tEfe  ideat  of  all  driTtn^ 
people. 

Mexico  and  Peru,  and  all  the  orher  Spaniih  dominjons  in  America,  tx.  xfh^ 
by  viceroys  or  governors  fent  from  Spain,  who  poHefs  fupteme  auibofitr»  ^ 
live  in  great  fplendour.  Their  courts  are  formed  upQn  the  model  of  that  t 
Madrid,  with  horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfehold  regularly  eftabfiihed,  B«in<- 
,  rous  attendants,  and  enfigns  of  command,  difplaying  fuch  magnificenoe,  as  bsdi;f 
rttaint  the  appearance  of  delegated  authority*    There  ufed  to  be  only  two  feprs' 
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Guattmozin  bore  whaterer  the  refioed  crueltj  of  his  tormeotors 
could  infli£l,  with  the  invincibie  fortitude  of  an  Ameriican 
Warrior.  His  fellow  fuffcrer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the 
anguiihi   turned  a  dejefled  eye  towards  bis  mailer,   which 

feemed 


governors,  the  vkeroy  of  New  Spam,  who'reiided  st  Mexico)  ind  ofPefu,  who  it* 
fided  ac  Lima.  The  former  governed  all  the  SpaoiOi  provinces  in  North  America^ 
and  the  Utter  thofe  in  South  America.  But  each  of  thefe  governments  havi'^g  been 
foond  too  extenfivQ  for  the  fupetinteodance  of  one  man,  a 'third  viceroyalty  hat  bees 
e(Vabli(hed  in  the  prefent  century^  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Nevr 
Granada,  the  jurifdiflion  of  which  CKtends  over  the  whole  kngdom  of  Terra 
Firma  and  the  province  of  Quito.  A  fourth  viceroyalty  was  clreAed,  a.  17769 
to  which  are  fubjcdted  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  ia  I'lata,  Buenos  Ayres^  Pa  ^gu^y, 
Potofi,  ftc.  The  viceroys  appoint  varioiis  officers  under  them.  'Ju()ice  is 
adffliniftered  by  certain  courts  ox . tribunals,  called  AUDIENCES,  whofe  fentences 
^retinal  in  ordinary  litigations)  bat  in  caufes  of  great  importance,  their  Qecifiont 
are  fubjcdl  to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  b«fjre  the  royal  council  ot 
the  Indies  in  Spain,  in  which  is  vefted  the  fupreme  government  of  all  the  Spaniih 
dominions  in  Americai  As  the  king  is  fuppofcd  to  be  always  nrefent  in  ihif  cooncil^ 
its  meetings  are  held  in  the  place  where  he  refides.  .——As  iClie  Spaoifli  viceroys  art 
invefted  with  fo  great  authority^  their  power  is  commonly  limited  to  a  ^ew 
jears. 

By  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ftill  more  by  their  uawife  policy,  th^  . 
number  of  the  ancient  inhabitanu  in  their  American  provinces  was  roiferaBIy 
xeduced :  and  this  depopulation  was  ftill  farther  iocreafed  by  famine,  and  bj 
the  introduction  of  the  fipall-pox,  a  malady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely 
/atal  to  the  natives.  In  the  iHaods,  and  along  the  continent  from  the  Gulf 
•f  Trinidad  or  Orinoco,  to  the  confines  of  Mexico,  feveral  tribrs  were,  by 
cruelty  and  oppreHion,  altogether  extinguiihed.  Pradtfat  regulations  have  iince 
been  made  for  the  protedlion  of  the  natives ;  but  it  will  require  a  long  time 
to  teftore  to  thofe  countries  their  former  ilate  of  population.  The  number 
of  Spaniards  fettled  in  America  was,  for  a  confiderable  time,  but  fmalU 
About  fixty  years  after  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  there  were  not  above 
fifteen  thouiand  in  all  the  provinces.  The  property  of  the  colonirs  being  en^rofled 
by  a  few  lodividuaU,  c  liefly  by  the  defcendants  of  the  conquerors,  who  each  of  theiii 
poOefTed  large  tra£U  of  country ;  and  the  impofitioo  of  church  tithes,  which  uni- 
▼erfally  took  place,  together  with  other  taxes,  were  very  unfavourable  to  popula- 
tton.  The  principal  objeds  of  the  Spani(h  monarchs  was,  to  fecure  the  produc*  ' 
tions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  any  intercourfe 
with  foreign  nations.  Even  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  one  colony  with  another^ 
was  either  abfblutely  prohibited,  or  limited  by  many  jealous  reftrl£lions.  All 
chat  America  yields  flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain  }  all  that  it  confumes  muft 
iflue  from  the'm.  No  foreigner  can  enter  its  colonies  without  expre<s  permif> 
fion  }  no  veflel  of  any  foreign  nation  is  received  into  their  harbours;  and  the 
pains  of  deathi  with  conAfcation  of  moveables,  are  denounced  again!)  every  in.* 
kabitaot  who  prefumes  to  trade  with  them.  This  commercial  dependence  of 
diftant  colonies  on  the  mither  country,  which  the  Spaniards  firft  introduced,  is 
without  example  in  the  hiltory  of  ancient  nations^  among  whom  colonies  were 
cither  migrations,  which  ferved  to  difburden  a  ftate  of  iu  iupernumsrary  inhabitants, 
or  military  detachments,  ftationcd  as  garrifons  in  a  conquer^  province.  5pain» 
by  a  jealous  govaroment,  and  by  the  band  of  power,  has  now  for  neat 
three  centuries  maintained  its  dominion  over  a  tra^  of  territory  more  extendve 
Chan  ever  was  poilkflcd  by  any  ftate  at  fo  great  a  diftanca  from  the  mother 
country* 
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feemed  to  implore  pisrmtflion  to  reTcal  all  that  be  knew.    Bat 
the  high-fpirited  monarch,  darting  on  htm  a  look  of  aatkoiity, 
mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his  weaknefs,  by  afking,  *<  Am  1 
now  rcpofing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?"   Overawed  by  the  re- 
proach, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Spaniib  provincei   of  America  may  be  divided  tot* 
tivecUdea.— >i.  The  Sfmnlardt  from  Eoropet  called  CAa^tones,  who  pofTcis  all  the 
pffices  of  truft  aivd  power,  and  confequently  bold  the  firft  rank»  which  increafet  their 
natural  haughtiness  of  charaAer««-2.    The    defcendants  of  Europeaot  fettled    in 
America,  called  CrecleSf  who  are  faid  to  be  enervated  by  lozory^  and  dcbafed  by 
fuperftition.— 3.  The  offspring  either  of  an  European  and  a  Ncgroe^  or  of  an  Euro- 
pean and  an  Indian,  the  former  called  IffiiUttoes,  the  latter  Mefitsm ;  of  whom  tfaolc 
of  the  firft  generation  are  confiderrd  and  treated  as  Indians  and  Negioes ;  bat  in  the 
third  defcent,  the  chara^rifttc  hue  of  the  former  difappears  {  and  in  the  fifth*  tke 
deeper  tint  of  the  latter  ia  fo  entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  diAingoiihed 
from  Europeans,  and  become  entitled  to  all  their  privBeges.    It  is  chiefty  by  this  mked 
race,  whofe  frame  is  remarkably  robuft  and  hardy,  that  the  methanic  arts  are  cmied 
on,    and  other  »€tivt  functions  in  fociety  are  difchargcdi  which  the  two  higher 
clafles  of  ciritcns,  from  pride  or  from  indolence^  diCdain  to  exercife.— 4..  AS^ffaia 
ftom   Africa,    chicAyi  employed   in  domeftic   ^rrice,    who   fxm  a  principal   pait 
in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  arc  cheriflied  and  careffeid  by  thdr  fuperiorSy  IB  whofe 
van. ty  and  pfeafores  they  are  equally  fubfervient.     Their  drefs  and  appeanoce  aic 
hardly  lefs  fplendid  than  that  of  their  mafters^  whofe  manneis  they  imitate^  and 
whoie  paflions  they  imbibe.     Elevated  by  this  difVin^ion,  they  have  afliimed  fvcha 
tone  of  fuperiority  over  the  Indians,  and  treat  them  with  fuch  iofolence  and  feom, 
that  the  antipathy  between  the  two  races  has  become  implacable.    The  laws  have  in- 
duftrioafly  fomented  this  averfion^  and,  by  motl  rig'^roos  injundions,  have  CBdea> 
iroured  co  prevent  erery  interconrfe  that  might  foim  a  bsnd  of  union  between  theai> 
Thus,  by  an  artful  policy,  the  Spaniards  derive  ftrength  fsom  that  circumflaaoe  m 
populiition,  which  is  the  weaknefs  of  other  European  colonies,  and  have  fecurod  as 
l^ociates  and  defenders,  thofe  very  peifons,  who  dfewhere  are  objcAs  of  jealoofy  aed 
terror.      •  ■  S»  T^  Indians  form  the  laft  and  moft  depreHed  order  of  men  in  the  coan« 
try  which  belonged  to  their  anceftort.     By  the  rf  gulations  of  Charles  V.  154s,  the 
Indians  were  confidered  as  flaves,  to  whofe  fervice  the  Spaniards  had  obtaiaied  a  fv^ 
right  by  conqueft.     They  were  reckoned  to  be  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  both  with  icfpcft 
'to  the  powrrs  of  mind  and  body,  and  therefore  Were  treated  with  a  degree  of  Indigsaicy 
as  well  as  cruelty,  the  detail  tff  which  is  fiiocking  to  humanity.     Thefe  regulmons 
have  fince  been  abrogated  ;  and  the  Indiana  admitted  into  the  rank  of  freemen.     At 
the  fame  time,  a  cnpiiation  Ux  was  impofrd  on  every  male  from  the  age  of  eightaeo  to 
fifty,  and  certain  fcrvices  exaded,  particularly  that  of  working  in.theminea. 
Indiana  who  live  in  the  principal  towns  are  entirely  fubjeA  to  the  Spaniih  laws' 
natgiitrates ;  bur  in  their  own  v'llages,  they  are  governed  by  Caxiqoes,  fome  of  wl 
•  are  the  defcendants  of  their  ancient  chiefs,  others  are  named  by  the  Spaoifli  Ytceroya* 
Although  the  tax  be  moderate,  and  tlie  Indians  can  only  be  called  out  to  work  alter^ 
nately  in  divifions,  termed  Aff/tfx,  not  exceeding  the  feventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  ta 
any  diAii£l,  yet  grievous  oppreffions  are  often  ezerciied.    This  however  is  not  gencraL 
,  In  many  places  the  Indians  are  now  treated  With  gentlenefs,  and  enjoy  not  only  caiby 
but  affluence.    Little  progrefs  has  been  made  in  converting  them  to  Chriftianity.    The 
fame  fu perdition  and  number  of  monaAic  inftitutioAs  prevail  in  the  Spaniih  lettlc* 
mcnts  of  America,  as  in  the  mother  country,  and  are  produAive  of  (Hll  more  perni- 
'  cious  effects.  'Many  of  the  Spaniih  cities  in  America  are  now  become  populous  and 
^  flourilhing.     Mexico  is  fuppofed  to  contain  above  150,000  inhdbitants  ;*  Paehla  dt  it 
,  jingtJesy  60,0005   Lima,  54>oC'0  j    Carthaierta^  25,000;    Ptfa^,  25,000;  Gmsif^ 
'  Uxaray  30,000;  Popajan,  2o,doo;    ^uya^Uy  from  1 6  to  20,oco ;  Ckaxa,  be- 
tween 2  5  and  30,000  }  &c* 
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preachy  he  perfe?ered  in  his  dutifal  filencey  and  expiftd.  Cor- 
tes, afhamed  of  a  fcene  fo  horrid,  refcued  the  royal  vi£iim  from 
the  hands  of  his  torturers ;  but  fome  time  after,  on  pretence  of 
a  confpiracy,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  together  with  two  of 
his  principal  caziques  or  noblemen. 

SOUTH 


The  quantity  of  gold  a-d  filver  found  in  the  mountaiof  of  the  New  World  aftooidi- 
ed  cbe.inkabiUDtt  of  Europe,  who  had  formerly  been  very  fcantjly  fupplied  with  the 
precious  meuls  from  the  mines  of  the  ancient  bcmifpherc.     The  furo  regularly  ea* 
tered  in  the  ports  of  Spain  is  equal  in  value  to  four  millions  StetUng  annually,  reckon- 
ing at  a  medium  from  the  year  149a,  in  which  America  was  difcoveied  ;.  which,  in 
300  yearly  amounts  to  twelve  hundred  millions.     Spaniih  wrirers  affirm,  that, as 
much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  the  fum,  in  confideration  of  the  treasure  extraded 
from  the  mines  without  paying  duty  to  the  king*    But  this  influx  of  money,  inftead 
•f  bqjng  advantageous,  proved  very  hurtful  to  Spain*     The  lage  of  emigrating  to  the 
New  World  drained  Jc  of  inhabitants^  and  the  vaft  accumulation  of  adventitious 
wealthy  difcouragcd  agriculture,  manufa£Sures,  and  commerce,  the  only  fourcea  of 
teal  opulence.     The  long  wars  of  Philip  II.  and  the  impolitic  bigotry  of  bis  fuc« 
ceflbr,  w)iich  expelled*  near  one  million  of  his  mod  indullrious  fubjeds,  (the  Moors,) 
a.  161 1»  ferved  to  aggravate  tbe(e  evils.    <<  Early  in  the  feventeenth  century,  Spain 
felt  fucb  a  diminution  in  the  number  oi  her  people,  that,  from  inability  to  recruit 
her  armies,  flie  was  obliged  to  contra^  her  operations.    Her  flourishing  msnufa^uret 
were  fallen  into  d^cay.     Her  fleets,  which  )iMd  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were 
ruined.     Her  eatenflve  foreign  commerce  was  loft.     The  trade  between  different 
parts  of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted  ;  and  the  flvps  which  attempted  to  carry 
It  on  were  taken  and  plundeied  hy  enemies,  which  flie  once  defpifed  (the  Dutch). 
Even  agriculture,  the  primary  objed  of  induflry  in  every  profperous  flate,  was  neg- 
le^ed,  and  one  of  the  moft  fertile  coontries  in  Europe,  hardly  raifed  what  wa*  fuf- 
£cient  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabitants.**    Dr,  RohertfoM^t  hifl»rt  ofjimtrkd^ 

vol,  ill.  p,  362.  S«<p Thus  Spain,  thinned  of  people  and  void  of  induftry,  was 

no  longer  able  to  fupply  her  colonies  with  the  articles  which  they  wanted  ;  (o  that, 
notwichftanding  her  fevere  prohibitions  againft  a  contraband  trade,  which  ftill  remain 
unrepealed,  {he  was  obliged  to  wink  at  her  merchants  introducing  into  lier  co- 
lonic the  manufadlures  of  England,  the  Low  Coontries,  of  Italy  and  Franee,  as  their 
own  property.  *'  In  a  /hort  time  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  commodities  exported  to 
America  was  of  Spaniih  growth  or  fifrric.  All  the  reft  was  the  property  of  foreigo 
merchants,  though-  entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards*  The  treafures  of  the  New 
World  may  be  faid  henceforward  not  to  belong  to  Spain.  Before  it  reached  Europe  it 
was  anticipated  as  the  price  of  goods  purchafed  from  fbreignen.  That  wealth  which, 
by  an  internal  circulation,  ftould  have  fpread  through  each  vein  of  induftry,  and 
have  conveyed  life  and  activity  to  every  branch  of  maoufadure,  flowed  out  of  the 
kingdom  with  fuch  a  rapid  courfe,  as  neither  enriched  nor  animated  it.  On  tl|e  other 
hanJ,  the  artifans  of  other  nations,  encouraged  by  this  quick  fale  of  their  commodi* 
ties,  improved  fo  much  in  (kill  and  induftry,  as  to  be  able  to  afibrd  them  at  a  rate 
fo  low,  that  the  manufa^ures  of  Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with  theirs  either  in 
quality  or  cbeapnefs  of  work,  were  Hill  farther  deprefled.  This  deftruAive  com* 
merce  drained  oflf  the  riches  of  the  nation  fafter  and  more  completely  than  even  the  ex* 
travagant  fchemcs  of  ambition  carried  on  by  its  oaonarchs.  Spain  was  fo  much  afto- 
nifli«d  and  ^iftrefled  at  beholding  her  American  treafures  vaoifh  almnft  as  loon  as  they 
were  imported,  thai  Philip  III.  unable  to  fupply  what  was  itquifite  in  circulatioa^ 
ifl^ied  an  edlA,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  riife  capper  money  to  a  value  in  ct^rrency 


7,1 6  South  America^ 

SOUTH  AMERICA  is  diTlded  into  the  foUowmg  pvts,  of 
which' the  firft  four  belong  to  Sjjain. 

I.  TERRA  FIRMA,  T400  miles  long,  and  700  broad; be- 
tween ^he  equatoi  and  12  degi  N.  ht.  and  60  and  82  deg.  W. 

lon« 

aearly  equal  to  th«t  of  filver  ;  and  the  lord  ofthr  Peraiian  and  Mexico  minrs  «m 
reduced  to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  ii  the  iait  lefource  of  petty  hnpoveri&ed 
ftatet/*    UU. 

Thefe  difficulties  were  encreafed  by  the  rf^nlatinns  eftabltfted  about  the  mode  of 
Carrying  on  the  intcrcoyrle  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  In  order  to 
fecure  the  monopoly  at  which  Ibe  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vcft  the  trade  with  her  coio- 
niet  in  an  excIuHve  company,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Dutch  wirh  their  colonietf 
both  in  the  Eaft  and  Vr  cd  Indies ;  whofe  ex.>mple  was  followed  by  the  Engliiby  the 
French,  and  the  D?ncs,  wi  h  rcfpeQ  to  the  Eaft- India  cammetcc  ;  and  by  the  two 
Ibrmer,  in  f^me  brarcbcs  of  their  trade  to  the  New  World  *.— a  plan  which  has  been 
thought  by  the  bed  judges  very  unfavoarabte  to  the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  pofsla- 
tion  in  a  new  colony.     Smithes  Jr.juiry,  ii.  17  r. 

Spain^  it  is  probable,  w«  s  preliervcd  from  falling  into  this  error  in  policy,  by  the 
high  ideas  which  flie  early  formed  concerning  the  lichesof  the  New  W(^d.  Gold 
and  filver  were  comnr^Oilities  of  too  high  v%lue  to  veft  a  monopoly  of  them  in  priTase 
hands.  The  crown  wiihed  to  ret«iin  the  tiireAion  of  a  ccxfimerce  fo  inviting  ;  aid  in 
order  to  fecure  that,  ordained  (he  cargo  of  every  Ihi^  fitted  out  for  America,  to  bo 
infpe^led  by  the  officers  of  the  Cafa  de  Contratacm  in  Seville^  before  it  conld  receive 
a  licence  to  make  the  voyage  j  and  tbat  on  its  return,  a  tepori  of  the  comoBodltiei 
which  it  brought,  fhould  be  made  to  the  fame  boatd,  before  it  cnuM  be  permttted  to 
Aid  ^hem.  In  confequence  of  this  regulaiior,  all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New 
World  centered  in  the  port  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brpught  Into  a  fbrm>  hi  wfakh 
it  has  been  condudted  with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  ceataiy 
timoft  to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater  fecurlty  of  the  valuable  cargoes  lent  to 
America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  eafy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce  of  Sptix 
with  its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets,  which  fail  under  ftrong  convoys.  Thefe 
fleets,  confiftlng  of  two  fquadrons,  one  dtflingufihed  by  the  name  of  Gall^mij  the 
oth?r  by  that  of  the  Flo'ta^  are  equipped  annually.  Formerly  they  took' their  departnie 
from  Seville ;  but  as  the  port  of  Cadis  has  been  found  more  commodious,  they  have 
failed  from  it  fince  the  year  1720. 

The  Galleons  defined  to  fupply  Terra  Plrma,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chin, 
^vfth  almod  everj  article  of  luxury,  or  neceGVry  confumption,  that  an  opulent  peofk 
can  di  mand,  roach  firfl  at  Carihagena,  and  then  at  Porto-bello.  To  the  former  the 
merchants  of  Sanca  Martha,  Caracas,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  fereral 
other  provinces  lefort.  The  latter  is  cbe  grea*  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Pera 
and  Chili-  At  the  fcafon  when  the  Galleons  are  expeded,  the  produce  oF  all  die 
mines  in  thef-.  two  kingdoms,  together  vkith  their  other  valuable  commodities,  is 
tranTported  by  fea  tu  Panama.  From  thence,  as  foon  as  the  appearance  of  the  fleet 
from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  conveyed  acrofs  thr  ifthmus,  partly  on  aaules,  sod 
partly  down  the  river  Chage  to  Porto-bello.  This  paltry  village,  whofe  climate,  from 
the  prrnicious  union  of  excrflive  heat,  continual  moifture,  and  the  putrid  exbaUiioos 
arifing  from  a  rank  foil,  is  moie  fatal  to  life  than  any  perh<ps  in  the  known  world,  is 
Immediately  iilUd  with  people.  From  being  the  refrdenceof  a  few  negroes  and  mo- 
lattoes,  and  of  a  miferable  ^arrifon  relkved  every  three  m<mlhs,  its  ftreets  arc 
crowded  wiih  opu'.ent  merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru,  and  the  adjacent 
])rovrnces.  A  f^ir  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  nu- 
nufa^ures  of  Europe,  and  during  its  prefcr'bcd  term  of  forty  days,  the  richefl  traffic 
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Terra  Firma.  ^  1 1 

Ion.  It  got  this  name)  becaufe  it  was  the  ^rft  part  of  the  con- 
tinent difcoTered  by  Columbus.  It  was  afterwards  fubdued 
and  fettled  by  the  Spaniards  under  BALBOA,  1513*  Its 
chief  towns  are^  Porto  Bkllo  and  Carthag£na,   on  the 

Atlantic; 


the  face  of  the  eaitli  it  begun  abd  finiihed  with  that  fioipllcky  of  tranladtion  and 
uflbounded  conAdeQce,  which  accompany  extenfive  commerce.  The  Floti  kold«  its 
coorie  to  Vera  Qrua.  The  treaforts  and  Aammodities  of  New  Sp^in  and  the  depend- 
ia%  provincety  which  were  depofited  at  Puebla  de'los  Angeles,  In  expedlaiion  of  its 
arivaly  ave  ttrried  thither,  aod  the  commercial  operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  cooduded 
m  the  fame  xnanoer  with  thofe  of  Porto-bello,  are  iafeiior  to  rhem  only  in  ioi- 
portaoce  and  value.  Both  fleeter  aa  foon  as  they  have  completed  their  cargoes  Irem 
>ljBerica,  reodeavoua  at  the  Havanna,  and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thu|  fettered  and  rcilridled,  came  ne- 
ceflarily  to  be  conduced  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  upon  the  fame  principles,  as  that 
^ta  exclttfive  company.  Being  CQofined  to  a  fingle  port,  it  was  of  courfe  thrown  into 
a  few  hands,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  it  waa  gradually  engrolTed  by  a  fmall  number  of 
wealthy  hoofes,  fornnerly  in  Seville,  and  now  in  Cadif .  Thefe,  by  comblra:ioos, 
which  they  can  eaffly  form*  may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  preferves 
commodities  at  their  natural  pricey  and  by  a£iing  in  concert,  to  which  tiiey  are 
prompted  by  their  mutual  Intereft,  th.-y  may  raife.or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  plea- 
fure*  In  confequeace  of  this,  the  price  of  European  goods  in  America  is  always  high, 
and  often  eiorbitant*  A  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred  per  cent* 
are  profits  not  uncommon  in  the  commrrce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies.  From  the 
fame  ingrofling  fpirit  it  fre4)ttently  happens,  that  traders  of  the  fecond  order,  wbofc 
warehoufes  do  not  contain  a  complete  aiTortment  bf  comnoodities  for  the  American 
market,  cannot  parchafe  from  the  mote  opulent  merchaou  fuch  goods  as  they  want  at 
«  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are  fold  in  the  colonies.  With  the  fame  vigi- 
>]ant  jealoufy  that  an  exclufive  company  guards  againft  the  iotrufion  of  the  free  trader,* 
thofe  overgrown  roonopoliAs  endeavour  to  check  che  progrefs  of  every  one  vvhofe  en- 
croachmenu  they  dread.  Jttkirtfint  B%Pvy  of  AmtrUa^  iii.  |t)8.  This  reftraint  of 
the  American  commerce  to  one  port,  n"t  only  aflfeds  its  domeftic  date,  but  limits  ita 
foreign  operaripos.— «Xnftead  of  fumiihing  the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  fuch 
quantity  as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the  profit  moderate,  the  merchanu  of 
Seville  and  Cadis  fixm  to  have  fupplied  them  with  a  fpaiing  hand,  that  the  eagerneft 
of  competition  among  cullomen  obliged  to  purchafe  in  a  fcaory  market,  might  enable 
their  fiiAors  to  difpofe  of  their  caigoes  with  exorbitant  gain.  Ahout  the  m.ddle  of  the 
laft  century,  when  the  ezdufive  trade  to  Ameiica  from  Seville  was  in  its  mofi  flu^r 
riihing  ftatf,  the  boiden  of  the  two  united  fquadtons  of  the  Galleons  ai:d  Flota  did 
not  exceed  17,500  tons.  The  fupply  wiiich  fuch  a  fleet  could  cairy,  muft  have  been 
▼cry  inadequate  :o  the  demands  of  thofe  populous  and  extenfive  colonies,  which  de- 
pended upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  n^cclTAries,  of  life     lb. 

Villous  fchennes  were  propofed  for  remedying  the  pernicious  c  nfequences  of  this 
plan,  bat  without  dStSi.  The  evil  went  un  increafing  till  afer  the  beginning  of  laft 
century,  when  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fucceedcd  to  the  crown.  Philip  V.  ufed  the 
moft  vigorous  mrafurcs  to  check  the  encroachments  of  loreignets  on  the  trade  uf 
Spaing  but  his  intenions  were  (ruftrated  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 
which  the  contra^  for  fupplying  the  Spani(h  colonies  with  negroes,  called  the 
ASSIENTO,  which  had  form-rly  been  enj  >yed  by  France,  was  tranaterred  to  Britain, 
with  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  of  fending  annually  to  the  fair  of  l-'orto-bello,  a 
/hip  of  500  tons,  laden  with  European  commodities  \  ia  confequeace  of  which  Britiik 
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Atlantic ;  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific ;  where  are  hdd  annual 
fairs  for  American^  Indian^  and  Europeaq  commodities** 

2.  PERU, 

fa6loriet  were  eftabliihed  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cnix,  Boenot  A^ra,  vA 
othn  Spani(b  fftticments,  under  the  diredkm  of  the  /tfjjinito^  or  Brit^  Sotth  Sf* 
Compapy,,  as  it  was  call»i.     This  piivilege  was  greatly  abufed.     Infteao  of  a  ihip  cf 
500  toni|  as  Atpulated  in  the  trrary,  they  ufually  employed  one  which  tttwi^^ 
ton«  in  burden.     She  was  attended  by  two  or  three  fmaller  vefllela,  which  moafinf  m 
fome  neighbouring  creek,  fupplied  her  clandefticely  with  frtAt  bales  of  goedf,  tore- 
place  fuch  as  were  fuld.     The  infpe£tors  of  the  fair,  and  officeri  of  the  refeflcc, 
gained.by  exorbitant  prefents,  connived  at  the  fraud.    Thus,  partly  by  the  opoadssi 
of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  adivityof  private  iatetlopera,  aldloft  the  vhok 
trade  of  Spanifli  America  was  cffgrofTed  by  foreigners.     The  imnoenfe  commerce  of 
the  Galleons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  natioas,  faokia 
nothing,  and  the  fquiwlron  itfelf,  reduced'  from  1 5,000  tons  to  s,ooo  tons,  (emd 
hardly  any  purpofr,  but  to  fetch  honoe  the  royal  revenoe  arifing  from  the  fifdi  on 
filver.  To  check  thefe  en<froachment8,  ihrpa  of  force  called  Guaria  Ca/far,  were 

ftationed  upon  the  coafts  of  thofe  proTinces  to  which  interlopert  moft  freqneotiy  re- 
fortcd.  The  mSts  of  violence  committed  by  them  on  the  ihips  of  the  Britifli  xsa- 
chants  excited  murmurs  and  complaints,  which  precipitated  Great  Britain  into  a  w 
with  Spain,  a.  1739  ;  in  confequence  of  which  Spain  obtained  a  final  releaie  from  tix 
Alfiento,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her  coioaia,  ^nihost 
'  being  reftraincd  by  any  engagements  with  a  foreign  power. 

Taught  by  experience,  die  Spanlfli  government  perceived  the  inconveniote  ^ 
carrying  on  their  trade  to  the  New  World  folely  by  the  Galleons  and  Fkvta,  and  that* 
'fore  permitted  ve^els,  called  Regifter  S^s,  to  be  fitted  out,  during  the  intemii 
between  the  dated  feafona  when  the  Galleons  and  Flota  fail,  by  noerchants  in  Se*iSe 
or  Cadix,  upon  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  for  v^khtbtf 
pay  a  very  high  premium.  The  regifter  (hips  are  fent  to  thofis  ports  where  »;  er- 
traordinary  demand  is  forefeen  or  espefied  ;  by  which  means,  fuch  a  regular  fepfi] 
of  frrfli  commodities  is  conveyed  to  the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  it  vo 
longer  allured  by  the  fame  profpeA  of  exceflive  gain,  or  the  people  in  tbecoioiia 
urged  by  the  fame  neceility  to  engage  in  the  haxardous  adventures  of  centnbaoj 
trade*  ■  ■  The  advantages  of  this  plan  became  fo  manifeft,  that  at  length,  incbt 
year  1748,  the  Galleons,  after  having  been  employed  upwards  of  two  centuties^  «zf: 
finally  laid  afide. 

Various  other  improvements,  with  rffpeA  to  the  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  h-ercc' 
loniea,  and  alfo  yrith  refpedl  to  her  own  domeftic  commerce  and  police,  htve  Ttsn 
place.  In  the  year  1765,  Charles  111.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  Windward  ]ilni>. 
Cuba,  H  fpanioij,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  fqbjeds  io  t^a^ 
piovince  of  Spain.  In  1774,  a  free  trade  was  granted  to  the  colonies  between  tbes- 
felves,  which  before  was  prohibited.  Sdll,  however,  rigid  rdhri^ions  remain,  vti*^ 
dlfcourage  the  indufhy  and  cramp*  the  commerce  both  of  Spain  and  her  colour.— 
A  commerce  is  carried  on  between  South  America  and  the  Philippine  illands,  widM''' 
any  communication  with  the  mother  country.  One  or  two  (hips  depart  annually  nc« 
/icapuica  for  Manila  in  the  ifland  of  Loconia,  at  the  pittance  of  near  xo,coo  miJo, 
which  carry  out  filver  to  the  value  of  500,000  pelbs^  but  have  hardly  any  tbin|(X 
of  value  on  board ;  in  return  for  which,  they  bring  back  fpiccs,  drugs,  chiUr  '^ 
japan  wares,  cilicoei,  chintx,  muflins,  filks,  and  every  precious  aniclcy  with  ^'^- 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  people^  has  enabled  theea^lu 
fupply  the  reil  of  the  world.  Ikid* 

*  The  climate  here,  efpecially  in  the  northern  psrtty  is  extremely  hot  a^ 
fultry  during  the  whole  year.  >  From  the  month  of  May  to  the  end  of  Nofcff^-- 
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2.  PERU,  1800  miles  long,  and  500  broad  $  tiistween  the 
equator  and  25  deg.  S.  lat.  and  60  and  81  deg.  W.  Ion.  Its 
chief  tovns  arc,  Lima,  12 — 15  S.  lat.  and  77<— 30  W.  Ion.  ; 
Catlaoy  !^tOy  Cufcoy  and  POTOSI,  where  is  the  richcft  BWer 
mine  that  ever  was  difcovercd.  Moft  of  the  mines  of  gold  arc 
in  the  north  of  Peru,  and  thofc  of  filver  in  the  fouth.  A  fifth 
'of  the  produce  belongs  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
'  This  empire  was  reduced  by  three  private  adircnturcrs,  Pi- 
2ARR0,  Almagro,  and  ^Lu<^E2,  a  prieft.  FRANCIS  PI- 
ZARRO,  the  chief  of  ihera,  fet  fail  from  Pi^nama,  1531, 
Vith  only  250  foot,  60  horfe,  and  12  fmall  pieces  of  canaoo« 
Having  perfidioufly  got  into  his  power  ATABALIPA  or  AUt* 
iualpay  tht  Inca  or  Emperor,  the  twelfth  in  defcent  from  Mango 
Capacy  who  was  accounted  a  child  of  the  fun,  he  inftantly  re- 
ceived for  his  ranfom  no  lefs  than  1,500,000!.  Sterling,  an  in- 
credible fum  for  Europeans  at  that  time.  But  even  this  did  not 
fatisfy  th^ avaricious  Spaniards,  nor  fave  the  life  of  the  Inca. 
The  third  of  gold,  which  had  at  firft  thought  them  into  this 
country,  and  prompted  them  to  commit  uoheard-of  cruelties  oil 

the  feafon  called  winter  by  the  inhabitants^  it  almod  a  continual' fucceifion  of  thondoE, 
rain,  and  teropcfts  )  the  clouds  precipitating  the  rains  with  fuch  jmpetuofity,  that  the 
low  lands  exhibit  the  appearance  of  an  ocean.  Great  part  of  the  country  is  of  coi^ 
quence  almoft  continually  flooded ;  and  this,  together  with  the  excelTive  heat,  foim- 
pr^nates  the  air  with  vapouri,  that  in  many  provinces,  particularly  about  Popayan 
and  Porto-belio,  it  is  extremely  anwhoJefome.  The  foil  of  this  country  it  very  dif- 
ferentf  the  inland  parts  being  exceedingly  rich  and  ftrtile,  and  the  coafts  fandy  aai 
barren.  It  is  impoflible  to  view  without  admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  tile 
woods,  the  luxuriancy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  height  of  the  mountaina. 
This  country  produces  corn,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  j  the  moft  le* 
markable  is  tha:  of  the  manzaniilo  tree.  It  bears  a  fiuit  refembiing  an  apple,  but 
which,  under  this  fpecious  appcaranc^,  contains  the  raoft  fuhtile  poi(on.  The  beaa 
of  Carthagena  is  the  fruit  of  4  fpecies  of  willow,  abaut  the  bignefs  of  a  bean,  and  is  aa 
excellent  and  never-failing  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  moft  venomous  ferpenrs,  which 
are  very  frequent  all  over  this  country.  Among  the  natural  merchandiie  of  Tena 
Firma,  the  pearls  found  on  the  coali,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  are  not  the 
]|taft  confiderabie.  An  immenfc  number  of  negroe  flaves  are  employed  in  fifliing  for 
tbefe,  and  have  arrived  at  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  this  occupation.  They  are.  fome- 
times,  however,  devoured  by  iharlcs,  while  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  arecrulhed 
againft  the  flielves  of  the  rocks. 

Panama  is  the  capital  of  Terra  Firma  Proper,  and  is  (ituate  upon  a  capacious  bay, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  the  great  receptacle  of  (he  vad  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver,.  with  other  rich  wrchandifc,  from  all  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili :  here  they  are 
lodged  in  ftote-hoofcs,  till  the  proper  feafon  arrives  to  traufport  them  to  Europe. 

For  TO  Bello  is  (idiate  dofc  to  the  fea,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  which 
iurrounds  the'  whole  harbour.  The  convenience  and  Csfety  of  this  harbour  is  fuch^ 
that  Columbus,  who  firil  difcoveted  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  Porto  Bello,  or  the  fine 
^arbour. 

the 
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the  aativeai  foon  fet  them  againft  one  aootber.    Psziro  vA 
Alm^gro,  becoming  irreconcileable  enemies,  the  fonncr,  bdng 
vidoiiousy  caufed  fats  rival  to  be  beheaded;  and  ^ashlnikS 
ibpn  after  murdered  in  rcTeoge^  by  the  friends  of  Almigro*, 
«bo>  fetting  his  fon  at  their  head,  exercifed  the  moft  honid 
cruelties  pn  their  enemies.  But  young  AJmagro,  being  defeated 
and  taken  4>rifoner  by  De,  Caflroj  the  Spaniib  governor,  wai 
eiecuted  as  a  traitor.     Some  time  after,  Gonzaio  Pizarro,  a 
In-other  of  Francis,  alfo  attempting  to  make  himfelf  foYereiga 
of  Peru,  met  with  the  fame  fate.  He  wa's  vanquifbed  by  Petek  di 
LA  Gasgi,  formerly  an  ecclefiaftic,  a  roan  of  great  abilities  and 
jotcgrityt  who  finally  fettled  the  affairs  of  this  country  1584*. 
3*    CHILI,  extending  1200  mile^  along  the  coaft  of  the 

*  Though  Peru  lies  within  the  torrid  sone,  yet  having  rSt  Paci6c  ocean  on  ikt 
weft,  tod  the  Andes  on  the  eaft,  the  air  is  not  fo  fulcty  as  is  ufual  in  tiopicjl  coso- 
Crie«.  The  flcy  is  generally  cloudyi  fu  that  the  inh4bitanM  are  fliidded  from  the 4i* 
ft€t  rays  of  the  fun }  but  what  is  extremely  Angular,  it  never  rains  in  Peru.  V» 
<lefed,  however,  is  rufii«;ienrly  fupplied  by  a  li»t'c  and  gencle  dew,  which  taitt  eroi 
night  on  the  ground,  and  fo  rjfieflies  the  plants  and  grais,  asi  to  produce  in  maojp!Kt& 
4Im  fivateft  fertility,  in  the  inland  paria  of  Pei u,  and  by  the  b^kt  of  the  rifcn, 
Che  foil  is  generally  very  fertile,  but  along  the  fea -coiilt  it  is  a  barren  fand.  The  pro- 
rfuAions  of  this  country  are,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  balfann,  fugar,  wine,  coctoo— 
«attle,  deer,  poultry,  parrots,  wild  fowii,  lions,  bears,  monkevs,  Sec  Their  &«? 
we  large,  and  work  as  beafts  of  burden.  Another  exrraordinary  animal  here  ii  'be 
"vicunoa,  or  Indian  goat,  in  which  ii  found  (he^besoar-ftone,  celetM^aied  for  expelisv 
peifons*  The  p'ovince  of  Quito  abounds  with  cedar,  eocoa,  palm-trres,  mi  tk 
kinguenna,  which  affords  the  Peruvian  or  Jefoiti  bark ;  alio  the  floras,  gnaiJCsB, 
and  fereral  other  gums  and  drugs.  G<^d  and  filver  mines  are  IbuAd  in  etcry  po- 
vince,  but  tbofe  of  Potofi  are  the  richeft. '  The  mountain  of  Potofi  alone  is  Cik  ts 
have  yielded  to  the  Spania*ds,  the  firft  forty  years  they  were  in  pofleffioo  of  it,  t«ft 
thoufand  millions  of  ineces  of  eight. 

■Peru  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  i&  abfolute  §  but  it  being  impoAble  for  hiia  t« 
fttperinteod  the  whole  extent  of  hts  governnacnt^  he  delegates  a  part  of  his  aotbonti 
fo  the  feveral  audiences  and  courts,  eftabliihed  at  eiffeient  places  throughout  bisd^* 
nutionta 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Pern,  and  refidefice  of  the  viceroy,  is  large,  magnificcst, 
and  populous ;  and  for  the  fplendour  of  its  inhabitants,  the  grandeur  of  its  pabi^c 
feftivals,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  thcdelightfiilneirs  of  its  climate,  is  fnpcri(» 
to  all  cities  in  South  America.  Thefe  eminent  advantages  are,  howevtr,  coofidera^y 
everbalaticed  by  the  dreadful  earthquakes  which  frequently  happen  here,  in  the  yen 
1747  a  mofk  tremendous  earthquake  laid  three- fourths  of  this  city  level  with  tfae 
ground,  and  entirely  demolifiied  Callao,  the  port  town  belonging  to  it.  Ketfrw 
any  deftru£lion  more  complete  or  terrible  :  but  one,  of  3,000  inhabitants,  bdag  left 
to  record  this  dreadful  calamity ,  and  he'by  a  providence^he  moft  fingular  and  ezsa- 
ordinary  imaginable. 

Lima  contains  from  54,000  to  60,000  inhabitants,  of  «hom  the  whites  imouet  a 
a  fixih  part. 

All  travellers  f^eak  with  amaxement  of  the  decoration  of  the  churches  with^oUi 
filver,  and  predous  ftooes,  which  load  and  oraameot  evco  the  walls.  Quito  is  next  10 
Lima  in  popuioufnefs. 

South 
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^(nith  Sea»  between  25  atid  45  deg.  S.  lat.  From  300  to  500' 
miles  broad.  Its  capital  is  St.  Jago  *. 
^  This  country  was  iirft  iriTadcd  by  Almagro,  1535.  By  re* 
peated  attacks  the  Spaniards  have  fubdued  all  the  champaign 
Country  along  the  coaft ;  but  the  Puelcbw^  Araucosj  and  other 
inbabitants  of  the  monntaiaoug  countryj  have  bravely  maintained 
their  independence. 

Weft  of  Chili  3oojiiile8  is  the  ifland  of  JUAN  FERNAN- 
DES|  not  inhabited,  where  Commodore  Anion  refitted  his 
(battered  (hips,  174I9  and  where  Alexandbe  Selkirk,  a 
Scotfman^  being  left  by  his  (hip,  1705,  lived  above  four  years; 
which  ferved  as  a  foundation  to  De  Foe  for  the  celebrated 
novel  of  Robinson  Ceuso^. 

4.  PARAGUAY  or  LA  PLATA,  1 500  miles  long,  and 
1000  broad ;  between  12  and  37  deg.  S.  lat.  and  50  and  75 
deg.  W.  Ion.  The  interior  parts  are  little  known.  The  chief 
city  is  Buenos  Atres,  fo  called  from  the  excellence  of  its  air, 
on  the  fouth  (ide  of  the  river  la  Plata,  about  200  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  chief  cape  is  St.  AnlMio^  north  of  which  ii 
Cape  St.  Mary\. 

This 

*  The  air  of  ChUI,  though  in  a  hot  dimate^  i*  remarkably  teffipcTatf  ^  occafioneA 
by  the  refrefliiog  brvetes  from  the  fe«,  and  the  cool  winds  from  the  top  of  tbe  Andes, 
>wbich  are  covered  with  eternal  fnows.  This  country  is  free  from  lightning,  and  al. 
though  thunder  is  frequently  heard,  it  is  far  up  in  the  mountains.  Sprin<$  b^ins  here 
about  the  middle  of  Augui^i  and  continues  tin  November.  Ii  is  fummer  from  No* 
▼ember  till  February.  Autumn  continues  till  May  j  and  winter  till  Auguft.  It 
rarely  fnows  in  the  ▼allies,  though  the  mountains  are  always  coverrd.  This  country 
Is  entiiely  free  from  ail  kinds  of  ravenous  beads,  poifooous  animals,  and  vermin  { ' 
Bot  even  fo  much  as  a  fly  is  td  be  foun<i  here*  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  being 
watered  with  numberlefs  little  rivulets  firom  the  mountains.  It  produces,  in  the 
greateft  abuniance,  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  almonds, 
olives,  grapes,  cocoa-nuts,  figs,  and  ftrawberries  as  large  as  pears,— wheat,  oats^ 
'  corn,  garden  flowers,  and  fruits  of  almoft  every  kind.  It  abounds  in  gold,  filver^ 
'and  lead  mines,  and  the  rivers  themfclves  roll  on  golden  £inds.  But  their  ftaple  com- 
mudity  is  cattle;  they  have  them  in  fuch  abundance,  as  fiequently  to  caft  the  flefli 
sato  the  rivers/  referviog  the  hides,  tallow,  and  tongues,  for  exporiation. 

-f-  This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  rivers,  is  watered  by  three 
principal  ones,  which,  united  near  the  fea,  form  the  famoos  Rio  de  la  Plara,  or  Plate 
river,  and  which  annually  overflow  their  banks,  and,  on  their  recefs,  leave  them  ea- 
rlchi'd  with  a  ilime,  that  pipduces  great  plenty  of  whatever  is  committed  to  it  '1  hit 
river,  where  it  unites  with  the  ocean,  is  150  miles  broad.  At  zco  miles  from  ita 
mouth,  a  (hip  in  the  middle  of  the  chanr:el  cannot  be  fecn  from  eiti.fr  fliore;  ^nd  at 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  too  miles  f^ill  further  back,  one  cannot  difcern  the  oppo lite  fliore. 
Theie  are  no  mountains  of  confequencc  here,  excepting  that  remarkable  chain  which 
divides  South  America,  called  the  Andes  The  height  of  Chimborazo,  the  mod 
elevated  point  in  thefe  mountains,  is  20,2^0  feet|  which  is  above  5000  feet  higher 
than  any  other  mouatain  10  the  known  woi Id. 

Thia 


7i6  .    South  jtmirica. 

This  country  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Jefuits ;  attdwooJeifal 
things  are  told  of  their  fuccefs.  But  upon  the  expulfionoftkat 
order,  fome  years  ago>  from  Europe,  th^r  poflelBons  iaPangsay 
were  alfo  feized  on  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  a.  1 767. 

4.  BRAZIL,  belonging  to  Portugal,  2500  miles  long,  and 
70C  broad  ;  between  the 'equator  and  35  deg.  S.  lat.  and  35 
and  60  W.  Ion.  The  chief  towns  are,  S/.  Salvador,  on  the 
Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  Rio  de  Jandro.  Its  chief  cape  is  St 
Augujiint* 

This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  Americus  Vespociui, 
1498.  It  abounds  in  gold  and  filver,  and  diamonds;  andn- 
rious  other  rich  commodities  *. 

6.  GUIANA  or  CARIBIANA,  fometimes  included  in 
Te^ra  Firma,  extending  from  North  Cape,  at  the  mouth  of  die 
rif  er  of  the  Amazons,  to  the  Oronooko. 

This  country  is  very  little  known,  except  a  fmall  fpace  ikng 
the  coaft,  where  the  French  and  Dutch  have  formed  fetde- 
ments.  That  of  the  French,  on  the  fouth,  is  called  CATeNNE; 
their  chief  town,  Cabn  :  That  of  the  Dutch,  on  the  oorthi 
Surinam  fi  their  chief  town  is  Parimaribo,  on  the  rinr 
Surinam. 

7.  AMA. 


This  country  coaliflt  of  cxtenfive  plains*  300  leagues  over^  except  ob  the  cal» 
vhere  it  it  feparired  by  high  moontaiufi  from  Brazil.  La  Plata  ii  a  moft  6tl^tikk^' 
mate,  and  one  of  the  vM>h  fruiiful  countries  in  the  world.  The  cctton  and  tobacct 
poduccd  here,  with  the  herb  tailed  Paragua,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  €ountry»  «obU 
alone  te  Cufficieut  to  form  a  flourifliing  comnierce.  There  are  heit  alio  fevtril  |<^ 
and  f;Ivcr  mines. 

BcxNcs  AvRCSy  the  capital  of  La  Plata,  is  the  moft  confiderahie  fea-port  to"* 
Sn  South  America.  It  is  fituate  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  La  Plata,  200  nilo 
from  the  roouih  of  it.  The  river  is  upwards  of  lo  miles  bread  at  thie  place*  Frooi 
this  town  a  great  pait  of  the  treafure  of  Chili  and  Peru  is  exported  to  Qld  Spun.  Tbe 
sucives  of  Taquman  are  faid  to  have  wooden  boufes  built  on  wheels^  which  they  dfs* 
from  place  to  place  as  occafion  requires. 

*  Tbe  air  of  this  country  is  hot,  but  healthy,  and  the  foil  exceedingly  ftrtUe  ia 
maize,  millet,  tice,  fruits,  faflfron,  balfam  of  capivi,  ginger,  indigo,  amber,  rofa* 
train  oU,  coctcn,  the  beft  of  tobacco,  fine  fugar,  brazil  wood,  &c.  Here  alfo  are  oiaes 
/of  gold,  filvcr,  and  diamonds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  cryftal  and  js^pcr. 
This  C'  untry  alfo  abounds  in  cattle,  apes,  parrots,  and  beautiful  birds.  The  livert 
and  lakes  a:c  ftored  with  fiOi,  and  there  is  a  whaie-fi(bery  on  the  coaft. 

The  craft  of  this  large  country  is  only  known  j  the  natives  ftUl  poflefs  the  i^so^ 
pa.tsj.  vvhetcof  ihofe  towards  the  north  are  called  Tapayersy  and  thole  in  the  fooih 
Tupinjnib  ^ys.  Thefe  natives  feem  to  have  little  religion,  and  no  temple  or  place  for 
pubJc  worihip  }  but  yet  are  fa  d  xo  believe  a  future  itaie,  and  have  fome  notioa  of 
rewards  and  punT/hmcnts  4fter  this  li^s. 

-|-  SURINAM  is  (nt  of  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  colonies  belonging  to  the 

United  Provinces.     The  chief  erftde  of  Surinam  confifts  in  fugar,  cotton^  coftee  of  aa 

'  excelkx 
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7*  AMAZONIA)  or  the  country  of*  the  Amazons,  120a 
miles  long,  and  960  broad,  ftill  in  the  pofleOion  of  the  natives, 
iRrho  are  governed  by  petty  fovereigns,  called  Caciques. 

FRANCISCO  ORELLANA,  one  of  the  officers  of  Pizarro, 
^(fho  firft  failed  down  the  river  Maragnon,  from  Peru  to  the 
Atlantic,  1540,  obferving  companies  of  ar/ned  women  on  the 
banks,  annexed  the  name  of  Amazons  both  to  the  country  and 
river.  It  was  however  afterwards  found,  that  thefe  women 
were  not  foldter^,  but  were  only,  according  to  cuftom,  carrying 
the  arms  of  their  hufbands  *. 

8.  PATAGONIA,  or  Terra  MageUatiica^  including  the  ifland 
^erra  del  Fuego^  hmmt A  from  a  volcano  in.  it,  extends  700 
miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  between  45  and  57  deg. 
S.  lat.  and  70  and  85  deg.  Wf  Ion.  ^ 

This  country  alfo,  from  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  climate,  ftill  remains  unoccupied  by 
Europeans. 


Cffcelleat  kiad,  tobacco,  flax,  ilua/,  and  fone  Talaable  dying  drugs.  They  trade  with 
the  United  States,  ofwhoiq  they  receive  horfei,  live  cattle,  and  provifions,  and  give 
in  exchange  large  quaatltiea  oi  molaflcs.  The  Torporific  eel  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Guiana,  which,  when  touebed  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  rod  of  iron,  gold,  copper, 
or  by  a  ftick  of  fomc  particular  kinds  of  heavy  .wood,  communicates  a  ihock  perfeAly 
like  (hat  of  ele^ricity.  There  is  an  immenfe  number  and  variety  of  fnakes  in  ihia 
country,  and  which  form  one  of  its  principal  inconveoiencies. 

*  From  the  difcoveries  of  Orellana,  and  others  made  (ince  his  time,  it  appears  that 
the  Amasons  is  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  the  world.  It  runs  a  courfe  from  weft  to 
caft  of  about  3000  miles,-  and  receives  near  aoo  other  rivers,  many  of  which  have  a' 
courfe  of  5  or  600  leagues^  and  fome  of  them  not  inferior  to  the  Danube  or  the  Nile. 
The  breadth  of  this  river  at  its  mouth,  where  it  difcharges  itfelf  by  feverai  channels 
ioco  the  ocean,  almoft  under  the  equator,  is  \  50  miles ;  and  i  ^00  mil<s  from  itc 
mouth  it  is  30  or  40  fathoms  deep,  la  the  rainy  feafon  it  overflows  its  banks,  and 
wateia  and  fertilizes  the  adjacent  country. 

The  fair  feafon  here  is  about  the  time  of  the  folftices,  and  the  wet  or  rainy  ifsSotk 
at  the  time  of  the  equinoies.  The  trees,  fields,  and  plants,  are  verdant  all  the  year 
round*  The  foil  is  extremely  rich,  pioducing  corn,  grain,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
cedar^treea,  bftsil*wood,  oak,  ebony,  logMrood,  iron  wood,  dying  woods,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, fugar  canes,  coUon,  caflTavi  root,  potatoes,  yams,  farfaparilla,  goms,'rai<fnt, 
balfams  of  various  kinds,  ptoe-apples,  guavas,  bonanas,  &c.  The  fbrefts  are  flored 
with  ni^lJ  honey>  decr>  wild  fowls,  and  parrots.  The  rivers  and  lak?s  abound 
with  fifliof  all  forts;  but  are  much  infefted  with  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  water 
ferpen  s. 

The  Indian  nations  inhabiting  this  wide  country  are  very  numerous  \  the  banks  of 
almoft  every  river  are  inhabited  by  a  difl^erent  people,  who  are  governed  by  petty  fo- 
verrigns,  called  Caciques,  who  are  diftinguiflied  ftom  their  fubje^s  by  coronets  of 
beautiful  feathers.  They  are  Idolaters,  ond  worfhip  the  images  of  their  anciont 
heroes.    In  their  expeditioot  tbey  carry  their  goda  along  with  tbem.    Mwrjii  dmri^ 
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ISLANDS  e^  AMERICA. 

-  -  \ 

The  follow'mg  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

.    I.  CANADA    ISLANDS Newfoundland,  at  Ae 

bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  350  miles  long,  and  200 
broad}  between  46  and  52  d^..N.  lat.  and  53and59dcf. 
W*  Ion.  This  Ifland  is  chiefly  viiluable  for  the  fiflierj  of  cod 
carried  on  upon  thofe  fhoals  called  the  Banks  of  NewfrunHaad. 
' The  chief  places  are,  Placentiaf  Bonavifloy  and  5/.  John. 

Cape  Breton^  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Newfoundland,  no 
miles  long,  and  50  broad.     Its  obief  harbour  is  LQUJflmrgh. 

St.  John,  and  AnticoSti,  in  the  gulph  of  SU  Laurence. 
*  IL  BERMUDAS,  or  SUMMER  ISLANDS,  at  a  great 
dldance  from  any  continent ;  few  in  number,  of  fmall  extent, 
and  very  difficult  of  accefs ;  their  capital  is  St.  George;  N.  lat. 
32  deg.  W.  Ion.  65  deg.  They  were  firft  difcovered  by  Btt' 
mudaSf  a  Spaniard;  and  were  called  «Sti»m^  IJlanis^  from  Sit 
George  Sommers,  who  was  (hipwrecked  on  their  coafts,  a.  160O' 
The  healthfulnefs  of  the  air  is  celebrated  by  the  poet  Weikt^ 
who  for  fome  time  refidcd  there.  *  ^ 

III.  BAHAMA  or  LUCAYAN  ISLANDS,  faid  to  be  joo 
in  number,  but  few  of  them  inhabited  i  between  21  and  2J 
deg.  N.  lat.  and  73  and  81  deg.  W.  Ion.  ST.  SALVADOR, 
one  of  thefe  iflands,  was  the  fir  ft  land  difcovered  by  Colambusifl 
1492,  wlio  gave  it  this  name,  becaufe  his  men,  from  defpairot 
finding  land,  had  deterniincd  to  throw  htm  OTcr-board,  and 
return  home* 

But  the  principal  Iflands  of  America  are  thofe  called  the 
WEST-INDIA  ISLANDS,  which  belong  to  diflFerent  nations. 
Their  ftaple  commodity  is  fugar.  They  are  divided  into  the 
Gre^t  Antilles^  Carihhec  iflands,  and  Little  Antilles. 

1.  The  GREAT  ANTILLES  are  four  in  number. 

I.  CUBA,  Spanifh,  about  700  miles  long,  and  70  broad; 
between  19  and  23  deg.  N.  lat.  and  74  and  87  deg.  W.  Ion. 
100  miles  to  the  South  of  Cape  Florida,  and  75  north  of  Ja- 
maica «,  divided  by  a  ridj^e  of  hills,  which  run  from  call  to  weft 
through  the  middle  of  the  iiland ;  naturally  very  fertile,  but 
not  well  cultivated. 

The  chief  places  are,  the  HAVANNA,  facing  Florida,  where 
the  galleons  from  Carthagena  and  Vera  Cruz  rendezvous  in  ^ 
return  to  Spain  \  and  £/•  Jago^  oppoiire  to  Jamaica. 

2.  HIS* 
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2.  HISPAKIOLA,  -or   St.    DOMINGO,   Sptnifli    and 
French,  450  miles  long,  and  150  broad;  feparated  from  Cubi^ 
by  a  (Irait  50  miles  broad,  called  the,  Windward  Parage.     This 
is  the  mofiTaiuable  of  all  the  Weft* India  Tflands. 

1  he  chief  town  of  the  Spaiiiards  is  St.  DOMINGO,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  founded  by  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus, brother  to  the  admiral,  in  1504,  who  gave  it  that  name 
in  honour  of  bis  father  Dominic. 

The  French  towns  are,  Capf  S/.  Frartfoisj  Leog^ne^  and  Pari 
Louis,  The  whole  of  this  ifland  is  now  ceded  to  France. 
'  ,3.  PORTO  RICO,  Spanifti,  54  miles  eaft  of  Hifpaniola, 
I '20  miles  long,  and  60  broad.  The  capital  Porto  Rico,  or 
St.  John^  ftands  in  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  north  fide  of  the  main 
ifland/  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a  caufey. 

4.  JAMAICA,  BritiOi,  about  140  miles  long,  and  60  broad  \  . 
tnterfef^ed  by  a  ridge  of  ft<:ep  rocks,  which  run  from  weft  to 
eaft,  and  have  been  tumbled  upon  one  another  by  the  freqiuent 
carthqu»lces,  in  a  furprifing  manner. 

The  chief  toVns  are  KINGS  TON  and  Spanish- town,  both 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland.  The  former  capital.  Port  ^ajalf 
was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  1692. 

The  Spaniards,  inTubduing  thefe  iflands,  deftroyed  an  incre-^ 
dible  number  of  the  natives. 

11.  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS,  between  1 1  and  18  deg.  N.  lat- 
and  59  and  63  deg.  W.  Ion.  divided  into  the  Leeward  >znd 
Windward  iflands.  Martinico,  and  thofe  fouth  of  it,  are  called 
Windward  Iflands ;  thofe  north  of  it  are  called  Leeward 
I/lands, 

The  chief  of  thefe  iflands,  belongirig  to  Britain,  are,  St. 
Chriftopher^s  or  St.  Kitts^  named  from  Columbus ;  Ne^ns  and 
Moniferrats  Antego  or  AntigiiOy  Doipimca,  Barbadoet^  St»  Vin* 
eentf  Gremiday  and  tlie  Grenadines. 

Thofe  belonging  to  France  are,  Guadaloupe^  Martimco^  St* 
Lucia f  and  Tobago, 

The  two  fmall  iflands  St.  Eujlatia  and  Saba^  a  little  weft  of 
St.  Kitts,  belong  tb  the  Dutch.  ^ 

St,  Thomas^  and  St,  Croix  or  Sam  Crux^  belong  to  the 
Dants. 

Eaft  of  Porto  Rico  are  fe^ral  craggy  and  uninhabited  iflands, 
belonging  to  Spain,  called  the  Virgin  ylands, 

III.  The  LITTLE  ANTILLES,  called  alfo  the  Sotovent^ 

jA^df,  aJon^  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma TVrfrft/a^  belongs  to 

sritain  j  Afprgarite^  &a*  to  Spain  i  Caynne  and  Tortuga^  to 

France  \ 
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France^  Curafflu^  Bwairey  and  Aruha^  to  the  Dntch,  wlio 
thence  ufcd  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  with  Terra  Firwu^  or 
the  Spanifh  Main;  particularly  with  the  town  and  cooDtry 
called  CaraccaSy  in  the  province  Venezula,  where  the  bcft  cacao 
or  chocolate  nuts  grow. 

North-eaft  from  the  flraits  of  Magellan  are  the  -Faihiani 
iilandsy  belonging  to  Britain. 

There  arc  few  iflands  of  note  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Ame- 
rica. 
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Aridomenes,  46) 
Ariftotle,  16.294.470 
Jirmenla  Major,  593 
Jrmenia  Mtn^r,  590 
^r/f,  158  • 
Artaxerxes,  614 
jirtcmyium^  336 
Arts  of  the  ancieatt,  ookoovvfl 

to  the  modems,  4^ 
Mcjlus^  108 
Afcanitis,  190 
AfcH,  8 
Afcra,  305 
jyia  Minor ,  586 
Afia,  58c 
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jtfphabites  lacui,  1 19.  595 
j^riay  597 
Aftrology,  24.  28 
Aftronomyy   hiftory    of)    il.— 

Aftyages,  600 

jf/lydarnia^  444 

Atabalipa,  713 

AtalanUy  433 

Athimaay  427 

jUbemst  AtneoB,  262. 289 

Athos,  3^7 

AtlantTdcSy  379 

Atlas,  396.  663 

Atmofphere,  wtigbt  of,  43 

AtreiM,  403 

Atthis,  418 

Attica,  287.  417 

Attraction  and  repulfion,  37 

jiupJusj  Ofanto,  160 

Aupifta  Taurittonimf  Taring  1 35 

Auguftulu8»  249 

Aupftos,  142 

Alius,  305 

Aurora,  376 

jiurora  Borcatit^  (i^ 

Aurungzcbe,  640 

Auftrian  Netherlands,  553 

Avemus,  151.  316 

AxU  in  fen^rocmOf  68 

B 

Babylon,  defcription  of,  624 

Babylonia,  596 

Bacdius,  -381 

Bacon,  Roger,  25  - 

Baid,  151 

Bahama  iflands,  718 

Bajazet,  480 

Balboa,  711 

Baldwin,  470 

Balearet  mJuUf  485 

Barbarians,  665 

Baflbra,  637 

Beaver,  697 

Becket,  507 

Beda,  24 

Belilarius,  476 

B^er5phont  393 


Bellona,  361      " 
Beneventumi  15}  ■ . 
Bengal,  634 
Benea,  325 
Bermudas,  718 
Beflarioo,  Cardinal,  2 J 
Bithynia,  591 
Boadicia,  501 
Boeotia,  303.  426 
Bohemia,  574 
Bopibay,  6^3 
Bootes,  417 
Boreas,  419 


^ofphonu  fbrachuf  350      , 
Botany,  102, 
Biahmins,  6ji 
Brazil,  716 
Brennus,  219.  473 
Bridge  of  boata  over  the  Hellci- 

?on'>349    * 
Briseis,  447 

Britain,  490 

Britain,  New,  697 

Britpns,  manners  of,  492 

Bronze,  114 

BrunJtfiumf  163 

Brutus,  204 

Buenos  Ayres,  716 

Burrampooter  river,  661 

Byzantium,  350 

c 

Caaba,  629 
Cabot,  Sebaftign,  697 
Cacus,  186.  399 
Cadmus,  393.  426.  46  c 
Csefar,  C.  Julius,  22.  24X 
Cairo,  676  » 

Calais,  420 
Calchas,  406.  415 
Calcutta,  634 
California,  70  X 
Caligula,  245.  546 
GaUillo,  417 
Calvin,  130.  550 
Calvinids,  130.  574 
Calydon,  312.432 
Calypfo,  456 
Cambyfes,  603 
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Camera  Afcwra^  ^3 
Ciiinilla»  190 ' 
Camtllus,  2x8 
,  Canada,  697 
Canada  iflands»  717 
CanaU  fron^-the  N3c  16  tlie  ftdk 

Sea,  (^6^ 
^jyuugf  161 
(^Mt^ifflit  160 
Capancu8|  431 
CaphSrcuSt  335 
Cappadocia»  590 
Capre£f  155 
Capua^  14S 
Cara6taci»i  jot       t 
Caria,  588 
Caribee  iflandsy  7(9 
CarnatiCy  656 

CaroUn^^  Kofth  adi  South,  701 
Carpithus,  341 
Carthage,  67S.  hiftcftry  of,  tf . 

government  of,'67J^ 
Caflandra,  407 
Cafhinere,  644 
Cq/ilinumt  148 
Cafpiau  Sea,  585 
Calfini,  ^2 
Ca(fi6peia,  39^$ 
CaiTius,  %>.  2i» 
Caftor,  41 1. 413 
Catana,  258 
Catiline,  241      , 
Catoptnca,  64 
Catti,  $66 
Catulus,  240 
Caudium  ^  Fur€d  CmuRtUf,  S57. 

227 
Cavendiih,  Sir  Thomaa,  1 
Cecropn  L  417.  II.\2^i.  4^ 
Cclcftial  globe,  tfc  of,  92.-98 
Ccltx,  535 

Ccnforfi  inlUtutcd,  217 
Cenfufr  201 

Centaurs,  322.400.423.439 
Central  forces,  71 
Centre  of  gravity,  69 

Ceos,  337 

Cepbaiaua  or  Sami^  33a 

Cephalus,  420 


Ceplicuri  19$ 

Ccramicus,  291* 

Cermtnii  numtttry^ 

Cerberus,  389 

Cerdick,  503 

Ceres,  360 

Ceylon  iiland,  663 

Chanrea,  245 

Cbitronea^  305 

CiakiSfitf  442 

Chalcn,  ^12.  327.  js6 

Chaldaea,  596 

Chaonia,  518" 

Charles  V.  K.  of  Sfiais,  4^- 

I.  K.  of  England,  f  20.  II  ^ 
Chemiftry,  100 
Cherfonefus,  347 
Chili,  714 
Chimaera,  393 
China,  661 
Chios,  34a 
Chiron,  439 
Chromatics,  64 
Chronology  regulated  by  ecEp- 

fes,  22.  85 
Chryfes  and  CbryaSia,  406. 447 
Cicero,  241 

CicStttSt  345 
Cilicia,  589 
Cimbri,  $€6 
Cimerians,  152 
Cimon,  466 
Ciacinnatus,  214.  a iS 
Cineas,  231 
Circe,  375        ^ 
Circle,  properties  of,  7a 
Circles  of  Germany,  57^ 
Circus  Maxiwttu,  200 
Cirrha,  309 
Cifalpine  Gaul,  135 
Cithxron,  301.— 304 
Claelia,  209 
Claudius^  245 

Cleffydrot  a  3 
Clunates,  6 

Clive,  vidory  of,  64^ 

Clocks,  invention  of,  23*  JS 

Clouds,  caufe  of,  50 

Clytemnellnr,  4x36 
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Coal,  109 

Cofy/»/,  316.  389  , 

Codrus^  425.  460 

Caie  Svria,  594 

Colchis,  442,  59f 

Cold,  its  caufe  and  cfiTeds,  53 

Collatinusy  204 

Coloffus,  341       /  ... 

Colours >  caufe  of  thdr  diyjerlztjib 

Columbus,  4R7.  688.  718 
Comets,  4  ,  ', 

Commagene^  593  -; 

Oommereial   ^atds     in    ancient 

times,  126 

in  modern  times,  254    ' 

Compafs,  inve;aioQ  of,  i^6*  254 
•Congelation^  54 
Conic  fcdtions,  75 
Conon,  1^.  468 
Conftantine,  ^48  ..    . 
Conilantinopik  built,   22S«'  350* 

taken  by  the  Turks,  481 
Confuls,  in{liuiti(>n  of,  2P7  . 
Copais,  304    . 
Copernicus,  26 
Copts,  673 
Corcyra  or  Phaacia^  330.     Con- 

tefts  between  the  common  peo* 

pic  and  the  nobility  of,  331 
Corinth,  2S0 
Coriolanus,  2 1  i 
Coromandel  coaft,  C^$ 
Corpu'jwis,  a  copy  m^  difcoveznd^ 

Corfica,  278 

Cortes,  703 

Corvus,  225 

Cos,  342 

Cofmo  de  Mediais,  25  ^ 

Craifus,  2  41 

Creon,  429 

Creia^  Candia,  338.  people  of,  340 

CreQIa,  1 88.  443 

Criffa,  309 

CroefuSy  600 

Cromwell,  524 

Croton,  180 

Crucibles,  ill 


Crufades,  255 

Cuba,  718 

Cum£y  1 49  -^  . . 

Cupid,  364 

Curius  Dentatus,  230.  2  J5        *; 
Curtius,  224 
Ciinile  aidiles,  22g 

Cyanea  in/if^^t-jS^ 

Cyaxares,  j^o 

Cyclades^  336    .  ^ 

Cyclops,  273.  454 

Cydonia,  339 

Cyllene,  379        > ,  ,. 

Cyna:gyru8,  30P 

Cynofarges,  29 j 

CyntbuSy  'iu^-&  -a,  337 

Cypru8,'592 

Cyrenaica,  677;  whence  namedk 

271    ^     ,:. 

,  Cyrus,  600 

Cyrus,  the  younger,  6x6 
Cythera,  332 

^    D 
Dacia,  353 
Dxdilu8,^39.4Zl 
Dalmatia,  352 
Damafc^s,  629 
Danae,  393 
Danaus,  392 
Danes,  505 
Danube,  %^i,  573 
Daphzie,  37 1 
l>arrus, 465.  608 
Darius  Codomannus,  620 
DatSmes,  618 
Datis,  613 
Daughters,  how  named  praong 

the  Romans,  202 
Daulia,  310 
Days  of  tbc  Week,  whence  na* 

med,  568 
Dead  Sea,  119*595 
Dficelia,  i^ai 
Decemviri^  214 
Decius,  226 
Deiphobut,  445 
Dcjanira,  401 
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Dci5cc8,  599 

Delhi,  641 
.  Delphi^  t  306 

.Delta,  of  th^  Indus,  646.  of  the 
'^  Ganges.  659.  of  the  Nile,  .673 

Delos  &  Detius,  336 

Democritus,  16.  346^ 

Demetrias,  321 

Demetnus,  341 .  47 1 .  47  j  ' 

Demofthenesy  2871 470 

Demophoon,  425 

Denmark,  582 

Defcartes,  31 

Deucalion,  435 

Dews,  caufe  of,  50 

Diana,  365.  377 

Di6^ator,  inilituuon  of,  2t6 

Dido,  189.  678 

Dioclea,  352 
.  Dioclcfian,  248.  352 

Diogenes,  295 

Diomedesof  JKtolIa,  i%6*  458 

— of  Thrace,  346.  399 

Dionyiius,  274. 370 

Dioptrics,  63 

Difcofd,  goddefs  of,  445 

Diftillation,  121 

Divifibility  of  matter,  36 

Diviiion  of  bodies,  101    . 

■  of  the  Terraqueous 

globe,  123 
Dod6na,3i7 
Dog,  curious  faf^  concerning^ 

334  ' 

Domingo,  St.  718 

Doris,  312 

Dorifcus,  345 

Draco,  464 

Drake,  i 

Druids,  492. 640 

Drufes,  nation  of»  628 

Duilius,  237 

Dulichium,  331 

Dyrrachium  or  Epidamnus,  329 


Earthquakes,  52.  eaufe  of,  113 
Xarthsy  107 


Echlon,  426 

Edipfes,  85 

Ecliptic,  6 

Edeifa,  32$ 

Edward  ConfeiTor,  505. 1.508* 
IL  509.  III.  510.  the  Blacl^ 
Prince,  f^.  IV.  514.  V.ii.  VI. 

Egt>crt,  504 

Egypt,  unfayourablc  to  the  pro- 

pagation  of  foreign  plants,  and 

m^n,  675 
Elafticity,  42 
effe6l«  of,  in  f  he  cbiids, 

Eleatic  fchool,  15 
Elcftricity,  41 
Elements  of  bodies,  99 
Eleuiis,  301.  360 
EKs,  281 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  518 
Ellipfc,  76 
Elyfiutn,  390 
Emathia,  320.  325 
Empedocles,  14 
Emperor  of  Germany,  573 
Empires,  126 
Endymion,  378 
England,  498 
Enna,  272 
Ennius,  i^ 
EpaminondaS,  469 
Epidaurus,  287 
Epi^Mf  432 
Epimetheus,  435 
Epirus,  314 
Epoch,  15 
Equator,  5         ^    . 
Equinox,  5 
EratoilheneS)  18 
Erechtheus,  419 
Erich  thonius,  418 
Eriphyle,  431 
Eryx,  269.  363 
£te6cles,  430 

Ether,  43 

Ethiopians,  why  bhck,  374 

Etrnria,  136  . 
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Evagorast  Sit 
Evaporation,  49.  I2X 
Euboea,  535 
Eadidy  302 
Eudoxusy  16 
EumaeuSi  457 
Eumenesy  47 1 
Eumolpus*  420 
Eunpusy  335 
Eutopa,  384 
Europe,  131 
-~— 4ivifions  of,  133 
Eurotas,  2^3 
Euryftheus,  39$ 
Eurytns,  401 
Euxine  fca,  35c 
Evander*  186 


FMf  213 

FabiutMaximtts,  237 

Fabricius,  232 

Faro,  258  » 

Faro  or  Ferroiflandti  $84 

Fauntts,  186.  360 

FerdiDand  K.  of  Arragon,  486 

Ferro,  ifland  of,  8 

Feudal  STflem,  2^50. 561 

Figure  oi  the  earth,  1 

Flamiuiusy  238 

Flamftead,  33 

Florida,  Eaft  and  Weft,  701 

FortunaUt  InfuUf  683 

Fracaftorius,  26 

France,  534.  546 

FTank8,  546.  567 

Froft,  S5 

FufioB,    1 21  ' 


Galatia,  592 
Galba,  24$ 
Galibn,  59; 
Galileo,  '29 

GalBa  Jtaiq$uh  534 
Gama,  489.  654 
Gaines  of  Greece,  281*  461 
Ganges,  defcriptioa  of,  658 
Gaflendi,  31 


Gauls,  'manners  of,  539 
Gauts,  mouotaias  of  Indoftan, 

Gaza,  630 

Gcloni,  354 

•Geneva,  5^^ 

Gengis  Kan,  480 

Geography,   i.  how  improyed. 

Geometry,  its  principles, 7 1  • — 76 

George,  1. 11.  &  III.  K.  of  Eng- 
land, 529 
'  Germany,  554 

Germans,  manners  of,  ^55 

Germanicus,  22.244 

Giants,  426    , 

Glacier^,  549 

GlafTes,  63 

■      power  of,  known  to  the 
ancients,  66 

Glaucus,  387 

Gnoifus,  339 

Gemphit  322 

Gordian,  247 

Gprtlna,  339  • 

43oth8,  249 

Government,  forms  of,  129 

Grmctbif  239 

Gravity^  38  >^   • 

its  force,  70 

Grecian    leaders   againft  Troy 

Greece,  27^ 
Greek  empire,  476 
Greek  fix,  49  ^ 

Greenland^^^ 
Gregory  VH.  Pope,  252 
.    Grifler,  550 
Grotto  del  Canf^  50      ^     • 
Guatimozin,  705 
Guelfs  and  Ghibbdinee;  252 
Gun-powder,  no.  572 
Guilavus  Adolphus,  570. 581 
Gyges,  600 
Gjnmqfiaf  at  Athens,  293 


HaJety  3S8 
Hxmus,  344 
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Hamilcar,  t$j.  t6g.6%o 
Hsnnibaly  237.  hk  learningy  08 1 

HalicamaiTus,  589 
Hallcy,  3.  33        , 
Hardnefs  and  foftnefsy  36 
Hannodiusy  465 
Harmonia,  426 
Harold,  506 
HarouQ  al  Rafcid,  33 

Harpiesy  441 

Havannah»  718 

Heat  and  its  cffeds,  48 

Hcbmg,  345 

Hecate^  378 

Hcdor,  187 

Hecuba,  414.  her  tomb»  348   . 

Helena,  335.  413 

^clkoBi  504 

HcIIe,  427.  440 

Hellefpont,  J49 

HeloUs,  284.  462.  464 

Henghift,  503 

Henry,  I.  K.  of  England,  5x>6. 
II.  507.  III.  508.  IV.  511. 
V  512.  71.5,3.  VII.  515. 
VIII  516 

Btraeleay  the  place  where  thecoo- 
▼cntion  of  the  Grecian  ilates  in 
Italy  wasjield^  aa  of  tbofe  in 
GreeccatDci^u*  170. 

hcracttd^^  403.  408.  416 

Herein ian  foreft,  57* 

Herculaneun\  154 

Hcrcul^,  186.  398,  &C. 

fiermaphrpMtus^  ^5 

Hero,  J49 

Hefione,  399 

Hefp^idei  infiAt,  Wi 

Heflc,  Langrave  oT>  2j 

NeUro/cift  8 

Hevelius,  ti 

Hjcrogl^^phics,  669 
Hicro,  274      • 
Hilliis,  403 1  4c  4  . 
HipparchuSy  19 
Hippiasy  465 
Hippocrates,  16.342.  567 
Bypfodamia^  404 


Hlfpo^it,  423 
Hippolf  tus,  424^ 

Hiipaniola,  718 

Hook,  34 

Horatu  €t  Curiattty  196 

Horatius  Codes,  io8 

Horifon,  7 

Horrox,  Jeremiah,  )0 

Hudfon's  river,  699 

Hungary,  575 

Huns,  249. 575 

Hufs,  burnt  at  Conftimoei  572 

Huygens,  3 1 

Hyacinthus,  372.  411 

Hyder  Ally,  6$^  ' 

Hydraulic  maclunca,  44 

Hydra,  398 

Hydruntum^  Otmnto,  164 

Hyginus,  22 

Hygrometers,  44 

Hymettus,  30^ 

Hyper *%n,  373 

Hypetmseftni,  59  a 

Hyftiscus,  465.  61 1 

I 
Iberia,  592 
Icarus,  34a.  43 1 
Iceland,  583 
Idomeneus,  459 
Idul,  41a 
Jllyricum,  |$t 
Imbros,  347 
Impiety  punifhed^  177 
Inachus,  391 
Inaftivity  of  matter,  36 
Incas  of  Peru,  704  - 
Inclined  plane,  69 
India,  634.  revolutions  and  trade 

of,  i3.  cities  of,  635 
Indians,  manners  of,  646 
Indoflan,  634 
Indus,  646 

Inflammable  fobftanocs,  109 
Ino,  427  ' 

InieramtUy  Temi,  137 
Jnternuttingipfu^a,  44 
Jo,  301 
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Iolcot»    121       ,.   , 

J6le^  401 9  402 

lomaf  whence  nimoily  409.  5^7 

IphicrStcs^  468 
Iphigcma,  406.  408 
Iphitus,  40X 
Ireland, .  J3f 
Iron>  115 
Inis,  457 

Ifabella  Q^of  Ctftilct  4B6.  tips 
Ifauria,  589 
liinglafs,  105 

Iflapck  of  Afii^  66% 
Ifmarusy  345 
Iflus,  590 

^^^^^  353 

liaRa  Propria^  135 

^*aiy>  134- 1-85 

Ithaca,  531 
Itys,  419 
lulus^  190 
IxioD,  400.  438 

Jamaica,  719 

James  I.    K.  of  England^  510. 
II.  $^G 

JaniiTaries,  480 

Janffen,  Zachary,  29 

Janus,  185 

Japan,  662 

Japix  &  Japyglay  58.  163 

Jafon,  439 

Jcrufalem,  595.  629 

Jefiilfe,  admitted  into  CbiQa,  33 

Jocafta,  429 

John,  K.  508 

Jordan,  594 

Jovfetn,  249 

Judita,  595 

Tu^m^  197 

Jiihan,  249  '  • 

Juno,  359 

Jupitct,  355 

Juftinian,  476 

Kentucky*  country  of^  700 
Kej^9  ^8 


LabdioUy  426- 

Labyrinth  of  CretCt  339.  oTE- 
gypt,  666 

Lacedcmon,  »83.  419.461. 4ffi^ 

Lacimum  prom9ntonimf  179 

Laertes,  420 

LasTinus,  231 

Laius,  429 

Land*  dir^oiito^  la^* 

Laodomla,  460 

LaomSdon,  372*  399 

Laplihst  322.  439 

Lapland,  583 

LariiFa,  320.  322  ^ 

Latinus,  190 

Latitude,  7.  9 

JLatmmf  140.  357 

Latona,  365    .  , 

Laurence,  St.  riwar^  0BS 

Lavinia,  190 

^Leander,  349 

.  Lebanon,  593 

Lebethra,  32>i 

Leda,  411 

Lemnos,  344.  Womei  o(^  441 

Lenfes,  6^ 

Leonidas,  311.  ^fSjf 

Lefbos,  342 

I^ethe,  590 

Liucatp   V.    "oSaf  <&   ^^ttt;^^ 

^  3>5-  331 

Leuce^  448   ' 

LeuQra^  304 

Level  of  a  canal^  i 

Lever,  68 

Libumia,  35s 

Ljglit,  59.  68 

Lima,  714 

Lindus,  3^1 

Lines,  71 

Linus,  370 

Lrpari  ifiands,  275 

Liffus,  345 

Ltriy  176 

Locris,  310 

Locuits,  593 

Logarithms,  inTciUionoff  29 

Logic, 
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Logic,  ij 
Longitude,  7.  9 
Lorctto,  137 
'Loui^na,  701 
Lovera  Leap,  515 
Lucretia,  204 
Lucullus,  238 
'    Lucumo,  199 
Luther,  570 
Lutheraos,  130.  &  574 
Luna,  378 
Lunar  cyde,  15.  84 
Lufitamay  484 
lA^rmttf  201 
Lycaonia,  589 
Lycaon,  416 
Lyceum^  294 
Lycia,  589 
Lycomedes,  424 
LycQi^gus,  461 
Lydia,  588 
Lynceus,  392.  412 
Lyfander,  349.  467       ^ 
Lyfimachia,  348 
Lyiimachus,  t3.  473 

M 
Macedonia,  324 
Madras,  6^^ 
Maeiia,  353 
Magellan;  X 
Magi^  605.  623 
Magna  Chartaf  508 
MagnafGr^ciay  181 
Magncfia,  321 
Magnetifm,  40 
Mabomet,  321.  477 
Mahrattas,  641.  653 
Maia,  379 
Malabar  coafl,  652 
Malea,  284 
Mamcrtines,  234 
Mamlouks,  672 
Manco  Capac,  704 
Maniliu8,  22 

ManUus,  M.  221.  T.  224*  226 
,Map8,  125 
Marathon,  300 
Marcellus,  237 


Maroo  Polo,  638 

Marius,  23  Q 

MarlhorougD,  Dukcofi  52! 

Mara,  362 

Marfit  138 

Marfyas,  372 

Mary,  Q-^  of  Englaad,  515.  (^ 

of  Scot<,  519 
Maryland,  700 
MatbemaUcif  13 
Matbo,  680 
Mauritania,  682 
Mayo,  68 1 
Meafurea   of  length  moft  coib- 

mon,  125 
Mechanical  powers,  68 
Medea,  353.  422.  442 
Media,  597 

Me^olamtmy  Milan,  13; 
Medon,  Mcdonttdsf  426 
Medus,  444 
Medufa,  396 
Megabyzus,  607 
Megara,  259.  400 
Mcgafthenes,  636 
Meearis,  302 
Metanthus,  425.432 
Meleager,  432 
Meliboea,  921 
MelUe^  Malta,  277 
Memnon,the  Ethiof  ian,  377*  449 

■     ■  the  Rhodian,  Oio 

Memphis,  6^6 

Menelaus,  413 

Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  6i0 

Mercury,  378 

Meridian,  5 

Mcfftana,  257 

Mcffenia,  282.  people  of,  4^3* 

464 
Mefopotamia,  597 
Metals,  III  •  # 

Metapontum,  170 
Methymnus,  343- 
Meton,  14 
Metius  Fufethuf  197 
Mexicans,  nmnners  of,  701       * 
Mexico,  ib* 

Microfcopei,  inTcntion  of,  6S 

Mida% 
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Midas,  372.  s^3 

Military  tribunes  inftitutcd,  217 

MUBartum  aurtum^  182      ' 

Milo»  i8o.  234 

Milti&des,  347*  465 

Minenra,  361 

Minosy  340.  384.  421 

Miaturfugj  ^48 

JMinym^  441 

Minotaur,  421 

Miflifippi,  river  of>  687 

MithnditeSy  240 

Mityiene,  343 

Mneftheu8»  424 

Mobility  of  matter,  36 

Mmiy  lake  of,  666 

Mogul  empire,  640.  ruin  ofy  642 

Mok)flis,  317 

Montezuma,  704 

Moon,  motion  of»  8i>82 

Mopjopta^  418 

Motion,  an  J  its  kw8>  68 

Motion  of  the  earth,  2.  79 

Mountains,    chief  ones   in  the 

world,  124 
Muller,  John*  25 
Mutlnaf  Modena,  1 35 
Mummies,  66$*  671 
MummiuSy  239 
Muntpbia,  %g$ 
Muiic,  caufe  of,  46. 
Mycetuif  286.  397.  410 
Myrmidonetf  385 
^vrtottm  mare'9  336*  404 
Myrtilusy  404 
Myfia,  586 
Myfore,  65^ 

N 

Nadir,  7 

Kadir  Shaw,  641 

Napier,  Baron  of  Merchifton)  29 

Natural  Philofopbiy,  70 

NaupaSui^  313 

Nauplius,  453  ^ 

Naxos,  3  38 

NecfSBst  Naples,  ift 

^ —  hiftory  off  255 

NekaSf  441    , 


Nepos  differs  from  Hcrodbtns,  in 

his  account  of  Mfltiadesy  348 
Neptune,  ^72.  386 
Nereus,  386 
Nero,  245 
Neflus,  402 
Neftor,  401 
Netherlands,  551 
New  Britain,  697 
New  England,  698 
New  Jerlej,  699 
New  Mexico,  701 
New  Spain,  i^. 
Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  44 
Newtonian  philofophyt  3$— 9* 
New  York,  199 
Ntcodcs,  61$ 
Nile,  673 
NiniTt,  59S 
Ninus,  ib* 
Ninyas,  c5« 
NwU,  428 
Nola,  156 
Nonacruy  285 
Norway,  583 
Notiiia  imperii  f  20 
Neva  Scotia^  698 
Numa,  195 
Numidia,  682 


Odoacer,  250 
OdylFey,  458 
Oedipus,  429 
Oeneus,  401.  433 
Oenomausy  404 
OatonCf  414 

Ogyg€9,  409 
Olympia,  a8i 
Olympic  games,  ft* 
Olynthus,  326 
OmphaU^  401 
Omrou,  671 
OrhUf  3 

f  Orbit  of  a  plaaet,  ih. 
Orellana,  717 
Ores  of  metalsf  i  \% 
Oreftet,  409 
OrloD,  376 


Orithjiaf 
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Orpb€U8»  570 

OsTria,  373.  s82>  39*-  ^1^ 

Oftracifniy  464 
Ot^i,  607 
Otlu>>  246 
Ottoman,  480 
Oxus,  127.  585 


Fmonhf  325 

FadHSy  the  Po,  135 

Paeftum,  172 

F^gife,  421 

Pupodas,  649 

Pa&mon^  387.  i^7 

PalKftine,  594.  630 

PalamedeS)  453 

Fides f  381 

Palibothra,  636 

Pallas,  361 

Pallene,  326 

Palmyra,  594 

Pamphylia,  .589 

Pan,  360 

Panama,  713 

PandeAs,  a  copy  of  tli€m  difco- 

vercd,  156.  254 
Pandion,  418-  421 
Pandora,  415 
PangKiis,  345 
FanormuSf  Palermo,  27* 
Fanttcapaumj  Caffa,  354 
Papirius,  227 
Paphlagonia,  59ft 
Parabola,  7q 
Parallax,  20.  32 
Parallels  of  latitude,  5 
Paracelfus,  100 
Paris,  414 
Parmenides,  15 
Paraguay,  715 
Parihenopaius,.  431 
Paryfatis,  616 
Pafiphac,  374 
Patagonia,  717  ' 
Faiawum^  Padw,  135 
Patmos,  342  n 

Patroclus,  447 


Pcffafus,  394 
PeufgMB,  416 
Peloponnefian  war,  466 
Pelf^onntftUf  Movea^  279 
Peleus,  444.  485 
Pclias,  439.  ^3 
Pelioo,  421 
Pella,  325 
Pelopidas,  469 
P^ops,  403 
Fett?uSf  3x0 
Pennfylvania,  700 
Pentheus,  427  « 

Perfeus,.  393 
Pericles,  466 
Perdiccas,  471 
Ferifcii,  8 

Peruans,  hiftory  of,  600.  man- 
ners of,  62 1 
Ferfis,  T.  ^^  597 
Pertinax,  246 
Peru,  713 

Peruvians,  manners  4i£^  704 
Peter  the  Great,  579 
Pewter,  1 15 
Phaedra,  422 
Phaeton,  374 
FbalarUf  265 
Phalerum,  293 
Pharsalus  &  Pharfalia,  322 
Fhersf  4:21 
Phidias,  4.38 
Philadelphia,  700 
Philip  K.  of  Macedon,  469 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,,  487 
Fhilifph  battle  of,  528 
Philippine  iflands^  66a 
,  Philolaus,  14 
Philomela,  419 
Phineus,  441 
Fhilopoctnen,  475 
Fhilofopher,  13 
Phlegra,  326 
Phlegracan  plains,  437 
Phle^^as,  438 
Phocis,  306 
Phoenicia,  594 
Phoenix,  670 
Phorcus,  587 

Pkorooci]i> 
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Phoroneus,  391 

Phrygia  Magndf  59a 

Phrygia  Minor,  587 

Phryxus,  427.  440 

Phyllis,  425 

Phyfiology,  loa 

Picenum,  137 

Picus,  376 

Pieria,  325 

Purui  y  PienJes,  ^zj 

Pjneus,  292 

Pjrithous,  423,  438 

Pifidia,  589 

PififtrStus,  465 

Fitaccusi  343 

Pizarroy  713 

Placard,  33 

Planets,  3.  76.  87 

Plataea,  304 

Plato,  1 6.  294*  468 

Pleiades,  ^79 

Pluto,  388 

Poland,  576 

Polar  circlet,  6      ^ 

Pollux,  411.  413 

Pol}rd5ni8,  426 

Polynices,  429 

Polyxl^tia,  448 

Poiapty,  25ft 

Pompey's  pillar,  676 

Pontius,  227 

Fontus,  590       ^ 

Popes,  251 

Pors^na,  20S 

Porto-Bello,  713 

Porto-Rico,  719 

^Portugal,  488 

Porus,  634 

Pofidonius,  21 

Potidxa,  326 

Potofi,  713 

Prawfief  Paleftrina^  145 

Pnetor,  firft  created,  223 

Praxit^leg,  338 

Precipitation,  120 

PriSmuSf  187.  400 

Printii^  invention  of,  25.  252 

Proca,  191 

Procris,  420 


Procopius,  57_p 
Prcetus,  394 
Progn^f  419 
Promcthe|i8,  435 
Properties  of  matter,  35 
PropoBtis,  ^^     . 
Proffrpine,  ;6o.  38S; 
Proteus,  386 
Prui&a,  J 77 
Pfammitichus,  66c 

P/yi^f  670 

Ptolemy,  22 
PuUey,  69 
Purbach,  tg 
Pydna,  324 
Pyladcs,  407 
Pyramids,  665.  677 
PyrlUSf  113 
Pyromi^ter,  48 
Pyrrha,  435  , 
Pyrrhus,  230.  446.  473 
Pythagoras,  12*  17:  1 80 
Pytbcas,  17 
Pythian  games,  309 
Python,  366 

Quadrilateral  figures,  74 
Quzftors,  210 
^irlmuSf  195 
^IrlteSf  J  95 


Raprufa,  3C2 
Rain,  caufe  of,  50 
Rainbow,  6^ 
Reflc6^n  of  light,  61 
Refrangibility  of  light,  60 
Regulus,  237 
Religions,  forms  of,  130 
R^mus,   192 
Refpiration,  47 
Reftoration  of  learning,  25 
Rhegiunif  175 
Rhod5pe»  345 
Rbodtfif  Rhodes,  341 
Richard  1. 507.  11,510.  IIL^r^ 
Rivers,  124.  of  Europe,  132.  oi 

Afia, 
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Aiisy  f^S*  of  Africa*  663.  of 

Atncncay  686 
Robinfon  Cnifoc,  715* 
Rodotphian  tablet*  28 
Ronum6)  their  art  in  profe<futing 

tJitfir  conquefts,  225..  2  38 
Rome*  140.  193 
Roinulii8»  jpft 
Ruffia,  577 
Ryot8>  648 


SaKuh  139 

Sacrobofco  or  Holywood*  Joho» 

SaladiD,  25  ^  671 

Salimisy  biattle  of,  334 

Salmoaeusy  416 

SaltB*  105,  107 

Sa!t>  how  made*  190 

Sam^t  332 

Samnitesy  225 

Samosy  342 

Samothracei  346 

Sappho,  315.  343 

Saratoga*  699 

Sardanapalufly  598 

Sardinia,  278 

Saxmatia,  354 

Sarpedon,  385 

SdeeiKteif  4 

Saturn,  185.  355 

Satyrs,  380 

Saxons,  go^  y 

Sc£v6lat  209 

Sciron,  302,  32^ 

Schaal,  the  Jefuit,  ^3 

Scipio,  161.  238.  679 

Scotland,  529 

Screw,  69 

Seylax,  634 

Sfyliaf  174.  256.     Two  of  the 

fame  name,  375 
Scyros,  336 
Scythia,  354 
Seas,   ^c.    of  Europe,  132.   of 

Alia,  585.  of  America,  685  ^ 
Sca*water,  119 
Sdeucis,  594 


Selim,  672 
Smile,  381.  427 
Semirimis,  598 
Seneca,  22.  245 
genrius  Tulh'us,  2CO 
Sefoftris,  127.  664 
Scvajee,  653 
Severus.  246.  502 
Sextius,  L.  222 
SihaAsy  170 
Sicily,  256 
hiftory  of,  273 

SiciniuSy  2iO 

Sicyon,  279 

Sid'on,  594.  628         ^ 

Silk,  mauufafture  of,  introducfd 

into  Europe,  476. 168, 255.64* 
Sfmonldes,  337 
Sindy,  country  of,  647 
Sirens,  156.  456 
Sisyphus,  416 
Smcrdis,  605.  607 
Smyrna,  587 
SndHus,  61 

Sobiciki,  John,  51  • ...   r 

Socrates,  467.    laves  the  Mcot 

Xenophon,  306 
Solid  figures,  75 
Solidity  and  Extenfion,  35 
Solon,  464,  600 
Solfticc,  6 
Solution,  120 
Sophifts,  13 
Sortest  308 
Sound,  caufe  of,  45 
Spain,  482  ' 

Sparta,  283.  410 
Spedacles,  ufe  of,  29 
.  Spermaceti,   103 
Sphere,  right,  &c.  9.   88 
Spinx,  429.  677 
grades,  3J6.  341 
Springs,  origin  of,  ^o 

of  different  kinds,  1 17 

Spaniards,  their  treatment  of  the 

Americans,   707 .    manner  of 

carrying  on   their  trade  witk 

America,  709 

Stars,  5.  87.  92 

Sttw 
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States  of  different  extent,  how 
named,  125.  and  from  their 
different  govemments,  129 

Steely  115 

Stephen,  King,  507 

Strophades^  332.  442 

Styx,  389 

Sublimation,  122 

Subilances  obtained  from  animal* 
and  Tcgeiablesy  104 

Suevi,  506 

Sulpi<;iu8  Gallus,  22 

Sultan  or  Soldan,  672 

Sun,  notions  of  the  ancients  a- 
bout  his  fetting,  374.  568 

Surinam,  716 

Suiiana,  597 

Sweden,  580 

Switzerland,  54S 

Sylla,  239 

Sylvanus,  380 

SymplegadeSf  352 

Syracufe,  259 
Syria,  593.  627 

Syrtka  regiof  677 


Tenanu^  284 
Tamerlane,  481.  639 
Tanaquil,  199 
Tant&lus,  405 
V'arentunif  166 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  199 

Supcrbus,  203 

TarfuB,  590 
Tartary,  661 
Tatius,  194 

Terra  Firmaf  710 

Terraqueous  globe,  98 
Its  component  parts,  Ib^ 
Opinions  of  the  ancients  con* 
ceming  its  formation,  99 

Terreftrial  globe,  5 

Telamon,  385.  400 

Tel5phus,  447 

Telefcopes,  invention  of|  29.  67 

Tell,  William,  550 

Timeittu^  40&,>  410 

Tcmpc,  319 


TenSdos,  344  > 

Tcfteriff,  663 
,  Terence,  681 
Tereus,  419 
Thales,  11 

Thafus,  346  ' 

Tbeb^t  Thebes,  303.  32a.  426 

in  Egypt,  66$ 

Thebaid,  fubje^of,  429 
Themiftoclcs,  334.  337.  465 
Theodoric,.  250 
Theodofius,  249        * 
Theophraflus,  295 
rbera^  358 

Therma  v.  ThcffalonTca,  ^25 
Thcniometer,  invention  of^  54 
TbermopyUy  310 
Therfander,  432 
Thefeus,  422.  460 
Thefpia,  305 
Threfprotia,  316 
Theflalia,  319 

Theifalian  women,    remarkable 
for  their  flcill  in  magic,  323 

Tbeffitlottiea^  Saloniclu,  325 
Thetis,  445 
Thrace,  344 

Thracian  Bofporus,  350 

Thrafybiilus,  467 

Thucydides,  346.  466 

Thyeftes,  405 

TbyntitteSf  425 

Tiberius,  244 

Tibur,  Tivoli,  144  . 

TTcmunif  Pa  via,  i  ^5 

Tides,  their  caufc,  86 

Timochares,  17 

Tin,  115 

Tifamanes,  408 

Titan,  355       .  ' 

Tithonus,  377 

Tomi,  whence  named,  353 

Tomyris,  602 

Tracbtn,  320 

Trajan's  bridge,  353 

Traniit  of  Venus,  firft  obfenred^ 
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Tranfubftantiation,  574 
Trent,  council  gf,  135.  572 

Triangles, 
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Tmngbsy  74. 

Tngonometiyf  21*  74 

Tnpoh',  628 

Triton,  386 

Tribunes  ef  the  conuoon*  infill 

tutcd,  a-i'i.  139 
Troat  &  Trojth  586 
Troesten^  286 

Tpophoniusy  oracle  of,  305 
Tropics,  6 
Tuilco  v.  Tuifto,  556 
TuHia,  26» 
TuUus  Hoflilius  196 
ITffmar/ftf/y  544 
Turnus,  190 
Turkey  in  Afia,  628 
Turksy  479.  government  of,  627 
Tufculmmf  Frc7cati\  145 
Twinkling    of    the    ftars,     the 

cau£e  of,  62 
Tycho  Brahe,  27 
Tydeus,  430.  434 
Tyndarus,  41 K 
Tyrte,  594.  ^628 
Tyrtcui,  463 

U 
Ulyffes,  186 
Umbria,  136 
United  Provinces,  <$t 
Univerfities,  firfl:  inftituted,  24 
Urim  and  Thununimf  668  , 

V 

Facuumf  difputes  about,  $1^  $6 

Valensy  249 

Valerius  Poplicola,  205*  208 

Van  Hcbnont,  47.  lOO 

Varro,  22 

Vegetables,  102 

F^hfitgtoU  218       , 
Velocity  of  falling  bodies,'  70 
Venereal  difeafe^  whence  brou^t, 

685 
Venice,  251 
Venus,  363 
f^jiM/S^,  Venofa,  161 
Verdigris,  11^ 
Vera  Cruz,  702 


Vermmit,  6^8 
Vefta,  35^ 

VefuWtts,  154 

Via  Jp^^  &c*  185 

Villa  ot  Horace,  139 

Virbius,  424 

Vhr^may  215 

Virginia,  country  in  America, 700 

Vitellius,  246 

Vitruvius,  23 

Volcanoes,  53.  113.  125 

Vukur^  a  mountain,  162 

W 

Wallace,  WiHiaun,  509 
Waltherus,  Bernard,  26 
Walworth,  511 
Waf^ington,  General,  700 
Wat  Tyler,  5 1  r 
Waters,  116 

diyiiions  of,  123 

Wcdffe,  69  * 

Welding,  adioD  of,  iic 
Wickliifc,  3,0 
William  I.  and  II.  Kings  of  Eog- 

land,  506.  III.  527 
Winds,  55—59.  hot  winds,  649. 

&675 

X 

Xanthus,  432 
Xenophanes,  15 
Xenophon,  306.  468 
Xerxes,  327.  334.  349.  614 
Ximenes,  Cardiaal,  487 
Xuthus,  420 

Z 

Zacynihujf  Zante,  352 
Zaleucds,  176 
Zeno,  296 
Zemindars,  -648 
ZetheSf  420 
ZeihuSf  428 
Zifca,  575 
21odiac,  6 
Zones,  8 
Zoroailer,  62} 
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COMTAININO 


TheLATIN  NAMES  of  the  Piineipal  CoUNfRiEs,  CiTiss,  Rivbri, 
and  Mountains  mentioned  in  the  Grcek  and  Roman  CLAs$(ct| 

With  the  MoDCRin  Names  fubjoined  i 


ALIO 


The  LATIN  NAMES  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  the  AbjECTirsi  an4 

pther  Words  derived  from  the  Names  of  the  Places  s  '• 


WITH 


The   moH   remarkable    EWt^bts  annexed;   and   an  Explanation  of 

DiFFicvLT  Words  and  Phrases* 


BIIKO 

A    SUPPLEMENT 

TO     THl 

SUMMARY  OF  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  GEOGR  APHT. 


By  ALEXANDER  J  DAM,  LL.D, 

BBCTOft  or  THB  HIGM  tCNOOL  Of   KDXNBUItGH. 
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J» 


APVERTISEMENT. 


i  T  having  been  thought  proper  to  delay  the  publication  of 
the  Summary  of  Geography  and  Hijlory^  atthoogh  printed  and 
entered  in  Stationers- Hall,  till  new  Maps  for  illaftradng  it 
(hould  be  engraved^  it  waSj  in  the  mean  tiaie,  foggefted  to  the 
Compiler,  that  Tables  of  the  Ancient  Names  of  Places,  with 
the  Modern  Names  contrafled,  would  be  a  deCrable  addition 
to  the  Work.  Perceiving  at  once  the  utility  of  this  fuggcftion, 
he  undertook  the  execution  of  it  with  alacrityi  and  has  com- 
pleted it  with  fuch  improvements,  as,  he  hopes,  will  be  found 
conducive  to  promote  the  great  end  of  his  labours,  the  facili- 
tating of  the  acquifition  of  clafEcal  learning,  in  conjun^oa 
with  general  knowledge. 
The  tables  are  fo  contrived  as  to  ferve  both  for  an  Index  and 

^  a  Supplement  to  the  Book.  The  modern  name  is  generallf 
fubjoined  to  the  ancient;  and  the  page  of  the  Book  is  added 
where  a  more  minute  account  of  the  place  is  given.  When 
no  page  is  marked,  the  Index  affords  information  not  to  be 
found  in  the  book  \  for  in  feveral  parts  of  it  the  Compiler) 
from  a  defire  of  brevity,  fatisfied  himfelf  with  tranfcribingfrom 
a  fmall  Abridgment,  which  he  printed  for  the  ufe  of  his  Scholan 
about  eleven  years  ago,  without  quoting  authorities. 

The  Maps  are  on  a  fmall  fcale,  that  they  may  anfsrer  the 
fize  of  the  Book,  and  be  lefs  Uable  to  be  torn.  The  Ancieot 
Maps  have  been  copied  chiefly  from  thofe  of  D^Anville,  and 

.contain  the  names  of  many  places^  which  are  not  infertedin 
the  Index,  becaufe  they  feldom  occur  in  the  Ciailk;%  and  feme 
of  them  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Ptolemy^  or  later  gcogra- 
phical  writers. 

A  fimilar  Syllabus  of  the  Names  of  the  Heathen  Deities,  and 
of  the  moft  Illuftrious  Perfons  of  Antiquity,  with  their  Derira- 
tivcs  and  Epithets  fubjoined,  would  likewife  be  a  work  of  utlHt/i 
and  therefore  may  perhaps  fometime  hereafter  be  attempted** 

Edinburgh, 

1  Uh  May  1795. 


*  It  hu  Qoce  beta  aocom^fhed  in  the  Classical  Biociatjit. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL   INDEX, 


WITH 


The  Modern  names  fabjoined,  of  fach  Places  as  remain, 

or  are  unknown. 


A B ALUS,  -i,  /.  aif  iOahd  in  the 
German  ocean,  where  amber  was 
luppofed  to  drop  from  the  trees,  P//», 

37«  »f'  xi« 
ABXTOS,  -i,  /.  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
Nilc,^  which  none  but  the  priefts  were 
^rmitied  to  enter  :  and  where  the  an- 
nual increafe  of  that  river  was  firft  per- 
ceived, Senic.  N.  ^  4.  2.  LucM,  x. 

ABD£RA,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace, 
P-  34^*  inh*  Abderita,  Liv.  ^'i, 
4*  fing.  A^derVes  Protagoras,  Cic. 
N.  D.  X.  %y  hence  Ahderitana  peifora 
^eih  JuAtSp  i.  e.  You  are  (lup'id  or 

-  iboliih,  as  the^d!^nV«  were  fald  to  be, 
AUrtiiUn  1.0. 15.  4. 

ABISLLA,  Avklla,  a  town  of  Campa- 
nia \  called  RitRf^rdt  from  its  abound- 
ing in  apples,  yirg.  Mn,  7.  740.  but 
net  rich  in  corn,  (futuptr  fuldCartatui^ 
SiL  8.  .544.  A^llinM  vel  Aoellanst 
ntua,  hazel-nuts,  Phn.  15.  as  f.  24. 

AB£LLlNtTM,  Avillxno,  a  town  of 
Campania,  Inh.  jiheJRHatts^  'turn, 

ABII,  a  people  of  Scythia,  Curt.  7.  6. 1 1. 

ABNOBA,  Absnow,  or  the  Black 
Mmtmtain^  in  Germany,  where  the  Dar 
nube  rifes,  Tacit,  G»  1.  4. 

Aborxcinbs,  -uffi,  the  ^Hj^'m/ inhabit- 
ants ^  the  Roman  territory,  Lw.  1. 1. 
Sail.  Cat.  6. 

Abos,  vel  -utfic  Aba,  tcI  -at,  m«  Abx- 

.  Da  a,  a  mountain  \n  ^jinnema  M^xjor^ 
where  the  rivers  Etkphraies  and  Araxes 

Absyrtjobs,  -arm.  f.  Chbrso  and 
Os'bru,  i/Iaifds  xu  tUe  Adriatic  Tea, 
Fl'm,  S«-a6  f.  30.  Lucan  mentions 
only  one  Absyrtos,  3.  190. 

Ajbvs,  tbe  river  HuMaaa,  in  England. 

>^»ijiouS|  i.  m.  Nacara  j  a  town  of 
ttr^ai^  on  ;)ie  rltUefpont  \,  abounding 
Ja   oyflers,    (ofiriftry)  Virg.    G.    I. 

^  >Q7«  ,  So  ri^ac  Seilos  in  Burope,  that 

to  a  perloi  approaching  them  by  Tea, 

.  fktf  appeared  one  city  :  hence,  Cef/>erMt 


Mftmna  (forore  qnali)  difcedert  Sefos 
Jbydof  y^.  Flacc.  i.  285.  Inh.  A«y* 
Bti«r,  lAv,  3t.  17.  ft  18.  Adj.  Aby- 
ottsos,  p.  349.-— Alfo  a  towQ-  in 
Egypt,  the  refidence  of  Mcmhon^  FHm* 

5.  9  L  I X.  now  Medfimi. 

AOi^LA,  '-^r,  Ckbita,  a  moantMB  ia 
Mauritania,  near  the  Frttum  Herculgtdkp 
or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  oppoGte  toCalpe 
in  Spain,  which  now  forms  tbe  rock  ef 
Gibralur.  Thefe  two  mountains  were 
caliedCoLUMNA  HsRCVLis,thepiW 
iRrs  of  Hercules,  as  being  the  linuts  of 
his  labours  (lahrum  mttm)*  Accord- 
ing to  fable,  they  were  united  by  a  con- 
tinued ridge,  till  that  hero  feparated 
them,  and  thus  opened  a  commmica- 
tion  between  tbe  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lantic, Plin.  3.  pr94em.  Met.  x.  5. 

ACAD£MIA,  a  place  near  Athens, 
where  Plam  uoght  \  whence  hie  fol- 
lowers were  called  Acadbm xci,  294* 
Alfi>,a  villa  of  Cicero's,  150.  P/te.  31* 

2  f.  ^.  Adj.   ACADBMICUS* 

ACAMAS,  -ffirfii,  m.  Holy  E^xpha- 
ny;  a  prom,  of  Cyfrvs;  ivbence 
that  iftand  was  anciently  called  Aca- 
MANTIS,  Plin.  5*  31  f.  35. 

ACANTHUS,  Erisso,  atownOf  Ma- 
cedonia, on  the  Strymonlc  gnlf ;  whetoce 
Xerxes  drew  a  canal  to  the  Smgitic 
gulf,  to  avoid  tailing  round  mount 
Athos,  327. 

ACARKaNIA,  Carkta,  r  divifion  of 
Efims  or  CrJccia  Prefna,  314.  The 
pe.)ple,  Acarnanis,  (ing-  Aftman,  lav. 
26.  245  31.  24)  33.  16.  ft  17;  36. 
x J.  ft  12}  4^.  17,  ftc.  Acarfiamied 
corJMraiiop  ib.  16.  25. 

ACERRiC,  ACBRRA,  a  town  in  Clm- 
pania,  149.  inh*  AccebaMX,  £i«. 
?.  17. 

ACESIMES,  ^,  TtKAV»  orChoosub, 
'a  branch  of  the  river  Indus,  643*  Pirn-. 

6.  20.  ft  37,  X3.  * 
ACESTAy  SfiOBSTA,  a  town  in  Sicily, 

270. 

}  B  »  ACHi£. 
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ACH/BM£Nf  A,  a  ptrtof  Perfia,  named 

from    it!    6rft    king    AcbsmSoet; 

whence  jick^emetdusp  -a^  -mrt,  Perfiaot 

}j9rat,  Od.  3.  I.  44-  Epod,  13.  8. 

ACHAIA  Prcfriat  Romania  Alta, 

the  north  pait  of  Petoponnefut,  ft79. 

put  by  t^e  poets  for  the   whole  of 

Greece,  Ovid,  Mtt,  8.  268 ;  £/.  17. 

209;  whence  AcHjKi  or  AcRiviy  the 

Creeks ;  Ac u  a ii,^1dis,  and  Ac  ■  a i  as» 

•'odMf  f.  Grecian  ;  Achftiht  urkn^  Id. 

Met.  5.  306 :  Aetmadet  matra^  Id.  Bp.  3. 

71.  adj  jichauif  Acba'auy  or  AcLaicuu 

When  the  Romans  leduced  Pelopennejut 

•ad  Gr^ecm  PnprU  to  the  form  of  a 

province, they  called  the  whole  A  c  H  A I A ) 

becaufe  the  Achzans  were  then  the 

principalpeopleyPtfiv/SiJi.  7.  16. 

ACHARNi^,  a  town  of  Attica,  jot. 

•Mi^'Achsrn^mu    . 
ACHATES,  -tf,  a  riverof  Sicily,  which 
gave  name  to  the  achates,  or  agat?,  a 
f  reciouf  Hone,  faid  to  have  been  firil 
found  on  its  hanks,  Plin.  37.  I0» 
ACHELoUS,  AspRo  Potamo,  a  river 
which  divided  .'Ctolta  from  AcarQania, 
3131  &  401.  )  adj.  ^belZmi, 
ACHERON,  •on/ii,  m.  &  f.  a  river  of 
the  Biuttii,  173.  and  of  Epire,  3t6t ; 
the  name  alfo  of  one  of  the  infernal  ri- 
vers, lb    often  put   for  the  infernal 
reijons,  ttorat.  Od,  z.  3.  ^6.  or  the  in- 
btbitanuof  them,  ^ir^  /En.  7.  312.$ 
whence  jlikerontmt^    et    'Untius,    vel 
jicbervnticMS,  -a^  -urn* 
ACHERONTIA,  AcearNtA,  a  fmall 
town  of  Apulia,  on  the  t>p  of  a  ItilJ  ; 
hence  called  l^Udus,  a  ncft,  lUrat,  od. 

ACHERUSJA,  a  lake  near  Comae  in 
Campania,  Plin*  3.  5  f .  9.  ;  and  in 
EpiM,  Id.  4.  t.  \  alfo  i  cave  in  the 
Cherjonejut  Taurka,  or  Crim  Tartary, 
through  which  Hercuirs  is  faid  tu  have 
dragged  the  dog  Cerberus  from  hell, 
P:in.  6.  1.  tc  17.  a*  i  Ovid,  Met,  7. 
.  409.  ftc.  \  M(L  i<^  19.  55. ;  called  alfo 
AcHXausis,  •ffiii}  f .  Val  F!acc.  5. 
73*^  hence  Ackerupa  templa,  the  in- 
ternal regions,  Latirr.  3.  ate.     Sry/torioH 

«    Ackeritja  vitay  unhappy  as  that  of  thofe 
in  Tartarusi  Ih*  1036.    Acherufiui  hw 

.  wWf  the  water  of  Acheiooi  Sii,  13. 
398. 

ACHILLEOS  DROMOS,  or  Achu- 
leukCursus^  a  peninfula  near  the 

>  mouth  of  the  BoriAhcnes,  where  A - 
chiJles  infticuted  games,  plin»  4*  li  (• 
%6,  p.  419. 

ACHILLEUM,  a  town  of  Troas. 


ACIDALIUS9  a  IbomaUili  OichoH' 

nof»  a  town  of  Boeocia,  iavUdtbc 

Graces  were  fappofed  to  bathe;  vfacace 

'  Vcotts  is  ealled  MAtia  AcifiALia^ 

yiij.  Mm,  z.  710.  p.  305. 

ACILA,  ZiD£it,  a  town  of  AraUaea 
the  Red  Sea,  liom  whidi  they  fa  lail 
for  India,  Plvn,  6«  s8. 

ACIRIS,  Ace  1,  a  riverof  Locaoia,  170. 

ACIS,  -119  or  Ada,  Jaci,  a  rivs  of 

Sicily,  158* 
AGO  vd  Adf  Acas»  t  town  of  Phc- 

nicia,  6ft8. 
ACRAD1KA,  apart  of  tbedtySyn- 

cule,  »6o. 
ACR  A  JAPYGIA,  CAPlt  az  Livca, 

in  Calabria,  165. 
ACRAS»  PALAf  sotOf  •  town  of  Si- 
cily, oetr  the  prom.  PacbyniUj  tbe 
inhabitants,  AcBSNSts. 
ACRXGAS,  the  river  of  Gugmti, 

in  Stcily,  264. 
ACRO  CERAUNIA,  vel  ./mi;  or&- 
raunu  awttes,  high  mountMas  in  Ejut* 
3i8t 
ACRO  CORINTHUS,  f.  thecitaddof 

Corinth,  280. 
ACRONIUS   LACUS*.   VvTii.iiit 
the  lower  part  of  the  lake  of  Coaibact, 
Mef,  3.  2.  67. 
ACROPdLIS,   .£1,    f.   Che  dtadd  of 

AtEensy  288. 

ACTE,  Aaa,  vel  ASIca,  the  ceatcryof 

Attica  I  wheoce  Actjkus,  '$,  -1*1 

Athenian,  417. 

A CTI  VfA,  A z  10,  a  fmail  towa  of  Acar- 

nania ;  whence  Affms  vet  ASiacMt,  -it 

-«m,3i4.     ACTIUM  Ma.  Poatide 

la  Civolo,  or  Capo  di  FiCAtO)  str 

jwhich  Auguftus  defeated  Aatony  Is  < 

naval  battle,  314. 

ACrriUM  CORCvRiE,  fo  called,  t» 

di  (^ingtti/h  It  from  the  fotmer,  Cit*  At,     J 

*f,  2. 

ADDUA,  Adda,  a  river  of  Cialpue 

Gaul,  running  hito  the  Poootbe  Boitb> 

ADdNfS,  sf,  A  ttSs,  m.  NARa-IriA- 
H I M,  a  rirer  in  Phepoicta. 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  Adbamitti,  • 
maritime  cdwq  of  Myfia,  §4*  A^' 
Kjftrhms,  587. 

XDRIA,  wtlBadria,  m.  the  AdnsticSei 

or  Gulf  of  ViNZCt)   named  ftv» 

Adria^  f.  a  town  at  the  top  of  ir,  IT<' 

Liv.    5.  33.     JmJHm.  10;  t.    M»n 

Adrukumf  Adriatkum,  v.  Airiittmi 

,b*it  we  tfiod  only  Airiaimt  MgtTf  ihc  tCT' 

Vitory  of  the  town  Adris,  li*.  «•  9' 

Adrunu  its  iflhabitaiitt.  Li?.  97*  '^' 
-    .   -     •  .  ADRV- 
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ADRUMBTUM»  vel  Hsdnmrtum^  a 
titj  of  Africa  Fn^f  681.  InU-AJrw 

ADVATACAfVilAtuat0ca,Tosr.fkttf 
a  towa  of  Gallia  Btlnea,  5^8. 

ADUATICORUM  «/>^iJ!ii«,  Falais 
M  f^  Miiaigef  Csk  ft.  29. 

ADOrLA,  St.  GodhardS)  atnoudtain 
of  Rhaetta»  part  of  the  Atps,  in  which 
are  the  fountains  of  the  Rbroe. 

Advlib  Tcl  jSJSlty  AtxTKOi  a  town  of 
Upptr  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea.  Inh. 
Adutit^f  Plin.  9.  19.  which  gave  name 
to  the  bay 9  AduHcut  Sinut.  Here  was  » 
ilaroe  of  Ptolemy  BvergSftes,  with  a 
ponlpoas  infcription ;  called  Monumfn- 
turn  Adulitanumi  pttbliihed  at  Rome  by 
Leo  Allaiios  a.  163 1. 

^A,  a  city  or  ifland  of  Cokhis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Phafis ;  Pliny  places 
It  1 5  miles  from  the  Tea,  6.  4.  Hence. 
J^^a  Qrte^  Virg.  JEi\,  3y  33*6}  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  hotn  or  to  hare 
refided  in  this  country :  J^aacarmnaf 
msgical  fongs,  Ovid,  j^or,  i,  g.  5. 
Arret  Maa^  iB.  ft.  15.  10. 

J^l^.^i  -ety  f.  the  ifland  of  Calvpfo,  in 
the  F>ettim  Seeuhmtf  Mel.  2.  7.  Hygin. 
12$.  Setvius  places  it  rear  Cirreji. 
AdJEn,  J.  386.  Hence  Calypfo  is  called 
Maa  putUa^  Prnpert.  3.  1 1.  31.  — ^« 
i^Ei£i  --arumf  was  a  town  of  Apulia^ 
Liv.  24.  10. 

^ANTtiuMy    the  tomb  of  Ajax,    in 

'.    Tn»as,  Plin,  5.  30. 

./EAtf  JEaitfHy  m.  a  fmall  rlter  of  Epire, 

'  Laean,  6t  361.  called  alfo  Aous,  Plin, 
3.21. 

>£DEPSUS»  ▼.  -HM, 
Euhcea,  with  hoc  baths. 

■JEcM  or  Bdeffa,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  325. 

^DUf,  a  people  of  Gaul,  inhabiting 
along  the  tlver  Arar  or  Soane,  537. 

AG/EUM  MARE,  the  AacHi^K- 
tXco,  blifweea  Europe  and  Afia  \  (tM 
to  be  named  from  JBgeus,  322,  or  from 
a  rocky  iflind  between  Ten^do9  and 
Chiosy  called  AEX,  irom  its  refcm- 
blance  fo  a  goaf>  PrttT  4.  t\,  pr  from 
ASg:e,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  Sfral.  8* 
p.  '^^6,  or  from  its  numerous  iflands, 
having  at  a  diftance  the  appearance  of 
goats,  {atym,)  F^i\  Vart,  He  R. 
R-  2'  t.  8«  perhjps  rather  f  orn^  its 
tempeftuom  billows  (av^s^.  Heinfius 
ad  Sil,  r.468.  TuMultut  y£gieif  the 
tempcfts  of  the  Ege^n  fea.  Hor.'Od.  3; 
29.  63.  hnhrm  JRg^*  frangat  mare^ 
the  Ionian  would  flow  into  or  join  th« 
(g9an  fea,  Lueaa,  i.  ^03.  .  > 


DivsO|  a  town  of 


JEcXrztf  JEgSdetf  or  ^gSfr^  thret 
CbmH  lilands  over  agaiaft  Lilybcum* 
269.  ^i7  I.  61. 

i¥:G£STA,acown  of  Sicily,  the  fame  with 

'   Ace/la ftjo.  Inh  Mgtjlai  ot /E^ifianL 

i£GtMURUS»GALKTTA,an  iU^ndin 
the  bay  of  Carthag?,  Xiv.  29.  %T».tt 
30.  24. 

2CQINA,  ENCrA,  an  ifland  In  the  Sa« 
ronic  bay  or  biy  of  Sngla,  333  Inh; 
/Ec,tttw.r/t  \  Adj.  ^ginetkus, 

iCGINIUM,  a  town  of  Iheflaly,  Lfv; 
32.  i^i  36.  M  $44-  465  45- ar- 

/EGIUM,  VosTiTBA,aio*n  \n  AcHaia 
Pro^Uf  2^1.  fo  nam^d  becauCe  Jupi- 
ter ib  faid  to  have  been  nuif<;d  theie  by 
a  goat  {vwa.y9i),  Strub.  8,  387.    Liv. 

i«o6s  POTAMOS,  or  the  goa^i  rl. 
%er,  in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefe,  349* 

.^GOSA,  one  of  the  Agates, 

iEGyPTUS,EcYPT,66^1nh.iC^/- 
tii,  ad],  ^gyptlut  tl  JEgyptiacut. 

i^  MON 1 A  or  Hamonia^  a  poetic  name  of 
TheflTaly;  whence  Mm^nut^  ThcQ**- 
lian^  320 ;  lhu9,  JEmonius  yavniitf 
i.  e.  Jafon,  Otna,  Met.  '7,  131. 
Il^m&mi  equxt  i.  e«  equi  A.hilliXf  Ovid. 
Triit  3*  II,  z8.  ASmmia  fuppUt  the 
fliip  Argn,  /(/.  Art,  Am,  i|6* 

AEMUS,  fee  H^mvi. 

i£NARlA  vei  Itiarimei  Iscria,  an 
ifland  over  againft  Cumie  in  Campani^f 
150.     Liv.  8}  2x. 

iCNEA  vel  iCNIA,  Moi«ca«tro«  a 

'  roaririme  town  of  Macedonia,  faid  to 
have  been  builc  by  /Eneas,  Liv.  40^  4* 
fee  p.  326.  V^rgtl  places  it  In 
Thrjce,  ASn.  3,  t8.  fee  p.  188.  Inb, 

JElfVS  vel  ^nosf  £i«o,  a  town  of 
Thrace,  p.  34^.  tfn  the  ea(tmoft 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  Siel.  2,2.  Inh. 
'/EntJ, 

JE,fiv%,  the  litw,  a  river  of  RhiPtia, 
whidh  flows  hito  che^  Danube,  *I'*icit. 

•"  Hf/f.  3,  5. 

MOUM  tNSUL/B,  the  LtPARi 
Iflands,  17^.   f^ence  ^•y/ii  career  fa K't 

•\<he  prifon  in  which  i^^olus  was  fuj*^ 
pnfed  to  coiiilne  tne  w)rids, '  Lttcati.  5. 

•     690.  "^ 

•/ROLlS,  -Y/Z/i,  f.  ve!  JEtla,  -^,  a  coun- 
try in   ^Jia  Minor ^    K%f,    Inh.   ^H  et 

'    ce)  ^^ii ;  whence  /E^Aka  rafie,   the 

'    i9volic   diaV£l,  ^■mflifiany    t,  6i  31. 

'  jE^tica  yiffft,  words  rf  the  Eotic  diat^A, 

iS,  8,.3»  50.     JE^ium  carmen^   lyric 

poetry'^   iii  sappho  and   Akxus,  the 

*  fltfV  lyric  poets,  v^sfce  natives'  of  ^he 
3  B  3  ifland 
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. .  iiland  I^ibos,  which  Ibrmed  part  of 
^6!is,  and  coof^quently  wrote  ia  the 
£ulic  dialed^,  Borat.  Od,  4,  3,  i%* 
4^9lia  putilay  Sappho,  lb.  a,  9,  12. 

i^oLivM  MarE)  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna^ 
.  chat  part  of  the  Egiao  £ea  bordering  oq 

.    iC«lis. 

i£<^ur»  a  people  of  LatTum  ;  called  alfo 
^/^fuicjiff  v«l  if  vel  Mqukoiani 

/B<)^uiM  ALIUM9  a  place  in  Roiqey  ti8. 

^tSEPUS,  a  river  of  MyQa. 

/pSIS,  Ef:iNO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which 
feparated  Umbria  from  Picenumj  137* 
frA  8,  446. 

i£SU$»  IeiT»  a  town  of  Urobriay  oa  the 
^(U  t  Inh.  iGsiNAT|.s|  whence 
J^filiAi  cafcutf  Plin.  1 1.  41. 

/KSTIi^l  tel  v^jri}  A  people  of  Ger^ 
inany,  inhabiting  Eftonif,  a  part  of 
Livonia,  TVaV.  G*  45,  p.  568. 

/EsiJLA   «k   •»«;  a   town  of  Litium, 

•    Umrat.  Od.  3,  29. 

iSTHALlA  vcl  Elva^  ^lba,  an  iifand 
on  the  coaft  of  Etruria,  PRh,  3,#. 
called  alfo  JEtheriay  Plin.  6,  30. 

^THIQPI  A,  a  country  of  Afric4»  Inh. 
^THi2^rES,  im|.  J^tb'ti^Sf  who  had 

^  cuflcd  ha'r,  an<f^ueir  bodies  of  a  black 
colour,  froxnthe  continual  heat,  Liiran. 
10»  1 3f  y  ^  22^-  Hence  J^thloj^^ut 
OcMfftti,  Piin.  6,  3Q.  Mthiopi(ana'u4i, 

^  ^ -id.  5,  9''—yitffitf^  ^tjiiopum  remeatit 
ttl/urtf  $11.  iz,  60^.  alluding  to  the 
fi£lion  of  H'^mer,  who  makes  the  gods 

,    to  go  ^yid  fealk  annually  for  a  cecaun 

^.  Uofe  in  Ethiopia,  //.  I,  423*  Odjffl  i, 
9.2.     So  StatJua,  Theh.  5»  426. 

^rKA,  CiBBLLO,  a  famous  volcano 
:  in  SicUy,  271.  Hen^e  ^tnais  habi- 
tant in  valiihuii  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vallle$  round,  ^toa,  Lusan*  6,  29^3. 
JRtnan  telluif  Sicily,  Qvid,  Me$.  8, 
^60.  ^tnaas  fafior^  Polyphemus,  Id, 
Pent,  9,  2,  1 15.  ^tti^i/ratresp  the 
.   cyclopSy  Firg,  JS»*  3,  6^8. 

'^'^NA*  NjcoLosi,  a  town  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fouth  fide  of  the  moij^ntain, 
StrfA,  6,  268.  J^tMnfit  agtr,  its  tci;;; 
ritory,  C/V.  yirr.  3,  105I 

J^T O  tJ  A,  a  part  pf  Orartia  Pr^rfa,  ^1  ^ 
Inh.  ^TOL  1,313.  Ad).  jBtfi/iciet,  ^^ 
tSiuSf  e't  ASto/hs^  jEtflicum  hJfttm, 
Liv.  28,  $.  <  JRuhfis  htfts,  Dion^edes^ 
Ovi^.  Afet,  14,  461.'  jf/^r  ^ro//, 
buiic  by  Diomcdes,  ^rg.  >£a.  jo, 
28..  JEtcii  Campif  Apulia,  Sil.  i,  115, 
«#  9^  495*  et  ip,  185,  &G.  fee  p.  j8^. 
r/  458. 

AFRICA,  the  third  great  divlfion  of  the 
»»ftd|,  according  to  the  an/cl.nts^  ^''/^ft- 


Jug.  17.  called  alfo  LlBT^i^Swr.  XX 
2>  f .  6 .     That  part  neit  ta  Itylj,  nkd 
fubjed  to  Carthage,  was  calkd  Af^* 
Profriaf   Inh.   Ami,  itpsO,  h»fe 
robed,  Firg.  A£n,  8,  724.  fing.  Arsa, 
put  for  Hannibal,  //or.  Qd.  4, 4i  4>« 
y(ed  as  an  adj.  yirmentariia  ^tr^  aa 
African  herdfroan,  rr^.  G»  3,  344* 
^er  murtXg  African  purple-dye,  Ht- 
rat.  Qd.  2,    16,  35.     j^ra  tva,    a 
Guinea  hep,  Id,  Efod,  s,  53.  S-rfctia 
Jijn^  Jd.  Sac.  2,  8,  9^.~'ii^ricd  iei£f, 
the  wars  of  or  in  Africa,  id,  17,  ii* 
Scipio   AraicANOS,  fo  calkd  froQ 
his  c>>n<]oer}og    the   Carthagicuaoi  ia 
Africa*  Bvrat,  £/«<»/.  9,  25.    Ariit 
CAKiE,   (q.  btfiia^  wild  beafts  fioa 
Africa,   Cir.  Tami  8,  8  ft  9.    P&i*  S, 
17  f  24.  Lifo  4i,  18,  ^rictfBtf  m,ik 
5,  2 1 .  Fici  AJrtcAnac  n^Uti^  Cato,  S,  l> 

AFRlClTS,  -i,  m.  a  win4  blowiegfirca 
Africa  between  fouth  and  wcftj  pro- 
perly an  adj.  fc.  vmrws;  as,  41^' 
fr^tel^^  \.  ^  ab  Affico  vento  exauit, 
HoT^t.  Qd.  3,  ^9,  S7. 

Aganippe,  a  f9uQuiji  o{ Bgiotii,  304. 

AGj^THA, V.  -f,  AGOfiatQwnioLae* 
guedoc,  on  the  river  Ar^urit,  ha^i 
Mel.  2,  5.  PiJu.  3, 4.  near  an  iflja4  of 
clie  fame  name. 

AOATHOP6l1Sj,  MonTtciiiij  « 
town  Af  Languedoc. 

AGATHrRSr,  a  people  of  SansMia, 
who  Uved  ea4  from  ihe  /nouth  of  ibt 

'  Boryfthenes,  and  paiaie(|  tj^eir  M^ 
Mtl.  2  I.  ^1^.  A£ih  4,  146-  called 
alfo  Hamaxobii,  from  cheif  uris{  ii 
wains,  Mel'  ib. 

AOENPICUM,  ^KNs,.  chief  tows  of 
the  Seitihtes,  in  GaiU,  iicuaoe  a  ikiie 
above  the  confluence  of  tlio  Icaua  or 
Tdffiz^  and  the  Stqu^ita  or  Sdne. 

AQK/EU    «  people  0/  .^tolif,  l^» 

3^*  34- 
AcRAvoNTT^,  a  people  of  lllyricoiBt 

AGRIOENTUM,  ve!.  ^^.%rf*,  Gji- 
CENT  J,  a  town  of  Sicily }  Ackioiv* 
TiNus,  n.  et  adi, 

agripHna  coLONiA,r;^«i^. 

^igr ^piptf^s^   CoLoctfc^  a  wwa  o» 
Lower  Germany  qo  the  Rhine* 

AGYLLAi  Of -ift  the  ancient  name «f 
C^rrr,  itow.  CsavfTiKz,  a  town  ^ 
Tufeany,  ytrg.  A^»,%,  479-  "^• 
A^yHtnus, 

AOyRlUM  yel  Argyriumt  San  F^f* 
d^jtrgifntft^  a  town  of  Sicily*  »C''  *|* 
river  Symaethus ;  Po^ui$i  jigf^*^}^* 
Cic.  ^jfjfria^jf,  iflin, 

ALA' 
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ALABANDAy  -^,  a^ity  of  Carit  near 
the  rirer  Meander,  eS^.  Inh.  Alabandi 

Avcl  ^Ca^aMJtm^  jSltiand^t^u  or  Ala^an- 
deis,  Cic*  Pain>  1 3>  56.  N.  P.  3^  19. 
X'iv.45,  9$«  ^f''  jfiahandtiifit^  v. 
tdcus.  Liyy  ufiss  jUahanda  iq  the  piur. 
•0r«M|  33^  18.  So  Juvenile  3,  70.  It 
was  built  by  Alabandus,  who  was 
therefore  worfliipped  as  a  god^  G<.  iV.  Dp 

ALABASTRUM,  a  town  In  Egypt, 
PRiL  5,  9.  near  which  Alabafter,  (aia^ 
kafirUa^  'fif  to.)  a  foft  kind  of  marble^ 
wa«  found*  Plin,  36*  7.  4e  379  10. 

ALABlSy  a  river  of  Sicily^  259. 

ALANDEk,  n  river  of  Phryglsj  X/«* 
38,  18. 

ALANI,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  nnrth  of 
mount  Caucifus,  near  the  river  Tanaitj 
and  the  Paiut  Mfistis,  J»ftfk.  B.J.j^ 
29.    Claui^  in  Rufin,   l,  314.    f/i/r. 

Ax-ATA  CastrA|  fuppofed  to  be  Edin- 

bui^,  491* 
ALBA  LON[GA»  Palazso,  a  town  of 
Latium^  146.  named  Alba  horn  a 
wlute  fow,  found  by  i£|ieas  upon  h's 
landing  in  Italy,  with  a  litter  of  thirty 
young,  Ktr^^  JEtt,  3,  32o«  #/  8,  42. 
JuvtttdL  i^t  72.  f^rr.  </f  Jl.  R.  a,  4« 
Md  Zr0ff^0  from  it«  being  extended  on 
the  ridge  of  a  hill,  Liv,  i|  3.  which 
was  called  Az,bamus  Mohs*  at  the 
foot  of  wliicb  is  a  Uke  ealled  A/iatmt 
iacu$f  Uy«  ly  3«  ur  Alkana  a^ua,  Cic. 
de  Oiv.  I,  44*  There  were  fereral 
towns  called  Ma ;  one  on  the  north 
fide  of.  the  lacut  Fuchtusi  the  Inh.  of 
which  were  called  Albeufts^  to  diilin- 
guiih  them  fiom  t|)ofe  of  Alba^lsngaf^ 
Albani>  139. 

ALBANIA,  SsavAN  or  Smikvak,  a 
country  of  Afia»  weft  from  the  Cafpiin 
fca,  P/ra.  6,  10. 

ALBANliE  PORTiE,  Tti>  Kara- 
gam,  defiles,  or  a  narrow  paf&ge  in 
mount  CancaJfus,  affording  an  entrance 
into  Albania,  ykl.  Flact,  3,  497. 
called  alfo  Ca/pi^t  f^vfat, 

ALBION,  theancic««t  name  of  Britain, 
490.  Britain  and  alt  the  illands  round 
i:  were  called  BrUannue^  Plio.4, 1 6  f.  30. 

^LBIS,  El BK,  a  large  river  of  Germany, 
Tacit*  Cr.  41.  Lucan.  2,  51. 

ALBuLA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  . 
Tiber, A^fj.  Mn,  8, 331.  Pl'ui,  3.  %i.  9. 

ALBUNEA,  a  fountain  and  wood  near 
Tibur  in  Latium,  145* 

ALBITRNUS  MONS,  AiBANiitA, 
a  mountain  of  Lucania,  ^72. 


ALCE,  AicA«Aji,  a  town  of  £pain, 
Iav.  40, 48. 

ALBMANNI,  a  people  of  Gerniany  who 
gBvethe  name  of  Alemannxa  to  the 
whoU  of  tha;t  country,  Claudiaitf  4. 
ConJ.  Honor*  449.  firft  mentioned  m^der 
Caracalla,  who  conquered  them,  and 
afTumed  the  firnAme  of  ^lkmavhi- 
cus,  Spar/ian.  in  -vita  ^USp  xo. 

ALESIA  v«/ ALEXIA,  Alisi,  a  fa', 
mouc  city  of  Gai»l,  537  C#e/.  S.  C. 
7,  68,  &c.  Vt/i,  4t.47*  ^^.  3» 
10, 43.  \ 

ALEXANDRlA,ScAMoxRooN,s^rin' 
cipal  city  of  Egypt,  669.  Liv.  8.  24. 
Inh.  ALBXAlfOftlNX,  Zft/.  44,  19. 
Alesfandriaa  navet^  ihips  which  brought 
corn  and  other  commodities  from  Egypt 
to  Rome,  Suet.  Aug.  98  State.  £p.  77. 
Plim,  Pan,  31.  Atmandrina  wta  atque 
luentiay  Csef.  B.  C-  3,  ixo.  Aitxan^ 
drinadeliii^e,  boys  bred  for  amufement, 
and  encouraged  in  the  ofe  of  immod^ 
language,  ^ia^ilian,  1,  a,  7^  hence 
Called  Lojuaces  deiiciM,  Stat,  Sjlv.  5, 

5,  66.- Alfo  a  town  of  Troas,  Uv, 

J 5,  42.  tt  37.  55.  5  whence  AUxan- 
drina  iaurut^  riin*  15,  30  f.  39.— alfo 
the  name  q^  feveral  other  towna. 

ALClDUS,  a  mountain  and  town  of  ^ 

•  Latium,  146.  whence  Alj^dei^s^  Plin. 

ALIACMON  vel  Ifyrtatmon,  a  river  of 
Macetola,  324. 

ALIFA^vel  Ai/iftf  Alifi,  a  town  of 
Samnium,  Liv.  9,  38.  Inh.  Allifa. 

.  vif  Cif.  RhU,  a*  25.  AUifditi  fpuijf 
Liv.  9,  42^  Allijanut  agart  Liv.  22, 
13.  ic  l^j.  \  .26,  ^.'^AlRfana,  fc.  po- 
CuUf  large  cups,  Htrat,  Hat  2,  8,  39  ; 
fuch  as  the  oU  Scholiaft,  on  this  4>af. 
(age,  fays,  were  made  at  Alifas  j  v% hence 
Allifanui  Jjttht  Hand  inamatut  ager^ 
Sil.  12,  526.  ^ 

ALIPHERA,  atowp  of  Arcadia,  Liv» 
28,8.  3»f  S- 

All  I  A,  a  river  which  joina  the  Tiber  a 
little  above  Rome,  143.  whence  Al- 
lien sis  CLAD  as,  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  the  Gauli  under  Brennus, 
•L'v»  5»  37*  &c.  Allixnsis  dies 
(xv.  KaL  Sext.),  the  anniveifary  of 
that  4=- feat,  ever  aifcer  held  as  tdies  attr 
vel  infauftus,  an  unlucky  day,  i^.  6,  i. 
Tacit  Hig,  2,  91.   Virg.  /Em.  7,717. 

ALLOBRoGES,  fing.  Alkhrbx\  a  na. 
tion  Inhabiting  that  part  of  Gaol,  now 
called  OAurHiNc  •  whe nee  Aliobrogi^ 
am  vinum,  Celf  4,  5*  Alhhrogici,  put 
foi  AiLOB^oGjcua,  a  (irnamegiY^n 
31  B4  to 
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to  Cabins  Mizlffliit,  lor  fUvine  coa^ 
ouered  that  nation^  JuvtnaL  Oj  13. 
r*/.  A^x,  3,  5,  ft.  <r  6,  9, 4- 

ALMO»  a  rjvalet,  ruooing  into  tbcTibery 
about  a  mile  below  Rome  \  in  wHich 
the  pri^fts  of  the  CybSie,  the  mothet  of 
the  godsy  annually  waflied  her  image  oa 
the  25th  of.March,  Ot/'td,  F*ft.  4*  377. 

ALOPc,  a  town  of  Locris  in  Greec^f 
Liv.  42,  56. 

ALOPECONNESUS,  t  town  of  the 
Thracian  Cberfoneie,  Uv.  31,  16. 

ALPESy  "iumt  f.  The  Ai.ps,  a  range 
of  very  high  mountains  feparacing 
Italy  Yrom  Oaul  and  Oermany,  535.  fo 
called,  according  to  Feftus,  from  the 
whttenefs  of  thett  appearance,  being 
always  covered  with  fnow  (^u(ifi  albi 
wmitts) :  See  Pfin.  t6,  3  f.  bo.  ft  31, 
3  f.  26.  ^/j>in'f  genteSf  thofe  who 
Uved  among  the^'Alpa,  £i«,  21^43* 
^IpKc'fVff,  Hannibal.  3. 

ALPHtlTS,  Alkeo,  a  liver  of  Elis, 
%txitzSo  I  un.ing  near  Pisa  ;  hence 
FiCi  in  Tufcany  is  rermed  FtfaAlpHit^^ 
as  being  founded  by  a  colony  from  Piia 
on  the  AlphCus  In  Peloponnelmi  Virg* 
JEhl  10,  179.«— Alpkkiasi  -adh^  f. 
the  fountun  Arethufa  at  Syracufe,  as 
^ing  fuppofed  to  halve  a  communica- 
tion below  ground 'livich  the  river  Al* 
ph^us,  OviJ.  Mtt*  5>  597.  JSei^^  p.  a6o. 
Virf^.^ii.  10,  179. 

ALSIUMy  Statva,  a  town' of  Tufca- 
ny, \P/m.  3,  3.  5/7.  %i  476/  whence 
jiifienfi^  adj.  Gc.  FatH.  9,  6. 
ALTlNUM,  Altino,  a  towm  of  Vene- 
tia,  famous  for  its  fine  wool,  Martial, 

J4»     '55-     P^'^'    iy     ^^«    inh.  Al TI- 
KI ATCSy  Pftr,  J?/,  jy  i.  j^tlnatei  oveSf 
Cnlumel.  7,  a,  3. 
ALvTA,  Alt  or  ^/vf,  ariverof  Dacia, 

fi(hich  runs  Into  the  Danube. 
ALr^lAp  a  town   of  Acarnaniai  Gc. 

Fam.  16, 2.     f 
AMALTHEA,  a  Tiila  belonging  to  At- 
*■  ticus  in  Ep're,  Qc.  Att.  I>  IJ- 
AMANUS,  Al.  LiTCAN,   a  branch  of 
mount  Taurus,  wiiich  feparites  Syria 
fromCilicia,  Oc.  Fum.  1,  10.  jttt.  5, 
20.  Inh.  AmartifnU^y  ib« 
AMANIC/*:  PYLA*,udffile  or  narrow 
'  pafs  through  Amanu*^^,  Curt.  3,  S,  13. 
by  which  Dariui  enieTcd  Cliicia,  at  a 
greate^r  diiUnce  from  the  fca  than  the 
Tyldr  Qiicia  vel  Ssntr^  through  which 
Alexander  entered  Sy t  la,  C«rr.  3,  4,  2, 
&  11.     Aniati,  i.  p   q\.  Fiutarcb*  In 
AUxandro.  }elyb.  iz,  3- 

AMANTIA>  a  tpwn  on  ihe  coaft  of  11- 


lyricnmi  Gc%  PbiL  ii,  11.  Caj^Gv* 
B,  3,40. 
AMAS&NUS,  ativerofUtJaVirirs. 

A£n,  7,  6S5.  it  Hf  547. 
AM  ASIA  Tel  Amifis,  M/bs  vd  Am- 
Juty  the  Eus,  a   river  of  Genoa}, 
Mtl.  3,  3.     Plm.  4. 14.    Ttfrii.  in. 
I,  60  &  63.  flowing  by  Embdea  i&ta 
the  German  Cea. 
Amastra,  St/.  14,  267,  or  JWf'ars!, 
si  town  of  Sicily  ;  whence  Am^raikK, 
Clc.  Ycrr.  3>  39-  <'  Sv  Si> 
AMASTRIS^  Amastkeh,  a  city  rf 
Paphlagonb,    formerly  called  Sesa- 
af  u  M,  PA«.  2y  2.  whence  JhufnA.*^ 
an  adj.  Ovid,  in  Ittm.  331. 
AMATHUS,   'Wtisy    f.   L1MISS0,  ot 
Lamtjw  AKtHea,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  ti- 
ered to  Venus,  PJrg,  An,  10,  51. 
Whence  (he  is   called  AmathcsUi 
Tacir.  ^iia.  3,  62.     CatiJl.  61,  51. 
OW.  .^ai.  2,  15,  15.  by  which  east 
the  ifland  was  alfo  called.  PAi.  5, 31  ^ 
34.  adj.  Amatb»mrcui^d.Authfi>^' 
AMAZoNES    Tel    AmeaSUidn,  -t*\ 
a  naribn  of  feoiate  Warriors,  wbo  » 
faid  to  have  dwelt'  near  the  river  Tbe> 
modSn  in  Pontas,  yvjUn.  s,  4*  ^'*- 

6.  St  *4«  P«  399»  M3-  »<*J-  -^»--^ 

•    ifwf,  V.  'icuu 

AMBAKRI,  a  branch  of  the  A&a, 
who  lived  on  the  river  Am,  (< 
Brefsi,)  CaJ.  B.  <7.*i,9. 

AMBIANJ,  a  nation  of  Gaal,  Kr^ 
along  the  river  Soname,  Caf.  B.  G- :« 
4.  Their  chief  city  'SamsfUrii a,  'U 
in  later  times  a»tb  called  Amtum,  ^ 

AMBRACtA,  a  city  of  Thefpiom,ii 

Epire,  I#iw.  3^>  3-  *  9*  '*'^*'  ^'^j 
nanne  to  ^nus  /tmbractus,  the  0.' 
of  A H T A  ;  inh.  u^mhraaenjn  or  A^ 
hracioi^y  ^16.  L/v  3 S»  43*  &  44' 

AMENANUS,  Cuidickllo,  a  n'^ 
of  Sicily,  25S. 

AMERIA,,  Amejlxa,  a  town  of  l^"' 
bria,  PUn.  3,  14.  The  ofiers  of  .AcJ- 
ria,  (  Amerina  Sattx, )  were  va y  ti^a^ » 
F/«fl.  34,  9.  r.  4.  30,  4.  a»d  iftcj_- 
fore  ufed  for  binding  the  vinr  brM'^J^*' 
io  the  .elms  or  other  props  j  -**f'' 
Amerina  parant  Untie  retinacU  ^'t 
Virg  G.  1,265.  f 

AMIbUS  V. -am,  Samsoon,  »  "7  « 
I'onrus,  Gc,  Manil,  8.  Inh.  ^i>»j<*** 
Plin.'Tp    10,  93, 

AMITERNUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabin^i 
139.  Jnh.  Ami  riiNiKi, /•*••*»*• 
45.  adj.  'Anf:tti9us  et  Amiivtimtfi 

Uv.  2f)  62. 
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AMPHIL0CHIA»  the  temtorr  round 

Argos  Amphilochic«M|  in  Actr- 

nania^  Ck,  PiJ.  xi.  p.  m$*  called  alfb 

AMrHiLocHi,  titt.  \Z,  5.. 

AMl'HIPOUS,  s  city  of  Macedonia,  on 

the  rirer  Strymon»  317. 
AMPHISSA*   cbe  capiul  of  the  toen 
OxXi^e,  fo  called,    becaufe  furroundcd 
pn  all  hands  with  mountains,  Lvv.  38, 
c.  fsHcan.  3,   2  72*   alfo  a  town  of  the 
Sruttiiy    between   Locri   and  Caulon  \ 
whence  Amphijfia  Saxa^  Ov.  M^t*  1 5, 
703. 
AMF^AGA,     SvsSfcGMAay     a    mer 
which  feparated  Mauritania  Caefatien- 
fis,  on  the  raft  from  Nuitaidla. 
AMyDON,  SniSi  p.  125.  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  Che  dUlridt  of  Paeooia,  Ju- 
venal. 3,  60. 
AMPSANCTUS,  a  ▼alley  and  lake  in 
tl^  country  of  the  Hirpwi  in  Italy,  1 57. 
Amycl^,   a  town  in  Latiunij    called 
Tadta  by  Virgil,  JEh.   10,  e^.  be- 
.    caufe,  as  Sefvjus  fays,  the  inn^hitants 
embraced  the  do^rine  of  Pythagoras, 
who  obliged  l^is  fcholars  for  fome  years 
to  keep  filenpe,  fee  p.    13.     Alfo  a 
town  near  Lacedaemoo  >  adj.     Amy- 
czjEusp  p.  2%4^  4|a. 

ANAGNIA,  Anagni,  fi  town  of  the 
Hernici  in  l^atium,  yirg.  ^n*  7, 684* 
Inh.  AKAbNiNi,  £>/f>.  9,  ^3.  ^ag- 
mnut  ageVf  26,  9. 

Ana6\'bos,  y.  7/1,  a  pl^e  in  Attica; 
where  a  fetid  herb, called  anagyris, giew 
in  great  plenty,  which}  the  more  it  was 
handled,  the  Wronger  it  fmelied  ^  hence 
jSnagyr'm  v.  -aw  commovere,  t")  Vin^a 
misfortune  on  one^s  felf,  Pl>n.  27,  4  f. 

■     13.  Inh.  Akagyrasii,  Strab.  9, 398. 

ANAPAUOM£NUS,  a  fountain  in  Dor 
dona,  of  curious  qualities,  317 

ANAPHE,  an  i(Jand  which  fuddenly 
emerged  firom  the  Cretan  fea,  near 
Thera^  Ovid.  Met,  7,  a6i. 

ANAPUS,  &  Andpis,  a  river  near  Syra- 
cufe,  262. 

ANAS,  GuADiANAy  a  river  of  Spain, 
Plin.  3,  !•  8c  4,  21. 

ANCoNA  vel  Ancon^  Ancona,  a  town 
of  Picenum,  1^7,  fo  calhd  from  its 
fituation,  between  two  promootoiiet 
forming  an  elbow,  (*«yxMv,)  Mel.  2, 4. 

ANCyRA,  Anpouka  or  -i,  the  capital 
pf  Galatia,  59ft.  PTm.  5.  3a  f.  42. 
Alfo  a  town  of  Phrygia  Magna^  Cure 
3,  I,  21.  adj.  AntyrSnus. 

ANDES,  V.  -^,  Andecavi  ▼.  -gavi,  a 
people  of  Gaul,  in  A/i/om,  CaeC  B.  G* 
2j  36.  adj.  Andut^  Liican,  I,  438. 


ANDES,  *M(0i,  a  village  near.  Mantua, 

where  Virgil  was  bom,  135. 
ANDOMADUNUM  v.  CivUai  Ling9^ 

jiuifi^  Lang  RES,  a  town  of  Champagne^ 
ANDROS,  Andao,  an  ifland  in   the 

Egean  fea,  337. 
Ak  G  z  tHjr  lac  us  ▼.  nemuSf  a  grove  on  the 

weft  Ii4e  of  the  Laeus  Fuciuus^  Virg. 

-^n*  7»  759« 

ANGLI,  a  people  of  Germany,  north  of 
the  Elbe,  Tacit.  G*  40* 

ANIGROS,  ?.  -«s,  a  river  of  Thcffaly, 
in  which  the  Centaurs,  being  wounded 
by  Hercules,  bached  cbeir  wounds,  and 
thus  fpoiled  th:  waters^  Ovid.  Met.  15, 

ANIO,  f?ffir,  0).  Tevsronx,  a  river  of 

the  Sabihes,  which  joins  the  Tiber  a 

little  above  ilo.'ne,   i43«  Anieniis^  the 
.  god  of  the  Anio,  Stat,  Silv.  i,  3,  7. 

Prapert,  4,  7,  86.  adj.  A"ienus  Sc  Aai' 

enfii ;  A»iehii^.'af  m*  one  living  neas  the 

Anio,  SiL  4,  125. 
Aktandros,  St.  O.'mitri,  a  townof 

MyfiaorTroaj,  587. 
ANTEMNA,  v.  -^r,  'aritm,  a  town  of 

the  Sabines,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 

Anio,  (anteamfiem,)  with  Rome  j  Ink. 

Antemrates,  .ivm. 
Anthropojp.hagi,  cannibals,  a  natioA 

of  Scythia  thac  ate  human  rteHi,  P/w* 

4,  12  f.  26.  et  6,  17  f.  ao.  6cc. 
ATICyRA,     vel    AnticirrhMy     fLSTKth' 

SriTKA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  309.     • 
ANTlLIGANUS,  a  mountain  of  Cale- 

Syria,  594.  ' 

ANTIOCHIA,  Antiocii,  the  capital 

of  Syria,  594.  Inh.  Antintkenfti^  Caef. 

B.  C.  3,  102.  adj.   Anti«chinui9  Cic. 

Phil.  1 1,  7. — alfo  the  name  of  feveral 

other  cictes. 
ANTIPATRIS,    a   town   of   Samaria, 

A^i^  »3,  31- 
ANTIPoUS,    ANTiBKf,    a    city    of 

Gaul  on  the  coaft  ot  Provence,  abouc 

three  leagues  welt  of  Nic?. 
AN  riRRHIUM,  one  of  the  Dardanellis 

of  Lepanto,  ji;. 
ANTITAURUS,   a  branch  of  mou«c 

Taurus,  extending  ncrth-eaft  through 

Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates. 
AN  riCJ.^4,  Awzxtf,  aciiy  of  the  Volfcl, 

J47.   Inh.  Antiatcs,  fing.  Antiaiy 

fopului^  Liv  8,  14.  adj.  Antius,  An- 

rianui,  et  Antiatinui. 
ANXUR,  iSris,  M.  and  n.  Tixraci- 

HA,  a  town  of  i^tium,  147.     Ju^ter 

AnxSrus,  Jupiter  WArfliipped  at  Aozur, 

in  the  form  of  a  bny  (q.  Axurut,  i.  e. 

iMtonfia)*  Virg.  ^a-  7t  99< 

AONIA, 
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A5KIA>  the  mounu^ooos  part  of  3aq- 
tUj  int).  A5ncs  y  whence  A9nmSf 
»a^  .wR,  Boeotian.  306 •  ^os/tf  Ah» 
wwst  BffOtia,  (h-iJ,  Fafi.  i,  4^0. 
AoKiZy  tbe  Bceotjaas,  Jd.Mtt,  ii  313. 
^Ibvf>  itr^f'Sy'ib.  3,  339.  Scroresy  ihe 
mufes,  •/(«/.  Tr[/?.  4,  lo,  3^.  jfbnis 
fyra,  i.  t/muficaf  Id.  Amor,  z*  i,  11. 
jf»nts  monteSf  Helicon  and  CltKaeron, 
mounrains  of  Bceotia,  facred  to  ibe 
roofesi  Fif^-  Ed.  6,  65.  Aonua  vcr* 
tex,  the  top  Of  Helicon,  It^.  C  3»  z  i. 
^'AORNOS,  a  rock  inindia,  fo  high  as 
to  be  inacceflible  ro  birds,  Ctirt.  S,  1  z. 
near  the  fourceof  the  Indus,  Strab.  15,' 
6SS<  Alfo  a  place  in  Epire,  the  eaha- 
laiion  of  which  was  deftruflive  to  birds, 
PUn,  4,  z.  whence  likewife  the  lake 
Avtrtius  in  July  got  iCs  name,  Vir^, 
JEn,  6,  242. 

A^amIa,  anciently  called  Mtrlca, 
now  MoupAHiAy  a  ciry  of  biihynia, 
dn  the  Propontit ;  adj .  Apawaui  t. 
-?r«s.— Alfo  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Marfyasand  Mz- 
ander,  CiV.  Art.  5,  t6,  &c.  formerly 
called  Ctlmnst^  and  then  Clefts,  Piin. 
5,  29.  or  rather  increafed  by  the  ruins 
of  Celaens,  Liv.  38,  13.  StraB,  Z2, 
57S.  A/terw-^rds  called  by  way  of  dif- 
tindiOQ  Apavfj  CiLZtoti  now  Am- 
rnzoN  KAa-Hi^SAK.*-Apamea  waa 
the  name  likewife  of  feveral  «ther 
cities. 

APPENI91NUS,  fc.  iiM0if  the  Appe- 
Bine,  a  ridge  of  mountains  running  the 
whole  length  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  in 
l^iguria,  or  the  Riviera  dz  Gxnoa 
to  Rh^ium,  p«  134,  165,  &  175. 
whence  rivers  rife  which  flow  in:o  both 
feas.  Apftmtimglfntt,  vel  Appmmnicoh^ 
m.  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Appe- 
nines* 

APHtTiE,  Fktio,  a  port  of  Magnefia 
in  TbeHaly,  whence  the  Argonauts  ttt 
fail,  321,  &  441. 

APHRODISIAS,  Gejra,  a  town  of 
Carla^  Inh.  Aphbodisiknsks,  P/tv. 
5,  49*  Tacit,  Ann.  3,  62— Alfo  of 
Cilicia,  Uv,  33,  20.  called  Opfidum 
Veneris f  Pltn.  5*  27  f*  2. 

APHRODISJUM,  VESTir.Es,  a  town 
of  Cyprus,  and  of  various  other  places. 

APIDANUS,  Salampria,  a  river  of 
TheOaly,  319.  Lucan.  6,  373. 

APiN  A .  V . .  ^,  -aruntf  a  town  of  Apulia, 
near  to  Trica  ;  the  names  of  which 
two  towns  In  the  plural  came  prover- 
bially CO  (igoify  frijiei  or  gev/gaws, 
■P/iis*  3,  X(  f.  16.  I^UrtifiL  tf  114.  2. 


fc  14,  1,7.  hence  >^^i««nr,  Uxflen, 
buffoons,  Trehtll.  Foil,  ia  GstBea  c.  t. 

APOLLONIA,    the     name    of  miay 
towns  -f  the  mod  fam<^us  was  in  Uipi- 
cum,  now  Poll  IK  A,  3x9  ;  Inh.  i^'. 
Uni^  X  vel  -/if  y  ddj.  j^iltmeiatfx  vd 
•ifiticui. 

AP5Nl'S,  Abako,  a  hamlec  neirPs* 
tavium,  wiih  hdx  baths,  fafotary  re  va- 
rious difeafes,  Sll.  12,  2zS.  C^fadir. 
Var,  2,  39.  fuppofed  a'.fo  to  be  pro- 
phetic, Suet.  Tib,  14.  LuC£M,  7.  192. ; 
adj.  Afonitua, 

APPll    FORUM,    PoRGGeLouro,    a 
town  of  the  Votfd   lo  Latlom,   C:, 
'  Att,  z,  10. 

A  PS  US,  Crcvajla,  a  river  of  (Hyncum  or 
Macedonia,  3x9. 

APULIA  \t\Affulia^  Puclia,  adivi. 
iion  of  Italy,  15S.  I&h  AjtSlii  adj. 
Apklut  ei  Apu^icus. 

AQUiB,  Akt-^a  Tar b allien ^  Actt^i  * 
town  hi  GafcQoy  famous  for  iii  baths* 

— AqViB     HtLVETlCjK,      BaitZ.'' 

AqjJM.  Sextije,  Aix,  in  Provence, 
536.— -A^ujE  Sol  IS  vel  Calidaj  Bath 
in  England,  491. 

AQUILEIA,  AquiLEiA,  atpwnoftb^ 
Vcrcii,  I  35. 

AQUlNUM,  Aq^vikq,  a  tows  of  La. 
tium  on  the  borders  of  Saanaium  5  Inh. 
Afninmlesj  Cic.  Phil.  2,  41.  Faa\ 
AfuinaSf  a  dy'e  of  Aqulnum,  imiuiiog 
real  porple,  Horat.  Ep,  i,  ro,  27. 

AQUITANIA,  Guientieind  GaJ(oaj,coe 
of  the  principal  divifioiis  of  Gaul,  53^ 
Inh.  A^uUm  \  adj.  Ajuit^gs  tlApi* 
tankkSy  Tlbull   i,  7,  3. 

ARABIA,  an  extensive  country  of  Afia, 
596.  loh.  ArShts,  fiog.  Arabi]  adj. 
ArabkuSf  Arab'tut,  v.  Arabus. 

ARABICUS  SINyS,  iheAx4biattgttlf| 
or  Red  (t*, 

ARACyhrTHUS,  t  mountain  of  B«o- 
tia  ;  rn^ii*  AcTARus,  i.  e.  rocky,  or 
near  the  fliore,  ^irg.  EcL  2,  24* 
p.  417. 

ARM  PAillnSn  vel  Pkilenerum,  the  altars 
of  two  brothers,  CarChaginian5|  who 
devoted  themfelves  to  deith  for  their 
country  ^  the  boondary  bcrwceo  the 
territories  of  Carthage  and  Cv»cne,  Sel" 
fi'Jf.  Jug.  19.  .fe  79.  Vai  Max.  5,  6. 
ext.  4.  Mel.  I,  7.  Stab.  17,  S3 6. 

AftAR  V.  Araris,  the  Soake,  a  rlrer  to 
flow,  that  Caefar  fays,  it  cannot  be 
difcetned  which  way  it  moves,  B- 
G.  I,  10.  till  it  joins  the  Rhone  at 
Lyons. 

ARAU510,     vel    G%iitas   ArcMfienffm^ 
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Ob  A  H  6  z»  4  town  of  Gallia  Narhontafaf 
In  the  weft  of  Provence. 

ARAXES»  Ak  R  A99  a  rircr  of  Armeniip 
59^.  Alexander  built  a  bqd^e  on  it> 
whick  was  carried  away  by  the  ftream  j 
but  that  of  Auguftus  ftood  firm  ^  to 
which  Virgil  is  fuf  ppfe^  to  allude^  Pon» 
tern  indifrndtus  Araxa^  ^0.  8»  jzS. 
Theie  were  feveral  rivert  of  thh  name. 

AR'BELAy  'Orumt  Irbil^  a  town  of 
AfTyiiay  near  which  Alexander  finally 
defeated  Darius,  597. 

ARC  A,  'Aa  jc  A*  a  town  of  Phoemcta* 

ARCADIAi  a  divifioo  of  PeIoponneftt(> 
185.  Ink,  jircades,  ^ng.jSrcas^  adj. 
Anadicut^  et  Arcadiiti^ 

ARCANUM,  a  villa  of  Cicero^s  near 
MiotarnSf  Cir.  jUt.  $»l'  ad  ^fr. 
&c. 

ARDEA,  a  town  of  L^tfum  $  Tnh.  Ar^- 
dffiis  :  Agtr  Ardeat  et  Ardtaftmts^  ^ 
Cic.  N.  D.  3»  47.  Co/.  ^  9.  Ardiatifia 
wisy  a  way  which  ftruclc  QSt  to  the 
right  from  the  Fta  Affia^  v^  carried 
to  Ardea,  Fifiiu. 

ARDUENNA,  L*Akdimni»  a  large 
wood  In  the  north  part  of  Gaol,  Cscf, 
5,  3.  et  6,  27. 

AR  ELATE,  et-arm,  etArelat^  -dtis,  n. 
Aklss,  a  city  of  ^aul  on  the  Rhone ) 
Agtr  Arttatnjkt  plin.  .10,  4s. 


ARGOS,  a.  et  Arg^  »9ntm»  the  capital 
of  Ar^^lis;  Inh.  Ascivi,  often  pat 
for  the  Greeks  In  general :  adj,  Ar* 
frui  et  Argivui, 

ARGOS  hFpPIUM,  the  ancient  nanp 
of  Aapj  In  Apulia,  15S.  ^' 

Akoous  PoaTvs,  FQrto  Ferrara* 

ARpVLLi^x  the  ancient  oime  of 
Cgtrt  j  called  by  Virgil,  Urbs  Argyllhs^ 
i£o.  7,  652.  et  8,  47s. 

ARICIA;  La  Riccia,  a  town  of  La-> 
tium  OA  the  Via  Affia  ;  adj.  j^ictfim, 
Nemifs  Ancimtm,  a  ^ove  near  Aricis^ 
where  was  a  temple  of  Diana,  X47« 
SiihJimi  memuSf  ScytkUa^  qua  ^ecma 
Dhme,  Lucati*  3,  86.  The  prieft  wat 
failed  Raz,  ^^.  378.  whence  Aricia 
IS  called  NswoaALity  Ltuan^  6»  74. 
Orfid.  Fafi.  6,  SSt*  ^  Pf^^>  ^^  "'^ 
fn^rtnRsy  Soet.  Cal.  35.  the  teopl^ 
tr'tyiM  nemorefa  ragwa.  Martial.  9,  65, 
3.  and  the  territory  adjoioio^,  Ntain. 
asKtis,  fc.  a^er.  Ck,  u4u,  6f  I*  ^ 
Villa  h  Nemorenfit  $uet.  Csft  46. 

ARll^TlS  FRONS,  or  Crlu  A^Sfon,  a 
prom,  in  the  Ckarfmejus  Tauricaf  op* 
pofite  to  CanmfH  in  Paphla^oofa,  y. 

59  «• 
Arimaspi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  faad  lo 

hare  bui  one  eye,  MtU  a,  i*  Flim,  7,  2. 

Ltuan.  3,  280. 


AREMORICA,    v.  Armorlca^    (q*- '^^    i^RlMATHEA,  a  town  of  Jvdaea. 


wiarct)  BasTAONB  orBaiT.TANV, 
a  country  of  France^  (Uff.  7»  75.  P/i»< 

4>i7- 
ARENACUM,  AaifRSiM,  a  town  of 

Guelderland,  on  the  Ayaal. 
AREOPi^GUS,  Aiars^kill,  a  place  in 

Athens,  where  triala  were  held  j  Jb^eo- 

j6tf»/^,  the  Judges,  291. 
ARETHCSAy  fi  Umous  fountain  in  Sy- 

racufe,. ft 60.— 'kUb  the  name  of  £rrerai 

other  fountains  and  places. 
ARGEIA,  ji'gia  Tel  Argylis,  a  dlvtfioo 

of  Peloponnelus,  286. 
Aaczi  Y.  -tf,  certain  places  for  perform- 
ing facred  riics  in  Rome,  Litf,  i,  21, 

Qvid,  Fajl,  |,  79^  /Vr.  L.  !«.  4,  8. 
*   Fefiuu 
ARGENTARIUS,    II   Momtz  Aa- 

GIN  T  A 10,  a  hill  io  Tufcany. 
ARGENTdRA,  Strasburc,  ^  town 

in  Alface  near  the  Rhine. 
ARGIL^TUM,  (q.  Argi  Letum  v.  le- 

Uumf)   a  place  in  Rome,  where  one 
s  Argus  was  flain,  Firg.  ^n,  8,  346.  ; 

adj.  Ar^etavUf  Martial,  j,  4* 
AacoLlcus  Sii«us,   Gulf  of  Nafoliy 

Ar^9luui  tyrgnwus^    i.  e«    fiuryilcus, 

i*ui^n.  9i  307. 


ARIMINUM,  RtMiNi,  a  town  of 
Umbria,^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arimt^tp 
00  the  gulf  of  Venice  \  adj.  AriadMajfis^ 
Horat.  £pod.  5,  42. 

ARISBA,  a  city  of  Troas»  Fh-g^  JEa» 
9,  264.  Lucam.  3,  204. 

ARMI^NIA  MAJOR,  ToacoMANiA* 
a  country  of  Afia,  593. ;  Inh.  AfwSUn% 
▼.  Armeiu  >  adj.  j^wea'nu  et  Arm§' 
nid-'us. 

ARMENIA  J)iv>9''»  Aladuliaj  a4i« 
vifion  of  Afia  Minof,  599. 

ARNUS,  AaMo,  a  river  of  Toicany, 
136. 

ARPl*  >  town  of  Apulia^  158. ;  Inh. 
Arfiai  et  Arpdnu 

ARPlNUM,  4r^f«p,  a  town  of  the 
Volfci  in  Latium,  the  birth-place  of 
MariMs  and  Cicero  j  Inh.  Arfw3iei\ 
Meiu  fundus  Arplnat,  Cic*  Rull.  3,  2« 
Arpiua  Ckarta,  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Martial,  10,  19* 

ARRETIUM  A  Rsszo}  a  town  of  Tuf. 
cany  }  Inh.  Arrefim, 

'ARSIA,  AasA,  aiiver,  which  (isparated 
Jfiria  from  Lihumia  or  ///yrr^ffni.-^ 
AntiJi  /ylva,  a  wood  in  the  tenliory 
of  Roqiie,  (ia  Ropiaft9  agrp,)  Li  v.  2,  7. 

AaliNOKi 
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Ab5Ino«i  called  atfo  CUopatris,  t  town 
of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  ii4c  of  tbc  Ara- 
bian  Golf>  nearits  cztreoiity.  —  Alfo 
the  naxBc  of  many  other  towns. 

ARTABRUM,  CtitUum  vel  J^trium  Pro^ 
montoriumf  Cape  FlNitTBJttiyi  prom, 
of  GsUkia  in  Spain 

ARTAXATA^  'onatf  AaDcstf,  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Major,  593. 

ARTEMISIUM>    a  town    0f  JEubaa, 

he. 

ARVERNfy  At«vxRGi«iy  a  nation  of 
Gaol ;  i/Srvcrnerum  ckntaty  fel  ^0- 
gujht^emctuwif  Cixrmont. 

AscAi«ius  LACV8,  a  lake  In  BlthyMa, 
591.  yirg.  G,  3,  «6q. 

ASCRA,  a  village  of  Bttotia,  where  He- 
liod  was  bOrny  305.  whence  J^fcroum 
iprmen,  a  poett  on  huihaodry,  in  imU 
tatjon  of  Hefiod,  Firg.  G*  t,  176. 
jSfiriiit  ovet^  the  diecp  of  Hefiod,  O^id, 
Faft.  6,  14. 

ASCULUMy  As  COLT,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
and  alfo  of  Picenum,  1 60. 

AscuR  IS  UcM,  a  lake  in  ThaiffaW,  Iw. 

ASENA,  a  town  in  Spain,  Liw.  iy  27. 

ilSIA,  one  of  the  three  great  ancient  di- 
▼ifions  of  the  world,  58 6,  divided  by 
the  Romani  into  XJia  cis  Taurum,  and 

•  y^tf  ultra  Taurum,  Lir.  37,  45,  et  38^ 
39«  They  fometimes  rettri£ted  the 
name  of  Asia  to  the  Ruman  province, 
comprehending  only  Pbrygia,  Myfia, 
Carta,  and  Lydia,  Gc.  Fiacc.  27. ;  Ep. 
Fmm.  2,  15.;  Ntf.  Att,  6.  and,  as 
feme  think,  to  Lydia  atone,  frrtm  AEh 
16,  6.     But  the  limits  of  Aiia,  pro- 

*  perlf  ib  called,  were  more  or  lefs  ez- 
tcnfive  at  diftetent  times,  P&s.  5,  sy.— 
Inh.  ASIATIC!,  whom  Livy  calls 
Mittffimum  genas  kominum,  3S,  17.  en- 
feebled by  the  pleafantnefs  and  ^bun- 
dance  of  the  country,  Liv,  9,  19.  39, 

1*  ft  47,  23.— •ASIATICI  Gh  ACI,  /(f- 

viffima  genera  Aontinum  et  fervituti  nata, 
36,  f7.«-»A8TAtrr,'  fc.  Equites^  the 
Roman  Equttet^  who  farmed  the  public 
ferenues  in  Afia,  Gc.  Att.  i,  17. 
AfSni  et  Afiatki  eratores,  who  ofed  a 
tomid  and  copious  ftyle,  Cic.  Rrttt,  13, 
Ibme  of  them  a  concife  and  fententious 
flyle  I  for  they  were  divided  into  dif- 
ferent claflea,  ih.  Se  95. }  SltunBiluLn*  1  a, 
10.  l>  Sc  i6*''^AJ!atictts  exercirui,  the 
Roman  army  that  ferved  in  Afia,  which 
lirft  brought  loxury  to  Rome,  Lkf.  39, 
6.  -,  Salhji.  Cat.  1 1.  $  P/m.  33,  r  t.— 
ASIaTICUS,  a  firname  given  to  L. 
Scipio,    who    conquered    Antiochus, 


Liv.  37,  5S.  alio  AsiAclnts,  it. 

39»44- 
XsiA  Palos,  a  lake  in  Myiii,  Fir^. 

\'Mn,  7.  701. 

AsNA0S|   a    mountain   b  Macedonia, 

^^'  3»f  5- 
Ai5pus,  a  river  of  Baotia,  304*  sod  of 

'    other  places. 

ASPA,  Ispahan,  a  town  of  Pai^, 
now  the  capital  of  Per6a. 

Asp  IKS  vs,  a  town  of  Pamphylia ;  adj* 
AspiNDlus,  CicFtrr,  I,  lO.j  Inhi 
Afpendttf  Liv.  37,  23.  j  38, 15. 

ASFHALTITZS    LACVI,    J^mttUt^t  Of 

the  Dead  Sea  in  PaleAine,  595. 
ASSYRIA,  CcRDisTAit,  acauatfyof 

A6a,  507.  j    adj.   Assvaivt,  fiuB^ 

times  confoondni  with  Syrmti  Hont* 

Od«  2,  7,  8. ;  8c  II,  16^—3,  4t  31. 
AST  A,  a  town  in  Sp»n,  near  the  ooatb 

of  the  Baetis,   Liv.    39,   21.  Ai^ 

Aftertjh,  )b.<— Alfo  a  towa  of  Uguia, 

now  AsTt. 
ASTAPA,BsT«PA  LA  ViijA,  atwn 

of  Bctica  in  Spain  i  Inh.  Jfapttjut 

Liv.  28,  22. 
ASTERrUM,  a  town  of  Pcooia  ia  Mi- 

cedonia,  Litf.  40,  24. 
ASTII,  1  people  of  Thrace,  Ln.  ^h 
'    40. 
ASTRAGOSV.  '00,  a  dtadel  ofCana, 

Lkf,  J-?,  18.' 
ASTU,  inJecf,  the  town  ;  apprppni?«?i 

by  way  of  emmencr,  to  Athens,  iV^ 

7,  6,  &  9,  4. 5  Gc.,Leg,  2,  2. 
AsTi5«A,  ariver  of  Lat'Mm,  Z«v<8}i^< 

in  which  waa  an  iiland  of  the  fame 

name,  where  Cicero  had  a  villa,  Ck» 

Fam.  6,  19.;  Att.  12,  40. 
ASTURIA,  a  country  in  Spain;  lob. 

AfitreSf  fing.  A/hr.  ;  adj.  A/hrkns* 
Asturica   Augusta,  Afitrga,    At- 

TVRL'M  Lucus,  Ovied^^ 
AsVLuM,a  fanduary,  a  place  in  Roio^» 

19^^.  AsTLA,  fanduaries  In  Greece, 

^'^-  35»  5»- 
ATALANTA,  an  iflznd  in  the  Euripsi 

of  £ab«a,  li^.  3  s,  37. 

AT  AX,  Audi,  a  river  of  Galiia  Ku< 
boonenfis,  Lucan*  i,'403. 

ATELLA  V.  ^ra/Ar,  Saint-Apsiko, 
a  fmall  town  cf  Csmpania,  I49' 
whence  Ateflawit  fahwl^,  a  kind  of 
farces  or  interludes,  firft  invented  st 
Atella,    a  tovn  of  the  Oici,    ^<v- 

7f»-  , 

ATERNUM,  PsscAKA,  a  tfl*n  w 
Picenum,  at  the  moorh  of  the  river 
Atertius,  the  fouth  boandary  of  Pi^ 
cenuoL 

Am*- 
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ATiAMAiiEty  ^%,^AMnsSf  A  people 

'   oTEpirt,  Lu€«n,  3,  iS8.- 

ATHWJE,  ATuxKSi  called  Dofia^ 
Ovid.  £p.  s,  S3.  Pall^Ue^  at  hiving 
heen  cilled  after  the  Greek  name  of 
Pallasy  Met.  7>  723.  Vaeu^e^  at  bdng 
dcyoted  fo  lioerary  repofe^  Horat,  f^.  3, 
Sy  8 1 .  Ifitrentriees  tmnium  dcBraiarum^ 
Cic.  Orat.  z,  v  ;  I^h.  ATHENIEN- 
SES«  not  only  of  the  ctty,  bo(  aifo  of 
the  whole  country  \  adj.  Athemenjii } 

.    andy  more  rarely ,  Atktiueusy  Lucret.  6, 
749.     Pliny  fays  of  the  Athenians,  in 
his  tii&et  CeUres  Junt  et  Jupra  vires 
audacoy    45,   a3.      LUeris    vtrbtfqut  ^ 
fi^  valtMt,  3 1»  44»  Sc  34. 

ATRJtNjBUMy  a  forcrefs  of  the  Etoliansy 
on  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  Liv*  38, 

ATHiSlSi  Adiox,  a  river  of  CUalpine 

Gau),  135* 
ATHOSy  vd  Athon^  m*  ./^s  Ores  or 

MoNTB  ^AKTO,  a  high  mountain  of 

Macedonia^  327. 
AriifA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania, 

KirfT,  jSa»   Jf   ^i^i   Ii^h.   Atinatet\ 

Acerj^MUfth.  11,869.  Atinas  Cam- 

fus,  Clc.  de  LViv.  1 ,  28. 
ATLANTIS,  a  fabuloos  iHand,  men- 
.  doned  by  Plato  as  larger  than  both  Afia 

and   Africa,  In  Tinuco,   475.   which 

fome  take  for  America,  p.  683,  P/m.  6, 

31./  36. 
ATLAS,  ^antitf  m.  a  lofry  mountain  of 

Maofitania ;  whence  Atlantkum  mart 

t*  mquor^    the    Atlantic   ocean,    Cic, 

Stmn,  Scif,  1 5  ^  Htrat,  Od.  i^  31,  14. 

Atlanteyifnist  the  boundaries  of  Adas, 

ortheexrremities  of  the  esir(h»  ib.  341 

II.  Atlantia  regna,  Sil.  13,   37. 

ATTHIS,  the  country  of  Atticj,  287. 
AtticftSf  .a,  -um,  belonging  to  Aciico. 
Attic.  Attica  tlofutntiaf  a  corre£i  man^ 

^  ner  of  fpeaklng,  ShtiitSiil,  prMtm*  6,  et 
ii,  10.  h«nce  AtticifmoSf  ib.  6, 3,  icy ; 

•  et  Attiafftrty  Flaut.  Men.  prol.  i2i 
{Attua  tirra,  Liv.  28,  8  j  31,  14,  ft 
St6.} 

AiTMBBATXt,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who 
pofleiTed  the  territory  of  AKuis,  $38» 
Alfo  a  people  of  Britain,  491  • 

Afuaos,  V.  -II,  V.  /ft^rris,  Adoux, 
a  river  of  Gaul,  which  ruot  into  the 
Bay  of  Bifi^y  near  the  Pyrenees,  Li^c^n. 
1 ,  420. 

AVANTICl^M,     V.    Aventlcum,    A- 

^  veHCKE*  a  ctty  of  the  Helvetii,  Tacit, 

^  Bifim  1 ,  68. 

AVARICUM,   BooaCES  In  Berry,  a 

*  town  of  the  $ituf%f^u  os  the  A^srflf 


•  Svn  V  Tnfttf  which  hX\$  into  (fat 
Loire,  Caf,  7,  13, 

AVENIO,  Avion ovi  a  toWa  of  Pro- 
vence on  the  Rhone, 

Av£ H TIN  u s  aiwu,  one  of  the  feveit  hillf 
of  Romet  140. 

AvcRNus  Lacus,  !a  Campania,  icx. 

AUOENA,  a  river  of  Gallia  CUpa. 
dana,  which  rons  into  the  Macta,  JJv^ 

AuriDus,  Or  AN  TO,  a  river  in  Apulia^ 

i6o* 
AUFIDENA,  A(.riDEirA,  a  town  ofth« 

Samniies;  Inh.  AafideiuueSfLiw.  10,12. 
AUGINUS  mortSf  a  mountain  of  Ligqria, 

Liv,  39,  a. 
AUGCrSTA   EMKRiTit,  Meeioa,  a 

town  of  Lufitania,    on  the  Anas  or 

Guidlana,  founded  by  a  colony  of  the 
.    Emeriti,  or  ioldiers  who  had  ferved  out 

their  time. 
AUGUSTA  Prgptmia,  AousT  in  Pled. 

mont. 
AUGUSTA  Roitracontmy  AotrsT  on  liiQ 

Rhine.  1 

AUGUSTA  ^tf{^w0t,Sl(iissoM,  in  the 

lile  of  France,  on  the  Ai fne. 
AUGUSTA   Taurittorum,  TURIN,  the 

capital  of  Piedmont. 
AUGUSTA  Trevirorum,   Taevis,  OS 

the  Mofeiie. 
AUGUSTA  Kromanduor^m,  S T.  Qj{  in- 

TiN,  a  town  of  Gaul,  fituate  between 

the  Somme  and  Oyie,  in  Pieardy. 
AUGUSTA /'fn^^/iroirarfli,  Auossvic;, 

a  town  in  (he  eaft  of  Suabia,  lituate  at 

the   confluence  of  the  Wertach  and 

I^ck,  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria. 
AUGUSTABONA,TRortsorT«o»a 

on  the  Seyne,  in  Champaigoe* 
AUGUSTODUI^UM,     Autvm,    the 

capital  of  the  i£dui,  on  the  Anoujc^ 

in  Burgundv 
AUGUSrOMXGUS,  Senlis,  ia  ^ 

Jfie  of  France 
AVGUSTOKITUM,LiMOGts,atoim 

of  Aqoitania. 
AULERCI,   a  people  of  Gaul,  diTided 

info  feveral  tribes,  extending  from  the 

Seyne  to  Armorica,  new  U  Maim,  U 

Ptrcht^  and  St§^x. 
AUI4S,  Mcgalo^Vathi,  a  town  of 

Bcffotid,  on  the  Euripus,  305. 
AULON,  a  hill  near  Tarentum,   z69* 

Alfo  the  name  of  iieveral  other  places. 
AURASIUS  Mons,  Gebcl  Auras,  & 

mountain  in  rhe  fouth  of  Numidia. 
AUR^  A  CHERSON&SUS,  Malta  or 

Mai  AC  c  A,  a  pcntofula  of  India,  be> 

yond  the  Ganges. 

AvAVjfci, 


?$^ 


GBOGKAfHtCAL   tMSS^. 


A^K^nct,  It  ft(ip\toiltiijt  PIbr,  3y  5. 

AUSERy    SsicMiOy    a  river  of  Tuf. 

•  OHiyr  vhich  fkitt  into  die  Anus  be> 
lowPifa«  '    ' 

AUSETANIy  a  people  of  Spain,  Lrv.  it, 
339  61.  ;  29,  a.  I  34,  20.  Aufeianus 
w^er,  ib.  39,  56. 

Avs5Nia>  andent  iohabitants  of  Italjr^ 
Him.  3,  10.;  yirfi*  JBm*  il,  351.  ) 
lieoce  Aufbhia,  Italy»  ^/tff.  5i^r*  3,  «, 
20.  Jfujoma  ttrrAy  Virg.  An.  4,  349. 
Aufama  lingua^  the  Latin,  Ovi^f.  Trift, 
5^  7.  61.  j9ufotiid»f  -arumy  the  Ita- 
KantyKr^.  ^11.  10^563.  OraAuiim^ 
-tdU^  the  coaft  of  Italy,  Owd,  Fafi.  2, 

"  94.  jifuarum  Aujbmdum  pmtsr  Erida^ 
miut  ot  the  Italian  rivert,  Sii.  9,  lS7> 
TIae  Aii^Kti  were  conquered  oy  the 
KonaaAt,  Liif.  S,  1 6.  their  town  Auttna 
taken,  and  their  nation  utterly  extir- 
pated, X(.  9,  25. 

AUSTRl  rtinvf  the  fouthem  rtgioni, 
where  the  Swih  wind  (AusTBt)  pre« 
^^AUy  Lucan.  9,  320.'  Ry^tta  pn/e&A 
fub  Aifiroy  ib.  8,  442.  Mollit  Aufitr^ 
th»  vorni  fouth  or  fouthem  region,  fit. 
S,  833.  Hence  Anfrali  cmlum^  the 
fouthem  part  of  heaven;  x^.  x8i,  /« 
Jb^frum  diwxtu  dtther^  ib.  3^  250* 
J^fahi  polui^  the  foufh  pole,  Ck. 
7ir/c.  I,  28.;  OviVf.  A£tf.  2»  132. 
'Jiufiraki  nimhi^  Id.  Pont.  4,  4,  r. 
jbfiraiit  ttttguinSf  i.  e.  ^At^tf  vel  xwtf , 
thefooth  temperate  tone,  Ck.  S«mu* 

■  Siip^  c.  6.  Atifirmi  ca/ores^  the  heat  of 
the  foQth  fan,  Kirg.  G.  2,  271.  Au^ 
frum  poJat  vt\  Virtex^  the  fouth  pole» 
Plin,  5,  19.  M  2,  68. 

AUTRlCUM,  CHAaTaxs,  the  capital 
-  of  die  Ckra«f«x,  on  the  river  £ore,  in 
OrleuMis. 

AUTURA,  the  Bo  as,  a  river  of  Gaol, 
which  falls  into  the  Seine  on  the  fouth 
ide. 

AoxiMON  ▼.  'Umf*Ofimo  or  Ofmo^  a  town 
of  PitSnum,  JjUtan.  2,  466. 

Ax&Nut,  the  ancisnt  name  of  the  Black 
Sen,  i.  e   unhbfpitMbhy  351. 

AXIUS,  VAaDAai,  a  river  of  Mace- 
donia, 324.  £lv.  39,  54* 

Axon  A,  Aijne^  a  rillr  of  Gaul,  which 
joina  th6  Kara,  afid  then  both  fall  into 
the  Seino. 

AZORUM,  a  town  of  Trip^lis,  a  dif- 
triQ  of  Pelaf^iotts  in  ThefTaly,  L/v. 

'  4^f  53»^44>a. 
Aa5Tiis,  Ajd«d  or  E»dc»d,  a  clcy  of  the 

Plliffflines,  505,  &  630. 
BABYLON,    Basil,   the    caprtal    of 

Babylonia  or  Cbaldiea,  624,  PHir,  6, 


26  f.  30. 5  &rff.  5,  T.  $  Pf9pert.  4, 9« 

21. ;  adj.  Batylmtkatf  ▼.  -faa^tt-Hha* 
Piaatus  hat  B^lnunfisf  True,  ig  ffy 
64. — -oAlfo  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
eaflem  branch  of  the  NLe,  called  Bu* 
badoi. 

BACTRA,  -or«7»,  vel  Zaria^,  BAt.x, 

•  the  capital  city  of  Ba£bia  or  Badriana  § 
Inh^  Baarii  adj^  BaBnamtu  BAC- 
TROSj  DtBASR,  a  river  which  gave 
ntme  to  the  country,  taxan*  3,  267* 

BACUNTKJS,  Bazxukt  or  Bosha,  t 
river  of  Pahnonia,  which  runa  into  the 
Save  near  Strmiotn. 

B/£C&LA,  a  town  of  the  Attfecasu,  in 
'  the  eaft  of  Catalonia,  liw.  27,    z8.  tt 
,»S,  13. 

B^TIS,  OoADi-^AL  RiBftt,  or  the 
great  river,  in  Spain ;  whence  B a  t  1  c a, 
fc.  ProwmtUf  one  of  the  three  divifiont 
of  ancient  Spain,  481,  £>tv«  ftS,  2. 
Lana  Barrka,  wool  celebrated  am  of  the 
fineft  kind.  Martial,  8,  2S.  B^etk^t 
Lacerna,  cloaks  made  in  Baetica,  «i. 
14,  133.  BdetieatuSf  dred  la  fncb  a 
cloak,  i^  T»  97*  ^B^tlMa  y^LBrnl" 
rSfaa,  -if,  m.  one  who  lived  or  wu 
Dorn  near  the  Baeds,  £>/.'i»  146.  «i  9, 

BAGRADA  v*  -a«,  Mietfti>A»  2  river 

of  Africa  Propria,   682.    LacaMm  4* 

S88. 
BAl/E,  Baia,  a  t*wn  of  Canpaaup 

X5t.;  adj.  Baiamus. 
Bal  At  r,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  Uv.  419 

6.Sc  ia»  , 
B  ALBUS,  a  mouDUin  »f  Nomidla,  Li9» 

BALEJIRES,  V.  Baleatlda  IrftU,  Ma- 
joacA  and  Mxkoxca,  485.  Baie0h9 
'fmndhvret,  Balearian  illngert,  Cstf,  it.  G. 
2,  7.  Fumda  Bahorb,  Virg.  C.  1,  399. 
w.  Bafearicay  Ovid.  Met.  2,  ya?-  Sa^ 
leart  telum,  Sil.  7,  297.     iTo/carvMi 

HMT^,    PliO.   %S'S' 

BALEPATNA,    Patan,   a    cttf  of 

-  India.  . 

BAMBYCE,  the  ancient  name  of  die 
city  Hkraf^t  in  Syria,  ca!i6l  by  die 
Syrians  Magoc,  Plin.  5,  2$. 

BANTIA,  St.  MAtiA  de  Vanak,  a 
town  of  Apulia,  i6i.  adj.  Baktikvs. 

BATH^ktsty  a  rivfcr  ofTheflaly,  at  Ac 
foot  of  moukit  Otympus,  La;  44,  6. 

BARXTHRUM,  a  deep  pit  at  Aikbu, 
into'  which  criminals  were  thrown  head- 
long, Diomtd.  T.  hence  put  for  any 
abyl's  or  gulf,  Strv,  in  f^g,  ^«>  ^a 
420.— alfo    for   tHe'iaicroal  rtgionip 
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B*tlMTH'i£»lti,'a  moiHtijB  of  Laoo« 

nica,  Liv.  3^,  17,  k  yo. 
BARGE,  B  A.RCA»«  town  of  CyrenMCSy 

afterwards  called  Ptolemiis,  P/bt,  5,  5. 
BARCINO,  BAacBfcONA,  novrtbeca. 

pital  of  Catalonia  hi  Spain. 
BARD0»  a  town  of  Spain,  X/v.  33)fti« 
Bakgu8II»   a  people  of  Spain  on  the 

Iberus,  Uv,  zj,  19,  fta^. 
BA«oyLiiB,  a  town  of  Caria,  Liv,  r^i^ 

S3*  00  a  bay  called  Bargyttaicm  /hbs, 

Li?.  37,  17. 
BARIUM,  Bai I »atownof  Apttlia>  j6a. 
BASILEA,  a  town  of  tke  Ratiraci,  fnf. 
.  poM  to  bt  Basii.,  a  city  of  Swiuer- 

land  00  the  RhiDe>  530. 
Bass  AN  I  Ay  a  tows  of  Macedonia,  Liv» 

^  44f  30- 

BASTARNiSy  a  aat'ion  of  German  ori- 
(inar,  who  dwelt  eaft  of  the  Viftola, 
569.  Tacit,  G.  464  y  Liv.  40,  5*  *  57  > 

BaTAVA  CASTRA,  Fasiao,  a  for. 
trdh  of  VfaiiillcaBi^  aow  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia»  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube, 
Iim,  and  lUa. 

BATAVOaUM  hifiUa,  Roll  ah  d, 
Caf,  4y  10  s  adj.  Bata^vs,  Aorrened 
by  Locaa,  i,  431.  but  Jeagthened  by 
Siliut  Icalicoiy  3,  4oS,aod  Martial,  6, 

Si,  &   14,    I76r    . 

BAULI,  a  viUa  near  Baia,  150. 

BSBRYCIA,  tha  tneient  name  of 
Bithyoia;  Inh.  Beirycu,  fing.  Beiryx, 
▼at.  Place*  49  I57i  ft  3 1 S-  J  *dj.  if«. 

BiDRiXcvM,  Cktidalt,  or  Caneto,  a  viU 

l^e  of  the  Ceaamaniii,  between  Verona 

.  and  Creiwmay  135.  Tacit.  Hifi,  1,  a3. 

ibttetB  milea  from  the  coafiueoce  of 

the  Addoa  and  Poy  m^.  4** 

BBLERllfM  prvm*  LaKOs^sitD  in 
Corawall,  491. ' 

BELGiB,  the  brsvcft  nation  of  the 
Gaula,  Cri/  1,1.  theia  cauatry  B£L- 
GlCA,^  third  part  of  Gaul,  according 
to  Jiflitts  Cxfar,  -and  afourch  pvc  ac* 
coediog  to  the  divifion  of  .Augoftus, 
53 S«  BttGf  VM  is  pot  by  Caeftf  for 
«  part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  B.  O.  5,  2), 
it  8,  46,  8k  47.  There  was  aifo  a 
pcopfe  in  Britaia  called  Bklc«,  4.91. 
lappofed  to  be  dckaoAed  from  thofc  of 
Gaul,  Oef.  c,  I2. 

BBLLOVaCi,  the  braveft  aatlon  of  the' 
Belgtt,  Caf.  B.  G.  b,  4.  et  8,  6.  pof- 
iciiiiig  the  coufltiy  of  Bmuvtn  in  die 
.1BeofFrflic& 

BxLUt,  Nakr^VAtif  ft-loMll  mer  of 
V  CaKlM  mm  Aa  or  Ftplemais,  abound- 


jag  in  land  proper  for  the  manttfa^hire 
.of  glafs,  Pliti.  s»  19-  i*Qd  where  the 
art  of  making  glaifs  was  firft  difcofercd^ 
ih»  36,  i6. 

Bin  AC  tf  s  Lactts^  Lmo  di  Garjay  a  lake 
in  the  territory  of  Verona,  whence  the 
river  Mincios  flows,  Flain  9,  »%./.  38. 
yirg.  G,  %f  f  60.  JEn.  10,  106. 

BENEVENrUM,BiNzvENTo,atowii 

^  of  the  Samnitfs,  157. }  adj.  Btntvemsm 
nut ;  Inh.  BttuvtMtam* 

dERiBA,CARA  V£RiA,  acityofMa. 
ccdonia,  325. ;  Liv,  44,  45  j  45,  19. 

BaRtcYNTUs,  a  mountain  ofPhry^a^ 
and  a  town  or  trait  of  country,  whera 
CyhjtU  was  worfliipped,  PTtn.  5,  %^,  et 
16,  15  f.  %%,  whence  &e  waa  called 
BaamcYiiTHiA,  yirg*  ^n,  9,  82.  er 
6,785. 

Be  a  I  MIC B,  a  port  of  Egypt  00  the  Red 
Sea,  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  wbeM 
merchandlfis  from  India  was  debarked, 
jind  carried  over  land  on  camsla  ttt 
Coptcii,  Plin,  6,  %%f.  »6.  a  6,  ao/. 
33/.  Alio  a  town  in  Cyicaaica, 
Ukcut^fe  <»Ued'if</^rtf,  Mel.  i>  8.  near 
which  were  the  famous  gardena  of 
the  Hrf^tdts,  Plin.  5,  5.-.- .There 
W4re  fevenil  cpwna  in  different  counttiet 
called  BtRSNXC£.  BERcNKMs^-iifir^ 
-  a  trad  of  Cyrcnaica,  rooad  the  city  Be* 
renice,  LvrM*  9,  5a3* 

BftRCitTANx,  a  people  of  Spain  betweea 
the  Iberus  and  Pyrenees,  Liv,  34, 
16. 

Baaoos,  ?•  Btr^p  'Vnim,  fuppoftd  to  be 
Btrghen^  the  capital  of  Norway^  Prm, 
4,  i#  f.  30* 

BxaVToa,  Berut,  a  town  of  Phcnicia, 
PAvt  5,  so.  where  was  a  celebrated 
fchool  for  jurifprudenoe* 

BESSI>  a  fierce  people  of  Thrace,  Lk/. .39^ 
53.  i  Ovid.  Trifi.  3,  10,  5.  a  4^  I,  67. 
adj.  Btfitaa,  Cic.  PiC  14. 

Betoria,  a  part  of  B«tica  in  Spain, 

•  Liv.  '39,  30. 

QEUDI,  af  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  Liv., 
38,15. 

BWRACTE,  th^  capital  of  theuCdUi, 
whicb^  under  Auguftus,  afliimtd  thev 
name  of  Augufiadutmm* 

BIBttAX,  Bx£VRt,atowncftbeRe«l^ 
C*/.  »,  6.  ,      ^ 

BiiaRaCI,  a  people  of  Britain,  Brsy  id 
:  Berkihire,  Cdf.  5,  aX. 

BiSALTA,  a  people  nf  Macedonia,  317. 
r  IrfV.  45, 29.    Gnu  B^kka^  liv,  35^ 
29,  &  30. 

Bt87^^8,  a  people  of  Thraca,.  P/h6 
'  4,*  1 1. 1   Lmtn,  7,  569.  arotttwl  the 
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>lake  SiJISmif  345.  fifcnce  B^obIJcm, 
ThraciMi  vnatatMyHorat.Od.  9,  ipylA. 
Btf(Ms9r0y Tbf'acey  Ov'uL  Efm  1 6»  344* 
Bi/hmus  tyranma,  Dtotoedtt,  vrbo  led 
hit  borfes  on  human  Aefliy  Lucan.  %y 
S63*  Bjp9But  avesy  cranct|  ii,  3, 
soo. 
BITHYKIA,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor, 
591. ;  adj.  Bitiynus  et  -Tfin;  loh.  ^i- 

BsTvrlcgSytha  peopleofBerry  inGaol, 

CtJ.  B  G.  7»  i3>  &  27* 
BODERIA  or  IBODOTRIA,  the  Frith 

of  Forth  in  Scotland. 
BQEOTlAy   a  country  of  Grsecia  Pro- 

P^»  $03 >  {   adj.  BeeStuSy  Bteoduh  ec 

Bmtimt. 
BOIEMUM,  BoRtMM. 
BOll>  a  people  of  Gaul,  PGn.  4,  iS. 

who  emigrated  into  Italjr  or  Cifalpine 

Gaul,  135. 5.  i'v  5»  35- 

BOLA,  V.  'dF,  a  town  of  the  iCquS,  in 
Lathrni,  Virg.  An.  6,  775. 

BONNA,  Bonn,  a  tdwn  now  in  th^ 
cledarate  of  Cologne,  *tack,  Bifl.  4, 
19;  lab.  BotnuMfeSf  \h.  20. 

BON  ONI  A,  Bologna,  a  city  of  Cifal* 
pine  Gaul,  on  the  Rheno,  {BmPnietifit 
smmst  Plin.  x6,  36.)  which  rons  into 
thePo;  ancienily  called  Felfina,  BlHt, 
3,  15*;  Liv.  33,  37.  Cokma  Bmom" 

-  tnJUy  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  5S.^.Alfo  the 
name  of  fome  other  places. 

BORA,  a  mouQuin  of  Macedonia,  htmn 

45»  9- 
BORBETOMAGUS,  Worms,   a  city 

of  the  Palatinate,  on  the  weft  fide  of 

the  Rhine. 

BORCOVIUM,  Berwick,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed  in  Scotland. 

BORYSTH£NeS,  the  Dntefer,  ixt 
NiirER,  a  river  of  Sarmarta,  3  54. 

BotrnSRus  vel  Bn^ritt,  any  narrow 
pvt  of  the  Sea  which  an  ox  or  heifer 
may  fwim  over ;  applied  chiefly  to  two, 
the  Ihraciau  and  Cimmenan^  Varr.  R. 
R.  2,  I,  8.  BospoRANi,  thofe  who 
lived  ne^r  the  Bcff^imt  Gmaurius,  or 
Stralti  of  Caffa,  Cic,  Manii  6.  whence 
Mithridatea  is  called  Btfporanms  mr, 
Tacit.  Aon.  12,  15.  B^Jporwm  mare, 
Ovid.  Trift.  2,  298. 

BOVIANUM,  BoiAKO,a  town  of  Sam.* 
ohiffl,  157. 

BRATXJSPANT1UM,  BsAUVAis,  a 
town  of  the  Bellovaciy  lathe  iilc  of 
Fnnee. 

BRICA  or  B118A,  th«  Celtic  term  for  a 
town. 

Ba  10 ANTES,  ■  people  «f  Briub9^49i; 


BklGANTIA,  BaiGBiits,atBnar 
Tyrolj  at  the  eaft  esd  of  the  14e 
of  Conftance^  which  is  heole  ciled 
BaiGAKTiiiirs  Lacoi,  Vha.  9, 
17  f.  29. 

BaxoANTiNus  PoRTUs,  Catmu^  « 
the  Grtjfney  in  Spain. 

Br  in  I  ATEs  V.  FradattSf  a  people,  of  Li* 
guria,  Lmt.  39,  ».  I  41,  19. 

BRITANNIA,  Britain,  the  lacpft 
ifland  with  which  the  Romans  wot  k- 
^uainted,  Tiidr.  jfgrk.  la ;  Ink.  Bii- 
tanni,  and,  in  later  authors,  Bri!' 
r£n«,  Juvenal,  15,  124.  or  BrittoRei, 
iing.  Brat0  v.  Brito,  Martial,  it,  11. 
Attfon.  Epigr.  no.  adj«  BrUmma  v. 
Britanmcus,  Apuleius  c^s  Bntiifi  sod 
Jrelaod  Britanak^,  fc.  inlblB^  ii^; 
De  mondo.  But  Ca^far  always  appio- 
priates  the  nanse  of  Bnt^mtM  to  Bri- 
tain, and  diftinguifliea  it  froni  fiito««i 
Ireland,  J3.  Cr.  5,  13.  FUw  Bt'usmt 
having  yellow  hiuir,  Lmcm,  3,  79. 

BRIVATES  ferhu^  Brest,  in  Biit. 
cany,  the  principal  harhOorfBrtheiiivy 
of  France. 

BRIXELLUM,  Brbscello,  a  ton  of 
.  Italy  on  the  Po,  where  Otbi»  (lew  kin- 
felf,  Ttfcir.  Bjl^.  e,  39,  4c  46. 

BRIXIA,  Besscia^  e  towBoftheCs- 
nomaoni,  1 32.  Inh.  Brixtmu^  P&a. 
Brimatttt  Li  v.  2X,  ec. 

Ba  ucT&Ri,  a  people  of  Gcrmaay,  Taat> 
Aim,  I,  60,  ic  t3»  56.  M^»  4t  >>« 
C,  33. 

BRUNDUSIUM«  BavM^nx,  a  tfk- 
brated  port  of  Calabria^  1 6£.  adj.  Br^ 
dufiaus, 

BRUT  Til,  a  divifion  and  people  of  u. 
cieot  Italy,  173.  adj.  Brmttbiu 

Buce^hXla,  a  city  built  by  Alesaodtf 

in  India,  on  the  river  Hydafpes,  in10^ 

fflory  of  his  horft  BocedbSlus,  ArridK» 

'  5, 19. ;  Cuff.  9,  I. }  PuH.  6,  20 f.  !}• 

BULLIS,  •?<&,  a  town  of  Illyricoffl ;  loh. 
BulSni,  Liv.  44*  30f  BuUbmt  ngtr^  ik. 
16,  7» 

BURDIGAIA,  BOVEDXAUE,  E  trafisg 

port»town  of  A^uitRnia,  on  the  btke  i 
the  fea,  fbraaed  by  the  month  of  tfas 
Garonne,  the  birth«.placc  of  the  poet 
Aufonipsj  Inh.  Burdegaltujeu 

BtrE6VNi>i0Mx.s,  atribeofthe^ttfi^f 
or  Vandals,  anatioo  of  Ceimaoy,  F^* 
4,  14  f.  28. 

BusTr  19,  Bmfir^  a  town  in  Lower  EgTPf* 
on  a  branch  of  the  Nile  called  bom  it 
Bufiriti€Mi  fimnttty  built  by  tbetyrut 
Busiris,  where  was  a  fplendid  lefliplf 
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BenrvSrvu,  v.  -us,  BtttrmtOf  a  fea- 
port  of  Epirr,  PUn.  4,  i .  ^  Flrg.  Mn.  3^ 
apV  Inh.  Suthrotii,  Cic  Ate.  16,  16. 

BUXENTUM,  PoLiCA$TRo,  a  town 
of  tucania,  Lw.  3*,  59. 5  34,  45.  5 

BYRSA,  th«  citadel  of  Carthage,  678. 
Xiv.  34»  6a«   . 


CABALUOy  or  Cabellity  CAVAiLtoN, 
a  towa  of  the  Cavarts  on  the  DruentU, 
or  Durance,  in  ProTence. 

CABILLONUM,  Ckallons,  a  town 
of  the  JSdui  on  the  Saoae,  Crf.  j, 
extr,  Inb.  CubilloneSj  fing.  Cabillo^ 

Cadmea,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  named 
from  its  founder  Cadmus,  303.  adj. 
CadmcuSy  T.  Cadmeuu,  Theban. 

Cadvrci,  a  people  of  Aouitaaia,  inha- 
biting Quercy,  a  diftria  of  Guienne, 
celebrated  for  iis  fine  Jlnt,  (linum 
Cadurcumt)  Plin.  19,  I.  henco  Ca- 
DtZRCUM  ia  put  for  the  linen  cover*' 
Jet  of  a  couch  or  the  like,  JwotnalM 
7,  12  (.  or  for  the  bed  itfelf,  ih.  6>  536. 

CacTna,  a  river  of  Etruria,  Plin*  3,  5. 

Cjecvbus  Agek,  a  dii^ridk  of  Latiuai» 
Ptin,  2,  95.  adjoining  to  the  Bay  of 
Gajeta,  Strab,  5,  23^.  which  produced 
excellent  miit,(C4t<ubttm  'viifuai,)  Plin. 
3»  5  i-  9»  ct  J4,  6.  J  Horat.  Od.  i, 

37»  5- 

CiENXNA«  a  town  of  the  Sabin«a,  Ovid, 
Faft,  i^  13  s*  >  ^'*^  denitteefetf  Lit, 
If  10. 

Cjbnom AN Ni,  a  people  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  135. 

Ci9^RE,  indecl.  anciently  called  Aa- 
GYLLJBy  nowCxa-VBTXRT,  a  city  of 
£trurta,  136.  Inh.  CarittSf  Li  v.  6,  5.  \ 
£ng.  Csfresy  CdtrttiSf  Virg.  /En,  8/ 
597,  or  C^f/ i/if ,  ib.  lo,  183. ;  Caret 
f9puluSf  Liv.  7,  20.  J  Cantes  tabulit^ 
the  regiftera  in  which  the  names  of 
thofe  Roman  citizens  were  written,  who 
were  deprived  of  the  right  of  fuffrage, 
Gell,  16,  13*  heacc  Carl :e  ctra  digni, 
worthy  of  that  mark  of  ignominy, 
Hortt.  £p.  I.  6,  62.  adj.  Car  sta- 
tus, Caretanus  amnity  a  river  running 
paft  Caerei  and  thenct  into  the  Tufcan 
,  fea,  PJitt.  3,  5  f,  8, 

Ci£SAR.AUGl>STA,  an<;iently  Sa/^ 
dmba,  Saragosa,  a  city  of  Spain  on 
the  IberUs. 

CiSSARSA,  a  maritime  ciry  of  Pa. 
leftine,  formerly  Turrh  Stratemtf  Plin. 
5,  13.    called  C«farea  by  Hirod   ia 


honour  of  Aguflos,  f«f,pb:'P,  J,  i, 
16  —The  name  •alfo  of  many  other 
cit'eiy  adj.  C^H<ff/r.  ^\ 

C4CSAR0DUMUM,  Tours,  atownof  tb« 
Tur%nesy  now  the  capital  of  'loorain  in 
France. 

Cjksarom.Kgus,  a  name  given  to  Bra- 
tufpanuum  ;  aifo  Chelmsford  in  £ng- 
landk  .• 

Caic  vs«  a  river  of  Myfia,  PRn*  59  30.  j 
Virg.  (?.  4,  370. 

Cajbta,  Gasta,  a  fea-port  town  of 
Latium,  148.  f^trg,  j®ff.  7,  X. 

CALABRIAs  Calabbia  Citra,  a 
country  of  Italy,  163.)  Inh.  Cala<^ 
BRX.  fing*  Calmer,  •'bra,  'brum.  So 
CaUbrknu 

CALAGURRIS,  CaIahora,  a  tovm 
of  the  yafcZnei  in  Old  Caftile,  on  the 
Ebro,  483.  $  Liv,  39,  tl. ;  Inh.  O^ 
lagurritam,  Piin.  3,  3. 

Calatxa,  a  town  of  Campania;  Jn](» 
Ca/atim^  Lit.  9,  2,  er'»2,  6z. 

Calaurza,  v.  -ea,  an  illand  in  the  Sa- 
ronic  golf,  287* 

C  A  LB  IS,, a  river  of  Caria. 

Calxdonia,  the  ancient  name  of  Scot- 
land, adj.  CdledoniuSf  pi.  Ca/edom,  the 
people. 

GALES, -i««,  Caltz,  a  town  of  Cam<» 
pania,  in  the  territory  of  which  (ogt^ 
CaJenusJf  Clc>  Att*  8,  3.  was  pro- 
duced excellent  wine  (tAnum  Catenum)^ 
Juvenal,  z.  69-  hence  Prejfum  Caiibup 
ducert  Libemm^  to  drink  Calenian 
wine, /fortff.  Od,  4,  12,  14.  So  Prelo 
domitam  CaUno  tu  bibts  ttvam,  ib.  i, 
20,  9.  Prtmant  CaUnam  fake  vitem, 
lop  off  the  exuberant  branches  with  a 
pruning  b«ok,  ib.  i,  31,  9. 

Caleti,  ▼.  -«,  the  people  of  theP^s  di 
Caux  in  Normandy,  Caf  B.  G,  2, 4. 

CALL^CI,  thepeopleof'Ca//irad,  now 
Gallicia,  in  the  north  oi  Spain,  484^ 
adj.  Caltdicus  for  Hijpanicas. 

CALLICtrLA,  ahili  of  Campania,  whicl^ 
bounded  thtjigtr  F(a/<rmf  on  thenari!i» 
L'lv.  12,  15,  ft  z6. 

CALLE,  Op  OB  TO,  a  city  of  Portgual,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  483. 

Callip5lx6,  Gallipoli,  b  town  of 
Thrace  on  the  Hellcfpont,  350.  of 
Calabria,  165.  and  of  feveral  other 
countries. 

CALLIRHqE,  a  fountain  near  Athens* 
29 Z«  PJifi.  4,  7  f.  9.5  Stat,  neb.  12, 
629. ;  Another  in  Judaea,  funous  foe 
irs  medical  qualities,  Plin,  5,  z6.  near 
a  cognominal  town*  J^f'fb,  17,  8. 
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CALOR,  CAiotKyi  river  of  Samniumy 

CALP£,  a  m'lunuin  in  Sp.iin,  Gc.  Famm 
lo,  32.  ojK  tS  the  p'iUrs  oi  Hrrcu-es, 
DOW  the  rock  of  Gibtslur,  or  GtbeU 
Tartk ;  near  it  was  a  harbour  of  the 
fame  name,  c^lcd  aUb  Caitej  <\- 

CAUyCADNliSy  A  river  ot  Olica, 
P/in.  ^,  17. 

CAlrVOONy.  a  town  of  i^tolia,    tii« 

Caijftiomui  tnoij  i  e>   Me>^tgfr,  4*1> 

\      Ovid.  MttJ  8,  124.  mar*  ex  Cclfd<m(4et 

E'vfinitri^caMt^  becaufcCalvdon  wit 

divided  by  xbe  nver  Evenu^j  tb    ^27* 

Calypsus  I^svla,  nejr  (he  L^ciniao 
promontorv  in  Bfutiii,  179* 

Camat-mdonvm,  Ccltbtfitr' (^t M^U^9 
the  hiik  Roroao  colony  in  Bncaio>  49I9 

&49S 
CAMARj\CUM,  Cambi  AY,  a  town  of 

French  Flanders. 
CAMaRINA,  a   town   of  Std^y -,  and 

near  it  a  like  of  the  Unoc  nazir,.  163. 
Cams ca ITU M,  a  town  of  the  Jceni  m 

Britain,  almoft  o<i  the  fpot  wb«re  Cam' 

hidge  now  (lands. 
CAMiaiNUMi  a  town  of  UmbriA  j   ItiH. 

Camkktbs,  fing.  Camekb  }   In  n^ro 

Ca$fui tiy  C\c.  S>11     c  19   Cokortes  Ca- 

mu*ttumy  Id.  Balb.  c  %%.  aoj  Camtr mux 

Yc)  Camtrtinus,  lb  10. 
GAM1*:US,  Fiumidi  Pi  at  an  i,  a  river 

•f  SiciK^  a  near  a  town  of  the  iame 

name^  now  ^latanelloj  ill. 
CAMitusy  »  town  of  cbeiOard  Rhodes, 

Campania,  a  country  of  Iraly,  148. 
Chief  town  CAPUA,  i^.  Inb  Cam. 
pam;  Ctm^anus  mcrhutf  certain  cx- 
crefcenccrSy  (verriatirum  J^ruut)  wh-ch 
f  resv  on  (l:e  face,  Hi  rat.  Hat.  1,  (,  6ft. 
Cjtnfana  JupfUeXt^iTihtn  waie,  luch  »% 
ufcd  to  be  made  in  Campania  ih  i,  6, 
118.  Perfiromata  Campaniraf  fine  co\-er- 
lets  for  couches,  Piaur.  P/!  1, 1,  12. ; 
Sikh.  2,  3»  53.«->CAMPA$,>drtx,  an  ef- 
feminate Campanian,  ih.  T'rin.  1,4,  14.4« 

CAN  ARIA,  one  of  the  Canaiy  iflands^ 
6S3,  Ptw.  6,  3 if.  37 

CAN  DA  VI  A,  a  mountain  of  Epire, 
Lucan.  6,^31.  « 

CANiMzrATEs,  a  people  of  Holland, 
Pirn  4,  15.5  Tacit,  ^j/f.4,  15^. 

CANNy£,  a  village  of  Apulia,  j(n» 
Cladrt  CanenJSs,  the  memorable  defi>ac 
of  tbe  Romans  atCaaoae  by  Hannibal, 
Lhv  22,  43,  50, 

CAMdr  us,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  weft* 
moft  mouth  of  the  Nik  ^  hence  called 
CfiitafKum   efitum,    McU  a>    '}•    DOW 


Maadti,  -iiui  to  have  been  IbaaA^ 
by  the  Spartani^  aod  named  tiram  tbe 
pilot  of  Menelaus,  $6.  &  Tans  ft,  (>o. 
hence  called  Jtmyd^u*^  Sil.  lr,aT3* 
and  Ptlliemj  inm  a  colony  of  Mx»do- 
ntans«  Virg.   C*  4,  287-    irmarka&.^ 
for  the  luxory  and  profligacy  of  ht  in- 
habitants,   Scaec.  tp.   51*1  Strab,  17* 
Sof.  )  yarvratf/.   15,  46.  ;   Stmt*  Siv. 
3.  2.  It i«  fo  that  the   ftrongcHt  thing 
juvensi  could  fay  again *t  the  corro-x 
morals- of  Rome  was,  thnC  (Ym  the  Ca- 
noptans  condemned  them,  £1  a»flrcrvra.j 
-  damnunre  Canot9j  6,  84^ 

CANTABRI,  Ang    Ca«r^^,  a  warnkc 
pe<>ple  in  the  oorth  of  Span,  tiw«s. 
Od  ft,  6,  a.  s  2,  19,  1.  ;  Sti   3,  326 
whence  Caatahrkus  oteamms^  the  b^y  «f 
Bifcay. 

CANTjUM,  Ksyr,  in  EnglaxMl  ;  lab. 
CANTift  (utf.  B>  G.  5,  1 1,  et  14. 

CANUSIUM,  CAhOSA,.arown  of  Ape- 
lie,  >6o,  noted  for  a  manofadwe  of 
a  duflky  reddifli  kind  of  doth,  a  gar. 
ment  of  wlrch  was  caied  Coaaurstf,  iz. 
v^ri,^  Martial,  i^,  r^.  and  oee 
drerted  in  it,  Camufnaatt,  ib.  9,2^^ 
SiiCt.  Ner.  30. 

Capena,  CiviTCLLA,  a  town  of  Et-^v- 
ria,  between  Veji  and  the  Tiber,  Lrf, 

5,  10.  Inh.  CArENATFfl,  6ng    Ca- 
pertasy  ib.  S.  hence  I««n  Cafetiif  W|. 

^n.  ",  697.  Porta  Capena  one  ifi 
tbe  gates  of  Rome,  through  which  t:ie 
road  paded  that  led  to  Capcaa  ^  cjI  a 
.  alfo  P^rta  yttpia^  becaufe  the  App'a^ 
way  went  through  it  }  termed  Mm' 
dkhf  JurcfML  3,.  11.  becaaic  n 
aquediia  was  casried  otci  II,  JdarttmU 

«t47-  ^ 

CAPHaREUS,  a  pKHBoatoiy  of  £ub0i, 

335»*45V 
CAPI  rOLIUM,  a  celebrated  tcmpiroi 

Jopitfcr,  on  the  aims  larfdtu  at  ftoBe, 

adj.  Capif'/ihtMS. 

Cappadocia,  a  cou^ry  of  .d^a  M>!rr^f 

5(^0.    Inh.    Cappac}f.fS\    f.   Cappadox^ 

adj.  Cappad<kui  vel  -firs.     This  cnot* 

try  furniflicd  Rome  with   a  laifc  i%y* 

ply  of  il«ives,  whence    Mancipm   «- 

cmpies  Cappadocutn  rexf  Hor.  Ep.  t*  6, 

39.    and   as    the  C«ppadociaat    wot 

called  Svai  by  the  Greeki,  Utr^dai,  t, 

6,  &  72,  hence  Svaua  it  often  p^t 
for  the  name  of  a  flare  in  Flantus  and 
Terence. 

CAPRARlA»CAaaERA,8oiflandabofle 
•     twelve  miles  fouth  of  Majorca,  PIa 
3.  ^  f.  1 1..    Alfo  one  of  the  Caoanes, 
Cmtra^  Plia«  6,  rtr^ 

CAPREJE, 
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CAPREiC,  CAfftT,  an  Ulaod  in  the 
Tufcan  (ea,  near  the  prom,  of  Suncn- 
tom,  155. 

QAfuM  PALU8)i  lake  near  Rome,  Liv, 
i>  16. 

C  APSAi  *  ftroh{$  town  of  Numidia;  Inh. 
Ca»/nifitf  Satluft.  Ju^.  S9. 

Cawva,  fee  Campania. 

CAKAMS,  .;x  V.  .«!.  i.iujk,  CACLtAil» 
the  capital  of  Sardinia,  Lit*.  %^,  40. 
^r/.  2,  7.  F/or.  i|  6.  Caralitanusfiger^ 
Fiin.  2'»j  0.  Caralitanutjinus, 

CaRAMB1S>  Keivm?!,  a  prom,  of 
Pa(/hlig{^nia,*59f .  Ffin,  ^,  iz.  «r6yl« 

CARI.tlAy  afterward*  Ltsjmachia,  a 
town  in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefcy  now 
Hexamili,  from  the  breadth  of  the 
ifthmiis,  which  is  here  reckoned  6x 
miiei;  hence  Euments  CardlMnds^  Nep. 
c.  I. 

Cardvchi,  a  warlike  people,  the  Curdt 
or  Kurdtif  along  the  Tigris,  on  the  con- 
i>ne«  of  Armenia  and  Affyria,  631. 

CARlAy  AiDiMtLLi,  a  country  of  Afia 
Minor,  588.  Jnh.  Carttf  Virg.  i£n. 
%f  715.  fing.  Car^  Nep.  !▲,  1.  A 
ceruin  kind  of  iigs  from  Cana,  called 
Caiica,  (Q.jkusy  were  in  great  efti- 
matlon,  P/tir.  13)  5*  In  Cart  ferine 
ium,  a  proverbial  faying,  when  a  thing 
18  in  danger,  but  of  ho  great  value,  Ck, 
Flactm  17, 

CARWMf  •  ftreet  'in  Rome,  where 
Cicero  bad  a  houfe  which  he  inherited 
from  hit   aoceftort,    Gc»   sd  ^*  Fr, 

*#  3-  ' 

CARlSlACUMi    CaissTy    a  town  la 

Picardy. 

CarmAna,  Kirmav,  the  capital  of 
C^rmania,  a  country  on  the  fouth  eaft 
of  Perfia.  The  inhabitants  CarmSii. 
tacan.  3,  250.  were  alfo' called  Ickikf' 
•phMgiy  becaufe  they  lived  moftly  on 
6ih,  Flm  It  34.  Mil.  3,  8. 

CaRMBLUS,  Carmbl,  a  monntain 
between  Syria  and  Tudca«  6&8.  Tmdt, 
Hifi,  a,  78.  Smt.  Vt\p.  5. 

CARNI,   a  people  inhabiting  from  the 

•  AlpnCarmcm  to  tbe  Hadristicj  now 

CARNOTES  V.  .ft,  a  people  of  Gaal» 
between  tbe  I*oire  and  Scine^owC^- 
trm»  i'-^Carmttum  chfUatf  i.  e.  Jliitti» 
cump  CffAaTtBi. 

Cab  pat  xa  jMeirreiv.  jiipeg  Bt^fiamiese, 
KaAfAC,  or  thcCarpMh'uin  momnmnSf 
between  Pdandi  Hungary,  and  '^nn* 
fylvania. 

GAerlTHVt,  St^fmu^  an  Iflaad  eaA 
from  Qrfttt  wbi«^  gaiM  aaiiie  to  the 


Mare  Carpathivmf  341.-  called  Gta-ga 
Corpathlusy  Virg.  O.  4,  387. 

CARRiC,  K  A  R  A ,  a  town  oi  Mefopota* 
mia,  famous  for  the  defeat  and  death  of 
CrafTut,  Flm.  5,  24.  Ltuan.   i,   104.  < 
*— named  from  the  riter  CBrra^   near 
which  ic  fbood.    - 

CARSEdLI,  a  town  of  the  iSguI; 
Inh.  Carfeolam.  There  was  a  law  at 
this  place  {/ex  Carjnlana),  which  for* 
bade  keeping  a  live  fox,  from  a  ftory 
fimilar  to  that  of  Samfon^a  foxfei,  (Md, 
Faft  4,  6S3 — 708.  • 

CARSiJTLyC,  now  in  ruins,  a  town  of 
Umbriaj  adj.  Carfulanui,  Plio.  £p« 
X,  4- 

Carta,  a  town  of  Hyrcania. 

CARTE  J  A,  a  town  near  Cibralear  !a 
Spain  4  thought  to  be  the  fame  With  Calpf^ 

CARTlNA,  Tbkez,  a  town  of  Maa- 
ritania. 

CARTHAGO,  C/iRTHAtrA  or  Citrcie* 
don,  Carthage,  the  capital  of  Afr'uA 
Propria ,  now  In  ruins,  678.  Inh.  Car" 
tb4tiiminff5  et  Pteni\  (fiaadulenti  et 
mendaces,  non  genere^  Jtd  naiuri  loci, 
qttod  f'Ofter  pi,rtui  furs^  maltis  et  va- 

*  riis  mercatorttm  JerwMtibus  ad  fiuSam 
faiiendif  ftudU  quefiii  vocahantyr,  Cic 
Rail.  1,  94.)  adj.  Carthagwienjh  ec 
Punkus. 

9ARTHAGO  NOVA,  CarTHagi- 
NA,  acity  of  Murcia,  in  Spain. 

CARORA,  Kari,  a  town  of  Fbrygut 
Major. 

CARY^,  a  town  of  Arcidia,  £ri>.  34,  > 
■^x6 ;  whence  Carjatldis  eolmanigt,  ftatoea 
of  matrons  in  long  robes,  Vitrunf,  x,  x« 
alfo  a  town  of  Laconla,  where  was  a 
temple  of  Diana,  Stai,  Tbah.  4,  2x5* 
hence  called  Caryjfiii. 

dARYANDA,  Karacoion,  anifland 
on  the  coaft  of  Caria. 

CaRYSTOS  v.  -ai,  Carxsto,  a  town 
on  the  foutbem  extremity  of  Euboea, 
535.  but  Lucan  places  it  on  tbe  Euri- 
pus,  5,  %i%,  Carjftium  marmor,  Plin. 
36,  6.  Caryftiit  coltAaase,  PUn.  Ep.  5* 
6,  36.  Tibul.   3,  XXI.  Inh.  Ca/jftii, 

Liv.  3  X,  45 ;  3**  »*• 
CASCANTUM,  CAtCAftTi,  a  town 

of  the  Fa/ciaeif  on  the  Iberusj  loh« 

CafMHienJes. 
CASILINirM,  CAtfLiNo,    a  town  of 

Campania,  J48   Inh.  Cafirnieafet,  Clc^  ^ 

Inv.  %,  7.  et  faJUiaaies,  Val.  Max.  7^ 
.  6, 9t. 
CASINUM,  Castko,   a  town  of  tht   - 

VoUJei,  beyond  tbe  Lilis ;  Agtr  Cafiastt 

L\f»%%f  xj.  Ink.  Cafnitn, 
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Casiui   kfOKS,    Cafe  dei  Kas^  or  the 

Ctiffl,  a  mountain  of  Egvpi  near  Pelu- 
fium,  refembliog  heaps  of  fand,  and 
projcdiog  into  the  fea^  where  was  a 
tempte  of  Jupiter  Cafius^  near  which 
rompey  was  flaui»^and  a  tomb  after- 
wjrds  ercdted  tohitt\y' Strab,  i6,  ydo. 
P/iff.  5»  11  f.  14.  Lucan.  8,  4.60,  &c. 
Some  mention  here  a  town>  Casxum^ 
Carich.     The  country  was  called  Gt^- 

CASPERJA,  AsFRAf  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
*      Wines,  /^r^. -«€».  7,  714. 
CASPiUM  MARE,  the  Caspian  Ska, 

585- 

CAS  Pi  US  mottSt  a  part  of  mount  Tauru?, 
between  Media  and  Armenia,  in  which 
a  narrow  defile  was  called  PoitaCas- 
fJMf  Strahm  XI,  5is>  et  CafjAiksCf 
Stat.  Siiv.  4,  4,  64.  Some  ctmfoiind 
thefe  with  Porta  Qatuaji^,  Flin*  6, 
1 1  f«  12.  The  circumjacent  countries 
are  called  Caj/>ui  l?r^jvtf,  Vjrg.  JEn»  6, 
798.  The  pex>ple  Caspian!,  Cur/. 
4,  12,  9.  Nef,  14,  8.  ^/«A  1,  2. 

CASSANDRIA  or  Potid^eay  a  town  ia 
Macedonia,  326.  Inh.  Cajandrenfes. 

CASSI5PE,  CASsopt^atown  of  Epire^ 
318.  and  of  Corcyra,  3^2.  inh.  Cajfu- 

tAs&iTiRXDis  tnfil/r^  ths  SciitY 
lilinds.  Lands. End,  and  Lizard  Poiot^ 
492. 

CASTA  LI USyow,  vel  Caftalia,  fc,  afua, 
a  fountain  at  Delphi,  ^06. ;  whence 
Ca/falU.s,  the  mufes.  Martial,  7,  ii. 
.Cas thakjea,  a  town  of  Ihefloly,  P/in, 
4,  9  f«  16.}  whence  the  Nuces  Cjfts* 
r.tie  arc  fuppofed  to  be  sanded. 

Castkllum  MsNAPioa^M,  Kcffki^  a 
citadel  of  fielgica,  on  the  Mac/e. 

CastsIpLum  MoftiNoauM,  Mount- 
CaJJel^  in  Flanders. 

Castkllum  Cattoiom,  HeffeCekfjel, 

Casts  A  HANNiBAX.iS|i^c<//tf,acowa 
of  the  Brultii,  17S. 

Ca s T a  UM  In  u I,  i.  e.  Patfa  v.  Taum^  the 
Fort  of  Inuus,  a  fnxall  *to«n  of  the 
Rutdli,  Virg,  jEn,  6,  775.  Caftra  and 
caftrum^  io  the  lower  ages,  were  annex- 
ed to  the  name  of  many  towns,  Jtc  p, 
451. 

Casi  i;lo,  Cea/ona^  a  town  of  Spain  on 

.  the  BaKis,  JLiv,  24,41.;  SU»  3,  99, 

&  391. 5  Inh.  Caftulonevjes,  PUn.  3,  3. 

CajiHlofienJes  H-altusi  a  foreilaear  Ca^«i- 

1«>,  Liv,  az,  20. 

Ca  tab  AT  HMOS      Ma«VU$,       jUttJfft^ 

jiJI'AQm^  the  great  defcent  of  docUviry 
between  Cyreoaica,  where  ihf  covntry 


Aiddenly  finks  loro  a  vaUey,  Fb.  5,  $• 
«ar/r.  \  $alUp.  'Jug.  17.  which  Silhift 
makes  the  boundary  of  Africa,  ih,  19. 

Catadupa,  -onrai,  Tel  Ni&CttenR*^ 
the  two  catarads  of  the  Nile,  the 
greater  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  kffer  ia 
Egypt,  674.  The  neigbbooiing  iohs- 
bttants,  Catadi^pi,  P/oi.  5, 9  L  10. 
were  fup^'ofed  to  be  deprived  of  boriai 
by  the  noile,  Ck,  Somn,  Scip*  5* 

CatXna,  vel  Cot'ime^  -er;  aodC«/iw,> 
t)wn  of  Sicily,  25S. ;  adj.  CatmuHj  t. 
CatMtnJit  vel  Ctttanewjit, 

CATAaACTSS,  Z)«iflv-^Ma,  a  river  « 
Pamphylia. 

CATTI,  apenpleofGeraaasy,  ^66. 

CaturIgks,  the  people  of  Chcrps'a 
Gaul,  who  lived  towards  the  buice  0^ 
the  Durance,  C^f  B^C,  1,  10.}  Fit. 
3,  20  f.  24. 

CavAres,  v.  -f,  n  nanm  of  Gaul,  die 
Comttt,  in  Provence. 

CAUCASUS  fliAJM,  a  very  fasghianfcrf 
mountains  in  the  north  of  Afia,  ban{- 
ing  over  both  the  Euxine  and  Cafptis 
feaSy  and  blocking  up  the  Ifthoms  be- 
tween them  aa  a  wall,  Strstt  11, 407' 
inhabited  by  Oivage  natioas,  to  w)t6 
Dido  aHodes,  f^uj.  >£«.  4,  366.  Ia 
ihe  remoteft  part  of  Iberia,  towatditbe 
north,  is  a  narrow  pailage  tkioughtb^ 
mountains,  named  C^uettfUe  forim  *(1 
Tf/itf',  no*  74i//*r.Ta/«,  which  vm 
ctofed  with  a  gate,  and  defesded  by  > 
tortrefs,  called  Cqmakxa,  /*&■•  ^1 
11  f.  12.     Thcougb  rhls  defile  the  Sv- 

.  matians,  called  Huoa,  aie  faid  to  Kn< 
made  their  way  inio  the  tetritorici  ^ 
the  Roonans* 

CAliDIUM,  a  town  of  Samniooi,  M>r 
which  is  the  famous  4e64e  called  Ftn/ 
'Caitdtndei  I/57.  &  117. 

CAULON,  a  towoof  the  Brwitu,  17S. 

CAUNUS,  Kaycui^  atowoofCrii 
in  the  Peraa  Kh9dwrumi  Ioh.Cn«> 
fo  unhealthy  in  fumaner,  thatitwu^ 
of  them,  that  the  dead  walked  alive* 
6Vr«^.  14,  65  r^  The  £gs  of  this  place 
i^Cavnfit ficus)  were  held  in  lughefti- 
mation  by  ihr  Romaoa.  Cicero  okd- 
tions  the  C17  af  a  perAm  fielltDf  tbeft 
{qtn  Cauhkas  €himi0haf)  aclkeB^>* 
fium,  ^  a  very  bad  omen  to  Cn(htr 
when  going  .againfi  the  Paiiluai0>  (v 
Cetvr  we  (o*,)  de  Di«io.  a,  4. 

CAVcr,  Chaja  vel  CiMiri,  the  paopk  ^ 
Fried  and  and  Graniogeft,  LmM*  h 
463*     See  Chaucu 

CAYSTER,  V.  GiQ^rM,  KtTCftcK* 
Maittaju,  a  rtvaL  of  lopta  ntnch  fe* 
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quented  by  fwans,  (Met*  Met,  5,  336. 
whence  Cajiftrins  ales,  k  fwan^  OviJ, 
Trifi,  5,  1^  i». 

CEBA,'CrvAy  t  town  m  Piedmont  J 
whence  ctf/tftfi  Cehanus,  Plin.  11, 4  f.  97. 

CEBENNA  OTM^iy  the  Cevcnkes,  4 
chain  oiFmouncalni  which  fepirated  the 
Arvjebni  from  the i/^/t/i7,  Ccf.  7,  S. 
Gevinmd  mentis ,  MeU  2^  5.  extending 
almolt  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone, 
and  dividing  Gaul,  as  it  were,  into  two 
partt»  iA, 

CEBREN,  a  river  of  Troas;  whence  Ce- 
bremty^^'idUf  i.  e.  Hefj^Uf  the  fabuYuut 
daughter  of  this  river,  Ovid.  Met.  1 1 ,' 
769;  Stat,  &Iv.  I,  s,  %r. 

CEBRUS yel  Ciabnu,  ZKsa  rsor  Zibriz, 
a  river  running  from  fouih  to  north 
into  the  Danube  at  Cebrum,  Zibcr,  the 
common  boundary  of  Mujia  &if>eri§r 
and  Ittferiorm 

CECROPl  A,  the  city  of  Athens,  named 
from  its  dxlk  King  Cecrtps,  PUn.  7, 
56.  or  the  country,  Catu/L  62,  79. 
whence  Cecropia  arx,  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  Ovid,  Met,  6,  70,  ef  15,  427. 
f>9rtuSf\t»  harbour,  ib.  6,  44!)  •.  Cecrotia 
'  fueJIa,  I,  e.  Minerva,  or  a  veflal  virgin, 
chaAe  as  Minerva,  Martial.  5,  2,  3. 
Cecropius  leper f  Attic  wit,  i^.  4,  23,  6. 
Cecrcpia  prahta  fronde  M^nef^^  bear- 
ing in  their  hands  a  branch  of  laurel, 
Lucan^  3,  306*  CecropUeCf  'arum,  the 
Athenians.  Cecr9pis,  mldis,  an  Athe- 
nian woman,  Juvenal,  6,  186. 

C£Li£N/E,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Phrygia,  Liv,  3S,  13.  on  the  river 
Marfyas,  ib,  &  Lucan.  3,  ao6. 

CELENNiE,  a  fort  of  Campania,  ykg, 

'^»»7,7.'?9» 
CELTiE,  the  people  of  one  of  the  three 

divifions  of  ancient  Gaul,  Ctf/.    1,   i. 

their  country,  <E £ l  t  1  c  a,  PHn.  4.  1 7  f. 

31.    CeltUarura,  $il.  I,  4.6.     Ceiticuin 

from,  vel  Artabrum,  Cape  Finistxrrk. 

Ce  L  T  ibI  a  I,  the  chief  people  of  Hijpania 
Ttrra^cnenjii,  properly  the  Celta,  fet- 
tled on  the  Iberus.  As  an  hexameter 
verfe  does  not  admit  of  this  word,  this 
poets  ufe  a  pertphrafe,  thus,  Celta  mif- 
gentet  nomen  ihris,  Lucan.  4,  10.  To 
^(7.  3,  339.  CsLTjBSfiJA,  the  coun- 
try $  adj.  Celiibirkus. 

CEN:£t7M,  a  promontory  of  Eubeea, 
where  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter ;  hence 
called  CenauSf  Ovid.  Met.  9,!  136 

CEN&BUM  vel  Genahum  v.  -iri,  Or- 
leans, a  town  of  the  Carnutes  on  the 
Loire,  Caf,  7,  3. ;  Lucap,  1,  440. 

CENCHREA  nl-r^y  -^rsm,  Ksnkxi» 


the porfof Corinth,  t'9o:  tij.Cenchr^ms, 
Stat.  Theb.  4,  60. 
CzwoMAMr,  a  people  of  Cifalp'ne  Gaul, 
P/fn.  3,  19  f.  23, 

CENTAURI,.theCrNTArRS,  a  fi»b«- 
lous  people  of  ThefTaly,  half,  men  and 
hulf-horfes,  439.  Ltican,  6,  3^6*  adjt 
Centaureus,  Horat.  Od.  t,  18,  8.  Ctn- 
taurtcuSf  Stat.  Achill.  i,  266.  Cenr 
tiTuromackia,  'if,  the  fight  of  the  Cen- 
tiurs  with  the  Lpfitkeg  \  put  for  Thef. 
faly,  where  the  Centaurs  dwelt,  fhuu 
Cure.  3,  75.  CsNTAURus,  f,/.  the 
Centaur,  the  name  of  a  (hip,  Firg,  u€«« 

CENTRONES,  the  people  of  Tarantaife, 
in  Savoy,  CW".  B.  G.  i,  10.  j  Pfm,  3, 
20.  alfo  a  tribe  fubjed  to  the  Nervii, 
(as  it  is  thought,  near Caifrrrtfy  in  Flan- 
ders,) CaiJ,  5,  38. 

CENTUMCELLUM  t.  -^,  CivtTA 
VKccHiA,a  portof  Etturia,  the  wor^ 
of  Trajan,  who  had  a  villa  there,  Plin,Ep* 
6,  31.  now  the  Pope's  chief  port,  147. 

CxNTuaipx,  -m;  vel-^,  'Ontm^  Cair- 
TOR  L  u,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foo( 
of  /Btna;  lah.  Centuripiaij  Plin,  3, 
3.  ;  Cic.  Verr.  2,  58, 

CEOS  V.  Cm,  ZiA,  one  of  the  CyclSdUf    ' 
337* ;  adj.  Ceus  v.  Caui* 

CEPHAL£NiA,CEFALONiA,anifland 
and  town  in  the  Ionian  fea,  332. 

CxPHAL  ADis  v.  -ttffi,  Cefalo,  a  town 
in  the  north  of  Sicily ;  Jnh*  CepbaleeH.- 
tanif  Cic.  Verr,  a,  5*. 

CiPHENi,  a  people  of  i£thiopia,  Owj^. 
in  Jbid.  ^zS.feep.  396. 

CEPHISSUS  vel  Cephifrs,  a  river  of  Boe- 
otia,  305.  flowing  from  mount  Pamaf- 
fus,  hence  called  fatiScay  -Lucan.  3, 
17$.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  19.  dphtiidit 
und^i  ib.  I,  369.  Another  near  A* 
thens,  292. 

CER AMICUS,  a  principal  divifion  of 
Athens,  29 X.  alfo  a  traA  of  ground 
without  the  city,  294,  Gc>  Alt,  1,  10. 

CERAMICUS  SINUS,  KxiAMO,ahay 
ofCaria,  over  agamft  the  iiland  Cot» 
named  from^  CeramuSf  a  tosvn  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  ir,  PRn.  5,  29  f.  39, 

CxiXsua,  -untis,  vel  Pbarnacia,  Kx«s- 
sounr,  a  town  of  Pontus ;  whence  the  ' 
chrrry  tree  (eergut,  -I)  was  firft 
brought  to  Rome  by  LucuUus,  P/in^ 
15,  25,  it  16,  18,  €t  i7p  14;  Mar^ 
celUn.  22,  13.  extr* 

CERAUNII  mantes  vel  Ceraania,  fc.  from 

montoria  v.  juga,  high  mountains  of 

Epire,   318.     Mount  Tanrus  is  alfo 

called  Cerau/tUttf  Plin.  5,  fj  C  sy.  extr* 
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and  thofe  mounCiiot  which  projcd  into 
the  Cifpiao.  Mtl.  %y  %» 

CBRCINAy  KbkkbnI}  tn  iOaad  adja- 
cent  to  the  Syrtis  VVnvM  ia  Africj» 
^<ra^.  T7»  S34. ;  Liv.  33,  48.  §  Piia. 
5,  7. 5  7*0/.  jtfrt#.  I*  53. 

CERILLI  or  Csr'M^f  CiftELLA,  a  town 
of  the  Bruttii,  nf  ar  the  river  Lams> 
^/fo^.  6»  155-     Si/>  8«  5$o. 

C£R1NTHUS»  ZxRO,  a  town  of  £v- 
bcea,  00  the  oorth-eaft  Ude,  ^/rai. 
10.  fr. 

CERNE,  an  iflaod  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa, 
Dictimus  mpud  Strab.  t,  47.  fuppofed 
by  D*Aaviile  to  h«  Arqmn^  qear  Cape 
BUnQa.  But  the  l^cienti  were  not 
agreed  aither  about  the  fituarion  or  iize 
of  this  i  (land,  at  oi  /Itlantu  gt  AtJas, 
Flim.  5,  I*.  &  6,  31  f>  36. 

CaaaiTAMTy  a  people  of  s^ain,  iobah!t- 
ing  the  diftri^  now  called  Cerdagnt  or 
Cerdana  In  Cataipnu,  Pum.  3,  3. 

CESTIUS  PcMSi  a  bridge  at  Roane,  which 
joined  the  iiland  in  the  Tiber  to  the 
Jfegie  Trahftiberinay  as  the  Poms  F»hi' 
ciut  joined  it  to  the  city. 

CETIUS  Af0«i,KAHLsvsBKC,afiiOttn*> 
tain  feparatiog  Noiicum  from  Pannonia. 

Chjironeas  a  town  of  B«otia,  305* 

CHALCbpoKyKADi-KCNr,  oTtheburgh 
of  the  Kadz,  a  rown  of  |^thynia|  lop- 
~    pofite  to  Bys^ntium,  59 t. 

CHALCIS,  £cai?oor  Egrivt  a  town 
of  Euboraon  the  Eurlpus,  %'\b.  \  whence 
CAa/eidicut  J^lfms,  Cic  N.  D.  3,  iQ. 
and  Ckakidtca  arsf,  i.  e.  Otm4tt  in  Italy, 
founded  by  a  colony  lirom  Chalcis,  Virg. 
M>n  6,  17.  ChalcUiem vtrjuty  i.e.  of 
Euphorion,  a  native  of  Chalcit,  yi*g* 
u£««  10,  |iP.-r*Alfo  the  name  of  feve- 
ral  other  towns. 

CHALDi^A,  KiLDia,  th^fama  with 
Babylonia  or  Any  ria  J I  nb  Chaldjei. 
PRn.  6,28.  faipous  for  the  fludy  of 
aftronomy,  and  for  iheir  pretended  Ikili 
in  judicial  aftrology,  Ge.  Diwn,  1,1.} 
hence  CaALnatys,  an  ailrologcr,  C^/o, 
MR  5»  4*  J  and  CkaldauU  raticnihas 
truditus,  ikJIM  in  that  vt,  Qc.  i)i«. 

»»  47- 
CbalVbes,  a  name  given  to  the  (^kald^ 

rand  other  nacfons  of  AGa»  from  their 

being  employed  in  the  tnanufktu'e  of 

iron  and  fteel,  Strab.  10,   549.)  J/^fno- 

fh$n'     AncbaJ  4.    'Alio  a  nation  of 

Spain,  Jufiin.  4^,  3. 

CHALYBON,  a  ciiyofSypa,  thought 

to  be  the  fame  with  Altpf^,  The  country 

W9S  caUed  C/tahbynlas*  a^d  4^  CkaUi» 


didf  from  a  la^  sear  thqt  cky »  caM 
Cia/cii,  now  Oid  jllep, 

CHA0NIA,  a  diTifion  qF Ep>ire,.|iS.{ 
Inh.  ChaQiccvs  Plin,  4.  fr.  /^  1  \^ 
%, ;  whence  QkaoM ca/umb^f  the  pro- 
phetic pigeons  of  Doflooa,    5t-'w.  md 
yirg,  pel  9,   13.     Cktoni^  g^'»*t  <he 
fruit  of  the  oak,  whi^  aboundrd  ibrte, 
/i.  (7.  B.    %.  cop(ecr#trd    10   Jupi  ef  \ 
hence  CJkavmi  ffitrh  gism^fs,  ib.    a,  67. 
Chaottins  viffMSg    acumt,    which    n^cte 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  food  of  nafca 
beJore    the    invention  of  hu(Uandrj, 
CUudUn.  dt  r^pi,  Proferp*  3^  47  .  hence 
ta\^  frma fnrgetf  Lucan.  6,416. 

CH  AR  YBDIS,  a  faqwus  whirlpool  In  the 
Fretmm  Sicultani  x^^. 

CHAUCI,  a  people  of  GennanTy  laha* 
biting  Eaft  Frieiland  and  BreiMrn. 

CHELIDOKIUM  pr9m.  ▼.    iacmm^  v. 
Taurif  CapeKELTDONi  in  Lyc'ta,  /'&. 

5,  17.;  Mil*  I.  15.;  £i<v.  ^3^  41. 
neai*  which  are  the  ChiBdmnst  >«^4r, 
d4o^crous  to  mariners,  Piinm  S»  3  ■  • 

pn&aso^'|sus»  a  peDinf^ta  near  Akz- 
andiia  in  Eg3rpt»  Birt.  A!rx.  B,  to. 

(^HERSONESVS  AUREA,  Malac 
CAj— CIMBRlJAj  JtfTV*wi»s^ 
— TAUk^CA,CRIM-TA«TAaT,Ci^ 
^r.  6, 1.— .THRAClA,fimplf  called 
the  CifBRSONBsus,  CU*ad.BnttH  s.  { 
Ntp>  Mdt.  1.  \  Liv.  31,  1 6. ;  Htredst. 
^»  ^3.  &  7,  $8. :  or  Hexamn/immp  sow 
Htx0m^ij  fronf  its  breadth,  bekif  £s 
miles i  Inh.  CAcr/oHtf/ei^riyCic.  Pif.  75. 

CHBRUSCl,  g  nation  of  Gerinany,  be- 
tweaa  the  Wefer  and  the  Elbe,  C^. 

6,  9. 

ChtoSrvs  or  Bciedorat,  a  fmall  river  tf 
Macedonia,  near  Theflalooicay  315. 
which  was  not  fuflicient  to  affbid  water 
for  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Hendet,  7,  117. 

CHIMiCRA,  a  volcano  in  Cragns,  « 
mqyntain  of  Lycia,  589. 

ClilOS,  ScTo^an  ifland  intheEgeanlea, 
between  Leibos  and  Samos,  34a.  |  )ab, 
Chii,  Cc^rcA.  8.  Cklum^  ic.  mmam^ 
C Man  wine,  H^rau  Sat.  a,  3,  jt^. 
CM^s  cedysf  ca(k  of  thi^  wid^.  Id.  Od. 

CHaOASPBS  or  Fuf^fus,  Ka^oiv,  a 
^iver  running  i'^fi  SuU,  l4:d  to  be  tba 
only  water  which  rhe  Perfian  king* 
drantf  of,  Heruiot.  1,  jSo.  j  P/ifa,  6, 
27.  hence  called  Rfgiu  Lymftha^  T.boU. 
4,  I,  140.  It  rifcs  in  Media,  and, 
finking  into  the  earth,  runa  Uxt  fboc 

'  f^Mce  below  ground,  ih, 

CHRYSAS,  a  river  of  telly,  which  falls 
\ato  the  SymcchttSy  Qe,  Krr,  4,  44* 
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entysoT^Lity  ScvTAiiy  the  port  of 

ChaJcedon. 

CJRALiS,  ▼.  'is,  SwiLviy  a  town  of 
Paanonia,  north-weft  of  SirmmiD,  where 
Licinius  waa  defeated  by  ConfUntiiney 
Eutrtf.  lOy  4.  the  birth»place  or  titc 
Emperor  Gnti^ny  Murctilin,  ^o,  24. 

CrBYRAy  BuRUz,  a  city  of  Pbryi^ia; 
luh.  Cihyrgttt^  expert  huntcrt ;  whence 
Chyrat4t  puntJker^t  Cic.  Veix.  4,  13.; 
Att.  5,  ft.)  z^y  Cibyr0tkus^  Cic.  Att. 
J»  a  I.  ftc.  a  pUce  of  confiderahle 
trade;,  JEfoMir  Bp.  I9  6,  33. 

Cac£N£4,  a  people  of  Thrace,  ainng  (he 
Hebrm,  whole  matrons  cote  Oipheut  co 
pieces,  371,  yUg  G,  4,  s^o. 

ClLIclAy  Cabamania,  a  country  of 
Afia  Minor,  589  ;  Inh.  CiiteSf  ling. 
adj«  Ct/ix  Croats f  Luc  eu  2>  4io<  Culci 
eruus  idttms  ar^fOf  Virg*  Cu  ex.  400. 
fern*  C/Jf'a  terra f  0»id.  Ih.  200. 
CUitienfii  frcvi/tcia^  Ctc  Fam.  i),  57. 
Gliclum^  a  kind  of  coarft  cluih  nude  of 
goau'  bair,  fackcloth,  iirft  ufed  in  Cill. 
cia,  yarr,  J2.  iS  a,  1 1,  la-  A  narrow 
paflage  through  moani  Taurus  in<oSy- 
nJiy  formed  the  famous  defile,  called 
PyUe  or  Bwut  GTuia.     See  Jimamca 

plM  HRI,  a  Gernnan  natioa  who  inhabited 
thtCkerfottfJus  Gmiruaf  or  ju (land,  566. 

ClMtNUS,  mount  ViTERse  in  Tuf. 
cany ;  neir  it  Latus  it  Sa/tur  Ctminlusp 
Virg  /En  7,  697.  Liv.  9,26 

CIMMERII,  a  people  near  Raiae^  who 
were  fupp»ifed  never  to  fee  the  tight  of 
the  fun,  1 52.  Ck,  Acad,  4,  10. ;  -7i« 
hull,  4,  1,  64. 

CIMMERlUM,  a  town  on  the  ftrait  be- 
tween the  Ettxine  fea  and  talus  Mmoth^ 
Mei.  1 9  19.  f  whence  it  got  the  name 
oiBofphorut  Cismmtrius ;  and  whence  «ifo, 
«»it  is  thought,  the  modern  (.r<m.  The 
ftraic  is  called  Fretum  Af«r6/iVei,  Lucan. 
3,  277.  Sic  flat  hers  ^cytkicas  aftm^ 
gtns^  BofpAZrus  urJas,  turn  glacii,  &V. 
when  frozen  in  winter,  ih,  5,  4)6. 
^  CfMOLus,  AaciNTiKSA,  one  of  the 
CyaadtSf  Ovid.  Met.  7,  46^.  \  whence 
Gmclia  terra,  f.  trcta,  culler's  earth, 
Flirt,  35,  16.  Cretoja  rura  Cimtl'i,  the 
chalky  lands  oi  Cimolus,  (hfid.  Met. 

7,  463. 

CINGA,  CiNKA,a  river  of  Speio,  near 
llerda,  Caf.  C.  B.  i,  48. 

ClNGiJLUM,  CiNGOLi,  a  town  of 
Picenum,  Cr/.  C  B.  i,  x  $. ;  Cic, Att,  7, 
1 1. ;  Inh.  Cingulani,  Gtigulatuu  figer^ 
Jlc  Gtigula  Saxa,  bil.  10,  34. 

CiN^^rHUs^  v.  Cia/pSf  Gnyphit,  %  rivet 


•f  Uhye,  between  the  two  Syrtet,  POb* 
5,  4. ;  whence  GwypMi  hird,  rooghi 
ytrg.G,  9,  312.  Gnfpbiui  maritust 
an  ne-goat,  Martitil,  7,  94,  Cinypkiifi 
thelydrus,  a  water- IhaJ&e,  (hnd,  aitt, 
7,  2  72.  Gnypkiut  Juba,  king  of 
Mauiitaoia,  whole  dominion  extended 
•Mr  Libya,  ih,  1  5,7^5-  Guypkia  pefiiSf 
Lib%a)i  ferpents,  Lucan,  9,  7S7. 

CIRC^UM  prMs,  Monte  CiacetLO,  ' 
the  prom.^  of  Circeji,  a  fmall  town  in 
the  fouth  of  Latium,  147*;  inh.  Gr'» 
xeieajfs,  Cic.  N.  D.  ^,  19.  f  Li  v.  6, 17. 
iicnce  Cwaum  jugum,  Virg.  i£n;  7,^ 
799.;  terra,  ib.  iq.  GrcdttimJittus^ 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  248.  vel  LittwvGrcu, 
ib*  247.  Grcaa  ar^nt,  ib.  3416.  ^ 
mamiat  252*  i  rW/ari,  ib.  15,  7x8*   ^ 

CtMv  \)  Mr  AD  Atn  Campi,  the  coootry  oa 
each  tide  ihe  Po,  Liu,  21,  35. 

Circus  Maiimvs,  a  clrcoJar  place  in 
Rotne,  for  xjih  I  biting  games,  chariot* 
rac-Si  and  fpedkaciea  \  Circenjes  ludi,  the 
garni  s  performed  theie. 

CIRi^Hh  velCyrr^,  a  town  of  Phocit, 
y>K),  contiguous  to  rocks  (jctpuhfa)^ 
Lucan.  ;,  L72. }  adj.  GrrJutui,  . 

CIRTA,  CoNiTAMTiA,  the  capital  of 
Nufflidta,  6ix, 

Ci'sPADAMA  Gallia,  that  part  of  Cif- 
alpine  Gaul  fouch  ot  the  Po,  1 14^ 

CisaHCNAMi  GaaMANi,  the  Germans 
on  the  lert  or  weft  fide  of  vhe  Rhine 
neareft  Rome*  C^f,  6, 2* 

ClbSl  A,  he  diftri^t  of  Sufiana,  in  which 
Sufa  ftood,  HeroJet»  5,  49. 

CITHi^KON,  .Mii,  ro.  a  mountain  of 
Bfleotia,  fscred  to  Baccnos,  304.  yirg. 
G.  %,  4V  .    * 

CiTiuM,  CAfti,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  59s.* 

CLAN  IS,  Chiaka,  a  river  of  Tofcany, 
which  falls  into  the  Tiber,  Tacit.  Annai. 
1,79.-— ^Clanids,  LAGNio,ari%d^ 
of  Campania,  1491  ^/f.  G,  %f  2z;|. 

C  LA  R  OS,  v.  -M,  a  grove  near  Co^ 
phon,  in  Ionia,  wliere  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  hei^e  caiUd-CLnaio^,  F/V^ . 
^n,  3,  360.  i  Tacit.  Ama,  2,  54,  a 
12,  22. 

CLASTIDIUM,  ScRiATxaeo,  a  town 
of  Liguria,  Liv.  32, 19. 

CL  A UD I A  A^ua  the  firft  water  broaght 
to  Rome,  by  so  aquednd  eleven  milot 
long,  the  work  ol  Appius  Claudius  the 
'Cehfor,  A.  U.  441.  L»v.  9,  29.  j  £tf- 
trtp.  2,  ^.^^Ciaudia  tritux,  Virg.  i£tt. 
7,  70«. 

ClasomKnjk,  Voubla,  a  town  of 
Ionia,  near  Colophon  \  Inh.  ClammtnH^ 
tif.  )t,  39. 
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C&tSMBy  T.  -^,  a   (isMtl  town  of  ^r< 
gJUis,  Dear  which   Hercules  (lew  the 
Nemeaa  lion,    Owt/.  iliir/.    6,  417. 
hence  called  C'mimm /eoy  SU.    3,  34. 
tSii/Kf  Ctteti^eum,  the  cooftdUdon  L«uy 
5f0r.  tS^/v.  4,  49  »S. 
CtKorAr.ftit.     SeeAvtiKSi* 
CUMAXy  or  the  Ladder,  a  narrow  paft, 
formed  by  a  brow  of  mount  Taurus, 
froie£lio|  into  the  fea,  jSg.  5/rtf^.  14, 
o66« 
ClitSkis,  ▼.  ■>/cn»,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
sear  which  waa  a  fountain  whofe  waters 
cauied  4  difguft  of  wine,  Ox^iJ.  Mu, 
l$y  3»».  J  Ftui.  3z,  ». 
Clitumnus,   a  river  of  Umbria,  the 
waters  of  which  Had    the  quality  of 
rendering  cattle  white,  Phn,  »,  103.  | 
Otfrv.  m  Vtrg,  G.  %,  146. 
Cluxlta  FesiA,  a  place  five  nriles  from 
•  Rome,  Xfiw.  i,  23.  et  1,  39. 
CLUPEA  vd  C/y^tf,  et   plur.   Cty^e^t 
Akiibi  A,  a  miriiime  town  of  Africa 
Propria,  about  %%  nailea  eaft  from  Car- 
thage, nafoed  from  the  rercmblance  of 
the  hill  under  which  it  ftood  toa  (hield, 
S'tl.  3,  ft43«  called  by  the  Creeks  As- 
»tft»  for  the  fame  reafon,  Strah,  17, 
/.  8j4. ;  tuean.  4,  5)^6.;    Liv.   17^ 
%^.  5  Cif/".  Ci«.  *,  23.  J  Afr.  a. 
CLUSIUM,  Chiust,  a  town  tff  Tuf- 
cany,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Palwt 
CiMfinty  the  Iftke  of  Oufium,  extending 
to  Anctium,  and  communicating  with 
the  Arnus  and  Clunis.     C!uji»4t  er^, 
Vir^  /En.  xc^  65;^ 
CNiUUS,  a  town  of  Caria,  where  Venus 
was  worflupped,  HorMt.  Od*  i,  30,  i. ; 
adj.  CntdiuSy  ib.  29  5 f  SO. 
COASTRi£,  a  people  of  Affa,  near  the 
Faha  MptZtit^  Lucan.  "3,  ^46.  called 
by  Fliny  CMatrat  6,  7. 
COClNTUM«  Cape  Stilo,  a  pmmon- 

lory  of  the  SruttiL 
Cocf'T us,  a  river  in  the  infernal  regions, 

297.  a  3^  J.  whence  Cteytia  "virgtf,  the 
Fury  AleAo,  i^.  7,  479. 
CODAN  USfuna,  the  Balfkfta,  Plin.  4, 

13» 
CCELESYRIA,    1.  e.  Ciwtf   ^jr«i,    a 

country  of  Afia,  594. 
CCELIUS  m'.n'f  one  of  the  ieren  hills  r.f 

Rome  f  wheiue  Porta Ceell^nnnt^pcy  ore 

of  its  ga-ts. 
COLCHl^,  -)M«,  f-  a  cotifiiry  of  Afia, 

on  the  eatt  end  of  the  Euxine  fee  j   Inh. 

C^leA'i  \    ao|.     OtUAietMf    CJthuiy     v. 

pa/MfVii'.— €«/(«•,    -'idtsi'  i»  put   (or 

Medea,  iif^rtf/.  r^i^.  16;  58,5  y^vftiai. 


6,  640. ;  Owi^.  .Ant >  S|  14,  it.  ar 
is  ufed  as  an  adj.  thus,  Gta  Cuiiii 
Flacc.  ;»  41S.    CUtkiacdt  herU,  ba- 
gic  herbs,  OvU.  Sjiia,  1,  37.    Q.lhi 
▼ei    Colch'ua  n/ottna^    HoraL  Oi.  l» 

t3>  «. 
CoLXAS  ^ew.  Agio  NicolOi  *  P^ 

montory  of  Attica. 

COLLATIA,  a  town  of  the  Sabinei, 
139,  on  an  eminmc:;  heacc  Arttt 
CttiUtin^^  Virg,  J£.ti.  6,  744.  P<k- 
rr«A«  C/Ufina^  the  houfe  of  CoiUiniuE, 
tbehuibandof  Lucretia,  0«id.Fa^-if 
787.  Portmet  KtaWUttMy  which  id 
C3  that  town. 

Col  I  In  A  farf^,  one  of  the  gato  cf 
Rome,  at  the  Col  lis  ^«;fi*ii'ii 
whence  its  name,  Ovid.  F^Ji,  4,  ^7*' 
Rrar.  jIm.  549, 

COLONIC,   a   town  of  TfO»,  i^V" 

4»  3- 
COLONIA  AGRIPPINA,  Cciogki, 

a    city   of  Germany  on  the  R'".i«; 

E<i.ofST»if,  Noywy  00  ihc  like  ft 

Genevi;    Mon  iNnit'oM,  *tvnt»  .1 

Ar(>is;     NoRBKNSiS,    AitOtHVy  '3 

Lufitanta;  Tkajana,  v.  UtriA, 
Keilen,  a  village  In  Cleves;  VAL£^• 
TIA,  yalentifi.  In  Spain. 

CoLuFHON,  a  city  in  Ionia,  f^tt.  ^rh. 
Cohphonii,  CohpioKm  Um»t  ()*'^' 
Met.  6,  8. 

COLOSSi©,  a  town  of  Pirypa  M'p 
Jnh.  Ct>f(f:ff'h  ^»  -emfis.  Flu  Csi-j'^i-i 
Plin.  XI,  7  f.  27. 

COLUBRARIA,  Monte  Co(i7iKt,i 
Imall  defcrt  ifland,  ealt  from  S{»!^> 
thought  by  fome  to  b^  the  £inie  *>^ 
Ofhif*Ja,  PHn.  3.   5  f .  II. 

CC*LUMNi«  Hercurit,  two  pillar* wrfifi 
by  Hercules,  on  j9hjU  and  Caifti  :«* 
inountalns,  one  on  each  fide  0^  (^ 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  mark  the  liou^ 
of  his  labours  or  conquers-  '^'''' 
mountains  themfeU-es  arc  alfo  calit^^^ 
ihiii  name.  Strabo  n^entiuns  v">^-* 
opiniors  concerning  this  mater,  \m\> 
p.  170.  &c.— •Columnar  Piceit^-' 
limits  of  £g)pt,  where  PruieusicJp.^ 
near  ihc  ptacs  where  Alexandria  a"^ 
wards  ftood,  yirg.  J£r^  xi,  162  »• 
confing  tcV Homer,  in  the  ifland  Ph«rt, 

Odyjr  4,  3SI- 
COM  AN  4,  -<f,    a   city  of  Pontos,  a 


Afia  Miner,  ^irt,  B.  Alex, 


S-^- 


Ir. 


Qumanx^  ib     35.     Com  a  w  a, -«'■**)  ' 
town  of  C?pp3docia,  ib.  66. 
COM  AREA,  C*peCoMORf>*,  ifl  ^n'  • 
CoMMACEpre    vcl  ComjgTvff   a  f«rt  3l 
Sofria,  5^3-  a'lj.  CW^?*w. 

QOMMQR!!'! 
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COMMORIS,  a  vilUgeorfortof  Cillch, 
Gc.  Fam,  15.  4.  * 

COMPSA,  CoNSA,  a  l6wn  of  the  /frr- 
pint  in  luly  ;  Inh.  Camf-fini, 

COMUM»  CoMO,  a  town  of  the  Ortf^/'t. 
Plin.  ^,  iS.  uc  the  Touch  end  of  the 
lake  of  Como,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  y 
^9er  Omenfii^  Li?.*  3^,  36.  Inh.  Co- 
me nses,  ib.  37.  Cxfar  tranfpianted 
ihiiher  a  colony;  whence  it  was  called 
l^fjvum  dmum,  Suet.  2S.  and  the  Inh* 
NovucoMCKSKSy  CiV.  FatH.  13,  3^. 
Itafceiwards,  however^  refumedits  old 
name,  Win.  £/».  j,  3. — the  birth-place 
of  Pliny  the  younger. 

ConcXna,  Cangas  iie  OniSf  according 
to  fomei  Santi/amtf  a  town  of  Cantabr  a 
in  Spain;  Inh»  ConcXni,  noted  for 
their  fcrccity,  eftceming  the  blood  of 
horfei  a  de.icious  dilnk,  lUrat.  0J» 
3,  4,  34.  Virg.  G.  3,  463.  S'll,  3* 
361. 

CONCERDIA,  a  town  of  the  Vett^ti'm, 

Italy  t  alfo  the  name  of  other  places. 
CONDATE,  vel  fi<«/*ii  AAr«.if/;iii»,  Ren- 

NXs,  the  capital  ^f  Brittany  in  France  x 

a'fu  the  nanne  of  other  towns. 
CONDIVICNUM,    Nants,    the  ca- 
pital of  the  Namiltes  in  Brittany  of 

France. 
CONDRUSI,  a  people  of  Belgica,  inha- 

biting  the  difh-i£t  of  Cotidtoix,  in  the 

bifhopric  of  Liege* 
CONE,  an  ifland  at  the  mouih  of  the 

Danube,  Lucax,  3,  200.  fuppof'ed  to  be 
.   the  fame  with  the   irj'ata  Cvnofon  of 

Piiny,  4>  12  f,  14.  extr. 
CONFLUENTES,  Coblentz,  a  town 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  aqd 

Mofeile. 
CoNiACi,  a  psople  of  Cantabria,  at  the 

head  of  the  Iberus,  Strah.  3,  1  56. 
CONIMBRICA,  CoiMBRA,  a  city  of 

Portugal. 
CONSENTIA,  CpzKNZA»    the  capital 

of  the  Bruttii;    yi^tr   Cen/emtKutf  iis 

territcry,  Liv.  2S,  xx.    Inh.  Car/uuuii, 

Cic.  Fin.  1,3. 

C0MSTANTIN0p2$LIt,    StaMBOVL     Of 

ConfiantinefUt  the  capital  of  Tu: key  in 
EuropCi  350. 
Contra- A ciNCUM,  Pfft^   a   town  of 
Hungaryi  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Da- 
nube. 

COPAlSy-ii/iiy  LivADiALiMNc^alake 
in  BoBOtia,  304. 

KOPrOS,  KYfT,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
fituare  on  a  canal  communicating  wi  h 
the  Nile;  about  300  miei  from  Alex- 
ao;4ri^;  Pun*  6,  23.  the  great  coipoijuoi 


of  Indian  comnaercei  ih.  5^  9.  $fr#^ 
16,  781.  €t  ij,  815.  called  Ciiuls  by 
JuvenaJ^  15,  2^.  ai  bein^  In  tlic  toni4 
2one. 

COAA>  a  town  of  Latiumj  whence  £•* 
rant  et  Coranus  agtr. 

CVRCULQfilS  mcMumaUum,  GjioNXv.. 
GEN,  i(s  it  is  thought. 

CORCyRA,  Corfu,   ai  iHand  in  the 
Ionian  Tea,  334).  Inh.  Corcfrtei.  Beiium 
Cortyraum,  Nep.  a,   x.   Ti  Ccrcyr^tm 
Crejla  tut  la  puttty  the  people  of  Cxttn 
once  had  fuch  ka  antipathy  to  the  Cor.<   « 
cyreans,  that  when  any  one  of  then   ^ 
was  found  in  Crete  he  waa  killed,  Ovid, 
Ih,  512.  Corcvrai  ptmaria  regis ,  ihp 
gardens  or  orchards  of  AlciiiDus,  Ahr-     * 
tial»  8,  68,  I.  , 

CO  RAX,  a  very  high  mountain  of 
i£tolia,  Liv»  36,  30. 

CoftotrBA,  CoffDovA,  a  celebrated citf 
of  B^erica  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
BxQs,  483.  Inh.  CoRDUBE:«s£s,Z/irC 
B*  jiitx*  57,  Cordubenjii  toavewuSf  lb* 
it  Plin.  3,  I. 

CORD  VLA,  a  port  of  Pontua,  P/w.  6,, 
4.  fuppofed  to.be  named  from  certttn 
fma;l  fiihes  caught  there,  {corJyU,  r.* 
-/,)  Plin.  9.  15.  Martial.  13,  1. 

CORFINIUM,  San-ferino;  the  ou 
pita!  of  the  I'eligni,  SU.  5,  512.  Lucan^ 
2,  478.  three  milea  from  the  river 
A  Tern  us,  Ge/  GV.  B»  i,  i6.  lnh« 
C^rfinitnfUf  Plin,  3,  a. 

CORINTHUS,  the  capital  of  Achu^ 
Propria y  280.  Inh.  CoratfA-ii  adj.  C«- 
rlnthiai :  jSs  Carinthium ;  plur.  Cua  i  h« 
THiA,  fc.  vajj^  Teflcls  of  Corinthian 
brifs,  Martial,  9,  58.  whence  Cori  k- 
TNTARiu$,,a  name  of  reproach  given 
to  Auguttus^  as  being  too  ibnd  of  fucli 
veffely,  Saet,  70.  CorintAiacus  Jinus^ 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  Liv.  26,  26.  et  8» 
7.  'Terrai  Corintkiacide^  Of  id.  Trift.  1, 
9,  9.  Font  C'.rinthitnfis^  the  foanCain^ 
PhUf,  Piaut.  Anl.  3,  6,,  23^  Latn 
CofititAit/tJe,  Tacit.  Ann.  5,  10. 

CoR  i6l  I ,  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  Liv,  2, 
31.  whence  Ajlarcius  got  the  firname  , 
d  Coriolanuiyih.Ck.  ^t»  9,  10.' See  ' 

p.  2iX. 

CoRXTUM  feu  CorttuSf  tzihct  Corythum,  • 
▼.  'US  CoRTONA,  a  town  and  moun« 
tain  of  Etruria,  yirg.  Mn.  a,  17©. 
C^rytiu  arx,  Sil.  5,  123.  Sedet  prifci 
CjrytAi,  named  from  it9  founder  Cery^ 
tAus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  iA.  4,  711. 
fuppofed  to  have  be«n  the  father  of 
DanlSnus^^who,  according  to  Virgil, 
went  from  ibcJKc  to  Troy,  fee  p.  187. 

hcAce 
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.hence    Vtmrst    jfmtifmh    Cpr^Ju    it 

fimhuSf    Sec,    iSn.    lo,  719.    Cmjtki 

mrkti  for  «rAf»  ib.  9*  f o.  pofleffed  by 

a  colony  of  LydUnty  ih,  11.  See  Cor- 

TOKA* 

CORONEy  •  town  of  MeflTenia,  which 
gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Cofn^ew^  the 

'  gulfof  CoaOH.  PVm.  4,  5  f .  7. 

CoRONfeAy  •  town  of  Eceotia,  305. 

CORSICA)  an  iflaod  in  the  Tufca/i  Sea, 
ayS.  noted  for  produdng  bitter  honey , 
whkh  was  afcribcd  to  this  ii]and*c 
abounding  with  yews  and  hemlocy  OW. 
^  Am»r^  X,  |Z)  io«  Inh.  Coasi,  PRn, 
3>  7  *•   '3-   ■**J-  Cotjicus  —Called    by 

.    the  Greeks  Cvaiiui,    PRn.    3,  ^f. 

*  1ft.  Inh.  Ctrni  I9  PLn^  ?»  a*  whence 
Qrniftr  ftfxf)  Virg.  Eel.  9,  30. 

COR  TON  A,  fornierly  C#r/oi7,  CoaT«»- 
Kitf  an  ancient  cUy  of  Etruria^  Dionyf. 
s,  20,  ft  26.  to  the  north  of  tn« 
Thrafimen  lake,  Liv.  9,  37,  22,  4« 
called  Cory t hum  by  Virgil)  hence  Cor^ 
tntknfet  montes^  ib 

Coryb'aktium  oppidvm,  a  town  in 
the  ifland  Samothraci^  where  C>bcje 
was  wor(hipped,  346.  whence  Cokv- 
s ANTIC  was  ufed  ai  a  general  n^me 
tor  her  priefts,  Horat,  Od  ly  x6,  S. 
and  dryhantia  gera^  for  the  brazen 
cymbals  on  which  they  beat  in  the.r 
facred  rites,  V'wg,  JEn,  3,  i  ii.  hence 
C  ryBarttipre^  to  rage^  cr  be  ft  antic 
like  the  Corybantcs,  Pfin.  11,  37  f. 
$4.  i  Strah,  10,  473. 

CoaYcusy  Cuaco,  a  town  of  CUic'a) 
Crr.  Fam.  12,  13*  near  which  was  a 
cavern  or  hollow,  and  a  grove  fCgry. 
cium  antrum  et  nemus),  which  produced 
faffrop  highly  •fteemed,  Plin.  5.  27  f. 
fta.  5  Mel.  1,  13.  hence  Crocus  Ctry- 

'  (wsf  Horat.  Sat.  2|  4V  6S.  j  Luc^n. 
9»  809. 

COS  velCSpM,  Lango,  an  i/land  on  the 
coaftofCariay  famous  for  the  mart u- 
faAore  of  (ilk  or  cot  on  of  a  very  fine 
texture^  called  Co  At  vestes>  341. 
Jh  Cots  efftf  fc.  wftlfttentis,  to  be  dtellld 
in  fuch  doaihs,  OviJ.  Att.  Am,  2, 
29$.— CotJM  riMOM»  Ptin*  14,  S  f . 
10,  et  15,  17.  Fanula  Coa^  the  Sees  of 
Coan  wioe,  £fortf/.  >at,  2»  ^,  9* 

COSA>  V.  '^tf  a  maritime  town  of  Ctru- 
riay  Firg.  ^n,  10,  168.  whence  C^tf- 
mi  fortus,  Liv.  22,  ix-  ager^  Cic 
Alt.  9,  6>  vel  Cofartum,  Cttl.  B.  Civ. 

COTHONi  a  fmall  idand  furronnded 
with  an  euiTpus,  ferving  as  a  harlmar 
ioi  Alps,  adjoining  to  the  cicaoei  of 


,    Carthage,  678.   &rw.  m  Fr-g.  JE^  I9 

43»- 
CoTTix    atGKVai,    a    petty  kmfdam 

among  the  yUpts  Cutue^  Sun.  1  taer . 

37,  et  Ncr,  iR, 
CRaGUS,  a  mountain  in  Lycia,  facird 
to  Apollo,  Oi0.d.  Mil.  3    64^.  wua4v« 
and  therefore  ca  led  v^ir.ua,  Hora;..  Oa. 

ly    21. 

CaANluMf  a  grove  neaz  Corinth «  2^1. 

CRANON,  a  town  of  'rhsrHily  in 
Tempc,'  L.rv-  2t)y  xe.  whence  Cr«B*- 
jiius  tiger f   Liv.  4.',  ^. 

CRAT£K,  Bass  IN,  or  the  gulf  of  Na- 
ples. 

CRATMIS,  Ckati  or  Crster^  a  river  of 
Luc<<nia,  170. 

CaiMERA,  a  river  of  TofcanVy  f4Hing 
into  the  Tiber,  a  little  co  the  nctii  ^f 
Rome  J  n&ir  \%htch  tl^  Fu^ii  mctc  cut 
off  by  the  Vejentes  j  hence  cal  cd  Oc- 
mer^  Legioj  J  a  venal.  2,  I55>  CreKetM 
rupuxy  rapid,  (welled  with  rain,  Oxsi^ 
faft,  2,  ao^. 

CREMIVi  VviN,  or  Crftarfotr,  &  place  not 
far  fiom  Corinth,  301.  where  Thefrus 
fieww  a  fow  of  a  prodigious  iizey  Owii. 
Afw.  7,  455. 

CRaMONA',  a  town  north  of  the  Po,  near 
Maiiiua,  y\rg  Eci.  9,  a8.  Inb.  Cre. 
mor.iKfeSt  Tacit.  Hift.  *;,  l>4. 

CRET A,  vel  Crete,  -ti,  C an  d  x a«  a  Urfe 
ifland  in  the  fouth  pait  of  the    i.|.caa 
fea,  338.  Inh.    Cretes^   Ang,    Cres^ 
fern.  C'^effa  f-ue/fa,  Prorert.    4,   7,  57. 
Crejfa  ne  c^eat  pultkra  dies    r.ora,  i.e. 
candii^a,  Le.   the  day  be  d'ft  ngni&cd 
by  a  w,bite  mark,  as  a>l  luct^y  days  vkcxe 
in  the  Roman  calendar}  or.    Let  ii,  be 
marked  with   chatk,    (cre:a^    brought 
from  Crete,)  Horat.  Od.  x,  36,    ic.-^ 
Adj.    CreticMS,    Creienfis,    CrJfratSt    cC 
Crtf^nt.     CazTis,  •?</»,  f    Ajm^k^ 
Cretidetf  Crrtan  rvymphs,  Ofta.    F^, 
3,  444.     Cretea  kumu  ,  OviJ.  Fp.  j^ 
106    Creieae  cr4t,    V'irg.  ^n.  3,    ny, 
Ct^a  prodigifff    a    tierce    wild     buM, 
which  laid  waHe  the  Bclds  of  Crfte, 
caught  by    Hercules,    yirg.    JEn,    8, 
294.— »Tbe  original  inhabitants  of  Crete 
were  caUed  CurItes,  i^etv    U   f^trg. 
JEn.  3,  131.  whence  CttretUa  ttHa^  the 
huufes  of  the  Cretans,  Sil.  1 5,  30S.  or 
CretenJeSt  Martial,  g,  21,  7. 

Crimisus,    v.    Crintjusy    Caltabel* 
lotta,  a  river  o»  Sicily,  267. 

CRISSA,  a  covm  of  Phoci>,  which  gave 
name  to  the  Sinus  Cnj/^us,  oe  gmif  of 
Sa/o'ia,  a  part  of  the  Citrmthian  galr, 
309. 

CRITHOTE, 
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CEITMOTE,  T«l  Srititb9,  •  tows  of 
the  Thradan  CherfoDcfiia»  Ntf.  ij^  i. 

Cxiu-MsT^poNy  or  UieRam't  Front, 
fee  jinetii  fr^m. 

CKOTON,  CaoTOWA»  r  city  of  tY)« 
Srutriif  l8o.  lob.  Cretomat^f  adj.  (>•• 
tomenfa, 

CKUSTUMERIUM,  •  town  of  the  Sa. 
bin«s,  Inh.  Crufiumiri  pvc  for  ,the  town, 
f^rf .  ^it.  7y  631.  CrstfitmiiUf  Li  v. 
whence  Crufiuwunas  aitr^  LtY.  42»  9- 
CruftumM  frthntf  ib.  4s,  34.  Cruftums 
fyra,  a  robdy  kind  of  pears,  Fif^.  (?• 

CRUSTUMIUM,  CoNCA,  a  riirer  of 
Umbria,  between  Arimlnum  and  Pifau- 
tuin»  called  rafaxp  rapid,  iMcmn*  a, 
406. 

CeyptaKkapolitana,  afubtcmme- 
out  ptHage  cut  through  mtiunc  PauGly- 
pus,  between  Niplea  and  Pote^i,  253. 

CtisIpkon,  El-Modajm,  a  city  of 
Afl'yria,  on  the  eail  fide  of  the  Tigris, 
oppofite  to  SeleucU,  P&n.  4,  a6.    * 

^ULARO,  called  afterwards  Crmt'uf^ 
ifpfXttff  (nt^x  the  Emperor  Oratian,  now 
Ga^NOBLK,  the  capital  of  Daupbini 
in  France* 

CUM^,  n  CrMit>  a  town  of  Cam- 
pania, 149.  adj.  Cunutmif  v.  Cumanuu 
.  Onmnut  ager^  Cic.  Rult.  a,  26.  Cu- 
M an o M,  ic.  pradiumy  a  tiUa  of  Pom- 
pey*s  near  Cams,  Cic*  Jkt,  4,  10,  and 
of  Varro,  Cic,  A^d,  t,  1.  Cumama, 
fc.  fatina,  an  earthen  plate,  made  et 
Cumse,  jific»  49  *•  Cmmtta  Sibylia^  the 
Sibyl  of  Cumaet  OwJ»  Mit.  1 5,  7 1  a.  $ 
/^rs,  ib.  14,  I3S«  Cam^Ms  Miym 
cmfaUret  i.  e.  Lybros  JUyUmti  MUre, 
to  infpe^l  them.  Id.  F*ft>  4,  15S. 
Cttm^os  in  annes  invert^  to  live  to  the 
age  of  the  Sibyl,  Id,  Pont,  s,  S,  41. 

CUNEUS,  the  point  of  Algaevk,  a 
promontory  in  f.utitaoia,  PTtn.  4,  %x  f. 
35.  The  adjoining  country  was  alfo 
called  CvNEUs,  beCAufe  it  was  fpread 
out  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  MtL  3»  ■• 

CURES,  'iutHf  CofiBS£,  a  principal 
town  of  the  Sabines,  I39>  whence  the 
Romans  are  faid  to  have  been  called 
^uirjtfs,  and  Romulus  QuiaiNus, 
Inacroh,  Sai.  f,  9*i  Serv  in  JEn.  I, 
99a,  or,  according  to  Opid,  from  Qrrir, 
which,  in  the  Sabine  ftangtiage,  denoted 
^JpeoTf  Faft,  2,  477*  Sen  fuia  Komartk 
jpitxerotHle  Cures ,  i.  e.  SahtHCSf  ib.  480. 
Tur^a  Curenfit,  the  people  of  Cures, 
Ovid,  P*P'  3,  94. 
Cva&Ti8|  arai,  pel  Cwltit^  the  ancient 
inbebitauitl  of -Crete,  Ovu/t  ilfrr*  4, 


%%%,\  Ttfi,  4,   ftio.    9«fvtf  Csredr* 
-Wily  Crete,  Mtf.  S,  153.  fee  CaerA* 

CURIA,  Coiai,  a  town  of  the  Rhaeti^ 
now  the  capital  of  the  Grifont, 

Cua  I  AS,  Gavata,  or  DaiU  Gatti^  a  pw* 
montory  of  Cyprus,  00  the  fouch* 

CURIOSOLYTi£,  p.  yttif  the  loka- 
bitants  of  lower  Brittany,  in  France, 
Caf.  %,  34.  s/  3,  i  I. 

CusTZOs  FoMS,  a  fountain,  forty  milfi 
from  -Rome,  the  water  ^f  which  wee 
conveyed  by  an  sqoedud  fo  high,  at  tin 
be  diftributcd  through  all  the  hills  of 
the  city,  Plia,  36,  1  $•  •  ^ 

CVSUS,VAO,ariyerof  Hilary, whJcli  ^ 
fslls  into  the  Danube  nn  the  north* 

CUTILIA,  p.  -4r,  CoTiLA,  a  town  of 
the  Sabines,  near  a  lake  (iauuCmi* 
Henfis,)  of  remarkably  cold  water,  P&u 
31,  2.  in  which  was  a  floating  idBSiid^ 
U,  3,  I  if.  II. ;  S^ic.  ^  Nat.  3^  25. 

Cyan  a,  Pjsma,  a  remarkable  foooCuiiy 
a  few  miles  from  S)ractt(e,  %6%, 

Cyaniae  iNsuLiK,  the  Pavonaib, 
two  fnall  iflanJSy  Or  rather  rocks,  m 
the  Eu&ine  fea,  about  twenty  ftadin 
firom  the  north  mouth  of  the  Thradan 
Bofphftrns,  faid  in  fable  to  meet  ae4 
dalh  againft  each  other,  which  wnso wiag 
to  their  different  appearance  as  one  apt 
preaches  or  recedci  from  them  j  called  mU 
f>Symp/egM'S,QTSyndronunteSj1^%  Inftom 
hMn  CyaHtastramfirty  Ovid.Triit  i  »Q,34* 

CyclAdks,  a  circular  ciui^r  of  iflanoa 
in  the  Egcan  fea,  336.  Pirg,  JBn,  j^ 
117   fing.  Cyelmsy  Sil.  4,  247. 

CvcLOP£s,  a  fjbuloui  people  of  Sipjy, 
of  gigantic  fise,  and  having  Imt  one 
eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  Z73« 
&  454.  Cfelopis  tehy  thundf'rboici' 
made  by  tlie  Cyclops,  Claudiati.  X. 
Prff,  I,  27«  Cychfia  fux»^  rockt  oft' 
the  aiaft  of  Sicilv,  Vng^  JE»,  1,  aoi« 

CYDNUS,  a  river  of  aiicia,  590. 'Orr. 
3,4,  7.  }  JuiUo.  II,  8. 

CYDONl A,  V.  Qf^M,  CAifVA,  a  cttf 
of  Crete,  339-;  Inh.  Cydmiimt^e.  liv. 
37,  60.  vel  CvdV/ietf  Lucan.  7,  zit^ 
Un%m  CydoMp  Virg.   11,  858.  j  adj.  Cym 

Creun  quirers,  Ovi^  Afa.  8,  %%»  Cy. 
doniaf^eulMy  Cretan  darts,  Virg,  Ed. 
10,  59.  Cydomeum  farM,  a  Cretan  bow, 
Sil.  1,  109. 
CtlEnb,  a  high  iqoantaln  of  Arcadia, 
wiirre  Mercury  was  born,  f^trg,  ^n. 
S,  139,  hence  called  CylUnUu^  Lucaa. 
I,  66 J.  Prp/ts  CyiieMii,  Virg.  i£n.4, 
258*  Ignis  Cyllenus^  the  planet  Mercory, 
U.  G,   T,  337.    Pida  CyHaua,  the 
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fyn  invented  by  Merofty,  H^at.  Epod. 
J 3,  IS'  Cj^itnca  tefMiof  Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  J,  1^7.  CyifenU,  (-Idn^J  pUMfaf 
die  foot  or  fcct  of  Mcicury,  (Md.  Met, 
y,  176. 

CYM£,  tcUyef/EvYin,  Liv,  3^,  11.5 
Nrf,  7,  7.  I  Jnb.  Cyrnyj,  ib.   38,   39. 
C^m^ui  fitikiia,  Cic.  FUcc.  10. 

CTirosARGEVy  a  gymoafium  near 
Athenfy  395*' 

CTKoscirnXLAy  a  place  in  Thf-frilyy 
wbci«  Flamlnims  dste^Ccd  Philip^  king 
of  Macedon,  323. 
^  CvKoasiMA,  the  tomb  of  Hecuba>  748. 
CTMTBOfi  a  m<>untam  of  the  ifland 
Dttofy  yirg.  jEh,  t,  498.  on  which 
Apolto  and  D:ana  weie  born ;  whence 
Apollo  was  called  CvNTRrvs,  and 
DianaCTNTHiA,  337.  Crajiinus  Cyn- 
ikrms^  to-ttoriow's  fun,  Ovid,  faji.  3, 

34^ 
CYPARISSA,  AtcA»tA»  a  ttfwn  of 

Mcflania,  Lm.  3i»  31.  on  the  SUnts 
CyfrnrifiiSf  Piin.  4,  5. 
CYPRUS,  a  noble  iiland  in  the  eaf(  end 
of  the  Mediterranean,  592.  facred  to 
▼enoai  Fior.  3,  ^.  whence  (he  ia  called , 
CTPiia,  -%/it ;  Inh.  Cypim^  Ntp, 
^,  4.  {  adj.  Cyprius  et  Cyprkus,  Mt 
Cypr'mm^  copper,  P/i»  33,  5,  et  36, 
ft 6*     Kif  Cufraimf  t.  Cypriumf  Piin. 

CYalN.Vy  ▼.  -r,  a  celebrated  city  0/ 
Africa,  the  capital  ofCvRBNAicA, 
677.  Ck,  Plane.  5.  )  5i/.  952.  wberice 
Cyrra^rMj  et  CyrenciiW,  *•«,  "um^  Cic. 
Tttfc.  t,42.  J  Acad.  4i  41.  J  Inb.  Cy- 
«CV1N6CS|  f/tfir/.  Ritd,  3,2,  /r.  ^ 
.  Tsiii,^tin   3",  70. 

Cth  k  o s  ec  Cyrnaw,  lee  Coa  si c  a  . 

CYRUS,  Kvn,  a  river  of  Iberia,  592. 

CTnancsTiCAj  t.  -«,adiflriA  ofb}rfay 
conciguoua  to  Cilic'a,  Cic.  jitt.  5,  18. 
■amad  from  itf  capital  Cyn burnt  Win, 
5,a3f.  19. 

CYTA,  a  rown  of  Colchify  the  native 
place  of  Medea  {  Svhcnce  (he  is  cahed 
yirg§  Gt^a,  Flacc.  6, 1  56.  or  Cytaeis, 
Adis,  Fropert.  »,  '»  73«  J  Inh.  Cytm, 
Flace.  6,  426. 

CYTHia  A^ -»r«a»,  vel -«f  -^.  .Ciaieo, 
an  ifland  oppofitc  to  Malea,  a  prom. 
of  Laconica,  facred  to  Vtnus,  3*^2, 
wlience  fhe  it  called  Cy^THF.iriiA,  ^'''^ 
^«.  I,  262.  and  Cytbtrcisy  'tiis,  vel. 
"lietf  Ovid.  Met.  4,  2^S  ;  adj.  Cy- 
thti^iacut  et  CytherTtts  j  Cytbere  Sies  cO' 
hm/^a,  yigeojia  facred  10  Venus,  ib,  t^, 
S«6. 


CYTflKUS,  TiitiM»,a&eof^(^. 
e/JUis,  338. 

CYToavsy  r.  aw,  KvMoi,  atsvaof 
Paphlagonia,  near  a  moantaiB  af  ^ 
fame  name,  which  produced  excelicKt' 
boxwood,  /^.  C  2, 4^7.  KtBce  caHed 
iuxiftr^  Catuil.  4,13  jMpmCjtanaBy 
ib.  12.  Cyt^nacvs  p<8t*y  t  coab  ef 
boa  wood,  Ovt^*  Mtt»  4)  311. 

C  veicos,  v.  -aw,  a  city  of  Myfiaon  tliC 
Proponria,  586. )  Inh.  Cyuuti',  et  ^. 


Da  CI  Ay  a  large  country  north  cf  tt 
Danubei  now  Moldavia,  WailKhia,»4 
TranfylYaoia,  '3s vi  ^"^  i7an,  fii;, 
Difcendens  Dacus  abJfrty  Vjfj.  0. :, 
497. ;  adj.  Dacus,  Dacws^  et  DaIk, 
DACTCtrs  was  a  trie  aflomed  ky  1><>- 
mUtaa,  on  account  of  his  prettadrt 
ccnqueftt  in  that  country,  and  i&ftitbd 
on  his  coins,  yavenal,  6,  204. 

Dactyli  InjEr,  the  priefts  oif  Cjbele» 
near  mount  ida^  355.  Strab*  10,47;. 

DAHv£  vet  Dax,  a  Ration  of  Scyth'a, 
fouth  end  of  the  CafpiM  fea,  f^. 
^n.  $,  728. ;  5'/.  13,  764.}  Ivfa* 
7,  420.  now  the  Dam  I  ST  AH* 

DALMATIA,  a  pait  of  Il^ficBn,  09 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  yt] 
Inh.  Dtlrndtit,  a  fierce  people  Mtxi 
by  Angullus,  Saiar.  20.  Dsmata  ^f- 
pier,  Ovid,  ad  LIy.  380.  adj.  lUim- 
'  ticus  trittmpkas,  Horat-  Od.  a,  h  1^- 
DalMatica,  ft.  v^J,  a  lc)»d  d 
gatmenr,  firft  made  in  Dabmtia,  ra 
afterward'i  worn  at  Rome;  beocr  t>*^ 
metcatus,  dreft  in  it,  L^mprid  i« C*b- 
«o^9,  8.  ~      • 

DaLMJUM,  v.  DMliritttam,  a  town  e) 
Dalmatia,  viblch  gave  nanae  to  ibe  si- 
tion,  Sirah.  7,  319. 

DAMASCUS,  Dkm  rsit,  a  city ofSnia, 
629.  called  v.Ktofa,  by  tacan,  fn'^ 
its  unibelterrd  fiiuaric;n,  ^215.;  ^V 
Damafienus\  whence  Damafaxi  tU 
cnontry,  Afel.  1,  11. 

DAM  ASIA,  afterwards  called  ^ft^^i 
now  AvcsBvac,  in  Swabia,  oe  ^ 
Leek. 

DAMN II,  a  people  of  Brirain,  tbo«st; 
to  bethofe  of  Clyosdalc. 

DAMNO^III,  thofc  of  DEvcKswmi 
Wr-hence  Damnonium,  vel  Ot'^«* 
prcffi-  Land*s  Ek  d. 

DANAl.  a  poetic  name  of  the  GrcskS 
392.  nrgil  «t  O^id.  /^/«.  Ret  pi'*'' 
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thc.Crecmn  ftate,  OvU,  Mft,  i^  59* 
Daiuuf  ciaffis,  ib.  91* 

DAKAPRIS,  the  NiKPEii,  a  name  given 
to  tke  Boryfthenet,  in  the  middle  ages  ; 
«<  Danefitr,  the  Neifter,  was  gives  to 
the  Tyras. 

DANUBIUSy  tb«  Danubk,  one  of  the 
nobleft  rivers  in  Euroiie*  57  J*  ' 

DANUMy  DuNCAtTSBy  in  YorkHii^y 
at  it  18  thought. 

DAPHNE,  a  delightful  grove  near  A n- 
tioch,  594«  ofcen  the  fceoe  of  volup- 
tuuufne£i^  htaia^ Daphmi  mores f  luxu- 
rious. 
'DARANTASM,  Mousttzr,  or  Mo- 
tie-y  a  town  of  rhe  Ceatroaes,  an  Alpine 
nation  of  Gallia  Beigica,  called  alfo 
Fvrum  Claudii*    . 

DAR.DAN1  A,  a  name  of  Troas  or  Troy, 
f^rg,  Mn,  2f  3t)..  et  3,  156.  OvU, 
Tr^n  1}  9i  25  frum  its  £rfl  king  Dar» 
dSnus,  yirg,  Mn.  6,  650.  */  7,  206. 
tt  8»  34.  heoce  Dtirdanuiy  a  Trojan,  r^. 
4,  661.  Dtrdanif  v.  Dardauiilay  the 
Trojans,  i^.  z,  72»  &  242*  er  3,  94,  et 
5>  45*  9  /^^<''>  33»  3*  Matres  Darda-^ 
tadet,  the  Tr.>jaa  matrons,  Ovi^.  /i^r. 
I'^f  4x3.  Dardaniui  Pans,  Virg.  j^cl. 
2r  61.  //«i  Dardaaides,  -^,  Trojan, 
t^T'iV  Fd/?.  6,^x9.  DardafHdes  furitf 
i.  c.  /Eneas,  ^ir^.  ^«.  10,  545.  fo 
X2f  77^-'~**l^AKnANiA  is  alfo  put  for 
Samothracia,  f/tif  4,  12. 

DARDXNI,  a  fierce  people  of  Ma  fit, 
Phn.^f  U  adjoining  to  Macedonia,  Uv. 
26,  25,  «/  27,  13.  «nd  alwa^ahoftileto 
it,  1^,  31,  2S,*r4o,  57. 

PARDANIUM  prom,  a  promontory  of 
Tcoas,  named  from  Dardatuit  v.  -mot,  a 
fmali  tOMTO,  70  ftadia  from  Ahydos, 
Strab.  13,  595.  whence  the  two  cailles 
builc  on  each  Hde  of  the  ftrait  by  Ma- 
homet IV.  II)  t6599  were. called  the 

DAKDlANCLLtS. 

Dakii  roNS,  a  bridge  made  by  Daiius 
on  the  Danube,  where  it  begins  to  divide 
into  feveral  mouths,  Heroilct,  4,  89. 

DARIOBRIGUM,  a  lo^nqf  the  AV/r^V 
now  VxuNES,  in  Brittany. 

DAUUS,  .Idis,  %  town  of  Phocis,  370. 

Homtr,  11.   2,  27.  fituate  00  a  lofty 

cminenoe,  Li«/.  32,  iS.  the  country 

'Davlia  or  I^aucis,  P/in.  4,  3  f.  4. 

Daalia  rura,  Ovid.  Met.  ^,  275.  ^vis 

.  Dauiias,  'Siiif  i.  c.   Progni,    {yUe 

.  f,  310.  &419. 

PaUNIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  north 

-part  of  Apulia*' now  CAriTixATA, 

I  ^%.  whence  Daunia  regna,  Sil.  o,  500. 

Daunlaci  (ampi,  ib.  12,429.     bannia 

C£mtBia^  the  0«tttai«ii  aufe,  l,  c.  th« 


pO!try  of  Honcr,  who  was  bom  m 
Apulia,  H'irat.  Od.  4,  6,  27.  Daam£ 
gsniy  the  Rufiilif  fo  named  from  Daunus 
the  father  of  Turnus,  yirg.  j^n,  S^ 
146.  Daunius  herfjs,  Tarnus,  i»«  12- 
723*  Jiaunia  dea,  Juturna,  the  fiftev 
of  Turnus,  i^»  12,  785.  made  a  god- 
defs  by  Jupiler,  to  compenface  the  ino 
juiy  he  had  done  lier,  i^.  139,  Sec.  but 
before  that  called  by  Ovid  Nais,  a 
water  nymph,  Fafi,  2,  60S.  prefidin^ 
over  a  fountain  called  by  her  name. 

DAUNUS,  Carap£Lle,  a  fmall  liter 
in  Apulia.  zc8. 

DecApolis,  I.e.  Regie deetm ur^um,  m 
diftridi  of  Judaea,  Piin,  5,  18.  et  D#m« 
pciitara  Regie,  ib, 

bECEU/\,  Biala-Castso,  a  village 
of  Attica,  301.  which  the  Lacedemo^ 
jiians  fortified  by  the  advice  o£  Aki« 
bijdes,  Nfp,  7,  4* 

Dbcumates  Agri,  certain  lands  i* 
Germany,  which  were  fubjedled  by  the 
Romans  to  the  payment  of  the  tentli 
part  of  their  produce.  Tacit,  G,  29. 

DhLlUM,  a  tou'n  of  Boeotia,  Liv,  ^tp. 
45.  with  a  temple  of  ApoUo  like  tLat 
of  Oetos,  306.  hanging  over  the  Euri- 
pos,  Liv.  35,  51. 

DELOS,  V.  'US,  the  central  iHand  of  the 
CycldUs,  336.  the  birth-place  of  Apollo 
and  Diana ;  whence  yatn  Delius,  A- 
polio,  yirg,  ^n,  6,  12.  OrntUut  ftii'u 
Delusy  \.  c.  with  a  crown  of  laurel,  that 
tree  being  facred  to  Apollo,  Herat.  0dm 
4>  3»  7«  ^t.A  DK1.1A9  Diana,  f^.  49 
6,  13.  Nimoralit  DiRa,  Srtt.  Tbeb* 
9,  627.  Dbliaca  vasa,  brazen  Tef* 
fels  made  in  Deles,  which  were  held  in 
great  eftimation,  337.  Deiiacus  (^aiii^ 
narius,  a  breeder  of  bens,  for  which  the 
Deliaoa  were  celebrated,  Cic»  AcadmXf 
16,  5r  18. 

Delphi,  C A STIT,  the  capital  of  Phocis 
306.  Orbit  in  medio  poJUi,  Ovid.  Met. 
10|  167. ;  adj.  DelpticMt. ^UtLf  Him 
CA,  fc.  wKuJap  a  kind  of  marble  table 
with  three  feet,  Cc.  Verr,  4,  59.  firft 
made  at  Delphi,  PHa,'^,  ix.«»Del- 
PHTs,  'jdis,  the  priellefs  of  Delphi^ 
Martial.  9,  43* 

DELTA,  *  that  part  of  Lov^er  Egypt  in- 
dnded  between  the  two  extreme 
branches  of  the  Kile  ar^d  the  Mediter- 
raoe^Q,  (b  called  fronn  its  refemblaoce 
to  the  fourth  letter  oi  the  Greek  alph;t* 
bet  (A),  669.  C<r/.  de  £eU»  Attxi 
c.  27. 

DEMETRIAS,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  321^ 
alfo  the  name  of  fome  other  places. 

ptosaicAf.  MxaA(iOAi/<>G^r»,.aCowo 
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•f  S^ii,  oa  tlie  north  fide  of  the 
Bbro. 

DERBEy  ALAR-i>A6y  •  town  of  Ly« 
'  caonia*  Inh.   Dirbetes,    fing.   Derbu, 
iCc.  F«»(ir.  13,  7 J. 

PERTONAi  Toft  ton  a»  a  town  of  Mi- 
lan. 

DERTOSA,  ToRTotA,  a  to«rnofCa< 
talonia,  on  the  ncrth  fide  of  tfae  Ebro. 

DERVENTIO,  Dakwemt,  a  ri«er  of 
the  Br)ganta  io  Yorkfhire,  on  which 
was  the  town  Derv^enturif  Avldbt. 

DEVAyCMttTERy  on  the  Dee. 

Ds0CALiDoi«ivs0(Mffar«,  the  feaonthc 
oorrh-weft  of  Scotland. 

DfAf  Stan-Dia^  an  iiland  ndn'  DtnMy 
the  moft  northern  promontory  of  Crcte^ 
338  -y  alfo  one  of  the  CydiUmt  the  fame 
with  Nixot,  PRn,  4,  1 2. 

DIANIUM  pfmoiitcriiimt  Cape  Mai- 
TIN9  in  Valencia  of  S|>aSn. 

PIKlOy  Dt  joN>  chec»piial  of  Borguadj 
in  France. 

DICTA MNUM,  or  Diffymt,  a  promoa- 
tory  to  the  nprth  of  Crete 

IMCTE9  a  motintaio  in  Crete,  338. 
where  Jupiter  was  nurfe^  {fnk  Dn- 
Uto  oMtrCf  in  a  cafe  of  mount  Dide), 
Kug.  G.  4y  I  $2.  whence  DiSa^ 
uym^kaf  Cretan  nympbt,  Virg,  EcU 
(,  66.  DiHaut  rex^  Jupiter  U,  G, 
2,  ^36.  or  Minoty  Ovtd,  Met.  8»  43. 
DiBaa  rura^  the  Cretan  fields,  lA.  3, 
s.  Arva^  Virg.  /En*  3>  171*  Saltm^ 
th.  4,  7S. 

DiDYMZ,  Sax.inz«  one  of  the  Lipaii 
idiinds,  276. 

DJGENTIA,  a  rivulet  oi^  the  Sabinet, 
running  paft  the  villa  of  Horace,  Haratr 
Ef.  If  18,  104. 

Diitn^Mvs,   pi.  -«>  'OrMwif  a  raouotaia 

•  of  Pbrygia,  Virg  ^n.  9,  617.  where 
Cybcle  was  worfliipped,  hence  called 
DindymtnCf  Kor.  Od    t,  16.  5. 

DINIA,  D I  c  M,  a  town  of  Provence. 

DIOCLEA,  or  Dot/m,  a  town  00  the 
coaii  of  Dalmatia,  Piin  3,  23*  the 
country  of  the  Emperor  Blodttian^  who 
was  originally  calkd  DiScles^  Mutrof. 

DiOMEaiJB  Jnjula,  tifto  (mail  iflands  in 
.  the  Hadriaticy  near  mount  Garganut^ 

159. 
DIORYCTUS9  a  place  of  Acamania, 

where  a  cut  was  made  to  make  Leuca- 

dia  an  ifland,  P/hi.  4,  1. 
PIOSCURIAS,  -ados^  vel  X)\»Jcttnada^  a 

town  of  Colchis,  Fi'tn,  69  z8« 
PioscoaiDis  Insula,  Socotaea,  an 

ifland  to  the  fouih  of  the  niQuth  of  ihc 

Aiabit^alf, 


Pfotp6ixs,  L  e.'3Wci  sr^i,*idtf«f 
the  lo#er  Egypt,  which  gave  sase  w 
the  diftrid  called  N^mn  Drnttijia, 
Piin.  5,  9. 

Diri^LOH,  one  of  the  gates  of  AthOHi 
194. 

DIRCE,  a  celehrated  foaataia  ocarTheks, 

*  called  CaJaA  DirUg  from  Ca^oiut 
who  fonoded  Thebes,  LtoM,  3,  i.$- 
whence  DtrcinUf  Tfaebao,  304.  £r 
fimike  C^dm  fmncM.  DiratM  c^kettf  a 
troop  of  armrd  man  fprangop  ftom  ttic 
dragon's  teeth  fowo  by  Caomos,  Lvai. 

DIRCENKA,  a  Tcry  cold  feuataui  aeir 
Bilbiiia  ia  Spain,  AlmrtiaL  1,  50, 17. 

DIVA,  the  rivet  Dan  at  Aberdcrn.. 

DJUM,  a  ftroog  town  b  Macedooit, 
Xiv.  44,  7.  Alio  the  name  of  varicot 
other  places. 

DIVODURUM,  MsTs,  the  capital  of 
Lorrain. 

DOBUNI,  the  people  of  Gloucefta  astf 
Ozfordlhire* 

DonoNA,  a  town  of  Moloffis  io  Epkr, 
3x7.  near  which  waa  a  large  gro^eof 
o^ki,  (DodtuuTf  DtJcm^^tf  vrl  Didt- 
mkUi  futre&tgj  whence  Dodcoa  is  pv' 
for  thefe  oaks,  which,  before  the  oie 
of  corn,  afforded  food  to  men,  Kir^ .  0. 
I,  149.  and  were  fuppofcd  to  utter  prr* 
dJdions,  Lmcmm  6»  417.  j  Ovid.  7cjl. 
4»8,  a  J. 

DoL^ris,  a  people  of  Thcfla'y,  lnun. 
6,  384.  Fliny  fays  of  i£tolia,  i,  t. 
tlictr  couatrp  aras  called  Dolopij,  X/»> 
3tf,  3).  Servius  makrs  the  D^hft* 
the  compaaions  of  Pynbus,  sod  the 
Myrmid9mn  of  Achilles  at  Troy,  if  «• 
3,  7.  adj.  Doiaftemt,  Fiacc.  3,  ia 

DoKVSA  or  DMjfo,  one  of  the  CfcUiHt 
Virj^.  /En.  3,  115. 

DORiON,  a  city  of  Theflfaly,  where 
Thamyras  hav'mg  chalteaged  ibe  Ms'e> 
10  a  conteR  at  fipging,  and  being  nn« 
^oiflied,  waa  deprived  of  light,  &^' 
^IJUh,  4,  i8s«s  Hygift.  jSfrtm.  %y^\ 
Pr9p§rt.  a,  la,  19.  i  Lmtan.  6»  351* 

Do  BIS,  - /uilj,  f  el  Dwie^f  a  part  of  G^tti' 
Pn^ria,  31a.  called  litrmft'ti,  froiiiK* 
lour  cities,  StW0k,  9, 434* ;  Inh  Dc  1  ii» 
-ianr,  Dwii  vel.  E>9ntmja  j  whence  D*- 
rka  eafir^f  the  Grecian  campi  f^H- 
J£n.  a,  27.— Alfo  a  part  of  Caria,iJr- 
rodM.  f,  144.  Dtldisjhm^  Plifl'5t>9* 

DoKXscus,  V.  -a*,  a  place  ia  Tbivc^ 
where  Xenes  numbered  his  arby,  !45' 

DORYLEUM,  Esat-SaaHa,  s  tova 
of  Phrygia ;  Inh.  PatyUi,  Plio.  $,  ^ 
vel  DoryUfiftt,  Ck.  Flacc  17* 

DRAVUS,  tbeOaAVXyarivivofKo- 

ricB^r 
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ricum»  wlkicb  fallt  into  the  Danube  U 
MuMa. 

"DnTpXsvMt  Trap  AN  T»  a  maritime 
rown  fir  $tcily,  469,;  adj.  Drepait" 
tanuSf  Cie.  VtTT,  a,  57.«— Aifo  ibe  naoM 
of  levna^  other  place*. 

DUILO,  Dft  1 N  A,  a  river  fepxrtting  Ma* 
cedonia  from  Diilmatia,and  f;)Uing  into 
the  Adriatic  at  Lass  us  Of  AUiTio. 

i)KlN(JS,  Dkin,  a  river  which  Tepa* 
rate«  Servia  trom  Bulgaria,  and  joins 
the  Sa^e.  • 

DRUENriA,  Dv'vAKCS,  »  river  of 
Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  be- 
tween Aries  and  Avgnon.  Sil.  39462* 

DHUNA,  the  DaoMiy  a  river  of  Gaal, 
failing  into  the  Rhon^helow  Valencia. 

Dtvtfpcs,  a  people  faid  to  have  inha- 
bited varices  pUces,— Epire,  Strub.  j^ 
321.— -ThcH'^i,  Doris,  Corinth,  i6,  8, 
37^.  and  Troa5,  i3«  13,  586/  Plioy 
places  tkcm  in  £pite,  4,  i.    So  Lucao« 

^»  >79- 
Duais  vel  jlUuaduhii,  the  Daux,  a  river 

of  Burgundy,  which  falls  into  the  Soane 

near  Chalnne. 

PUBRIS,  Duhrac,  r.  -i,  Dovep,  a  town 
of  (Cent,  oppolite  to  Calais  in  France* 

9ULICH1UM,  fmall  idand  nrar  IthSca, 
fubjed  to  UlyiTfs,  331.  who  is  there- 
fore called  Duhchui  duXf  Ov'd.  Met. 
14,  126.  Reno.  Amor.  %^^»  Dulichue 
rates,  his  fhips,  f^ir^.  Ed.  6,  76.  Dw 
litbiut  eamif  bis  dog  Argus,  Martial* 
f  I,  70,  8. 

DUMNONIUMvel  Ocrinum  Prom,  the 
Lizard  Point,  on  the  foaih-weft  of 
England. 

DUNUM,  a  Celtic  word  denoting  a  hill 
or  eminence. 

t)URlUS,\heDvEmo  or  Doxao,  » river 
of  Portugal. 

f>U R Nl CJ M  vel  Durnovaria,  Do ac h e s- 
f  ER,  a  town  of  the  Durotrlg.'i  in  Bri- 
tain. 

DornomXcvs  ▼.  -vfir,  Durmagek,  4 
town  of  Bcigict^  on  the  Rhine,  bdow 
Cologne. 

DURORRIVIS,  RocifBSTEm. 

DUROCASSES,  Deeux,  in  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Cantutes,  Chartrain^ 
the  chief  feat  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul, 
CaJ.  6, 13. 

DUROCATALAUNUM,  Chalons, 
on  the  Marne,  in  Champaigne, 

DUROCORNOyiUM  vclOimKaSjCi. 
eencester,  in  Gloucefterfliire. 

DUROCORTORIUM,  a  town  of  the 
JtAmi,  in  Gaul|  now  Rhexms,  ia 
Champaigne* 


DUROLITUM,  Ruasrot»,  or  Leitoa 

in  Eflex. 
Dtma,  a  town  of  Achaia,  lAtf.  27,  31.) 

Inh.  Dynueij  lb.  31,  ii.  Djftutia  agtr^ 

ib.  17,  31.  PjmtnJtsJunditarH^ih*  38^ 

*9. 
DYRACCHlUM,  DuRAzzo,  atownof 

Jllyricftm   or    Macedonia,  329.    loh. 

Dyracckinif  Li?.  44,  30.  Cic,  Act.  3, 
•    ai.  .      .        ' 

DYR  AS.  a  river  of  ThoOaly,  sear  Tber- 

mo^yJ«>  320. 


EBLANA,  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ire- 
land, as  it  is  thought  \  Inh.  Eblanii, 

EBORA,  EvoEA,  a  town  of  Portugal* 

Ebor^cvm,  York. 

Eeuoa  V.  -dct,  the  weltem  ifles  ofScot- 
land ;  called  by  a  more  modem  name»  "^ 
Neb,1di%. 

Eburon  es,  the  people  of  the  LiGKots^ 
Caf.  B.  G  3,  4.  et  6,  5.  Ebiirovket 
AuUrcif  the  people  ot  Evbeux,  .la 
Noimaody,  1^.  3,  17. 

EBOSUS,  IvicA,  one  of  the  two  Pltyuf^ 
infu/a,  near  the  coaft  of  Spain,  to  the 
fottth  weft  of  Majorca ;  celebrated  for 
its  pafturage  and  figs ;  jbauc  a  hundred 
miles  incompafs,  Plirt,  3, 5.  et  15,  19, 

EcbatXna,  Hamrdamj  the  capital  of 
Meiia,  Gc.  Manil,  4. 

ECETRA,  a  town  of  the  Vdja*^  Inh. 
Eceteani  Volsci,  Liv,  2,  25.  ft 
3f4. 

BcHXNX,  V.  Ec^r.MJeSf  fmalt  ifljnds  of 
Grreer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riwr 
Acbe.ous,  33 r.     Owd.  NStt,  8,  588. 

ECHINUS,  EcNXMou,  a  town  of  Thef- 
faly,  Lw.  32,  33. 

EcnSmos,  M^tat  LzcATA,  «  ffiountaia 
of  Sicily,  26a. 

EDESSA  vel  Mg^,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
325.  alfo  a  town  of  Mefopo'amia  or 
Arabia;  ]nh.  Edejiim,  Plin.  5,  24* 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  12. 
EDETA  vel  Ltria,  Lxrta,  a  town  of 
Celtiberia  in  Spain ;  the  country  Eds- 
TANA,  along  the  river ^Hcro  ot Xucar^ 
Piin.  3,.  3. ;  Inh.  Edit  ani,  or  Scd,,- 
tarn,  Liv.  28,  24.  J  ^99  !•  }  et  34,  20; 

Sil.  3>17«- 
£DESSi£  f<trtus  vel  OiyJJiay  a  town  of 

Sicily,  near  the  prom.  Pachyout,  263. 

Cir.  ytrr^  5,  34. 

Epo'nis,  -i./fi  vel  EdottSca,  the  eountrf 

between  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Keflbs, 

338.)  Inh.  EdZnei  ytlEdSm,  often  put 

Itr  the  Tbra^iaiu  j  ad).  EdSaai  v:  «i(/, 

Thiacian : 


y6^ 
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Tlkraeian:  MttrnEdotSJi»,ThnK»»n 
aaatrofiSy  i.  e>  Baetfat  or  priefteffes  of 
Bacchasy.  Ovid*  Mit,  ii,  69. ;  Ang. 
Edonhf  PrOpert.  t»  3^  5.  or  Ed  Ms, 
Locan.  ty674« 

Escar^E  lucus  etfmt,  a  grbre  and  foun- 
tam  near  Rome,  where  Numa  held 
fscret  mestiflg^  as  he  gave  out»  with 
the  nymph  or  goddefs  Egerta,  (called 
'  his  wife,  iiv.  1,21.  Ovid  Met.  15, 
4S2.  Fafi,  3,  A75.  or  miftrert,  Jw 
'Penal,  3,  la,)  aod  with  the  Mmes, 
Xrfv.  i^.  Numa  therefore  coofecrated 
this  grove,  atnd  a  temple  he  built  in  it, 
to  the  Mufet,  ib.  on  which  account, 
the  pUce  ia  called  Ad  CAiaesNAs, 
Alarttal.  %f  6»  i6»  Juveaal  ca^s  it 
VaUn  Egertgtf  ib.  1 7. 

EGNATl  A  vel  Cn^iia,  a  town  of  Aptt-> 
lia.  lOz. 

KLiSA,  a  town  of  i^^txs,  in  Afia 
Minor,  lAv.  36^  43.  00  the  &rnti 
E^miicus, 

ELJEDit  vel  Elcus,  -Kff/fi,  f.  a  town  of 
the  Thracian  Cherfonefe,  Liv  3  < ,  16.; 
37,  9. 1  lnh»  EleuMtii. 

Blk.a  or  yehay  a  town  of  Campania^ 
172.;  Inh.  Eieatit^  Ang.  EUatei  T^t.' 
240,  Cic.  Ta/:.  »,  ^i«  &  22.  A^a/.  D, 
3,  33.  whence  Elcatici  Pbi/ojopbi,  the 
followers  of  Zeno,  Cic.  jicad.  4,  42. 

EL  ATI  A  V.  ea,  a  town  of  Phocis,  Liv, 
*S,  7.5  32,  18.  &  14.— alfo  of  Thef- 
faly,  iLtw. 42,  54.}  Inh.  Elatiinfes. 

ELAVER,  ALLiBR.ariverof  Aouitan'a, 
which  fails  Into  the  Loire  on  the  fouch. 

Elkctkidf.s  Irtjulety  certain  iflanJs  in 
the  Adriaiic,  fuppofed  by  the  Greeks 
Co  produce  amber,  MeL  2,  7«  but 
Pliny  fays  none  fucb  exifted,  },  26  f. 
30.  8c  37,  2  f.  II*  He,  however^  in- 
£>rins  us,  that  one'  Sotacus  believed, 
that  ij)  Britain,  amber  dropt  from  the 
rocks,  ik»  and  he  himfelf  men cioas  fome 
iflands  in  the  German  fea,  called  Cl<f' 
Jari4t  or  Elt&rtdea^  which  produced 
amber,  4.  16  f.  30,  &  13  f.  27.     See 

EliphantIne  vel  El^haniU  -^Jis^  an 

idand  in  the  Nile,   near  the  lefler  caca- 

raa,  668. 
ELElJSIS  V.  -Iff,  -117X1,  a  village  of  Attica, 

facied  to  Ceres,  whence  (he  is  called 

Eleufima  Bitter^  30/. 
£i.cuTHllaA,  a  town  of   Bceotia,  b:;- 

tween  Megaraaod  Thebes,  Flin,  4,7.; 

&34,  8.  ^ 

£fcauTH£ao9*  *  nver  of  Syria,  at  t^^e 

foot  of  Mouot  LibSous,  PUn.  9,  10. 
Sf^ftUTHtaociilctSi  a  people  of  Clll- 


cia»  who  had  never  bcas  fotjed  to 
kings,  Gc.  Att,  5,  20.;  Earn,  15,4. 
Elimka  regii*^  vel  E/tmeoriSp  -Wis,  adiC* 
tri^  of  Macedonia,  Liv.  42,  5^.  cc  4^, 
30.     Some  place  it  ia  iilyricttn  $  Inh. 
Eiimei  vel  Eimai. 
Eli  8,  -u  vci  -7^,  vel  Erg  a,  a   divifioa 
of  Peloponiiefusj  ajfo  its  chief  city,  "i«w 
BrLVCPCKF,  ?8i.  Cic.Fam,  t^,  36.; 
Xiv.  27,  32.;  Irth.  Ex  if;  whewce  EJha 
^ger,  ib.  ti  Eieut  cam^i,  VIrg.  G.  ?, 
202.   ve]  Eli  I,    Cic,  *it  Divm   «..   ii, 
whence  Eliudes  eqiut»  Virg  G.  i,  59. 

£LYMAlS,>?Jii,aparcof  AfTyria,  PB9, 
6,27. 

EMATHIA,  a  part  of  Macedonia,  335, 
hence  Emathi^  partus^  !he  harbours  oi 
Macedonta,  ^itg^  G.  4,  390.    £mmrkm 
r      eampi,  the  Macedo'^ian  plains,    Ovs. 
Met,  5,  314.     Ematii9*  •/arjr,  Alexaa- 
der  the  Greaf,  /.V*   Tfip,    3,    5,   39. 
Emathia  t.^a,    Alexandria   in    bgypt, 
built  by  Alexander,  Lucsn.^  10,  58.— 
It  is  alio  often  put  for  Th«ir«lj,  320. 
whence  Ematku  ccmf>i,   the  plaia«  cf 
Pharfalia,   Lvcan.  1,1  tet  6>  62.0.  vel 
Emathia  ar^a,  7,  19X,  et  84J6.      «-:£.«« 
EoiJiLiaf   the  battle  of  Pharfalia,   f , 
5; I.  plur.  the  troops  that  fought  in  it, 
I,  6SS.   Etfiatkix  fumpa  dksy  thenar 
of  the  battle,  7,  427.     PharjSlei  Ens- 
tb'iSy  -X  m,  6,   ^o.     Lucan  fre^oeetiy 
confounds    Thctlaly  with    Macedos'a, 
and  Pharlalia  with  Pbxiippi }  fo  ibaae« 
timrs  the  ohsr  p  ets,j>if />.  325. 

Em  £  a  it  a  /^ugu/ia,  M  k  a  i  o  a  ,  a  city  ia 
Spiiin,  Plift,  4,  22.  adj.  Etntrttenfii^'xh. 

EMPORli^,   AMPVRZAs,  a   towo  of 

•  Spajn-  in  Catalonia,  Liv.  34*  9.  $  26, 

19.;  %8,  42.     Empofia  reght   >h.  20, 

*$*  ^^  S3*  i  ^'^^'  Emp^r.tani^  ib.    34, 

t'6<* HMFORitTM  ad  PUtemiam,  a 

town  of  luly,  If<t/.  21,  57. 1  M  Tt- 
htritBt  S5*  10,  ^/4I,  27 

ENCHELTA,an  ancient  town  of  111  yrrcmn, 
on  the  confines  of  £p';re,  fu;^pofed  le 
have  been  named  fr-m  Cad  nous  and 
his  wife  Harnionie  v.  -ia,  being  there 
convened  into  Tcrpents,  Luean,  3, 1S9  ; 
lah.  Er^he/ii  v.  -«r,  faid  to  be  the  ee« 
fcendints  of  Cadmus  and  Harmooia, 
Strab.  7,  126. 

ENGYIUM,  Ganct,  acity  of  Sicily; 
Inh.  Enginii  C»c.  ypr,  3,  43,  €f  4, 

44- 
Eniprtts,  a  nver  of  Macedonia,  i%^m 

yirg.  G.  4,  368. 

ENNA  vel  Henna,  Castko  JAws-r,  or 

CaJirQ  Giavaney  a  town  of  Siciy,  17* .  ; 

Inh.  Enninses,  Liv.  24,  37.    £«- 

2  «fr-."» 
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'  Itenjk  agfr,  Clc— -facred  to  C^res/ who 
U  therefore  ctlled  Ennbnsis,  C(c» 
ytrr,  ?»  49-  et  HcNN/BAf  SI.  i,  ri4. 
^^HtnnaaDvoaf  u  e.  ProfcT{>ine,  Sit, 
ty  93.  who  was  carried  off  from  the 
grove  of  £nna  by  Pluco,  Qc.  Vtrr^  4, 
t04. 
iNTELLA)  Layaona,  a  river  of  Ge- 
noa) alfo  a  town  ol  Sic'ly,  00  the 
river Crimifut j  Jnli.  EKTttLiifi, CIr. 

J^ttTm     3j    42* 

£oKDAA»  a  diftrid  of  Macedonia,  L'v^ 

3»f  39m  31»  8-   *  4*»    53*  J    ^nh* 
EoBDJKi,  Lfv.  45i  30. 

E6US  orhtti  the  caftem  parcof  the  world^ 
Owd,  Fofi.  3,  406.  Eod!  ttrrst-  Art. 
Am.  3)  517/  £Mr  iriN/ir^  the  eaftern 
ocean,  \b,  o,  478.  Eom  partes^  ib.  i, 
140*  EU  IhS,  Aihor.  %,  6y  i.  or 
Amply  ESit  ib.  f^  15,  29.  from  Eoi, 
Etitf  f.  the  morning,  Faft.  4,  3S9. 
£«tf,  i.  e.  Lueiftr,  die  momiog  fhir, 
Vtri,  G*  tf  %$%»  ESke  domut  jfraium, 
Viig.  G.  2,  115.  E9a  ada,  tbeeaft. 
crn  tfoopf,  i.  e«  the  Ethiopians,  -idm 
JSit.  I,  4S9* 

EPETIUM,  Viecioy  a  town  of  Ulyn- 
cum;  Inh*  Efttim, 

IPH£5US,  AiosoLuc,  the  capital  of 
looia,  now  in  tfuioi,  5Sa«  adj.  Epbefiut 
et  Eph^inus*  IMtrm  Ephtfiny  lectert 
which  were  fuppofid  to  contain  feme 
magic  power,  Fiin.  36,  14. 

ZPH^a  A  vol  Epiyrty  an  ancient  name  of 
Cotitttby  aSo.  whence  BpAytht  nuemat 
Dyracchium,  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Cotbth,  LucoH.  69  17*  Ephyrita  uroy 
vafei  of  Conothian  bnfs,  Virg.  G.  a, 
264.  EpbfreiieUs  pntlUf  the 'giria  of 
Corinth,  Claudisn.  diB.'Get,  629. 

XriDAMKvt  vek  •»*,  the  aodem  name 
of  Dpacchium,  which  the  Rom^s 
dropped,  as  being  ominous,  (f,  ad  dam" 
num)^  Piin«  3>  23.  to  which  Plautus 
alludet)  Mm*  2j  i,  42- 

EPIDAURUS  vel  -mr,  Pidavba,  or 
MalTa6a  Vecchia,  a  city  of  ArgSlis, 
celebrated  for  its  horfet,  (drnntrix  eauo^ 
rum),  Virg*  C.  3^  44.  iacred  to  ^f* 
culapiui  3  whence  he  is  called  Bpidatt* 
rUitf  iSy*— alfo  a  town  of  lliyricum* 
sow  Eiptfi  yccekh )  and  of  Laconicaj 
Maivfijto  Vicchio, 

EPIOIUM,  JatA,  one  of  the  weftern 
iUet  of  Scotland ;  or,  as  others  think, 
the  Mull  ofCamire,  Ptolemy. 

Efiq^ni,  the  defcendants  of  thofe  he- 
roes who  ftll  in  the  firft  Theban  war, 
43»^ 


tiown  of  ^Cilicia,  near  .Iflfua,  Ck.  Fam, 
1 5 .  4*  I  P/hi  5,  >17»— apoiher  of  Syiija 
oa'the  Ettpbrices,  Prin.  5,  24. 

'£pip5l  A,  a  pare  of  Syracaf<r,  260. . 

EPJRUS,  Albania*  and  Ganipa. -  or. 
Chimera,  214.  celebrated  for  iishorfesy 
Firg.  G,  I J  121..  Eiiadum  paimat 
equarum,  Cc,  mfit^  prcdoced  mares, 
which  gained  the  prise  at  the  Olympic 
games,  t^.  i,  59.  Inh.  Eplrota,  Nep. 
13,  2.  fing.  ExiROTfcs,  ib,  ai,  2. 
hence  Epirdticse  poffeffiones,  ib.  Attic* 
14. 

EQUyS  TUTICUS,  Castsl  Frak- 
CO,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  157. 

ERANA,  a  village  of  Ciiicia,  on  mount 
A  minus,  Cic,  ram,  15,4. 

Erasinus,  a  river  of  Aig^lts,  which 
iinics  beJow  ground,  and  riies  again^ 
Pliw.  2,  103.  ^Ovid»  Mit*  15,  276* 

ERBESSUS  vel //tfr^i,  Montr  Br- 
Bino,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Dorth  of  Agri* 
gentum;  Inh.  Hbrbb)is£s,  Liv»  24^ 
30. 

ERI^BI  fidttf  the  infernal  regions,  Vtrg, 
G,  4,  47 T.  vel£r/i^«r,  i£n.  6,  247. 
Erifbi  unikr4f9  ib*  4,  26. 

ERETRIA,  a  city  of  Eubea,  336.  Inh. 
EretTieiiftt\    lA}*-  Erttriut  et  Entni* 

CMS. 

ErEtom,  a  village  of  the  ^ablocs,  yirg. 
JRn.  7,  711*  Eniinuiaggr,  TibuU. 
4,  d,  4. 

ExicvsA,  Alkudi^  one  of  the  Lipari  , 
ilJands,  276. 

£  a  I  pX  N  u  s,  the  poetic  name  of  the  Fadiu 
or  Poy  fuppofed  to  flow  from  a  river  in 
thq  infernal  regions,  Vlrg,  A^n*  6» 
659.  compaitd  by  Locan  to  the  Rliine 
and  Diinube,  2,  408,  &c«  Aratua 
mentions  an  Eriaanus  in  heaven^  Ck* 
in  /irat.  145.  $  io  CUudian,  de  Catts^ 
Honor*  6,  175. 

ERYMANTHUS,   a  woody  mountaitK 

>  of  Arcadia,  where  Kercules  ilew  a  huge 
wild  boar,  398.  A  river  of  the  fams 
name  flows  from  it  into  the  Alpb^us^ 
Plsn*  4,  6.  hence  Erymantkia  heUu9% 
Cic.  Tufc.  2»  8.  Aptr  Eiynumthiui^ 
ib.  4,  22.  vel  Erymantlugus,  Flac^.  i, 
374.  Urja  Erymanthhj  Jtdis^  i.  «• 
Callifto  metamorphofed  into  a  bear^ 
Ovid,  Met.  2,  499*  but  Statius  nfea 
this  exprelHon  fpr  any  Arcadian  bear^  * 
^heb.  9,  549. 

ERYTHiA  V.  -Stf,  an  ifland  netr Gadet 
in  Spain,  or  the  ifiand  Gades  itfeify 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have-  been  thn 
abode  of  GiryZmSf  Plin.  4,  22. ;  Mel* 
3>  6.i  Profcrt.  4,  1^0,  x.^  $il.  |^ 
3  t)  19s, 
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I95.  hcnoe  9^tt  -mUtf  fummfae  htmt 

lesy  Ovid  Fsfi.  5,  649.  ec  ErytJkeUulas 

hove$f  ib«  I9  543* 
ERYTHRiC,  "E«ethri,    a   town  of 
.'loritj,  5S7.  whence  Sibylla  Eit- 

TKB^EAy    who,    accOiHing  to    VBrT<c, 

'brought  tt  e  Sibyllme  vt\  ks  10  Tar^uin, 
'  Sif^.  h  firg.  JEn.  (i,  'i^6.* Erytki^^um 

prom.  Liv.  44,  iS.  }  Inh  Erytkr^,  ib. 

'3$,  39.-— Alio  a- town*  of  ^tolia^  i^. 

48. 
EkYTHR-^UM  MARE,  that  part  of 
-  iKbe  TndiAi  ocn^  »which  waflies  Arabia 

and  Perfia,  Hv^tt.   1 ,   i  So.  «/  1189.  j 

'3>93'9  ''  4*  37-  ^^^  ^^  ^*c  ^cn, 
named  from  a  ICing  Ekythras,  P/in. 

•  69  13  f.  28. ;  Ciirt*  S,  9,  14. ;  MeL 

•  3i  t.  ert-onfOttfly  called  by  the  Latins 
Mkbi*m  fKorey  ib.  'I  he  Perfiao  aod 
Arabian  gn'^'t  were  part  of  the  Mar* 
Erytkrjhimt  but  not  thatfea  icfelf*  Pltny 
feemt  to  r^iiriA  that  name  to  the  golfs 

.  themfelves,  6,  S4.  ErytAr^i  lafUft, 
pcarii  found  m  that  fifa,  Stat.  SJv.  49 
6,  18.;  TiW/.  3,3,  ry.  * 

EKYX,  .yds, San  Git L/Airo,  a  moon- 
tain  of  Sicily  (fuppoTed  to  be  a] fo  called 
£a¥€u4,  Gc,  Ferr,  4,  8.  «/  47  )  fa- 
cred  to  Venus;  hence  called  Eryc  in  a, 
269,  Eryciio  in  vertice,  on  the  top  of 
"Etjt,  Virg,  Mn.  5,  759.  There  was 
on  the  fide  of  the  mountain  a  ftrong 
town  of  the  faMe  namb,  Lxv*  21,  ic, 
tt  41.;  2S»4i. 

ISQJJlU-flE  T.  ExquiUdey  Mws  EfyuiiJ^ 
nut  Yel  Efquilhti^  one  of  the.fevec  bills 
of  Rome ;  whence  P»na  EJqmlinaf  Li  v. 
a*  II.  ttfributf  Plin.  x8,  3.  Ex^^vi- 
L IN  JE  AL 1 T £ Sy taYeno&s  birds,  which 
cams  to  derour  the  bodies  of  criminals^ 
who  were  commonly  executed  at  the 
Efqutline  gate,  Horat,  Epod*  5,  100*  j 
ITatit.  Aim,  a,  31. 

SfcaatnSiTEs,  a  natitfn  of  Scythia^  near 

'  the  Falux  Mstdtis,  Plin.  4,  it. 5  adj. 
EffidoKtiis. 

*iTf  a5tis,  a  drftri£Eof  Theflaiyi-jto. 

Cs(fLA,  a  tovhi  of  Latium^  tfortf/.  <)^. 
3>  »9>  6, 

'?TRURrA  Yel  Hetruna,  TuscaMT,  a 

'""country  of  Italy,  136.  j  adj.  Ihtrujcus  ; 

Inh.  Etrcsci  ct  Twsci,  FiKg,  Mn. 

lO)  499.   TI,  629*     Etrufca  acitt^  the 

.  Tufcan  army,  /i.  8,  503.  ctfita^  10, 

.    14S.     See  Tusci. 

■tUtiCEA,  'KEORofonr,  an  i/knd   to 

•the  raft  of  Bceotta,   335.;    adj»   Ev- 

m?u«<tliuVib!cus,  applied  nht  only 

to  Eubarsi  but  to  Cuttt^f  -founded  lry  a 

4 


caloDf  fnm  Evboa.  CgmmEdma§ 
the  verfes  of  the  Conaean  Stbjl,  Chni. 
.  Ffft,  4,  257.  RMf>n  EuUica,^VK)L 
of  Contx,  Firg,  An,  6,  41.  Batls- 
Aoir^r  cauteSf  the  rocks  of  Euboa,  i^. 
2 1,  260. 

EvcNvs,  TiDAaiy  a  river  of  ^tans, 
-  adj.  EptnhiMU 

ErtsrERiDcs,    a  people  of  Africa,  on 
.  the  fide,  of  the  Syttis  MaJQr>  Hmda, 
4>  171.  8c  198. 

EUG4NEI,  a  people  of  Italy,  neartbe 
head  nf  the  Hadrtatic,  driYea  back  to- 
wards the  Rheiian  Alps  by  tfacTrojaas 
and  Veneii,  Liv,  l»  i.  i  ^j*  £ajaw. 

EUMENIA,  acityofCaria,f£R.s,i9. 

EvoiiNSrMOS,  one  of  the  IJpari  iihodi, 
276. 

EUPATORlAveJ  .A%ii^3Sf,TcRCN- 
iKiHy  a  town  of  Pcntus,  5rra».  12, 
556*— Another  of  Paphlasonta,  imiix 
Amifus,  Piin,  6,  x. 

£UPHRAT£$,£orHRATis,orFsM, 
a  ceftcbrafted  riYer  of  Afia,  wfalch  nf « 
in  Armcma,  and  empties  it£bf  into  t:e 
Perfian  gulf,  615.  aon^aliy  orer^o*- 
'  ing  ita  banks,  •and  flertiiifing  the  ouii- 
try,  Ck.  T/at.  D,  ft,  130.  ibe  'waa^ij 
of  die  Rom.<fi  empire  on  the  »£; 
hence  Eufhrates  movef  keiinm,  i.  e.  (x 
Partbiaos,  Firg,  C.  1,  $99^  ikijt^ 
wi^imrmndisf  i.  e.  tJat  natisns  ihioii|3 
which  it  Ao}iit6  wete  fubdoed  b;  Au* 
.  gttftiis,  Mn*  &,  726.  G,  4,  560^  ftc. 

EvrIpds,  tbe  narrow  Arait  betveeo  Sc- 
otia and  Eubaa,  33^. 

EvauMus  V.  -son,  vel  Emromafmtff'- 
dnm,  a  town  of  Caiaa,  •X«v*  32,  33.  ^ 

33^,50- 
EURoPA,  Evitof  z,  one  of  the  dirtf 

freat  ditifions  9i  the  ancieoc  wMlif 
Piiia.  3,  I.;  Lncan*  3,  %75*  £m^ 
a/^ya/  Afi^  9rbUf  Virg.  vlio.  7,  s^^ 
4£ar(r/^  «rf  va  i^a  /^^m*  }•  «•  f'°" 
Italy  in  Eun^,  and  Troy  io  Afia,  i- 
&,  38^. ;  adj.  Eurofi^mgf  Nep.  fS,  ?• 
But  Dux  EnnfxBS  is  pat  for  ^(*^i 
the  fon  of  EorSpa,  Ow^.  Ma.  i,  13 

fivaarua,  a  town  of  MaoedMia  «a  tbc 
AyIus,  P/iir.  4,  to. 

Eor6tas,  VAaiLiPOTAUO^  the  mff 
which  runs  paft  Lacedseqioa,  Lin.  ]>i 
29.  p.  283. 

•EurOtos  v.  'OSf  a  rifor  of  Tbci&->i 
which  joined -the  Peneoa,  batiiiasftt>> 
pofed  qot  to  rncorpontc  with  it.  519* 

EuittM^DOK,  -Mm,  a  titer  of  Pttsp^T' 
tia,  5^9.  Lhf.  33^  41.  it  37,  t3* 

I.}!xiK\jiPon!us,  the  Black  ftf,  35'* 

• 

FABiilJ*' 
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FabXris,  Farta,  a  rivet  of  the  Sa- 

bines,  yirg.  Mn,  7,  715. 
tABRATERIA,      Falvatebra,    a 

tow/ipfthe  Volfci,  Cac.  Fam,  9,  24.. ; 

Infa.  Fahraterni,  Plio.  39  5^ 
FABRICIUS  PONS,   Pw/«  GiW«,  or 

Fentl  dl  quatro  cafii,  one  of  .the  bridges 

on  the  Tiber  at  Romei  Hprat.  Sat*  fl> 

T  A  c  B 1 1 H  a  ,  Sfdes  Diana, jk  fmall  plac^ 
in  the  north  of  Sicily,  St.  14,  260, 
called  alfo  Fcfcclina  Ttmpla  Diana ,  Lu- 
cil*  For  the  caufe  of  this  name  fttServ, 
inVirg,  Mn,  2,  117.  ;  Hygin*  26  ib 

^^SULi£  V, 'tf,  FissALB,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  Salluft,  Cat,  27. ;  Si/.  8,  478.  j 
adj.  Fafidanui'^  Inh.  FBtuLANZ,  Cif* 
AfifT.  24*  ' 

FALERIA,  Falls  RON  A,  a  town  of  PU 
ccnom^  Inh.  FALkaiSNSXs  vel  Fa* 
tartinjet,  Plin.  3,  13  f.  18. 

FALERII  ▼.  -ium^  Pal  art,  a  town  df 
Etruria,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Tiber ; 
Tnh.  Fa  LIS  CI,  f.  Fhahjd,  fald  to  be 
fprung  from  the  Athenians  or  Argives, 
TBws  3i  5.  called  ^^«i,  juft>  by  Virgil, 
becauie  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
'  them  thi  laws  of  heraldry,  or  the  -laws 
obferved    in   proclaiming  war,  *(jura 


Enkfffa  y.Fivt^ay  ^liii.  4*1 3.  Tagt. 
O.  46.  fiippofed  to  be  Finland*.        , 

FzRENTiNVM,  FcrenfinOf  a  to)Vn  of  the 
Herniciin  Laiiur^i  Inh.  Ff  rn/ini ,  ^^L 
^9  394-  Of  Ferentinatks,.  L/v.,99 
<2*  &  43.  near  which  Ferentinae  (fc* 
DfaJ  lucuSf  Liv.  I,  50,  52.  Ferentina 
a^ujf  51.  Ftrefitintfmtafut^ihitianxo^ 
or  that  iiream,  ih.  2,  33. 

Ferentum.vcI  F^refffifm.  F<)esn2A«  a 
town  of  Apulia,  i/or^/.  3,4,  15.  lob*' 
Ferbntani,  Liv.  t)f  16,-i  20. , 

FtROMAiCoEi  et  Lucittf  the  tei^ple 
ai\d  grore  of  the  goddefs  Feronia,  in 
the  dl(lri£t  of  Capcna  ( in  ,Qa^fitate,  fc. 
*grQ),LU*  33,  x6.  Virg.  ^11^7,  697* 
— 'Anftther  about  three  nul^  (rom 
Anxur  or  Terraciiu*  f^tfg.  JEn»  7, 
799.  with  a  facred  fountain  in  the 
gtove,  Horat,  Sau  1,5,  24> 

FESCENNIA,  .jorini  vel  ./va,  (Ca- 
LESS  or  CittM  Caflel/araf )  a  town  of 
Etruria,  near  Falerii,  Piin»  3>  5  & 
8*  where,  Serviu»faya»  nuptial  ioogs 
and  thofe  petulant  terfet  called  yitrfut 
Fefcenntni  vel  carmina  Ftfcennina,  wert 
firft  Invented,  ^ji.  7,.  695. 
FiBKENUt,  a  river  which  rant  into  the 
Liris,  and  through  Cicaro^s  farm  at 
Airpinum,  Cir.  Lejrg,  2,  i. 
FicAKA,  a  town  ofLatiumi  nearRotat, 
Lvv.  I,  33. 


f Alalia,)  and  (bme  other  fiipplemen;a     FICARIA,  SBRPENTfeRA,afmallifland 


to  their  twelve  tables,  S$rv>  in  fHrg, 
J£h,  7, 695.— FALiscvstff^r,  Liv. 
10,  12,  16.  yeHtt^  Falifrut,  a  kind  of 
fauf^ge  made  it  Falerii,  Martial.  4,  46. 
Falerii  was  famous  for  rich  pa(ture$ 
hence  Falifca  herba,  Otid.  Faft.  i,  84. 
gramen.  Id.  Pont.  4,  8,  41*  Falijca 
praftpet.  Cat.  R.  R.  4..&  14. 
i^ALE^NUS  agtr,  a  dlilrift  at  the  foot 
of  mount  MaSicus  in  Campania,  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  Liv.  22,  I4.  Mar- 
tial mentions  t  mont  Falermts,  12,  57. 
There  were  feveral  contiguous  hills, 
the  weft  part  of  which  was  called  Gaa-^ 


in  the  Sinus  Carajitanus  or  bay  of  Cag-. 
liari,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  SanjUnia,  Plin, 

3*  7- 
FICULEA  or  Ftculnea,  a  town  of  the 

Sabines  or  of  the  ancient  Latins,  Liv, 

1,  ^8«  beyoad  mons  Sacer.     The  way 
which  led  to  it  was  called  via  Ficulnm' 

^i,  afterwards  Nomentana,  Liv.  3,  52. 

Cicero  had  herea  vilIa,(FjipuLMXNSfe, 

fc.  prsdiuita,)  Att.  12,  34* 

FipENJE  V.  •£,  a  town  Qi  the  Sabines, 

Inh.  FiDkNATES,  JAfOn  i,  i4,&  27*; 

2,  19.5  4,  17,  St  21;.}  33,  34«  F«/?-. 
iiai  helium,  ib.  i»  I5« 


rut,  the  eaft  Mafsicus,  and  the  north     FIDENTIA,     Sergo^i-fanrDMinoj      a 


^alernus,¥\OT,  1,  15.  uMyi  Monte  Bar 
hara^  as  being  in  a  gteat  meaftire  barren. 
— — FALZRituM,  fc.  pradium,  a  villa 
in  that  diftria,  Gc.  Fkil,  13,  5. 

FAVENTIA,  FA1N2A,  a  town  of  Ro- 
mania in  the  Pope*t  territory;  Inh. 
Ftftrefffiffi,  plin.  t4, 15*  Martial,  2,74. 

FELTRIA,  Frltri,  a  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice  ;  Inh.  Feltrini. 

pENESTkLiAKa  gate  of  Rome,  Ovid, 
Faft.  6,  578. 


town  of  Gallia  Ci/padatiat  between 
pacnu  and  Placentia,  P^ell.  2,  28.  Inh. 
Fidenfini,  Plin.  3»  15  f-  A0« 

FIRMUM  V.  -fffffi,  Feb  Mo,  a  town  of 
Picenum,  CiV.  j^  8,  xi.^  yitll.  1, 
14.,  Inh.  Firman  I,  Plim-  7,  8.  their 
iea-port  was  CiUed  Ca9tex.i.um  Fir-* 
manoru^,^  ib.     . .     .   . 

FiscELf.vs,.iii9ii/£  dtila  StUlla,  a  hill  of 
the  Sabines,  SU.  8,  518.  .wheia  the 
Nar  rilcsy  Plin.  3*  12. 


FENNl  Tel  Fittm,   the    iohabiuats  of    JiAttiNXA/orrf,  Porta  QSil^voto, 

^  3  D  i  one 
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of  the  gttet  of  Ronei  oponing  to 
Che  914  FUmmap  which  led  (o  Arimip 
Buniy  1S3. 
FLANATiCUSj(«M,  the  gulf  of  Car- 
v%uo$  t  bty  of  Liborma,  named  from 
the  people,-^laaites»  PJiii.  3,  19,  Se 

*  »i.  \ 

FlAviKA,  a  town  of  Ktniria,  nejr  So- 
tMlSttf  StL  8|  4Qft.  hence  Flavinia 
ARVAy  Utrg^  JEn.  7,  696, 

FLEVUS  ^.  •>im»  the  right  branch  of 
the  Rhme,  which  at  its  mouth  fpread 
out  into  a  large  lake,  called  FLEVO, 
DOwZUIDER-ZEE,  or  the  Zvider 
SB  A,  MtU  3,  2. ;  Pl'in.  4,  f  5  f.  19.  \ 
^aat,  Ann,,  a,  6  the  river  was  again 
contraQed'  before  it  joined  the  ocean, 
and  got  the  name  of  HELIUM,  P/fn. 
i^.  which  may  be  ft'ill  recognifed  in 
Ul X b.-^" a  fof trefs  boilt  here  wai  called 
FLEVUM  Frisiorum,  Tadt,  Ann* 

FLORENTIA,  Florckcz,  the  capital 
€if  Tttfcany,  on  the  Arno;  Inh.  F Lo- 
rn ENiriNi,  F/ffi.  3>  S  f*  ^<)  Taiit,  Antt^ 

F0M6  Sol  It,  a  fountain  in  Cyrenaica,  To 
J        caHed  from  its  fhifting  its  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  with  the  motion  of  the 
*fun,  Blin.  »,  103. 

FORMIiC  IP.  -id,  a  msritlme  ^own  of 
JUatium,  forty  fttdia  foath-eail  of  Ca- 
j^ra,  Liv.  8,  14. ;  38,  36.  anciently  the 
abode  of  the  LafingKnei^  P*  454*  cele- 
brated tisx  lit  wine,  fvbmm  Form i  a- 
»>UM»)  Horat,  Od,  }f  20,  IT.  called 
Mamurrarum  urbSy  Hortt.  Sat.  i,  5, 
37.  from  an  opulent  family  of  that 
place,  Ftm.  3d,  6.  Near  this  was  a 
villa  of  Cicero^t,  (FormiAkxtm,)  Ge* 
Fam.  II,  27,  tt  16,  10.  where  be  was 
aflaHmated,  p.  14S. 
FORMIO,  Ri«ANo,  a  river  of  Iftria, 
the  ancient  boundary  or' Italy  to  the 
^  caft,  FUn,  3,    x8  f.   S2.    which  was 

afierwards  extended  t6  the  river  AriU, 
ib.  \Qit  23. 
FORTUNATiE  INSULiE,  the  Ca- 
"      WARY  iflands,  683.  Fhn,  6,  31,  &  32. 
^FORt/LI,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  F^rg. 

JEn.  7,  714. 
.FORUM  APPII,  R  town  of  the  Vol  fci, 
on  the  Via  ArrxA,  Ck.  Att,  i ,  10. ) 
Inh.  FoROArrii,  Flirt*  3.  5  f,  9m  — 
F^rtm  ALLIENI,  Fertara,  Tacit* 
Hifi.  3,  6.— ForMR  AURELIl  vel  Aw 
refium,  MontaltOj  a  town  of  Etrti- 
ria,  Ck.  Cat.  r,  t).^^Forum CLAVDil, 
Oriolo,  alfo  in  Etruria. -— l^onvm 
CORNAUUM  vel  CorW/i,  Imola, 


in  Romania,  the  Pope*s  temtary,  (%• 
Fam.  12,  $.;  hence  ForocertuBe^*itrf 
Pitn.  3, 16.— For«»DoMiTil,f  R«H- 
T I  c N  AN  or  Frontign'oCf  in  LaD|>iekc 
^-Forum  FLAMINil,  San  Giavak* 
Ke  in   Umbria;  Inh.  FoRo-rLAMi- 
NivNtRt,  PHb.  3,  i4.«-Fcr«aiGAL- 
LORUM,   CAstzl  Franco,  htU 
territory  of  Bologna,  Cic.  Fam,  10,  30. 
— F<r*ai  JUUl,    Frejvs^  in  Pro- 
vence, Oc,  Fam.  to,  17.  called  F9'9- 
Ju/iepJSam  colonia^  Tacic  Agric.  4.  Alfo, 
FRitfil,  in  the  territory  <ili  Vciace, 
called  FoRAjuLiBNSis  ciTiTAs,Gr. 
Fam.    12,    r6 — F^rum    VOCONII, 
Cons  A  RON  I   between  Marfeilks  and 
Antibes,  Gu  Fam.   ro,  17.— Varknu 
other  places  were  called  FORA,Burlac 
towns  or  boroughs,  SaUitfi.  Jug.  47. 
v^iere  the  Rooun  prsecort  or  goveraors 
of  provinces  held  courts  of  joftkc,  (fi- 
rum  vel  cvtoentum  agthaat,)   CIc*  Verr. 
4»  48. ;  S'  "•  Vaiin.  5.  Fam.  3,  6,& 
8.  Att.  5,  21.  hence  thofe  towns  wee 
called  CONVENTUS,  as  well  as  Fe- 
RA,  Cic.  Verr.  2,  20.  Ligar.  8*   Tbni 
Spain  was  divided  into  fo  many  towos, 
where  thefc  judicial  meetings  (Jvi£d 
Con  VI  NT  us)  were  held,  P/«.  3, 1 1 
3.  {o  Oaf.  Gv.  B.  3,  21,  &  32.  aa' 
all  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  go  Cs  a 
certain  city  to  get  juftice,  were  U\i  ta 
be  of  fach  and  fuch  a  cM^tntMi  \  tins, 
Ctlticif  ^ui  Lufitamam  attingunty  'HUp*' 
Henjii  eom/entus ;  TurJuiif  jurt  Ctrdt- 
bam  petunty  Plin.  ib. 
FOSI«  a  people  of  Germany,  near  tbe 
mouth   of  the   Elbe,  Tacit.   G.    36. 
thought  to  be  the  SaxSnzs  of  Ptok- 

«ny»  P-  5^7*      ^ 
FOSSA  V.  .^,  the  ftraits  of  Bon  try 
CIO,    between  'Corfica    and  Sariioh, 
alio  called  TAPHROS,  P/rt.  3,  6  f* 

FOSSA  DRUST  vel  Drvfana^  a  cjmI 

»«ur  by  Drufus  lirom  the  Rhine,  bd©* 

the  fejparaiioiT  of  the  Wahal,  to  tU 

i  lifet,  for  eight  miles,  7Wrr.  fl^>  S' 
23.  &tf/.  Claud .  u  See  p.  535. 

JFOSSA  MARIANA,  r  canal  coC  b; 
Marlusy  in  his  war  with  the  Cimbri, 
from  the  eaft  branch  of  the  Rhaoe 
to  Marfeilles^  now  called  t^ALipNi 
'  Mtl\  2,  5.  J  Strab^  4,  183.  Pliny 
calls  this  work  Foss.%  Mar  11,  \^^^ 
5.  as  if  there  had  been  more  cotsikM 
one,  as  Suetonius  calls  the  caoai  o> 
Druftts* 

FREGELLiS,  Cap^ano,  a  town  of 
the  Volfci  iii  Laciam.oo  the  Ui^H 

'  XJ9. 
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»7>   >0,  26,  &27.     Fregetiantit  ager, 

Cic.  Fam.    13,  76.     ^r*  FnrtlUna, 

!->▼•  Q.  18. 
FRENTO,   FoRToiii,    t  river  of  the 

Frintani,  whence  their  oanae,  158. 

and  that  of  the  country,  Regio  Frk)N- 

.  TAKA,  Plin,  3,  1 1. 5  X^iv,  9,  45. 
FRE  riTM,  put,  by  way  of  eminence,  for 

FiBTVM  SxccLUM,   the  Stiaits 
^  OF  Mesiina»  C^.  ^-  Civ.  i,  29  j 

pc.  -/f«.  »,   1.5    FZsr.   I,   26  txtr. 

hence  called  Fa it^hse  Mark,  CJc. 

Att,  to,  7. 
FRiSlIy.FniioNs,  (he  people  of  Frief- 

land,  TmU,  Ai*n.  i,  60.4  £/i/f.  4,  15. 

9e  72.    dWided  into   Mi^jotas  W 

MijfOREs,  /J.  G.  34 
FkusTko,  frufihne  or  Trofimnt^  a  town 

of  the  Volfci,  Juiitiml.  3,  223.  Inh. 

FrusInAtes,    £w.  10,  I.J  Fundmt 

Frui'iaas,  Cic.  A tt  11,  4,  &  13. 
FyciNos  Lacui,  Lap)  </i  Cblano,  • 

lakejn  the  country  of  the  Marfi^  1 58. 
FtftoiN UM  V.  -i#«r,  V.    itf,  FoLiCNOy 

a  town  of  Umbria,  Sil.  8,  46a.  Inh. 

^FWLOINATES,  P;?«.  3,   14  f.  19    fing. 

FulgTnas,  QV. 

FUNDI,  Fond  I,  a  town  on  the  Via 
^l>pia»  near  Cajeta,  Hertit.  Sat.  i,  5, 
34* ;  Inh.  FawDANi,  Zit/.  8,  14,  Sc 

A9-i     38,     36.        FuKDANUt    ACER, 

Gckull,  2,  25.'  et  Lacus,  P^ii.  3, 
5.  iMm/ri  Fundatn,  Tacit.  Ann.  4, 
59- 


CABELLUS,  itf  StccHiA,  a  rWer 
funning  into  the  Po,  on  the  foutli, 
oppofifie  to'the  Miocius.on  the  nort)i, 
Plin.  3,   16. 

G  ABIl,  now  extinct,  a  town  of  L^ftium, 
X.;v.  I,  53.  CaHria  urh,  Ovid.  Fad. 
2,  709.;  inh.'CABJNx,  Liv,  6,  21, 
Gabina  via,  the  wry  which  led  (% 
it,  3,6.  Gabinus  ciNCTus,  a  par- 
ticular manner^ of  tucking  up  and  ^ird- 
log  roand  the  tog',  L  v.  5,  46  j  S,  9. 5 
10,  7.  ;  ^rj.  j^n.  7,  612.  ^ahina 
yunon'ii  arvOf  the  teriiiory  of  CAbii, 
where  Juno  wa&  worihipped,  ii   682. 

CADES,  -wfff,  vel  Gadis,  '  15,  Cadiz, 
an  ifland  ^d  town  of  Spain  at  the  mouth 
of  the  B«t  s" "P/m.  4,  i^  f.  37.  called 
rrwof^f  hyTibracc,  ^J.  2,  2,  n.  and 
Terrarumffut,  Sil.  17,  642.  Sefit  eubU 
ii^,  becaufc  the  Tun  was  ther^  fuppofed 
to  fo  to  bed,  Stat.  hilv.  3,  1,  1^3. 
wheie  wa^  a  temple  of  Ijferculss,  tiv. 


loh.  OADtTAHIf  £iv.  28,    iS~*37* 

OaOITANA  PROVINCIA,L»Cr.  28,  1. 

G^TUUA,  632,  the  country  of  the 
Gatvlt,    the    firft   inhabUanti   of 

>      Africa,  Sallufi,  Jug.  1 8.  j  Fhn,  5, 4.  t^- 
Catulut  et  Gatttlhtu, 

GALATIA,  vel  Galkgraclt^  a  <Ottntiy 
of  ^fia  Minor,  59,^.;  Pttn.  51  31  f* 
42.;  Inh  GalXtjk,  Gc.Att.  6,  5..1 
•'^^Q-  79  540'S  sidj.  Galatxcvi* 
(M,  2,  99,8.  LWy  almoft  always  calli 
the  country  Gallocrjecia,  and  the 
inhabiunts  GallogrjbCI,  38,  is 
40. 

GALgSUS,  Galeso,  a  riTer  near  Ta« 
renum,  167. 

GALLIA,  Gavl  or  France,  534* 
divided  into  TransalyIna,  or  Ul* 
TERioR,  oorthof  the  Alps,  andCis* 
ALPiNA  or  CiTERiOR,  B  part  of 
Modern  Italy.  GaClia  TRAnrsAt- 
piNA  was  alfo  called  Comata,  from 
the  people  wearing  their  hair  long ;  and 
the  fiuthern  part  of  it  Narbonensis, 
from.NARBO,  now  Narbonnb,  iia 
capital:  alfo  Braccata,  from  the' 
ttfe  of  troufers  or  breeches,  Ft»t,  3,  4, 
fee  f,  542  Exclafive  of  Frovtmeia  Rgm 
mana,  or  Narbonenfis,  Tranfalptne  Oaul 
was  divided  into  three  parrs,  Belo  ica, 
CELTicA,aad  AquiTANiA.-^GAL. 
LI  A  CISALPIKA,  or  Cittrhr^  wu  di. 
vided  intoTRAKsrADANA  and  Cti* 
PADAKA,  by  the  Fadut  or  Po  tunning 
through  it ;  both  of  them,  in  latter 
times,  called  Tocata,  from  the  iofaa'* 
bitants  having  obtaio^  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens,  and.  Of  confequenee^ 
permifliob  to  w^r  the  Roman  r0jf«.—* 
— The  Gauls  (GallI)  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  GalatA,  and  by  them- 
felves  Celt  A;  adj.   Gall  1  cut  et 

'  GALLiCANtis /GALLICUS  A. 

O  CR,  properly  denoted  the  territory  be* 
tween  Pic^ium  and  Arimlnum,  whence 
the  Gain  SenZnes  were  expelled,  and 
which  was  divided  among  Roman  citi. 


Thi 


\. 


ttm^  Liv,  23,  14.  i'39i  44*  inus 
Cicero  is  to  be  underftood  when  he 
3 Dins  Ager  GaUleut  et  ficenuif  .Cat.  b* 
and  fo  Caefar,  when  he  ]otns  GaliiM  ef 
Fianum^  B.  C*.  1,  29.  That  traa  0/ 
country  is  called  Gallic  a  Pbovim. 
'ciA,  Suet.  Claud.  24.— -A  war 
a^alnfl  the  Gaals  was  called  by  rhe 
Rottjans  GallIcvs  TuMutruri 
Z/v.  7,  9,  &  ir,  ftc,  as  being  more 
f!)rihida1>le  than  that  agalnft  eny  other 
nation,  Ok.FJAI,^^  ■• 

3  D  3  OALLI. 
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CALLINARlAjtW,  a  *ood  m  Cam- 
paola^  between  the  muuths  of  the  VoU 
turnus  and  Licernus,  149.  a  fr^queac 
xcceptacle    for   ro(>bcrsy    yuvewh   3, 

G'ALLXTS,  a  Hver  in  Phrygta,  wfienee 

jthe  priefts  of  Cyl»ele  are  laid  to  have 

beea  oained  Calli,  becau(e>   when 

!tbeydrapkof  it^  they  became  furioo$| 

Cvid,  Ffijt.  4^  361. 

GANGES,  -tfa  .m.  Ganges,  a  ^ery 

large  river  of  India,  658.  faid  by  La- 

.<^n  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  rbe 

cooquefti    of  Alexander  J    and    whiit 

feemt  ftrange^  to  be  the  only  river  that 

'runs  ea'il,    3,    230.    called    TepUiutf 

Ovid.   lb.    13S.  Jpatiant  fiumng  /at9, 

Trift.  5,  3,  Z'y-^Terra  Cangetis^  'X^s^ 

India,  ld.Anor,  i,  2^  47,  Gangetka 

tfgrisi  an  Indian  tiger,  Met,   6^  ^36. 

Qan'getkut  Sinus ^  the  bay  of  Bengal.— 

Gang  ARID  A,  a  people  liung  n^rthe 

Ganges,  Curt,    9,    2.  Virg.  G»  3,  27. 

But  Valerius  FUccui  makes  the  Qan- 

'  gat'ida^z  people  of  Scythia,  6,  67. 

C4ARAMANTZS,  -ttmj  Hng.  GaranaSf 
mantis^  a  fxroplc  of  Libya,  PRn.  ^^  5." 
iP^'^^.  Eel.  S,  44,  >ti».  6,  795.    LucM. 

**4»^79^f  ^'^*  l>>  iSi.  adj.  Garaman- 
t'ifuSf  Sil.  I,  141.  Garamantu  (-Tdis) 
vypt^Aq,  Virg.  i£n.  4^  148* 

Gakganus^  Sc  A^Tgzlo,  a  mountain 
_  0/  Apulia,  .  which  projects  into  the 
.  Hadriacic,  159.  Ga^ganijafygis  egri^ 
,  the  country  around,   ^Irg.  JEn,   1 1, 

247- 

C ARGXR A,  'Ortf Iff,'  a  town  ofMyfia, 

Bdacrok.  Sat,    $,  20.    at   the  foot  of 

'  jnoant  Gasgakus,  plur.  -tf,  -oruvif 

.  Plin.  C,  30*  which  projects  into  die 

bay  otAdramyttium,  Strah.   13,606. 

..The  <^i)  round  Ga«g^rawas  of  amazing 

^  ftrtility,  Virg,  p.  J,  I02>}  (7vuf.  ^/. 

.v4m.  I,  56. 

CARGETTUS,  ayillagcof  Attiea,  the 

birth-place  of  Epicurus,  301.  whence 

he  Is  called.GAKGSTT  1  us,  Cw.  F(tm» 

15»  16. 

OARUMNA,    Garonke,    a  ilver'of 

Gauly  whjck  divided  Aquitania  from 

Celtic*,  Mii'^2j,  *• 

Gaugamlla,  a  yilljge  near  Arbela»  to 

the  ead  of* the.  Tigris,  where  A^lexander 

comp'ctcly  Tanqul/he^  Darius,  Stra^. 

2,  79«  '1 16.  ^.  Car?.  4,  9, 
GAURUS,  a  mountain  of  Campania  near 

Curoae,  Lucan.  2,  667,  noted  for  pro- 
.   dttcirig  vines.  ^f7.  12^160.;  Stat*  Silv. 

3,  5»  99.  Mons  Gaw^nuif  Id.  Tl^eb. 
-   h  545- 


GAZA,  a  city  of  Paleftiae,  630* 
OEBENNA.     See  Ctktnna. 
OSDROSIA,  an  eztealive  country  boi« 

deriiig  on  India ;  Inh.  G  s  d aos  1 »  J^fin. 

6,  26,  k  23. 
GclSni^  a  peonle  eif  Sarmatfa  or  Scy- 

thta,  north  of  the  PAi  JSiLt^ta  and 

Cafpian  fea,  mi)io  had  colours  in^aiccd 

on  their  ikin,  yirg.  G*  2,  115.  |  Ci^-> 

San»  m  Rufin*  x,  31$. 
GBLA,  a  city  in  the  Ibuth  of  SicSly^oo  a 

river  of  the  iiuiie  name^  26).    fnh. 

Gelmfit;  adj.   GtiQi  cAMri,  Fiy;^. 

^n,  3,  701. 
G£MONIiE,   fc.   S:MUy    a    pfaee  m 

Rome  where  the  dead  bodies  of  crimi- 
nals were  thrown,  *Tacit,BiJt*  3,  74.; 

Suet.  Tib,  53,  ft  6t. 
Gftl^XBUM,  Orleans,  a  city  on  the 

Loire.     See  CenShttm, 
GENAUtfl  vel  -nei^  a  fierce  people  ef 

RhiKia,  HarAt,  Od.  4,  14,  to. 
CENfiVA,  GtNEVA,  the  laft  town  ef 

the  ^9br($get  on  the  north,  nvxt  to  the 

Heivetii,   on  the  I^cus  LtmAaa^    or 

Lake  of  Geneva,  54S. 
GENUA,  Ge^Ioa,    a  city  of  Ligvriiy 

J3S.  Lio.  :ii,  32  \  2S,  46  \  }o»  1. 
GpkCsus,  Se 51  no,  a  river  of  Macedo> 
'  nia,  running  into  the  Hadriatic,  to  the 

north  bf  ApoUbnia,  Lucan,  5,  462. 
GERAE^TUS^  a  port  of  Eebtea,  Xiv. 

GERGOVfA,  a  town  of  the  BoU,  CJ^^ 

B*  (?•  7,  9. 
GER^ANIA,     GsEMAHT,     «    Ivge 

country  of  Europe,  5 $4.  Inh.    Gaa* 

.MANX.     Thofe  Germana    who    had 
'  eroded  'the  Rhine,   and,  havfti;  nude 

conquefts,  flfttled  in  Gaul,  were  calH 

GEEMAlflClsaMEKANI,  C^  J!.C. 

9  6,  2.  and  the  others,  TaANsaax- 
^ANi,  Gr/..9.<?.  4,  16.;  ^  5,  2.; 
et  6|  5*     That  part  c^  Germany  aev 

called 


\  the  fources  of  the  Rhine 
GfRMANiA  Superior,  tJpper  Ger- 
many ;  and  below,  to  the  Bridlh  or 
German  ocean.  Germ  a  via  lyrt- 
« toa,  Lower  Germany ;  Dh,  53,  Tt.{ 
Taat.  AnnaL  3,  41,  &4,  73.9  SmiU 
Vit  7  J  D-jm.  6t  Germany  Pn>per»  or 
tranjrkenanat  waa  alfo  c^Ded  M a  cir  a, 
to  diiHnguifli  it  from  that  on  the  weil 

.  fide  of  the  R  hi  lie,  which' «^  compva- 
tively  but  of  ffflill  ettenc,  and  a  cm- 
fiderablepartofTlBARlAaA,or  Bar- 
bar  i  cvm,  tcjcltam^  as  beiflg  more  on* 
civili.fed,  £i/tr0p,  7,  5  J  yo^jfc  m^its 
Pr»h),  IV  Adj.  G E R m X N US cc  G ER- 
KlANICUS,  which  laft  was  aflomed 
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M  a  fisrMfr.e  by  fererai  of  the  empe- 
rors>  and  deCervedly  conferred  on  Dm- 
fus,  tho  nephew  of  Tiberius,  on  account 
of  his  «^oriet«  The  foUilert  of  Ihe 
army' which  ferved  in  "Germanyy  were 
called  Mil^es  Gxemakiciani,  Sues, 
^tb,  3  5«^  ayd  the  army  ttfelf  fometimet 
ejperdtus  GtaMANXciAKVs,  fnfteadof 
OsKMAificvs,5tfff.  (7/ib.  %.\  Vefp.S, 
Gemumca  KaUnJa,  the  firft  day  of 
September,  Martial.  9,  1,  4.  which 
month  Domitian  called  Gtrmanieus, 
from  bit  aflumed  furnaoney  Sua.  i^. 

CsssokTAcuM  Btnonk^  Bouloonei  in 
Picardy. 

Ci.TJRf  awarlikt  people  of  Povtvs, 
or  the  lower  part  of  M<efia,  toward*  che 
moQth  of  the  Danube,  353.  often  men- 
tioned by  Orid,  fii»g.  Cetes^  Lucan.  2, 
54y  ec  3,  95.  adj.  Getxcus,  often  put 
^r  TAradut ;  tbui  Gtticum  fUSfrum,  vel 
Gttka  lyra^  the  lyie  of  Orpheas,  Stai, 
&Iv.  2,  a»  61,  f/  3,  I)  17.  Geticaarvaf 
the  country  of  the  Geta,  Virg.  /En.  3^ 

Cjimoxs,  a  rirer  of  Perfia,'7f^«//.  4,  i, 

141. 
CLANUM,  St.  Rvmi,  in  Provence. 
CLAUCUS  S1NUS,GuLr  op  Macri, 

in  Caria ;  alfo  a  river  of  Colchi&  falling 

into  the  Pbafis. 
OLESSARIA.     SccELECTa^«8. 
GLO  TT  A ,  the  river  and  frith  of  C  l  v  b  e, 

in  Scotland. 
GOMPHf,  a  city  of  TheiTaly,  towards 
.  thefprings  of  the  Peneus,  322.  Inh. 

GoitfPHElVSES.' 

GONNl  vel  GoNNus,  a  town  of  Thef- 
faly,  in  the  entrance  to  the  vale  of 
Tempe,  Liv,  36,  lO.  $  4'^).54< 
CORDTi^l  ve)  CardMcha'tm^nttSf  moon- 
*  tains  in  Armenia,  where  the  river  'Y'l- 
gris  rifes,  foppofed  to  be  znoant  A  a  a- 
RAT,  mentioned  in  Gertjif. 
GORD|UM,  a  village  in  the  north  of 
Fkrynm  Magna,  p.  592.     Jtrftin.  fi, 
7.;  Curt.  5, 1,  16.  ^  Lrv,  3S,  18. 
GORTi'NA,  a  principal  city  of  Crete, 
'    319-  Nee  Eoit  pejorfagiitisy  not  mUriok 
to  the  Parthians  in  fhootingarrowi  with 
deiierity,  Lucan.  3*  186.  whence  G«r- 
fynia/ficulay  Cfctan  arrows,  Vtrg.  Mn 
11,  773*  Arund'i  Gortymt^  -idil,  hu' 
can.  7,  214.  inh,  GoarvNli,  /Tr/. 

•42,  Q. 

GRi£CfA,Ga reel, properly  reftrtAed 
to  the  country  between  the  ifthmos  of 
Corinth  and  ThefTaly^'  hence  calleii* 
GRi£UA  PROPRIA',  now  LdfA* 


9tA;  hut  in  a  wider  fenfe,  coqiprc* 
hcoding,    befidet  that,    PelppooncliiSy 
Epire,  TheflVly,  and  Macedonia,  279. 
The  fcuth  part  of  luly  was  alfo  called 
Magna    Gpacia,  i2i.    hald  nan^ 
tellui  GraeiS  majw  irat.  Ovid.  Faft.  4, 
64.;~lnh.  GKMCli    fing    Gejk. 
coset^rr^TM,  Liv.  21,   S7>     Oimio. 
GracSlnt^  uied   by   way  of  contempt, 
Graculut  efuritns,^  in  f§tium,ju^nMy  iSUp 
Juvenal.  3,  78.     The  name  of  Grnkt 
does  not  occur  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  whg 
ufe,  inftead  of  it,  Acnivt,  Aaclvi, 
Danatf  Grmi^  Grajmginaj   ice.     The 
Greeks  called  themfelvea  HallEnis, 
and  their  country,   Hellas,  -JSi/m. 
The  Greeks,  as  being  more  civilised, 
called  the  inhabitdnts  of  all  other  coun- 
tries,   Barbarians }    which    ditUnftloa 
was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Homtr, 
Strah,  8,  370.  fee  p.  588.     It  o^bn 
occurs  afterwards,  atnd  even  in  Roman 
writers;  thus  Hminut  levitate  GrM:ip 
irudeHtate  bariari^    Cic.    Flacc.    1  z. 
Graeia   barbarigt    Unto    collifa  duelloy 
Greece  engaged  in  or  tveakened  by  a 
tedious  uar  with  a  barbarous  nation, 
i.  e.  with  the  Phrygians  or  Trojans, 
Herat.  Ep.  1,  2,   7.     The  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  Cicerfr,  were  much  degene- 
rated from  their  anceftors ;  VttereGne" 
cid  Jigni  perpauci  funt  GRiSCI;  /al~ 
Jacet  funt  et  /eves^  tt  d'lututnd  ftrv'UMte 
ad  mmam  ajjintatignem  erudUl\    tmtift 
mas  pecunia  norutif,  et  cmma  peeumge 
caufa  faciunt,  Ctc.  ad  (^Fratr.   1,  i» 
Livy  fays  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  Sunt 
levijjima  kcmmum  'genera^    et   fertriluti 
nata,    36,   17.  anil  of  the   nation  in 
general,  Gens  lingua  magisji*ettua  quam 
Jaflisy  8,  22.     Tbt  Graca  eallidUat  U 
paiticularly   mentioned,  42,  47*     He 
however  extolls  the  learning    of   the 
'  Greeks,  (/vnt  omnium  erinEtij^mi),  39, 

8.  in  which  the  Roman  Youih,  in  the 
time  of  Livy,  were  carefully  inlhu^ed, 

9,  36 — adj.  GR/ECUS  ;  Gracd  vxe 
leqbif  Ovid-  Tiift.  3,  12,  39.  vel 
Grace t  Cic.  V err.  4,  147.  So  Gr^eci 
legere^  Cic.  de  Orat.  i,  155.  Ne/cire 
Cic.  Place.  10.  Scnbtre,  Id.  Off.  3, 
ii^.^Grjeco  more  bibeee,  t(> 
pour  out  libations  to  the  gods,  and  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  fViends  at  an  en* 
tertainment  (S^um  meritm  cyatbis  It* 
bantf  fahttofltes  prima  deof,  deinde  amien 
jkos  mminatim).  A^con.  in  Cic^Verr. 
.1,  66*  c.  26.     Tttfc.   t,  96.  c.  40*' 

GaACA^f  MracAHi)  ut*  fr^ffenti 
3  D  4  pecuniae 
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.ftfmHi  topurchafe  for  ready  mos^^ 

.  M  the  Greeks  were  not  to  be  trufted. 
Phut,  Afin*  ly  3,  4.7.  Gr^ca  facrm^ 
the  myfierie«  of  Ceiesy  Cie»  yitrr^/^y  51. 
Fejhis,  Gt  ACA  VIA,  Ge,  Fsm.  7,  x, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  vis  Ner^ 
tuJaneai  (eep,j$j,  Gcjeca  Fo&sa, 
a  place  in  Campania,  Liv.  iS,  46- — 
AdGritcjti  calendax  filvtrt^  U  e.  nun-' 
fnam^  becaufe  the  Greek*  had  no  ca- 
lends.   Suet,  Aug.    87*— Gm/ECULA 

•  .  CAUTio,  an  oblit^ation  oot  to  be  relied 
on  ;  or,  as  fome  think,  written  in  Greeks 
CU.  Fdm.  7,  i2.  in  aiiuiion  to  Id.  1  j* 
ic.  Ga JVC uL A  coKCio,  a  Grecian 
a&mbly,  fo  called  by  way  of  contempt, 
Csc«  JF/tfcc.  lo.  Hcgttium  ineptum  tt 
CraemJum,  Cic*  Tufc.  i»  35*  GracidM 
V1V/S9  Colamell.  3>,  a>  a4.-*-GBiBCA- 
nieA  Toe  Ay  like' that  of  the  Greeks, 
Sutt,  Dom.  4. 9  adv.  Gracnmc}^  Var. 

■  L.  L.  8,  50«-- Gragxbnsc  mabe, 
that  part  of  the  £gean  fea  which 
toacheaon  Greece,  P/r«.  4,  11  f.  18. 
rx'fr.-^GRAivs,  ufed  chiefly  by  the 
poetfj  thu^  GraUe  ur^esf  Virg.  >£n. 
3,  295.  Gralks  fnwof  the  Greek  l«n- 
guage,  Ovid,  Fafl,  4*  6f  •  Graium  arma^ 
the  annt  of  the  Greeks,  ih,  4,  zi8. 
CraUufaltMi  vel  G^ala  Aipa^  that  part 
of  the  Alps  over  which  Herculea  was 
fuppofed  to  have  paflkri,  Nep,  22,  3* 
Slwd  nofiri  c^lum,  Graji  fmhibent 
^etkeraf  €ic.  Nat.  D.  2,  36.  SoGra- 
JUGENA9  m.  a  Grecian,  iS.  tt  Virg, 
<i£ff*  3«  550.  Grajugente .  reges,  Stat* 
Theh*  6f  21  s.^^AjJu€tu9  Crtecafi,  ac- 
cullonoed  kq  the  ioh  diverijons  or  «ax- 

'ttrious  ipanners  of^ihc  Greeks,  Horat, 
Sat,  «,  2,  .11. 
CRAMP] US  MONS,  theGaAMPiAN 
MOPNTAIKS,  in  Scotland, Tacit. Agric, 

Ga  ANic vs,  OusvoLA,  a  river  of  Myfia, 

587.    Curt,  3,  I. 

GKAViSCiC  vel  .«,'  Ermfi  de  S^nt 
Augufiinoy  a  maritime  town  of  iEtruria, 
/»fv,  4.0,  29.  <f  41,  16,  called  intern^ 
ptfl^Bf  unhealthful,  on  accoiint  of  iis 
bad  air,  Virg.  Mn,  10,  184.$  adjt 
GaAvncANus. 

CRUDU,  dependents  of  the  JV^^rvii',  fup- 
pofed  to  have  lived  near  Tournay  or 
firui^es,  in  Flanders,  CaJ.  5,  38. 

CRYNIUM  V.  >ii2,  a  town  of  ^'Eolia, 
where  was  a  teniple  and  ancient  oracle 
9f  ApoUo,  Struh*  1 5,  6z2.  whence  he 
IS  called   GaTN;EUs  Apollo,  yirg. 


naned  ntm  a  gjovc  vbk  \Mmn^^K% 
c«Ued  Grytueum  s^bhts,  when  ks  vai 
worshipped,  ih,  tt  Ed.  6,  72*  ' 

GR.UMENTUM,  Abmehto,  a  ia- 
land  tpwnof  Lucania,  Liv.  23, 37*  tf 
27,41. 

GVARAS,  et  Gyar«,  ▼.  ^f,  Hraw,  oat 
of  the  Cycffdes,  337' 

GYMNiE,  atowoof  Cokhia,  Xpn^Asb. 
Wff«^.  4. 

GYMKGSOPHISTiS,  philofephenef 
India,  fo  called,  bcc«ofe  they  went  as- 
ked, PJin,  7,  2. 

GYNQES,  ZiiKOBir,  a  river  of  Af- 
fyria,  602. 

GYTHIUM,  Colo-Kythia,  ihepoct 
of  Sparta,  284. 


H 


Hadbxa.  '  SceApafA. 

Hadrt  anop6li$,  ADBfovoyiE,aQCj 
of  Thrace. 

Hil&MOKI  A  vd  jSmonLa^  a  pocckasoK 
of  Thessalyj  whence  HjbsiSnics 
vel  i^MSNioif  Theflalian,  31a— 
Hamonius  hens,  Achilles,  Ovid,  At. 
2*  9,  7.  Met,  12,  Si.fMT,  AduUs 
when  a  boy,  F::ft,  5,  400.  tar,  li 
Aft.  I,  682.  iUnaanmt  ju^ftm^  yStUt 
Met.  7,  132.  Areut  /icaiMJi,  <•<• 
SttgirturiaSf  a  fign  of  the  ZodiK,  ilftf* 
2,  8].  H^emoniee erteSf  nagic  attfA^* 
Am,2tg^,    See  iEaioNiA* 

H^MUS  veiw£0iBS,  BisfNtB»a6|t 
ridge  of  high  mountains  m  Thrace,  344') 
Inh.  HJKMIM0NTANI9  Rtfin,  9* 

HALES  vel  Be/esp  -hit,  m.  Halsnti, 
a  river  of  Lucania,  Gc.  Fern,  7,  i^> 
Att,  16,  7.' 

HALESA  vel  Halafa^  a  tows  of  Sidlr* 
Ge,  Vtrr*  2,  7. ;  Inh.  HaUsJtii  ^ 
^^JM  civitat^  Id.  FaflB*  1 3,  32. 

HALENTUM  V.  -nw.  v.  Hskttium^  > 
town  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  Ok.  Ycrt, 
^,23.  whence  Haltatiua  vd  BMuttiM 
crvitaif  ib.  3,  43. 

HALlACMONr,  .^iSacBMif  -^ttSftt^i 
river  ieparating  Macedonia  fxomThtf* 
faly,  C^J*  B.  C.  3,  36.  Flia,  3I,  1. 

HALIAR  riTS,  a  town  of  Beeotia,  jo;. 
near  which  Lyfander  was  flain,  Iftf-  V 
deftroyed  by  the  Romans,  Liv.  4X1  ^y  i 
Inh.  Haliartii,  Lrv,  42,  44' 

HALICARNASSUS,    BoOROVir,  the 

.  chief  town  of  Caria,  589.  Liv.  a7i  i°* 
«r  i6.i  Inh.  HALZCARitASSfys"» 
i^i*'  33»20  ;  adj.  HAtxMRJ<AStiv>» 


^0. 4«  345.    :>exvius  fays  he  was  thus        •r«i,  v.  -^tm,  6t  -«;/&« 
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town  of  Sicily,  near  Lilybceum  {  Inh. 
HALTcitNsiSy  PJiii,  3,  8.  vel  Ha- 
X.ICYIKIIS,  Gc.  Virr.  ft,  ^3. 
HALONESVS,  Dromo,  aQ  iflaod  of 
Macedonia,  oppofite  to  the  promontory 
benween  the  Thermaic  ao^  Toronian 
gttUs ;  the  caufe  of  a  wtf  between  the 
Athenians  and  Pbilip  }  faid  to  have  been 
once  defended  by  the  women,  when  all 
the  males  were  fl^in,  MeL  ft,  7. 

HALYCUS,  PtATAil]»  a  river  10  the 

Touih  of  Sicily. 
H  AtOS,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  jxft.  adj. 
HaRus  V.  HaJtnJu.' 

HALYS,  KisiL-ciMAftK,  ortheJ?«if 
Hiver,  named  from  the  falt-pits  {iiw9 
tm9  mXmIv)  ,  by  which  it  paffes,  Strab  z  2  « 
546.  the  boundary  between  PonCiia 
and  Faphlagonia,  and  of  the  domiotont 
of  Crcefaj,  600.  Curt,  4,  ii«  Deceived 
by  an  orack,  he  croflcd  ic,  to  fijbt 
•gainft  Cyrui,  Gc.  Div,  ft,  56.  hence 
it  is  iaid  to  have  bean  fatal  to  him,  Lu^ 
can,  3,  ft7». 

Hi£DU|,  a  people  of  Caul.  SttJB^Vi, 
CSrr.  F(0w.  7,  16. 

HAMi£,  a  town  of  Campadia^  three 
miles  frrim  Ciifn«»  Lhf.  23,  35* 

^ANNiBALis  Cast  a  A,  afea-port  town 
of  the  Brvttiit  178* 

^ARuDESy  a  people  of  Germany,  (uef. ' 
'  B  G*  t,  31.  ' 

HEBRUS,  MAaiiA»  the  laigeft  river  of 
Thrace,  34St 

p£CATi£  Fatnmt  a  famoui  temple  of 

'  Heclte,  in  the  territory  of  Stratonicia, 
a  city  of  Caria,  Strai.  14,  660. 

HBCATONniai,  aoumbetof  fmall  iflaods 

.  between  Leibos  and  the  continent  of 
Afia,  Strai,  13,  6 1 8. 

^ecatonopSlii,  a  faraame  of  the 
iOand  Crete,  from  ita  bandied  cities 
(voxir: ),  33f. 

|itcATOvri?LoSf  an  epithet  of  Thebet 

• '  in  Egypt,  from  its  hundred  gae?a 
(wvXai),  .<il»jiiMji.  ai,  x6.  alfo  thecapi- 
tal«f the  Parthians,  PIU,  6,  1 5,  ft  25.  j 
Stra^,  II,  514. 

HklEna,  an  iflaod  near  Attica,  315. 

HELIC£  ^dEtici,  a  town  of  Bceotia, 

.  overwhelmed  by  the  fea,  P/m .  fty  9ft  f. 
94.        .,   ...,•. 

HslTcon,  Ssir,  ZA6Aao-vouwf»  a- 
mountain  on  the  confines  of  Bootta  and 
Phocis,  304.  laered  *  to  Apollo  ind  to 
the  Mofes;  whence  HeitcornaJn,  the 
Mufes,  who  ace  fuppofed  to  have  been 
bfbught  op  on  this  moanCain,  (HtHc9nis 
AiumtutfJ  Ovid^Faft*  4i»  193*  which 


it  therefore  9dled  ViaoiNxirtt  Ow4, 
Mm*  ft,  fti9.  C^l\t  Heiicmm  etUtor  iSy. 
even,  Catull.  59  f.  62, 1.  Alfo  a  river 
which  finks  &low  ground  near  the  foot 
of  this  mountain,,  and  rifes  at  foipo 
diftance,  under  the  name  of  Baphy- 
aAS»  Pauftm.  Bent.  30. 
HftLiopSLii,  or  the  dcy  of  the  fua, 
Baaibxckv  in  S^ria^  594.}  PSiu 
5,  ftx.--^lfo  MATAatAj  in  Egypt, 
688.}  Cie»  N.  D,.  3»2i.  Inh.  Hsli- 
'  opoLiTA,  P/iM.  }6,  ft6,  adj.  Hcluf^^ 

HtiisoK,  -Mrir,  m.  a  river  of  Arcadia^ 
which  runs  paft  Me^alofSlit  ot  Leo^  ^ 
nardi  in  Arcaflia,  and  joins  the  Alphco^ 
Pattjan*  Arctid..  30. 

HELIUM,  the  mouth  of  the  Maksz« 
P/iif*  4,  1 5. 

HftLLAS,  'Siii^  Gbcscx,  the  name 
fiven  it  by  the  natives,  MeL  ft,  3. )  PJSo* 
4,  7.}  Inh.  HbllKnesj  adj.  Hxl* 
LA  Die  us,  Grecian,  P/w.  35*  10. 

HELLiSPONTUS,  ottJUStM  ifHiBe, 
theDAiOANXLLfts,  the  narrow  ibait 
between  the  EgSsn  fea  and  the  Pro* 
ponds,  349.1  iiw.  31,  I5.«f  3ft,  33.  j 
Ovid,  Met.  13,  407.— Alfo  the  coon* 
try  along  the  Hellefpont,  part  of  My<a^ 

'  Strah,  ift,  566.;  Gc*  Vltrr,  x*  24.1 
Fam.   13,  53.  J   Aep.    13^  3.  j    Ink* 

HjELLBSPONTII,    PHh*    5,   30.    fiog* 

HtlhJpontiuSf  etc.  Fam.  13,  53.  adj* 

HsLttSPOMTlVS  V.  •iXovi.— Hti.. 

LB8P0NTI  AS»  -«  vel  -IKS,  a  north-eaft 

wind,  Ptm.  2,  47. 
HELORUM   V.   -nr,  Mvfti  tJccx,  m 

its  robs  are  ealled  j  a  town  of  Sicily,  on 

the  river  Hx  l5i  u s,  near  Cape  Psfftn^ 

263.  }  adj.  Heiorius, 
HELOS,  an  ancient  town  of  Lae^t^i 

whence,  as  Ibme  think,  HxlS.tjb  v« 

-/»,  V.  lUtap  the  public  flaVes'of  La* 

cediemon,  %%o,  Jr  4<^* 
H^LvsTTi,  the  people  of  $witss«*- 

LAND,  Csef,  B^  G.  I.  i  T«cff.  Bi/t,  't^ 

HEL  YIA  RICIKA,  a  town  of  PlcSmitt  | 
Inh.  RfcxNSNscs. 

HELVII  vel  f/vu,  the  people  of  Vf,' 
vixRf,  in  Gallia  I^arbonatjSsf  along  the 
mountainous  banks  of  the  Rhone,  P&u 

HELVILLUM,  Sigxllo,  a  town  of 
Umbrie,  fuppofed  to  have  been  thefanae 
with  &Mltmi  whence  SnUldtesp  the 
inhab'.canu,  Plin*  3,  14. 

HELVJNA  vel  Eltnna,  Elviko,  a 
fountain  oear  Aquloomi  yuvenaU  %p 
320. 

HxnXTtt 
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H£l«lSTY,'«ft  ancient  people  of  Pontus; 
part  of  whom  having  fettled  in  Italy, 
near  the  top -of  the  Hadrhtic,  vere 
called VENfeTX,  591.  Tiv.  I,  l.'p   186. 

Ken  16c HF,  a  people  ot  Pontus,  adjoin- 
ing to  Colchis,  A/r/.  l»  ai.  ;  ^«/7.  «, 
40. ;  FUiiC,  6,  43. ;  Lvcan^  a,  591. 
dcfcended  from  Amphytus  and  Tele. 
chiu8,'  the  charioteers  (««o;to»)  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux,  and  therefore  called  £4- 
cidamoiniy  ib.  3,  270. 

H^PH/ESTl  A  V.  -4«,  a  city  of  Lemnos^ 

344' 

the  Lip AR I  iflands,  275. 
BTERACLEA,  a  town  of  Lucania,  170.5 
Jnh.  Heracleensis,  C'c  Arch.  4. 
— ^f  Sicily;  Inb.  Hi»acliense«, 
a67.r-«>^The{raly>  powZhton,  ^ai. 
^whence  Hebaclekhsis  agee,  Liv, 
36,  16— of  Tlirace,  anciently  PE- 
'  RmTHt%  oowErekli,  ^50 — of 
CarMj  Inh.  HEEACLEOTJE,Cfr.Ffl», 
ilj  ^6.— of  Acarnania,  TL-v.^*,  i.— 
and  of  fcveral  other  countries. — Alfo  a 
iball  ifiand  call  from, the  Li  pari  iflandf, 

'  276'. 

HERACLSlTM,  a  town  of  Egypr^  wh'ch 

gave  tlic  name  of   Ostium   Hfha- 

CLtoTicuM,  to  the  wcftnloft  mouih 

I     of  the  Nile,  on  wlitch  it  ilood,  near 

■  Cangpus,  D'lodor.   i,   33.  j    Strab.  2, 

$5,5  &  17,  788,;  Tacit,  Ann.  a,  6o, 

— — Alfo  the  port  town  of  Gnoffus, 

now  CANDIA,  the  capital,  of  Cicte, 

T  which  has  given  name  totheilTand,  339. 

He  a  BESS  ys  v.  iyf>-^?/«r,  a  town  of  Sicily, 

tiv.  24,  30.  5/.  14,  265.  Inh.  Hee- 

BE8SEJ*8E8,  -/*«,  Plio.  3»  ^^ 

HERBlTA,atQwnofSicily5  Inh.Hfia- 
BiTaNiEi,  CJc.  r^rr.  -a,  64,  &  3,  31. 

HERCtTLAKEUM  v.  -airw,  a  city  of 
Cainpaiyia,  CiV.  yf//.  7,  3.  overwhelmed 
by.  an  earthquake,  /it  the  ftrft  eruption 
of  jBOUOt  Vefuvius,  154.  Uerculanenfs 
fitidusi  Cic.  Fam.  ^,25. 

IIERCULANEA  VlA,a  mound  betwixt 
fhe  Lucrine  lake  and  the  fe*,  151. 
HcHuieim  iterf  SiL  1 2,  1 1 8. 

Per CU LIS  Columrst  V.  Hercula,  the 
Pillars  of  Heicules,  two  mountains  on 
each  fide  of  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar, 
Calfe  and  ^/^/fl,  v,  <-,  484,  5i/.  i, 
142*  called  Uijpcna  columna,  Lucaft, 

0,654.  J    Wcl.  ij  S»    ^^   =^»  ^«    r*^'"» 

^,  ,. I-Urculis  MONy^CI  Pcrri/5, 

Mqkaco,  a  port-town  of  Genoa,  13^, 
racit.    i/i/?.    3>  42.;    yirg.  Mn.    6, 

'-830.;      Lucan,    I,     4C5. HercuT.t 

.  I-ABRONIS,  vel  LlBURNl  fmw^ 


LE??Hn*«,  T36.  HERCUUS  ^*w»:.' 
Cap«  S^ABTtTE  TO  in  Itahr,  17^. 
9i^A  Haktlak©  Poikt,  fr^ito  of 
the  Briftol  Channel  in  Drvoo&ire. — 
P<tET»JS  Heacctis,  a  po'rt  of  the 
Biuttii,  17*4. — ^  HeeculisIxscea, 
a  fmall  iiland  abaut  three  miles  fmm 
Cartl\agena  in  Spain,  called  alfo  Scom- 
BRAEXA,  frrm  the  number  of  5£m»^I, 
auluns,  or  tunny   iift,  caught   there, 

'  5rrtf*.  3,  159.— HEBCuLis/j?^/rf, 
two  iflands  nctar  the  ^ren.  Gerditanmws^ 
•h  Sardinia, PZfW.  3,7'- HEKCiiti$ 

'  Lt;cvs,  a  wood  in  Gennaoy,  facred  to 
Horcoies,  Tacit.  Am,  «,  la.  which 
Cluvcrius  fuppofes  to  have  been  near 

•  Minden    in    Wcftphalia Various 

other  places  vrere  called  by  the  name  of 
Hercules  in  all  the  three  dtvifions  of 
the  ancient  worlds 

HERCYNfA  SILVA,  yeT  Hfrehh^ 
Saltv:,  a  very  large  fbreft  in  Germany, 
572.  Liv.  5,  54.5  C/f/.  B.  G.  6,  24.  i 
Tacir.  G.  3&. 

HERDONIA,  AauoNA,  atownof  th« 

Hirfiniy  1 57. 

HER/EI  MONTES,  I  chain  of  m<mn 
'  tains   extending    from    Cape    Pelorh, 
near  the  nordi  fhora  of  Sictlyy  Dtodsr. 

TJ,'?9- 
I*VRMi¥-UIVf  ^rom.    vel    Prtmerisfrtas 

Mereuriif  Ca|ieBoii  or  Bvuiy  nonh-Ci* 

fr.im  Caithage,  the  molt  nurthem  point 

of  Africa,  Strai,  17,   834. ;  Xrer.  29, 

27.  *' 

HERMAKOf CA  tel  Htimanliica^  a  towa 
of  the  Vauai  in  Spain,  Po/^K  3,  14. , 
U'V.  2f,  5. 

H^rmiSne  vel -<f,  Castei,  a  towo  of 
Argyll s,  whtch  gave  name  to  the  Saras 
Hermionicusy  a  part  of  the  Argoltc  g«lf» 
287.  ^irgU»  irt  Ciri,  472.5  P/in^  4» 
5f.  9. 

Her mopSl  11,^1.  c.  Merettrn eppidamf 
magnum  et parvum  ;  AsRMuMEiKi  and 
T)emenhur,  two  towna  in  Egypty 
i*/ifT.  5,  9. 

HER  MUNDORI,  u  people  in  Gerroany, 
north  from  t^  Danube,  Taeii.  C,  41. 
adjoining  to  theCatti,  Tarir,  Aim,  13* 

•  fjrfr.  J  VtlL  a,  106.  confrdered  by  Ta- 
•  ciiuc  as  a  tribe  of  iheSurri,  »*.  but 

included  by  PItny,  together  with  the 
Suevi,  under  the  naijon  of  the  }Ax%' 
mi5nes,  4,  74. 
HERMUS,  Sarabat  or  Kvvorr,  a 
riter  of  icnia,  587.  and  Lydia;  £aidTo 
carry  down  ^lld  in  itj  ilTeam»  Vng,  G. 
2,  137-;  5?/.  T,  159.5  P/5«.  5.  29  f. 
31*   *rfr,  5    hiKSn*    3,    Bio,    /feaci 

camifui^ 
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campus^  a  plain  iibng  Tt$  banks,  of  re- 
markable fertility,  ^n.  7,  711. 

HkrkTci,  a  people  of  Latium,  fouth-eaft 
from  th^  VoKct,  inhabiting  a  rogged 
coontry;  whtnce  Hermca  faxa,  Virg. 
JBn,  7,  684.;  Si).  4,  aft6. ;  Liv.  9^ 
43,  and^V  Hemica  r^r/i, ""Ovid.  Faft. 
3,  90.  Frortdofaf  SUt.  Silv.  4,  5»  56. 
HttLVicvsfeneXt  Juvenal.  14,  180, 

HiroopSlis,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the 
weft  catremity  of  the  Arabic  gulf; 
whence  Jicr'do^oIit'wMt  Jinus,  the  gulf  of 

Sues. 
PESPERIA,  i.  e.  Weftefn,  fc.  terra,  the 
country  over  which  the  evening  ftar 
I)  a  s  p  E A  u  s  appears,  an  ancient  name  of 
Italy,  given  it  by  the  Greeks  becaufe 
it  lay  weft  of  them,  Ov/V/  Faft.  1,49^.^ 

Horat.  Od.  ^i   S>  ^  I   ^'X*  '^*'  '» 
53Q.  HasPERiA  Terra,  1^.  2,781. 
or  HesPXRiA  Magna,  i^.  573.  as 
Italia  Magna,  on  account  or  the 
^reatnefs.  of   the   Roman  empire  and 
*  exploits,  ii.  4»  145-     Hefjperii  flueiusy 
the  Italian  fea,  the  Ionian  or  Adriatic, 
the    fea    between    Italy    and   Greece, 
HoraK  Od.  I,  X7,  a^-  Clada  HeficrUty 
the  difafters  of  Italy,  or  the  defeats  of 
the  Romans  by  Hannibal,  Sil,  7,  15. 
——Spain  was  called  Hcsperia  Ul. 
TIM  A,  as  being  the  moft  remote  weftern 
COuntrV  then  known,  Horctt.  Od.  1,  36, 
4.    Sfr^.ad^a.  I,    J30.  */ a,  780. 
'  and     Its    uimoft    limit,    Hespxria 
OALri,  Lucatt^i ,  555.  H«?perium 
FretuWt  the  weftern  or  Atlantic  ocean, 
Ovid.  Met.  1 1, 158.  So  Fefptria  wtda, 
•Faft.  a»  73-    He/perms  orhis,  rcgna  At- 
lantii^  the  weftern  part  of  the  world, 
Africa,  Oh;id.  Met,  4,  6a8.     So  Axi 
Jub  HefperiOf  under  the  wefterrt  part  of 
heaven,  ih.  214.    Hejperia  v9x,  what  is 
uttered  in  the  weft.  Id.  Tr:ft.  4,  9,  22. 
"^in  Hifperns  partilms,  fc.  terra^  ib.   J, 
j^o.  et  Amor.    I,    15,   29.     He/perii 
regit  fxanari^f  the  gardens  of  the  tief- 

perldesj  Id.   Nux.   11 1 Hespx- 

miDXS  AqjJXf  theltalian  rivers,  A^r^. 
^JEn.  8,  77.  Hefperii  amiies,  the  rivers 
of  Spain,  tucan.  4,  14.- 
H  i  s  p  E  R I  s  vel  iie/perfJest  vel  Berentcty 
BsRNicE,  or  Ben-Gaxj,  atown  in 
Cyreneicaj  677.  where  molt  authors 
place  the  gardens  of  the  Hefpeildes,  or 
daughters  of  HefpJErus,  the  brother  of 
Atlas,  which  were  faid  to  produce  gol- 
den apples,  Serv.  ad  ^n,  4,  484.  , 
Eel.  6,  61.  kept  by  a  dragon  that  never 
flept,  which  Hercules  flew,  and  then 
canied  off  the  apples,  Lucdn,  9,  357, 


&c.  But  autho/s  vary  about  thar 
fituition,  P/iir.  5,  5.  Virgil  f«ppofe| 
them  to  be  i a  Mauritania,  near  mouac 
Atlas,  ib. 
HESPERIUM  ^row.  Plin.  5,  i.  His- 
PKKi/-cxRAfi,  Fliti  6^  31.  ('£0-irff« 
»ip<t(,  Mel.  3,  9.)  a  promontory  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Africa,  near  which  wax 
HeJpericueJlmiSftind  HxspsrIdum  fn- 
fttue,  fnppofed  to  be  the  Cape  Ferd 
ijlandt.  But,  as  Pliny  obferves.  Omnia 
bae  incerta  funt,  ib'. 

HETRICULUM,  Lattaeico,  atowa 
of  the  Bruttii,  Li  V.  30,  19. 

IlxTAF?L0N»v. -M,  a  gate  of  Sytacafe, 
•     a  part  of  the  city  or  of  the  wall,  Li^^ 
24,  21.  25,  24*  et  32,  39.  I  Diodor, 
11,58.  et  14,  19.  et  64. 

HIBER,  Hiberi,  a  Spaniard;  hence 
Fulgus  Hiblrum,  Sil.  r,  145.  Hibcrttm 
armentumy  ib.  12,  119.  and  HiherU^ 
'JJis,  f.  Spain,  ^/7.4',  59.  See  Iblrul* 

HIBERNIA,  laxLAND,  53I. 

HIERA,  VuLCAKo,  one  of  the  Liptii 
iflands,  276. 

HixrapSlis,  i.  e.  facra  urbs,  Babi* 
BUK-K.ALASI,  a  town  of  Phryg^Sy 
celebrated  for  hot  baths,  Vlfrwv.  8,  3* 
— Menbigz,  inSyria^    See  B am* 

BYCI. 

KicrTchus,  'unthy  f.  Jericho,  a  city 
of  Judaea,P/iff.  5}  74.  from  its  abound* 
ing  in  dates,  Tacit.  Hift.  5«  6. ;  FVin, 
5»  14.  cahed  the  City  of  Palm  Trasp 
Deuteron.  34,  3.$  Judges  i,  x6.  e^ 

HIEROCyESARgA,  a  townofLydraj 

Inh.      Hi  KROCASARIENSES,     TdCitm 

Ann.  2,^47.  et  3,  6z. 

HlERO'SOLiT'MA,  -rf,  vel -orw«,  Jx- 
RusALEM,  the  capUal  of  Judsa,  cor;* 
called  Sufpkiofa  et  maledica  citfiras,'Oic^ 
Flacc.  28.  Whence  Pompey,  who  ttx>k 
it,  is  called  HiEaosoLYMAaxirs,  Cc» 
V  Alt.  2,  9. 

HIMELLA,  A I  A,  a  river  of  the  Sabifies^ 
which  joins  the  Tiber  below  Cures,  Virg. 
A^n,  7,  714. 

HiLLEVioNis,  a  people  of  Scandinavia, 
P/jfff.  4, 13. 

HIM£RA,  the^  name  of  two  rivers  of 
Sicily,  tbe'orieFiuMi  de  Termini^ 

*  running  north  info  thd  Tufcan  fea, 
near  Panormus,  having  at  its  mouth  e 
town  of  the  fame  name,  271*  Gcl^errm 

*  4, 33.Andnearitbath$,  Thermjx  Hi. 
mer^nses,  ib. — The  other,  FiuMc 
Salso,  running  fouthwards,  264.  and 
dividing  the  ifland  into  two  parts,  Ziv. 
24,  6.  et  25,  49.  „,„„^ 

HIPPO 
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HIPPO  regltttf  a  inariiime  town  of  Nu- 
jnidiay  near  Bona,  PHm,  5»  3. ;  Me/. 
Xy  7.  }  Ziv*  »0|  3y  &  32.  Another 
■ear  Utica,  called  HIl'FO  Diarhytuty 
,  i.  t*  wetl-watercdy  to  di(liugui[h  it 
/ro^  the  former,  PUn.  9,  8.  ef  P/;.i. 
^Bp.  9,  33.  which  gave  the  name  of 
Siftu  Hipf>07t:njis  to  the  biy  on  which 
kiloody  McI.  I,  7.-«-AlP)  a  town  of 
J(pain>  JU»»  39)  30.  and  of  the  Bruitii, 

X74- 
Rxrrocs  EN  t,  a  foontam  of  Boeotla,  304. 

KIRPINl,  a  people  of  luly,  157,  Pm^ 
Hirp'inay  SiL  8y  |;70>        , 

HlSPALl^  vel  i/>a7ii,  SfivXLLB»  the 
chief  city  of  Andalufia  in  Spain  on  the 
Battis,  Clc.  Fajtt,  lo,  32.;  Pl'm.  2,  97. 

BISPANIA,   Spain,  4S2.  divided  by 

the  Romans  into  two  provinces ,  C  i  t  e  - 

mot  et  ULTKBiOKy  Nearer  and  Far- 

^r,  Liv,  32,  aS«  et  45,  16.  hence 

called  the  Two  Spains,  (D^m  Hispa- 

fiiiK,)    Ctc,   Fontt),    '3.$    Manil,    la. 

««rthe  Spainsy  Cir.  J^tfm.  i^^  19.     Au- 

goftus  divided  it  into  three  prorinces, 

,'XAvaAQ0NSNsr8>  named  from  Tab- 

.BAco,  a  town  built  b^  the  two  Scipios  j 

Bj(tica»  named  from  t|^e  Batis  run- 

aing through  it^  and  Lusitaniaj  now 

f&rt»galf  Mel.  2,  6.  }   Dio.  53.      The 

former  d  AioAion,  however,  of  Gtericr 

tniUlienoTf  was  not  altogether  dropped, 

Ttfrtf.  jinnai.^  13.  )  Plin.  3,  i.  Inb. 

HisrANX,  adj.  HisrANVs,  Hlfpanicut 

tt  Jiijf>amenji%,     But  the  firft  and  laft 

^  are  fomecimes  dtftinguifbed  j  thusi  Hif- 
fatiMs  is  a  Spaniard  1^  birth,  but  Iitjp»' 
wienfit,  one  who  lives  in  Spain,  although 
boTD  eli'ewbere*  N<tn  HifpanUnJem  //• 
krum  wdttimutf  fed  Hijpaititm,  L  e.  not 
a  book  compofed  in  Spain  in  the  Ro- 
wun  language,  but  Spanidi  In  every  re* 
fpe&.  Martial  IS.  pr^f. 

BISTER,  V.  Ipr,  the  name  of  the  Da. 
jvoBBy  towarJs  its  mouth,  Cc.  Orator, 
45.  \  Sit.  I,  326.   . 

BISTRIA  V.  JJlfia,  a  country  near  the 
top  of  the  Hadriatic,  on  the  ead,  for- 
merly a  part  of  IHyiicum^  but  annexed 
to  Icaly  by  Auguftus  and  Tiberius, 
Sirab'.  7»  3»4. 

HO  MOLE,  a  mountain  of  ThefTJy, 
the  abode  of  the  Csnuurs,  yi'g.  JEn, 
7»67;. 

f.    the  name   ot  one  of  ihc  gaics  ot 

Thebes,  5/iir  Th:b.  7,252. 
IJORFSTI,  thepcop!e,  as"it  is  thought, 

or  ETifla'cin  Sco:land,T»ii/V. //^rif.  3S. 
KOA XA  vei  ilortdnu.f:,  OfcTl|  a  luwD 


of  Etruria  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vm 
and  Tiber }  whence  Hortjm^  MtffeM, 
t^c  troops  of  Orta,  f^irg.  A^k.  7,  716* 
HOST  I  LI  A,  a  village  ot  the  Fertmtrfes^ 
on  the  To,  Ptm.  2i>  S2>  j  T«ctr.  Htf. 

HUNMIi'a  fierce  people  of  Sanoatia  wfao 
invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  at  laft 
fettling  in  Paaonia,  gave  at  the  naoM  W 
Hungary. 

HYBLA,  the  name  of  three  different 
places  in  Sicily,  272.  one  of  them  call- 
ed afterwards  McciCRA  vel  -ii,  Cic* 
Verr.  5,  25*  celebrated  for  producins 
honey  ;  whence  Af>€i  HyhLtge,  ^59* 
NeSlar  HyhUeum,  the  honey  of  Hybla, 
&L  14,  26.  equal  to  that  of  HymettoB 
in  Attica,  ih.  199.  Inh.  Hyblekbej^ 
Clc.  Verr,  3,43. 

BYDASPES,  Berut  or  Chblcm,  a 
river  of  India,  643.  called  Njffknt  by 
Lucan^  8,  227.  becaufe  it  flowed  paft 
NvsA,  a  city  built  by  fiaccbus ;  and 
fabulofus,  becaufe  many  fabulous  things 
were  told  concerning  it.  ITdtm,  Od*  x, 
22,  7<  Curtius  mentions  another  river 
of  tliis  name  in  Perfia,  4,  5,  4.  per- 
haps the  fame  with  what  Virgil  calls 
Medui  Hydafpes^  the  Modes  and  Prr- 
fiaos  haing  confounded  by  the  poeu> 
G.  4,  211.  adj.  Bydajpna, 

HYDRUNTUM  vel  Hydrus^  ^u, 
m.  and  f.  Otbavto,  a  mariQiae 
town  of  Calabria,  164.  Cc.  Att,  15, 
21.  et  16,  5.  i  Lttcag.  5,  375. 

HYLAS  v.  -a,  -^,'  a  river  of  Bithy- 
nia,  Plln.  5,  32  f.  40.  Solinas  makes 
It  a  lake,  into  which  Hylas,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hercules,  fell,  c.  54. 

HYMETTUS,  a  mountain  near  Athens, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  and  booey, 
300.  Cc.  Fam.  2,  34.  whence  Hyme/j 
tut  columns ^  Plin  36,  3.  TrMhrr,  Ho- 
rat.  Od.  2,  iS.  3.  Hymettia  meila,  is. 
Sat.  2,  2,  I S- 

HYPiEPA,  'orum,  v.  -^,  Bbret,  a 
town  of  Lydia  facied  to  Venus,  oind. 
Met.  6,  13.  </  If,  153. 

Hyp  AN  IS,  the  Bog,  a  river  of  Sarmsria, 
(Scyihkii  de  mon:ihus  $rtus^  C^rid.  Met. 
15,  285.)  Met.  1,  I*  ;  Herodot,  4,  52. 
which  joins'  the  Poryfthenes,  running 
over  a  iO''ky  channel,  (jaxajumjotmniy) 
Vtrg   G.  4,  370  —Another  of  Poo- 

-'  tus,  yutwv.  3,  8.  rtear  the  Cimmerian 
Hotp'o'-us,  Gc.  Tuje.  ^  1,  39. 

Hv?HA<;i5  vel  Hyp  a  is,  Bfyah,  one  of 
the  b'-anche?  of  the  Indus,  64 ).  'he 
houndiry  of  the  contjueits  of  Aicxm- 
41  er,  Fun.  <),  17  f.  21. 

■HYFATA, 
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IfYPXTA,  a  town  df  Thsflaly,   310. 

whence  ffv^ai^ei  exults^  Uv.  41 ,  15. 

NYCERBORBftr  tbofe  who  inhabited 

the  northern  parts  of  Scythia,  Gc,  N'. 

Z>.  3,  ijfk  according  to  Pliny,  beyond 

the  north  wind   [Owt^  rn  C«fiii»)f  49 

%%{»%€.     So  Strabo,    1,   6t.  faid   to 

live  to  in  incredible  age,  (a  thoufand 

years,  Strab,    15,   71  f*)  and   in  the 

grcateft  felicity.;    the  fun  rofe  and  fet 

to  them  but  once  in  the  year,  (as'at 

tike  poles,)  «fec.  P/j«.   i^.   et  6,   jyC 

»b.  This  people  Pliny  juftly  Calls  Gem 

fahukfu  ttUbrata  miracutisf  lb,    Virgi! 

places  them   under    the  north    p61e, 

which  be  calls  Hyfurhonus  Septtntnoy 

O.  3,  3S1.     So  Mela,  (fub  ipfof'derum 

eardint)y  3,  5.  Hence  Hjptrboreaofa^ 

Virg.  ib.  196.  Hypfrborei campi fiioT»U 

Od.  I9  lo,  l6*  Mela  places  the  montet 

UyPerborei  beyond  the  in»ntes  Ripkaiy 

ib.  but  Virgil  feems  to  confound  them 

together^  G.  1,140. 

HVps  a,  B€f.  tc  I ,'  a  river  of  Sicily,  which 

falls  into  che  Crinifus,  267. 
HYRCANIA,  a  country  footh-eaft  from 
'the  Cafpian  fea ;   whence  that  Tea  is 
called   Mars   Hyr canum,  Pro^^rr. 
*>  *3>  46'  HyrcainB  ngres,  Virg.  iEn. 
4,  367.     In  this  country  dogs  ufed  to 
be  kept  to  devour  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  C/V.  Ttf/r.  i,  45.         Alfo  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  Hyrcania,  now 
ToKjAK,  orCoacANj  and  of  a  town 
in  Lydia,  near  which  was  Campus 
Hyrcanus,  Lftr.  37,  38. 
HYRIE,  a  diftriaof  Bcroiia,  near  Aulls« 
OwiJ,  Met,  7,  372. 

J  &  J 

JALYSUS  V.  -Mff,  a  town  of  Rhodes, 
(P   341.) 

JANICULUM,  vel  mzra  yjmeularitf  a 
hill  of  Rome,  on.  tfle  north  o£  the 
Tiber,  with  a  citadel  on  it,  bii>lc  by 
Janus,  Virg.  JEn^  8,  358.  joined  to 
the  city  by  Ancus,  Liv.  i,  33. 

JANUS,  a  lane  or  alley,  adjo,iriing  to  the 
Forum,  where  ufurers  or  money. brokers 
traofaaed  buftnefs,  C\c,  VhiL  6,  5.  di- 
trided  into  SummvSf  medims^  et  imut  Ja* 
ffvi,  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  of  ir, 
H^at,  Sat,  s,  3,  18. }  Ep.  r,  1,  34.  j 
Gc»  Off.  a.  fx/r.  and  where  bookfellers 
kept  iheir  (hops,  Hfirat.  F.p.  i,  20,  i. 

JAPYDlA,  CAaKfoiA,  a  diflrift  of 

illyritiom,  Tibu/h  4,  109.  j  Inh.  Ja- 

,       r^Ots   T.   -i>A,   Zjv.   4",    5. J   CiV. 

Siilb.  14.  fing,  Japys  ▼.  Japis}  ufed 

aifo  as  an  adj,  thus,  Jap'idii  arv*  Tir 
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'  «tjwi,  the  country  roand  the  Ja|SdB« 

Timitras,  yirg.  G.  3,  475- 
JAPYGIA,  a  name  given  M  Abulia  •r 
Cahbria,  1  $8.  Re^  7^yp^»  ^\\n»  3, 
XI.  hence  JXptx,  -^^'1,  m*  a  norths 
weft  wind,  favourable  to'  thofe  wb« 
filled  to  Greece,  Horat.  Od,  i,  3j  4.  cr 
3,  '«7,  ao. ;  Vtrg,  JEn,  8,  709.  ^#- 
fyg%  campum  perjultabat  efuo^  «n  sa 
Apulian  horfe,  ^^7/.  4,  557.  J^cra  Jm^ 
fygidi  Cape  de  Levco,  Flh.  3,  ii* 
JASSUS  V.  yefus,  Jassi,  a  town  in  « 
cogcominal  iifand  on  the  coaft  of  Caiia^ 
Lhf,  32,  33t  which  gave  the  name  of 
Jafiwfinut  to  an  adjoining. bay,  589.; 
P/m.  5,  2$.;  Inh.  Jassenscs,  liw* 

37>»7- 
JAXARTES,  Sxn,  orSiRON,  arirerto    v 
the  north  of  Sogdlana,  running  into  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  P/f/r.  6,  16. 
which   Alexander   the  Great  and  hft 
men  midook  for  the  Tanais;  whence 
Curtias  often  calls  it  by  that  name,  /sL. 
6,  9c  7.  fo  Arrian,  4,  15. 
Jazioks,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  iwiii4 
the  Palus  Mcrdris;  (ing.  Jasyx,  Ovi/ir 
Font,  4,  7,  9.  J  ^infi.  2,  191*  j  tackj 
Ann.  12,  29. 
Ibervs,  Ebmo,  a  noble-river  of  Spain  j 
whence  Spam  was  called  Iberia,  P/in. 
3,  3  r.  4.;  t»drat,  Od,  4,  14,  50.;  Inb* 
Ibrrt,  Virg,  G.  3,  408.    Durtiz  Iber^ 
the  hardy  Spaniard,    Luean,  6,  %^%^ 
Perirus  Iber,  ie.irned,  Horat.  Od. »,  20^ 
AO.;  rfdj.    Iber,  Ib'rfcas,  IberiacuSf  f)C 
Ibtrlnus.    Bovrs  Jhtrte\  Virg.  /En,  7, 
'  664.  •    Ferrugine  ttarus  Ibera^  diftin- 
guiihed  by  a  robe  of  a  blacleiA  colour^ 
ib.  9,  582.  the  favourite  colour  of  thf 
Spaniards,  ^f^.  484.    Terra  Iberliua^ 
"   Spain,   Sil,   13,    510.      Ibttid  funes^ 
made  of  Spanifll  broom,  Horat,  Ep^d* 
4,3.;  Plln.  19,2.    Lorica  Ibxray  a  coat 
of  mail  of  the  bed  quality,  Horat,  Od» 
I,  29,  14  —IBERIA,  ImeritTi  was 
alfo  the  name  of  a  country  between  CoU 
-    chis  and  Albania,  north  of  Armenia  ; 
hence  JSrmtn'ix  pratertut  J  a  b  a  ,  Fkuc» 
5,  i66.'plur.  Iberi  et  Ib£res;  a  co- 
Tony  of  whom  having  fettled  in  SpVin» 
are  faid  to  have  given  the  n^'ne  of  //*- 
fus  to  the  Ebro,  and  of  Iberia  to  the 
country,   Piin.   3,   2  f.    3.  but' others 
alTert,  that  the  Afiatic  Iberians  came 
from  Spain,  DionyJ.  Perifg.  v.  698. 
IcASiA  V.  Jcatoxy  an  ifland  oe»r  the  coaft 
of  Ionia ;  whence  that  part  of  the  E- 
gean  fea  was  called  Mare  Itarimmtf  or 
fVcm  IcSrus,  the  fon  of  DxdXlua,  34t. 
Iciyi,  the  people  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  ind  Hunting  deny  CambdeHi 
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of  B4cz»  ZJUij^,  C«r.  B.  G.  5*  ai.  ; 

1CANU$A'i  the  aiidenC  lume  of  StrdU 
Ilia,  278.  i  P/m.  3,  7, ;  6j7.  xx»  355. 

IcHTHyo7iiXci,pcop!e  wj^o  lived  on^y 
as  fome  cribesofEthiopuns^and  others> 
Fl»,  6f  23. i  &  i5»  7*9  Strsb.  159 
720.  <r  726. ;  P/o/.  4)  9. 

ICONlUMy  KoNiKCH,  ibe  capiUl  of 
JLycaonifty  5<^9>)  P//»«  ft  27  f.  25. 

ICULISMA»  Ancoulim^i  a  towa  of 
A^uitaoia,  00  the  CbArcnl.  * 

IDA  vel  Moms  Idmvs,  a  high  moan- 
tain  of  Crete*  33S.  and  of  Troas,  ^ty, 
CAUed  fhrygia  JJa^  Virg.  G.  4*  41. 
Frondoja^  JEn.  5,  252.  Magna ,  ib.  5, 
249.  j^fu'fa,  Ovid.  Fad.  6^  15.$ 
ASel.  2 1  2x8.— >Hence  /i/<r/i  mater^  Cy- 
bcle»  Lucret,  2y  6li« }  Liv.  29«  xo> 

Ily&14. 

IDA  US,  the  country  round  Ida,  Lucen, 
3^  204.  but  fome  here  read  ^jf/ir, 

'IDAliUM,  Dalin»  a  town  and  pro- 
montory of  Cyprus,  near  which  was  a 
f  xove  (acred  to  Venus,  ^trg,  JBn.  i, 
681,  &  692.  whence  ihe  is  caJled  Vtnut 
JJaliaf  ib.  5»  760.' 

IDEESSA,  a  town  of  Phryzus  in  Iberia  of 
A&;Strai»  XI,  499- 

1DEX»  1dicx>  a  fmAll  river  of  Italy^near 
Bononia. 

Idislavisus  Cam? us,   Htfiinbacky  a 

plain  where  Gcrmanicus  defeated  Ar- 

xni^ius,  ^king  of  the  Germans,  near 

.OLpKVDoar   in  Weftphaiia,  on  the 

"Werer,  Ttfcr/.  jinn*  2,  x6. 

*Ix>  u  B  ei>a',  a  chain  of  mountains  In  Spain, 
Strah.  3, 161. 

XDVMJBA  v.  Idunuy  Edom,  a  part  of 
jirabia  Fetraoy  and  alfo  of  Judaea>  596. 
Flin*  5,  13  f.  14.  abounding  in  palm 
trees  (paJii^fera)  \  put  for  PaleAir.e  or 
Judca,  Sd.  3,  600.  Lucan.  3,  216, 
ience  Idum^a  palmar  palms  of  the 
aobleft  kind,  fuch  as  ^rcw  in  Edom, 
yirg*  G»  3,  !>• 

lERNE,  IrbIanp,  Strah.  i,  63.  Ou- 
dian  de  iv.  ConJ.  Honor*,  33*  vd  JU- 
VERNA,  Mil.  3,  6. 

IGILIUM  vel^j^f^f/m,  GicLTo,aoifland 
on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany,  oppofite  to 
Cofa,  Ckf.  B,Qv»  i,  34.  AUL  2,  7* 

JGUVIUM,  GuBio,  a  town  of  Umbrii> 
Ck.  ALU  7i  i3>$  SiU  8,  460. 

1LERDA>  LeaiDA^  the  capital  of  the 
JlergetOf  oA  an  eminence  neat  the  river 
SicSris  or  Segro,  Ltteaa,  4,  ix.  See 
^.•483«;  Inh.  Herpenses. 

ILERGETES  ^.-ta,  the  people  whollvcd 
00  the  right  bank  of  (be  ^icSris,  in  Ca- 
talo^iaf  Liv*  ftiy  23«  et  z%,  zu 


ILIEN^BS,  «i  aaciofll^k  of  8«di- 

nU,  Liv  40,  19.  ct  41, 6.  ft  11. 
ILIP A  ve!  J^gdd,  a  Cowp  of  Bciia,  Liv. 

35a  «•      . 

Ilissui,  ariverof  Attica,  29;^ 
ILUfM  ▼.  Jliom,  n.  vol  £EeSf  f.  Ti»T, 
yirg.  Mm*  I,  68.  e(2,  335.  Harjf. 
Oi.  3,  3,  x8.  After  the  deftrudiai 
of  old  Troy^  a  pew  city  was  built,  caiU 
ed  ILIUM,  nearer  the  fca,  Zttti*  \\x 
S97t  &c.  which  is  the  city  aKaiiooed 
la  the  Roman  faiftorians,  Liv.  35, 
43* )  37)  9*)  IJih.  UiBhSts,  X>r. 

i9»  »«•}  37t  37-i  38»  39*  The  <^ 
city  oerer  was  reb^lc ;  hence,  JU/nfa^ 

tt  ctm^n  ubi  Trpjs  fuitf  Vtrg.  An, 

3,11.   New  Jamtl  Ilia  wx«ta,  Hont. 

Od.  4t  9t  1 8.     Virgil  always  v&s  Ih- 

um.^'JfiUs  J&s,  Virg.  JEn.  9,  iSs* 

et  XI,  245.  Turma  Jluty  Hont. Cans. 

5.  37.  Caa  Uimcaf  Virg.  JSa.  6,875. 
IR^d  campiy  ib.    x,  97*    JBad  WKn, 

^  Horat.  Ep.  1,2,  i6*  dvutt^  tbehosfes 
of  Troy,  (^i.  x,  15,  36.— Jtttfa,  Tts- 
jan  women,  Mn.  x,  480.$  2,  s^cj 
3)  65.  $  fittg.  litlAS,  is  comiiionly  p«t 
for  the  poem  «f  Homer,  called  dc 
Iliad,  Prfiptrt,  2»  25,  66.  (hiiJimsr. 
3,  413.  i/i«  ^  ^^  ^  m/C  rr]pa 
di/i>//iT«  f  What  ia  the  fubjed  of  dx 
Jltad,  but,  &c.  Ovm/.  F*f.  s»  37i* 

heap  of  misfwtunea  as  might  funiih 
materials  for  a  poem  like  the  IIias,C(. 
Att.  8,  I  i.-^IimdeSf  ae,  m.  is  s  pi* 
troaymic  noun,  for  Gaoymfdei,  tfcc 
grandfon  of  llus,  Ovid,  Ma,  10, 160. 
—There  was  alfo  a  town  in  Macedo- 
nia', called  Ilion,  Lnt,  3x1 27^ 

I  LUCE  V.  -f,  El  CHE,  a  town  of  y>' 
lentia  in  Spain  ;  whence  Sunt  llOaU' 
nut  et  fdrtta,  the  bay  and  peit  of  Alt* 
CANT,  P/in.  3,  3. 

ILLIJURGIS,  iu  ruins  near  Audv- 
jAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  tbe  W 
£de  of  the  Baetis^  Lin.  23,  49*  i  *** 

41.3    26,  17.;  28,  19  &  20.;  34y  lO'i 

Inh.  Tlliturgitani,  Lrv.2S,s5* 
ILLYRl(h/M,  i%i«fli  V.  w,  et£:jF'f 
-Ui'i,  an  extend ve  country,  a&hf^ 
the  Hadrialic  fea,  ejtcendti^  to  PUMi' 
and  Mcefia,  352.$  Inb.  IletsxI)  > 
fierce  people,  Ziw«  10,  2.  $  adj.  Ify^' 
cusf  and  in  later  writtrt  lUfriuKn. 
ILORCIS  fu  *ci,   LoRCA,  a  tD«  * 

Murcia,  in  Spaio9  Pihu  3,  3^ 
ILVA,  Elba,  an  i/laodon  ihecesft^r 
Tufcany,  aboundfeg  in  iroiii  PSb*  V 

6.  et  34,  14.J  Virg,Mn,  io,  X73'J^''* 
8,  6i6»xaUtd  by  the  Greeks  ^Etba' 

ILVATES 
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lLV;iTES  f*ig»nh  •  trihd  of  t'lgurilAs  ; 

Uv.  31,  10.  </^a»  31. 
ItUKGiS,  LoKA,  «  cowo  of  Gcc«ad4» 

in  Spaia. 
JLURO  V.  £/((ro.  Out  RON,  a  towa  of 

Gafcony>.ln  France. 
IMaUJ>,  l4ictA|  a  vafl  .ri4gQ  of  jDOttii- 
tains  in  Aiu,  ncteoding  to  the  foorcct  of 
the  Gaogfs,  P/iw.  6»  17  f.  21. 
IMBRUS,  EAtfiao,  gn  iRnnd  fouth  from 
the  Tiiraaan  Ch»rfoQf(c,  ^7.     STcrr^ 
Zw^rftf,  Q»i4.  Tclft*  I,  to,  18.    ;      • 
IjsXchvs,  .«   river    of    ArgSljs,     2t6. 
whence  InacJtia  ji^^Mfat  lo,  the  dus- 
ter of  InSUhuiy  ci)ai>g«<i  into  en  hnter, 
•  ^^f'  G»,u^S$'.  Seep.  ^91.  loacbia 
^  «r^<x,  (he.CiUQti9lCjtiet,i£yr.  ii,3S6. 
Inaciil   j>irgh    hut   by.  IndkcKut^.  the 
&i&  Wxng  of  the  Argiirea,  7,  2S6-..  J»9- 
^  cbu,  the  ArgivM  wd  pceiplc  of  Velo* 

ponnefus,^/.  «5»  17&.  < 
IKAE^IM^  v(!  J£nariay  1sch.ia>  an 
iidaod  on  the  ooaA  of  Ueoipania,  oppo- 
Ace*  to  Ciwnae,  1 50* 
XatOiAy  am  cxienitve  iCQifintry  In  the 
iiDtttt^eaf  of  Aiia,  632.  ^  Inh.  IHDI, 
Cahratif  of  a  duik/  colour,  l^irg  C. 
4,  295.  NigrifOsi^.  de  Art.  Am.  1, 
53.  Difioior.ln^s,  Ovid.  Trift.  5,  3, 
Odoratiy  as  from  them  perfumed  and 
aromatics  were  brousht,  £//.  17,  648. 
/njtf  haliita^  an  elephant,  Ovi^.  Tri^. 
4t  6,  7.  DtMtfs  Indit  elephants'  teeth, 
ivory,  (hfid,  Mtt.  8,  »S8.  Fecudis 
.    InScdt  denSf  Martijil*  s>  3^)  5*    /n^/Vf 

elefhantif  'aige,  Te/*.  £««.  3.  i,  23. 
INDUS  V.  Sinditif  Sinde,  one  of  the 
greateil  rivers   of  Indii,  which    gave 
aian;e  to  the  country,  046.    Cic.  JV/.  D, 
2*  52.  J  P/nr.  6,  20  f.  2  ^. ;  Curt.  S,  9, 
2 — AlCb  9  river  of  Caria,  Zi«;.  38,  14. 
lNr£at2M  MARE, -Che  Tufcaa  fee,  Ck. 
Alt.  9, 1«}  Lhf.  5i  33*  irftrnum  marey 
Lucan.  2,  399. 
iNStJfBRES,  the  peopJe  of  Milan,  Liv. 
5,  34. J  Tadt.  Attn*  i(,  23.    P/in.  3, 
17. 
Int£Ramna  V.  .•«?,  TsiNi,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  137.;  Inh.  Intkr  amnatbs, 
y^rr.  R.R.   3,  a,  >  vel  Narte  s, 
Plin,  3,  14. 
INUI  caftrum^  i.  e.  PajtoSf  qui  illk  cMa- 
tur,  the  Fort  of  P^o,  a  town  of  Luium, 
near  Antium,  f^fg.  jE/t*  6,  775.  fim- 
.    ply  called  Castkom,  &/.  8.   360.; 
whence    C^ftnma   ruKUy    the    oountry 
rounti  Ir,  Martial.  4,  6o* 
SOIiCOS,  a  town  of  Thed'aly,  the  coun<» 
cry  of  J-afoDf  321. ;  athence  Fvmts  /«/• 
.    eiacus,  Ovidt  Met*.  j4.\iy.. 


yMlky%  p«t«f  A£a  MMvr,.^7/^w« 
5,  29. ;  inh.  loK&f  I'vheiMe  iMd 

.  motui,  looic  or  immo^eft  dailKSyJMnttf . 

.  0</.  3,6,21.  imncvs,  a.CofcefiwMaate 
perfooy  a  dancer,  Plftfir/*  £iK^.   f>  5* - 
48.     Ipmm  pttnUdtLf^   I   We  leirdcjtl 
(he  loQJd  mode  of  Pandas,'  /Jj  /^  5»  . 
1,^9.     So  Perf,  5,  2 ,  ^4.     IdniAdt  fu-  * 
c/ir,  Ovid.  Aft.  /Un.  2>  21x0;  £p.  9^ 

73-  *  M 

Ionium  mare,  that  p^rt  of.tbc  Me. 

diierranean  fea  between  the  Ibvth  of 

-Italy  and   Greece,  P^.  ^,  6, '^S*! 

.  Ovid,  Mit.    15,  700. ;  yirg»  jEn,  5^ 

1 9^.     Mggmim  JSnmwkf  ib. .3,  an. 

J  O  PP  Ey  J  a  r  A ,  4  martdiQc  cown  of  Judaea, 

.  the  reAdenoe  of  Cepheus,  the  ^ther  of 

.  A&4rQiQeila,  MtL  i«  ii« ;  PJifi.  5,  13, 

JoppicA,  the  country,  Piin.  5,  14, 

JORDANES,  KA«R*B£.Afti>sM,  thd 

river  Jordam  m  Judaea,  504.  4 

IQS^  N109  one  of  cht  CyidKdes,  338.  ^ 
IFSUS  V.  Hipjnsy  a  town  of  Phr)«ja, 
near  which  Antigiitms  aad  bis  fon  De- 
metrius were    defeated    by    Selencusy 
Ptolemy,   and  the  other  generals    of 
Alexander,  47a.     Whereat  iiood  ii 
uncertain. 
ISAPIS.     See  ^aph. 
isAR  V.  IjSray  the  IXERt,  a  river  which 
rifes  in  the  t\^  of  Savoy,  and  runs  la  to 
the  Rhone  near  Vallencey  P&b,  3»  4.; 
hucan.  I,  399. 
IS AR A^  the  O I  s c,  or  Qyje^  a  riv^  of  j^«/-     ' 

^/Vtf.  which  joinr  the  Seine  beluw  Paris* 
IS/vURlA  V.   Ijdurica  rtgit,    a  part  of 
Aiia  Minor,  589.  ;  Inh.  Uavri,  Cc, 
Pom.  15,  %,'y  adj.  IsAuaicvRv which 
was  annexed  as  a  furnaoie  to  Serviji^i^ 
who  conquered  that  country,  Cic.  Attm 
5,  2 1.     Jfaurus  domtas  tefiijicatvr  »tet^ 
Ovid.  Fad.  I,  594. 
ISAURA   4r,  V.  '-orum^  and  Jfsufum^  -f^ 
the  chief  town  of  Ifaaria,  Plln,  5,  27. 
1SAURU3,  a  river  of  Callia  Gffad^ifia^ 
which  joins  the  SapisLor  Isapis,  lAuaum 
.    if  406.  called  alio  fifaurus. 
IscA  Dumnoniorum,  Lxcraa,  the  capital 

of  Deronihire. 
ISCIA,  IscxAi  an  illand oppofite  to  Vclia 
in  Lucania,  172.  alfo  Cilled  OenotrHp 
'IJis,  Plin.  3,  7. 
ISMARUS   vel  ifmarnj tectum,  a  town  of 
the  CkSaei  in  Thrace,  near  a  .moun« 
tain  of  the  fame  nagis,  345.  yirg.  £tl, 
6,. 30.  Ijmaru  Baceka  coHjirertf  to  plaflt 
.  Ifinartts  (put  Sot  any  mouaiaio)  with 
vines,  Virg,  O.  2,  ay.  i  whence  IfiHa*^ 
r%A  gates f  the  Thracian  natioiis,  Ovid* 
..  ^cf.to,  305. 

ISMiMUS, 
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lSlKENt7S»  a  n«cr  ti  Baot»»  ^o%   Mar 

Tbeb«)    whence   IfmhuMt,    TheWn,. 
Ovid*  Mia.  lu  6S2.    JfaOmldtt,  The. 

.  Isawomeoyt^.  3»731«  {/^«"»  CrocHt^ 
th«  tf«v|]iter  of  Kmenot,  tA.  169. 

ISSAv  LitgA»  aa  iflapd  with  a  cogno- 
nina)  towo  in  the  Hidriaticy  on  the 
Maft  of  lUyricum*  Li^.  43*  9*9  Hin, 
Jtm*  B'  ^7i  inh.  Iffki  et  jj^M/is,  L'it. 

■  faiM,  %  kind  of  light  Ihipt  made  al 

ISSUS,  A  in  By  a  towo  of  Cilicia,  «o 
the  coofinct  of  Syria;  whcte  Alexander 
defeated  Dariua  in  a  memorable  battle, 
59O1  which  gave  the  name  of  Siwui 
Jfsiaa  to  the  gulf,  near  which  it  fiood, 

^'«  3»  7»  6-  i  Cit*  '^'  St  ^^'  i  f^f"' 

ISTERy  the  name  of  the  Danube  t»- 
wasda  ito  mouth  j  hence  called  ^t«»- 
muus  Ifiny  Ovid.  Poftt.  i,  8,  11.  $tp* 
iwifUtCf  having  ievao  mouthi,  Tnft^ 
%f  1 89.  Par  J^tnm  Mgtre  fla&ftray  to 
drive  carriagea  00  it  when  froMO,  ih» 
3,11,19. 

ISTHMUS  ▼.  -«f»  the  idhmos  of  Co- 
fittth,  fo  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
Mtei,  2,  3. ;  FBn.  49  4  ;  Luean.  i, 

,  loi.  whence  IbtAmta,  ic,  ctrtomtnt^ 
thc\  Ifthmian  garnet,  celebrated  every 

.  five  ycara  in  hboout^  oi  Neptune,  Ptin, 
4,  5. )  Cunt.  4,  5. ;  At^w.EidylL  «5. 
Ludi  Jfibmiif  Liv.  33,  32-  >  ^bmraca 
srtua^  the  place  of  conteil,  Stat.  1keh» 
^t  $57*  ctronaf  the  prise,  Plin.  15,  10. 
^kmui  labor ^  the  com  eft  or  ftroggle 
to  obuin  It,  Morat  Od-  4,  3»  3<  Ifth- 
wttod  cdoHif  the  inhabicanu  of  Syra- 
cufe,  which  was  founded  by  a  colony 

^  from  Coiinth,  Sj7.  14,  342.  JJibmmca 
teSa^  the  houfea  of  Syracufe,.  ih,  64a. 
—The  IJikmut  is  now  called  Hcxa- 
M I Lz,  from  ita  being  6x  miles  broad. 

ISTRIA,  a  country  in  the  north  of 
Ita!y.  See  Hi^TaiA,  Ln»»  39,  55, 
cf4i,  IX.;  loh.  IsTRi,  Xtkf.  10,2.$ 
21,  i6«  'y  40,  26. ;  41,  2)-&c.  IsTai- 
AMi,  yufi'm,  9,  2.  JJhruus  viriii,  Liv,  ' 
24,  10. 

ITALIA,  Italy,  134.  did  not  an- 
ciently comprehend  abave  cne  third  of 
ita  prefent  extent*  That  pa't  of  it 
Borth  of  the  rivera  Macra  and  Rubicon, 
waa  called  Gallia  Cisalfina,  as 
having  been  conquered  by  the  Gauls, 
Strsbt.  5,  SI  7.)  liv.  5,  33.;  Gc. 
Jtia^d.  IS.  I  Inh^GALLiCrsALPrNr, 
^  Liv.  59  3$«9  «<  S7f  3S.  the  capital  of 
which  iieeiiis  to  have  been  Aaiatlii  v-Mj 


tw.  s9,  3S4  The  finithere  part  tt 
Italy  waa  called  Magka  TclhlAjom 
Gr«<;ia,u  having  been  poffEfiied  by 
the Grerka,  i8i.  bat areer  the Romau 
cxteneed  their  conqneib  10  the  Alps, 
tbeie  names  Wfcre  gvadnnUy  dropped, 
Strab.  5,  sto.  and  the  whole  coontiy 
was  caUed  ITALIA  (Ttrrs  dmmmoKJf 

'  Sil.  4,  228.)  The  Inhabimntiof  Ronae 
%nd  iu  territory  f^tr  Rtmmmt)  were 
caUed  ROMAN!;  of  LadmD>  LA- 
TINl)  and  of  the  left  of  It^, 
•  ITXU.  They  were,  however,  cobb* 
mooly  denominated  from  thedrfeat 
oonntriei  into  «^ich  Italy  was  divided ; 
StnriSp  Erausct  ▼.  Tirsct$  Uat' 
Aria,  Um  B  a  I  i  Fuham^  Fie SH  t rt» 
dtc  P/n.  3,  5.— ItXla  fimt  de- 
notes  the  cApring  of  ^ncaa  by  ai 
Itdian  wife,  Lavinia;  thcrcfbrejoiaed 
with  Dardama  fnia^  Vitg.  Ma^  6. 
756.  lUBa  nguaf  the  realms  of  It^ 
at  large,  a^.  3,  iSe.  Jtaiam  c«ibm,lhe 
climate  or  atiiio(phere  of  Italy,  Btrau 
Odi  2,  7,  4*  Jialam  radar,  the  RoaDan 
power,  lb,  1 3,  iS.  ItaSe^  er«,  Omd* 
Met.  15,  9.  Atairu  ItatUut  Ovid. 
Faft.a,44i,  i^>nj»44r,'SiU  7>  4^m 
fee  yiri,  jEa.  If,  657. 

ITaLICA,  Sivilla  X.A  Vibja,  a 
town  of  Bartica  in  Sp^,  483.  built  hy 
Sdpto,  for  the  receptloB  of  ha  wowoded 
foldif  rt  (  whence  itt  name,  j^^fiamk  dk 
B.  H/j^.  p.  463.;  Inh.  iTALrcxirsxs, 
Gdt.  16,  13.— -Alio  a  name  of  Covfi- 
nium,  138. 

ITHACA,  TnxAKi,  a  fmall  reeky 
jfland.  in  the  Ionian  Tea  $  the  coumry 
of  Ulyfles,  332.  5  Vtrg.  Mm.  3,  272, 
who  IS  hence  called  IthIcos,  ik,  s. 
104.  and  Jtkactnfis  Ufjga,  Horat.  £p. 
I  >  ^9  ^3*  I  *4)»  Itbiki  utrti^  the  leathern 
bags  or  bottles  in  which  £51us  confined 
the  winds  for  UlyOes,  Ovid.  Aamrm  3, 
11,  29.  Itkdca  fvfpit,  ihe  Ifaip  of 
Ulyiles,  Id.  Pwt,  2,  7, 6o.  Jtkaitxfa 
fedts  Baji,  i.  e.  Bcjit  in  Campanu, 
faid  tbhave  been  Ibunded  by  Bajus, 
the  pilot  of  Ulyfles;  called  Ardm^ 
from  its  hot  hatha,  £i/.  8,  540.  \  tt\x^ 
I  r  3.— It  MACE  SI  A  ii^uUt^  three  fmall 
iflaodi  over  againft  Vibo,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Bruttu^  174. 

ITHdME,  a  town  of  Theffaly,  322. 
alfo  the  tbrtrefs  of  MefsCne  in  Pelopoo- 
nefas,  now  VotCAHOf  283.  Siat. 
Tkeb*  4, 179* 

ITIUS  PertMSt  y.  Utmt^  WaTSAxn,  or, 
as  dome  think,  Boahgm  in  Picaidy, 
538«  a  fta-pcft  towa  of  the  M«rioi, 

in 
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.  i«   iSitfAff  BtlgUaf  ftom  which  Cxfar 

firft  ret  Cai  for  Bt'ualo,  Cir/  A  C.  4. 

.  ft  I.  J  et  5,  2,*^' 5.     Cacfar  mentions 

tnotfcer  port,  whkh  he  calji  07r«rior 

^  /vrrirj,  4^  23.  or  Superitrt  ib.  a8.  i|r.d 

alfo  a' third  landing  pi  ice.  ih,  36. 

iTvN A,  the  rWer  Eden  in  Cumberland  j 

It  una  JEfiuar'mm^  Sol  way  Fircb,  45Q, 

ITl^Ril^At  a  rough  mbuntaino.us  conn. 

cry,  oii  the  ftorth-eaft  frontier  of  Sy'fia 

and  tlie  Gonfioe;i  ni  Arjb'ra,  Si^ab,  yj, 

.  7S6^j  Jnh.  iT.uaJKT,  («»»Vf/«t  wavTic, 

.  ii.  7^5*)  vel  iTUYKiKI,  CiV.  P/f/7. 13, 
2.  Itvraorum  gtni^  Plin.  5,  13* f.  19, 
cft«n  rubjea'to  the  cmpl  e  of  Partbia  j 
hence  Jt^yr^i  arcus^  Parthian  bows, 
^f^'.P*  Jij.  448^.    So  Lucan,  7,  230. 

JUD^A,  a  part  of  Syria,  594..  P/i*. 
5,  14,  iifftfa.  2,  593.J;  Inh.  JuD^i, 
r^if/r.  -ffj/?,  5,.  2^  A^fl//  SsrvifutJ^  Cic. 
Conf,  Pfoy,  5.  Grr/i/  tircumcif?d, 
Horat.  S*t*  I,  9i  70,  vd  r^Ttt/W, 
Martial.  7,  29,— Judaic om  Jvs, 
the  Jewifli  law,  Juvenal.    14;    161. 

•  alfcdL^w  5#^««  ib.,6,  543.  Ju' 
eakum  aurnm^  Cic  Flacc.  a 8. 

JCLIXCUM,  JuLixRi,  a  city  of  lower 
Germany. 

JULIOMAGUS   T.     j^nJtcavtrum   0/. 

pldum^  ANCxas,  a  towoof  Aojou  in 

France. 
JuliopSlii  V.  Gardkctmey  a  name  of 

Tarsus  in  Ciilcia. 

JUNONXS  LacINIA  TXMrLVM,    a  fa* 

moos  temple  of  Juno,  between  Cto^ 
con    and    the   Lacioian    promontory, 

'79-. 

JURA,  JwRA,  a  very  Jbigh  ridge  of 
mountaini,  feparating  the  Helvetii  from, 
the  StqyiniyOi  Switzeilaod  from  Bur* 

.    (undy,  C^J.  x,  x. 

JUTURNA,  a  f-JuUry  fake  or  fountain, 
i^Tuing  from  the  foot  of  mount  Alba  lui:, 
and  flowing  into  the  Tiber,  Cc.  Cluent, 
36.     Farr.  L,  L,  i,  10.     See  Uau- 

.      KXA. 


Labiatis,  the  lake  of  Scvtari,  In 
Dalmat'a;  Labratzs,  thofe  who 
lived  near  ir,  Liv,  44,  31.  «r  45,  26* 
Labeatis  terrap    th^  country,  ih, 

Lakicum  vel  Lal'cit  Colonnaj  a 
town  of  Latiuo)  between ''C a bil  and 
Tufculum,  Liv,^z,  29.  rC  4-  47.  J 
Inh.'  Labyci,  YeU  teh»cU'  with 
piintcjf  A'icToii    yirir!  ;jr»7i*7,"  ft  6. 


ettled  iklf6  X Ante Atni  wti  l^vit^p 

nut  agety  its  territory,.!^.  3.)25.'}  4* 
4Q.;  rr26,  9.)  tet  LABtcAKirM,  Gr>. 
Paradox.  6»  3.  Uaticana  via,  the 
Ki'ay  10  ft,  ?i.  4*9  41.  « •    ... 

LA  BR  ON,  i>rr»,    vel  Labru:^  ffcrtt/t, 
LfeGHotN,aaitittboaght,  Ck*.^^^ 
/r.  a,  6.  .  ?       .       ' 

l.ABYRXNTB«Sy  abi^Uing  fult.oflotf'A 
-  cate  wfndfngl,  at  tfait  in  EgypCr  ^('* 

and  in  Cre.e,  339.  v     * 

t ACEDiSMON,  vel  ^tarta,  the  c»ital 
'  ofLacomca.     The  place  wher^  it  Aopd 
*  is  now  called  F^/m-C^n,  or  ^hc  Old 
.Town;  and  the  New  To^rn  it  at  fome  . 
diflance  towardl'the  weft,  catfet  Miti* 
TtA,  aSj.  Z,w.  34,  33.;  «/45,»8.  J 
'  Ifih.  LACoNtt(fing.i>iic0(  (em^toA" 
■  c^ena),  Yel  Lacbdjbmoiiiu  ^'t'W  38^ 

30-5  39>  35— 37m  45*  ^3*  -^c^m 
'  aduhtra,  Helen,  IArtfr»  Oi.  3»  3r  b$.  ; 
adj.  LacedamoniMt  vel  Laconitui  \  Ltipi' 
diwmn'tum  ^Tartittiim^  built  by  a  colony 
of  Spartans,  Hwat,  Od.  3,  5,  56.  La» 
'  C9mcus  ftylutp   {ik%>unirfi,Ht)   *  ftftcC 
manner  of  expreffion,  Cic.  Faou  ll»  »S- 
Lacowa  purpura,  Hcnrat.  Od.   2,  i8» 
7 .-^Laco/iicar  eamsf  Plin.  10^63  f.  83. 
The  Lacedsmoniao  dogt  weit  htghiy 
valued ;  whence  Lac  on  waa  put  ter  a 
hound,   or  its  name,   (hfid..  Met,-  3, 
219.   5/7.  3,  295.  Horat,  Bpod.  6, 5*— 
'    f^irgimt  Lautna,  Virg*  C.'  »>  ^9^7* 
'   ->-LACONicirM>  a  kind  of  hoc  bath, 
Cic.  Att.  4,   to.-;  fo  calledv  becaufe 
firft  invented  tt  Lioediemon,  Vttrkvm 
5,  10.  % 

LACINIUM  prm.  the  Cape  of  Co. 
LONHA,  the  fonth  boundary  of  the 
gdirof  Tarentum*  1799  Liif.  27»  S*  ; 
€t  36,  42.,  near  which  wat  a  famous 
temple  of  Juno';  hence  called  LACiktA 
JuMo,  litr.  24|  3.1  30,  so.)  JHtg, 
Mn.  3,  5$i'.  -   ' 

LAC£TANIA,1I  dUbria  in  the  >Mrth 
of  Spain,  ai  dte  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
f./i;.  '21,23.';'  Ittlu  Lack  tahi,  Z»/V» 
21,  6c,  &  6,T. ;  28,  24.  &c. ;  349^. 
LasstricSkks,  the  ancient  iohabitanta 
of  f'ormia  m  Laribm ;  whende  Ampliora 
L/efirigsniaf  for  FtfrMrfaJM,  Horat^  Od. 
3,  16,  34. 'and  L4fftrigtmke  rufKS,  Sli. 
7,  276.  lite  fime  with  what  Livf  calls 
■    Saxa  Formhnat  a  a,  16.— Thr«/.«^ri- 
/r^TiiM  feem  to  have  come  originit^iy  from 
Sicily,  Strah.  I,  2o«  where Plby  men- 
tions i\xt  L^Jh-igeiiii  eampif  31  8  C.  14.' 
LAMIA,  a  aly  of  Tbeflaly,  near-  the 
bead  of  the  jliiAir.talf>. which v^alfo 
3  E  called 
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dlM  Shut  XiMMWtt  310.  Antipiter* 
being  defeated  by  tbe  Athenians  and 
other  Greeks,  ihut  himfelf  sp  in  this 
city')  wfaeooe  the  wtur  was  c^ted  Bil- 

LUM  LAMIAeVM»  47%- 

|«AMrsXcvt  ▼.  -«OT»  Lamsakt,  a  city 
of  Myfiay   noted-  for  the  worihip  of 

*  aalifcof  thtt  plKcf(LiAMrtACENU9)9 
5<r«.  «tf  f^irg,  G*  4f  ixi«;  Ioh« 
Lamp sXcENiy  Liv.  331  38. ;  35, 4t. ; 
43,  6.-  LaptacUi  pmeU^f  for  Lamp^ 
fmetut^  Martial,  zr,  5a.  Lamftfac'uis 
wfia^   wanton^   iiiiaiodeft»    Id.  iz, 

«7f  V 
LAMPTERAy   a  town  of  Fkac^s,  In 

Ionia,  Lfv.  37,  31* 
Lahgia,  a  fountain  in  the  Nem^an  fb- 

ftStf  afterwards  called  jtrcbimSrus^  Sut. 

Jheb.4,717. 

L  ANGQBARDI>  a  brave  people  of  Ger- 
many,  along  the  river  Sprhe,  Tacit,  Gm 
40.  taken  by  fotne  for  tbe  Lombards, 
but  improperly. > 

Lahgobixga,  a  Feiba^s  town  14  Ln. 
fltania. 

LANUVIUM,  a  town  of  Ladimiy  Or. 
ABL  10.)  loh.  Lakovinis  ci*Uas 
<^tf,  Iav.  S»  14.  .^4^ La NU VINOS, 
Uorai»  0dm  3,  17,  3. ;  Ck*  Divin,  z, 
36*  Lstmnaamje,  prstAim^  Cic*  Atc« 
9»  9.  1 

LAODICi£A  vel  JXofpSUtt  Laozx,  a 
town  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river  Lycua, 
Ge,Att,  $,!(•$  '^^9-  $,  %9*  CMtas 
l*sedietMfitt  Clc«  F^m.  5,  10.;  Inh. 
Laodutaf^  ib*  zx,  13.-— Atfo  tbename 
of  iiBveral  other  placet,  particularly  of 
one  fimth-eaft  of  Damafcnt,  the  capi« 
tal  of  a  fmall  diftriA  called  Laodi- 
ciKi,  $94. 

LASmKdontia  faift,  the  Trojan  youth, 
fi>  called  from  f^aom^don,  one  of  their 
kings,  SHrg.  JEn*  7,  105.  Laomednt' 
<nM  hent^  Aneas,  ib*  8,  18.  Laome* 
dmtiid^,  the  Trojans,  3,  243«  but 
Ln$mfdanfuSieSf  >ip,.  Priam,  the  fon  of 
LaomSdoB,  8,  161,  &  158.  Laoau- 
dtntea  gent,  the  Trojan  naiion,  4,  54s. 
Tro^tf,  built  by  Laomedon,  i«  e.  deceit- 
ful, from  Laomedon*s  having  defrauded 
the  gods  Neptane  and  Apollo  of  their 
promifed  hire,  for  affixing  bini  to  build 
thevralls  of  Troy,  G.  z,  5.0a.  See  f^ 

•  34ftife400«  LMmtdtntmafaftoTf  Pvit, 
SU.  7, 437. 

LAP1TH A,  a  favage  people  (fievi  La*  ^ 
fklutf  Horat.  Od.  1,  zt,  5.)  inhabit- 
ing mount  Pindui  «i^  OUirys  in  Thef- 


^7t  3^*  43^-  ^tfg'  ^«  3f  li$-f  Gr- 

PtJ,  IQ.  fiud  to  hive  been  the  firft 

*  tamer*  of  horfes,  Lacam*  6, 419.  ^  Vvg* 
t^.)  whence  Gcw  La^Jkgem^  OnL 
Met.  11,  530.  Fr^r/tf  £4^A£i,  lb. 
Z4,  670.  X^fkkma  wfmfikm,  StK. 
Theb.  7,  »97. 

LAR1NUM,  Lab  tiro,  a  town  of  tibt 
Trentani,  Z58.  Dr.  C&«  63.  {  ^C.  4t 
!».$  7,  13.1  <r8,  Z3.  s  loh.  Lab z« 
itATBS,  -/iMB,  Cic  CI.  15  ;  Csfar 
Civ.  1 ,  13.  vel  LarmStmm^  SiL  S»  404. 

^  Ltaflnat  wutiUr,  Cic.  CL  7.  Saifai  L«- 
rliuu  MCcSta  fen^,  Sil«  15^  56S.  iMrvsn 
mtnikiphimf  Cic.  Clucot.    5,  XiAraMfis 

/jT^f  SiL  11,  i74»  9  ^  ^t  404-  '^'Ti- 
nasag&i  Liv.  il,  18.;  %7,  40. 

LARISS A,  a  town  in  the  ftath  of  Thei^ 
Oly,  called  Cbbmastb,  (Le./a^,} 
from  its  fituadon,  Lttr.  ^z,  46.}  42, 

'  56.  the  city,  of  Achilles  %  faeoce  caUd 
LanJfruSf  3io.-»Aaotber  oq'  the  Pe- 
neus,  312,  called  O^ima  by  Hoiatt, 
Od,  I,  7,  It*  Bnd  NUi/is ttrhs  by  11^, 
3r,  46.$  Inh.  Labissai,  Cf/l  Cv. 
B.  3,  81.  LAaisaxNsss,  JJvm  31, 
31.— Alfo  a  town  of  Troas,  5i^«A.  13, 
604.  of  iCSiis,  HtaKr.  J/,  a,  64a; 
5/ra^.  13,  6io.  and  of  fevcnl  other 
countries,  Sfra^.  ib» 

LARISJUS,  a  river  of  Felopooix&i, 
feparadflg  Efis  from  Achaia,  Xjv,  27,  32. 

LAR 1  US  ikcBi,  the  lake  of  Com  o,  chmgh 
which  die  Addoa  runsy  called  Miaxa^ 
mut  by  Virgil,  becanie  ic  is  the  lai^ 
lake  IB  Italy,  G,  3,  159. 

LATERIUM,  tbe  villa  of  C^CiccM,  la 

'   the  diftrid  of  Arplnum,  Gfr.  Atu  10. ; 

»•  5  ''  4i  7f  ^  ^  ^''*  5.  X.    Aa 
Lateriama  rti  Lateritara^  Col.  5»  lO-i 

'  et  IB,  zo.{  Plin.  Z5,  Z5. 
LATIUM,  adivifionof  Jcaly,  r4o,  die 
country  of  the  Ladns*  (LATIKl),  k. 
Brft  contained  within  very  narrow  ii« 
mits,  but  afterwards  enlarged.  An- 
cient Latium  (Antk^uom  w«^  Vx- 
Tus  Latium,^  P7r^«  ^«.  7,  jf, 
T^rrf.  ^«B.  4,  5.)  cxtaodcrf  from  tbe 
Tiber  to  Cireeji,  Flm.  j,  5.  The  part 
added,  extending  to  Sinwfla,  beyond 
the  Litis,  was  called  LatzvmAojbc- 
T u M,  Strah,  5*  23 1. ;  P&t. I*,  cr  31,  b. 
^^LaHo  dt9s  infent,  faid  of  .iCjMM  \  to 
introduce  his  hou&hold  gods,  or  his 
religion,  into  Ladam.  Vitg*  JEm.  z, 
^•"-^lAitkna.  gas,  Viif.  /En.  8»  55. 

'Gamt  LtUtMum.  ib.  i,  6.  Cr<at  X^rv^ 
Ovid.  Faft.  '4,  41.  LttiaUt  /kyn/i  i» 
Ovia*  Met.  t  s,  48y.  vel  Lativivsbs, 
tbe  Mhis,  Of .  iik^.  tS.    Uomt^- 
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ftoi»  tbe  Roman  yetr^tMJ,  Fafi-  f,  i. 
f^uh  Asffff  ptrfunSfut   JLati^f  having 
been  •  centurion,  of  ^rhich  •  vine- 
fspling  wai  the  enibJeni»  5i/.  f  2,  465. 
So  6y  43.— >Ltf/;r)^f  tf^rr*  Cic'  Arufp* 
10.  yijfri  Latiif   Ovid.  Fi<V.  3,  606— 
Latvia  loigua,  Cic.  Fin.  i>   5*     ^ermo 
LafiwuSf  Nep.  35,  4.    Verttrt  in    La^ 
titntm^    fc.  Jenaonem^  QuinA*   lOy    5.  , 
Ungua  Latit,  Ovid.  Pont  9f   9»   75* 
Lattalis  ferwio,  Plin*  3,  i.   Fidibui  Ltf- 
ftm's  Tkehams  aptart  modm^   to  adipt 
Theban  ftratns  to  a  Latin  iyfe»  i.  e.  toF 
write  a   lyric  poem,  fuch   at  thofe  of 
Pindar  the  Theban,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, /fwa/.  Ef.   t,   3,    13.— lirfin^ 
lefui  tt  fcirtf  Cic.   Br.   37.     Foce  La- 
ma   iopa,    Ovid.  Tiift.    3,  12,    39. 
^IRii^  LatM  loqkiy  at'iud  grammatics ^ 
Qttindil.  t.  6,  ^f.'^Jafittr  LafiariSf 
who  prefides  over  Lanum,  or  it  wor-- 
(hipped  by  the  Idttini,  Cic.  MiL    31. 
Latiale  rapyt,  the  Capitol,  or  Rome  the 
capital  of  latium,   or  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latiarit  on  the  Atbiin  mount, 
Lacjn.  I,  $%^,^^Latin^  Feria,  holy 
daysyon  which  the  Romina  and  Latina 
offered  up  joint  iaorificcs  on  the  Alban 
mount,  Ltv.  5,  17,  Sc  19.)  i>>  6^>  i 
22,  I. ;  41,  16.)  45,  3.  and  partici- 
pated of  a  feaft,  Ltv.  32,  1.  ^  3?,  3. ; 
tt  41,  16.  Cic.  Phnc^  9.  \  Att.  I,  3.  i 
^  Ft.  2,   4- ;  Vatr,  L.  L.  5,   3.— • 
Latin  IT  At,  -iltii,  f.  ihe  Latin  Ian* 
gisage,  Cic,  Att,  7,  3.     Parity  of  ftyle» 
Hercfm,  4,   12.   oppofed  to  barbarifmi, 
(pertgrinitm,    Cic.  Fam.    9,  15.)    or 
the  right  of  the  inhabitanti  of  <La<- 
tium,  Cie.  jftt^  I4»  T2*  inferior  to  that 
of  Roman  citizens,  ( ci  v  1  t  At, )  Suet, 

^£•47-  ^  |, 

LATmUS,  a  mountain  of  lorit,  P/m. 

5,  19.  00  the  confines  of  Ciria,  Cff  • 

Tufc*   t,    38.   where  Luna  fell  in  love 

with  Endymlon,  hence  called  LMtmhtt^ 

^78.      Hence  alfo  Latmicut  JSnuSf    a 

bay  oppofite  to  this  mountain,  Strah, 

14',  635. 

LATOMliC,  LantMiM  vel  Luboitmiap 

«  prifon  in  Syracufc,  26 u  Lkr.  269 

27.  ?  3»»  **•  5  37»  3-  5  «'  39*  44- 
>  LAVJNIUM,  n  town  of  U'ium,  buUc 
by  Aneas,  and  named  from  hit  wik 
Lavinla,  Lff^«  I9 1.  $  yi^g*  JF^-  >»  ft^Sf 
&  270.  near  where  Pbat^ca  now 
Hands;  hence  Laviaa  tmora^  Virg. 
^n.  I,  2,  Lan/inia  arvOf  ib.  4,  2*^6. 
Hijgmi  LffvOTiVfor  -ij  vel  -m,  ib.  6,  84« 
LAVtawiviCi  a  temple  of  Lavema  not 
far  ffov  f^twix,  Ce,  Att.  7,  8. 


LAURBNTtTM,  Pati^k^,  the  rity 
of  King  Latinuf,  named  from  a  large 
laurel  tree,  Flrg.  ^n,  7,  ^9.  Inh« 
I^avrintts  vel  Laurentif  Laurentii  vel 
Layrtnrhttf  Lavrenti  cdoniflh*  63.  Ztfft* 
retttia  er^a^ ib  66 1.  Launtis  era,  ib.  io» 
'J<}€.' Laurens  agrr,  Lrv.  x,  l.  Laurentia 
palut,  a  morafs  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  and  Laurentum,  Fu-g  JFn» 
10,  709.  Laurent  deus,  Faunui,  ib. 
J 1,  769.  the  father  of  Latlnui,  7,  47. 
Laurentia  helJay  wnr  again  ft  dte  Ro« 
mans,  Sil.  3,83.  Laurentihu  non  dats 
earo  Latinit,  fc.  feriu,  not  perinitted  to 
participate  of  tl^  feaft  ac  the  Latins 
ftriat  Liv.  37,  y,  Lauremaamt  forttttp 
Id.  30,  39.  , 

LAUREACUM9  LoacH,  a  town  at  tht 
confluence  of  the  Ens  with  the  Danube^ 
inAoftria;  Inh.  Laureacenftt, 
LAURIUM  vel  'm^  a  mountain  of  At- 
tica, 3C0. 
LAUS  vel  Laos,  Laiho,  arivcrof  luty^ 
feparating  Lucaiiia  from  Brattii,  J73*- 
LBBADEA,  Livadxa,  atownof BcbO'- 
tia,  which  now  gives  name  to  the  coim- 
try,  30$. 
Lcb£di7s,  a  town  of  Ionia,  $88.;  H9» 
rat.  Ep,  I,  II,  7.  near  which  wast 
cave-  and  temple  of^  Trophonius,  Or. 
jDw.  I,  33. 
LESmTHUS,  one  of  the  ;^^J^  near 
Cilymna^  north-csft  from  Crete,  (hnd» 
Met.  8k  921. 
LECHiCUM,  P 1 1 A  GOy  the  port  of  Co. 

rlntb,  289.  Liv,  32,  23. 
LECTUM  V.   ^ff,  frm.  Cape  Baxa, 
the  extremity  of  mooot  Ida,  feparating 
Troaa  front  iSolia,  587.    litf,  37, 
37. 
LEGIO  VI r.  Gemma f  Ltotf ,  b  Spain,  a 
ftation  of  the  7th  legion,  in  thecouncry 
of  the  AfiSree, 
LEDUS,  Lis,  a  river  of  Gaul,  netr 

Mootpelier. 
LiL^GCs,  fing.  LeleXftL  wandering  peo- 
ple who  occupied  different  places,  Firgm 
Mn.%t^^$.%  Lucan.  6f  383.    From 
them  MilSttts  was  called  Leleg^p  mIdUp 
Plin.  3,  29.  Ovid  feems  to  place  them 
in  th^  confines  of  Ionia  and  Carta,  Mr* 
9,  644.  hence  Njtnph^  Ltkgndti^  die 
nymphaof  that  country,  ih,  651.  but 
he  makes  Lelegeia  littcra  the  fhores  of 
Megara,  Met.  8, 6. 
LEMANIS,  LTM14B,  or  Mw»  on  the 
coaft  of  Kent,  where  Csftr  is  fuppo&d 
to  have  firft  landed. 
LBM  aNUS  Ucm,  the  lake  of  GtHBVA, 

548. 
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LEMHOS  V.  -MS,  STALiMiKf  tn  iAatid 
in  the  Hgtin  fea»  ntAx  Thr«cit>  344. 
lacred  to  Vukan  ;  whence  he  if  called 
I.EMNIVA,  Ovid.  Mtt.  4,  1S5.  and  his 
ion  Erichchonius,  LtmnUZU%\^,  z,  757. 
Turms  Lemn'Uf  Ovid,  in  Ibin.  398. 
i.  e>  Lnuidla,  the  wom&n  ofLemnos, 
JJ'Titft  Sf  i»  6l.  Catena  Lt^nuica , 
the  chains  made  by  Vulcan,  by  which 
the  intrigue  between  Mars  and  Vcous 
was  dcte^edy  $tat.  thth,   3,  274.  fee 

lEMO VICES,  the  people  of  Lcm.^u- 
siN  andLiMAGCS  in  A^uiunia,  Caf. 

.   7»  4* 

LeocorzoNi  a  temple  K  Athens,  Cic.N. 

LEONTINI,  Lentini,    vel  Leontntntf 

a  town  ol  Siciiy,  259.  wbeoce  Lton- 
twuioTtKy  Cic.  Div.  I9  33.  vel  cam" 
fM,  Of  furprifing  lertitity.  Id*  PbiK 
«»  17* 

LEONTOP6LIS,    Tell-E8sabe>   a 

'  city  of  Eopt,  where  rionx  were  Jcept  as 
objecls  of  worHup,  P.'i/i.  5,  lO.  ^han, 
llijL  Animal.  12,  7. 

tErOMTII,  a  people  of  (7«///tf  rronjpa- 
data,  pirc  of  thcin  cxtCDdin^  to  Aiice* 
tia,  Pl'm  3,  20. 

tEPUKON  V.  -nj^  a  maritime  town  of 
Ach.va,  C?<r.  Att*  6,  2. 

X.1: 1'T IS,  L E  B 1 D  j\ »  a  town  of  the  Regh 
Syri'ua  in  Africa;  Inh.  LsriiTANi, 
SjILji.  Jug.  77»  C«r/.  B.  Civ.  2,  38. 

. Another  town  in  Africa  Prppna^ 

C-iI'.cJ  LEPTlS  Minor y  Lemta>  near 
Adriimetum,  Hirt.  B»  Afr,  7,  &  97.1 
Of.  />>rr,  5,  59. 

LEKIA  vel   i^rojy  ooeofthe  Spox^des, 

'    neir  PatcnOs.*  .  * 

l«KRiKA|  Lertk,  a  fmill  idand  near 
Aniibes,  in  Provence ;  and  n^ar  it 
LERO,  St.  Margaeite. 

JLERNA,  ^  lake  near  Argos,  where  Her- 
cules Hew  the  famous  Hydra^  at$6. 
hence  called  Fdfi'.i  Lerr.aa^  Lucret.  5^ 
26.  EciUa  Lcrn^t'y  Vir*.  Js»xi.  6,  jx87« 
Lern/tut  anguis^  ib.  S,''5oo. 

LESBOS,  Mytilin,  an  ifland  on  the 
CGa!t  of  Myiia,  the  countrv  of  Aloeus 
tad  Sappho,  343.  peopled  by  a  colony 
of  EoUansj  hence  LfjhZm  ci'vix,  Ai" 
iX-JS,  Horat.  Od,  J9  32,  5.  ^dia  pu* 
etta-i  Sappho,  ib.  4,  9,  iz«  ^chum 
«arm:H,  lyric  vcrfc  or  poetry,  il'.  3,  30, 

.  J  3.  Lejbiui  pet  J  irs  meafure,  ib,  4,  6', 
3^,  Meniere  LcjbZum  barbitirty  to  tunc 
the  Sapphic  lyre,  i.  e.  to  alfift  in  writ- 
iRg.'-y'^^  poetry,  i-^.  »,  i>  34*  //«»# 
L*f»»  Iterate  lUciro^  to  ImmorUlixc 


him  by  t  lyric  poem,  ti.  f,  i(,  it^ 
Lesbia  VINA,  celebrated  form  n- 
cellence.  Id.  E^.  qi  3^.  bid  t«  be 
mild,  or  not  heady,  (aancmi)  Oi.  \, 
179  2f.  Lt/K.ia,  Lefluaa  vookd, 
OviJ.  /T^.  1,  36. 

LETH/EUS,'  a  river  of  Cietf,  nnft'af 
p«ft  Gunyoa,  339.  alfoeffeicaiodici 
co^iauies. 

LETHE,  Letlen  vt!  Ltf!iM,  amerncv 
Berenice  in  Cymaicaf  Plitt*  5t  S'  ^"P* 
pofed  to  flowfrom  Let  hi,  tbe  n«er 
of  forgetfulncfs,  in  ikeioferiMlTtgioos, 
Lucfiiu^n  3<5.  yt-henfx  LetkaMOOBi, 
.Virg,  ifen  6,  705.  Leih£t  me  w- 
JeMt,  befprinkled  with  the  water  cr 
Lethe,  f^.  c,  S54.  Lff^^  vrnri/c,  tb; 
chains  of  death>  H'.rat.  Oi.  4i  7i  27- 

LEUCA,  -^,  v.  -erj^M,  a  fmali  cowotu 
the  jfr'-ffw.  yafy^mt  or  C«^  i<  Xi^f., 
l6f. ;  Lucan.  c,  376. 

L£UCAS,-A/ii,ST.  MAURA,itwr:^ 
the  pcninfula  LeiKad'rt,  ihs  capiuiei 
Acarnaoia,  3,  15.  Lrv.  -53,  17.;  3^' 
z  r.  whence  Deuz  heuea4iui,  tbe  ue: 
with  A&Uuf  ApoUo,  Ovid,  fn/l.'^,  \, 
4a. ;  */  5,  2,  76. 

LE  l/C  AT  A,  LetLcaia  vd  !<««  -Jifc,  ae 
promontoiy  of  Levcadia  in  Acartuau, 
31'?,  ii-w.  a6,  a6.  called  r«Trcr  la- 
e^dius,  Lucan.  5 9  638.  near  AfticS; 

/'if'2'.    ./ff«.    8y   675. 

LEUCI,  a  people  of  Gaiiia  Belgi'ty  ^ 
tween  the  Mofelle  and  the  Muk,  Cej. 

.  Bm  G.  If  40.  ling.  LiiKMi,  Luc3a.ir 
414*  Their  chief  city  is  now  etc 
TouL.  J 

LEUCI  tfientes,  inouDtains  on  tbe  ^ 
£<ie  of  Crete,  wfaldk  at  t  diftaaoe^ 
pear  like  wfaire  clouds*  339* 

LEUCOPETR  A,  Cape  Piattuc^ 
clpe4ix  miles  etft  from  Rhcg'oio,  ^ 
termination  of  the  Appeniooi*  175* 

LEUCO-SYRI,  u^.thtfrhluSff, 
the  ancient  nanne  of  tlic  CappJ^**^ 
Strab.  12,  544.  and  of  tbe  inba6«»^ 
of  that  part  of  C^ltcia  ncEt  to  C*ff»- 
docia,  Nep.  14,  1. 

LEUCTRA,  -4r,  v.  .««*,  Lit*P»' 
T  R  0,  a  town  of  Btrotia,  wb«fe  l^- 
noodas  routed  the  Spanaas,  304.  ^!^- 
Pugna  LeuEfrie^y  CSc.  Att  6, 1. 

LEXOBJI   vel    Lexovii,   a  pcopL'  ' 

'Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suae,  ^ 

Lietrvin  m  Kormandy>  C^f  ^>  ^' 

LiBANus,  Lebanon,  t  chxnof^' 
moantaini  in  Ceelo.Syria,  ;'}4* 

LIBETHRA,  -oreemy  a  founaia  iaTW- 
Wy,  W«.  4,  9*  V  ^.  z,  3.  i^ 
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»    fo.ihe   Mufff&,   hence   called  "Lii£« 

.  TMnIoES,  i^irg,  EcL  7,  21.  Stubo 
places  the  temple  o(  {be  Mofeti  and 
the  cave  of  the  Libethritles  ityapbte^  on 

i     HdTconin^|seoriay9,4io.  Andobferve»> 

.  thacihc  oame  of  chis>placc,  a*  of  ofbeis 
coiiTecFatcd  to  the  Mofea,  waoof  Thta- 

,  cianorigb,  ic,  471.  Pauianias  men- 
tions a  mountain  cailed  LtbBthnut.  in 
Beeotia,  i^ofiadia  from  Coroneay  niherl 

,     were  fiatura  of  the  Mnfea,  and  of  ihe 

.     Uhttfwtdei  f^mftha:.  In  BoEoT.  r.  34.. 

^IBIOI  vel  i^lncii,  a  people  cf  Ga/Iia 
^rarfpaJana^  next  to  ihe  7Vn/ri<ii',  Flin. 

*      3>  17.  Labicily  Polyb.  2,  17.  thought 

>     to  he  the  fame  with  the  LiM  of  Livy, 

.     ^1,  38.  et  s,  35. 

liLlBURNlA,  Croatia,  apartofUly. 

,  Ileum,  towavdi  the  head  of  the  Halri- 
aiic>  ^5A.  Inh.  I^borri,   Uv,  *io, 

^'  9  ^ifg-  ^i»'  'f  94^*  Slaves  from 
thia  cottotry  fecm  to  have  attended  this 
£mp;rort^y«v«n^.  4,  75.  andtohaae 
a6lcd  aa  public  lieraMa,  or  apparkprs^ 
MartiaL    t,  50,  33.    Naves  UAA-na 

•    Tel  Lthurnic^i  a  liglit  kiod  of  ASps, 

.      Hfirat,Od,  I,  37,  30.5  Ep9d.  1,1.5 

Lucan.  9,  534. ;  fRn,  Epm  6y  16.  caUed, 

from  the  ftrengeh  of  th&ir  beaka,  Rafia 

Liburtu,  Prop.  3,  iiy  44* 

LIBYA  V.  'je,  '4Sy  a  coontry  in  the 
fontb  of  Africa,  ab.iUQdifig  in  fiod^ 
deiierte,  Lueom,    i,  36S. ;  yirg,  Mn, 

»»  338>  «'  4>  *57-  G*  3>  »49.  I^h. 
LIBYfiS,  fing.  I^yyti  -yot,  fern.  Li- 
/7^,  ad) .  L I  B%' c  u  s •  ^M/rs  Ubyca^ 
Virg.  i^n.  4,  320.  C^rikagOy  which 
ii  called  J^jtm  «r^r»  ih.  348.  Liiy^e 
dttHofy  -HaimibaJ,  SU,  5,  532,  555, 
.  ice*  FareK  Libyfftt,  CtrthaginlJn 
torchei  or  flames,  &L  6,  712.  Urfa 
JjUtyfiis^  •idtb,  ib,  5,  37.  Ar^iia  JU- 
4#<>  CatuH.  7,  3  ilf>«/et  Liijfstai 
vel  Lih/fllm,  ib.  5S,  1.  Liiyci  tr'uirifAi^ 
the  triumph  of  Marim  over  Juguftha 
kingof  Numidia,  Lwcajv.  2,  6<^.  iJ. 
i^or  are4tf  the  threibi'»g  floors  of  Li-' 
bya,  or  of  Egypt,  conuguoos  to  Ltbya^ 
iorat.  Od.  I,  I,  io«  « 

UBYSSA,  a  fmall  roiwn  in  BIthynU, 
the  burial-place  ^f  Haiinibal,-  591 . 

4«iciiX»is,  afcwfrnaUiflandsnear  C^. 
uaeuiD,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  Sfrah, 
9,  426.  named  from  Liehaa  the  fervaAt 
of  Hercules,  whom  that  hero  hurled 
]nt»>  the  (cay  Ovid.  Mit.  9,  155—218. 
See  p.  401.  f 

|.|G£R  vtl.Dgifihf  LoiBit,'one  of  th« 
hrgeft  riveri  io  France,  C^f»  B»  O,  y. 


UOURIA,  a  couBtry  of  Italy  In  Gaf^ 
im  CiffndgHity  -extending  froin  the  Var 
to  the  Macra,  13^.;  Inh.  Ligukss, 
long  hoitHe  to  Ror^  pw.  5,  35. ;  ta, 
31-5  *7»  39.5  *8,  46.;  29,  5.;  32, 
a9-  >  34»  <6- ;  15»  3»  &c.5 16,  38. ;  32, 

.-2.;  42,  jii  izflgki^rcos,  TflLf^r, 
'SriSy  Virg.   G.   2,  168.5  iEn.li, 

'  7iq.  Tonfiis  Ligur  is  oppbfed  16  Call 
/la  Comstay  btcmfe  whea  Che  Lii^^et 

.  rsGcived  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  aiTumed  the  Roman /o|fj,  they  cut 
ihort  tif«c  kaWf  aftjr  the  Roman  inaHI 
per,  which  formerly  they  wore  long  Hke 
the  other  Gauls,  Lucan.  ly  442*  Fcr- 
fiina  higvty  Tab^t.  Hi(b.  2j  13.  -I 

LIOUSTICUM  Afjf«,  the  north  rart  of 
tlie  Tufean  foa/the  OuLr  or  Oc^'dA, 

.  /"Ai.  2,-47.  Liguftiea  Jqx^  ]}kHt%»\, 
3,  257.  Liguftini  poluHj  Liv.  31,  to, 
"W»^^>*34>    t.^-Hguflni^t  agery    Livi 

LILYB/^UM,  Maksalla,  a  tMvnin 
the  weft 'Corner  of  Si  oily,  near'a  cipt 
of  Ak9li  nj^me,  Slow  Cape  jSoto,  B69. 
lJlyha:iax  faxa,  Virg,  /En.  ^V'T'Jfi. 
Lilybetanulhimu,  Cic.  V<rr.  4',  17* 
Luybatana^  fc.  muHery  Cic.  Ccdil.f7. 

LIMONUM,  afterward  Pi^^riMVPex. 
T I  ?  a  St '  a  town  of  jtauitama  in  Gaul, 
Caef.  B.C.  8,26. 

LIMYRA  vel  Lin^re,  a  town  of  Ly* 
cia,  near  the  mouth  0f  the  riirer  Ly- 
'teyruSy  yjL  2,  lOs. )  Ovid.  Met*  9^ 
645. 

LINDUM  ehhma  vel  LhdofoUnla  clvUa^ 
tt  N c o I.  N  in  England.  ^ 

LINDUS,  LiNDo^  a  town  of  Rhode9| 

34'. 
LiKfcoKBe,  a  people  of  Gaul'on  the  eon. 
fines  of  Be!gic4  and  Celtica,  near  the 
head  of  4h'  MatrSna  or  Marne,  now 
Langres,  Caf.  i,  26.  Par;  of  them 
crofTed  the  Alps  with  the  Boji,  ami 
'  fettled  near  the  head  of  thd  Hadridticy 
ib.  5,  3^  P*  SS5'  henc«  Land  Lin- 
gcnuay  Martial.  O,  57,  9;  ttTomenm  ^ 
turn  LM^fffiVf/fff,  lb.  14,  159.  Ti'f.g^tui, 
riy  a  Giaul  Iroai  Lang  re;,' t^.  8,  -75, 
2i  called  by  Tacitus  Lirtgon,  Hi^,  4, 

LlNffeatfUM  ▼.  Litemtfm,  a  town  of 
Campania,  149.  at  the  motiih  of' the 
CfanioSj;  or  Liternui,  SiL  6,  654.  a^d 
near  it,  JJtenta  pa'un' Sut.  Sylv.  4, 
3>66.*SiK7,  278.  whence  Ijw/fn;ttin 
is  called  S^agnofuff:,  Sik  6,  653.  iftag-, 
rifftte  palt^rty  S,  531.— -Li  Nrea- 
II  u  M,-  fc.  fr^duitiif  a  villa  of  Cicero's, 
p,..  jitt.  10,  13. 
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Li^Xka  vel  Upiirif  LiFAtif  (he  chief 
of  the  Lipari  )(I'*ndt»  north  of  Sicily, 
S75.  hence  Upuratfes  ^at^y  Liv.  5, 
%%.  Agn  Up^rtnfit^  Cic.  Verr.  3,  37. 
JJfaraa  ta^erna,  the  (hop  of  Vu'can  in 
Lipara,  yuvenaL  13,  45.  Obfidto  Li* 
fatitaad,  che  fie^e  of  Lipara,  yal.  Max, 

LI{3tl^£NTIA  vel  LijuetU^  Lxtkkca, 

•  a  river  of  Italy  io  the  teriitoty  of  Ve- 
nice, Plat,  %f  18.  Ser^0  ad  JSn»  9, 
679.  " 

LlRlSy  GAiiGLXAVOy  a  liver  of  Italy, 
«fn  the  coafiflcs  of  Latlum  and  Campa- 
nia, 14s*  , 

I#ISSUS,  ALES8O9  the  frontier  town 
of  Illyricum,  towards  Macedonia,  on 
the  riter  Diilo,  which  runs,  into  the 
Hfmf^um  from.  Plin.  3,  12.  Liv.  44, 

.10. 

UTAPRUM^  BvxTRAGo,  a  town  of 
the  Csrpeiamif  a  people  of  Spain,  io 
New  CaiSik,  Z^V.  35,  %%. 

UTANAjgr/vtf,  a  wood  in  the  covntry 
of  theB<ji,  in  GalBa  GJpadana^  Lint* 

laOCRI  Efmephyriiy  Mxta-duBryxanOp 
a  town  of  die  Brttttii,  on  che  luniaa 
.    fea,  i36.{  Inh.  LOCRl▼elLocflE^- 
.    BXs,  Lfv.  IS,  6.)  eta3,  3<Q* 
LOCRIS,  -Idos,  a  part  afGr^tda  Prtfiria  i 
Ihh.  Locri  OzZU,  O/mntUf  et  EpUiu^ 
widUf  3  to.  Liv.  s6, 16.^$  zS,  6. 
^ONDINiUM,  toNPON,  491  tc  495. 

Ti0a/.  .^11.  14,  33. 
Ljmgoxa,   a  town  of  Latiom,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Volfci,  Lhu.  2,  33*  ^ 

39«  I  9»  39* 
LoTOPNAGX,  a  people  of  Africa,  in  the 

Regio  Syrtica,  677.  PRa,  5, 4«et  13, 

lyf.  32.  SIL  3,  3x0. 

J«OXA,  LossxE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  near 
£lgin- 

LUCA,  LvccA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on 
the  river  Aufer,  L«v.  21,  5.  \  41,  13.' 
Inh.  LvcBM«E8)  Hfiumcl^um  haunjt^ 
Cic.  Fam.  13,  13. 

LUCANJA,  BAtXLXCATA^  a  country 
of  Italy,  169.  Inh.  Lucani,  Liv-  S, 
X7. J  9920.3  xo,  lit;  %%t  6x.>  25, 
'•>  ^7»  tS*  Lttcani  mottteSf  ib.  9,  17* 
CJabru  Lucatia  mutart  pafcua^  to  leave 
Ca'abriaon  account  of  the  heat,  and  go 
to  Cioler  paihiret  io  Luca^ia,  Horat, 
Epod.  X,  28.-*Liertfittc4,  a  kind  of  pud- 
ding, fiift  made  in  Lucanla,  ManiaL  4^ 
46,  8,ctX3,  35. 

LUCENTUM  V.  -t'l  V.  iMCMtia,  Atx- 
cANT,  4  fea-porc  town  of  Valencia,  in 
Spain. 


LUCERIAy  LvCKRA,  atownof  ApvTia 

<    io  Italy  I   Inh«  LocaaxNi,  liv-  9, 

2  &  Xft.  I  1O9  35. 1  27,  10.  Lacoa.  1, 

473- 
LvcaxTiLXS,    MoDte    Lxbbxtti,  a 

inoonaun  of  the  SaUoes  in  Italy,  Hbta 
Od.  X,  17,  X.  o^ar  which  was  Lv cKX- 
T  T  N  tf  M,  a  villa  belonging  to  Atdcoi, 
Cie,  7,  II, 
LucaxMus  iaemSf  a  lake  in  CsapnU, 
151.^   hence  Lucrhu^,   iSt.  ^a* 
oyftc'S  caught  in  it,  of  an  eioeUoK^sa- 
lity,  Ck,  At.  4,  xo.  Lacrma  caaeiyStf 
Horat.  Epod.  3 ,  49. 
LUGOuNUM,  Lyons,  at  thecenfiaxof 
the  Rbod«lnua  and  Arar,  537.  Ugdi- 
nenfis  ara,  Juv.  x^  44.  p.  |;46*— LUG' 
DITNUM   Batavonm^   LtTDiy,  h 
-  .Honand.-LUGDUNUMCwwadira*, 
ST.HxaTRAiiDy  in  Gafceny,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyreneca. 
LUGUVALLUM,  Cariislb,49I* 
LUNA  et  Ltnuajtt  fort  as  f  a  com  erf 
port  of  Ligaria,  at  the  mooth  of  (be 
Msera,  and  the  head  of  the  gtiif  d 
Specia,  Li«.  34,  S.  Sil.  S,  481  Uca. 
x,  586.)  Inh.  LuwEKSii,  XiV'  4$i 
X5.  Lanea/n  ager^  34,  $6. 
LUNi%:  Mms  the  rock  of  Uftooi  ia 
Portugal.*— LUN  i£  AfM.'£i,  the  mraa- 
taios  of  ch<e  moon.  In  Africa. 
JUrPERCAL,  a  place  in  Rose  at  tkc 
foot  of  the  Palatine  soont,  tihtit^ 
Luferci,  or  priefts  of  Pan,  cetrbn»a!b>: 
god*s  facred  rites^  called  LUPERCA- 
LIA,  Liv,  X,  5.  Ftrg.  JEm,  St  344* 
Owd.  Paft.  2,  381. 
LUPIA,  Lipra,  a  river  of  GensaBfi 

which  runs  into  the  Rhine^ 
LUPIA  vel  ^,  Lkccc,  a  tomi  ofCili- 

J)tia,  1^5. 

LUSITANIA,  PoETVCAL,  484.  X» 

2x,  43.$    27,  20.   Inh.  LuSITAKti 

Liv.  35,  X.;  37,  &46,  57.5  39»»'* 

42.  Li^ana  mankSy  Sii.  5,  33$* 

LUSIUS,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  Ck.  h- 1>- 

3,  22.  Paujan*  Arcad.  28. 
LUTECIA  Pari/Sonm,  afierwvdiu^ 
PARISH,    Paris,    the    capital  of 
France,  fituate  in  hx  ifleof  the  SquJic' 
or.  SeioB,  C4tf.  6,  3. 
Lycasettvs,  a  nountain  of  Aim*' 

300. 
LYCiCUS,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  facrJ 

to  Pan,  285*  H^0t.  Od.   x,  ih  \ 

Lyc4tut  ceUht    Ovid*  Met.    1,  ^^ 

LyeJeuM  newuUf    ib.    8,-3x7*  wl^ice 

LurEBCi,  the  priefts  of  pan,  vsAU- 

fmaJia,   his    feAivals,    were  oaflX<^) 

Ovid.  Fajt»  2,  423.  .„ 

LYCIlM 
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.netf  AdieiUy  wEeK  Ariftock  taught, 

LY£AONIA»  a  oouotry  nf  4/E«  jliiner, 
589*  Lkr.  27,  54. ;  3S,  39.  lob.  Ly- 
CA^NXfli  il^/.  I,  ft*  LjffMomiu Erkaetf 
Virg.  i£o*  TO,.  749* 

LYCHNIDUS,  AcnaiDA.,   a  Xown  'of 
■lUjnauOf  Liv»  ay,  3»  )  44,  15. 

LYCIA,  a  coontr^  of  Afia  Minor,  589. ; 
Liv.  37,  t6.s  38,  39. ;  41,  6,  &  30. ; 
44,  151  loluLvcii,  altietof  Troy, 
and,  after  tbe  .death  of  their  King 
SarpedoQ,  •  attached  U.iCneas,  Vtrg, 

'  AS9,  tf  1J3.     Lycia  is  termed  Hi- 

BKaRA,-  Ftrg.  ^n.  4^  143.  becanfe 

ApoUd  had  a  temple  and.  celebrated 

ofade'SfPatara,  tbe  capital  of  Lycia  $ 

whieb  was  foppofed  ta  be  hit  tefideoce 

lA  wiocer,  at  Delos  w-as  in  famroer, 

feep*  367.  hence  he  it  caUod  Lycivs 

Dzvip  Propirt.   3,  x»  38.    and    the 

re%onfiBiofthe.oracleatPaiXr^  Lycxji 

SOBTX8,  Virg,  ^n,  4,  446.— v-Ly- 

«xJl  was  alfoia  diftriA  of  Troai,  Strah.' 

.  ]f,.]^85«   whence  XjKiir  caterwtf  the 

Trajan  troops,   J?0r«r.  (?</.  i,  8,  16. 

:£yd«  f/ij^,  die  Trojan   fleet,  ^^.< 

4rfS0*  .^  3>  4** 

LYGOPStxs,  SiVT  or  Q^r,  a  town  in 

'  the  north,  o/. Egypt,  named  from  the 
-  wordiip  of.  wolves,  Diodor,  i,  88. 

LYCOREA  V.  -ia,  a  town  of  Phoois, 
on  tbe  top  of  Parnaflut,  whither  the 
people  of  Delphi  eifcaped  in  Deocalioa't 
delugoy  direded  by  the  howliog  of 
wolves,  Faufrnm.  Phtc,  6* 

LYCOSURa,  an  ancient  town  of  Arca- 
dia, bitih  by  Lycaon,  4x6* 

LYCTUS,  Lassiti,  a  town  of  Crete, 

»  339*  whence  I^ffikt  Jdmineutf  u  e. 
Crettttfisy  Virg.  ^n.  3,  401.  et  ^^m. 
Eel.  5,  71* 

LYCUS)  a  river  of  Phrygia,  and  of  feve- 
ral  other  countries. 

LYDlA,  a  country  of  ^j.M»a«r,  388. 

Inh.  LT»i,'-a  colony  of  whom  fettled 

in  Tufeany,  Virg»  jSn,  9,  ii»  et  8, 

479.  henoe  I^a  piulUy  Ovid.  Faft  s, 

'3  56*     Lydius  TybrUf    i.  e.    MtrttJcuSy 

■  Vifg.  JEn»  2,  781.     Lydia  gnst  xo, 

1^5.     I^dia  belUf  the  war  of  PonifBa* 

king  of  CIttfiom,  againft  Rome,  SiL 

13,  I18.     Amifar  awudt  Lydm^  i.  e. 

Paaoltts^  TihuU,  3,  3,29.  LydtMfli- 

fisf  a  toocb-ftone,  PSh>  33»  8.  called 

by  the  Latins  Imdbx,  Ovid .. Met.  2, 

707.    LjiCi  wipduli,  (oft  ftrains,  or  mu* 

fici  Plin,  7,  5(1, 


liYNCUSy  a  town. of  Macedonia;  Tab. 
Lyncistjk,  P/iff.  4,  to.  n^  which 
'  was  i  fonfttain  ^led  Lynces tv$  v. 
l^ne^iiy  'JdiSf  aqua  ^etduliy  \iluch  in« 
toxicated  thofe  who  drank  of  it,  like 
wine,  Ftm,  a,  103,  hence  Lyne^t 
smmiSf  Ovid.  Met.  329. 

LYRNESSUS,  a  town  of  Myfia,  the 
country  of  BriseVs,  hence  called 
LYRKSssja,  •iJif,  Ovid.  Trift.  4,  a 9 
X5.  Lfnuffia  meema,  Jd«  Met*  12, 
.  -108.  Lfrn^t  ^mon,  Virg*  J&Hf 
10,  xt8. 

LYSIAS,  BiaaixcR,  a  towA-of  SyrU| 
near  Emefa,  $94 

LYSIMACHIA,  Hxxamxlx,  a  city  o# 
Thrace,  348. 

LYSINOE,  Aa-LA880M,  a  town  of 
PifiHia,  Xivr  38,  1 5. 

LYSTRA,  a.tovaof  Lycaonia,  589. 

M    ^ 

MACiflS,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  the 
Syrtis  Major,  Herodoi*  4,  175.  through 
whofe  territory  the  river  Cmf/i  ran| 
whence  they  are  called  Gtypkii  Mtut^ 
^*  3»  27^'  fi°g>  Maeetf  Sil*  5,  194* 

MAC^DONIA^  Macidonia,  a  coun* 

try  On  the  ibuth  of  Europe,  extending 

»frony  the  Egean  fea  to  tbe  Hadriatic^ 

,  having  Epire  and  ThefTaly  to  the  footh^ 
Thiace  and  lUyrlcum  to  the  north  $ 
Job.  MacISdSn.sss  yira  JUkM^ 
Philip,  BoTitt,  Od.  3,  x6,  24*  whence 
MaeeidomcuM  beUum  cum  PkiUppQ^  Uv. 
31,  I.  rysB  Perfetf  39,  23*     The  Ma- 

,,cedo.oiant,  or  fuch  of  them  as  ruled  in 
tbe  ^ft,  are  fometimes  called  M^cet^p 
'Orum^  V.  -/fain,  Sil.  x  3,  878.  ;  14,  5.  j 

*t  17»  633. 
MAC^LLA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Liv,  %€, 

I4ACO-RABA,   Mecca,   a  principal 

city,  of  Arabia  FeRx^  the  birth-place  of 

Ma|tomet. 
MAC^A,    MACaA,    a  river   dividing 

Euuria  from   Liguria,  136.^  P/in.  3, 

5.;  Liv,  39,  32*  J  not  navigable,  Lnea** 

2,  426. 
MACRI    CAMPJ,  in  Cifalpine  Gaol, 

near  the  river  Gabelius,  Liv*  41,  18.  ; 

45,  12.  alfo  plains  round  Parma  and 

Mutina,  pf/*  7,  %• 
Mi£ATi£,  the  people  who  lived  to  the 

fouth  of  tl^  Frith  of  Forth,  in  ScoC- 
.  land,  Dis,  76,  12. 
MACROBII,  people  who  lived  tef^nd 

tue  ufual  age  of  man,  Pii»,  7,  8*  par- 
3  £  4  tkttlarly 
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*  tKitttotfy  «]ie  Mh^nii  kbove  Egypt, ' 
Mtl.  t-fio,  -  -       . 

MACRON-TICHOS*^  ftown  In  the 

ifthmo^    of  the    Ch&tfmlfut  Tiracla, 

^h«r6  a- wail  wm  bwitc  ;Krofs  the  if^k- 

flius  hy  Miltiades,'  347. ;  i>/in.  4,  11.  ; 

MfL  a|  ». ;  Nep,  7,  /. 

IPf'ADAUR A  t.  '-^rr,  a  toti^  on  cfe  coi- 

''  finn  of  Nomitiia  and  Gaehilia,  the  fia- 

'*tive  pbie  or  Apoleivs.^  ^nk.  Madav* 

MA1>uAtfe^'I>  a  peopli  of  Thrice,  Lfe. 

38, 40.  ^  ...  , 

MW1>y4*vs,-  a  fowb  'in  the^  Cherfeheie^ 
L/v.  -,i,  16  5  ;3,  f».    •         '  '     • 

JVTiEANDER,  MtiNivBuiarlWnilng' 
in     Phrygiay    and    running    ini9  the 

^*  yEgem  ftfanear  MUeifus^n  Jonia,  P//*.* 
5,  29.5  Z.TV.  37,  4'5f  &  5T. 'remarkable 

forits  winding<»'0'MV^-Svi^%* )  ^'^*  7) 
139.  hence  put  j  for  any  v.in<iinf  or 
jnaae,  f^trg,  JEtt^  5,  a  50.  ^aoj 
jnaandrci  qn^Jifti  f  What  vindin;is  or 
'',  fubrerfuges,  &.  Fr/!^  12L--— ^,^^«(W-' 
dr]ui  jtA/tnif^  Caunus  t)^  gran^ron  of 

*  Mseander,    by  '  Ijls  *  daUghtti-  CyaAe^ 

*  Ovid.  Met.  9,  573,  ft'45b,  &c. '    • 
MyEDtCA  r^^i©,  adiRiia  of  Threce; 

Inh.  Mxbiy'Zft^.  26,25. ;  4o,>3X. 
^.cnXlvs,.  ft;  moHtf  plon  Mtcr.Sia^  fc. 
jupay' 'Orugif  a  higii  monncain  hi  Ar- 

*  ^ndla,  1S5. ;  yirg,  Ed.  S»  «.  G.  1, 
'  17.  facred  to  Pan,  ib,  whence-  he  it 
' '  called   Dtas  M^Kalims\  0?id.  Faft.  4, 

6^0.  ftrfui  M^ftiatii,  paftoral   poetry, 

M-iENUS,  'he  MAitic,-  a  rirer^^f  Ocr- 
'  many,  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Menry. 
MiSdNI'A,  Lydia,  liiH. 'Maine's; 
'  ^ffbthct  Magmas  finse,  Stat.  SiW.2, 
^i,  117.  i.e.  Honaerus,  Horat,  Od.  49. 

*  ^,  5«  a<  having  heeit  faten  \h  that 
country.  Matnit^m  Carmen^  the  poeffrj 
or  vcrfes  of  fionicr,  Hwat,  iy  6,  %• 
Mavttia  tharta,  the  \nimg«  of  Ho, 
mer,  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  |z»  17'.  Mttonium 

'  vlnuKf  Lydian  wme,  Virg.  G.  4V  38c. 

*  Maoniui  r9X,  the  Lydian  king,  >£».  9, 
546.  Macma  mentum  mitru  trhtanque 
ma^iriem  Suifnexus,    having  hid-  head 

[  'o>vercci'wit}i  a  Lydian  mitre,  tied  beiow 

'  the  chid,  il>.  4,  216.  whkh  wa»  rec- 
koned efietninate  by  th^  Italians,  ivho 
we-it  with  their  heads  bare,  9,'^i6. 

^''  '"-^M/tGryJa,  -aruHtf  the  Tufcani  de- 
fccndcd'from  the  Lydiani,  ^I'-g,  ^n» 
jT,   759.     MaroTftaCn   ttUuiy  Etxuiii, 

"'  ^//.  6,  607.  J^aoniys  laciaf  tiie  Thra» 
.  %pipn  lake,    5i7.    15,    35.«-iW(eyaii| 


^Y^i,  i.  e.  Ai«Gboe»  ai  Lyiift  |iA» 
OffM^  Mte..6,  103.  il^EcMUb, «a«, 
the  Mufes,  '6,  5,  26S.;  butHdnfcti 
feadt  hinemoiddet :  M^AtUitf  -#»  Ho^ 
mcr,  MarnuL  (,  10,  S« 
M/KUTis  ftiatf  'Wtt^  veL  Bi^eScapdrnt 
thsS^SA  OF  AsotB,  f54.  CSf.  Tk/t. 

.  5,<  17.  MjsSta,  the  people  who Ured 
round  the  lake^  P4«.  4,  ix.  BilofPf 

^M^e&fdet-i   \j»,  the  Avia«M|  OW*. 

\  Ep.  Sab'in.  2, '9.  Jtra-Mteifnti  ^H;» 
the  I  ;tft-«r  of  [>iaoa  itauihi  Oiajoa^i 
TaunoAf   to  vfabffl  ftnu^cit  were  ib- 

•  crlAc^tf,  yntrnkaL  tfr  ■i<4«  £«» 
-i^H^lris,  Ovid.  Trift.  >  |»,  2.*» 
"  Mjettic^  ttUukfU  cScyibia',  IAr|'.  w£e. 
>^  ^t  =79(»-»  or-  the  obn^ataii  aroiind  tha  iakri 

{Afacdca  unit,}  id.  G.  3,  <349.«bich 
M  it  iaid  to  b;  pituns  fUvffi^  becanfe  in 

•  wimer-  ir  is  lb'  frosen  aa  to  bear  en- 
"  tiagos  Lmam*  <s,  642* 

MAE&fA  fyhiOy    a   wood    ?n    £tratii» 
>near.tV  molitk  of  tbs  Tiber,  liv. 

Ma  GAB  A,    a    mottntam  of  Gaiatii, 
'(bkivwen  An^ra  and  the  riv^  I^Jh 


3?^ 


19. 


MaGN^IA,~9  diftna  of  Thefialfi 

Inh.    MAGNfcTtt,    Lmeat^  ^  ^^* 

fin^.  Mpgatsi  Nop.  14,  5.:  lem.  JMif* 

•  f#f^,  Horot.  Od«  3»   7,  tS..  NUffiat 

vel  Magrtfis  (^^Ss)  jSrg9%  the  ftipo^ 

.  J«Am>,  p.  3  2 1  #  AUgmefiux  popvfta,  Ji^- 

rtf/itmJa»*imf*Lner9t*  6,  106a.    /'%< 

\etareh»S9   the  chief* magifltaoe  of  ^ 

Magnetos,  Liv.  35,  3^. 

MAGNIfSIA  ad  tmwtcm  S/yFam,  Mac- 

MkSA,  a  town  of  Lydia,  where  ScipM 

defeated   Arvtiochus,'  Xi<o.   371  37  ^ 

■  44.'Ioh.  Macketks,  a  &f^yl»t  P'ia- 

Si  *9'    TmetK    Ana*    2,  47.— -Alfo  1 

t  tOwooRtheM^^Adar,  oow  GusIta^ 
x  A  R ,  cal  led  by  foaie  Majmdrof^'iSf  aae 
of  the  thwe  t^jwna  given  ^  Artaxerw 
to  Themiftcdes ;  wheio  bo  died,  Nt^ 
10^;  Dhdtr,  ii,  57. 

MAGNUS  PORTUS,  a  port  of  tbe 
Belga;  in  Brit^o,  fuppoCed  to  be  Poi  rt- 
MovTn.— ^Anocherin  Spalo,  tboosbr 
to  beCoRUKKA- 

MAGO,  Maok,  or  Marak,  «  x^md 
the  ifland  Min»>ea« 

MAGONTIACUM,  ceatraaed  Ms- 
gaatia  y,  Magamtia,  MtNTa,  9  »>*° 
of  GerAiany,  dit  the  confloence  of  the 
Rhino  a!td  Maltoe,  Toik.Hifi.  h  U 
&  23. 

MALAGA,  MKLAOAy  a  pcrt-tcMW  et 


Cranfdaio  Spain* 


Ma^^* 
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MalSa  7a  Malla,  Maiei,  aprQiDoo- 

tory  of  Ldronica'y  2? 4-  wiicnce  tKe  La- 

*c  'jiTc  ^tf  was  alfp  called  ^ir.ui  MqUui^ 

MALEVESTl;\^r  the  ancuinc  name  of 

'BeMevcn'um,  Z,:t/.  9,  ay. 
MAl^rACtJS    Sirrui,    a     bay    feparating 
ThefTafy   ft-om     Lt.crls,    3x0.    named 
fro 71  the  Mil.erJeSf  who  fivcd  on  the 

*  norH  Cde  of  it,  321-i 

MALI*!, "the  penpie  of  Moult Xk,  in 

'  Tnd'a,  643. 
MAMEJRTINI,  a  proplc  from  Campania, 

'  who  took  pollVHion  of  Mefsana  jn  Si* 

•  tily,  2^4  &  257. 
Mamurrarum  urht»     See  Formla, 
Mawcuwium,  Manchestkr. 
MAMDELA,  a  village  near  the  vtlla  of 

Horace.  139.  "  '  i 

MANDw?BII,(he  pc6p!c  of  Alije,  in 
.^Viir^wvfi,  C/ff,  7,.6.8.     ^    .      ."!    ... 
MtAWriNEA,  Trapoli^xa,  a^.  town 

* 'of  Arcadia,"  iS 5.  A''^/>  £^am.  ^* 
MANTINORUM o/>;>i^a«r,  BA8T,«A,5n 

,Corfica.  as  it  is  though'f 
MANTUA,  Mantua,  a  town  of  the 


rgii  a  Divmg 
licar  rj    &7.*S,   595.    hence  Mantuana' 
/am.i,  the  (anie  of  Virgil,  Stat,  SHo. 
4,    7,    27.     It  is  fald   to  have  been 
iiiixned'from    Manto,  the  daughter  of 
Tire/las  the  Theban,  who  came  into 
Italy,  Serv.  aA  JEn.  10,  199. 

MARACANDA,  Samakcakp,  tht 
capital  0/  ISozdlana^  now  Ufibec  Tar- 
tary, 

MARATHON,  Maratho:*,  a  fmal! 
.town  about  ten  m'lc«  north-eaft  from 
Ailieni^  300.  In  a  plain  near  it,  (tam^ 
fusMutaihn,)  Tbcfcus  flew  a  mon- 
liruus  wild  bull,  Ovid.  Met,  7,  454*  S 
CiC'  Tufc.  A  9  2».  and  Miltiades  d^fe^ted 
the  I*crfianb,  whence  Taurus  Aiaratho- 
fticus,  Cic.  Tufc.  4,  22.  et  Pugna  Ma- 
rafA<mia,  C»C.  Att.  4,  12.  AUratkonla 
yirgo,  J.  e  E'igZnet  born  at  Marathon, 
who  hinged  herfclf  fr  ).t»  grief  at  die 
deatl^  of  her  father  Icariu^  Stat,  Suv, 

5»  3»  74- 
MARCIA  AQUA,  a  water  brought  ro 

Rome  from  ihc  Lacus  Fucituj,  abo^e 

30  miles  diilance,  by  ^  Marcius  Rex, 

Plin.  -7,1,  ?.;   36,  15. 
MARCOMANNJ,    a    people  of   Ger- 

maov,    Tacit,.   jir,n,  2,   469   &    62.  { 

G  42. 
^IAR  Dl    *cl  ^/narJlf  a  fierce  proplc  in- 

i)^ii]og  the  mcunuins  ot'  Med  st,  foaih 


of  theCafpianfea,  PSn*  6,  16.  thcrt- 

'fidilAte  of  the  Assassins,    in  later 

times,    who     were     exterminated    hj 

Hulakou,   the  grandfon   of  Zenghiz. 

Khan. 

MATIESTIS,   -Idisf   Sr-wAH,,a  lake 

^  near  Alexandria  in  I^gypt,  670  ;  whence 

Ma?»eoticom,    fc.  Vtrtuwy  excellent 

wine  produced  near  it,  Horat,  Od,  i, 

MARGiANA,  a  country  of  Afla,  caft 
from  the  Cafpiaii  fca,  nahied  from  the 
river  MARGUSj  Marc-ab,  running 
through  it.  '  "    ' 

MARCUS,  MoaAVA,  a  river  of  Upper 
Mcefia,  whith  runs  Into  the.DaDuhe; 
near  its  mouth  was  a  to^n  of  the  fame 
"  name,  now  JCASTor.A-fz. 

M'ARIANI  v6i  A'lam  mpntesy  Siebi|A 
ICtoRp.NA,   a  chain  of  mountains  be^ 
'  tween  Caftile  and  Andalufia  in  Spain. 

MARTC.'E  lyfus,  a  wood  or  grove  near 

Klinturn«e;,  IJiv,  27,  37.  eonfccrated  to 

"the  nymph  Mvilny.Horat.  Od.  3^  17^ 

7.   the  mother  of  King  Ladnus,  Virg^ 

Mn,  7,  47. 

MARIOUNU*!^,  fuppofed  tobeCAXK- 
MARTHEN,  in  Wales. 

MARIONIS,  Hamburg,  a  city  of  Ger« 
many,  on  the  Elbe. 

M.ARITIMA,  Martiguks,  a  town 
in  Provence,  near  the  mauth  of  tiie 
Rhone. 

MARMARICA,  a  country  between 
Egypt  and  Cyrenaica;  Inh.  Mar<» 
marToa,  nimble  in  running,  Lucawm 
4,  6S0.  i  ,fing.  Marmarldas  v.  -«j,  Si]« 
a,  165.  called  Mtd'icum  vulgusf  be« 
caufe  pofTeffed  of  fome  fecret  power  to 
countcrad  the  noxious  effeds  of  the 
poifon  of  ferpents,  SiL  3,  300.  hence 
Marmaricus  alamnuSy  SU*  li,  l8x* 
M'\RMARIDiE  Pfir///,  Lucan.  9, 
893.  Mannarica  cattrvdty  lb.  J  ,  2)  3* 
Marmandum  phalanx^  Tel  Gnypki^ 
turbaf  Sii.  5,  185.  Marmarides  OtArys^ 
ib.  437. 

Maronfa,  a  toxvn  of  the  Ci<}fnts  in 
Thrace  i  whence  Maroncus  Bacchus^ 
excellent  wine  produced  there,  with 
which  UIyHcs  is  faid  to  have  iotoxica'ed 
Polyphemus  libull.  ^^  i,  57.5  Pt'wm 
14»4  » I'lh'  MARONiTAEjLiw.  31, 3|. 

Marpesus,  a  mcuntain  in  the  ifland 
Paros;  whence  Marftjia  cautes,  a 
block  of  Parian  marble,  T^trg,  JEh* 
6,471. 

MARKHURIUM,  San  BxNEnETTo, 
a  toan  of  the  Marfi  near  the  Laeut 
Fuc'^nui^    13^*9    S)l«  %,  497..  &c  ; 

whenfe 
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.  w^CBCe  M^rruhia  gent^  Virg.  ^n.  7^ 

MARRUClNIy  a  people  of  Picenum  j 
whence  Marruclna  gem^  Sil.  15,  564. 

Bf  ARSI9  » people  of  Italy  round  the  tacut 
Fuctnusi  138.  femark'bie  for  their 
bravery  j  whence  Alarja  cohort^  the 
Roman  trmy /  Harat.  Od,  2,  ic,  18. 
Alarjm  et  Appulms^  a  Kioman  foldier, 
^'  3f  5*  9  —much  addlAed  to  magic } 
whence  Marfa  N^tnia,  a  magic  fong  or 
'charm,  Horat.  Ep^d.  i  y,  29.  Marfit 
^•cttf  incantations, ^ib.  5976.  Canrut 
Msrfif  Ovid.  Xtedic  fac*  39*  Cadut 
Bfarji  mem§r  dueliif  a  cade  of  wine  m^de 
in  Cne  time  of  the  Marfic  or  Italic  waVy 
Htat.  Od.  3»  I4y  18.  Marfcum  btl' 
^lum^QXz,  Divin.  jy  44*  fdarjua  t>uUt^- 

[  Sil.  8,497,— —Alfo  a.peoplc  of  Ger-' 

*  many  fouth  of  the  Frifii,  Tacit,  ^nn* 

G.  z.^-^Marfigniy    another    pec  pie  of 
Germany^  J</.  G.  43.  and  Marsucif  Id. 
Hlft.  4>  46. 
MARSTTAS,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  592. 
Zm    38,   i^. }  Owd.  Met.   2,    a65.  . 

•  rapi(rand  ibalght,  till  it  joins  the  wind-' 
Jug  Mcaader  v.  -dros,  (c^rautcm  Mean^. 

dron^adUfJ  Lucan.  3,  20S. 

l^ARTIUS  CAMPUS  vel  MartU,  a 
slain  adjuining  to  Rome,  along  the 
Tiber>  confecrated  to  Mars,  and  de- 
voted to  many  important  porpofes,  208. 

MARUSf  MoRAVA,ariverofGermahyy 
the  boundary   between   Hungary    aud 
,  Moravm,  Tadt,  jinn,  a^  63. 

JIASSiCSYLIy  the  i^eople  of  one  half 
of  Numidia>  whofe  king  Was  Syphaxy 
Ziv.  24^  48.;  28,  17.;  29,  3,2. 
MASSYtl>  the  people  of  the  other 
half,  Lkf.  24,  48.  J  Si/.  3,   ?82.  the 

'  paternal  kingdom  of  MafiniiTa,  Liv. 
90,  i|.  Majfylum  gentcs,  £>r  Majfy' 
Hrum,  Virg.  JEn»  6,  60.  Silius  ica- 
ficus  makes  Syphax  king  of  the  Majfyliy 
16 f  171*  as  healfo  was  after  the  cx- 
ffulfion  of  Mafia! ira»  Liv.  29,  33.  Sec 
f.  682. 

MjISSaglta,  a  people  of  Scythia ;  ac- 
cording to  fume,  oorih  ot  the  river 
Araxes  adjoining  to  Albania,  Mur^ 
tel/in.a$,  4.)  TiSuI/.  4,  I,  143  5  ac- 
«  cordirg  to  others,  to  the  ealt  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  beyond  the  laxartes  or 
Araxes,  Dh»yf  Perieg.  738.  }  Herodct, 
1,  20i.^  Diodor.  2,  43  ;  Jvftin.  1, 
S.  Set  p.  602.  Lucan  places  them 
north  of  the  Danube,  2,  50.  and  fajrS, 
that  they  ufcd  to  quench  their  thiril  by 
Cttiung  a  vein  ~of  their  'horfes,    and 


drinking  the  blood,  3,  282.  SoClaii- 
dijin,  Cornificdet  in  poeulm  vmhtrat  mtdmx 
'  Maffageteif  in  Ruffin.  i,  312.  (jam 
,  making  them  the  fame  wit&  the  Ge- 
tae,  who  atfo  drank  the  blood  of  hodcs, 
yirg,  G*  3,  >|63>  Horace  feema  to  pot 
them  for  the  Scythians  in  generaij  Od» 

I,  55,40- 

MASSICUS  moM,  plur.  Mdfiks^  fc. 
juga^  a  mouotaiji  in  Campama,  be* 
ginning  at  Siottei!i^  fimuMis  for  its  wiiXy 
148.:  hence  Mumtra  l/Smfic*.  Sacc^t 
Virg.  G.  3,  526.  Hnmsr  di^temi 
Bacckif  ib.  %,  143.  Fma  M^a^ 
Horat.  Sat  2,  4,  51.  or  fimply  Mas- 
iicvM,  Id»  Od.  If  If  IQ.  ^mamfm9 
•  USam  mmtu  (i.  e.  confide)  M^^^knm^ 
under  whatever  conful,  or  at  w&afiever 
time  it  was  made,  i^.  3»  21,  5.  OAA- 
vhfuM  Maffictim,  which  caufea  thefe  who 
.  dripk  it  to  .forget  their  cares,  2,  7,  21. 
Tu  Afaffica  pptaSf  (c.  vioa,  AfartimL  3^ 
49.  Majfici  MoMtes,  Ptio.  14,  6. 

&4ASSIL1A,  M^ftsciLLKSyacelebrarei 
,  city  of  France,  near  the  caft  mobth  of  the 
KhoM,  ( Mojjilioiiettm  or  Rkodani,  PCo. 
3,  4..),  Cic, 'Place.  26. 5  Off.  2,  8. 
Studiorum  civUas,  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  44.  j 
Agr.  4.^  Inh,  MASSiLlEMSESfZAr. 
5,  34- »  2i,iQi  37,  ^4.  «  MafiH^ 
/£  I,  Vitru*.  16,  2 r.  Maffilie»fa  tmraf 
ilrid),  chafle,  Plant.  Cafin.  5,4,  i, 

MASTRAMELA,  Mxa  de  AIar. 
TxGUEs,  %  lake  near  Marfeilfes,  Pi». 

MAnLICA,  Matelica,  a  town  of 

Umbria,  near  ilie  iiSfisj  Inh.  Mmt^i' 

eatety  Plin.  3,  14* 
MATiNUS,  a  bill  on  the  confines  of 

Apulia  and  Calabria,  163.  j   wbcstot 

MatiM  efisy    Horat.   Od.   4,  2,  27. 

eactimina,  Epod.  16,  28.  Matimm  Sltm, 

Od.  t,  28,  3. 
MATISCO,  Macon,  sn  Borguody. 
MATREIUM)    Matkei,    a  town  of 

Rhxtia. 
MATRINCJS,  the  Piomba,  a  OaaU 

river  of  Picenum. 
Matrona,  the  Marne,  a  river  feparating 

Gallia  Celtka  fiom  JBelgita,  and  falling 

into  the  Seine  two  league*  to  the  eaft  ^ 

Palis.     Matr^a  ntfn  Gallos  Belgajfe 

inttrfita  fneiy  Aufon.  Moicli.  462. 
Mattiacal  Aqjujk,  Wifbadan^  liiPBaH 

town  oppofi(r  to  Ments. 
MATTIACUM,  Makpvig,  in  Heft, 

a  town  of  the  Catti,  toot.  Atm,  J,  $6- 
MAURITANIA,  MoKoccoand  Fxxt 

a  latge  country  of  A^ca,  682.  $  Inb. 

Mavei,  the  Moors,   Sc  MAvarci, 

Martiat. 
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MMrit0l.    g,   19.      Afaurat  peJa,    a 
Moorifli  (ooc-fol4ier,    Hprae,  Od.    I9 
fty   39*      Mauri   anguetf    ficrcfy    de- 
ftru&TCy  i^.  3,  10,  i8«     Matra  unda^ 
the  Afrlcjm  iea,  that  p»rt  of  ch«  Me4i« 
tBrraaean  which  furrouiMls  the  ^yrxet, 
■Horat.  Od.  %,  69  3*   Mauri  vel  Maura 
'  Jaculaf  thejavelmt  of  the  Moor,  1'^.  ly 
xSy  ».    MawvJU  taxui  vel  arundo,  1 
Moori/h  darty  Si/.  4^  560.  et  10,  402. 
^ens,  Virg.  i^n.  4,  ftoo.    Et  Mauru- 
fiac't  fendera  rara  dtri,  I.  e.  ubles  of 
citroo  wood  from  Mauritania^  Martial, 
II,  67,  6. 
MAUSOLI  Mvnumentvm,  the  tbtob  of 
Maosdlos,  eredtd  by  his  queen,  Arte- 
mifiay  at  Halicamaffus  {  reckoned  one 
..    of  the  feven   wonders  of  the  world. 
Cell.  1O9  J  8.     Mauul7um  ftf>ukkrumy 
Pcopert.  3, 1,  a  I.  whence  all  fplendid 
fepulchret    were  called  Mavsolea, 
Suit*  Aug.  100.    Ntr,  46.    ycjp.  23. 
F/or.  49  n.  €xtr.  Martial,  Spea,  I,  5* 
etf/i^r.  5,  65,  5. 
MAZACES,  fing.  Maasax,  a  people  in 
Africa,  remarkable  for  their  (kill  in 
ihooiing  the  arrow,  Lucan*  4,  681. 
•  MEDIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  fouth  of  the 
Cafpianfea;  Inh.  Midi,  often  con- 
founded by  the  poets  with  the  Perfians 
and  Parthnna,  Horat,  Oc/.  i,  1,  51.;  & 

.»9,  4-«  *>  I,  3'-i  *  »*>  6-5  3i  3f 

44«  Per/.  3,  53.  Medus  iufeflut,  the 
Parthians  quarrelling  among  themfelves, 
HorattOd,  3,8,  19.  /{ear  JIfifJtti,  a  Par- 
thian monarch,  f^.  5, 9.  Medui  aciKdcesf 
a  Perfian  fcimitaff,  Herat,  Od,  i,  27,  5- 
Meditum  imferiumf  the  Perfian  empire  j 
MiiRca  veftisy  Nep.  4,  3.— -Me  dig  a, 
an  herb,  w  named,  becaufe  fird  brought 
into  Greece  by  the  Medea,  Sjrv,  in 
Virg*  C  tf  215.  alfo  a  kind  of  apple 
tree^  at  it  it  foppoied,  the  citron,  whofe 
fruit  waa  thought  a  remedy  for  poifons, 
ib.  a,  Ta6.  PJiu^  la,  3. 

MEDIOLXNUM,  Mican,  the  ca. 
pital  of  the  ImSirotj  135.  Ltv.  5,  34.; 
34,  44.  Inh.  Mediolanenbes} 
Medi^mnjit  praco,  Cic  Pif.  a  6. 

MEDJOLANUM  Aulercomm,  poftea 
Eburovka,  Evreux,  in  Normandy; 
-^antZnum^  Saimtxs,  in  Guienne^ 
&c. 

Mediomatexci,  the  people  of  Mete, 

in  GaHia  Iklpca^  Tacit.  Hift.  7,  63. 
.  MKDiTEftaANXuii  Mar*,  the  Mediter- 
ranean iea,  IJidor*  139  16.  ■  name 
which  doea  not  occur  in  rhe  cUffict* 
It  ii  called  by  Horace  Medius  fifuor, 
Od.  39  i3  46.  by  Scrabo,  Pliny,  and 


others,   Inttnmm  or  No/hum  maek^ 
PSin,  2,  68.  Sallufi.  Jug,  17.  CaJ,  B, 
G,  ^,  I,  Uv.  26,  42.   Lucah,  8/293. 
Strab.  pajjim, 
MEDOBREGA,  a  town  of  Lufitania, 
near  mount  Herminiul,  no^icEtinA; 
Inh.   Medobregenjet,    Hirt.    B.  Hiif. 
48. 
MEDUACUS    Major,    BreWta;    «t 
Minor,  Bachilione,  two  rlrer'a  Aow 
ing  from  the  Alpet  Tridentina,    and 
falling  into  the  Hadriacic,  near  Venice^ 
Liv,  10,  2.  P/m.  3,  x6. 
MEDUANA,   Mayne,  ariferof  CJ- 
tica,  running  from  north  to  ibuth.  Into 
the  Lsdus,  and  borh  together  into  the 
LigiT  or  Loire,  lAtcan.  i,  438. 
MEDUS,  Abi.ICuren,  or  the  Water 
of  Kur,  a  river  of  Media,  which  /Iowa 
into  the  Araxes,  Strab.  15,  729.    Mf" 
dum  fumen,    Horat.   Od.    2,  9,   2r« 
Some  take  Medut  here  fix  an  adje^tve*    ^ 
the  Meditn  or  Perfiao  rirer,  i.  c.  the 
Araxes,  thcvTigtit  or  Euphrates. 
MEGALOPdLlS,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
285.     Lfv.  32,   5.  et  36,  31.  loll. 
Megahf^ntit,   Liv.  28,  8*  it  35,  ^7.' 
V.  MfgaUpXUtSn,  Lit.  33,  22.  r/41, 

MEGARA,  .if  T.  'orum,  MBcXaAt 
the  capiul  of  Megarxs,  -i^ii,  an 
Grttcia  Piropria,  302.;  Inh.  Mega* 
BENitt)  adj.  MegHhui  ▼.  -cai,  v. 
-Sw}  Megancut  v.  Megarenfit,  The 
followers  of  Euclid  of  Megara,  the 
fcbolar  of  Socratea,  were  called  ME- 
GAR^CI,  Cic,  Acad.  4,  42.  Orat,  3, 
17.  Megarica  Jigna,  ftatutes  made  at 
Megara,  of  a  kind  of  done  much  va- 
lued, Cic,  Att,  I,  8.— 'Alfo  a  town  of 
Sicily,  i  5 1),  whence  M^tfri^mri^  Virg. 
iSn.  3,  689. 

MELA  vel  Mtlla,  Met  a,  a  river  of  the 
Tranjpadjna,  running  paft  Brixia  into 
the  AlUos,  yirg.  G.  4,  278.  CatulL  6^, 

MEL  AS,  '^,  a  river  of  Lydia,  Ovid, 
Met,  2,  247  .^of  Sicily,  Id  Tafi,  4, 
4,  476.— of  Bceoiia,  305.— of  Thracey 
347  -A-and  oi  fcveral  other  places. 

M  liLD/E  vd  Meidarurnciviitai,  M  a  a  ux, 
a  city  of  Champaigne,  on  the  Mame^ 
in  France.  / 

MELES,  'hit,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near 
Smyrna ;  near  the  banks^  of  which 
Homer  is  faid  to  have  been  burn,  Stat*. 
Silv.  3,  3, 60.  hence  called  Mel^ifiiei, 
587.  »  Melcte4t  charts,  the  writings  of 
•  Homer,  libull.  4,  Ij  200.  Grmo  uq^ 
bihor  Melete  Bittis,  BaeciS|  near  which 

Lucaa 
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Lucao  WM  boroy  i»  mofe  lUuftrloas 
than  Melety  i.  c«  I<ucaa  excels  Hoqacr, 
5<^-  ^rVv.  a,  7,  34. 

MEUBiCA,  a  towo  of  Thefialy,  321. 
Ziv.  36,  13.  ct449  13,  &46.  vvheaoe 
HtRb^u*  dtucf  Philoderes,  yirj^.  Mn. 
3, 40i«-'Airoan  iflaoo  of  Syria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  594.  whence, 
according  to  fome,  Mdibiea  furfur a^ 
Feftus,  .Se  MeU  %^  3. 

AIELICHIE*  la  Pismotta^  a  fountain 
at  Syracufe,  remarkable  for  the  fweec- 
neft  and  falubricy  of  its  water, 

MELITE  V,  -tf,  Malta*  an  iilarwl  in 

the  African  fta,  to  the  foutb  of  Sicily, 

.277*  Ztiv.  21,  51.  whence  ^y?ii  Mdi- 

*'"'  t€npi  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  Qk,  Vtrr* 
^,72.  Melitai  eatuii,V\in.  3,  c.  uU.«- 
A nother  in  the  Ht driatic,  on  the  coaft  of 
Ili)r1cuni^  P/ri.  3,26.  nowMKLxnx, 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Ra^uU. 

MELITENE^  a  diftiia  of  Cap^docla, 
'     bordering  on  the  Euphri'es. 

'MELODUKITM,  Me  I.  UN,  a  town  on 
the  Seyne,  in  the  Ifle  of  Fiance. 

)tl£LOS,  M1X.0,  one  of  the  Cydades, 
338.  loh.  MxLU^  whence  Afeila 
tirra,  a  kind  of  earth  of  particular 
qualities,  ofcd  in  medicine  and  paint- 
ing, Plin,  35,  6. 
'JtfELPES,  Mxi.FA,  a  river  of  I.ucanra, 
filling  into  the  Tufcan  (ca,  near  the 
prom.  PalinuriM,  P/in,  3,  ^ 

>I£MPHIS,  the  ancient  copiul  of  E. 
gypt,  665.  liorat,  04,  3,  26,  lO. 
Martini,  Jp,  I,  I.  hence  Terrs  Mem' 
fhlttSf  -idit,  the  land  of  Egypt,  7«- 
^entL  lt|,  122,  vel  Afitnphitica  tcllus^ 
Adartial.  14,  3S.  Tela  Memfbuia,  fine 
linen,  curioufly  wrought,  Sil.  14,  66o« 
Memf^ltis  hot,  the  Egyptian  god  Apis, 
TiML  J,  7,  28.  /m  p.  605. 

]M^NBLAiUM,  a  fort  on  the  Menfldnti 
mens,  sear  Sparta,  Liv-  341  28. 

MENELaI  fcfhitf  a  fea-port  town  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Cyrene,  where  Agcfi* 
I'aus  died,  Nep.  17,8. 

MENINX,  vel  Lc:opla^7tis  infu'a  Zer- 
]ii,  an  ifland  to  the  weft  of  the  Syrth 
j^^nor  in  Africa  \  with  a  cognominal 
town,  now  Zadaio^,  Plin,  5,  7* 
termed  Ner'uia^  becaufe  peopled  by  a 
folony  from  (he  ifland  Nei  itos,  SiL  3, 
^i8.  fupBofed  to  be  the  country  of  the 
Uott^bafrtoi^omtXy  Strob*  17,  834. 

)lf£IlCURII  PaoyoNTOKiUM,  a  cape 
in  Africa  Propria,  near  Clypea,  PHn,  ^, 
4*  Liv.  29,  27.  and  near  it  Mcrcurii 
tumyJjiSy  ib.  26,  44. 

fl/i  E^q£|  N  u  a  ^  I  a  ,  a  city  of  «%thiopja, 


in '  an  ifland  of  the  Nile  of  ibe  ian« 
nanne,  Her^u,  ^,  %^.\  P6iu\ti\,\ 
Jmcsu*  zo,  303*  under  the  tiopic  of 
Cancer,  ib,  4*  333.  cekfaiated  forlu 
wine,!*^.  10,  163. 
MESEMBRIA,  Mf  sEvaiA,  a  torn  of 
'    Thrace ;  whence JMtj/fM^rMd  ftrtuif  the 
Thracian  harboora^  (ftnd.Trifl,  1 , 6, 37. 
MESENE,  I? nth,  an  tn^nd  intbeTi* 
grt,4,  in  ifthkh  Apamia  ftood,  PBa.  6, 

MESOPOTAMIA,  the  county  betweea 
the  Tigris  and  the  £uphractt|  Gfr.  Ait, 
9,  IX. ;  N.  D*  2,  52. 

Messana  ▼.  Meffemtf  MiaaiHA,  tic 
firll  town  of  Sicily,  after  onffiog  iraoi 
Italy,  256.  Inliu  Mtffeaafa  v*  HU- 
m€itxm\  hence  MtJvnawmMo^  Orid* 
Met.  14,  17. 

M£SS>)P1A,  a  name'of  Calabria,  163. 
or  Apulia,  ¥tfiui\  whence  MfafiM 
Ofva,  the  Apulian  fields,  OvU,  Met, 
I4>5i3*{  Inh*  MKssAPiiy  LJ*.  8, 

2*. 

MESSENE,  Matka-matia,  theca- 
pitai  of  MxttxifiA  in  Pelopoaneroi, 
282.)  Liv,  36*  31 .  «  et  39,  48.  &c« 
Iflh*  Messenii,  Irfww  29,  i2«  bcace 
Mtjfema  wuenia^  Ovid,  ta,  549.  Sub 
MkSSENlACUS,  the  gulf  of  CoaoH^ 
called  alfo  Sinus  Tm o  a  i a  Tss,  ,^meu 
et  Ccfr.(it$y  ftom  towne  lituate  en  k. 

METAPONTUM  v.  -iri,  a  town  of 
Lucania,  170. }  liv.  i,  18.  ^  8, 24.} 
2c,  It.  \  27,  I.}  Inh.  Metamnti- 
Ni,  Lhv.  22,  6j.  \  25,  15.  i  27,  x6« 
Met0pontiiTMS  agtr^  24,  20. 

METARIS,  the  Wash,  an  arm  of  the 
fea  betwern  i4ncoln(hiie  and  Norfolk* 

METAURUS  T.  'Um^  iMaTao,  a  river 
of  Umbria,  famous  for  the  deftat  of 
Hafdrubal,  by  the  tcnfuls  Livius  and 
Nero,  Ifiv.  27,  47*  \  ihrat  Od.  4,4* 
38  ;  Lucsn*  t,  40  s.-* Another  river 
in  the  country  of  the  BrutcS,  bow 
Maero,  174- 

Methonc,  Moook,  a  •own  of  Meflt* 
nia,  28  V"— alfo  of  Macedonia,  3s 5* 
and  of  Ma^efia,  Hmur.  IL  z,  71. 

METHYMNA,  Poeto-Peteso,  a 
town  of  Lefbns,  celebrated  for  its  wine: 
Mcthymnpius  TUtts^  .i.  e.  Anon,  343. 
Mtthymtiiades  f utility   Ovid.  Ep.   15, 

METRor2>Lis,  TiaBii,atownof  Lydia, 
588.>~of  Tbeflaiy,  st2«  aod  of  othcc 

countiiea* 
METULUM,  Metuc  vet*!,  a  town 
'   of  Liburnia,  the  rapiui  of  the  J^tfy^* 

at  the  fiege  of  yhich  Apgufliw,  vbeq 
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•ne  of  the  Ttuhnviriy  ^tnt  bounded/ 

MEVANIA,  BtsvASNA»»tpwnof  ITiD- 

•  bri«9  It  the«oiiflae|tcfe  of  the  Tina  aod 
ClitunmuS)  Lucan*  i,  473")  ^^'  ^« 
647* ;  lAh»  MtmtnStu, 

MlLtTUS,  a  city  on  the  confines  of 
Ionia  and  Caria,  t^%%  incS«a:ly  the  ca- 
pital of  loniai  PVin.  5,  29.  {  Md.  i, 
I7.;,lnb»  MtLCait  ;  ceiebrared  for 
fine  wool  J  hence  MtUfia  oves,  Col.  7^ 
ft,  V  J^fffi^  ve//«»itf,  Virg.  G«  3,  306. 
«— M1LLSI/E9  {c./ahMla,  ludicrous  and 
wanton  play«»  Cafititw*  iiJlibin.  ii> 
Tel  MiLESiACAy  'Orum^  Ovid.  Trid. 

MILLE  pajfus  V.  fdjfoum^  ■  MiLt, 
of  diflerent  length  in  diOerebt  couh- 
triety  1 2  5.;  among  the  Roman^i  5000 
feety  etch  fcffut  being  equal  to  Ave 
feet,  fiin*  a,  23  f.  21.— —Mil - 
LiAKiUM  AOREUM)  a  gildtid  Co- 
lumn in  the  Forutn  or  public  place  q( 
Rone,  where  all  the  ways  of  Italy 
mety  P/Jii.  ji  5.  J  Tat\t»  Hift.  I,  73. 5 
Suet.  0th,  6. 

MILVIUS  ▼.  MiMtti  ponsy  PoKt. 
MoLLZy  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber  at 
RoRKy  SallMjl.'Cst,  45.$  Gc*  AtU  13, 
33.;  TViWf.  I^ffir.  13,  47. 

MILYAS,  a  diftria  of  Lyctaj  whence 
MyRddum  eommimef  Cic.  Verr.  1,3^.    ' 

MIMASy  a  high  mountain  of  lonta^ 
587*  whence,  as  it  is  thought,  Mi- 
mailSkxs,  it  MtMALLOfiiDEs,  the 
fame  with  Ba^c/ue^  or  prieAe.Tes  of 
Bacchus,  women  who  pretfcnded  to  be 
infpired  with  phreney,  while  celebrat- 
ing the  orgies  or  facred  rites  of  Bac« 
chi)<y  Stat*  Tbii.  4,  66o* ;  Otnd,  Art. 
Am,  I,  541.  Mimalhnei  bombif  the 
founds  or  fcreams  uttered  by  thefn, 
P'^f.  I,  99. 

MlKClOS,  Mm  CIO,    a  river   which 

•  rifes  in  the  Rhecian  Alps,  and,  pafiing 
through  tht  LacMs  BtnauM\  or   Lago 

'  di  Gardo,  runs  through  the  du^chyof 

Mantua  into  the  Po  ^  ncir  the  b<ioks 

of  which  Virgil  was  \irmn,  yir^.  Eel.  7, 

13.  G«  3, 15.  j£i>.  10,  206. 

JMlNERVi£  cgjirumf  vel  Arx  ^ntrva^ 

.CASTao,  a  town  of  Cslahria,  eight 

miles  fouth  of  Hydrunlum,  16  e. 

MINER  V/B^dm.  the  cape  of  Minzr- 

VA,  the  fonthmoft  point  of  Campania, 

MINIO,  MiNoGHt,  a  river  of  Ernxria, 

Vlrg,  Mn.  10,  18  3 » 
MINIUS,  the  Ml  WHO  or   Migno,    a 

river  of  Gallseia  in  d^atA)  483; 


MiNoA,  a  name  of  HeraelSti  on  the 
fouth  coad  of  Sklly,  267.  a  town  in 
Crete,  339.  and  elf^wbere.  Mitmm  rt^^ 
nat  the  country  of  Crete,  fb  named 
from  its  king,*  Minos,  Firg^  JEh,  6» 

'    14. 

MINTURNyC,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Litis,  on  the  confines  of  Latiom 

and  Campania,   14.8.  %etmc6  ^aitt0res, 

becaufe  furrounded  with  marflics,  Ab- 

.  rat,  £/.  1,  5,  4.  )  Juvtnal,  10, 176.^ 

U-v.  8,  II.  $  9,  25. ;  10,  21. ;   Inh. 

Minturneniks)  f^«  27,  38.  it  36,' 

3*     The   territory  of  Mintumse    is 

Called,  from  Mariea,  a  goodefs  wor- 

ilsipped  there,  Jtigna  Maric^^  Lucaa* 

ft,  4»4- 

MINUCIA  VIA,  a  way  which  led  to 
BrunduBum,  through  a  different  coun- 
try fr*  m  the  vm  Appkf  Cic.  Att.  9, 
6./ff^.  X83. 

MlNYi£,  a  people  of  ThefTaly,  (gtia 
cogmta  rtmff)  noted  as  failors,  Luean* 
6,  385.  the  Argonauts,  or  coropeoiona 
of  Jafon  in  the  fliip  Argo,  441.  iliiiry- 
eiafroigif  Ovid.  Met.  4,  386* 

MISENUM^r«iii.Teh  Mbeaui  mdHt,  Ctpt 
MiszMo,  a  promontory  and  port  of 
Campania,  150.;  Liv»  24,  13.^  Jnh« 
Majtntifu  vel  Mifititfeai  Mifmttffis  eUf* 
fay  Tacit.  Hift.  2,  9.  s  Ano«  x  j.  ex* 
ra&,  Plin.  18,  6, 

MlTYL&NE,  ^t  ▼.  'ity  mmtm,  the  ca- 
piul  of  Le/bos,  which  now  gives  name 
to  the  ifland,  343.  ]  Ltv.  37,  tt.  {  ct 
EpU.  89.)  Hitat.  Od.  If  7,  X.  I  Ef»  tp 
If,  17.  s  Inh.  Mityihutii  adj.  Jllir^- 
ienatK  triremes^  LiT.  37,  I  ft.  ImttBra^ 
h&m  Pofflpey's  fending  Cornelia,  hia 
-  wifr,  thither,  befMe  the  battle  of  Phar- 
faUa,  Lmcan,  5, 788.  Mityienmm  va/« 
gus,  ib.  8.  lOo* 

MCERIDIS '/««»<)  a  large  artificial  lake 
in  Egypt,  66A. 

MCESIA,  Macia  f,  Myfaty  a  country 
on  the  fouth  of  the  Danube,  extending 
from  its  juoAion  with  the  Save  to  the 
Euxioe  fea ;  divided  by  the  river  Gadru* 
ot  Drimti  into  SUPERIOR,  Sirvia, 
and  INFERIOR,  Bulgaria  {  «elebrared 
for  it»ftrtility,  f^rg.  O.  i,  102.5  Inh. 
Moesi  ▼.  AfyJ!,  Tacit.  Aon.  15,  6. 
•  R^fit  gemtiiy  Ovid.  Pont,  4,9,  77, 
MmfUdt  /egicmiy  Tacit.  Hift.  2,  44, 
&  85-  Mkfiau  ixerckuty  Id.  Ann.  3, 
9.     Mitfiacus  exerfilHS,  Suet.  Vefp.  6» 

MOLOR(^l  fucM,  a  grove  near  Cteii- 
nae  in  Arg($1is,  where  the  NemSan 
games  were  celebrated,  /^rg.  G.  3,  19. 
named  from  Molorchus,   a  ihephefd, 

wfa* 
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who  entcrtatiied  Hcroilet  hofpidiblfy 
MtUrtwl.  I4»  14,  13.  when  he  went  to 
deftioy  the  Nemean  lioiy  ui^lodtr.  «, 
c.$  Stau  Iktbm  4,  160.  'Domician 
A^ving  hailc  a  temple  to  Hercules, 
placed  netr  it  •  chapel  to  Mdorcbus  | 
whence  he  is  faid  to  have  been  enriched 
(/a&us  modo  ^tnfes)(  Martiil>  49.649  30. 
Statms  callt  Molorchtu  pauper,  in  the 
deicriptico  of  a  temple  bailt  to  Hercules 
hj  Pollios,  near  Surrentumy  SUtf»  3^  i, 

MOLOSSIS,  Ji£s  ▼.  -M,  a  diftria  of 
£pirQ9 ;  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  dogsy 
Cmia  Aiolcffi^  Horat.  Sat.  a,  6,  ii4«; 
Virg.  G.  3,  405.  remarkable  for  their 
file,  boldnefsy  and  noify  barkings  L«« 
.  ertt,  5^  lOy  6a.  Lueam,  4,  440.}  Inh. 
MoLossx )  Moi'JIa  genSf  Ovid.  Met. 

Iy«l6.  • 

MONA,    the   ifland    AMGi.EtET»    in 
North  Wales,  the  ancient  feat  of  tbe« 
Druids,  493.;  Tacit,  yitim»  14,  18,  Se 
29.-  MONOFIA,  V.   A^tmJsf  the 
.  Ifle  of  Mam* 

MO  N  DA,  M  u  K  D  A,  or  Muutiga,  a  river 
of  Portugal,  between  the  Durius  and 
^Tagus,  runniof  paft  Coimbia,  PUn,  4, 
%2  f.  3S* 

MONyECI  arx,  Monaco.    See  Hia- 

CULlt. 

MOPSOHESTIA  v.  Mophs^  a  town  of 

Cilicia,  on  the  river  PyiSmus,  near  thm 
.  ica,  Cic*  Fam,  3,  8» 
AlORGENTIA  v.  -wm,  a  town  of  Si- 

cHy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sy* 
.  methus,  whence  ^crAfw^cntMiifyCic. 

Verr.  3,  iS, 
i^qaiNi*  a.  people  of  Bdgica,  Mel.  3, 

s.  called  ExtremKMembnmf  beoaufe  they 
.  dwelt  on  the  extrrmity  of  the  contineot^ 

oppo6te  to  Britun,  yirg,  JEn»  %,  yay. ; 
.  C(^.  49  -ai.— ^MtfTHMmm     cafteilitm^ 

Mount  CAitiL,  in  Artois— — Aftffi- 

morum  timtasf  TtRousmiB,  on  the 

Lit. 
MOSA,  the  Mabic  or  MkvsBi  ft^riter 

of  GaUia  Belpea^  535. 
MOSi£  Pmm,  fuppoftd  to  be  Mabs- 

TBicRT,  Tacit.  Hift*  4,  66. 
MOSCHA,  Mafcatp  a  port  of  Arabia  on 

theRedfea. 
MOSCHI,  apeopleofSarmatia,  Lncan, 

3,  xyo. 
A«OS£LLA  w.  MofuUf  the  MosBLts 

or  Little  Maefe,  a  river  of  Belgica, 

which  joint  the  Rhine  at  Cobleot^ 

Tacit.  Aim.  13*  53* 
MOTVE  ▼.  .tf,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near 
'  Lilyhcofn,  269* 


MUNDA,  Mum  PA,  a  tows  of  Spwi, 
north  of  the  Straits  of  Gibialtar,  where 
Csefar  fought  his  laft  btfdk,  and  defeat- 
ed  Labknus  and  the  fona  of  Pompey^ 
Ftitu  3,  I.  hence,  Rt  wunuU  Betutiiu 
Jtmlii  paritura  laheretp  about  to  occafioa 
aa  mtfch  flaughier  to  the  Romans  as  the 
battle  of  Fharralla,  SiL  3,  400. 

MUNICHIA  V.  MumkJ&a  P^rtn^  one 
of  the  three  ports  of  Athens,  292. 

MURSA,  EssiK,  a  town  of  Hungsry, 
at  the  Gonflucace  of  the  Drave  and  IH- 
nvbe. 

MUTHUL,  atimof  Nnsnidia,  Saila^. 
Jug.  48. 

MUTJCA  T.  .«,  a  town  of  Sidly,  weft 
Iran  the  prom.  Pach^nus  i  Ager  Mmm 
iicenfis  ^•Muty«iifit\  Cic  Ve^r.  3«43« 

MotTna,  Moobna,  a  city  of  Gallia 
Cifpadana,  135.  Cic»  PbiL  5,  9.  hence 
Mututatfe  praCmmt  Cic.  Fam.  10,  14. 
Afutinenfi  fuga^  Cic.  Brut*  Ep.  <• 

MU TUSCi9£.     See  TrdmU. 

MUZERIS,  Visiodruk,  an  empoiioffl 
or  trading  town  of  India,  Pfin.  6,  23* 

MVC^E,  a  promontory  of  looia,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  ifland  Samos,  near  which 
the  Perfiaos  were  delrated  by  tiie 
Creeks,  DvJor,  1 1,  35,  hence  Jl^pcv- 
leiifo  MonSf  et  MfcaUia  littoreu 

MYClNiC,  s  city  of  ArgSUs,  b86.  the 
refidence  of  Agamemnon,  hence  calkd 
Dux  lifycen^euip  Ovid.  Ttift.  &,  400.. 
MjcfmSp  'uiiif  Iphigcnis,  bisdsngbcer, 
Ovid,  Met.  12,  34*  Inh.  Micsnaw- 
sis,Cf.  Jin.  2,6. 

Myc6nus  vel    MycSni,   one  of  the 

.  CyclSdes,  337.  Inh.  Mtcovix,  faid 
to  b^  all  na  urally  bald,  Piin.  11, 37  f« 
47.  DoMt.  in  Ter.  Hu.  3,  4,  26. 
becaufe,  as  Strabo  iays,  that  defi^  was 
very  frequent  in  the  ifland,  10,  4S7- 

MYGDONIA,  a  diftria  of  Macedonii, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  (Mygdim) 
arc  Cud  to  bare  emigrated  to  Phry^s^ 
and  to  have  pofleffed  a  part  of  that 
country,  326.  hence  Piv^ats  Fkwjgut 
MygdoiiM  tjpof  Horat.  Od.  2,  12,  22. 
Mj^omi  €ampig  the  Phrygitti  plains, 
*^*  3>  I^>  41  •  MfgdtnUei  mgrm,  the 
Phrygian  wives,  (Md*  Met,  6,  45. 

MYLA  v.  -#i,  a  river  of  Sicily,  to  the 
north  of  Syracufe,  Lev*  24,  30,  &  31. 

MYLA,  Mblasio,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
on  the  north  fide,  27U— »Alfo  a  ftroog 
town  of  TheiTsly,  Liv.  42,  ^4. 

MYLA S A,  -WMT,  a  town  of  Caria,  Inh. 
Mylasbki,  Lhv*  38,  39.  V.  Mt- 
LAsskKSBs,  ii.  45,  25.  w.  MrLA« 
SBi,  Cir.  Fsm  13,  56* 

MYNOUS, 
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MYKDUS,  MrNDify  a  town  of  Caria, 
near  HalicamaiTus,  £x««  37,  16.  Inh* 
MYNDBMstSf  Cic»  FaM.  3y  8. 

MYONNESUSylALANGHI-^MANya 

town  and  protnontory  of  loniay  Liv, 

37,  13,  &  27.    ^ 

Jlffvos-HORMol,  i.  e.   the  port  of  the^ 
Moufe;  vd  Aphrodite t  fortus,  the  PorC 
of  Venus,  now  Su/aMgi-uI-harhif  t.  e« 
the  Sponge  of  the  fea,  a  large  port  of 
the  Higher  Egypt  on  the  Arabian  gulf. 

MYRAy  'Oram,  Myea^  a  town  bf  Ly- 
cia,  ^Rn.  5^  17.  on  a  high  hiU,  10 
ftadia  from  the  fea,  Sirah,  14,  666« 
with  a  fea*port|  ASs,  27,  5.  Inh. 
MTatNszs. 

M YRIANDROS9  a  town  of  Selencia  in 
Syria,  an  the  Simn  Iffieus,  called  alio 
Myrtandncuif  Plin.  a,  1<9S. 

MYRINA>  Satiderlie,  a  town  of  j^olla, 
i^fv.  33,  30. J  TjnV.  ^0.  I9  47.}  Gt, 

^  Fsm.  5f  20.  near  a  large  plain  (Campi 

Mjrlm,  Martial.  9t430»  extending  to 

the    temple  of    Apollo  at  Gryniuniy 

which  IS  called  a  town  of  the  Myrinmf 

'  Strab,  1 3,  6i2«— Alfo  a  town  6t  Lem- 

QOSy  nOWpALIO-CASTXOyP/m.  4,  iz, 

M YR L A/B  vel  Aparnia^  MouoANfA, 

'  a  town  of  BUhynia,  Pttn,  5,  31. 

MrRMioSNBSy  a  people  of  TheiTaly, 
which  it  faid  anciently  to  have  been 
called  MyrmidoMum  civltasf  Veil,  i,  3. 

..  put  for  the  foldiers  of  Achilles,  ^irg, 
Mn^  a,  7.  or  for  the  Greeks  in  general, 
\h.  a^tyet  11,403.    Sup,  3S5. 

MYRTOS  V.  -w,  a  ftball  iflaod  oppo- 
fite  to  Caryftus  in  Eubaa,  which  is 
faid  to  have  given  name  to  the  Mare 
Myat9um,  a  part  of  the  Egean  fea, 
eitendiog  from  Cape  Malea  to  the 
footh  of  Eohteai  jP/m.  4,  !!•  but  other 
teaibns  of  this  name  ate  given,  Paufiui, 
Artad.  i^  Jttp.  2^6,  8e  404. 

MYSIA,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  cS6« 
Liv,  38,  39.  Inh.  Mysi,  C.  FUuc. 
%•  Mfji  fapttaru^  Li  v.  37,  40.  A 
defpicable  perAm  was  called  Myfirum 

^  uftimMt,  Cic.  Place.  27. 

MYUS,  ATyuntiSf  a  town  of  Ionia, 
which  ArUxerxet  gave  to  Themi (lo- 
des to  furnifli  him  with  meat,  (ex  fua 
opfoniumba^eretyj  Nep.  2,  10  ;Diodor., 
II,  57.-  Inh.  Myusii,  MyufiaMger^ 
the  territory* 

N 

« 

Nabalia,  a  name  given  to  the  Fe^tf 
Driifijw0j  by  which  the  Ifala  was  m- 
€rufed  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhine, 


.  4tt  It  is  thought,  from  the  Qernun  Na^ 
Waal,  the  Kadir-fTaai. 

NABATHi£l,  a  people  of  j^abia  Pt^ 
tr^a\  whence  Nahathea  regHa,  the* 
country  of  Arabia,  Ovid*  Met,  i,  6i» 
NahathetiJUuus,  the  eaftern  breeses  or 
winds,  Lucatt,  41  6^.  N/ibathaa  het"^ 
'  {ua,  Jin  elephant,  yu^enal,  1  x,  X26. 

NAlSSira  v.  NeeJUi,  Nzssa,  the  oatlre 
place  of  Conftantine,  a  town  of  Dar-  ' 
dania,  in  opp<^  Maefia,    afcribed   bjr 
fome  to  Illyticum,  anti  by  others  xa 
Thrace. 

NANTUATES  v.  -tee,  a  people  of 
Gaul,    bordering  on  the  Alp»,  Cgtfe 

NAPATA  'ef  w,  -tmrn,  a  town  of 
Ethiopia,  the  rcfidence  of  Queen 
Candace. 

NAR,  Nkra,  a  river  of  Uffihria,  which 
joins  the  Tiber,  137.  noted  for  Its 
fulphureous  water,  yirg»  jEh,  7,  5 17* 

NADAGARA,  a  town  of  Nomidia» 
where  Scipio  and  Hannibal  had  an  in-^ 
terview,  £iv.  30,  29* 

NARBO  Afareiut,  NAaB0NNt»  adtf 
of  Languadoc  in  France  \  whence  Nor-* 
bouertfis  Gallia  v.  Premaaa, 

NARISCI,  a  people  of  Germany  !n  die 
Upper  Palaeinace,  Tacit,  G»  42. 

NARNIA,  NaxnIi  a  town  of  Umbiia* 
on  thcNar,  I37>;  Inh.  NAaNisNSBS» 
Mv»  10,  9.  $  27,  9,  ft  50.  J  29, 15.J 
32,2. 

NARO,  Naxxmta,  a  rtver  of  Dalma* 
tia,  running  into  the  Hadriatlc. 

NAROKA,  Narbnxa,  atownofDal* 
matia,  on  the  Naro. 

NARYCIA  V.  -iam,  r.  Naryx,  -ycitg 
a  town  of  the  Locri  BpienemdB  in 
Greece,  near  which  were  ftroves  of 
pines,  and  other  trees  producing  pitch* 
(Naryeieepidt  lueij,  Vtrg.  G.  2,  438.$  ^ 
Inh.  Local  Nabycii,  a  colony  of 
whom  fouaded  Locri  in  Italy,  176. 

NasXmOnes,  a  people  of  Cyren^,  l|r* 
ing,  as  Herodotus  fafs,  00  the  fpoila 
of  the  ihipwrecked,  4.  So  Sii.  i, 
408,  et  3,  320.5  L&eaw.  9,  439,  ftc« 
fing.  Natetmon,  ib.  4,  679.  called  &« 
mibomma,  on  accdont  of  their  favage 
baibarity,  Sil,  ir^  180.  hence  Ne^^ 
momrn  Idmen,  Sil.  7,  609.  Barpe  Ak- 
femeaiat^'Mt,  SiL  2,  116.  Najamf-' 
niaci  trwrnpAi,  Sil.  16,  631. 

NASOS  ▼•  Nejiis,  a  part  of  Syracale, 
269t— Alfo  a  town  of  Acavnaoiai 
Liv.  26, 24« 

NATlSO,  NATtsoNBy  a  rivtr  rifiog  in 
the  Alpti  Csrnicee,  and  running  into  the 
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Golf  of  Veoiccy   caft   of   Aqulletisiy 
Ptvt^  ^f  18. 

KATOLIA,  contraaed  for  AtmtJia,  the 
name  given  in  ihe  lower  ages  to  y^^a 
A£nor  or  tiitAtr  Afia^  becaufc  it,  i^y 
«tyf  from  Conftancinople. 

NAVA,  Nahe,  a  river  ofBelgica,  which 
aims  into  the  RhiAe  at  Gioi^eny  below 
Mentz»  TmIu  Hift,  4,  70* 

MAUCRXTIS,  a  towauf  Egypt,  on  the 
weftmoft  branch  of  the  Nile  near  its 
Bioutby  ^hich  was  henCe  called  A'dv- 
amaam  djft'uimt  Piin.  5,9* 

VAULdCHUSi  a  fmall  town  and  rojid 
for  fliips,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Si- 
cily, j7i.-*-Airo  a  town  of  the  Locriy 
Ffm  4»  3.— and  of  Thiace,  i^.  4 » i  !• 

MAUP ACTUS  V.  'um^  Lkpantoi  a 
-  t«wn  of  ^toliay  on  a  bay  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,    now  called   the  Gulf  of 
LifANTO^  313.  hence  Naupaiieus  v. 
^     'Atp  Acktlous,    i*  e.  jStoius,   Ovid* 
Faft.  2,43. 

NAUI^LIA,  Napli  or  Napolt,  the 
harbour  of  Argot|  2S6. 

NAUPORTUS  V.  -ifm,  Osca^or  Up- 
per LAYBACHf  a  town  i'f  Pannonia 

-  w  N4>ricum|  on  ihe  confines  of  Idria^ 
on  a  rivcf  of  the  fame  name»  P/ie, 
3»  iS.)  F^eU,  2|  lio.i  TtJcit,  uirn.  i, 

KAUSTATHMUS,      Bonpa»ta,     a 

pore- town  of  Cyrenaica,5rrtf^.  I7>  S3S. 

— Alfo  one  of. the  harbours  of  Pho^xa^ 

in  Ionia»  Liv»  37,  31. 
KAUTACA,,   NsKSHABy    a   town  of 

Sogviiana, 
^AXOS  yi'muSf  Naxia,   one  of    the 

Cyftlades,  338.  whence*  Mwrmor  Nax- 
I  inmt  ^^»  3^9  7*  ^^xia  turta,  i.  e. 
.  SaccJiontmrnj  Prop^rt.   3,  17,   2S. — 

Alfo  a  town  in  Crete,  norei  for  its 

honea^    hence  called  Nania,    -iitumy 

Flin.  ib. 
VAZlANZUSy  a  town  of  Cappatiocii, 

-  the  country  of  St.  Gregory>  iutnaj»ed 
Na»atnumis, 

N£A,  i.  e.  Nova  infula,  a  fmall  IHand 
between  Lemus  and  the  He!!clprnr, 
which  rofc  out  of  the  fea,  F/itz.  i,  87. 

NE/ETHUS,  Neto,  a  livcr  or  the 
Bruttii.  iSb'  Ovid  cal's  ic  a  river  of 
Qt\ihn»f  (Seienilnui J,  Mtt,  IS, J  ^i. 

NEANDRX)St  v.  -w>  a  wwn  of  Xros, 
Prm.  5»  30. 

NEAPOUS,  i.e.  wovtf^rAi,  Naples, 
a  capital  city  of  Campania,  .1 5a.  Uv, 
t,  i».^  agV  »•  OMp*  <J»i«'*  retired, 
^t  for  Aady,  H^rM.  Epod,  5,  43.;  Tir^. 
Oi   4,  563.1   inh.   Nispuiuanif  Liv* 


'  1 3.  NH APOUTANl'M  ?iBf.i.a 
villa  of  Pompcy'^  near  Kapirt,&.  Ati- 
7,  a.-^Aifo  the  name  of  paitof  S)n' 
cufe^^  Liv.  25,  24*  and  of  fcvcral  other 
places. 

K£DO,  a  Tcry  high  nioantiin,  part  of 
the  ridj^e  called  AbabIm,  in  Perxa, 
beyond  Jordan,  oppoGie  to  Jaicb, 
fronj  the  top.  of  which,  ulicd  T^aii 
ivlofps  had  a  view  of  the  promifed  had, 
Deui<rctu  33>  49<i  tf  34)  I. 

Nl:BRlSS'A,LKBRXXA,atoi?nofSpua, 
fouih  from  Seti«le. 

KfBROOxs,  a  mountain  of  f>lcny,irhtnce 
the  two  rivets  called  Himera  riiir,  ^^ 

NeckopSlxs^  a  fuburb  of  AlexsB^ 
in  Egypt,     ^te  /.  67^. 

NEMAUSUS  ?.  -jow,  Nismis,  a  cityifl 
Languedoc. 

Nemia,  a  town  of  ArgSlis,  in  a  vwd 
near  which'  the  Neme^n  giim?s  (Ki- 
mka,  fc.  c*rtami9a)  were  cttebiite^r 
280.  Liv,  27,  30,  uc.ji.if^34»4i  " 
bonciur  of  Hercules,  who  there  tlcv 
a  huge  lion  (NEki.vus  Lto),  Ot» 
Tu/c.  4, 22-  called  Afoiit  NoHfaat  0(ii 
Met.  9,  197,  pefiiSf  Id.  £p.  9i  6»< 
Nff^ea^um  vflliu^  his  iktn,  Mtt,  }i 
235.  NematMi  /to,  Is  put  for  lhefij9 
of  {.eo  in  the  sodiac,  Lucot*  I,  655.^ 
Alf(>  a  river  feparating  the  lemtoryd 
Corinth  from   that  of  Sicyou,  I^* 

N EM ETACUM,  a  town  of  the  i6«- 

hateii  now  A  a  it  as  in  Artoi&. 
NEM£T/E    ».,,  -/«,    the    pcoplt  «•' 

Sp],rb,  a  to^rj  of  the '  Pabtirare,  oe 
.  tijc  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  »hid*^ 

afterwards    ca!lcd     KociomAgu^  «• 

NeomAcu's  Nemerufn. 
KKMEroBRfGA,  Neboa,  aio»^of 

Gallicia  in  S^-a'^n. 

KF-M0S4US    v.    'Um,     CrLRMOSfT,    i^' 

ca;»iwi  of  ihc  Arvcii  in  Gau!,  I*-**' 
I,£.lQ.i  SiraK^p  191* 
NEPeTE,  Nepe,  a  town  of  Etruni,  » 
the  wttt  of  mount  Suiacle,  Uv.  61 9' 
]  nh.  N  a  p  £ 8 1 M,  16,  low  /kV^<-';<»i-T'^» 
liv.  5,  J 9. J  zCf  34.     Ttejif/M  C'^'^ 

s;i.  s,  4c)i.       '  _ 

NliPHELlS,  a  proroontoxy  cf  Ci-»-'i 
Liv.  3  ^,  20. 

NERITOS,  a  fmall  rocky  iflaa**  rrf 
hl.aca,  Y<»'-*^y*«rij,;  331.  p^jr- 
ariii,  Sil.  15,  305.  beucc  pux  Ha'*'" 
tius,  Ulyfles,  Oxid.  I'nft,  j,  4?  >"• 
Ner'tu^  Koves,  the  ihips  of  Ui.^*"^-' 
Ox-id.  Rsmd,  ^m»  263.— AlfoaWv« 
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,  of  Ltttcas  ys  tema^a^  called  Nni^ 
litmus t  Ovid.  Met.  X3>  ji%»  Proles 
I^eritia^  the  people  of  SaguDtam>  de- 
fceoded  from  a  colony  of  Neritians^ 
Sil.  2,  3x7. 
KERITUM  v.Nsrstum,  NAaDo^a  town 

ofCtiLhr\»f  166. 
NERVII,   the  people  of  HAXNAVLTf 

C«/.  £.G.  ly  15* 

KERIUM    vel  jfrtairam    pr$m.    Cape 

FiNiSTcaasy  or  the  Land's  Sndy  on 

the  north-weft  of  Spain,  Stnth.  3, 137. 

HERDLUM,   LAGOKKQuOf    a  ftroflg 

town  of  LocanWy  Xrfv.  91  ao*  • 
NESACTIUM,    Castsl   Nooto,    a 
town  of  Iftria^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arfia* 
K^SIS.   -fr  V.  -'dis,  IHsiTAi' a  fmall 
iflaod  in  the  gulf  of  Naplea»  CiV.  An, 
.iSf  I,  &  2.  i  ^at,  SiiV'  3i  If  T4^» 
KESSUS  V.  Ne/fus^  MxBTo,  a  rivet  of 
Thrace,  J45.' 
*  NETUM  V.  Neffum;  NoTO,  a  town  of 
Sicily,   between  Acrilic  and  Elorum^ 
.  on  the  river. PhflenicuB,  in  the  foiith- 
'  caft  of  tKe  ifland,  Cu.  Vtrr,  4,  a6. 
Inh.  K&TiMi  V.  NarxNiwics,  ^«rr. 
5,  51,  tt  %f  64.  .  It  now  gives  name 
to  Val  di  NoH^  one  of  the  modern  di- 
vifions  of  Sicily. 
KlCiE,  Niccor  Is-KiK,   the  capital 
of  Bithynia,  591.  Inhk  NicitkNais, 
Ck.Fam,  13,61.  vel  Nicensxs,  P/ijv. 
Ef.  10,  ^%,  ic  49*    Alfo  the  name  of 
feveral  other  places. 
NICEPHORIUM,  Racca,  a  town  of 
Mefopocamia,  on  the  Euphrates^  near 
Edeifa,  ^actt*  Ann.  6,  41. 
KICEPHORiaS,   Khaboub,    a  river 
of  Armenia,  encompaffing  pait  of  Ti- 
granocerta,  taat,  Ann,  1 5,  4. 
KICER,  Nitrif  the  Nacxka,  a  river  of 
Germany,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
at  Manheim,  Aufon,  Af^ell,  423. 
KlCIA,  LsNZA,  a  river  which  feparatei 
the  Duchy  of  Parma    from  thai  of 
Modenai  and  fails  into  the  Po  at  Bris* 
ellum. 
KlCOMEDIAyIs-KxsMXD>  a  principal 

town  of  Bithynia. 
NxcopSlis,  i.  e«  the  city  of  vidory>  the 
name  of  many  towns  j  of  one  near 
A^um,  314.  of  another  on  the/'aarf 
Ifficust  590,  &c. 
KlGRIS  V.  NxGiR,  Nzoaa,  a  large  ri- 
ver of  Africa,  which  feparated  Getulia 
from  /Btbtopia,  Plin.  5,  4  /.  thought 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  Hero- 
dStus  fays  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  2, 
ji/*    It  doea  not  flow  into  the  fn,  but 


ia  foppoi^d  to  ran  intd  a  grteat  lake^ 
where  it  isezhaufted  by  evaporation ;  or, 
dividing'  into  different  channels,  to  bd 
loft  in  the  (andy  defart,  Ptoiem,  4,  6. 
See  Park's  TraWr.  ^  NIG RlTiE» 
thofe  who  lived  near  the  Niger,  Plm,  5, 
X ,  ft  8.  Mei.  X,  4. 

NILUS^  the  Nile,  the  great  river  of 
Egypt,  670  ft  ^3,  called  Septemgem- 
HMSf  from  its  feven  mouths,  whick. 
number  do  not  now  exift^  yhj^JEnm 
6,  Soo.  SeftempUxf  OyM.  Met.  5, 187. 

'  Pafyrifirf  from  the  plant  pafyrktp 
whence  paper  was  made^  being  prciducad 
on  its  banks,  Ovid*  Met,  15,  753. 
TuMiDUS  rigatar^a^  Horat.  Od.  3^3^ 
48*  Stagnant  efufofumiiu,  Virg.  G.  4^ 
^8.  Dives f  jfuvenal.  X3,  26,  from  ita 
annually  overflowing  its  banki,  and  en* 
riching  the  fields,  Cic.  iV^.<  D.  52* 
Lag^BSf  from  PtoLXMY  the  fon  of 
Lagut^  one  oi  ita  kings,  thefirft  of  thn 
Ptolemies,  Lucan*  I,  684.  or  PJumaiM 
Lapt  Sil.  17,  592.  HtnttNiUicit 
urbt*^  the  Egyptian  cities,  Lucan.  xo^ 
91.  JNUiatus  peBen^  Martial.  149  tco* 

.  Nihtka  t*Uuh  Egypt,  Ik.  6»  80.  NW* 
gifina  javenctti  the  goddefa  Ifii ;  fomn 
read  Linigeray  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i,  77^ 
'  "  Large  canals  were  called  NILI,  oc 
Euftipf,  Ok.  L(g,  ik,  l,44i  Sl^.  3, 
9.;  Att»  II.  12. 

NINUS  vel  Nhlvty  Nxwo,  the  caphU 
of  the  Aftyrian  empire,  one  of  thd 
largeft  cities  that  ever  esifted  In  the 
world,  ficoate  00  the  weft  fide  of  th« 
Tigris,  Jet  f.  598. 

Nir HATES  monSf  a  mountain  of  Ar« 
nenia,  part  of  Taurus,  put  for  the  peo- 
ple living  near  it,  P^ifj.  G.  3,  36. 
thought  to  be  named  nom  its  being 
covered  with  fnow;  therefore  called 
Kigidus,  Horat.  Od.  2,  9,  20.*»Alfo 
a  liver  of  Armenia,  Lucan*  31  145.  | 

NlSi£A,  th«  harbour  of  MegSra,  302. 

•»AUb  a  town  of  Parthik,  now  Nssa> 

P/f».  6, 26f.  29.  whence  Ntfitits  cam" 

pusy  a  plain  celebrated  for  itt  breed  of 

horfea,  Strah.  I  x»  525* 
NISIBIS,  a  city  In  the  north  of  Mefopo« 

mmta,  toward!  cheTigrie,  jp/br.  6,  13* 

adj.  Nifttnus, 
NiTlOBRlGESi   the  people  of  Aot* 

nbtt  in  Ouienne,  def,  S.  G,  7,  7. 
KlVARIA,  TiNKairrt,  one  of  tbi 

Canary  iflands,  683*  PRn,  6,  32« 
NOLA,  NoLA,  a  town  of  Campania^ 

X56.  called  C^kHka^  beceofe  founded 

by  c  aolnnf  from  Cfaalda  in  Eubcea^ 
JF  si 
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S^,  1%,  i6x*  laid  to  have  been  Fteti§ 
(i.  e.  Manp'tbali)  msn  fervia^  Sil.  Sy 
536.  becaufe  Haonibil  was  repnlfcd 
frooi  ic  by  MarceHus  the  Prxtor,  ih. 
12,  i6r.&c.  loh.  NoLAivx:  Nolanus 
'  Senatui  RcmanonnHf  phbi  eJ^UawAhalii^ 
Liv.  23,  14,  &  39«^  a4»  13.  IManut 
agefy  Liv.  23*  14. 
fioLANUMy  a  villa  near  Nola^  Gr.  ^r. 

1^,8.  '        « 

NOMENTUM,  Lamcntaka*)  t«wD 
of  the  Sabir.esy  Liv.  i»  3S. ;  er  4,  22. 
Inh   NoMENT  ANI9  f^«  }^»  14-  NomtM- 
tana  via,  olim  Ficul/ienfis,  the  way  to 
it,  ib,  ?,  5a. — ^fw/tf,  ib.  6,  10.  No' 
mtrtanmm  pr^tUMt  a  viiia  belonging  to 
Atiicus^ne^r  Nomentum,  Nef.  14. 
i^oMAOS^y  a  people  o^Aiabia,  who  lived 
by  pjif^uragCi  (a  «t/MAr>  fj^*)  ^^^^  6, 
asf.  32.  and  of- Ethiopia,  1'^.  29  f. 
33.  defuibeH  by    ^irg^l,  G.  3,  343. 
and  by^Silius  Jtalicusy    3,  290.-»-Alfo 
.    an  ancient  name  of  the  Nuflaidiani^ 
Pliti,  ^9  3.  ^iV.  -1,215.  ^  ^^"S  moftly 
ihepherds,   L'wt  29 y  31*  Rfgrator  No" 
maJuM,  Si).  16,  Ii6.   et  Dvffor,  M«- 
iinifla,   i^.    15J'    Ncmadum  tyranuis, 
.  Hannibal,  ii^.    li,  ^1  *—^N6madum  ty- 
.  ran^'iy  the  princes  of  the  Numtdiant, 
.    yirg.  Ap.  4,  3IQ.  Grvvi  timnadum^  the 
people,  )/».  S,  7z4.-»ured  alfo  in  the 
£ng.  Nomas,  S\L  5,  194.  «r  6,'  705* 
put  for  Nomidia,  and  feoi.;  thus,  Afsr- 
mof«  fi8a  NcmaSf  -fc.  rr^/o,  NOiridia, 
abounding  in  marble,  Mart'tal.  8,  55, 8. 
NOMylS,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Diedor.  it, 
90.;  whence  Aom^riviri,  Sil.  14,266. 
but  as  the  fiiuatbn  of  Noha  is  oot 
knovkflC,  fome  read  Mtnati. 
NOMOS  ▼.  .»f,  the  name  given  to  a 
certain  extent  of  conntxy  in  Egypt,  fob- 
^  jed  to  the  jurifdi^ion  of  a  particular 
town,  after  which  the  Nom^s  w^is  called  $ 
thus,  Sumwia  fart  ccnurmna  ^thiofi^ 
ThjeaVs   mocatur*   D'tfidiiur  m  ^r«f- 
Jeiftp-at  cpfidorum  ducdit  mr,  &c*   PliH. 
S»  9'  «^  36*  13-    Plin.Ep,  |o,  »3, 
fomev^hat  finular   to  the  diviikm    of 
countries  among  us. 
NOKACRIS,  a  town  of  Arcadia,   ^85. 
not  far  from  Pbeneus,  Htrcdot,  6,  74. 
near  which  was.  a  remarkable  foonuin 
of  fulphurcous  waters,  Caft,  10,  10, 16. 
_  whence  Uonacriut  herts,  \.  e.  Evander, 
Ovid*  ¥«fi%   5,   97.    N(>naeritia  virgo^ 
i.e.  Anaduay  CalliAo,    Jd.   Met,  2, 
409.  J^9nacnn4e  ^Hamdryadat  Arcadian 
nymphs,  i3.  ij  69Q. , 
^ORA   V,   Nir9(tffatj  NouB,'  a  ftroag 
fortrefs  of  Phrjgia,   A't^.^  Ejtmen.   5. 


op  tbt  coofioer  of  Lycaoria  sdA  tif* 
padocia,    Flittatck,  it    «tfa  £iMibf 

NORBA,  ato«in  of  tte  Volfci  n  U- 
tiom,  Liv.  2,   34-;  7,  4»>  ^*»*'> 
Jnh.  NoaBAKt,  i^.  8,  i.$  27,  10. 
Nerianus  ager,  ib.  8,  19.— NORBA 
Catjariat    ALCA|«TAtA,  a    town  of 
Lufitania,  on  the  Tagns,  laEftrcaB- 
dura. 
NOREIA,  OoaiTs,  a  town  u  CsnioUt 

oorth-weft  of  AquJIda. 

NORICUM,  now  AusTBiA,5ArMarf 

Carinthia,  a  country  in  the  feadi  of 

'  Germany ;  remarkable  for  its  iron  ao^ 

-   fteel,  P/riff.  34,   14  f.  41.  asitftilliii 

hence  NorUus  tnfisy  of  tlse  bed  tettperei 

Aeel,  Hvrat.  Od»  1,  16,  9.  So,^jrrir<^ 

ferro  fu$d  Ncrieus  exeofmt  igm,  Of'^ 

Met.  1 4,  7 1 2*   Norka /ravinrw,  Tacit. 

Ann.  a,  63.  Vell#  a,  39.     Jgt^V^ 

ricus,  Caef.  1,4.   Inb.  NoAicij  2/''v 

An9i;ifii  Norieay  ib.  53. 

NOTIUM,  a  town  of  looia,  oat  Co- 

ISpbon,  Liv.  37,  26.  et  3^8,  39. 

NOV/B,   fc.  tskertuey   the  new  6of>* 

of  the  bankers  in  the  Fommof  RoiKf 

adorned  with  tbe  (hieldi  of  theCinkif 

Cie,  Horat.  2,   66.    as  the  t^tttrOt  fc. 

tahtrnaj  were  with  the  AieMi  of  tke 

'.    Samnites,  Liv.  9, 40. 

NOVANTUM  Ch^frmfa,   the  Mni 

of  Galloway,  as  if  is  tboogbt. 
NOVARIA,  AoTAiA,  atownofMIItf^ 

li'adt,  Hift.  1,  70. 
NOVESIUM,    NoTs,   a  lowB  of  tbe 
Uhii  in  Bdgtca,  near  Cologne,  oe  tbe 
weft   fide  of  the  Rhine,  Ttf<ir.  Bif» 
4,  26,  &c> 
NOVJOdt/NUM  ▼.  poftea  Ni^i"^ 
NsvEB9,  a  town  of  the  ^^»  <*^^. 
Loire  in  Orhannois.^Alfo  die  naiaccf 
fieveral  other  towns. 
NOVIOMaGUS   ▼.   Neemius,  ^fo 
Lijfovtty    LizKiTx,    a  town  in  >'** 
•    anmAy  \^~^Navi0mcgyiy  poftraAW'^i 
Spfaz,    in    the    Palaiiaate,  on  the 
Rhine;— .•NovxoMAOvs     Bata*»^f 
NiMECvftK,  a  town  of  Gu2Werla*Ji 
on  the  foutb  fide  of  the  Waal. 
NOVIUM,  NoTA,  a  towir  of  Callici*, 

in  Spain. 
NoTocoMEKSBS.  See  CoMtJ«. 
NUCERIA,  NoCE«A,  atownofUa- 
bria,  in  thf  ducKy  of  Spoktoj— - 
Another  NUCERIA  of  C»D»paf"' 
ealled  by  way  of  diftin^on,  Alfa- 
TEawA,  Lv.  9,  41.;  23, 15  i  ^"^• 
KtfCKRiM,  i3  27,  3.  iS^««ri"l n"' 
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kuiTHONES,  a  people  of  Germanfy 
niow    Kf eckleaburg    and    PomeraiiUt 
*    T^dt.  G.  40. 
NUMANA>  a  town  of  Picennm;  Inhv 

KUMANTIA,  a  warlike  city  of  Hither 
Spaiof  which  wlthftood  the  armies  of 
Rome  ^r  fourteen  yean,  4^3.  hence 
termed  by  Horace^yVriiy  Od.  s,  11,  x. 
Jnh.  NuMANTiNi  ;  Bt/lum  Numan- 
tiaumf  Fior.  t^  17.  Cic.  Fam.  5,  ia« 

NUMlCIirS  T.  NumJeyf,  a  fmall-river 
near  LaVinium  in  Latiumvi47>  Sii,  8» 
l8o»  Fons  NumlcuSp  Virg.  jEn,  7^ 
X50.  RttMS,  (he  ihore  near  its  mouch,  «^. 
797.  Comigtr  NumitiMSf  0\\d,  1F».A  3, 
647. 

NUMIDIA,  a  coantry  of  Africa,  ad- 
joining Co  the  territories  of  Carthage^ 
68a.  Inh*  NuMiDis  vei  ffoMXpis; 
termed  imfijknx,  Virg.  i£o.  4,  41. 
becitufe  they  managed  their  horfes  with- 
out bridles,    ^cfvi  fifi  JraniSfJ  Liv. 

35>  *'•  r?""  '•/^  fi^fiiJf  Sil.  I, 
9ti5.-»Z*^u  JVim/^jcifri  maible;  i'lVa 
Numldiana,  PiLo  15,  1  ^•^^Numi£cus 
fimtif  the  gulf  olStora,  at  che  mouth 
Oftheriver.Amplaga>  P/is.  5,  3,  Me/, 
If  6. 
^UMISTROy  a  town  of  the  Bruttii) 

^i^'  45>  *7-  • 

NtJRSIA,  KoacxA,  or  Noraa,  a  town 

of  the  Sabines,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 

penines ;  and  therefore  called  raiGJDA> 

yirg.  JJSa,  7^   716.    Habitata  pruinii 

Nmrfiaf  S'll.  8,  418.     loh.  NoRiiMl, 

JJv,  289  4$.    Nurfinie  pila,    round 

tumipi,  AfsrtiaL  13,40. 

NYMPHi^UM,  a  facred  place  near 
ApoUonia  in  lUyricum,  which  emitted 
Aame? ,  319*  Liv.  41.  36.  Sc  49.-* 
alfo  a  prom*  in  lllyricum  near  LiflTus ; 
and  another  fouth  of  mount  Aihos  in 
Macedonia. 

KYSA  vei  Nifay  a  town  or  mountain, 
where  BaccbiiS  was  fuppofed  to  bave 
V  been  educjted.  Some  place  it  in  Ara-» 
bia,  fome^  in  India,  and  others  in 
iSthiopia9  Herodst.  3,  97.  MJ.  3,  7. 
Cvrr.  8,  10,  12.  Juflia.  12,  7.  Diodor. 
^,  64.  Ste  ^.  3)ia.  Tnere  were  a 
grtat  many  places  named  NY'S  A. 
From  that  facred  to  Bacchus,  he  was 
call'd  Nvslus,  Ov\d,  Met.  4,  13. 
Hence  alfo  Ju^a  Njseuif  the  tops  of 
mount  Nyfa,  Litcan.  8,  8ox.  Hedtra 
IfjfU^  facred  to  Bacchus,  ^1\m.  16,  34. 
So  Chmrx  Nyjttiy  Propert.  3,  17,  22. 
*  Pdjmti  Nyfdeutf  a  vine  branchy  Sil.  7, 
198.  jy)j/«^  cacumin*  Gattrif  abounding 


invines,  SU,  is,  i6o.<-Nt8JKT,  the 
inhabitants  of  Nyfa,  a  town  in  Lydia, 
Cic.  Fam.  J5,  65.  NtsExdrs  ▼.  Nv^ 
Jtadttf  the  nymphs  who  educated  Bac- 
chus, Ovid,  Mit.  3»  314-  Fafi,  3,  769^ 
^^Ueni  NjifigSfH^f  born  at  the  town^  or 
•n  mount  Nyfii^  CatuJ.  62,  252* 


OASIS  Mtfm,  el-Wait,  a  town  in  the  , 
deferts  of  Libya,  near  which  the  army 
of  Cambyfes,  fent  to  pillage  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  wais  overwhelmed 
by  a  drift  of  fand,  Htrndot,  3,  26.  a 
place  of  feverebaniihment' under  the 
lower  emphe,  Zcfim.  5^  9,  7.  Ctdexp 
ttlt,  Ug,  §  2.  de  ptenix*  Strabo  men- 
tions three  places  of  this  name,  one  of 
them  (Onafis  v.  Aiutfii)  near  the  tern*- 
pie  of- Jupiter  Ammoni  17, 8it 

OaXES  v.  -«,  a  rapid  river  ot  CKite^ 
V\rg,  Ed,  2,  66. 

06R1NGA,.  AHa,  a  rfver  of  Germany^ 
which  runs  into  the  Rhine  above  Rim- 
magen^  accounted  the  boundary  of  the 
Higher  and  Lower  Germany. 

OCELLUM  pr^m.  SpvaNHEAD^  or 
Holderiiefs  in  Vorkdiire. 

OCR'CULUM,  Otricoli,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  a  little  below  the  jun^ion  of 
the  NaT  with  the  Tiber;   Inh.  Ocai* 

.  CULANX,  Lhf,  19,  41.  OcriculanA 
vUla^  Cic.  Mil.  24.  • 

OCRINUM  V.  Dmrnnmium  prom.  Land's 
tNO,  or  the  Lizard  Point. 

OCTODuRUS,    a   village  of  the  Ft^ 

*  rdgriy  now  Nf  aktigky,  a  town  of 
the  f^ala'n  in  SwitxerUnd>  C^J.  B.  0» 

3.  »• 

OCiOGESA,  MaqjiiNiNSA,  a  town 
Oi  ihe  Ilfrggt^  in  Arragoh,  near  tbe 
confluence  of  the  Ebro  and  Segra,  Cafm 
Civ.  S,  I,  61  • 

ODESSUS  fuppofed  to  be  Vaena,  a 
Tea- port  town  of  Meefia  Inferior^  on  the 
Euxine  Tea. 

ODEUM,  the  mufical  theatre  at  Athens^ 
yitruv,  S>  9* 

ODOMANTiCE,  a  dtihia  of  Mace- 
donia, Liv.  45,  4. 

ODRvSiB,  a  peopl^  of  Tbrace,  3^1- 
l*^'  39 >  53.  whence  Qdryfia  uilntp  • 
the  country  of  Thrace,  SiJ,  4,  433* 
Odryfius  reXf  the  king  of  Thrace,  O'vid^ 
Me:.  6,  490*  Z)«x,  i.  e.  Rbefuiy 
Art.  jSm.  '»,  134.  OdryJUuH  tarmen^ 
the  poetry  of  Orpheus  who  was  a  Thra* 
cian,  yal.  Place.  5,  594.  Qdryfia  hajh^ 
the  rpcar  of  Mars,  who  was  worihipped^ 
3  F  a  in 
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io  Thrace,  Stat,  AckU,  t,  184.  Odry^ 
fiut  Borms,  Sil.  7s  570. 

CD  YSSEUIl  frcim.  a  promontory  of  Si- 
dly,  near  Pachyoua,  263. 

OEA  vet  (Eewfis  ovltMs^  TtXFOLt»  a 
CAcy  of  Africa  Propfia>  PRn,  5,  4. ; 
£i/.  3,  2$7.— — Alfe  «a  inhmd  place 
In  the  ifland  of  ^gina,  Herodot.  5, 
83. 

OEAGRUS  T«  .M,  one  of  the  fonrces 
of  the  river  Hebras  in  Thrace^  named 
from  OeagniSy  a  king  of  the  coaotry, 
the  father  of  the  p;>ets  Orpheus  and 
Linos,  A^lodw,  i|  3,  s*  whence  the 
liter   Hebrus  is  called    OfACaiusy 

Kirg.  G.  4f  S24-*>  '^  '^  ^'^'  ^ 
mount  Mxmas,  Ovid.  Met.  «>  2i9««— 
Oeagrii  mrvi^  the  fbiogs  of  the  lyre, 
SU.  5,  463. 
OE6ALIA,  the  country  of  Lacedaemon 
or  Let«nic0p  named  firom  Oebalus,  one 
of.  ijs  kiogsi  4rr.  whence  OebaSum 
iittwSf  the  Aore  of  Laconia,  Stat.  AckiL 
tf  20.  Oehali^  tar  res f  the  towers  of 
Tarentum,  as  having  been  peopled  by 
a  colony  from  Sparta,  yirg»  <?.  4,  1 2  5. 
Othalan^tt^  iu  inhabitaotSy  Sii,  i%9 

45' • 
OECHALIA,   a  town  of  Enbcea,  the 

celideRce  of  Euiytus,  deftroyed  by  Her* 

colcs.  Strain  10,  44S. ;  fHrg.  jEn.  Z, 

99 1. ;  Ovid.  Met.  9, 1 36-  Some  placed 

it  in  Theflaly,  fome  in  Arcadia,  Strai, 

9,  43^.  and  others  in  Meflenia,  iB»  Z, 

350.  But  there  were  fisvetal  towns  of 

this  name,  i6.  8,  339. 

OENlADiS,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  Liv, 
26,  24.;  eti%  It. 

OENoE,  a  town  on  the  confines  of 
Atllca  and  Boeotia,  Hercdot.  5,  74. 
but  it  did  not  exift  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 

4»  1' 
OENoNE,  an  ancient  name  of  the  ifland 

^glaa,  Herodot.   8,    46.    called   aifo, 

•     OtNopiA,  Ovid.  Met.  7,  472.  whence 

Muri  Oenotiif   the  walls  of  the  city 

^gioa,   il»   490.— >Alfo  a    town  or 

diltrid  of  Troas  1  whence  the  nymph 

OetiZne,  beloved   by   Paris,  Strak  13. 

597.;   Ovid.  Ep.  5,  Rem.  Am.  457. 

CENOTRJA,  the  part  of  Italy  aftcr- 
i^ds  called  Lucaoia,  named  from 
Qenotnis,  an  Arcadian,  the  fon  of 
Lycaon,  who  pofl'^flTed  it,  Diofiyf.  i, 
11. ;  faufan.  Arcad.  3.  afterwards  put 

,  for  the  whole  country ;  hsnce  Oettotria 
ieilusy  Italy,  Virg,  JEn.  7,  85.  C7«»o- 
triapuheSf  Sil.  17,650.  Oenctrii  viri, 
Italians,  f^irg.  JEt.  3,  i65-*-Aa 
Hexameter  verfe  do«s  notadmit  Oerottv, 


4cr,  or  ?OAAmr»    die  e  bdtig  alvayi 
long.    SeeS/.8,  sxr.;  9,  47V>  M» 
5. }  etiM  Drakenborch. 
OzNoTatpES  hpdiet  two  fmaU  iflaris, 
Poflfitf  and  I/da,  orer  agaioft  Feh,  ia 
Lucaoia,  t72> 
OENUS,  ^untisf  m.  a  river  of  Laconics, 
*  Uv.  34»'28. 

OENUSS  A,  an  ifland  near  Chios,  Pib.  ^ 

31.     Tbocydidcs  fpeaks  of  more  than 

one  Ifland,   8,  24.— There  are  stfb 

three  fmall  iflanda,  called  Oea^k,  ia 

the  golf  of  Mefaene*  FBm.  4,  12. 

OERoE^  an  ifland  formed  by  the  met 

Asdpus,  near  tlie  foot  of  nooat  Ci- 

thSron,  Herodot.  9,  50- 

OETA9  MANiKAy  a  ch«n  of  momtibs, 

extending  from  Thcrmopyl«  sad  tfc< 

Maliac  gulf,  weftwards  to  moont  Pis- 

dus,  and  from  thence  to  the  Aioba- 

cian  gulf  j  hence  Saftas  Oe^^tx,  MeL 

2,  3,    24.    Oef^a  Jaga,    Propat.  1, 

13,  24.    Oeragi  Tk^rmofyU,  Cstsl. 

66,  54. 

OGLOSA,  Monti  Chbtsto,  asiflu^ 

in  the  Tufcan  fea,  to  the  eaft  of  Cc* 

6cay  near  the  ifland  Planar'ia,  fia.  ji 

6  f.  12.  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

OGYGIA,  the  ifland  of  Calypfo  w  ^ 

Scylacean  gulf,   179.  Mela  calls  tbc 

ifland  of  Calypfo  /Emm,  aod  pboi 

it  in  the  Frrraav  Sieultndf  2,  7.  Offi^ 

was  alio  the  name  of  .one  of  the  ^ffi 

of  Thebes  Jn  Beeotia,   fiom  OgyjM 

its  iirft  king  j  whence  OSp;^»  -*>  *■■» 

Thcban.  4x7.)  Lucan.  I9  675* 

0LASTR/E;>  a  peopk  of  India,  Pr»6, 

ac;  Lucan.  39249. 

OLBIA,  a  town  of  Sardinia^  Grf  ^' 

fr.  2,  7.  Inh.  OLBitMSis,  OBieifi, 

fc.  epipola,  written  at  Olbia,  i*.  »» > 

Olhierjis  ager,    Lir.   27,  « — Alfe  j 

town  of  Sarmatia,  at  the  conflu*  « 

the  Hypanis  and  Boryflh&ie«,  Stra» 

7,  306.  called  likewife  Ol^fVih  ^^ 

4,  X2f.  26.  nowOciAKow.    Tbot 

were  federal  towns  in  different  coantn^ 

'called  Olbia. 

OLCADES,  a  people  of  fTither  Spmi 

Uv.  21,  5. 

OLCfNIUM  ▼.  Ohdmam,  DoicicJ'o* 
a  town  of  lUyricum,  now  Albanis,  • 
the  Hadriatic,  Uv.  45,  26.  Inb.  Oto- 
nict4t^  lb.  , 

0L£^'US,  Caminitsa,  a  tow  « 
Achaia,  on  the  riTcrPirw,  Paoff-lj*^: 

OLE5RUS  r.  -or,  Amti-Pabo,  «»«' 
the  CycUdes,  338. 

OLISlPO,  Lisbon,  the  cspi»l  J'''' 
tttgat,  on  (he  north  bank  of  ^  **f!i 
10  ^ 
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.about  tea  miln  from  its  mouth,  fur- 

"named  Fslicitas  Jvlia,  P^a.  4f 

2s^    MeU  calls  it  Ul^ffi^y  Md.  3, 

i«  Afid  Soiiaus  lays  it  was  biiih  if 

Ulyflety  C..25.. 

OLLlUSk»  OcLiOy  a  river  which  rifeiia 
theRh«iUa  Alps,  and,  paffing  through 
ihe^orpi  S^muXf^  or  lake  ofJ/co^  falls 
into  the  Po,  Piin,  2, 103. ;  «r  3, 19. 

OLOPHYXUS>  acityoaflMuntAthi»> 
3S7<  Htr»iht»  79  %%• 

OLOOSSQN,  AiBssoNx,  a  town  of 
Mapyifia  10  Theflalf. 

OLPu£,,FoiTB  Caste ly  a  citadel  of 
■  Epirua* 

OLUS,  OhfitiSf  f.  a  town  of  Crete,  on 
die  weft  Jidc 

OLYMPIA,  furnamed  Sisathf  -Ms^  a 
town  oi  hiU  in  Peiopon^fus,  on  the 
river.  Alpl>eiis,  where  die  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated,  aSi.  hence  ytSer 
Olympic f  vi^orious  at  th«^  Olympic 
games,  Nfpj.Fr^J,  Corou^ri  Oljmfidp 
fc«  4^  artamina,  Horat.  Ep.  1,  1,  50. 
^lagM  Qlyptfkrttm  fenXf  Cic.  Br.  69, 
Olympltrum  vi&maf  Cic.  Tufc.  i,  17, 
.  lEc  ao.  Olymp'eutt  fmiafira,  Lucan.  4, 
6x4.  Olympiacum  ctrtamen  et  nnSloriag 
Cic.  Att.'  16,  7;  Curjus,  ad  Hecen.  4, 
%•  Paitue  OJymfiac^  pramia,  Virg. 
G.  3,  49.  PuJvis  OiympiaUf  the  duft 
raifed  ia  the  fourfe^  Horat,  Od»  i,  i» 
3*'  Olymplomcet^  -ir.  ▼•  -au,  -/,  a 
Conqueror  at  the  games*  Gr>  iavror. 
2t  49.  J  Flac»  \i,-^Olympa  JwU  fa- 
WW,  thb  temple  of  Jupi  ler  at  Oly  mpia^ . 
Cic,N,D  3,  34*  OLYMfiASy  l&iu^ 
.  £>  the  fpace  of  fonr  years,  which  in- 
tervened between  the  celebration  of  the 
games,  an  Olympiad,  Cic.  j^t.  13, 
30. }  Oiympias  ^mn^uenmsf  i*  e.  a  luf- 
tmm*  or  the  fpace  of  five*  years,  which 
iot^veiied  between  making  a  cmfiuf  or 
review  of  the  Roman  people,  O^d, 
font,  4,  6,  $• 

OLVMPUSt  Lacka,  a  lofty  mountain, 
or  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  confines 
.of  TheiDly  and  Macedonia,  319.  put  by 
the  p')et8  for  heaven,  ygrr*  L*  L,  6,  %, 
thes,  Re£for  Olympic  i.  e.  Jupiter,  Owd» 
MiU  2,  60.  \  et  99  498. }  Lucaju  5, 
6io*  Super't  rtgKator  Qlympt,  Virg* 
i£tt.  1,  779«  Afft3are  viam  O/ympt^ 
tic  ad cmhtf  Id.  G.  4,  562*  Difiedtt 
eiuinfo  Pheebut  OlympOf  the  fun  feis»  i^. 
f ,  450.  Puljare  Olympym  mmtne,  to 
r^fe  his  fame  to  the  ikies,  Lncan,  ad 
Pifin.  2f9.-~->There  were  fe^veral 
mountains  of  this  name  in  different 
countries  j  oa« in Galatiaj l^'tv,  3$^  i%. 


4te.  another  in  Pamphylia  or  Lyda, 
with  a  cognomihal  town;  whence 
O LY Mf  BKi^CU*  Rrnl.  i,a.}«ray  19. 
another  in  MyCa,  Herodvt.  7,  74.  ano- 
ther in  Cypres,  now  Savta  CaocE* 

OLyWtHUS,   a  town  of  Macedonia, 
326.     Ofynthiaca  cratiomSf  theorationa) 
•  of  Demofthenes  to  excite  the  Athen^i- 
ans  to  affift  the  people  of  Olynthus 
againft  Philip. 

OMB|,:a  town  of  the.  Higher  Egypt, 
whertcrDcodiiea  were  wor&pped,  668. 

QnochSnus,  a:rjvfr  of  ThelSUy,  Jieif- 
det,  75  1x91,  Sc  196.. 

OPHISi  a  fraall  river  of  Ar^adxa^  fajfiog 
into  the  AJpheus.  ,        - 

OPHIUSA,  Form  INTER  A,    an  ifland 
lying  to  fefae  eaft  of  the  mouth  of^tfari 
'  river  Sucro  in  Spaing  alfo  the  i)am$,of 
other  places. 

OrHKYKfVM,  a  town  of  TfiMtty  on  dK> 
Hellefpont,  near  which  was  the  grove 
of  Heetor,  SeraB»  1 3>  49(*  ^  •  1 

OPINUM>  OriNj,  a  town  in  Corlica* 

OPIS,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  neas  Baby-k 
loo,  afterwards  called  Antiipchla,  Xe^ 
fMpAim.  Cyr.  Exp,  2,  4« 

OPITERGIUM,  OoEasp,  a  town  Ur, 
the  territory  of  Venice  $  Inh.  Opitergv^, 
Lucan*  4,  462. 

OPUS,  'umisf  f.'^a  t0\rn  of  Locria  jn 
Greece,  310. }  L«*.  a8,  7. ;  et  j»,  31;$. 
Inh.  OrvNTir  W  Opui^tini,  Id* 
2S,    6.   hence  Opuntia  Megiila,  ':Hot9t. 
Od.  I,  27,  10.  'O 

ORB  IS  vel  Or^h  ten^rumt  f.  rerrvr,  the 
glcb:  of  the  earth,  the  world,  fee  'p* 
.3.  i  PUn*  pr,  3.  (  Ck.  M  D.  2,  ftp* 
Caput  $rbu  Rfn^a^  Oyid„  Fad.  '5,  93. 
Orbl  t9to  qua  pr^Jidtt  urbij  Propert.  3^ 
iif  S7*  ^''^^  ESuSf  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  earth,  ib.  3,  466.  it  5,  557. 
Ok  J  ENS,  'tis,  m.  vel  Pan  mwidi  m- 

otttoHs. Ofbh  Hefper'ni,  Ovid,  Met; 

4,  662*  vel  Occiffuus,  Lucan.  4,  6,3. 
Oeadentf  -tiSf  m*  vel  Par/  mkwdi  Oeei" 
dentaVUf  the  Weft,  ^i  terra*  ab  ori^ 
tnte  ad  ocddentem  cJtmtf  Cic.  N»  D.  2| 
66.  Ab  wtu  ad  oecaJuMf  fc  .filit^  Ovid. 
Trlft.  4,  9,  21*  Octafui  et  trtns,  Id. 
Met*  1,  3S4i— —  Or^ti  GemuiMMtp 
Germany,  Otfid>  ad  Liv*  391.  Scy- 
tiicutf  Scyihia,  Triji,  3,  12,  51.  £ar- 
tremum  Scvtb'ui  tranfundam  frigons  ar- 
Amt,  Ardeniefjue  pitgosf  i.  e.  partem 
•rbtsjeptentrtOTtalemetaafiralem^  Lucan. 
6,  325.  OrbU  Romania,  the  Roman 
World  or  Empire,  ib.  8,  212,  441. ;  tt 
]0s  4S6.  Gflidus  •rb'tif  the.fr igld  soae,  • 

3F3  it. 
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ih  9|^  704.  j^amUf  nnknovfliy  864. 
I/ofier  orbitf  our  part  of.  the  w^rld^ 
7acie,  G.  a.  ultimus  vrl  ear'trainf,  Ovid. 
Trift.  I,  I,  1*7.  </ 4,  50.  perrgrmUtp 
i  Met.  fy  94.  remD/irsy  ad  Liv.  3S7. 

ORBITANIUM,  a  town  of  Sainnium 
in  Italy,  Lit'.  24,  so. 

ORCAOES,  theO«KNiv  iflands;  Or. 
eas  prom,  Dungiby  HeaJ,  the  moft 
noTtbcfrn  point  of  ScotUnd,  MeU  t»  61 

ORCUS,  the  internal  regions,  Virg,  €. 
•  4)  502.  ^/r«  a»  398. ;  4,  Z4«< ;  6, 
*73  5  8,496.5  Horat  Od.  3,4,  75  5 
m  I,  49.  Properly  a  naooe  of  Pluto^ 
Cic.  V(rr»  4,  50.  Nat.  D,  3,  17.  j 
yirg,  C  If  277.  vEi-  4,  699.  }  i?Iwtf^ 
(U.  2,  3,  24.  Onijatiliex^  Charon j  i^. 
»»  18,  34. 

0RCHOM£NOS>  a  city  of  Baoda, 
305.)-  Inh.  O^/oMK^ffi'i.*— Alfo  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  Homer*  IL  2,  605. 

ORDO  VICES,  The  people  of  North  Wales 

-  in  Britain,  Tan><  AnnaU  12,  33. 
ORESTA,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  Jav* 

3  jy  34.  and  of  Epirc,  ld»  42,  38. 
ORESTIA,   t  town  of  the  Qr^a  Mi' 
'  '  Epirns,  ihe  birth-place  of  Ptolemyy  the 

fir  ft  of  that  name  king  of  Egypt. 

ORBTANI,  a  people  of  Spain,  fuppofed 

^  to  be  thofe  of  Lamancka  in  New  Caf- 

tile,    Liv.  21,    If.;    cf  35^  7.  their 

'  capital  ORBTUM9  Pr3T0. 

OREUM  V.  euSf  atownof  Eubaa,  Lfv. 

*^28,  6.J  «f  33,  34.3  loh.  Onrom,  ib. 

CRICUM  ?.  -oj,  a  town  of  Epiw,  318. 
•'  eailed  Dardauia  Ortcos,  ai  having  been 
•  fubjcd  to  Helenus,  th^  fnn  of  Priam, 
•'after'  the  dettru^oti  of  Troy,  Zmc4h, 
♦.3,  187.;  Jiih.  Oricln'tf  Liv,  26,  25. 

OROANDA,    Havikan,    a  t^wn    of 

-  Pifidia;  Inh.  Oroandtrtfis,  Liv.  38,  r8. 
OROBII>.  a  people  of  Italy,  in  the  north 

of  Milan. 
ORONTES,  A  SI,  a  river  of  Syria,  594, 

&  65i8. 
OR 6 PUS,  a  town  on  the  confines  of 

Btfotia  and  Attica,  near  the  Eurlpos, 

301. ;  Liv  45,  27. ;  Inh.  Orspii, 
OROSPEDA,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  near 

the  fotirces  of  the  BaKis,  Strah,  3,  '6x. 
ORT5NA,  a  town  of  Ljuium,  £iv.  2, 

4V  and  of  the  Frentam^  p    158. 
ORTHOSI  A,  a  town  of  Caria,  Lhv.  45, 

25.  and  of  Phoenicia,  PUn.  5,  20. 
OtToi'LA  V.  Ortcpohf  a  town  of  Li  bur> 

nia,  on  the  Hadriatic. 
ORTYGIA,  a  part   of  Syr»tufe,  afio. 
-    A  Iff)  a  name  of  (he  ifland   Delos,  336. 
•  whence    Dea   Ortyga^    Diana,    Owd» 


Mit*  T,  694.  Ortygis  ievUi  thaco«i 
which  Mercury  dole  firom  Apotto,  U^ 
Fafi,  ^,  692. 

OStwA,  HuESCA,  a.towbof  thelierfSei 
in  Arragon  of  Spain ;  whence  Oj;t^ 
Argatfum,  Lir.  34,  ia  cr  46, 40, 43. 

OSCELA,  boMO  d'Osola,  a  urni  ft( 

^  the  LepoKt'u  in  the  Milande,  at  (heftet 
of  the  Alp;. 

QSCI,  aci  ancient  people  on  the  coafioet 
of  Latium  and  Campania,  }J».  7, 2* 
whence  9fcm  &igauj  Liv.  lO,  20.  0^ 
Ikdif  plays  in  ths  Ofcan  laagvage,  Ck. 
Fam.  7,  I.  Ofiitm  Imdiarmmf  Tacit. 
Ann.  4,  14.  which  condnuid  to  k 
onderfbod  at  Rome,  after  .that  aaiioa 
wasextin^,  Strah,  5,  233.  Aodts 
tbefe  playt  were  filled  with  indecot 
raillery;  hencc  immodeft  words  «« 
called  Obsckna,  F^jo,  (qaifiQ|<r- 
ndj)  to  which  Horace  (iDeins  to alla(fc| 

^'i'  ^  5»  54- 
.  OSly  a  people  of  GcraaBy^  Tacif.  v- 

28,  Se  43. 
OSISMIl,  a  people  of  Gasl,  in  Brittao^t 

Of.  B.G  2,  34. 
OsphXgus,  a  river  of  Mace4piu>7  ^' 

OSS  A,-  a  mottotain  of  ThctUy,  ;t9- 
the  abode  of  the  CeaUors;  boicecaiM 
Off^i  iimmbrttf  Stat.  Theb.  x»)  55^ 
— Ofiea  yrfa,  Ovid.  MeL  129  1i9* 
fttXMp  Virg.'Cir.   33.. 

OflTBODxs,  an  ifland  to  the  weft  of  tbc 
Li  pari  iflaods,  276. 

OSTIA,  OsTXA,  a  to%vn  at  the  nootli 
of  the  Tiber,  anciently  the  port  ot 
Rome,  147.  hcxxQt  Ofiktifis  tgeTf  Li». 
8,  12  Fffuluif  17,  it.  ejUnpf' 
tut.  Suet.  CI  20.  ^-te,  the  gate  m 
Rome,  through  which  the  road  pafic^ 
which  led  to  Oftia,  now  ParfM  ^^^ 
P^uJ/c^OflietifisJaifMif,  faJt-pitiar«o< 
OJ^ia,  Up.  r ,  33.  OJKaifis  fftw^oh 
the  charge  of  a  Quaeftor  *t  Oftia,  Oc' 
Mttf*  8.  qfiie^Je  imctmuKdum,  tbe  i^ 
after  received  at  Oftia,  when  tbe Ro- 
'  mail  fleet  w?s  there  taken  and  fuak  bj 
the  pirates.  Id*  Mom/,  12. 

OSTRACINE,  the  frontier  Vnm  d 
Egypt  towjr«is  Paleftine,  P&n.  Sr  H' 

OTHRYS,  a  ro-Hinrain  of  Thellaly,  *« 
abode  of  rhe  Lapirhae,  322.  L^cf-^t 
338.  hence  Otbfjfi^ pruitutf  MsrtJ*'- 

OXUS,  GrHOK,  a  large  river  of  Afi»» 
which  Anciently  ran  into  the  eaft  eni  * 
the  Cafpia*^  fea,  585.  i  Ptm.  6, 16. 

OXYDRAC^E,  a  people  of  IndU,  CmtI' 
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025L/B  Loerif  a  peopk  of  Locris  in 
Greece^  ^iq. 


pACHYMvs  T.  •««,  CapePASSARO,  th'e 
foath-ead  promontory  of  Sicily,  26  y* 

pACTOLus,  ariverof  Lydia^  59s.  yirg, 

JEn^    10,  142.  anciently  called  Cbry- 

JvrJkoai^    from  its  rolUng  down  gold 

fand,  Plutatck*  di  Fltmus,  Lucgaj'^f 

210,  T 

P  ACTYAS  V.  -«,  -rfj"  ro«  a  mountain 

of  Ionia,  near  EphSfua^  Sttah.'»  4,  6^6. 
PACTY£,    a   town    in    the    Thracian 

Cherfonercy  34S.  ..'  1 

PADINUM,  Bu(ibEMo,  a  town  on  the 

.  Po,  about  nine  miles  mcCt  of  Eerrati^ 

Piifi.  3f  15.  . 

pADUAy  a  (own  named  from  its  Tlciiiicy 

to  the  Poy  Catull.  919  7*     See  Paia- 

PADUSy   tbe  Po,   the  largeft  river  of 
Jtaly,  1 34.  iaid  to  have  been  named 
from  the  number  of  poplar  trees  which 
grew  on  its  banksy  called  by  the  Gauls 
Padt,  P/m   3V  16.     It  difchaiged  it- 
fe/f  into  the  Hadiiattc  by  feven  mouths, 
which  the  natives  called  thefiv^n  ftas, 
ih.  et  tlarodxan.  8,  7,     Two  were  na- 
tural, Plana  vel  ydana^  and  Poiiufa  \ 
the  other  five  fa^itioOs,  Pclyb.  2,  16. 
Themotl  fcutbern  mouth  was  called 
Pad 0  8  Ay  from  which  there  was  a  cut 
to  Ravenna,  Plin,  ib.  et  ^rg.  JEn.  11, 

457- 
Pi^MANl,  a  people  of  Gaul,  as  it  is 

thought,  in  the  weii  of  Luxembor|, 

Qaj'  2, 4. 

p/BONIA,  a  diftriaof  Macedonia,  315. 

Jnh.  Pjk6mks,  Vw.  41,  51.;  45,  29. 

faid  to  have  been  named  frum   Paon^ 

the  fon  of  Eodymion,  who  fettl<'d  there. 

i-.*— But  tbe  adj.  PiEONlUS  comes 

£rom  P^on,  a  famous  phyficiao  men- 

t^ned  by  Homer,  //.    5*809.;    thus, 

Pihmi  foKteSf    medicin4l  furingtf,.  SiL 

14,  27.    fo,    Paoma  herbatf    healing 

herbs,  rtrg.  yEi».  7>   769.     P ionium 

in  mtrtm^  like  a  phyfician,  ib.  i-z,  4CI. 

Ope  Pitenia,    by    medical    afliCtance, 

Ovid.  Met,  15,  535 

P/ESTUM  vel  Po/tdoKia,  a  town  of  Lu- 

^  cania  on  the  Sinus  Paflanusj  the  guif 

of  S  A IX  a  NO,   172.  ceitbraced  for  its 

rofet  (RoJ^  Pa/ian^ ),0^id.  Ponc.  2, 

4,  28*  which  were  produced  there  twice 

a  year»  in  May  and  September ;  whence 

Biferi  rofaria  Po^Hi,  Hrg,  (7.  4,  J 19. 


PAG/E,  a  town  of  Megarfs,  302.,  and 
of  Locris,  P/iff.  4,  3.  Inh.  Pag^ei,  ib.  7* 

Pag  AS  A  V.  -^r,  a  town  of  Thcflaly  5 
near*  which  the  (hip  Arga  Was  built  ;- 
hence  called  Pagafita  ratiSf  Lucan.'2s 
7154  on  the  Sinus  Pagajaus  v.  Pagafim 
ctfi,  321.  ji  Lucaa.  ^,  400.  Pogafata. 
,  conjuxj  Alcellisj  who  died  for  her  huf- 
ban.l    AdnftcYlj?,' Ov/./.    ^rt     3,   19.  j 

'    yuvtnai.  6,    6^1.     Pliny   confounds 

•  Pa^ifa'^ichOemelriaj,  4,  8. 
PAGR^«,  a  town  of  Pleria,  at  dlftria  of 

Syria,  on  the  coafiaes  of  Cilitia,  ^/r^^<« 
^'    16,^51.    •»'•"«••■ 
PAL^  V.  'Paffa:,  St.  BoniVacto:  9 

to*n  of  Oorfie3j  dh  thf  ftrtit  whicb 
-  feparatesOriltrfiOm-^ardlnia 
PAL^PAPHOS,  the  oldtoWn  of  P%^ 

*  phJsin  Cjl)!  us,  adjoining  to  the  new^ 
ca^ied  Neaphphcti  t>irab.,  14,  68  . 

pAL/fcPHARSAL-OS,      thc      ftl^      tOW5L  of 

Ph«ra7us  in  ThetTaly,  Li'v.  44,  z.) 
CaJ,  B  Alex  48. 


Pa  la:  POMS,  i.  e.  the  old  townlnCam* 
pama,  near  the  place  where'  Neaf,\Us^ 
Naples,  or  the  new  town,  afterwards 
fiood,  Liv.  8,  22  ;  Inh.  Palapolitanip 
Li^.  21, 25.*      '  '      '      [ 

pALiKSTE,  a  place  near  OrTcum  in ISpire, 
where  Cserarfirft  landed  with  his  ^^et, 
3.8.  hence  Arengi  Palaftirlg  Lucao* 
5,  460.  Pal^fxnte  Dea,  the  Furies^ 
Oxid.  Faft.  4,  236.*    ■  ^ 

PAi.jESriNA,   Palestine,   or  the  v 
IJoiy   Landy    504. ;    Inh.    Palaftmi;^ 
whence  PaUpma  gens,  the  Jewiffi  na- 
tion, 5//.    3,  606.  tiquores   Pa/aftim', 
i.  e.  Balftmumt  yi\m,  Stat.  SUv,  ^',  i, 
211.   Aqiia'Pola/pina^  the  Euphrateiy 
Ot'W.  Faft,  2,  464 
PAL/BTyRUS,  the  ancient  city  TYRE, 
which  ftood  on  the  continent,  Strab, 
16,758. 
Pallamteuni,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  the 
native  place  ofEvander,  180,  &  285* 
who,  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  buiit  a 
fmall  town  on  a  mount  near  the  Tiber^ 
which  hi^caled  PALATiUM,  Pj//a«- 
tium,  or  pjilantcunty  Virg.  iEn.  8,  54^ 
&  -^4*1 .  whence  Meenia  Palljntea,  ib.  9, 
If  6.  and  the  name  of  the  mountain, 
PAL  ATINUS  monSf  mount  Pal  a  tine, 
the  hill  of  Rume^  on  which  Romulus 
firft  buih,  Lrv    i, '  7*  alfo  called  PA- 
LATIUM, Liv.  I,  13.  or  C'Jns  PaU 
litti  for  Pa/atii,  Ovid.  Mfft  14,  822.  $ 
hence    Pahtlnus    yf^o/Zo,,  ApoUo, ,  to 
whom    Auguftus   built    i    temple   on 
mount  Palatine,  to'^hich.he  annexed  a 
library,    Horat,  Ep.    i,   3,'*  17.     He 
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feenifl^  hovefcr,  only  to  hafc  rebuilt 
jt;  for  there  was  a  temple  of  ApoUo 
*  there  before,  wh'tcii  Lucan  calls  Piar- 
hea  PaioMt  3>  lO'^.^^^ Palatiiujid''s 
MviotJrif  the  houie  of  Evander  on  this 
mount,  f^irg.  JRm>  99  9*  where  aiib 
Romulus,  and  afterwards  Auguftus^ 
redded ;  hence  Falatiump  a  palace,  or 
any  houfe  o^  the  Emi-eror*!,  in  what- 
ever place,  Dia,  53,  16,  Falatir^ 
0ViSy  the  vultures  which  appeared  to 
Romulus  00  ihe  PaJatioe  mount,  Ovid^ 

PALIBOTHRA,  a  celebrated  city  of 
ladtaj  the  capiiil  of  the  Frafif  Surab« 
>5«  ^9®'  ^^^  Pa  TN  Ay  as  it  is  thought, 
or  Aliababap,  ji»/.  636,  639,  <r 

FALICA,  Otciielaf  a  town  of  StcUy,  be- 
tween the  Cam  ft  Leonthn  and  JkUtut  \ 
near  It  were  iulphuceous  fprings,  re- 
narkable  far  thrt'wiog  up  their  waters 
Into  the  air,  and  receiving  thtm  again 
Without  overflowing.  By  thefe  waters 
the  natives  fwore  io  their  moft  iblemn 
Mtbs.  Adjaining  was  a  temple  of  the 
Pali  CI,  indigenous  divinities,  who 
were  fuppofed  10  puniih  perjury,  DhJor, 
71,  87,  &  8.8. ;  SU.  14,  219. ;  Macrpb, 
Sst.  5,  19.}  rirg.  ^m,  9,  5^5.  i 
Ctfid.  Mit'  5,  406. 

PALINURI  from,  cape  Palxnuko  in 
Lucania,  173.  Sicui^  PaJamrus  unJJi, 
)n  the  fouth  part  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  not 
hr  from  Sicily,  Horat*  Od.  3, 4,  28. 

PAUQRUS,  Nahil,  a  river  of  Mar. 
maricain  Africa>  and  near  its  mouth  a 
cognominal  town,  Strai*  17,  838. 

PALLA^TIA,  Palkmcia,  a  town  of 
the  Vacciei  in  Lcon^  on  the  riv^r  Cea^ 
Mii*  2«  6. 

PALLENE,  a  triangular  peninfvla  of 
Af  acedonia,  with  a  cognominal  town, 
326. 5  Liv.  31,  4^. ;  45,  30.  henw 
PalUninfs  agert  ib.  44,  Jr.  the 
country  of  Proteus,  yirg.  G»  4,  300. 
and  of  the  giants  j  hence  Triimfhi 
PalUn^tif  the  triumphs  of  A  poUo  over 
them,  Stat,  Silv.  4,  2,  56.   PatUntnfa 

ifihmuiy  Plin.  4,  io« Alfoa  byrrcw 

'  io  Attiqa,  Jierodtt.  r,  69.—- «— Atown 
in  Ach^ia  Propria,  and  in  Arcadia, 
called  likewife  Peilene^  Strab,  9,  '^85. 

pALLENSES,  a  people  of  the  iOand 
Cephalenia,  Liv.  38,  a^.—- their  city 
Pfla  OT.pA'aa^  Polyb.  $t  3>  {  Paufan. 

PALNIARIA,  Falmabola,  a  ,lxnall 
iPand,  over  againft  TarTKua  yi  L^ 


PALMf  RA,  Tadmoi,  t  cit|  m  6ii 
deferts  of  Syria,  594.}  ?fii.6,  %hl 
30.  hence  PahffretMj  fc.  rtgk,  et  BaU 
wyrina  JoTttudinai  ib. 

PALUMBINUM,  a  town  of  SatuuoBi 
Xiw.  10,45. 

Pal  us  Mjb6tiS|  the  Ics  of  Abpb. 
See  Mjeotis. 

PAMISUS,  a  river  of  TheflalT,  H<ra&{. 
7,  1*9. ;  Pliu,  4,  8. 

PAMPHYUA  V.  4/m»  a  coufltry  d 
Alia  Minor^  5^9*  i  1"^*  f"^^^ 
Liv.  37,  40.  ei  Pamplyri,  ib.  44,  If 
PamptyHum  man,  Plin.  5,  27.)  Nff. 
»s,*  8.    Fawipkftms  Jtas,   Liv.  ii^ 

as- 
Panxt5lidm,    an    aflbnblj  of  ta 

./Bioiians,  Lhf»  3r,  29,  <f  3S}  3>> 

PANCHAIA,  apart,  as  ic  it  tboogl^i 
ofAraMa  Felix^  fertile  in  fbukiflcafe, 
Kirg,  G.  2,  139-;  CultxAi*  Hcfic: 
PsneJuti  cdtresg  Arabian  jafvaa, 
Luer*t,  2,  417.  igmSf  the  burning  of 
iaceofe,  Vlrg.  G-  4,  ^79.  f§vksa 
teUus,  Arabia,  Ovid.  Met,  10,309.- 
Panckm  OpAhfkagi,  a  people  irJubtc«( 
the  deferts  of  Libya,  Mil.  3^  9- 

PANDATARlAv.  -fcritf,  Sta.Ma- 
II  A,  aa  idand  in  the  Tufcan  reijOi 
theccaft  of  Lucania,  173. 

PANDOSIA,  a  town  of  the  B^ttii,!;*; 
aod  of  Epire,  Plhr,  4,  i. 

PANG^US,  plur.  >4r«,  -«r«fr,  t  stois- 
tain  of  Thrace,  345.  Paag^  w^ 
CAntt  y«F«,  Lucan.  t,  679.  ftrin 
/tfJito,  ib.  7',  482.  FMgtffJiMB^i 
the  ftreams  which  4ow  from  it,  (hi- 

f^'  3»  739- 

PANIONIUM,  a  facred  pUce  it  ^^ 
foot  of  mount  Mycale,  «hae  '^' 
deputies  of  the  twelve  cities  ti  Icc' 
( v«v  l4i*(«»)  fiTembtfd,  Btroda.  i,  14-  < 
Strab,  14,  639. 

PANNONIA,  HyvGAtr,  575.  li 
Pan  K ON  1 1,  0«ru/.  *</  U^.  39c,  i'j 
Pammmiuty  Lucan*  3,  95.  ?«»»• 
/to*,  Stat.  Siiv.  f ,  4,  78.  /^. 'J 
TibdlU  4,  1,109.  Pawnwcwht'i*' 
Suet.  Aug.  20.  PanrOns  0^,  -^^ 
an  Hungarian  bear,  Lucan.  6|  si^ 

PAN&PE,    PanSpait    v.    P^»t««»>  ^ 

town  of  Phoc:s,  C^vi^.  Met*  5,  i^r 

^tff.  T4f^.  y,  144.;  Xiv.  3I1  i*« 

Hvntr,  IL   2,  27.5  Oi^  1 1,  5J- j 

.Pattjan,  lO)  4* 

pANor$r,is,  a  town  of  Myfia  w^^ 
Hellefponti  Liv.  3a,  33.  aod  el'  ^ 
Higher  Egypt,  HendM,  ft,  9i<  "^^^ 
the  diftria  was  called  ZVsfMi  M"* 
f^tu  Pl|n.  5,  o. 
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l^AKORMUS,  pALtKMO,  the  pfcirat 
capital  of  Sicily)  270. ;  lob.  F^Horpi^ 
tarn.  Hence  Portut  Panmmttnut,  the 
haf^ur«— Alfo  the  oame  of  Icrteral 
other  place*  • 

PANOTJI  V.  FanepifZ  people  of  Scythia 
with  very  Urge  ears,  Piiti,  4,  23  f.  27.$ 
Jfidor,  XI,  2. 

PAt^TAGIAS  V.  'in,  'sr,  Poacaii,  a 
river  of  Sicily,  259. 

PANT  ANUS  lacits,  the  lake  of  Lefina 
Jn  Apulia,  near  the  moath  of  the  river 
Frento,  P!in.  3,  12. 

pANTniow,  a  teirple  at  Rome,  of  Ju- 
piter and    a//  tk*  gods }    whence  its 

name,  Prm.  36,  is— 34*  3»  **  9»  35- 

PANTlCAPiCUM,  Kbichb,  a  town 
of  the  Ckerjoneftu  Ttfumtf,  00  the  Cim- 
merian BofphSms,  354. 

PaktxcXpbs,  fuppofed  to  he  the  Sa- 
MAEA,  a  river  of  Scyihia,  which  joins 
the  Boryilh&ws  above  Porowis.  He- 
rodotus fays,  near  the  fea,  4,  54'. 

PANYASUS,  a  river  oi  Ulyricum, 
which  tans  into  the  Hadrnuic  nearDy- 
facchium,  330. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  Pekdzbacria,  a 
country  of  Afia  Minor,  591.  Cic.  Rult, 
2,  2,  Sc    19.     Inh.  PaphlagSksb, 

'    Cftrt.  6,  IS,  4*  iing.  Pgfk/agottf  Nep. 

»4>  ». 

FAPHOS,  Bafo  or  Bafa,  a  city  of 
Cyprus,  592.  where  Venus  was-wor« 
Ihippcd,  PUb,  2,  96.  $  yirg  JS.n,  lo, 
*S6.  whence  ihe  was  called  Paphla 
yinuu,  Ttecit.  Ann.  3,  62.}  Hift*  ft,  2. 
Repna  PafAiy'Vionu  od.,1,  30,  i* 
and  the  myrtle  trees  facred  to  her, 
Mrti  Pafii^f  Ovid*  Art.  Am.  3, 
19 1  • 

pAEADisxTS,  a  town  of  Syria  in  La- 
odicene,  near  the  fource  of  the  O. 
lontes,  PJi9.  5,  23. ;  Strah.  x6,  756. 
There  was  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  a 
palace,  and  adjoining  to  it  a  deli^ht- 
''iiil  garden  planted  thick  with  aromatic 
ihrubs,  called  Baffami  Paea»Isus, 
ih.  763. 

PARiETXCi©  vel  Par^tgcem,  a  people 
of  Perlia,  on  the  confines  of  Media, 
Nej>,  28.  8.;  Strah.  11,  524.  their 
country »  Par^taceae,  extended  to  the 
Pcrt^  Caffutf  lb.  16,  744*  or  beyond 
them,  Plin,  6,  26.  Herodotos  places 
them  in  Media,  1,  10  c* 

PARiETONJUM  v.  AmmonUy  a  fron- 
tier  town  of  Egypt  towards  Marnta- 
r^ca  or  Cyrenaica,  with  a  large  har- 
hour,  Strah,  17,  798.5  Fl-.r,  4,  ii, 
WhfidAs  W4S  wofftippcdi  Ovid*  Mtu 


9,  77**  5  -Awr,  2,  13,  7.  whence 
pMratmius  §ar  Egyftias  I  thus,  Par^~  ' 
tonim  NiUiSy  Slat.  Theb,  5,  12.  .Rouk 
Paratonuty  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  3,  390, 
Parxtonia  urhi,  Alexandria,  fo  caJJcA 
from  its  vicinity,  Lucan,  10,  9.  Par^^ 
toti'ue  Syrtis,  two  bays  un  the  Africaii 
coafl,  dangerous  for  flupping  by  tbar 
ihallows  and  eddies,  a-  great  way  tm 
the  north  of  Paraetoniuih,  Lucan,  3, 
295.  ParMtthwims  ferpgns,  Sil.  1-7- 
450- 

PARENTIUM,  Paeinzo,  a  pert- 
town  of  Iftria,  Plin,  3,  10, 

Parish,  the  people  of  the  Jile  of 
France,  Gr/.  C?.  6,  3.  Panfiomm  cm* 
tM,  Pas  IS.     SetLutetia.. 

PARIUM,  Camanar,  a  town  of 
Myfia,  do  the  Propontis,  Plin.  7,  2, 
*'  361  5- 

PARMA,  Paema,  a  city  of  Gallia 
Gjpadatia\nltai\yg  135.  XrW.  39,45., 
celebrated  for  its  wool.  Martial,  5, 13, 
*»«*»»  43>  4«  n«t  to  Apidia,  ih.  u, 
155.  as  it  is  now  for  its  cheefe;  Ink. 
PvRMfeNSEs,  Cie.  Phil,  14,  3.  fd 
Paemani,  yarr.  L.  L.  7,  31.  CaJ^ 

'    Parmtnfa,  Horat.  Ep.  i,  4,  3, 

PARNASSUS  vel  Parna/us,  a  mounti^ 
of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  306.  Liv,  42, 
j6.}  Ovid,  Met.  I,  317,-  Ltaati,  5, 
72.  called  Biceps,  becaofe  it  bad  two 
remarkable  fummits,  Ot^id.  Met.  %^ 
221.)  Sil,  15,  311.  Taihoreus  aa4 
Hyampeus,  Lmcan.  ib.  tt  3,  173, 
called  alfo  Cirrha  and  Ky(^/eep.  382^ 
hence  Pamofia  rupes,V\rg.  Eel.  6,  29. 
laurus,  G.  2,  i^.  temphf  the  temple iif 
Delphi,  at  the  foot  of  it,  Ovid.  Mztk 
5,  278.  Laurus  Parnajfisy  Jldis,  Ovid» 
M<t.  II,  165. 

PARNES,  -ris,  m,.  a  mountain  of  Ati. 
ilea,  fertile  in  vines,  Stat,  Ibet,  \%^ 
620. 

PAROPAMISUS,  the  Stony  Cim- 
i>LE,  or  Indian  Cauclfus,  an  cxtenfive 
ridge  of  lofty  niountains,  in  the  north 
of  India,  645.  Strab,  15,  723. 

PAROPUS,  CoLiSANo,  a  townon  iIm 
north  fide  of  Sicily,  Polyh,  1,24.  Inh* 
Parepini,  Plin.  3,  8. 

Paeoeaa,  adiftrid  betwern  Msced^ 
nia  and  Epire  j  Inh.  Paboeai,  Strub* 
7>3aS- 

pAftotsTA,  a  diftrid  of  Thrace,  new 
mount  Haemus  or  RJiedUpe^  Liv*  39, 
a7»  ct  41,  ^1,'^'Parortion  v.  -m,  ^ 
diAri£t  of  PArygia  Magna,  near  the 
mountains,  as  the  term  denotes,  Str^ibm 
l»,  576, 
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FAROS,  one  of  the  CyJaJes,  in  the 
fgcan  fca,  3)8.  Inh.  Taiiii,  Ni^  i, 
7.  Partus  hfiiSf  Parian  iQJibie,  the 
MhitcA  in  the  world.  Piin.  36,  ly. 
yirg.  ^n.  i»  59  ^  G.  3,  34.  Parium 
marmcrf  Herat  Od.  i,  ivj,  6.  Ptiria/ia 
civitasf  Cic.  Fam    13,  53. 

pARXHASiA,  a  towoy  ami  Parrha- 
.5  J  us,  a  inouniain,  of  Arcadi.* ;  Jnh. 
Parrh.ijit,  285.  ;  wl.cnce  *  Pa'rhiijio 
.  i»9rf,  ill  the  AiCJdian  m.inper,  Virg. 
^n.  8 1  344*  P'atrvjjia  tltu,  s.  ar< 
ment^y  ihe  moibcr  of  Evandir,  OvU, 
Fafi,  I,  618.  Parrkufu^  fc.  Una  yc\ 
regio,  Arcadia  J  Parrhi.jUy  -lUis,  of  the 
Arcadian  nymph,  CaaAo  or  HdCc?,, 
Ovid.  Mtt.  2>  460.  vel  ^t/rrhrj'ia 
virgo,  'VtiA.  2,  iQO.  fei^ped  by  tb^ 
poets  to  have  been  convened  into  the 
conflel'ation  named  Urfa  Major  j  hence 
called  Parrhajii  tifiTuff  Lgcan.  2,  237. 
J*atr/a'jJ{S  iteiije,  Ca'j(lo  and  her  ion 
Areas,  when  ponver'e'i  into  two  con- 
i1ell.UioB»f  the  l/i/a  M^'jr  ai\d  Bootes, 
Jd.  fafi.  4,  577. 

fARTHENiA,  the  anc'ent  name  of  (he 
iljjod  Sarnosy  P/f/;.  5,  31*  . 

PARTHENIUS,  a  mcuniain  of  Ar. 
(cadidy  285.  hence  Patthenn  camfHy  \)\% 
Arcadian  plains,  ib.\  %alUi^  Cyuj.  £p. 
9,  4.9.  but  PartbeKtiJu/rui,  the  forcrts 
of  the  mountain,  f^irg.  Eel.  ic,  ^7  «« 
Alfos  river  otBi*/>ymj  and  Paphbgonia, 
P/za.  6,   2.   and  of  the  Rfgw  Tauiica, 

.  called   R*ifax,   Oyid.    Pont.    4,   jq, 

49- 
pARTHCNUN,    the  temp'e  of  Minerva 

in  Aijiens,  ^qq. 

PARTHtNll.VI,  a  town  and  prom,  in 
the  fouCh-we(t  dde  of  the  Chcrfor.ijus 
Taur'.cay  'N.tl.  2,  I. 

pARTHENurf,  the  ancient  name  of 
N^iples,  153  fiequently  ufed  by  ihe 
poeis,  Si/.  12,  2>^.  derived  ftom  one  of 
the  Sirens,  id.  33.  hence  Parthtt'Of.cza 
ween'Uj  the  walls  of  Naples,  Ovid.  AJet, 
14,  ic6. 

PARTHiA  vel  Parthe^k,  originally 
an  Inconfiderjble  country  to  the  eail  of 
Media}  (Exigua  provincia  P<//«^,  a 
fmall  prov-nce  or'  ihc  Pafun  empire, 
cor.qucfed  by  Alexander,  Ltcan.  10, 
53.)  but  after  tlic  conqailfs  of  AR- 
S.\CES,  who  revoled  fiom  the  luc-. 
cellors  of  Alexander,  \S.  C.  23O.  it  . 
>  became  the  molt  powerful  r mpire  of  the 
CJii,  and  the  livai  of  Rome  j  ccmpre- 
hefttir.g,  l:etv\een  the  Cafpian  and 
Arjl;i^n  ieas,  eighteen  kingdoms,  P//«. 
(f,  25.  Cu/t,  6,  *.  Inh.  PaRX^I, 
5 


deoodng,  in  the  Scythian  Mv^imsKt. 
EzuLES,  exiles,  yujiffl.  41*  1.  caUcd 
Fcfocts,  Hocat.  Od.  3,  a.  g  They 
fought  <m  borfeback,  and  v. ere  wtrti- 
cularly  forinivsable  by  their  dexterity  ia 
difchargJDg  arrows,  white  they  pre 
tended  to  fly,  {mi^a  fxfi  ttrga  JmgittCf 
Luc.>n.  ',230.  Refugl  Parihiy  ib  6, 
30  }  Jyftut  41,^.  Hence  a  Patth'a:!. 
{Paithut)  is  fald  to  h^  V^Ju  emmi^MS 
ijuis,  Horat.  Qd.  1,  ic,  it.  fWicc^ 
fug  J  ver/if^ut/ugit^Sy  Virg.  G.  3,  3  I . 
and  of  this  the  Roman  foJdiers  v^ejc 
mott  afr^ic*,  Jlorat.  Od,  2,  13,  17. 
Pat  t/Jca  Remoftos  jolverunt  »iamma  Ju' 
rorts^  the  de/lrudti3o  of  Crailos  by  the 
Partiiians  let  loofe  <he  dvil  rage  of  th< 
Romans,  by  opening  the  wjy  for  4 
breach  between  Poinpey  «nd  Caeiary 
which  the  influence  of  Cratfus,  whi  • 

,    ali\e,  had  prevented,  Lu^an.  i,  2.06. 

^  ,Parthet  repofure  fignUy    the    ftandaxd^ 

\o(t  by  Crallus,  which  were  rcftcred  to 

Auguilus,  Fttg.  JEn,  7,606. 

i'AR  IHINJ,  a  people  of  Illyrtcam,  Cc 

PlJ^  40.  Liv,  29,  12.  J  33i  34-  «  4b 

, '  30.  auct,  Aug.  19. 

P A  s  A  R  G A  D  jK  v .  Poffig^rd^^  tbc  Anciest 
rpr»denQe  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  where 
was  the  Comb  of  Cyrus,  ^r^.  1 5,  jfo- 
Pixn,  6,  26.  The  people  caliod  Pa- 
SARGAD^  viere  theoobieft  of  chcPer* 
jlians,  and  am^ng  tbem  was  the  tribe 
of  the  Achifmtnida^  ^  whence  the  kurgs 
of  PerC^  iyei(  {iei^eoded,  Buodet.  1, 
i2f;. 

|^A£SIRO  ,T*  •««,  »towo  pf  Molofij 
in  Epire,  L':v*  4^,  26.  &  33-  wher« 
the  kings,  af:er  faoificiog  to  Jtt{.icrr, 
fwore  that  rhey  would  govern  accofding 
to  law,  and  the  people  fwoie  that  ibey 
Would  defend  (he  kingdom^  Pl^t4U-ck^ 
in  Hyrrlio, 

Pa  rALA,  -a  V.  -z^um,  Tattawa- 
CAP,  a  celebrated  haiboqiU  the  iiland 
Pj/a<>,  Pafjiaf  P^taUna  v.  -r,  ac  the 
mouth  pf  iht  Inau»,  Arrian.  5,  17. 
Curt,  c,  7.  vh:^re  that  river  divii'es 
inio  two  branches,  and  forms  a  DEL- 
TA, Ike  the  N\'e,  Str^h,  15,  701. 
fte  f>.  646.  This  town'Pimy  pUus 
wiihin  the  toirid  xonc^  2,  73. 

PA  TAR  A,  Jorum  y  Patkra,  the  ca- 
p  tal  of  Lycia  ;  wheie  was  a  temple  and 
oiade  of  A}:olloi  hence  he  is  called 
PatXreus,  A^elloy  of  three  fyltab^ 
Herat,  Od.  3,  4,  64.  and  hi*  temple, 
Potargea  rtgia,  Oiid.  Met.  i,  516. 
li'h.  Patarxmscs  vel  Patarani» 
C.c,  l^iacc*  32* 
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JFATAVIUM,  PabTua,  a  town  in  the 
teiritory  of  Venice,  to  the  wtlk  of  that 
c'uy»  13$. ;  Inh.  Patavin*,  Liv,  10, 
%,  et  41 »  %f*  Patarvlnui  'igfr^  PHo. 
3»  l6*  Pattnf'ina  putiia,  u  e.  virtti- 
oufly  educated,  Mart'ul.  11,  17,  8. 
I^ATAViNiTAS,  a  provincial  impro- 
priety of  ftylc,  pcculiirto  the  people 
of  Padua,  into  which  PoIHo  alleged 
Livy,  who  was  a^jiative  of  chit  p]acf, 
bad  rometimea  iaiieo,  Slmnifilun^  1,5, 
56.  ec  %y  1,  3* 

PATMQS,  Patkmosm^  an  ifiand  in 
.   *he  £gean  fea,  one  or  the  Sjntadeif 

PATRiE,  PATRA9y  a  town  of  Ackaia 
'  Proprigy  »Sr.  Liv.  27,  29  et'36,  ar* 
**  Inh.  Patren6£I,  Cie,  Fam.  1^,  19. 
pAOstL'^'PUs,  pAUsiLfOy  a  moun- 
tain near  Naples,  153. 
PEDX.SA,    'orum,  a  town  of  Caris,  ia 
the  territory  of  HalicarDafTus,  Liv.  33, 

30. 
PEDlf  W»  a  town  of  Latjuto,  Xiv.  2,  39.; 

8,  13  .$  Inh.   Pedami,  Li«.  8,  14. 

Repo  Pedattjy  Horat-  Ep.  I,  4,  a.    . 

FEG^,.  a  fountain  ac  the  foot  of  mount 
Arganthus  or  Arganthonus  ip  Bicby- 
nia,  into  which  Hylas  fell  Pmpert.  i, 
20,  33.— From  )n}ri>,'  a  f 'unCain,  the 
fabulous  win^ifd  horfe  Pega.-svs  was 
named  \  and  frcm  a  Ibuncain  on  mount 
Helicon  in  Soe^tia,  Htppocrene^  faid  to. 
hcisrs  been  produced  by  a  ftroke  of  the 

'  hoof  of  Pegafus ;  the  MuCss,  who  de- 
iighred  in  that  foun'^ain,  were  called 
PcGA SIDES,  lee  p.  394..  hence  Pega* 
JeYum  me/otf  a  fong  infpired  by  the 
Mufes,  Per/,  pr.  14..  Mnitt  Pegafif^. 
-'tdity  the  nymph  JKnort,  one  of  the 
NaiSdes,  who  delight  d  in  fountains, 
Ovid,  Ep,  5,  3.  Peg  fit  unddy  \:  e. 
the  founiaio  Hippocrenc,  Martial.  99 
56,  6. 

Pel  A  CON  I  A,  a  northern  diftriQ  of  Ma. 
cedonia,  lA^,  26,  2^.}  31,  28.;  et  45^ 
29.  lob.  Pelag5me8,  4j,  30. 

PELASGl,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  fo  called,  from  their  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  288.  Several 
parts  of  Greece  were  anQieotly  named 
from  them  :  thus  TbeiTily,  Pe  l  ascx- 
CUM  A  ados,  PRn,  4.  7  f .  14.  PeiO' 
ponnefutf  Pblasgxa,  r^*  4, 4f'  5*  So 
Ltjboit  id.  Sf  31  f*  39*  Arcadia  Pe- 
Z.ASOIS,  Adiij  lb  6.  f.  10.  ftc.  hence 
Pel  A  SGI,  the  Greeks,  Vi^g.  JEn»  2, 
^W*thy  503.  ^$  Ptiajga^  Grecian 
artifice,  ib.  106,  ^  i$2.  Pelafga  fuhm^ 
fhe  Gicciao  yoath^i^.  9»  1 54.  So  Riges 


Pelajgif  I,  674.  Urtes  Pthfgudet^ 
the  Grecian  cities^  Ovid-  Ep:  9,  t* 
De  Pelti/g's  omnibut  toWgere^  from  the 
muUiiod;  at  iarise,  Cic.  Fin,  2,  4.  A 
di{lri£t  of 'I  helValy  retained  the  name 
of  Pahil'gi5ti«,  3ZC  ;  hence  Smui  PeUfm 
gicus  V.  Pagaficu'^  the  gulf  between 
Magnetia  and  Pthiot'Sy  now  thf  golf 
of  Vnto  ,^^Pe/afg4e  quertuty  the  pro* 
pbetic  oaks  of  Duaoaa,  Ovid,  ArU  2, 
.54X.;  Amor.  3,  10,  r. 

P£LE^HRONlU^f,  a  town  of  Tbef« 
faly  ;  Inh  Peletkrtnii  Lsfitha^  the  firft 
breakers  or  tamers  of  horfe*,  Vlrg  G,  3, 
XI 5.  Lucan  fupp-fes  the  Cciuaurs  to  • 
have  been  produced  therCy  ^w  Pele^ 
tbraBfit  antri:^)  6,  387* 

PELIGNl,  a  brave  people  oiltaly,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Marji,   xjS*  Litt.  Sy  6« 

.  &  2v.;  9, 41 ; .  icy  504  .22,  9.;  %% 
4^.  the  couDtrf  of  Ovid),  hence  0*Ht 
mea  Ptligniy^egi^uk  d§mf^CA  SuLMOy 

,  .Pont.  4,  14,  49.  ,  So  Amtfr.  3,.  1  5,- 8. 

.  A  cohort  of  thrm  (PeUg^ia'^bonJ,  of- 
ten didinguiflied  Itfelf  in  the  Roman 
armies,  Xke.  25,  jf.  $  44,  40.  Sec, 
PtHgtnm  rnsy  Ovid.  Aon.  2»'t^,  x« 
arva^  ibt  16,  ^.filum,  Pont,  i,  8,  42. 
Petigna  amtSf  f^rcereifes,  H^rst.  Eptd» 
18,.^. 

PELINNA.  V.  Pellmaum,  a  town  of 
Theffjly,  Z»»v.  30,  10,  &  14. 

PELION  et  PAi  /,  V,  -iM  OT9IIX,  a  moun- 
lain  of  rhelTi'iy,  3^|.  Lucan.  6*  1^6. 
hence  Pehum  nemusy  Cic.  Catl.  8.  Ptf-  * 
tdcuiaptiCy  Ovid.  Fail,  i,  ^08.  ^>r« 
/c^,  Id  Am  2,  IT,  2.  Pettaea  cufpiSf 
the  fp'-ar  of  Adhilies,  the  ihafc  'of 
wh(,ch  bad  been  cut  on  nv  un:  Pelion, 
Ot'id.  Met.  12,  7,  vel  PeVtas  Aajhy  Id* 
Rem.  Am.  47'.  Arbor  Pelt  a,  -dJiSy  the 
ftip  Ar|ro,  I  be  wood  of  which  bad 
.  gr>wn  on  this  raouotain.  Id  Ep.  12,  8. 
Pefion  altiui  Ofuy  Ovid.  Fart.  3,  441. 

PELIUM,  atownof  Macedonia^Irio.  31, 
40. 

PELLA,  Pal  ATI  SA,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Macedonia,  32^.  Liv.  41, 
41.;  MI.  2,  3.  whtnct  PelUtts  JH^ 
vemty  Alexander,  Juvenal,  lo,  168. 
Peli^i  pr*les  vefana  Pbiiippiy  Lucan. 
10,  20.  Pellaa  liftorat  Sil.  15,  300. 
Pellet um  diadema,  the  Egyptian  crowD, 
becaufe  the  Ptolemies  kiogs  of  Egypt 
'were  fprung  from  Macedonia,  Lucan, 
5,  60.  Pelieei  mart  et  arcet,  the  walls 
of  Alexandria,  ib.  9,  153.;  10,  ^ix. 
Pellaa  domus    v*    auiay     the    palace 

.  pf  Ale^abdriay  ib,  8,  475.;  10,.  55, 
fellatu  putr^    Ptatemys  whp  ordered 
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■  Fonpeyto  beflain^  H,  8,  607.;  rev, 
9^1016.  Ptl/stMs  gUdhts,  the  fword 
•f  Ptolemy^  1^.  9,  1073.  Peli^ea  gula, 
the  tafte  of  the  people  of  Alexandria^ 
Martial.  1^9^$- 

PlLLiN£>  a  tow|i  of  Acbaia  Propria ; 
ftHg^tit/i$  ager.  Lit.  ^3,  14. 

KLOPONNgSUS,  MoKBA,  (^.  Fe- 
Ufu  tiefos  V.  infiiU)f  a  peninfuU  to  the 
ibucbof  the  reft  of  Greece,  ft79*  loh. 
FiLoroitNK«i^   et  PxLoroMNcif- 

•  •!•  ;  Peloffomitfi^  civUatt*t  Cic.  Att. 
i,  9«     FiUpnnnefimcum  helium^  Nep.  7, 

'  9.. )  Cic.  Off.  X,  14.  Yci  Felof9tuufrimf 

*  Nop.  16,  s. 

bXAFlA  MaNf  Ay  i.  e    MtcIh iS  or 

Aacosi  or  the  cidei  of  Pcloponnefut 

t  aad  Greece  in  general,  Vvg*  ^a«  <» 

FlL&RUSy  Pe/l^ti, -fd!n  V.  ias^-idJot, 
i.  Cape  Faia,  ooe  of  the  three  prlo- 
flipal  tapu  of  Skily,  256.  Atn/i 
dmmfra  Ftbti,  the  ftraits  of  Meffina, 
^trg.  Mm,  39  41 X.  OMguJls  Jtdtif  ib» 

FELTiC,  UfRABy  a  towa  of  Phrygia. 

nUJSiUM,  TXNER,  not' far  from 
Damiat  or  Damiitta,  the  bulwark 
aad  key  of  ancient  Egypt,  Liv.  44, 
19. S  r'4S>  II.  near  the  moft  eaftern 
aotttb  of  the  NUe  j  heiice  called 
C^arw  Fe/uJUcutitt  Li  v.  45,  if.  Pf. 
ik/Ba  vada,  Lucan.  8,  46^  vel  Pelufia- 
tm  gurges  Nit%  tb.  lOj  53.  hence 
Ftla^a  fiitora,  the  (hores  of'^Egypt,  i^. 
9»  8^  ,  FeluJiMctit  Catw^usy  L  e. 
Mgyptiuiy  ib.  8,  543.  Felufiaca  km^ 
the  Egyptian  lentil »  ^r^.  G.  i,  ia8. 
Felujiana  mala,  apples,  Co/.  5y  lo. 
Ftlufioiumjlamtny  linen  of  Egypt,'  5i/. 

PENtUS,  a  river  0f  Thefl>ly,  319. 
hence  FttH'ia  Daphne^  Daphne  the 
daughter  of  Peneui,  (Md,  Met,  r, 
45«.  See  p^  371.  Njmpna  Fenea,  ib. 
504.  PiMirriy  -W«i,  ib.  472.— Alfo  a 
met  in  Eiis,  281* 

PENNINUM,  the  top  of  the  Alps,  liv. 

5j^<*  5  *»>  38. 
PENTAP6LIS,  a  didria  of  Cyrenatca, 

denominated  from  its  five  cities,  677.— 

AKo  of  the  PhiliiVines,  named  from  its 

five  cities,  Gaxa,  Gatk,  j^ca/on,  Aito» 

iusf  and  Ekrtm* 
PENTELlCUSy  a  mounula  of  Attica^ 

300. 
FEPARbTHUS,  anifiandintheEgeaii 

tcAponeof  the  Sforades^  PHn.  4,  ix. 

with  a  town  of  tlie  fame  AUBei^  Lixf, 

28,  5.  ^.##  ^1^  2a» 


PERiSA  T.  JJd-^M,  the  part  of  ]«W 
beyond  Jordan^  596.  PiSv.  5,  14.*- 
Alio,  a  diftrid  df  Catia,  bd^opag  to 
Rhodes,  519.  Liv*  32,  33.}  d  37,11. 
— >Alib  a  town  of  .£Siis,  Lm.  37, 

21. 

PERGA,   a  town  of  PampbyGa,  Li*. 

38,  57- 

PsacXiavfl,  -i,  f,  v.  -aoa,  Bxicamo, 

.  a  city  of  Myfia,  the  refideeceof  tdc^ 
Eumeoei,  and  of  the  otfaw  Analie 
princes,  Lit/.  29,  ii.$  31, 4^*  ^^ 
a  fpedacle  of  cock-fighting  was  annuil- 
ly  exhibited,  as  alfo  of  glaiiaton,  Pk, 
10,  21  f.  24.  Inh.  PircXmIm I, Ii«» 
33,11.  Fergamimu  rex  Eumhet  Nc^ 
22,  TO.  Fergojnena  flMr«i,  ib.  11,  $• 
Pbbgam£Na,  fc.  dbrrtf,  paichoeat 
which  was  firft  invented  at  FcfgaBitf, 
Ftta.   13,  I  if.  21.;  J^w.  6.  XI.— 

.  PERGaMA,  -ftfttM,  the  citidei  of 
Troy,  Virg,  Mn.  1,  655.1  2^  55S,& 
571.  Lavinia  Pirgamay  the  city  of 
Lafinium,  Sil,  13,  64.  Pff"^ 
arcH,  yirg.  JEn,  3,  1 10.  rw«rf, »!». 
476.  Gen  Per  gammy  the  Trojia  u- 

:  tk>n,  th,  6, 63.  Vat»  PergamiM' 
iandra,  Prtfert,  4,  1,  51.  P«;> 
iMir<  LtfT,  tor  LarOj  Ak  Larti  ad 
Ftnattsy  or  houCchold  gods,  whklt 
/Enett  brooght  from  Troy,  ^s*  l» 

744* 
FERGUS,  a  lake  in  SicUy  near  ^  dty 
Enna,  where  ProierpTna  is  ^d  tobvt 
been  carried  otf  by  Pluto,  Ov'd*  MtU 

5>  386. 
PERIMIbLE,  an  ifland»  oneof  tfaefcii- 

9itdes,  Ovid.  Met.  8,  590. 

PERINTHUS,  afterwards  Btrtdto, 
EatKLx,  a  town  of  Thiace,  00  the 
Propontis,  350.5  1a9,  33,  30.5  W?« 
7,  7.  heocePmaiKTMiA,  k./Mit 
a  p  ay  of  Menand^s,  Tar.  J»i» 
Prol.  9. 

PERIHATOS  V.  FififStaSy  tbewilkisf 
place  of  the  Ljceamy  near  Atb<i»t 
where  Ariftotle  taught  thofe  who  it- 
tended  him,  as  it  is  faid,  vnlkioSt 
whence  he  wa9  called  ^periftitOt 
and  his  folio  wen  Peripatttkiy  ii^ 

PasMassus,  v.  -m  -kfii,  a  fmsUriw 
of  Beeotia,  iflbing  firom  moiiat  Hd^ 
con,  and  ficred  to  the  Mules,  304* 

PERRHi^BIA,  a  diftrid  of  Tbefla^> 
OA  ihe  confinca  of  Epire  sad  JE^^h 
318  J  Liv.  31, 42.J  51,  15.}  $0i 3Ji 
44>  2.  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pin^JJ* 
which  was  therefore  called  PtrrUm 
Ptndusy  Propert.  3,  S»  SJ'>  ^^  **"" 
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MfRSI  A  V.  Pirfiu  -W3i,  «  lai^  cottiitry 
of  Afia,  597'$  Inh.  Psrsa,  often  put 
by  the  poets  (at  the  Pxrfhivis,  H^rii/. 
Cd.  i»  if22<;  «f  2I9  15  ;  whence  i^ft/- 
^ffjM  CyrifotiOf  reftored  to  the  throne  of 
Parthia,  iS.  1,2,  17.  Grgvts  Ptrfie^ 
ibrmidablei  on  account  of  their  having 
cut  off  Cnflat  and  a  great  part  of  hit 
army,  Horat.  Od,  3,  5*4.^7  artifice; 
'  hence  called  tnfidiy  ib.  4,  15,  13.  Ri» 
Perfarumf  rarely  Fgrfi^tf  the  king  of 
Perfia,  Cii.  Vtrr,  3,  32.;  Dw.  l»  41.$ 
Tir^.  5,  11.;  Horat.  Od,  3,  9,  4. 
Regtium  PerfoutHt  Juyenai.  14,  32$. 
Per/id  efparatttSy  Perfian  luxury, 
Horat,  Od,  i,  38,  i^  Ptrfica  brace  a  f  a 
troufer  worn  by  the  Perfians,  Ovid. 

^^ft»  5>  io»  t^.'-^Pirpeut  fnuSt  the 
Perfian  gulf,  which  Pliny  calls  Ruhum 
martf  69  26.  See  Mare  Erythraum. 
Ptrfia  omatMs,  fplendid  drsfs,  Ck»  Sen, 
17.  Perfica  PprtkuSf  a  portico  In  tke 
-villa  of  Brutus  at  Lanovium,  Ctr.  Att. 
25>  9*  ^0  named  in  allufion  to  one  at 
Lacedsmon,  built  from  thfe  fpoilt  of 
the  Perfians,  Kttruv.  1,1.  Themftxlm 
utmm  Intra  annum  9ptimi  locutum  effe 
Perjfce  cwfat^  learned  to '  fpeak  the 
Perfic  language  in  one  year,  ^inffi- 
Ran  II,  2,  extr, 

PxrSEP<SlI8,    EsTAKAR,    or    TEI1Kt.« 

MiNAR,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  Pl'm,  6| 
«6.;  Stra!u  15,  729. 

PERUSI'A,  PzauGiA,  a  city  of  Etni- 
ria,  Liv.  9,  37.  et  10,  37«}  Inh.  Pe- 
RustNi,  Z.<v.  10,  30.;  28,  45.  P«. 
rujina  cohort ^  ib.  23,  17.  Ptrufina 
fames  J  the  reduAlon  of  Perafia  by  fa- 
mine, iMcan.  it^t^feef.  136. 

PESSlKUS,  -nnris,  f,  a  town  cfPhrygia 
magna,  592.  where  was  a  magnificent 
temple  ofCyb^li ;  hence  called  Pessi- 
NUNTfA  J  and  Peffinuntius  facerdoif 
her  prieif,  Cic.  Sext.  16.  From  this 
temple' the  image  ofCybj^le  was  car'- 
lied  to  Rome,  Liv,  2^,  10,  &  ii, 

PETELIA  ▼.  PetiRa,  Stvongolt,  a 
town  of  the  Brutrii,  181.  j  inh.  Fete- 
lifii,  Liv.  23,  20. 

PETELINUS  Lucut,  a  grove  near 
Rome,  Liv.  6,  20. 

PETR  A,  an  elevated  place  (locus  edltusj 
near  Dyracchlum,    Lucan.   6,   16.   tc 

70.  j^  dr/'.  Civ,  3,  42. A  town  of 

Medica  in  Thrace,  Liv.  40,  22«~-of 
Pieria,  in  Macedonia,  Uv.  39,  26.  $ 
44>  3».— of  Arabia,  now  Krac, 
which  gave  name  to  that  part  of 
Che  country  called  Arabia  Petr^a^ 
596,— of  Sicily,    near  Hybls,   Piin\ 


3,  4«      Far^af  ic«  arit,   SSL  14* 

•4«. 
PBTRINITM  T«  a»,-  a  village  near  St- 

iMiefla,  dn  the  confines  of  Latium  «n4 

Campania,  ITcraf.  Ep.  1,5*  5. 
Pkt  r  ocor  z  i,  the  people  or  PaRrGMit 

in  Guienne,  Caf,  7,  75. 
PEUCE,   PicziNA,  the  ifiand  foraei 

by  the  foutkmoft  mouth  of  the  Danube  { 

Inh;  PsveiNi;  or  the  month  itAlf* 

Pijn.  4,  12. }  Luean.  3,  ao2. 
PKUC&TIA,  a  name  of  a  p«t  of  Cirta- 

bria,    163.    Inh.    Ptuc^n.      Pmietu 
finui^  Ovid.  Met.  14,  513. 
PHAXUSA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  M  te 

eaftmoft  branch  of  the  Nile. 
PHiCACUM  injula  et  whi^  the  illtn4 

and   town    of"^  Corcyra,     330.    finfe* 
.   Pkaax,  an  indolent  perfon,  Horat* 

^P'  i»  I5>  S4'  Te/IuPb^eaHa,  Tibiill. 

4,  1,78.  Ph^adig  Silv*9  the.gaic 
dens  of  Alcin^ns,  Pr^pert,  3,  2,  f  3-« 
Ph^cafiumy  a  kind  of  Oiecian  fiioe, 
Senec,  Ben.  7,  'izj  et  flutcaftmtui^ 
wearing  fucb  a  Abe,  Id.  Ep.  11 3. 9 
Juvenal,  3,  218.  {  but  whether  or  not 
thii  comet  from  Plueax  is  uncertain.  . 

P«  AC  A  si  A  ▼.  Pkacuja,  a  fnull  illand 

in  the  Egeao  Tea,  one  of  the  SporJUts^ 

Plin.  4,  12. 
Phalacrins  t.  -ffw,  m  Tillage  Af  the 

Sabinea,  in  the  diflriA  of  Rfgte^  the 

birth-platx'  of  Vefpafiao>  Suet,  1.  * 
PHACIUM,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  £iv^ 

32,  13.^  ^36,  13.- 
PfiiESTUM,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  Liv* 

36,  13- 
PHALANNA,    a  town  of  Perrhcbia, 

Liv,  42,  54.    PksJanaaas  ^gtr^  ib* 

65. 
PHALARIUM,  monteLicATA,  ad. 

tade!  of  Sicily,  where  ftood  Phalans'a 

brozen  bull,  2^4. 
PH  ALE  RE  US  fortut,  PUtenm  v.  -*, 

"Orvm,  one  of  the  three  ports  of  Athens, 

293. 

PHALERIA,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  Uv. 

3»>  15- 
PHANiS,  a  port  of  the  ifland  Chio;, 
Vrv,  36,  43.      V 

PHANETA,  a  town  of  Epire,  Uv,  43, 
?.i. 

PHANORIA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  Liv, 
32,  28. 

PHARi£,  a  town  of  Achali}  of  Crete, 
'5cc. 

PHAROS,  a  fmall  ifland  overagainft 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  was  a  fa- 
mORS  light-tower,  669.$  Plin,  4,  51, 
*  85.  \  56,   \yyM^  2,   7*  Phhri^e 

^amir.a.f 
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JUmnutf  the  lights  ia  this  lower,  Lu* 
smn.  9>  lO'J5  — otcen  put  for  Egypt  $ 
thus    Regma    Pkartf    i.   e     Cleopatra* 
Stat*  Si'v.  3)  2)   I02.  Petmia  rhsron 
arvaqut  Lagiy  We  make  for  Egjrpt, 
ttican.  y7y443>  ^o  ^»  184,  277,  499^ 
514-  i  9'  <oi2<  Pkard  r.ges,  the  Egyp- 
tian kingly  >^.  2, 6)6.  Pharia  uftda,  the 
Y^lle^    r^y    260.    P  Hat  turn   ^fucr^    the 
SgypCian  I'ei)  4»  2S7«    Phariut  garget , 
7^  692*  PkArius  tyrartauiy  the  kiog  of 
^gyp^  6,  ^orf.  }    7,  704  5   8,  5S5. 
Fhjnafidei^  p^ffi'ly,  8,  624,   P barium  , 
Jcf/w,  the  mutder  of  Pompeyy  9,  207. 
Fkarimta    velamen,    a  iinen  robe^    9^ 
xot2.    yitvtnca  Pbariaf  Ifit^    0W« 
vii^.  vAk.  3,  635. 
PHAROS,  v.  -ttf,  L'csiNAi  an  ifland  la 
the  Hadriatic,  near  the  qm!\  of  Dal* 
matby  Mtl.  2,  7* 
PHAftMACUSA»  aoifland  north.weft 
•   Ctonv  Mlietus,  on  the  coaft  of  Caria,  ' 
near  which  JuUu«  Cx(ar  was  taken  bjr 
the  pirates.  Suet.  4* 
PHARNACr  Y.  -ui*  a  town  of  Pontus, 

Prm  6,  4. 
PHARSALUS,  Far  t  A,  a  town  in  Thef- 
{alyy  nev  which  Caefar  defeated  Pom« 
pcy,  322.  PH A RS ALIA  the  country 
or  pUioi  around  Pliarfalus^  Lucan.  if 

3S«;  Tf  >7S>  ^^i'  ^^^^  P^(  ^'  ^ 
banle  itfeif»  or  the  daughter  in  it,  6» 

3I3«)  7»  6l»  204>  &c.  f^tmmdtim  pa^ 
Hter  FbarfaRa  prafiiut  orhtm,  gave 
Czfar  the  world  to  conquer,  or  an 
opportunity  of  conquering  it  at  once, 
ib.  3  9  297-  fo,  PkarfaHa  tuas  fecit  opes^ 
7,  74^.  Pkarjiflieum  pralium,  7>  385.  j 
Ge.  DeJ9t.  5.  Pharja/icut  annuSy  the 
jear  in  which  the  battle  was  fought, 
Imcan,  5»  391*  PhandRra  fata,  thi 
defeat  and  it*  confequences,  S,  516. 
hence  the  poem  of  L»acan  concerning 
the  civH  war  between ^Caefar  and  Pom- 
pey  it  called  PHARSALIA.  , 

PHASILIS,  a  town  of  1  ycia,  on  the 
confines  of  Pampbylia,  Gc.  f^err,  4, 
10  $  Inh.  Phajente,  Cic  RuU.  2, 
18. 

PHASIS,  h  &  yUy  pAOt,  a  large  river 
of  Colchit,  592  ;  f /m.  6»  4.  and  near 
it  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  where  was 
the  teiAplc  of  Phryxus,  and  a  novc, 
fimoat  in  fable  fur  the  golden  fleece 
which  it  contained,  Mei.  1,  19,  fie  p. 
44a— -Hence  Pb  ASIAN  A,  fc.  a%isw» 
Pas  I  ANUS,  fc.  aUs,  a  pheafant,  which 
it  faid  to  have  been  tirA  brought  into 
Creeoe  from  Phafis  by  the  Argonauts, 
MOrcki,  13,  72. 1  PAh,  10,  48. 


PHENEUS,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  2S6. 
Pfuihai^y  Cic   N.  D.  3,  22. 

PHERiii,  acityofThdTaly,  521.  CV. 
Divin,  r,  25.^  Infa.  Phbvac,  CSc 
litv^nt.  2.  49.  ;  Ltv.  36,  9.;  4x9  56. 
Phercea  Vatc*^  y  the  cv.vs  of  Adaietos^ 
fed  by  Apollo,  0cm*.  A^t.  ^m.  3l,  2  19. 
Alfo  a  town  of  Laconka,  Liv.  ^5,  30. 
and  of  other  countrirs. 

PHIL  A,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  Liv^  42^ 
67.  ;  44,  2,  Se  ^u^PbiU  ▼.  Pkis^ 
an  iflaod  in  the  lake  Triioau,  Ha^tt, 

r  4,     178. 

PHlLAtTELPHIA  r.  ^  Alav. 
Shkr,  or  the  Beautiful  City,  in  Ly- 
dia,  jSS.j  Inh.  Philadelplamif  Plio.  5^ 
29. 

PHIL^,  an  ifland  and  ftrong  place  io 
the  Nile,  above  the  lefler  cataraA, 
Senee.  Nat.  2,  4,  2.  ;  Lmcau.  lOf 
313.     Pliny  places  it  oppofite  to  Sfbty 

PHjL4BNoir  ar^y  altars  ereQed  to  tao 
brotiiers,  called  PkU^m,  who  ailonel 
theanfelves  to  be  buried  alive  for  their 
country  ;  the  bounty  betweea  the 
people  of  Carthage  and  Cyreoe,  &/l^. 

•  J*^'  «9>  *  79-f  ^'  M*  704- 
PHILIPPI,  a  town  of  Macedonia,   m 

the  confines  of  Thrace,  32S.  whefc 
Brutus  and  Cafiius  were  deiealeid  by 
Antony  and  Auguftus  \  beace  PH^ 
pemfe  biliumy  Suet.  Aug  13.  ^ihEtft, 
Plin,  7,  45.— — PnilippTcvs,  -*, 
-sal*  comet  from  Phiiipput,  king  of 
Macedonia  ;  at  Phi(,ipficjk,  fc  sr«> 
tionesy  the  orations  of  Def&oftbcnet 
againll  Philip;  in  illufion  to  which 
Cicero  called  hit  orations  againft  An- 
thony by  the  fame  name,  Ctc.  Att.  Xf 
21.  (o  Pbiiipp4gi  mummi  aureiy  gol4 
coins,  with  the  image  or  &iperfcrip- 
tloQ  of  Philip,  il'v.  34,  52.J  37»  59.1 

59»  5>  *  7  >  44»  14-   «***«<*  fi»f*T 
Phihppi  V.  -«;,   HoraL  Ep   2,  l,  234, 

tiPlaut  pjJlim* 
PiiiLipporoLis,    a  town    of  Thiace, 

Li^.  39,  53.  and  of  TfaeilMy,  i^.  25. 

called    alfo   PMippiy    near    Phailjlia. 

Emat^    Philippiy     Lucan.     9,    27 14 

whence  fome  reconcile  what  it  Lid 

yirg,    (?«    I,   49O. ;  Ovii.    ilXtf.    15, 

S14. 
PHILOMELUM    v.   Wiur?,    a  town  e^ 

P^rygia  Mmjir,  Cic  Att.  $,  20.}  loh. 
Phthmelienjesy  Cic.  Vcrr.  3,  83. 
PHINTIA  V.  -as,  a  town  or  SicJ'y,  be- 
tween Gela  and  Agrigeotum,  Ck.  yiixr. 

3. 83  ' 

PHINTHIAS,  a  fjaatala  in  S'kUt,  io 

wbick 
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wliicb^it  itfaid,  nothilif  wootd  fink, 
P/i<f.  31  j  1. 
Pm  IN  TON  IS  ifl/Si/tf,  FiGo,  a  fmail  ifland 

between  Sardinia  and  Corfua. 
'PHLEGRA,  the   ancienc  name  of  the 
peninfala  PaHim  in  Macedonia,    the 
country  of  the    giants,    326.    hence 
Pklegr^a  pralia,  ibeir  battle  with  the 
gods,  Stat.  5,  3,  196*  PhltgTM  camfiy 
Ire  p.  152. 
PHLEGYiK,    a  facrilegious  people  of 
Theflaly,  Str'o,  ad  ^/r^.  ^f^*  6,  6 1 8. 
but  the    beft    commentaiors  confider  ^ 
Phlegyas  here  as  a  proper  name  in  ihe 
nominative. 
PHLIUS, !  -inr/iif    f.   Staphlica,     a 
town  of  Achaia  Pr9priay  Gc,  Att    6, 
-  a.;  inh.  Pbrutfii  ^  PbiiuntS,  Tufc. 
4.   '^.PAliafia  rtgna,  Ovid,   in   (bin. 
329.-— and  of  Argolis,  now  Drepano, 
near  Nauplia. 
PHOC^A,  Foe  HI  A,  a  city  of  lo^a, 
587.  at  the  mouth  ojf  the  HermuS)  ha- 
ving two  harbours,  Lhvy  '37/ 3 1,  thd 
inocher-country  of  Marfeitks,  Lkr.  5, 
34. ;  Inh.   Pbocaenjes^    ib.   3S,   39.  ; 
.    Plin.  3,  4.  rel  Phocxi,  Horat,  Epod, 
t6   17.  who,  being  beAeged  l)y'Har- 
pagus,  the  general  of  Cyms, '  roolc  to 
their  (hips,  and  left  their  city,  fferadof. 
1,  164.  hence  ilfirr^x  PAeeakus,  Pho- 
C2an  purple,  Ovid.  Met.  6,9.  Phocau^ 
.    (•tMs,J  jtrventus,   the  youth  of  Mar- 
feilJea,  Luean.  3,  301,  Phoeaktt^ eat'tnety 
the  Ihips  of  MarfeiUes,  ib,  3,  583.  but 
Pbocaica  wunut,,  the  troops  of  Phocis 
m    Greece,    ib.    177.       So   Phocaka 
laurtUy  the  laurel  of  Parnaflus,  Lucan, 

5»  '44* 
PHOClS,     -liff,    a    part    of    Cracia 
Propria^  306.  Lit*.  3a,  18.  Inh  Pho- 

GKNSIS,  ^'l(/?'fl.     8,    I.   PhoCiftt    rura, 

Ovid.  Met.  5,  276-  j^wverii  P/to^-^tusf 
Pvlades,  the  f«n'  of  Stroohius  Icini;  of 
Phocis,.  the  friend  of  OrePes,  OviJ, 
Jimor,  2,  6,  IS.  Lucan  feems  to  con- 
found Phocis  with  Phocxa,  3,  340.  et 

4,  255- 
PHCENICE  V.  -itf,  a  pirt  of  Syria,  594. 

Inh,   pHOBNiCi-.s,   the  firft  inventors 

of  letters,  Her^dot.    s>  5^'  y  P^'"*   S> 

12.  ;  Lucan.  3,  221.  put  for  the  Car- 

thai;inians,  Sil.  13,  370.  hence  Phm-' 

n'llJd  Dido,  Virg.  yfen.  l,  670  i  6,  450. 

.  *]yrot,  Ovid.  Met.  i^,  288.  agminay 
Sil*  I7>  I47«  clajjiiy  ib  7,  409.  tkee^ 
futius  %.  'rui,  of  a  purple  cotour,  fuch 

.  as  the  Tyrian  purpU,  which  was  in 
the  higheil  eftim scion,  Piiu,  21,  23, 
^''S>  '3*j  Lft^'tf*  tf  829.  Chlamyt 


Phknic'iay  O^id.  Met.  14,  34;.  v^tr, 
•  ib.  I2,'ic4  hfncePHOKNicoPTltROs, 
a  bird  with  red  feathers,a  phenicdpier, 
whofe  tongue  was  reckoned  a:geat  de- 
licacy among  the  Romf^na,  MartiaL 
'3>  7I>  'f  3>  5^»  '4-»  Juvenal.  13^ 
139  5  Pritt*  10,  48.  J  Huet.  Cal.  22, 
&  5^.  ;  Vit.  13. 
PHO£NIC£»  a  town  of  Epire,  Liv.  29, 

12. 

PHOENfCUSA,  Felicodi,  one  of  the 

Lipari  iilands,  276. 
PHOENIX    V.    Ptfienkta,     a    port    in 

Crete,    Uv.   36,  45.    and  in  other 

placet. 
P.H6l6B,  .  a    mountain    of    Arcadia, 

285.  Piin.  4,  6   J   Ovid.  Fafl.  2,  275. 

Another    of    Theflaly,     near    mount 

Orhrys,  and  like  it  the  refidence  of  rbe 

Centaurs,  Lacan,  3,   198.  \  6,  388.  | 

7,  449. 
PHRAGAND^,    a  town  of  Thrace, 

Lrv.  26,  25. 

PHRICIUM,  a  town  near  Thermopyla;^ 
Lit/,  36,   13. 

PHRYOIA,    an  excenfive    connt^y  of 
A(!a  Minor,  divided  intl?  Msjor,  the 
Greater,  and  Minor ^  the  Lefs,  587,  & 
59a.  htnce  Phrygia  utrdjue,   Liv.  37, 
56.  Inh.  Phrtges,  faid  to  have  been 
the  moft  ancient  people  in  the  world, 
ilerodot.  2,2.  Phrygetjeih  fepiunt,  re- 
pent of  their  folly  when  it  is  too  lare, 
Cc>  Fam.  7,'  16.   Phryx  p^agti  emeri" 
datuTf  a  flave  is  amended  only  by  blows, 
F/ae,  27.  Phrygta  urbet,  i.  e.  the  cities 
of  Pbrygia  Minor  or  Troas,  yh-g.  j^n» 
6,  783.  Phty^a  mater ^  Cybclc,  Otiid* 
Fafi.   2,    S5     Phrygiut  tapis,    marble, 
Herat.  04.  3,  I,  41.    Ph-ygias  Judex, 
Paris,  Catul.   56.  Pbrygia  arces,  the 
Trjan   lowers,    Ovid.    Met.    13,    44, 
Pbrygii  cantusy  grave  or  fulsmn  mu/ic,' 
G:.  Dii'in.  i,    50.   oppofed  to  L\dian 
or  cheerful  (trains.      As  the  Greeks 
called  all  the  A fiatics barbarians ;  hence 
Barbarui   is   pur   for  Pbrygius  \    thu», 
Sonante  mixtum  ribiis  carmen  ly*d,  Hue 
Lydiuniy   ilH\  Barbarum^  Horat.  EfOd. 
9,  5.     So  G'-atia  Barbarize  eolJiJay  en- 
gaged with  the  Trojan  nation,  Herat, 
Ep.  I',  2,  7.   Barbarico  pojies  aaro  fpc" 
rtifyue  fuperbif    adorned    with    Trojan 
gold,  yirg.    JEn    2,    ;04.      Barbara 
turmay  the  Trojan  troops,  Hi^r.  Od.  2, 
4,  9-  Afiante  cpt  barbaned^  while  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  flouriihed,  C/f.  T»/f. 
2,0.  8;.  Barbara  crarnm  tfgmna^  i  e* 
Phrygian,  adorned  with   necdie-worky 
or  embroidery,  Virg.  j^n,  11,  777. 
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wbkh  Mt  tlie  Phrygians  are  faid-  to 
liave  firil  invented,  P/uv.  8»  48  f.  74* 
lience  Fhrygio^  -omsg  oa.  in  taibroi- 
derer»  Piaut,  M*  3^  5*  36.  Pkrjgiama 
•  'v.  Fkrygue  viftes,  embroidaed  clothes^ 
Ftw.  ih, 

I^HRIXI  tmpluMi  a  temple  of  Colchis 
«o  the  river  Phafis,  where  Phryxas  de- 
dicated the  golden  fleece,  Utrabn  ii» 
40S.  f«e  p.  440. 

PHRYXUS,  a  fmall  fiver  of  ArgSIis. 

PHTHIA,  the  city  of  Achilles  in  Thef- 
isly,  which  gave  name  to  the  diftrid 
ThtAidtli^  -Y^j,  320.  hence  PkAlus 
AcbilUsf  Horat.  Od.  4,  6»  4*  .Vir 
PJkfAius,    Propert.   Xp  I4»    38.    Inb* 

.    J9  ic>  PhthiStica  'tempt ^  plnr.  Ca/»/. 

6i,  3?. 
PHYCUS^  .m/ix,  Ras-al-Scm,  a^ro- 

iRontory  of  Cyrenaica. 
FH YLACE,  a  town  i^i  Molofiis  in  Epire, 

liv.  45,  a6.— Another  in  Theflaly, 

Strah,  99  4)3*  >  LucafhS,  3^  a. 
FH  YLE»  a  ftrong  citadel  of  Atdca,  Ntp, 

8,  a.  Seef.  301* 
PHYSCUSy  Phtsca,  a  town  of  Caria, 

oppofiie  to  Rhodes,  Strai.  14,  663. 
PiCENTlA,  the  ancient  cipital  of  the 

PfCErrriNXy   and  «; er  Picentinut^  on 

the  Tufcan  fesy  Toutb  of  Campania, 

Si6.  SU.  8,  580*  Picentlna  ala^  Tacit. 

Hift.  4, 62. 
PICENUM  vcl  /i^fr  PicertMSf  a  principal 

divifi:}n  of  li<Uy,  I'.j.  Lkf*  %i,  6t; 

22,  9.  i  27)  43*  Inh.  PiCtMTBS,  i^. 
lOy  lo.  Picentum  acieSf  Sii.  10,  313* 
hence  Piurs  ager,  Cic.Senec.  4. 

PlCTi,the  PicTS,  a  people  of  Scotland, 
mentioned  only  by  later  writers,  Mar- 
€ellin,  27,  18.  GamiiaM,  </c  lai  Con/u" 
iat.  Honor,  v.  54. 

PItT5N£S,  the  people  a(  Poi£^ou  la 
France,  on  the  fouih  of  the  Loire,  Caf, 
G.  3,  II. 

PIERIA,  a  diflrid  of  Macedonia,  324. 
nannrd  from  mount  Px£aia}  whence 
PiKRiDcs,  the  Mufes,  v.  CAorus  Pie^ 
riuSf  383.  et  Grcx  Hieriutf  Martial.  9, 
8S,  3.  Caiabrte  PiXnJei^  the  poems  of 
£nnius,  born  at  Rudis  in  Calabria, 
horat.  Od.  4,  8,  20.  Pieria  pra:Ha 
JUre  tuba  J  to  fing  of  battles  with  a  poe- 
tiC4i  genius,  A'faittaL  If ,  4,  8«  Pieria 
pelltXy  either  /killed  in  mufic,  or  a  na- 
tive of  Macedonia, //ortff.  ^d.  3,  10, 15. 

^I GRIT .VI  »iar*^  the  northern  fca,  from 
its  being  frozen.  Tacit.  G,  45.  the 
iame  wiUi  the  Se^ttHtrknalU  oteemns  of 


.  PKoyt  4>  13-    Sd  P'^rfptbtt  Umi 

Palm  Mcotis,  (MJ.  PmA,  4«  io»  6i* 

PIMPLA,  amoontainof  Bcsotia»  yo^ 
and   a  fonntain  of   the  fime  maaiti 
whence  the  Mnfes  were  called  Piic- 
r  Lit  DBS,  FefUf  hence  Pimpiemm  *»' 
rrarm.  Martial.  12,   il,  3.  Pisfri-KA, 
a  Mufe,  Stat.  5i/v.  X,  4,  a6y  et  a,  i, 
36.  ^  Jlorat,  Od,  f .  «6,  9.  bat  in  this 
laft  paflTage  fome  read  Pimplht  roc  frooi 
Pi»jf>Imif  'Idis..     Sttabo  places  Pimf^M 
in  that  part  of  Thrace  which  waa  an* 
oeied  to  Macedonia. 

PJNARA,  a  town  of  Pieiia  in  Syria,  to 
the  fouth  of  mount  AminQS}  lah. 
Piatfr7/4r,  Plift.  5,  25»-w-Alibof  J»7dj« 
Strab.  14,  66  f. 

PINARUS  V.  Piwdmsp  Dbli-pov,  a  li- 
ver of  CUicia,  near  Iflus,  Strah.  149 
676. 

PINCUM,  GaAniscA,atownof  ilftr* 
JU  Sttj^iorf  an  the  rives  PINCUS,  er 
Pck-river* 

PINDENISSUS,  a  town  of  CiUcia,  near 
Iflbs,  taken  by  Cicero  after  a  fiegeof 
twenty-fiTe  days,  Ge.  Fawu  s,  loc 

PIN  pus,  a  chftitt  of  mountains,  iS*pa« 
rating  Macedonia,  Thefl^,  and  Epi- 
rus*  318. 

PINTIA,  poftea  yalht  Oieimma^ 
thought  to  be  Vallapolio,  a 
of  $pain  in  Old  Caftile. 

PINNA  Vefiimerkm^  Civita  di  Pxma. 

•  near  the  mouth  of  the  Matrinas,  vhtck 
runs  into  the  Hadriatic  to  the  finsth  of 
Picenum,  SiL  8,  518. 

PlRi£US  ▼.  -«eM,/K>r/iri,  velPra  jKv«, 
^1.  -^Ttf,  the  chief  harbonr  of  Athens, 
2921  hence  Piraa  Rttora,  i«  e.  Attsca^ 
Ovid.  Met,  6,  446. 

PIR£N£,  a  fountain  in  the  diadel  of 
Corinth,  280.  ^Faju  {UrimMet^, 
Plaut.  Aul.  3,  6,  23)  facred  to  the 
Mufes,  called  paUidaf  becaufe  eacefllve 
Itudy  makes  men  pale,  Pewf.  pr,  4,  et 
5,  62.  Undas  JUarUt  PirhiUas,  Se- 
nee.  Med.  754. 

PlRUSTi£,  a  people  of  lU^ricom,  IJ9» 
4S>  *6. 

PISA,  a  city  of  Elis  on  the  Alpbcot, 
on  the  ruins  of  which  Olympia  is 
thought  to  have  been  built,  281.  hence 
PifaeieamfU  the  plains  in  which  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  ;  aod 
Pixatis,  tdii.  f.  the  ceuntiy.  Pi/k^ 
wuMuSy  the  troops  of  Pi^  Lmean.  3, 
fj6»Piftea  W«,  the  hall  of  Ocoo- 
mSus,  who  flew  the  fuitersof  his  daugb* 
cer,  ft>i65.    Seep. 404. 

PISiB, 
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PltMf  Pii  A|  1  city  of  Tofcany/ (banded 
by  a  colony  from  Pi/a  in  Elii,  «8x.  { 
Inh.  Pts  Alt  I,  liv.  459  13.  Pi/ams 
^ger,  Lit.  39,  A. 

PISAURUM  T.  -v«,  PtsAROy  a  town 
of  Ufflbria,  on  the  PISAURUS*  Fo- 

'  GtiA,  1)6.  Liv.  39.  44.  ;'4i9  ly* 
Inh  PiiAVRXNivs,  C/r.  Att,  29  7. 

PISIDIA9  a  counnry  of  jifia  Afimr,  for 
the  moft  part  mountainoui,  589*  Liv, 

37»  54*  ^  5^*  'n^'  PisiDA)  IJ»  35> 
X3.     Gv.  l5irv.  T,  I.    l/ep.  ^4,  8. 

PISTORJA  t,  -'wMt  P1STOJA9  a  town 
of  Etruna>  about  twenty  miies  north- 
%rcft  of  FVorence,  at  the  foot  of  th^ 
Appeninet,  1^6.  Inh.  PftToaixNSXSy 
P/iir.  3^  4*  '  j^ger  Pifionenjiif  the  urri- 
tory ;  where  Catiline  wa«  defeated  and 
dain,  Salfufi,  Cat,  57. 

PITJiNE,  a  town  of  JE6\U  m  Afia» 
<>vm/.  Mtt,  7,  357.  Liiaiii.  3,  205* 
Inh.  Pitanai  v.  Pitanifa^  who  made 
bricki  (b  light  at  to  fwim  00  water, 
Pltryv.  a,  3.  Strah.  J  3,  423.'— Ano- 
ther of  Laconica,  on  the  Eurotas^  Pin* 
ditr.  Ofym^,  6,  46.. 

PiTHECCrSA  v.  InaHme,  an  ifland  on 
the  coaft  of  Campania^  1 50. 

PITH^IA  r^Wf  I.e.  Treniifie,  where 
Pitthefos,  the  grandfather  of  Tbefeui, 
retgned,  Ovid.  Ep.  4,  107, 

PITYUS,  'umis,  f.  Pitchinda,  a 
town  of  CokhiS)  Plin.  6,  5. 

PxTYvaA)  Ifif  iflands  oppofite  to  the 
mouth  of,  the  Sucro  in  Spain,  48^. 
P/in»  3,  5f  Alfo  a  n^me  of  Chios,  ilf» 
5, ,  3 1. «» Another  ifland  in  the  Argolic 

~    golf,  Flin,  4,  12. 

PLACENTIA,  Placenza,  a  city  of 
the  Oifpadana,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Trebta  and 
Po,  Liv,  2t,  25,  5e  56,  Sec.  Ioh>  P/a- 
ttfitin'if  Liv,  37,  10.  Placentinus  agtr. 
Id.  34,  56. 

FlATJCjB  V.  .fl,  a  city  of  Borotia,  neat 
which  JViardonius,  general  of  the  Per* 
fiant,  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  on- 
der  Paufanias  and  Ariftides,  306.  Inh, 
Platjkshsxs,  Nef.  i,  5.  Platatnft 
fr^/ium,  rb.  3,  2. 

PLAVIS,  PfAVA  or  Pia?e,  a  river  of 

*  Veoetia  in  Italy. 

PLEMMYRIUM,  Massa  Oti^mi, 
*  promontory  opp^iite  to  the  great  har* 
hour  of  Syracufe,  263. 

pLBVMosif,  a  pfople  of  Belgica,  fiip* 
pofed  to  be  near  To«%r*  ay,  Cttf.  51  38. 

PLEURuN,  a  city  of  iStolia,  near  Ca- 
lf don,  PJin.  4,  2»  SU,  15,  310,  Ovtd» 
Zitt,  7,  382. 


PNYX9  Ptychf  f.  a  place  where  (he  pub* 
He  aflettobUesat  Aiiiena  ufed  fometimee 
ro  meet,  291.  iVr/).  Attic,  ). 

PoxctLB,  a  portico  at  Atheni,  291. 

POENI,  the  Carthaginians,  (ff{.  Puotiri, 
quia  a  Phttmeibms  oni,  Sirv,  ad  yirg, 
JEn.    I,   302.)  fing.  PogNOs,  Han- 
mbal,  Luean,  7,  799.     Uttrfue  PmuMS, 
the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  in  Africa, 
and  of  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  H^ratm 
Od.  2|   2,   II*     Mart§Pteno9  fmttret 
Mitero,  will  defeat  the  Carthaginians  in 
a  fecond  engagement,    or  in  antjther 
war,  ih.  3,  5,  34.>«4im.  PosMviirs, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Plan- 
tua;-i^dj.  Pmii  leofies,  Virg.  EtI.   5. 
27.  Pmmafirmo^  Stat.  Silr.  4,  5,  45. 
PmmmatuSf  Lucan.  1,39.;  4,  790* 
cineres,  2,  91.  Parms  A£tri,   tlie  Car.» 
tkaginian  army,  t^.    3,  3^0.     Ptmum 
veUmttip  Sil.  6,  407.     Ptemaa  igmt^ 
Sil.  I,  6o2.  btit  oftener  Punicusj  aa> 
Pmnkaheliay  Lucan.  3,  157.     /«  P«« 
mea  nati  ttmfvrm  Ctmnarum  TrthUtfrnt^ 
bom  in  the  time  of  thofe  wars,  Luemu 
2,  45«  infefla  d^iSf  ftainsd  by  artifice^ 
or  abounding  in  ftratagema,  ih.  4,  737* 
hence  Punica  fides,  perfidy,  Uv,  %tf 
4.}  et  2a,  64.  6WAr/.  Jug.  108.  Pteiutt 
planl  efiy  He  is  quite  treacherous  ec. 
perfidious,  PUvt.  Pan,   piol.   zi3.— 
Punka  arttfTf  a  pomegranate  tree,  Co/. 
10,  243.  Pumca  poma  re\  mah,  pome- 
granates,   Martial.    I,  44,  6.     Ovid, 
Foft.  4,  6o%.-^Pumeirm  fagumj  a  miil- 
tarjr  garment,  of  a  red  or  purple  coiour, 
Horat,  Epod.  9,  27.  the  fame  with  Pa- 
nieettm  ▼.  Phter/iceum  :  So  Co!/rjl',re  ro/ir 
pumictit  prior,    Horat   Od.    4,   10,  4« 
Pmucns    ini/eHa    rotis  Aurora  ruhehity 
VIrg.  i£n.  iz,  77.     PamttuwLpemum, 
a  red  apple  or  pomegranate,  Ovid,  Met, 
5,  536  '-"Pumicani  leBuR^  mein,  cojrfe 
couches,    fuch  aa  the    Carthaginians 
ufed,  Cc.  MuTitn.    36.     So  Pumcan^ 
feitijirget  Varr.  de  Re  Ruft.  7,  7,  3  — 

'  Punici  lofidf  to  fpealc  the  Carthaginian 
lacgua^,  Plaut,  Pten,  5,  2,  22.  •*•— 
The  Carthaginiana  were  alfo  called 
AotN&RXDic,  fromA6(HOR,  5i/.  8, 
t,  ic  215.  a  king  of  Phcenicia,  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  and  father  of  Cadmus 
■ndEor^pa,  Jtt  p.  426.  Apollodor,  3, 

-  I.  or  Agk^ores,  Sil.  6,  303.  hence 
Duffor  AghJfnaSf  Hannibal,  f^.  I2t 
282.$  et  13,  3.  Agenwta  nmbei,  the 
army  of  Hannibal  in  motion,  ib,  X20« 
CoUis  Agtnoreum  dirimebat  ab  aggere  vaU 
htm  Ayjotiioy  feparated  tiie  camp  of 
Hannibal  from  that  of  MarccUus,  5</» 
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•    l$9M^*    ^fi''^^    ^4r<*BMrf    area 

^,J)f^^.r  Afenoreasy  ScipiOf  the  geoetal 
of  the  RomaMy  laid  open  the  cit^ely 
I.  e.  coD^ueied  the  city  of  Carthage, 

^.,SiL  ly  14.  called w4^<ra|rii  irr^j,  Virg. 

'■  JEn*  I,  33S.— >From  Eiifa,  a  name 
of  DIdo»  the  fenaton  cf  Carthage  are 
called  ^W^  patrth  Sit.  6»  346.  C^- 

.  the  reft  of  Sicily  favoured  the  Carthagi-  . 

.  .aiaaSf  £/•  14*  sj8«    EJifitilactrii^  x\ft 

,.  aims  of  the  Cartbagioiapt,  iA.  1 5,  5x4. 

POJLA  V*  FUtas  Juiia,  Pola«  a  town  of 
Iftiiay  at  the  fouth  point  of  the  Penin- 
foh,  Ftim*  39  9«  founded  by  a  colony 
orColchiaoSy  Md  a,  3.  whence  Pe/tf- 
tkus  finut  et  pnm*  P^latktm,  Poota 
Promontorio. 

POt£MONIUM»  VATitA,  a  town  of 
the  Regio  Poniuap  to  the  eaft  of  the 
mouth  of  tbe  river  Tbennodoo. 

POUCH NA»  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the 

.  higheft  part  of  mount  lda«  HeroJoi,  6,  ^ 
%i. — Another  of  CrctCi  TkuydiJ*  Sy 
85. 

POLITORIUM9  a  town  of  Ladum,  Liw^ 

POLLENTIA,  PoLBNSA»  a  town  of 
Liguria,  Cr.  Tarn*  if*  13.  ^uu.  7i^. 
37.  celebrated  for  its  black  wool,  P/br. 
S,  48.  £i/.  8,  598.—A&other  of  Pice- 
num«  hvv.  39, 44. ;  4!,  17.— Another 
of  Majorca,  P/ra.  6f  3£r/. 

POLLUPEX,  Final,  a  port  town  in 
tbe  territory  •£  Genoa* 

POLUSCA,  a  town  of  tbe  Volfci,  in 
Laiium,  Iav,  %f  33. 

POMETJA,  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  in 
Latiun)»  Livt  2,  16.  v.  Pomktii, 
yirg  jBft,  6,  775.  hence  0gtr  Pomtti- 
nutf  Fcm/ftinuip  t.   Pea/mar,   Liv.   jt, 

34.}  4»a5'>  ^9  ?»  *  "*  Peai^*- 
ffirflr,  Cic.  Orat.  ft,  17*  s  villa.  Car. 
Fsm.  7,  18.  Pomftina  V  Pont  IN  a 
TALUS,  an  tdjoinioglakeof  great'ex* 
tent,  Jux  tK0L  3,  307. 5  PA*.  3, 5.  ^- 
/tf^ri,  the  PoNTxN  FxKs,  ZwiU.  i, 
.S5. ;  Martial,  .jo,  74,  lo.  through 
which  the  Via  jitfia  was  carried  at  a 
vaft  ex  pence ;  hence  called  Vim  m&i, 
Lucan*  3,85.  Pcntini  taiKpi,  MartiaU 
13,  III.;  Sil.  8,  3^1.     SeeSoEssA. 

POMPEJl  v.  -/a,  a  rown  of  Campania, 
Liv,  9,  38.  ovcrwhtlfloed  by  an  earth* 
quakf,  I<4* 

PoMPxioroLis  V.  So/i,  a  town  of  Ci« 
lici9,  Mel,  I,  13*  ' 

t^OMPELON,  PAMf  XLUKA,  the  ca- 
pital of  Navarre  in  Spain  5  I&h.  Paw* 
fiUt/tnfes,  Plin.  3,  3.. 


PONT?A  T.  .« ,  Peii£A,  m  libnd  W 
the  Tufcan  fea  oppofite  to  Formijr, 
P/rff.  3,  6. ;  Lro,  9,  a8.  lob.  Pa&iU 
atii,  Liv.  27,  10. 

PONTUS  is  ofed  by  the  poets  to  %nify 
the  fea  in  general;  bat  it  properly 
denotes  the  Euxine  fea,  (Poktvs 
Euximn,)  Plin.  4,  la.;  et  6,  i.  ▼• 
PoNTicoM  wAix,  Liv,  40,  ai. 
PONTUS  alfo  denotes  fevcral  ceontriea 
roond  the  Euxine  fea.  i.  A  large 
country  of  Afia  Minor,  590.  Cr. 
^cA.  9.  the  kingdom  of  Midiridites; 
whence  Lag:  Pcmrta  ngh  PrarUaf  the 
battles  of  Pompey  agaioft  that  kiag« 
when  exhaufied»  Lmcam  i ,  336.  Fea- 
tkajlgnay  Pompey *s  triumph  over  him, 
ih.  8, 16 .  Largut  kabaut  Pemicmt  afacs, 
horfemen  from  Pootos  with  loofe  reins, 
fent  by  PhamSces  the  foo  of  Mitbti- 
ditrs,  as  aoailiaries  to  Pompey  j^gaui 

.  Caerar,  ib*  7,  xs5.  Pmuka.  fimgy  a 
ibip  of  Pontic  pine-wood,  fierar.  M. 
la  14,  I X.  Tbe  dominions  of  Midir- 
dates,  when  reduced  by  the  Romaas 
into  the  form  of  a  province,  vicie  caiietf 
Pnvbscia  Pontkai  but  the  name  of 
Pomus  was  ftiJl  retained.  Tack,  Akb* 
ift,  2X,&63.;  15,  ic)  H^f.  a,  6.1 
3t47<  i  ^*^-  ^^*  18.  and  is  fomctinei 
divided  into  three  parts,  Pomtms  Galati^ 
^  CMS,  the  part  on  the  weft ;  Cafpadtemat 
on  the  eaft  j  and  PplemomcuSf  in  tbe 
middle,  fo  named  from  Po/jfmc,  wbom 
Antony  .the  Triumvir  made  king  of  it. 
—"-a.  The  towcft  part  of  Mais, 
fouth  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Iftcr  or 
Danube  to  mount  Hatmns,  waa  alio 
called  PONTUS,  the  ptoce  of  Ovid't 
baniflunent,  Trifi.  5,  jo.  pr,  lyim  ok 
aJ^MfrigTt  PoNTVS,  a^.  3,  ft,  8. 
whence  he  wrote  bis  iix  booJea  Ds 
Tan  TIB  us,  and  fbur  books  of  epif- 
tles  from  PONTUS. 

POPULONIA  V,  >tirar,  a  town  of  Etru. 
ria,  nearPifx,  Vtrg^  Mm,  10,  17X.5 
Ahl.  ft,  4.  ;  Pfm,  3,  5.  Ink.  Pifmlmi^ 
infn,  Liv.  a8«  4$* 

PORATA,  Pyrathis  v*  Bkrajms.  Hk 
PavTR,  a  riverof  Dacia,  which  joins 
the  Danube  a  little  below  Axtorot.1. 

PoaoosELEiix,  an  iflan4  before  £ph2* 
fus,  PAi.  5,  31. 

poapH^ Its,  -Wis,  V.  Porpkfrm^  a  nane 
of  the  iiland  Cythcra,  331. 

POSlDIUMv.  .»»,  a  town  on  the  coo* 
iines  of  Macedonia,  near  the  river  Stry  • 
mon,  PBm,  4,  ie«— ^Anotber  in  Syria* 
below  mount  Liblous,  t^.  5,  fta— Alio 
A  profflootory  of  Ionia,  ib.  %q» 

POSIDONIA> 
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POSTDOKIA)  tlM  feme  with  PicinrMy 
JVitf.  3»  5.  'lob.  Pofidomat^f  Herodot. 

I,  167. 

Poi>Xaf089  a  village  of  Attica,  near  Sa- 

iiium,  Strab,  ^y  39s* 
POTENTIA,    FoTBNSAy    a   town  of 

Picenum,'  Litr,  39,  44.;  Cie.  Harrtifp, 

So*  << 

POTIDi£A,a  town  of  Macedonia,  3a 6. 
afkeT\.vardi  Cassandria,    Liv.  44, 

II.  hence  Pctidarenfes  v.  -<teatkus» 
POTIDANIA,  a  town  of  iKcolia,  Uv, 

POTNIA,  a  village  of  Baotia,  near 
Thebes,  where  Gl^ucus,  the  Ton  of 
Sifyphot,  kept  mares,  which  he  fed 
<m  human  fleih  to  render  them  more. 
fierce ;  and  when  they  wanted  food  they 
dtvoored  himfelf ;  hence  Virgil  calls 
ihtm  pMmadestquayQ,  3,  266.  So 
Ovid,  in  Ibinj ^^^. 

PRACTIUS,  a  river  of  Myfia. 

PiUENESTE,  -u,  n;  v.  -/i,  -ir,  f.  Pa- 
LE8TKIMA,  a  city  of  Latium,  14*$. 
Inh.  Pa  ANBtTiNi,  Cic.  Div.  1,  41. 
Liv.  6,  ft  I,  &c.  Prit9tjimMS  ager,  Cic. 
EuU.  2,  28.  Pr^tnejfini  wuntes,  Liv« 
3,  8.  Pr^nifiina  fcroretf  two  images 
of  Fortune,  refeaibiing  two  fifters,  in 
the  temple  of  that-goddefi ,  at  Praei^efte, 
Stat,  Siiv.  I,  3,  8o.  Pr^/nfiin^ 
ffrtety  the  oracle  of  Praenefte,  Ge,  DU 
vm.  2y  41.  Prafuflina  ^iay  the  way 
from  Rome  to  Praenefte,  184. 

PRiSSIDIUM^  Wakwick,  as  it  is 
thought. 

PRiCTORIA,  Aagufia^  Csonstadt, 
a  town  of  Daciav—- Another  of  Pied- 
monty  AosTA  or  Aeuft,  * 

PRi^BTORlUM,  fappofed  to  be  Co- 
vcNTar  or  Paterhgtoriy  near  the 
mouth  of  the  H umber. 

PR/ETUTIANUS  ager,  the  territory 
of  the  PratmVt^  in  Picenum,  Liv.  22* 
9  9  27,  43«  hence  Pr^utia  fubtsy  Sil. 

PRASIaNE,  Vxroant,  alarge  iiland, 

formed  by  one  of  the  mouths  ot  the 

Indua,  Phm.  6,  20. 
PR  ASIAS9  'Sdosy  f.  a  lalte  on  the  coo«. 
'  lines  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  near 

which  was  a  fit  ver  mine,  Herodot.  5, 17. 
PRA&U  vel  Prafiat^y  the  mod  power- 
.    I  £ul  people  df  Hither  Indb,  in  the  lime 

of  Alexander,  Cur/,  o,  x. 
PRELIUS  Lacus^  v.  Pritisy  v.  Pretiusy 

thelake.  of  Castiglionx,  in  Tuf- 
.  cany,  Cic  Mil,  27^ ;  Pl'm.  3,  5. 
PRIaP(7S,.Cajiaboa,  a  feapcrc  at  the 

north  ^nd  of  the  Hellcfponr,   where 


Prlipul  waa  worfliipped,  hid  to  haw 

'  been  founded  by  himj  'PRn,  5,   32. 

,    whence  he  is  called  Dms  He/UffotitiJfeuty 

V'rrg.  C.  4, 1 10.-— Alfo  an  ifland  near 

Bphefui,  P/in»  5i  31- 
PRlENE,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia,  the 

birth-place  of  Bias,    Cic,  Parad.    l. 

p.  '588. 

PRIVERNUM,     PiTXKNO    VtC€BI0» 

a  town  of  the  Volfd  in  Latiam  )  JniK 
*  ParvtaNATKS,  Lfv.  8,  i,  &c.   Pr/* 
vtmaxagery  Cic.  Div.  i,  43.  ctPir- 
vernus,  Rull.  2,  25* 

Phochyta  v.  -r«,  PxoC^da,  an  iflaniK 
on  the  coaft  of  Naples,  150. 

PROCONNESUS9  an  iOand  in  the  Pro- 
pontia,  350.  oppofite  to  Cysicus  $ 
whence  its  marble  was  called  Marmor 
Cpsictnumy  Plin.  5,  32  f.  43.  Its  mo- 
dern name  is  Marmora}  and  hence 
the  Propontis  is  called  ihtfea^  Mar'- 
mora.  » 

PROERNA  ▼.  Proarna,^  town  of  Phthi- 
Otis,  in  Theflaly,  Li>.  36,  14. 

PROPONTIS,  the  fta  of  Marmora* 
between  the  Hettefpoot  and  Thraeiaa 
BofpSros,  as  it  were  the  veftibole'to, 
the  Euxine  fee j  hence  PrefcHtidea 
oray  Ovid.  Trift.  i>  9,  29.  mnda, 
Propert.  3.  22.  pr.  • 

PROTESILAI  turrit  tt  deluhrmmy  the 
monument  of  Protefilaus,  who  was  the. 
firft  of  the  Greeks  that  landed  on  the 
coaft  of  Troas,  and  was  flain  by  Hec« 
tor,  (Md,  Mit.  12,  67.  creded  on  the 
Thracian-Cherfonefe,  near  the  Hellef- 
pont,  Plin.  4,  II.;  MeK  2, 2.j  Hire* 
dot,  7,  23. 

PR  US  A,  Bursa  or  Prnfa,  the  capital  of 
Bithynia,  near  the  foot  of  mount  Olym* 
pus  \  whence  Prttfenfity  Plin.  Ep.  io> 
66.  There  was  another  town  of  this 
name  in  Bithynia,  and  aifo  poe  called 
PausiAS. 

PftYTANEVM)  a  place  at  Athens,  where 
thofe  who  had  defer ved  well  of  tbs 
ftare  were  fupported  at  the  public  ex« 
pence,  291. 

PSOPHIS,  -Idisy  a  town  of  Arcadis^ 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  607. 

PSYLLI,  a  people  of  Marmarica,  or  in 
the  fouth  of  Cyrenalca,  whofe  bodiea 
were  (by  fome  natural  force,  ^vrtn* 
•tnva^va)  fecare  againft  the  polfoa 
of  ferpents,  and  pofTeflcd  the  power  of 
curing  thofc  who  had  been  wounded  bv 
ferpents,  Htrodat.  4, 173.$  ^Ran.  Hifm  ' 
jfnimal.  16,  28  \  Strak,  17,  814,;, 
Piin.  7,  2.}  8,  25.;  25,  fo.  ;  28,  ^.5 
•Lucan^  9,  ^94y— '937- i Plutm^h,.  nt Co- 

5  O  2  IMM) 
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«w«S  SMt,  Aifg*  17. 5  Cejf.  5,  ay,  %.\ 
Sofm  40»;  Cr«A  li,  II.  Dio  (ayt, 
that  tliif  Tiitue  wu  pccvliair  to  men, 
9n4  wi«  oe^er  found  'm  womcDt  S'>  *4* 
Scfibo   f«y8  (bmeching;  fiisilar  of  a 

-    fwoplein  TfOM»  ij^  i;8S. 

PTELEUM,  a  town  ol  TheiTay,  JLiv. 
35>43*i4>f  67.  vel  PTXLJtos,  X«- 

FTOLEMAISf    a  city   of.  the  Higher 

.    £gyptt  Of  pofite  10  Coptos. ««»«  A  name 

.  af  Aco  or  ^«jr  in  Paleitinr,  and-  of 
foine  other  places* 

Ptolsmai  fffffit  a  canal  cm  from  the 
eaflcrn  branch  of  -the  Nik  10  the  north 
#ktr^m»ty  ot  the  Arabian  gulf,  665. 

PULCHRUM  prtm.  Ra9  A^kak,  a 
praffiontory  ta  the  north  of  jL'artbage, 
LiVi  zg,  Z7» 

PvarvtARiA  Ufjitl^tt  Lanfarota  and 
^ortuventnra^  iilaodi  in  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  weft  of  Mauritania  Tirtgttana^ 
6834 )  fUn*  6,.  31.  et  35,  6. 

PUTEdUt  PouksoLA,  a  city  of  Cam- 
pania, oa  the  Sirmt  Puteeiaruif  1  )i* 
called  by  the  Gvceks  D'uaarekia,  PI  in. 
3,  5.  hence  Dieare^a  mrit,  Sii.  13, 
585.  Ditarebi  ««mw,  Stat.  Silv.  2, 
ft,  9ii.  alfo  by  Siiitia  ItzlKuSyPAerey* 
adum  muri,  12, 159.  the  or(gio  of  both 
whtth  naopei  it  uDknown.<*>— —  Pu- 
TftoLANuar,  a  villa,  of  Cicero's,  ocar 
Putc^li,  Cie  Fawt*  5,  15. 

PUTlt'UU/9i  T.  -f>  the  burying- place 
for  perfoni  of  the  Loweft  ranlt,  with- 
out the  Efquiiine  gate  of  Rome,  Korr. 
h'  L.  4,  5.  PauL  apui  Ftfi.  Thit ' 
rcnderisg  the  place  difagrerabley  Au- 
gu(^u«  gave  feveral  acres  of  chat  field 
to  Maecenas,  who  converted  them  into 
a  garcco,  floraf.  Sat.  i,  8,  8. 
PYDN  A ,  a  town  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia ; 
Inh*  Pydnaif  Liv.  44^  6,  Ss  45* 

PYGELA,    a  fea-port  town  of  lobia, 

.     Liv.  37> II* 

.•PYLi^,  the  famous  pafs  from  Grstda 
propria  to  ThefTiIy,  called  from  its 
hot-baths  Th?rmopvl;c,  Liv,  32, 
4.}  c/  36,  15*  hence  PyLTcut  e&nventut, 
Liv.  33.  3.;  PyluKhjn  amcilium^  the 
•iTembly  of  the  Amphi^iSnes,  or  de» 
futiea  of  the  ftatea  of  Greece,  ivho  met 
tbere^  l4w.  33,  ^^,»^tb  tyla  Tauri, 
Cic.  Attt  5,  a,  &c. 

PYCMiCI,  PYGMtKS,  a  diminutive 
^ace  of  people  in  Thrace,  not  above  a 
foot  high,  (named  from  w^/mvi  ▼.. 
9iv)rwy,  aiMmSs)  who  cartied  vn  a  per* 
feiual  war  with  the  cranes,  JuvmaU 
I3i  i68«    Piinj  faya  they  ^cre  dilvca 


Aom  Thrace  by  tht  cnaOi  4,  iii 
i8.  He  afterwards  places  them  iala* 
dia,  7,  2.  So  Geiliiuj  who  m^o  'Jka 
to  be  of  a  greater  iisc,  9. 4,heriee  Vvp 
Pygmaay  of  a  Imail  fiae,  Jmt.  6,  505. 
Ntc  ifua  Pygm^o  jamguiut  gamiet  *%a% 
i.  e.  a  craae,  (hnd.  Fa/t.  6,  176.  Msiff 
Pygmaa^  i.  e.  Gerana,  a  matron  w* 
ftipped  by  the  Pygmies  as  a  goddeCsKi 
conveited  by  Juno  into  a  crane,  OW. 
Met.  6y  90.}.  Homer.  II.  ft»  460. 

PYLUS  T.  -«,  N  AVAR  IN,  a  cona  oi 
MeiTenia  in  PeloponneCus,  ibccirraf 
Mr  (tor,  283.  hence  cal  ed  N^ima  Pjr- 
/at,  Senev  Here.  F»t.  7.  asixaii 
•  called  PyUMi  hejior^  Ovid.  Foot.  1,4, 
10,  Pytu  tSesf  the  flticat  age  of  Ndar, 
OwJ.  Trifi.  5,  5,  6%.  In  PyiM  ansf 
%tiveret  tor  the  age  of  Ncftor,  U.  he. 
2,  8,  41.  Pyi^r  JVe/&a  meMa  faSe^ 
the  eloquence  of  Ncftofj  the  fon  of Nc 
leus,  Sil.  15,  4C9.  P^/»«ir  ifi«^ 
Martial.  4,  r,  3.  ~ />/ja «;W, the Isii 
of  Pylos,  Qrnd.  Met.  2,  685. 

PYRA,  the  place  oa  Mount  Oeca  vkir 
Herculf  t  waa  bumf.  Lav,  36,  30. 

PvaAMaoss,  thePyramida  of  Egypt,  6651 
.&677-  hence  pframaJstmSf  matf  ia^ 
form  of  a  pyramid,  Cic.  Nat.D-  h  H* 

.PYRAMUS,  arivcrofCilicb,  liii'.ii 
13.)  Cu.  Fam.  3,  il. 

PYRENE,  et Pyrcx^ms  mem,  v.  Py*/? 
monteSf  the  Pyrencan  moaatiifiti  be- 
twcen  France  and  Spain,  482' /iJ^* 
have  been  named  from  PyrioC}  ^^ 
daughter  of  Bebryv,  a  king  of  tkac 
caontry,  ^2/.  3,  420. 

PYRGI,  an  ancient  town  of  Etram, 
yVrg.  jEn.  le,  1 84. ;  Iav,  36,  V  » 
the  fca-coaft,  MattUl^  12,  2.)  I^^ 
Ptr  SENSES,  C»r  Or.  «,  71. 

PYRRHEUS,  aplncc  in  the  d^F  Am- 
Bracia,  hi/v  38,  5. 

PYRRKI  afira^  a  place  in  Uoa^ 
ti»»  35,  27. 

PYTHIUM  V.  .«Mn,«townpfTb«ffly. 

Lrv.  4*,  53  }  ^4»*-  .^., 

PYTHO  V.  Py/Awr,  the  fame  with  Del- 

phi  in  i^nocis,  P^a/Sfir.  Piar.  6. ;  ^' 

w^.  //.  2,26.;  Pindar.  Oiynf*  »»7jj 

hence  Pytbims  Apeif^  i.e«fW*«PP 

at  Delphi,  Liv  ^3,  ii.f  19»  ^^\  ^ 

jr«»/.    10.       PytJacum  Orscnlmt  « 

orade  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  ik  5»  ir 

Cic.  Dw.    I,  1.     FytMkaJ^t^ 

aniwer  of  the  oracle  j  iMr.  i»  S^'f*^ 

<*i  Py/Aid,  the  prophMtfs  or  F**^  " 

the  temple,' yv'"^^*  *!>  '?9'  _  J 


TillA, 

ApcUo, 


-tcrum,  games 
Ovi/.  Afar. 


is  bonovr 
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*  fliefc  words  arc  cdmniooly  derived  from 
Tythm^  the  tmxnt  of  a  ferpebty  Jm  ^, 
360. 


'Q^ADU  the  people  of  Moravia  in  Oer- 
many,  Tacit,  Am,  2,  63.  G.  42,  & 
43, 

one  of  the  feven  hitU  nf  Romej  fo 
called  from  a  grove  of  oaks  whicK  grew 
on  ir,  Ttuit.  Ann,  4»  65.  SluirquetU' 
iawaportMf  Pliii.  3,  5. 

qylRlNALJS  nms,  Monti  Catal- 
LO,  another  of  the  bitis  of  Romcy  Vrv, 
3,  44.  named  from  a  temple  of  Quiri- 
jiul  or  Romulus  which  ftood  on  it ;  or 
irom  the  Sabin-a  removing  thither  from 

r  Curn,  Feftus  j  called  alfo  CoIH:  SluiriHl^ 
Ovid.  Faft.  4,  375.  Jttgum  ^larinaiet 
ib.  6, 118  or  Coilei  ftmuia,  for  CoMii 
Romuieus,  Ovid.  Met.  14,  845.  Ports 
^iritiaJhf  the  gate  through  which 
peop  e  went  to  the  mount,  FeJ^, 

C^TIRITESv.  the  Romans;  fo  cilled' 
from  Cmra,  a  ciry  of  rhe  Sabinet,  Uvm 
ly  13,  or  from  QuxRiNUSy  ^  name  of 
tlieir  firft  King,  Serv,  ad  yirg,  A£n, 
fi  710.  at  they  were  caited  Romani, 
from  hit  ufual  name  RoMVLua,  or 
from  the  city  which  he  ^nded, 
Jupn.  Tnftit,  dt  Jurt  Nat,  §  a.-* 
^l^ltei  was  the  name  by  which  the 
magiftrateli  and  orators  addrefled  the 
people,  Xiv.  &  Gc.  fajpm,  MUiMum 
turia  ^irit'uimt  the  fickle  crowd  of 
citiaens,  or  tke  Roman  people  at  Urge, 
Horat.  Od,  1, 1 9  7.  Jus  ^ritbtm,  the 
right  of  Roman  citixens,  Cic.  Ferr.  9^ 
12.    Una  ^intern  vtrtigo  facitf    the 

.  maimer's  turning  a  flive  once  round  be- 
fore the  Praetor  makes  him  a  Roman 
citisen ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  ma- 
numitting Haves,  Per/.  5,  7^,  Amki 
dwa  Slumtisy  for  Sluirmuntf  the  honours 
or  offices  which  the  favour  of  the 
people  ciinferrcd,  Hormt.  £f.  i,  6,  7. 
Igntut  iiluiriSy  an  ignoble  ciriaen,  Otrid* 
Am.  3,  14,  9.  Mutimtude  pUbt  S^iiiy 
ib.  i»  7.  29.  fo  Juvenal,  H.  47.  tatrgt 
it  ^ii4uSf  the  lenaie  and  people,  #/o« 
rat.  ad,  4>  14*  I'  1*eny*s  S^'ritet,  the 
poor  cttiseni,  yu^enaL  3,  1  by.  A^iv#t, 
clothed  in  a  white  toga,  as  Rom4n  ci- 
tictns  were*  LL  io,  45,  tt  109. 
QUIRITES  was  oppofed  to  Aftttttt^  at 
t9gatmt  to  Jagb  indutut^  Juvenal.  16, 
&•      HcDce  tefir  is  faid   to  have 


qttdled  a  fedirion  4f  iiis  fgldiefSy  liif 
km  ply  calling  t  hem  Qozritss,  Sutt. 
70. ;  Lacan.  5,  35S.  fo  Alexander 
Sevf  I  tts,  Lamprid.  5  3 .  — ^  Hence  ^i* 
rffor  V.  •Of  'Ori,  to  imp\oft  rhe-dClU 
ance  of  the  citsae ns,  A^arr.  L.  X.  5>  7.} 
Liv.  39,  8,  u  10. }  a,  23. ;  3r4i«» 
Ge.  Fam,  xc,  32.«<^iRiTAT]a,  •cfiiil, 
I.  vel  fbifirmfutf  -irr,  m.  an  knptoring 
of  this  adiftance,  Lnt,  -^1,  28. ;  P/in» 
Bp.  6,  20,  14.  {  P'a/.  Max  9y'2,  i  • 
— 'QuiaxTivin  F08SA,  a  diTcri,'witJi 
whicE  Ancus  forrounded  ihe  city  j  fo 
called,  becauffe  he  made  it  by  the  afift- 
ance  of  the  people,    Fijhui  lav,   I9 
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RAVENNA,  RAvtKNA,  a  town  of  the 
LingiSnet^  on  the  Hadriatic,  135.  calied 
ptdttd^Jay  becaufe  foriounded  wirh 
marfbes,  ^lA  8,  6o|.9  Iflih.  Kivtit* 
nattt.  Ravmnas  agn-p.Cn^.  3,  l3y  9. 
Ravetmant  vanity  Maitial.  3,  93,  8. 
Good  water  was  fo  Jcaree  «t  Raveatiay 
that  Martial  fays  it  was  fold  at  a 
higher    prktf  than   wine,  1^.   561  A 

RAURICI  v.  KamtlAy  a  people  of  Geul* 
C<r/  G.  I,  c.  their  chief  town  was 
RAUKlCUM  V.  AmgufU  Rattraeor^m^ 
DOW  A  DOST,  a  village  on  the  Rhine, 
near  Bafil. 

RE.KFE,  ^1.  n.  Rtiti,  a  town  6f  the 
Sabines,  139  j  Liv,  tSy  7. ;  26,  1 1.) 
Inh.  RvATiNt,  ti*f.  i8,  45.  Pr^t» 
ft&ura  Rtot'tna,  the  diltridt  OT  Relte, 
Ctc.  Cat.  3,  2.  N,  D.  1,  2.  Reathuit 
ager^  RuU.  a,  2^.  caU^  from  its  plea-  ' 
fantnefs.  Reatincnm  Temptj^  Cic.  A'C 
4, 1 5.  keariaa  painty  the  lake  Ve<inu», 
near  the  town,  PRi.  2,  103.  vel 
palmdtSf  Plio.  31,1.  The  fertile  ffeldt 
and  pa^luies  round  thele  lakes  Virgil 
calls  Rojta  rura  f^tlmij  An,  7,  71ft, 
See  Varr,  R.  R.  1,  7.  j  Pirn.  i%  4* 
The  grmdfather  of  Vefpifian  was  a 
.ciiicenof  Reate^  (^Mumeepi  Rtatlnta^) 
Suet.  1. 

RECiiLLUM  V.  Rfg^n,  »  town  of  the 
Sabines,  L'rv,  2, 16. ;  Sutt*  Tib.  i.-^ 
-— REGILLUS  laey$^  a  lake  tbovo 
Tufcftium,  where  Pofthumius  tht 
Diclacur  defeated  the  Latins,  Zi«^.  2f 
I  o*j  adj.  Rtgiihmm, 

REGIA,  fttpp4)fed  to  be  Armaor  io 
licland  (   and  REGiA  Alttraf'hu 

MCRICS. 

3  G  3  REGI- 
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KEOINUM  T.  Cafira  Regiaa,  a  town  of 
VindeltciBy  Reqehsbubc,  ontbeVi- 
«er  R^en;  or  Ratisbon  la  Bavaria. 

KEGIUM  LepiJum,  ▼.  -i,  Regio,  a 
tDivo  of  Modena ;  Inh.  REGXaNSES^ 

.  Ck.  Fam.  i»i  5. ;  «f  1 3i  7.  i  P/ur.  3» 
15. 

R.EGNUM,  RiMGWooD,in  Himpflilre. 

REMI  V,  Rkem^  the  people  of  the  north 
part  of  Champagne  in  France.  Their 
prinppal  tO¥vn»  Durkorm-iumy  took  the 
name  of  the  people,  aa  was  ufual  in  the 
lower  ages,  RH£1MS»  O/.  C  J7.  1, 
5.  hc'iut  Rhemusf  ib.  6.  Frovincia  Ri- 
mt^fit  Plin.  4,  17. 

RESil^NA  V.  R^'tHa,  a  town  of  Mefo- 
potamia,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Carrat 
where  Gordiaa  defeated  Saporea'  icing 

'    of  the  Peiljans. 

RETINA9  a  village  near  the  promontory 
Misnttm,  Plin.  Ept  6»  x6* 

RHAy  Volga*  a  river  of  Rofliay  the 
Jargeft  in  Europe,  litde  mentioned  by 
90cieot  authors.  A  root  of  great  ufe 
in  medicioey  which  grows  on  its 
banks,  was  called  RAm^arhmrum,  Rhu- 
barb. 

RH/BTI  vel  Rkitty  a  brave  people 
who  occupied  the  Alps,  from  the  con- 
£|MS  of  the  BcltM'tt  in  Gaul,  to  Vt* 
netia  and  the  limits  of  Nwicum  on  the 
ealiy  to  Vitidiht'ta  on  the  norths  and 
the  flat  country  of  CiCilpioe  Gaul  on 
the  fonthy  HtrM.  od,  4»  4>  17.  $  a  4» 
14,  15.  defceaded  fiom  die  Tufcansy 
FUn,  3,  fto. 

JLH^TIA,  their  country,  is  now  partly 
pofle0ed  by  the  G  a  i  son  s.  Virgil  ce- 
Icbrate*  the  wio^  of  Rbctia,  (RkatU^^ 
fc.  nntuL^)  G.  s>  96.  Rhttk^  vita, 
Plin.  14,  2., 

RHAMNUS,  -umtitf  f.  a  village  of  At- 
tica, near  which  was  the  temple  of 
Nemlfftsi  hence  called  Rhamwusia, 


LHEDi 


^HEDAS  -^r,  ▼.  -Aafix,  m.  vel  RAi/tUf  a 
river  of  Biihynia,  running  into  the 
Thracian  BofpSrus  at  Chalcedon.  /^&«- 
hantia,  the  territory  on  its  binks, 
Strah. 

RH£D&NES,  the  people  of  Reuna  and 
S/.  3daiu  in  BritUny,  Q^f.   G.    2, 

-   34- 

RHEGXUMy  Rmkgcxo,  the  laft  town 
of  Italy  towards  Sicily,  175.  Inh.  Rue- 
GiNx,  Gc,  Jirch,  5. 5  Liv,  23,  30. 
Rhegina  Bttera^  Sil.  X3»  94* 

|IH£N]L7S|  the  Rhine,  one  pf  the  prin- 
cipal  rirera  of  Germany^  |he  afideot 


boundary  between  Gcnnaay  and  Gni!, 

.  53  S-  C^*  C?*  49  >o.  called  harmi 
becaoCc,  before  the  canal  of  Dnifaiva 
cut,  it  ran  by  two  moutbi  into  ibefo, 
Virg,^z,  8,  727. — Rb€M»ma  moi. 
the  troops  on  the  Rhine,  Aiardc/.'., 
36,4.  Gfrbiaani,  tbofe  who  Rveda 
the  fide  of  Gaul,  or  00  the  weft  «f  tk 
Rhine ;  Traufrbaan,  theGennasci 
theeaft,  C^f.G.  4,  16.— Alfoimc 
of  Italy,  the  Rheno,  which  raaiiB!3 
the  Po  on  the  footfa  neir  Bologoa^iji' 
Flin.  16,  36  ;  6V/.  S,  600. 

RHlNOCOLuRA  v.  Hiworw,  J 
town  on  the  confines  of  Paleftiaea^ 
Egypt,  Liv.  45,  II. 

RHIUM  V.  -Mr,  a  promontory  of  iikJ 
Fropria^  at  the  bottom  of  the  Coria- 
thian  gulf,  oppofite  to  Aomitiss, 
'both  called  the  OAaPAMELLisofl^ 
panto,  3J  3,  alfo  the  ftiatt itfeil'bctMCi 
Naucadoa  and  Patrae,  Xfv*  S7i  3^1 
38,  7. 

RHlZONlTiS,  a  people  of  niFaa, 
Liv.  45,  26.  their  chief  tom  Xi3»- 
imrM,  Riiino,  near  Ragufa. 

RHOOA,  Roses,  a  port  torn  ofCid- 
lonia,  JJn.  34,  8.  Inh.  Rhobemsii- 
••Alfo  an  ancient  towa  on  the  Rbae, 
which  is  faid  to  have  given  cuk^ 
that  river,  eatind  in  the  timeof  Plisyi 

3»4«  ^ 

RhodXnob,  Rhone,  alarsesadr^ 

river  of  France,  535.  Cij-  G-  h  ■•! 

lMC0n.  I,  433»  ^r475'>  ^-y^''' 
Ftr^  AMuUuii  genta,  the  fiera  »<»' 
that  lived  along  its  baaki,  i^»  >45' 
RAoJam  foior,  i.  e.  O^h  Horit.Oi 
s,  ao,  20, 

Rhod&fk,  a  range  of  nountiias  f^ 
Thrace,  345.  Med'mm  ftntSi  f^ 
axemt  extending  to  the  noctb,  ^'  ^' 
3, 35  X.  Fede  karban  It^ata^  freq^'' 

.  ed  by  the  frantic  worfliippf  n  of  Bacc^'i 
Horat.  OtL  3,  25,  II.  Oifkmiy*- 
pSiys,  of  Thrace,  a  ThndiB,  0^ 
Mu,  xo,  50.}.**'/.  Am.  3,311.^^ 
f€i^  arcesj  the  rocksor  fumaut>  of  ^^ 

.  dJJpc,  yirg.  G.  4,  46x.-RjU^«'^- 
.  atla,  Thracian  darts,  5i/.  Xiy  399* 

RHODUNJA,  thetopof  moaotOcai 

,  Litf.  ^6,  x6. 

RHODUS  V.  -a*,  Rhodes,  seelchow 
illand  near  the  coaft  of  Lya»i  ""^ ' 
cognominal  city,  -341.  iUuAnooi  kt 
its  power  by  fea,  called  CiAtA  bf 
Horace,  ^(/.  1,7,  1.  either  00  atfp^ 
of  its  celebrity,    or   the  reaaHai* 

«  ^leatoef*  of  itf  air,  Fm,  S|  fo.  «>  ^ 
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iMUUf  ClArmfili^  8,  »47.  and  Phte^etlip 

■  /kvoared  by  Apollo,  5,  50.   (o  Ovid, 

Jidet.  7,  36^*      In  the  moft  cloudy 

weitber  the  Ain  is  fiud  to  Ifaine  at  leaft 

eace  a-dajr  on  Rhodes,  according  to 

fabie^  on  account  of  his  love  to  a  Rho- 

^n  nymph ^  Inh.  Rmodi  1,  L'w.  ay, 

30.{  3.1,  2.  adj.  RbedtMtf  RMunfiSf  ec 

HboJUtus. 

RHOETgUM,  a  town  and  promontory 

of  Troat,  587.  hence  Litiora  RAeetea, 

f       Virg*  An.  6,  505.  Berbe  RJmtaj^  a 

Dative  of  Rhateamiyf^.  5,  646.  DuSfor 

Mktetetus\  the  Trojan  leader  i£neai>, 

ih,  iZf  45$.  put  aifo  for  Scipio,  StJ* 

i7,487. 

RHOETIUS  MONS,  Monte  Roaso, 
in  Cotfica. 

RHOSO,  a  town  of  CUicia,  celebrated 
for  its  earthen  ware;  whence  Rhcfaca 
vsftf  Cic.  Att  6,  !• 

Rhoxalani*  a  people  of  Scythia  to  the 
north  of  the  Palos  Mx6tii,  TacU,  Hift. 

.  I,  79. 

RIGODULUM^JliGnL,  a  village  near 
Cologne,  <m  the  north  fide  of  the  Mo* 
felie,  r«vf/«  Hift.  4>  71* 

RJPHifil  wioMta,  Y.  Rbif>^,  a  chiin  of 
mountains  in  the  north  of  Scythia^ 
PRn.  4ff  ta.  Ripksta  dnes^  the  fum- 
mits  of  diem,  yirg.  G,  i,  X40«  always 
covered  withfnow,  ih,  4.  518.;  Lmcan, 
4,  1 18.  Riph^tut  EnrsUf  a  wind  blow- 
ing from  thofe  mountains,  ih.  3,  j^s. 
The  Tanais  was  thought  to  fpring  from 
this  mountain,  (verike  laffus  Ripk^o,) 
Lucan.  3,  lyx.  RiplUe^  mamur  the 
jnbabiiants  of  thofe  mountains,  ih.  a, 
640. 

RODUMNA,  RoANNK,  a  town  of  the 
iCdui  on  the  Loire. 

ROMA,  RoMB,  the  capital  of  Laiium 
in   Italy,  140,  and  anciently  of  the 
worid,  (Caput  orbis  tirrarum^  Liv.   i, 
16.  tf  21,  -30.     Cspyi  rertaUf  ^acit« 
Hift.  ft,  3%.     Caput  mundif  Lucan.  a, 
rjS.)  Inh.  RoMANi,  Dogdmi  renm^ 
Virg.  JEri.  i,  »82«  Romanus  p^pulut  j 
ager,  the  territory  of  Rome,  this  fame 
with   Latiom  $  Remana  genty  ib.   33. 
alfo  in  the  poets,  gent  RvmHUt  <hc  Ro- 
man nation,  from  Romulus  their  firft 
king,  Herat •  Carta,  StetU,  6.     So  Re* 
mala  tellus,  Virg.  i£n.   6,  876*  vel 
Romaliiim  regaumy  Sil.  10,  a8o.  Romu» 
tia  urbSf  the  city  Rome,  Onnd,  Met, 
15,  625.     Rtmulii  mart,  the  walls  of 
Rome,  Sii.  7,  48$.  «r  ri,  75.  Colia 
*>  Romula,  the  hills  of  Rome,  Ovul.  Mit, 
'   \^f  845.  Rmahofue  rtteiu  bartddirt* 


gia  {(c.'cafa)  calma,  and  the  cottage  of 
king  Romulus  was  new  thatched  with 
Roman  ftraw,  ytrg.  Mn.  8,  654.— 
RoMvr.xDjB,  -«riim,  the  Komins,  ih, 
6i8.«  Perf,  1,  31  5  Lucret,  4,  6S7. 
ROMULEA,^  town  of  the  Samniic?,  . 

Liv»  10,  17. 
ROSCIANUM  vel  Rufcuiy  Rossano, 
the  port  of  Thurii  in  the  coumry  d 
the  Bruttii. 
ROSIA  V.   R<^a^  beautiful  and   fert-Ie 
pUins  near  Reate, Cir.  ^t.  4,  15.  J2o. 
fca  campus,  Varr.  R.  R.  i,  7,  10.  Ro^ 
fta  rurof  Virg.  iEn.  7,  712. 
R<3SULUM,  MoNTX  Rosi,  a  town  of 

Etruria. 
ROTOMAGUS,  Rouek,  the  capital  of 

Normandy. 
RoxoLANi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  7%f. ' 

Hlfi.  1, 79 
RUBEiS   promontory,  North  Capx,~ 
the  moft  northern  point  of  Scandinavia. 
RUfil,  Ruvo,  a  town  of  Apulia,  Horat, 
Sat,  r,  5,  94.  hence  Ruhea  wrga,  for 
vir^dtf  rods  or  twigs  of  the  bramble 
bttih,  or  which  grew  near  Rubi,  &r«* 
ad  Virg,  G,  I,  266.    Inh.  Ruhifiiuu 
RUBICON,  V.  .0,  -9msy  m.  Rugonx,. 
a  river  which  feparated  Ga/iia  Cifpa^' 
dana  from  Italy,  the  boandarv  of  Cse- 
far^B  province  of  Gaul,  which  he  waa. 
prohibited  by  the  laws  to  pafs  while  in 
ad ual  command,   1^6.  Suit,  Otf,  31. 
hence,  Cafar  ut  Hejperia  vetitis  cet^U 
tit  arviiy  Lucan.  i ,  224.    It  is  formed 
of  three  brooks,  and  now  called  at  its 
mouth*FrtfM^00. 
RosiciNis  Incus  f  the  grove  of  the  god* 
defs  Rubigo,  near  Rome,  Ovid,  Paftm 

4,  907' 

RUBO,  the  river  Dwina,  which  falls 
into  the  Baltic  ac  Riga. 

RvBXA  Saxa,  a  place  in  Etroria,  near 
the  river  Cremera,  about  nine  miles 
from  Rome,  Ltv  2,  49. 

RUBRUM  MARE,  the  Rxt>  Sxa,  or 
the  fea  to  the  fouth  of  Arabia,  which 
divides  itfelf  into  two  bays  or  gulfs, 
the  Arabian  and  Perfian,  Pttu.  6,  23, 
Ac.24.  Livy  likewife  feems  to  rnean  tl\e 
Arabian  fea  or  Indian  ocean,  by  Ruhrum 
martf  36,  17. 5  42,  52. ;  459  9-  9  ^o 
Horace,  by  l{a^£r  ocMffvr,  Od.  i,  3^^ 
32.;  Lucan,  by  Rubrifiagna  prefunati 
8,  853.;  Silius  Italicus,  by  Rubr^g 
lenday  12,  231.  ;  Propertius,  by  Rum 
brum  Sahm,  3,  13,  6.  }  TibuUus,  by 
Ruhrum  man,  2,  4,  3Q-  it  littus^  4,  2, 
19. ;  and  Virgil,  by  Ruhrum  litfuSf 
/En,  8|  686.  But  Ruhrum  aquer 
3  G  4  octanit 
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MMMi,  m  Viigil,  G,  3,  $59-  ieoottt 
the  Weftera  or  Atlantic  o^uo,  made 
rid  by  the  rayi  of  the  fettiog  fun.— 
plena   mam    rukri  fflHit    Cleopatra, 
adorned  whh  pearti,  Lticaa,  lo*   139. 
See  Mare  Erythr^nm* 
RUDliC,  a  fmaU  town  of  Calabria,  169. 
the  birth-place  of  EaDius»  hence  called 
Jlitdius  ▼•  Rudimu  AajaoyCic.  Arch.  10. 
Nune    Rudut    Joh    menwMe   uowun 
alimfM,  SiU  ii»  397.   Inh.  Rudinij 
Cic.  Orat.  I,  4a. 
RUFIANA,  RvFAiR,  in  Alface. 
RUFR^,  a  town  of  Campania*  Fh-i, 
jBn^  7>  739m  ^  S»  568.  Inh»  Ro. 
rafiNi,  Ctr.  KfliM.  109  71.    , 
RUFRIUM)  RvTOy  a  town  of  Samaiosiy 

Lrv,  %t  25. 
RUGIA9    RvoiNy   aa  iHaad    in   the 

Baltic. 

RUSClNO,  a  town  of  Gallia  Karboo- 

oenfit*    at  the  foot  of  ihe  PyreneeSy 

near  PaRPiCNAN*   Liv,  2i»   24.— • 

Alfo  a  fca-port  town  of  AArlca,  i3.  30, 

10. 

RUSELLi^,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  lob. 

,    Rusi^LLANi»  Liw.  23,  45.  RufilUmtu 

Mger,  Uv.  10,  4,  9c  37* 
RvsplNAf  a  town  of  Alrica  Propria,  be- 
tween Leptii  and  Adrumetum,  Sil,  3» 
260  }  Wtrt,  BelL  Afr.  6,  &  io« 
RusvcctftOM  V.  •firaiy  a  town  of  Maa- 

ritania,  fuppofed  to  be  Algieia. 
RUTXNI  V.  Ra/Mi,  the  people  of  Ro. 
VBacNK  in  Guienne,  Ctf/l  G,  \%  4$. 
i2«/rironi«i  urhiy  Rhodr*. 
RUTuBA,  a  river  of  Liguria,  P/ta.  3» 
5.-— Another  of  Latium,  luaniog  into 
(c  the  Tiber,  Lacaa.  2,  422. 
RUTt>LI,  a  people  of  Latium,  the  moft 
ancient  inhabitants  of   that   counttf, 
Flin.  3,  5.  Cafira  Rutula^  TibuU.   I, 
5,  47,    Ceiltt  RutuU^  Virg.  ^n.  7* 
68. 
RUTUPIi^,  Rtchbobovgr  or  Savd- 
*wiCH  in  Kent;    hence  RKtupina  Ht" 
tera^  Lucan.  6, 67.  Rutufino  editnfuvde 
Ofirea^  Juvenal.  4,   141.     Jnftead  of 
7ru»ulenfis  per  tut,  fome  read  Rutupenjis, 
Tacit.  Agric.  38. 


Saba,  a  city  of  jSraBia  Felix,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  SabeIs  whofe  country  (Sa- 
ba a,  Herat.  Od  i>  29,  ^.  vel  Sjl*^a 
terra,  Ovid  Met.  lo,  489  )  produced 
frankincenfe^  Plim*  12,  14.  (^vo  m 
rt/9ir3»/,  fmed  apud  eu  tkui  najcitur, 

'  fue  deos  placamusi)  &rw.  ad  Firg*  C* 


I,  57»  hence  Saketwm  lin,  beofcef 
fined  kind,  Id.  Ma,  it  416*  Saftcii 
odor^  Col.  10,  262.  alfo  mynb,  oa. 
namoo,  and  balfam,  Srra^.  16,  77!. 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Shtha  mcBtirinri  ia 
Ccripture. 
SABATHA,  Savaa,  a  city  of  AnUi 

Felix. 
SABATHRA  v.  SahraU,  a  fintll  vm 

of  Syria,  Sil.  ^,  256* 

SABaTA,  Satdtia  ▼•  -iadih  a  tovn  tf 

Ligurb,  fuppofed  to  be  Savoma,  ia 

the  territory  of  Genoa  ;  beace  Sthetim 

Tel  Sa^atia  Stagma^  StU  8,  491.  See; 

4,  20t.     Sahatkuu  lacat.  Col.  8,  i(, 

2.  Sabatia  vada»  called  bf  Cicm 

fimpiy' Vada,  between  the  Appeoata 

and  Alpa,  where  the  roid  waa  very  W, 

(haa  impedUjfftwnti  ad  itee  fuiieAm,) 

Fan.  II,  10.  Fertut  VadSrn  Setetaot 

f>r  yaderum  Sabatienim,  new  Vadi, 

flln,  3,  5f.  7.    Mela  calla  thiipias 

Sabatia,   fc.  ntaia^  2,  4.  vboce 

Sa^atiaa  tribus,  Feflua.    Liv.  6, 5-— 

Alfo  a  town  of  Aflyria,  on  the  Ti|m. 

SABATINJ,    a    people   of  SaaaiiBa, 

living  along  the  river  Ssbaias,  Satoi 

which  runa  into  the  Voliamas,  L» 

26,  3}. 

SABINI,  an  ancient  people  of  Itafyi  ^rr 

faid  to  be  named  from  their  ^  3 

the  goda,    (aire  tw  rtlSaiv,)  P^-  2> 

It  C  17.  ct  V4,  15.  or  from  SABC^i 

their  founder,  ^.8,  4B3.  vcfj  ^^ 

in  their  morals,  (feveriJSmi  kmnof-*- 

Vatio.  15.  RSgUip   Horat.  cp.  1,  ]. 

25.  and  hardy,  ^irg.  G»  ^t  5?*: '' 

ciprtna  trifii  ae  tetriea  ii^rn^i,  Li'*  '• 

J  8.  Koiat.Od.  2,  6,  37.)  an^  "^ 

women  remarkable  for  (heir  cU^7) 

Ovul.  Amor.    I,    foi.  et   3»  8f  ^'' 

Herat,  eped.  2,  39*  Jwoeual.  lOt^^ 

MartiaL    I,   63.    Ager  SaPuth  '^ 

country  of  the  Sabines,  Liv.  6,  *'• 

Herat,  Sat,  2,  7,   118.  lying  insocj 

the  Appennine a  ;   hence  Ardm  i^ 

Jd.  Od.  3,4,  21.    BtUatrix  gea 'oi>- 

eifere  nutrita  Sabine^  fruitfal  in  oUkh 

Sil.  3,  596.  ^tis  beatus  mnea  Sriwi 

fc.  pr^diity    fuflkicntiy  (ew6ei  »> 

my  Sabine  vilta,  Herai.  0^.2*1^'^ 

yUe  SubUum^  fc.  •vr*?«M,  Sabine  *'* 

o(  fmall  value.  Id.  Od,  i,  20.  J*^ 

fittexy  the  Sabine  youth,  Virg. C/» 

167.    Sabellii  doHm    ligeaikat  ^^ 

gltbast  Horat.  Od.  5,  6,  38.   Stiff 

anai,  a  Sabine  old  woman,  fluild  * 

prognofticating  fnturity,  the  ao'^ 

Horace,  /i.  Sat.    i,  9,  39.  ^^ 

Mrawwa  Sobioe.  dMOMy  «r  kV" 
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loeaatadont,  Id*  Bfpd.  17,  iS.  Sa^ti*- 
tieusfui^  Virg.  G.  3,  X95. 

SABlSy  Sambks,  t  river  of  Crtf/iStfi?«/- 
f  ir«,  which  joins  the  Misfe  at  Namart 
C^.  O.  a,  z6,  8c  18. 

SABOTA  ▼.  Sakathay  Sanaa,  a  city  of 
Arabia  Fefix. 

Sabr  At  A  vel  Sahr&ka^  a  Own  of  Africa 
Propria,  PVvi,  59  4.  SiL  )>  256,  Jqh. 
Sahratenfes. 

SABRINA,theSrvBiv;  SaBRIANA, 
the  Bristol  Cranmcl. 

SACiCy  a  natioo  of  Scythia,  near  tht 
fource  of  the  laxartes,  Pttn.  6,  17. 
Mel,  3,  7« 

Sacs  a  MoNt,  the  Sacred  momitt  three 
niilet  eaft  from  Rome,  beyond  the 
Aoio,  139.  Lfv.  ft,  32.  et  3,  5«.  Cic, 
Br,  14.— Sacra  Via,  a  Arret  of 
Rome,  which  led  from  the  Fo'um  to 
^  capitol,  Liv.  1,  13.  Cic.  Plane,  7. 
^/.  4,  3.    Hvai,  Sat.  If  ^,   1.  called 

,    Sacer  elitnts  from  its  aicent,  Od,  4,  i,  3  5. 

SACRIPOR  rUS,  a  pUce  nrar  Signia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Volfci,  where 
Sylla  defeated  the  younger  Marius,  yeiJ, 
ft,  26.  Uv.  Epit,  X?.    Lucan.  2,  1 34, 

SACRUM  Prom.  Cape  St  Vincent 
in  Spain,  which  Sinibj  calls  the  moft 
weftero  point  of  the  farth,  3,  137. 
Several  other  capet  were  called  by  thia 
name. 

SAC  RAMI,  a  people  of  Latlum,  fo* 
named,  bec^ufe  they  are  faid  to  have 
been  defcended  from  one  of  ihe  priefts 
of  CybJSle,  Ser^.  ad  Virg,  JSn.  7, 
795.  or  becaufe  they  were  born  during 
MverfacnuHf  Feftut.  Sacransf  acUiy  the 
troopi  of  the  Sacrani,  yirg.  ih* 

SiCTAUIS,  a  town  of  Hither  SjMln,  on 
an  eminence,  near  the  river  Sucro  $  ce- 
lebrated for  its  fine  linen,  SU.  3,  ;73.  { 
hence  Setaha  fudaria,  CatuU.  ii,  14, 
etftj,  7. 

SAGALASSUS,  Sadjaklit,  a  town  of 
Pifidia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  j  Inh. 
Sagalajfen/es  j   SagaHaffenJiit  agtr,  Liv. 

SaoXi|is,  -riy  a  river  of  Scy thia,  O^id. 
Pant.  4,  4,  47. 

SAGRA' V.  -«f,  a  river  of  the  Bmttli, 
between  Locri  and  Caulon,  Ck.  N.  X). 
%,  %. 

8AGUNTUM  V.  -vr,  MtrRVitDR0,«a 
town  of  Spain,  between  the  IbSros  and 
Sucro,  483.  SU.  i,ft7i-  £i«.  21,7.  be- 
6eged  and  taken  by  Hannihal|  i^.  15. 
which  gaveoccafion  to  the  fecond  Punic 
war)  Inh.  Saoontini,  liv.  fti,  »• 
Saiwatm  t^b'tu^  tht  rage  which  mikm 


iSbm  inhabitaata  of  a  city,  when  befiegad^ 
deftroy  themfdves,  aa  the  Saguocioea 
did,  rather  than  fobmit  to  the  anaaay* 
Liv,  3  • ,  17.  Sagmnthn  panda fiOa  /«re» 
eartheo  cups  made  at  Saguotum,  Mar* 
tial,  14,  loS.  et  4,  46,  14.  Saptat'mS 
Jkns^  C»to,  R.  R.  9,  I. 

8  A  IS,  -eat,  f.  5  a,  the  ancient  capital  ol 
Lower  Egypt',  Inh.  SaXtmi  whence 
the  diftri^  waa  named  Saltat  awmt 
and  one  of  the  moocht  of  tht  NUe^ 
SaaAcmm  c/Hukf  Strab.  17,  Soft.  Thia 
mootb,  Strabo  aukea  the  faait  witk 
the  OJham  T^nlfinrw,  the  eaftnoft  bvt 
one  s  wheieaa  he  placet  S  ais^  with  other 
geogrspher«,  two  fckaem  fetum  the  wall- 
moft  mouth  but  one,  ik.  803.  Hero- 
dotus gives  a  d«tferent  account  of  this 
matter,  ft,  17. 

SALA  V.  jf/a/tf,  the  Iscrl,  joined  10  the 
Rhine  by  the  cut  of  Drufus.— Allea 
river  of  Germany  .running  into  theElbe| 
near  wiiich  were  falt^pits,  as  tliere  IliU 
are ;  hence  this  river  wat  thouglit  te 
produce  falc,  Torrr  Ann,  13,  S 7- 

SAI^A,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Magtm*^ 
Another  of  Msurittnia. 

SALA  MIS  V.  -iff,  -iflfs  i  V.  -ioMf  •4f»  f. 
Colour!,  an  iflaod  of  Greece,  is  the 
Saronic  gulf,  y)rg.  JKm,  8,  158.  near 
which  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  by  the  able  condud  of  Tiie- 
miftoclea,  334.1  inh.  Salamimii, 
Crr.  Arc  A.  8.  Aii  f,  fti.  Sahmiam 
pagaa^  Nep  ^,  ft,  Mara  Salawumsmm^ 
the  fea  round  Salamis,  Lmean.  j^  109. 
SaUminiMca  trefata^  Sil.  14,  28 3.-^ 
Alfo  a  town  in  the  eaft  fide  of  Cyprue* 
built  by  Teucer,  4^1.  termed  amigua^ 
Herat.  Od.  i,  7,  ft9,  in  eppofition  to 
the  former;  which  is  called  ntwa^  Lu- 
can. 3,  183. 

SALAPIA,  SA&rc,  a  town  of  Apulia^ 
near  the  river  Aufldtts,  160.  Pka    3^ 

II  }  iDh.  SALAriNI,Ctf.  i?«//.  ft,ft7» 

Saiapitam,  Liv.  ft7,  ft8.  Sahpiaa  Pafmip 
Canale  de  St.  Antonia,  Lucaa.  5.  377. 

SALARI  A,  a  town  of  Spain. 

SALARIA  na,  the  way  by  which  fait 
waa  carried  from  the  Ciit-pita  near 
Oftia,  to  the  country  of  the  Sabioea, 
184. 

SALASSI,  a  people  inhabiting  a  valley 
between  the  ^pet  PenniasPf  and  Graytp 
or  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard  ; 
now  Fai  d*  Aoosta,  Liv,  fti,  38. 
named  from  the  capital  of  a  colony  af- 
terwards icttled  thcie,  called  A  v  r. «  a  t  a 
Pratarta^  Plin.  3,  17.  at  the  fuet  of 
Chi  Aiftt  Gra'ut,  liv.  fti»  38. 

SALE&Ay 
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8ALER  A,  a  town  of  Africa,  £iv«  29,  34. 
SALERNUM,  Salcumo,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Pututinif  on  the  TuCcan 
iea^  fouth  of  Campaoia,  156.  Ziv.  34, 
4^.  famous  for  a  medical  fchool  in  the 
lower  ages,  156.  SsUrMitatia  iatehra, 
Plin.  13,  3. 
SALGAN£A>  a  town  of  Bceotia,  near 

the  Eurlpus,  Dv^  qj,  37946^51. 
SALLENTINi  ▼.  Salttitini,  a  people  of 
Calabria,  Liv,  9,  41.  Salletaitmi  agtr^ 
their  coancry,  U    2j,  i.      S^tntuii 
€4mfk^  Virg*  i£n.  3,  400.    ^aiwmmm 
frmm,  the  fame  with  y^fygi^m.  Cape 
4e  LewcM,  Serv.  ib.  et  MeL 
SALIA9  a  town  and  river  of  Aftufia,  in 
Spain,  Ale/,  the  country  of  the  poet 
Prtulcntiiu« 
SALICA,  a  town  of  Spain,  towards  tlie 

'fonrce  of  tbe  Anas. 
SALlNi£  DatUgf  fatt-piU  near  Toida, 

in  Tranfylvania. 
SALMACIS,  a  fountain  of  Caria»  near 

Halicamafiot,  f.  363. 
SALMANTICA,  Salamaiica>  a  city 

•f  icoot  in  Spain.  ^ 
SALMONE,  atownof£li8>  where  Sal- 
XDoneus  reigned^  Strah.  8,  356.  w^hence 
tJymphs  SaJmMSf  his  daughter,  Flaec* 
5,  478.;0vfa^  j^mor,  3,  6,43*— Alfo 
a  promontory  on  theeatt  fide  of  the 
Crete,  j^s^  a?*  7*  called  likewife  SaL 
n^ni,  "tdiiy  Dionvf*  5f  no.  and  Sa. 
monium,  Plin  .et  Mel.  now  Cape  SgUmom^ 
SALO,  Xalon,  a  fmall  river  of  Spain, 
near  Bilbiiis,  in  Artjgon,  whotfe  wa- 
•     ters  were  excellent  for  tempering  fleely 
(armorum  tetiiperat9rjf  MariiaL  4,  55. 
15.  (bnmit  Sah^  ^uifoman  ffii/Uf)  ib. 
z,  50,  j%.     This. river  is  fomeumes 
called  Jliiiiif  and  rodk  into  the  £bro. 
]c  is  often  meononcd  by  Martial,  who 
was  born  near  it,  10,  20,  i*  j  et  10, 
10^,  1,  &c. 
SALODURUM,  Sotxutc,  a  town  of 
the  Helvttii,  now  the  capital  of  a  can- 
ton of  that  name  in  Switeerlaod. 
SAL5NA  T.  .^,  V.  SalOf  a  maritime 
townoflUyricum,  inhabited  by  Roman 
citiaeos,  Mirt,  J9.  Mx,  4^.;  Lucmn*  4, 
404.  Near  it  nowlVands  Sr  alatko. 
SALVES  V.  -yi,  Salvii  v.    ^alluvi't,   a 
fo^^erfal  people  of  Ganl,    occupying 
the  country  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Var  and  Liguria,  Strah,  4tfr,^  Liv>  5, 
34,  &  35  ;  21,  26.;  3T,  10.   ^ 
Samacaonxtes,  a  fmall  lake  in  Gali- 
lee, into  which  the  Jordan  BtSt  falls 
afce;  ita  rife. 
SAMARA,  v..  Sem^rfif   the  SOMMI»   a 
river  of  Gallia  Belgica. 


SAiiAKo^ivA,  Le.^an  b^MBM, af- 
terwards called  w^^M,  from  tbe  peo* 
pie;  now  Am  jaws,  in  Picardy. 

SAMARIA,  catledSEBASTibyHeiaJ, 
in  honour  of  AuguAus,  the  capital  of 
the  country  of  SamariSf  or  SMrltiiy 
between  Jodza  to  the  fouth,  and  Cali' 
lee  to  the  north,  Plim.  5,  1 3. 

SAME,  a  name  of  the  iflaod  Cepbakoai, 

3n- 

SAMN]UM,  a  country  of  Italy,  157. 
Inh.  Samnitks,  -iarw,  y.  -nt,  Flor. 
I,  i6«i  Liv.  7,  19.  Samntkui  U- 
ItuKy  ib.  A  Jcin^  of  gladiators  were 
called  Samnlta,  Li  v.  9,  40.  Saaici 
gladiatcr,  Cic.  Tafc.  2.,  17.     Smaita 

flaJiatores^  Cic.  Orat.  2,  So.;  3, 23.; 
ext.  64. 
SAMOS,  an  ifland  oppofite  to  Epbcfa^ 
19  looia,  342.   Samia  vASA,evtbea 
ware  made  in  Samoa,   P/in.  3$)  5«» 
P/aut,  Caft.  2,  2,  41.  3  Ck.  Mar.  36. 

Heren,  4,  51. 
SAMOSATA,  -if,  a  city  of  Cawia^fV; 
in  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates,  593. 
.SAMOTHRaCEt.^.Samothiakt, 
an  ifland  oppoiite  to  the  mouth  of  tfac 
Februs»  in  Thrace,  346.  Liv.  41,  !>» 
&  50.  inh.  SamotAracest^itmt  Lir*4$» 
5.  Juvenal.  3, 144.  adj.  Sam^krtaax. 
Sandaliotis,  a  name  of  Sardinia,  fioia 
its  refemblance  to  a  fandal,  Plm*  3} 7* 
SANE,  a  town  cf  Macedonia,  00  the 

Singitic  gulf,  327. 
SANG  ALA,  'trym^  a  town  of  the  Cr- 

thm^  in  India. 
SANGARIS  v.  -I'm,  v.  Sagaris,  Saka- 
KlA,  a  river  of  Phiygia,  P/ur  6,  i, 
Sangarita  f>uer,  i.  e.  PArygias,  Qaoj* 
medes,  born  near  this  river,  Stat.  5uv* 
2,  4,  41. 
SANT6NES  v.  -r,  a  people  ofA^tiira- 
nia,  in  Gaul,  between  the  Loire  sod 
Garonne,  now,  SaiKUngt^  536.  Ccf*  it 
10.   fing.  SaniZnuSy    Lucan.   i,  422t 
hence  Santcnicus  ckcullutf  a  cowl  or  cap 
made  or  woven  by  the  ^antlSnet^  Jvve- 
D^-  S>  I45t  called  by  Martial  hardioi^ 
culluSf  I,  54,  5.  J  et  14,  laS.— 5iirf»- 
cus  9CfanuSf  tba(  part  of  tbe  mare  4f»' 
taniaim,  ot  Bayoffiifcay,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Liger  and  of  the  Garum- 
Da,  Tibti/L  .1 ,  S,  10.     SMtUam  fvtUf 
Rochellb,  or  Le  Seudre, 
SAPii!;i,  a  people  of  Thrace,  Ovid.  F^f/I* 

SA^PIRENE  V.  Safihirhte,  an  Ifland  mtbe 

^rabic  gulf,  P/tn.  6,  29. 
JSAPIS   vel   Itupis,  Savio,   a   rivef  0' 

Cairia  Cifj>adita^'hitLDlDg  into  the  "*- 
%  ibiatKy 
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'  driadCf  north  of  the  Rubicon,  Luean* ' 
X,  406. ;  SiL  8|  450. ;  Flin.  3,  15. ' 

SARACbNE,  a  dlftria  of  Arahta  Pt~ 
traj\''{n\\,  SaracIni,  who  after- 
wards embracing  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met, fpread  their  conqucflk  fo  widely* 
Thej  feeoi  to  have  beea  the  fame 
with  the  Ckaraeeki  of  Pliny,  6>  a8  C 

SARaVUS  v.  Sartti  Saa«,  a  rirer  of 
Belgiciy  running  into  the  Mofelle  in 
Lorrain. 
SARDESy  -dium^  y\  Sardh,  -iSf  Sa«t, 
the   capital   of  Lydia,    58!%.     J^u'tnus 
Sardibtn  amnisf  i.  e.    Pa£t(Hus,  Ovid* 
Met.  II,  137.    adj.    Sardianus,  Plin* 
15,43. 
SARDINTA,  aniOand  in  the   Mediter- 
ranean, weft  from  Iialy,  278.    called 
,  JcAttufa  by  the  Greek*,  from  its  refem- 
b'.ance  to  the  fole  of  the  foot,  Sii,  12, 
358.  very  fertile,  hence  called  Opima^ 
Herat.  Od.    l,  31,    3.     Ipter  JubfiJla 
frumentarin  Roma,  one  of  the  granaries 
of  Rome,  Varr,  R.R,  f^dtf,  «.  \  Piin» 

3,  7.  but  ext'emely  unhi^aithful,  CiV. 
Kin.  7,27. ;  Tacit,  An^.  2,  8^.  and 
therefore  oppofed  to  Tibur,  Martial. 

4,  6c,    6.;  Inh.  Sardi.     Afber  the 
redudion  of  Sardinia  by  Tiberius  Sem^ 
prontus  Gracchus,  fo  many  of  the  in- 
habitants were  brought  to  Rome  to  be 
fold  as  fl^ves,  that   Sardi  vknalbs 
became  proverbial  for  worthlefs  or  defpi- 
cable  |>:rfons,  Aur.  yiffordevir,  illuftr, 
57-  Lie.  Fam.  7,  24.;  Liv.  41,  2.-— 
Sard^m  meif  very   bad   honey,  Horat* 
Art.  Poet ' 37  $•'    Sardoit  amarior  kermis, 
Virg.    Eel.    7,    41.      Regfia   Sardoa^ 
Ovid.  Faft.   4,    289*     Sjrdon'as  nfuSf 
a  kind  of  lau^h'er,  produced  by  eating 
a  certain  Sardinian   herb,  calied  Sar- 
00 A,  which   is    faid  to  hive   proved 
fatal  to  thofe  who  ate  of  U,Serv.  in 
yirgif.  ib.     Hence  Sardtnium  rlfum  ri- 
dtrty  i.    e<   exitia^emf  m'lrte  iuendum, 
Cic.   Fam.   7,   25.     Sjtdbdt  ara^  jhe 
Sardinian  coaiis,  Lucan.  3,  6$>    Trium" 
flai  Sardime/ifis,  gained  over  Sardinia, 
Nef>,  *4,  ».— SARDONYX,  i.e.  Sar~ 
da  onyx,  a   grm  faid  co  have  been  ftrfk 

V    found  in  Sardinia,  P/Jii.  37,  7f.  31.  ff 

Hid.  c.  1%     S»Iin.  36.  beoce  Sardwy- 

chata  manus,  adorned  with  a  Sardooyc, 

Martial,  a,  I9,  2. 

S.^RDICA,    Triaditza,   a  town  of 

Thr«ce,  on  the  confines  of  Moefia. 
SARDONESjthepeopieofRocssiLLON, 
in  the  footh  of  France,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  P/fa.  3, 4. 


SAREPHTA,   SARfANo,   i  town  of 

Phoenicia,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
SARIPHf,    ^ANAR,   mountains  <Whtch 
feparate  Margiana  from  Arianaf  eait 
from  the  Cafpian  fea.  ^ 

S  ARM  ATI  A  y.  Scyf&la,  the  north -eaft 
part  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of  Afia, 
with  which  theRom  Jns  w-re  unacquaint* 
cd,  354*;  Inh.  Sarm.\t/b  v.  Savro- 
MAT  A,  Pfin.  4,  12.  et  6,  7.;  Ovid,  ex 
Pent.  I ,  a,  78,  &c  Me/,  %,  x.;  Juvcr.aU 
2,  I.  called  fr«fi»,  from  their  rerocity, 
ihm  le,  1x5.  and  rcfifgi    v.   Vtf^/,  iirom 
their  having  no  Axed  habitation,  Stat» 
Slv.  4,  7,    50*  fing.  Sjrmata  veloXp 
Lucan.  3,  94.  hence  Hiemes  Sarmatket^ 
cold,  ib:  $,   2,    izS."^   Surmatictam  bet* 
lum,    Lucan.  3,    282.     &Jum,  Ovid. 
Pont.  I,  ft,  CO.  Jttgf,  Trift.  1,7,40. 
Tellus  Saimatis,   -idis,  ib,  t^   iy  8a* 
SarmA'fce  ioqat,  ib.  5,  fz,  50, 
SARMIA,  the  ifland  Guern/ey. 
SA^MIZEGETHUSA,  Warhcl,  oc 
Gradifca,  a  town  of  Dacia,  the  coyat 
refidence,  on  the  river  Sargetia,  $£• 
■  ?TH  in  Walachia. 
S  ARNU S,  S A  R  K 0,  a  river  of  the  PictM" 
tint  in  Italy,  i  ^4.  running  paft  Pompeii, 
hence  called  PompeianaSf  Stat.  Silv.  i^ 
2,  265. 
SAROMlCaS  Sinus,   the  gulf  of  Ew- 
CIA   or  Egina,    between   Attica  and 
Argolis,  287. 
Sarpedok,    a    promontory  of  Cilids^ 

590.  Liv.  38,  38. ;  Mel.  1,13.  0 

SARRA,    the  ancient  name  or   Tyre, 

GeJl,   14,   6f  hence  S/trramim  o/lrum, 

Tyrian  purp'.e,  f^irg,  G  2,  506. ;  O/, 

10,  287.  i^jrrana  veftex,  purple  gar» 

ments.    PiUa  Sartana  auiaa  toga,  the 

triumph il  robe  adorned  with  purple  and 

embroidery,  Jux^enal.    10,   38.  *  Cent 

Sarranut  c^»c  Tyrian  nafion,  ^/.  i,  72. 

Sarrar.o  nturice  fulg^iy  Si  I*   15,   205. 

Juftum  Setrrana  ducebatcecdetriumphum, 

triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians,  SiU 

6,  662. 

SARR.^STES,    -»«w,    the  people  who 

lived  along  the  Sarnus,  154. 
SARS,    Lezara,    a  river  of  Gal'cia, 

near  C<pe  Finifterre. 
SARSYNA    vel    S0f^1fu^  $aii«ina,    a 
town  of  Umbria,  dives  laffis,  Sil.  8,^ 
463.;  Martial  9,  59,  4.     MeiJ  laff'u  ^ 
SaJJimate  de  Silva,'  i.  Sarfinate^  cheele 
produced  there,  ib    3,   59,   35.  Inh, 

SARStTfATRS,      Plin.    3,      14  f.       \^, 

ling.  Satslnasy  or  anciently  Sar/uiMtis, 
—The    birth-place    of    Piautui,    to 

■      •  which 
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Ke  b  fappofed  to  allsdc  JM^ 

3t  »i  8. 

SARUSy  a  ri?er  ot  Oippadocia>   Xtv* 

31»  4«- 
SASON    V.  Ssfi,  Saioiib*  an  itUai 
flu<l-w«y  between  Epire  and  Bronda- 
Bnm^  Snah.  6,  aSi. ;  Lucati.  %^  6^7.  j 
5»  6  so*  fcnit.  S^tSMtSf  Sil.  7^  480. 
SATARCHi£,  a  people  near  the  Palua 
Msddsy  A£t/.  a,  1.  $  Flsee,  6»  144.  vd 
Saturchdf  PUn.  6|  7. 
SATJCULA,  a  town  of  Samniom,  Liv. 
9»  II*  i  *1»  39>  Inh.  Sgticitigtn,  ib* 
a7»   10.    SatUulus  ifpetf  Vug,  i£n. 
7^  7a9*    Sa:ic»UHus  ager,  ib.  23*  14. 
SATRICUM,  a  town  of  Latmm,  near 
Cori61i,  Lho,  x,  39. ;  6,  8.  $  lab.  Sa- 
TaicANit  ib.  9,  1%.  I  aty  1 1. 
3ATRi£  Tcl  Smrr4tt  a  people  of  Thrtcc, 
who  alwayi  preferved  their  indepen- 
dcnce,  HereJct,  y,  m. 
SATURy£  ^/ns,  a  part  of  the  Postint 
lake,  Firg.Mm,  7,  Soi.i  SU^Z^  381. 
SATi>RUM  ▼•  ^t'umt  *  town  of  Cala- 
bria, near  which  was  fine  pafturage  for 
luKfei;  hence  CabaUtuSMtmrdan^s^  a 
(ne  horicy  Hotst.  Sat,  I9  6,  59* 
SATURNIA /«//m,  the  Land  Q^Saturn, 
an  ancient  nama  of  Italy »  flrg.  G.  a> 
173.  \  JEn.  %y  329.— SATuaNiA,  fc 
wrbt^  a  city  built   by  Saturn  on  the 
Tarpciaa  moant,  ib.  35S.   which  was 
allb  called  Mont  Satumius^  Varr.  L.  L. 
4y  6.  et  Feftaa. 
Saturn  J  A,   fbrmerYy  Attrima,  a  co. 
Jony  of  Roman  citiaeni  cranfplanted  to 
tharemtory  ol  Caleora  in  Etiuria,  Lrv» 

3^>  55 
SAVO,  Saovi>  the  boundary  between 

Laiium,  when  extended,   and  Campa- 
nia, PiSa.  3»  5«  a  flow  river  (fig«r}^ 
Stat.  Silv.  4*  3*  66. 
SAVO  V.  Swutia^  a  town   of  Liguria, 
among  the  Alps,  Liv.  28,  46. 

SAVUS,  theSAVK,  a  river  of  Pannoaia, 
running  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 

Sax^nes,  a  leoptr  of  Germany,  near  the 
ifthmus  ufthe  Ci  rfmefus  Cimbrus^  Jat« 
hndi  PuL-m.  3,  11.;  Chudian.  in  Eu" 
tnp,  I,  ^9«.  not  mentioned  by  any 
moie  ancient  author.     See  fi.  ^6y, 

$CAA    PORTA,  a  gate  of  Troy,  Ftrg, 
•  ^tt,  2,  6 II.  ;  ^iV.  13,  73. 

9CALA    Tyrioruwy    the  Ladder   of  the 

'     Tyri'Hs,  a  hig^i  mounta-n  on  the  coatt 
of  Phoenicia,  J^ef^b  B.J.  1,  17. 

SCALABiS,  St.  Irrhb  or  Sama^tn^  a 
town  of  Eitremadura  in  Portugal. 

SCALDlSy  the  ScHELDTi    a  river  of 
Bclgica,  which  below  Antwerp  dividet 


into  two  btavchc^  ose  01  dwBi jonng 
the  Maefe,  C^J  6,  33. 
SCAIiDIS   PONS»   CoHPBy   a  flioa| 

town  ci  Haioaui^  on  the  Scheldt. 
$CAMANDER  v.    JTmAci,   a   finati 
river  of  Troaa,    ifluiag  DroBi  aioant 
Ida,  587*  Harat,  SpU*  13,  14. 
SCAMANDRIA,  a  (imaU  town  00  ifae 

Scamaoder,  P/nr.  4,  30* 
SCANDINAVIA  t.  Sumdim^  Norway, 
Swedeoi  Lapland,  and  Fiiil«nd»  fup- 
pofed  by  the  ancienta  to  be  an  iflaod, 
(it^ltm  effi  wcamftrtgg  wtagmtmSaai^} 
Pirn,  4,  13. 
SCAPTIA*  an  ancient  towis  of  Laiioa, 
i*^**  3»  5*  whence  Sctfim  fmhtif  SiL 
^9  397*    ScMfiia  tri^uMf  Lit.  9,  17. 
TriitiUs  ScspAtifUf  tho(e  who  campolbd 
that  tribe,  Sutt,  Jiag.  38. 
SCAPTES^LA   V.  Seaptaciyig,  Skit- 
siLAK,  aplacenear  AbdSrajn  Thrace» 
faioooa  for  its  gola  arioesv  346.  Lmera, 
6,  810.  belonging  to  Thucydtdea,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  wheic  be  wrote  his 
hiftory,  and  where  be  vras  Hain.     P/a- 
tarck.  iff  CSawnr;  et  dt  9xiBa^  c.  19* 
SCARDON  V.  onay  ScAaooic  a,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Ltburnio  and  Dal- 
matla,  Strmb^f^  315. 
SCARDONA,     IsoLA    GnoasA,    as 
ifiand  in  tbe  Hadriatic»  00  tlyt  coaft  of 
Libumia. 
SCARDUS  avoffi  v.  Scordaa^  Monte  Aa- 
GBNTARS,    a  range    of    moonrains 
which    feparate    Oardania  and  Jblcfia  , 
from  lUyricum,  Ln/.  43,  2o« 
SCARPHEA,  a  town  of  Locrisy  not  far 
from  Thermopy  ae,  Liv,  3 3>  3- $  36, 19* 
Sea  Lea  AT  us  Vicus,  a  Arretin  Rone, 
where  Tuilia. rode  over  tbe  dead  body 
of  her  father  Servios  Tullius,  Lf«.  i» 
48.      Infawumfue    Ueum    sCBLSais» 
mtutuotaifie/ecUf  Ovid*  in  Ibin,  365^— 
pcxLasATOs  Campus,  aplacewith* 
out  the  walls  of  Rome,  where  a  veflal 
vir)(in,  who  had  violated  her  vow  of 
chaility,  was  buried  aiive,  Ltv.  8, 15. 
SCEN  A  V.  Scnutf  the  Shannon,  theUrg^ft 

river  of  Iielandt^rc/*.  i,  2. 

SCEN  Ar  a  town  uo  the  confines  of  Habv- 

lonia  i  *nh.  Sca|ilTjK,S//-«^.  16,  748* 

SCENlTi^,  theRzootfiN  Arabs,  who 

live  in  tents,  without  any  fixed  babiu- 

tion,    St^ab,    16,   747.   properly  ex- 

preHed  by  the  Lai  in   terna  Camfefiraf 

Plin.  6,  i8«   Solin,   63.     Maroelliaus 

obferves,  that  the  Sceulta  were  altcr- 

wardi  called  Saracefi,  aa,  1 5.  et  a3»  €* 

SCEPSl.S,  a  town  of  Myfia  or  Tr«Mi, 

where  the  wiiiings  of  Ariftotle  and 

4  Thcopbrailu% 
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TbeophrtftiMy  lieiog  losg  concetied  be> 
low  ^nmnd,  wen  £iflM^  by  Ute  wet 
Bad  wQrm%  ^/r«^.  io»  609.  wbelict 
MetmdSrui  Su^hut  a  native  of  thie 
place*  of  a  leaaarki^e  vatmorff  ffm, 
7,17.  Cc.  %ijc,  i>  ^  Or.  i»  iz.  ct 
2,  8S. 
SCILLUS,  a  (jaail  rownofEfis,  where 
Xenopboo  wrote  bis  hUtory  of  praece, 

SCHBRIA»  a  naaie  of  Cbrcyniy  Fi'm. 

SCI ATHOS,  m  ii)and  m  the  M%iem  fea, 
north  of  Ettbcea,  Lhf.  3 1 9  45'  Hertdot, 
7»  T79*  ^a/1  /W.  9«  8. 

SCI  ON  By  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
Thermaic  gotf,  P/m.  4,  10. 

SCIRESSA,  a  BDonncain  af  Arcadia,  P/iir. 

4.  $• 
SCIRONIA  fiataf   v.  ScironVtM  fetra^ 

t    ndc*  between  MegSra  and  Corinth} 

mmrd  from  a  robber  SeiaoN»  who  in- 

feflcd  that  pface,  and  was  flain  by  The- 

te>Anf  301.     A  diiagreeable  ndrth-weft 

wind,  blowing  from  thence,  was  called 

at  Arhena  Scikon,  Stme*  Nat.  Q^  59 

17.  PJin.  a.  47.  ' 

SCODRA,  ScuTABi  or  Ifeodar,  a  town 
of  I!]yticuniy  the<refiiJcace  of  king  Cen- 
tiui,  Z,iv.  43,  ao. ;  44,  31.  inh.  Sco* 
naxivsESy  i^.  45,a<6. 

SCISSI89  a  town  of  Spaioy  Liv.  %iy 
60. 

3CORDISCr,  a  people  of  Msfia  or  Pan- 
nonia,  Uv,  41,  19. 

SCOTly  the  Scots,  who  give  name  to 
Scotbnd,  concerning  whofe  origin  au* 
tbora  are  not  agreed,  491.  Tbey  are 
mentioned  by  Claodian,  a»  a  diflerent 
'  nation  from  the  Pi^s,  De  tert'»  ConfuJatu 
Jiamriif  verf.  $4.  and  reprefented  by 
Jerome  as  cannibals,  who  fed  on  human 
iefli,  Contra  yovim.  lib,  a.  So  Chry- 
feftome,  m  Sirmon,  de  Penteeofim'—^j* 
ScoTlcvty  Oaudian.  deLaud*  SHI.  a, 
9  54.«^It  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
of  Scoia  if  uokno^Mrn  in  the  £rfe  lan- 
guage, li  an  onlettered  Highlander  be 
aikadof  whatcottotty  he  is,  he  repliet 
that  ha  is  an  Aihanick  or  Gael, 

SCOTUSS  A)  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near 
the  Strymon;  Inh.  Scotuffki,  Plin.  4» 
ia«i»Alib  a  town  of  Theiraly,  Xjv. 
»8»  5»*7.;  36*  14.  Scfhijdnts  ager, 
Liv.  33,  6. 

fCULTENNA,  Pawako,  a  rifer  of 
Gallia  Ofj^dana  runniof  into  tht  Po  at 
'^Padinum,  PJm,  3^  16.  i^rp.  42,  !»» 


SCYLACftUM  ▼.  Scflachm,  S<urxL« 
LACv»  a  town  of  the  BrutUi,  on  the 
Sinus  Scylaeiuit  178.  Siyloi^  iiUtrm^ 
Ovid.  Mat.  IJ9  701  • 

SCYLLMUMf  Sxi&LKo,  a  town  mk 
from,  of  the  BrtutU,  near  the  north  eoA 
of  the  Frttmm  Sicmlumj  where  is  a  dan* 
gerous  rock,  andantly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  refidence  of  the  &bulo«a  monfte^ 
ScTLiAy  i74.«MAlfoapiom.  of  Ar* 

SCYROSy  Sva  A,  an  iflahd  in  the  EgiM 

>  fea,'  to  the  eaft  from  the  middle  of  £v* 
boea,  where  AchiUet  was  educated, 
336.  hence  Snna  mtmbra^  the  limbs  Ji 
AchiUeSyCvi^.  Bp,  8,  1  j  1.  Styiafth* 
hts,  the  forces  of  Pyrrhut,  fHrg.  Mn^ 

*  a>477.  iSdrr/oiiirfythewoaMeofScyroty 
Stat.  Jicm.  3»  147. 

SCYTHlA  vel  Sarmatia^  the  name  givcft 
by  the  ancients  to  that  part  of  £on>pe 
and  Afia,  on  the  nonh>  with  which 
tb^y  were  unacquainted ;  fappofed  to  be 
higher  than  rhe  foeth,  flr^.  G*  i, 
a40.;  Ink.  ScvTHJe;  fmg.  Seyiki 
V.  -tfi )  CampeflreSf  living  in  phina;  gr 
by  pafturage,  Horat,  Od^  3,  %^^  9;  , 
Profttgi  vel  irrdntes,  wandering  withooC 
any  fixed  habitation^  i&*  1 1 3$»  9.  et  4^ 
14,  41.  Lucan.  3y'a67.  repreiimted  aa 
vwji  ja(t,  yttfxn,  a.  fr.  ■  •But  they  wei% 
not  all  of  the  fame  cfaara£ler,  Strat.  7, 
301.  Hence  Sejfthai  for  a  croel  or  in» 
h  -fpitableperfony  Lucaa.  10,45  5.«^ry- 
tJttciJidira  foli^  the  ftara  tound  the  north 
pole,  Martial,  €9  58,  ft.  ScytJ^i  pcH" 
tttSf  the  Buxtne  fea,  Luean,  a,  5.E0.  vdl 
Scftkka  vnd^y  ib.  420.  which  laft 
phra(e  is  alfo  put  for  the  Pahs  MMctitp 
ib.  5, 441*  ScytAieui  Ifier^  the  Danube, 
a,  50.  *Tatiaitf  91 414-  Lihertai  StytH^ 
cum  hmum,  7,435'  Srytiiii plaufiri f^^ 
tienspalus,  the  pains  Mseotis^  when  fro- 
aep,  a,  641,  ScytJikaara,  the  altar  of' 
Diana,  in  the  Chtrfonefus  Tauricaf  where 
(1  rangers  were  factificed  to  thatgoddefa» 

»^-  7»  777- SytA'ider^  -um^  Scythiaa' 

women,  Ovid,  Mtt,  1 5,  360*  'Plate*  ^ 
^'Datawia  ScytMJa  matre  natut^  Nep. 
1 4,  x.'^bcytha  is  fometimea  put  for  the 
Parthians,  whovi*ere  fprnng  f^om  the 
Scythians.^  So  Seftbic^  er^y  Sagitt^f, 
*c.  for  Parthiea,  Lecaa«  a,  553* {  8a 

353f*43»-J  9»»3'»**»7-  Hoiece 
include!,  under  the  namfe!  of  Scytfaiant , 
all  the  naiinna  Co  the  nonk«eaft  of' the 
Hadriatic,  i)</.  ft»  it,  1.  yam  Sepkgt 
U»o  mt£tanturartu€tJirteauifif  tkink 
«f  faboiittiqf  te^  A  vguftus ,  i^.  3,  8,  a 3. 

SCVTHp. 
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SCYTHOTAURT,  ^peophofCAerftrntfia 

I'^mncaf  PlSia^^f   ia*  who  iimneUted 

fti«oger«9  S»lin,  10. 
ScYTHor^LiSy  oltm Nyfa fiidty  of  De- 

capiUit^  In  Syria,  Pl'm.  5y  iS. 
SBfiASTE,   i.  c   Ai'CusTAy  a  nune 
.    giyen  to  feveral  cities  ia  honour  of  Au- 

§uftiu.    Scf  SstMui^t 
S  tBi.vMus  Y.  Sehetkotf  Sebeto^  a  rWer 
.    running  pall  NaplMt  153.  Lympha  Se- 

hethisf  'Idisf  CoU  lOy  1 34. 
fitBBlNUS  y.  &tuiari,  the  lake  of  Itso^ 
•    which  tranfmits  the  river  Oliius  into 

thePo,  P/ra.  3,  19. 
SEDONI^a  people  of  <j«ul  on  the  Rhone; 

Stdtmorum  Gvitts,  Si  ON  y  in  the  ValaUf 

Casf.  G.  3f  I. 
SEDUSlIf  a  peo^  of  Germany^  Otf, 

I,  51. 
SEGAL AUNJ»   the  people  of  Valenti- 

Bois,  IB  Daophioe.  Piin.  3,  4. 
S£DETANT»  apeoplc of  Spaini  Liv,  34, 

BO.  Sedttanui  agetf  ik.  38^  24.  Sede- 
.    toMM  cohort,  Sil.  3*  ^2. 
SEGET  ASTlCAy  a  town  of  Spaio^  Liv* 

SEGESTA,    a    town  of  Sicily.      See, 

SEGNJ,  a  people  of  {7a//fa  Belgica,  now 

iMKbtnjf  Caefi  G.  69  31. 
SEGOVIA  V.  5«fo^M9  StcoviA,  a  city 

of  Old  Caftile,  in  Spain,  483. 
SEGOBRIGA,  SftcoaBB*  the  capital  of 

Cdtiberia  j  Inh  &gotrigenJ<s,  Piin.  3,  3. 
SEGON  nUM,  Carkarvon,  in  North 

Walec;  Inh*  Stgontiad,  C«f.  G.  5, 21. 
SEGUSlANIy  a  people  of  Gaui,  in  Lio- 

nou,  O/.  G.  ly    xo.  Piin.  4,  18.— 

&gufianonnn  Forum,  Fbu as,   00  (he 

Loire. 
SEGUSlO,  SusA,  a  town  of  Piedmont, 

on  the  riter  Durias  or  Doria,  Piin.  3, 

17  f.  ai. 

SEGUSTERO,  Sxsteron,  a  town  of 
Provence,  on  the  Durance. 

SELASl  A  V.  Sel/pfiaj  a  town  of  Laconica, 
285.  Liv,  34,  28. 

SELEUCIA,  BACPAD.acityatthecon. 
fluencc  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrftea.— 
Another  about  five  miles  north  of  the 
znouth  of  the  Orontcs,  in  Syria,  which 
{save  the  name  of  SELE(JCIS  to  that 
patt  of  the  country,  594.  called  SeJittrta 
y^^rtf  Pitrkif  bccaufe  it  ftood  at  the  foot 
•fRiotatPi«rius,Cr.  ^/f.  5, 20.P/ni. 
tj  %%•  now  SuvEDiA  ;  Inh.  SeUttcmfes* 
^A1A>  the  roy J  refidence  of  the  Par- 
thiani,  Cw.  Fam*  8,  i4*<MAlfo  the 
of  ievi-rai  other  pUcta. 


SELEUCIS,  a  diftria  of  Sjna,  cM 
TsTEAPiiLic,  from  four dties;  WU 
by  Seleucos,  tek^med  the  Si/kr  Qaa\ 
Jinticckla,  luffied  from  his  father  j  &- 
Itttcla,  fnm  himfelf  j  Jlfamit  from  Us 
wife;  and  Ijudiceay  alter  his  motfaer, 
Strab,  16,  749. 

SELG  A,  a  tows  of  Pifidia,  Lia.  35, 13'. 
Inh.  Selgaifes* 

SELINUS,  •mitU,  a  city  of  Sicily,  not  6r 
ftom  LilyteuBi  j  lob.  &&iurii,  268. 
Near  Sellnus  were  THERMS  &&n- 
tue,  nowSciAccA,  t^.~^liba  town 
of  Cilicia,  Xiv.  33,  20.  where  Tr^ 
died ;  whence  it  waa  called  TrijiDo- 
pSIis,  Xi^bilitw^AXfo  the  name  of  two 
fmall  rivers  which  encontpafled  the  tem- 
|fle  of  Diana  near  Ephefna,  PIim*  5, 29. 
—Another  in  Cilicia,  Strab.  14,  669. 
^■^SeliMtiJuit  Ueus,  a  lake  at  the  noath 
of  the  river  Cay  iter,  Strah.  14,  642. 

SELLETi£,  a  people  of  Tluace  near 
mount  Hsimus,  Liv,  jSj  40. 

SELLI  vel  Sfliit,  a  peo|^e  of  Epire,  near 
Dodooa,  Str^.ff  328.  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  heoce  called  «w/«rci,  Lucao.  3^ 
180. 

SELYMBRIA*  Sbliteta,  a  city  of 
Thrace,  on  the  Propontis,  liv.  33, 39. 

5EMNON£$,  a  people  of  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  567. 

SEMURIUM,  a  plain  near  Rome,  Gu 
P/ttU  6,  6  )  MacrU,  Sat.  i,  lo. 

SENOGALLIA  ▼«  SenaGalika,  Seno- 
G  «G L TA,  a  towm  of  Umfaria,  136*  Xiv. 
27,  46.  near  the  river  Senna,  Lmuu* 
2,  407.'  StnifiMM  de  mmint  Sum^  Sil. 
84  455.  ReliSum  Galltrum  a  ptpuBs 
firvat  per  Stcula  maaunp  SiL  15,  555. 
Semen/is  p9piilut^  ib.  38«  Smfrglfiee/jg 
cohma,  Frontin.  de  colon. 

SENIA,  Segna,  a  town  of  Llburaia, 
P/m.  3,  2 if*  2$. 

SENdNES,  SeitiSiumf  a  people  of  Gaol, 
living  along  ihe  Seioe^  next  above  the 

s  Parifii,  Ctf/.  G.  B.  7,  1  x.  Sec,  a  colony 
of  whom  invaded  Italy,  took  and  burned 
Rome,  Lhf.  $,  35,  jfcc. 

S£NTiNUM,SBKTXNA,atownofUm- 
bria;  whence  Sentimax  mger,  Liv.  lo, 
27,  9c  30.  Inh.  SentmattSf  -mb. 

Sen  us.    See  Sctna, 

SEPIAS,  Cape  de  St.  GtoacBy  b  CBpe 
in  Magnefia  of  Theflaly,  321. 

SEPL  AS  I  A»  a  place  at  Capua,  where  oint- 
ments were  fdd,  Vk,Pif,  7  ft   ii«.; 

^gT'  »»  34* 
SEPPHORIS,  afterwards  DiK4r/ans,  a 
town  of  Galilee. 

StrTBK 
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^pt)m  A^vjk,  a  place  in  the  territory 
.  of  Reace>  a  part  of.  the  lakes,  or  the 

whole,  Gc.  Jbt,  4,  15. Sgptem 

FaATaEs,  Gebei-MouCa,  feven  inoun- 

-  taioa  in  Mauritania,  fo  named  from  their 
number  and  refemblance,  Strah.  17. } 
MeL  5,  I.— StPTEM  Makia,  the 
leten  mouihs  of  the  Po,  fo  called  by 
the  natives.     See  Padus. 

SEPT£MPSDA»  St.SBVJtKiNo,  atown 
of  Picenum. 

Sxp  TizoN  I  UM,a  particular  kind  of  buiJd- 
ing  at  Rome,  Sua^  Tit,  a.  more  than 
oncy  Marctll'm,  1 5,  7.;  Spartian,  Sever, 
19. 

SEP  VR  A,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Amanus,  in  Cilicia,  Cic,  Ftm,  15,  4. 

SEQUXNA,  the  Seine,  a  noble  rtver  of 
France,  Caf»U  i«  Siq^yANiy 

the  people  of  FroMche  commit  between 
the  Soaoe,  mount  Vofj^ue,  and  mount 

.  Jura,  Caf,  A  Cr.  I,  I,  8,  &  ^i. ;  4, 
JO* ;  7adt,  Am.  3,  45.  Sequina  gens^ 
0  I^can.  I,  425.  Sequamim  genui  vitium^ 
PI  in.  14,  I  •  Sejuatue^finguis  textneis 
mlumna,  fc.  Endromis,  a  chick  kind  of 
garment,  wrought  by  a  woman  of  the 
SequSni,  Martisl.  4,  19>  I. 

SfiRES,  fiog.  &r,  a  people  of  Afia,  on 
the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia,  now 
CATHATy  or  the  north  part  of  China, 
642.  flrg,  G,  2,  121.)  Piln,  6,  17  f. 
20*  J  Lucan,  1,  19.  termed  co/«rtf/i', 
from  their  dudcy  colour,  Ovid,  Amor, 
J,  14,  6.  SbkICA,  fc.  reghf  their 
country;  hence SxaicjK  v£Stes,  gar- 
JBMnts  woven  by  the  &r«,  i.  e.  fllk, 
concerning  the  manner  of  fabricating 
which  the  ancients  were  ignorant,  Ptin. 
21,  3.$  Jfidor.  19,  27.  Virgil  fpeaks 
of  this  Siret,  as  getting  their  materials 
for  making  clodi,  {vellera^  fleece&)) 
irom  the  leaves  of  trees,  like  cotton,  G, 
2,  III.     Serkt  fulvUli^  Horat.  Epod. 

8,  15.  PalRa  ferieay  Stat.  Silv.  3,4, 
89*  Struatutf  drefled  in  £1k,  ^0//. 
CaL  s«.— .^i/rtf  SerUat  I  e.  Scythian 
or  Parthian  arrows,  Herat.  Od^  x,  29, 

9,  Lucan  mendons  Stres  in  Ethiopia, 

10,  29. 

SERlPHUS,  Sbrpro,  one  of  the  Cy. 
dides,  337,  Inb.  Strip fm.  Tacitus 
calls  this  iiland  nothing  but  a  rock. 

.  Saxum  Seriplaiimf  Tacit.  Ann.  4,  21. 

SERRHEUM,  a  icrt  in  Thrace,  Uv. 
31,  16. 

^XRviLios  Laeut,  a  hke  near  Rome,  GrV. 

T  S.  Rofc.  32. 

31ESS1TES,  SsssiA,  a  river  of  the  Le- 

,  pontii,  mCiiaipijie  Oaol,  runiaiog  into 


theTo  below  Ctfal,  Prm.  3  •  16. 

SESTOS  V.  -w,  Zeis  IN  zc,  a  town  of 
Thrace,  on  the  Hellefpont,  oppofite  to 
Abydos,  349.  Liv.  32,  33.5  37,  9. 
Xerxes  pontibus  admsvit  Sifion  Abydo^ 
joined  chem  by  a  bridge,  Luean.  2,  674. 
the  native  place  of  Hero,  the  miftrefs  of 
Lcander;  whence  fte  is  called  Seftiasp 
'ddisf  Stat.  Theb.  6,  547.  Sefiiatum 
pelagus,  Aufon.  in  Mofell.  287. 

SETl  A,  SszeA,  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  in 
Latium,  Liv.  6,  30.  j  32,  26.  fituate 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  (Pendu/a^J 
above  the  Pontine  marAes  and  plains. 
Martial.  10,  74,  10.  et  13,  112.  loh. 
Sa T  IN  I,  i*.  8,  I .  Setinut  ager,  Cic 
RuU.  2,  15.  very  fertile  in  corn  and 
wine,  (Sftinitm,  fc.  vtmtmfj  Martial  6, 
86,  I.;  et  10, 74,  II.  which  Auguftua 
is  faid  to  have  prefaced  to  all  other 
wines,  Plia.  14,  6.  hence  Setia  is  faid 
to  be  Ipjlus  rnenju  fepSfia  Ly^i,  Sil.  8, 
378.  The  wine  of  Setia  is  alfo  cele. 
brated  by  Juvenal,  5,  34.  j  et  10,  27. 

SEVERUS,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabiacff 
Virg.  jE»,  7,  7IS» 

SEVINUS,     See^r^maf. 

SEVO  ftipns,  Fi«LL  or  Do/re,  a  range  of 
mountains  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
P//*.  4,  13.    1  * 

SEXTI^  AQUuE,  Aix,  a  city  of  Pro- 

.  vence,  fo  named  from  its  founder  Sex* 
titts,  and  from  the  number  of  its  cold 
and  hotfprings,  Liv*  Epit,  61. 5  VelU 
I,  i^ 

SIBARIS  v.  Sybils,  an  ancient  city  of 
Lucania,  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  170, 
Inh.  SiBARiTA,  iang.  -J/tf  v.  -/«,  re-*" 
roarkable  for  their  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy, ^inaiFiait,  3,  7,  24.  hence  ^^tf. 
ruidlibedi,  obfcene,  Martial.  1  a,  97,  2. 
the  fame  with  Sibarltii,  JfdiSf  Ovid. 
Trift.  2,  ^\f*'^S'd>aritanus  exercituif 
the  army  of  Sibaris,  Plin*  8,  42. 

SICAMBRI  V.  Sugambri,  a  watlike  peo- 
pie  of  Germany,  inhabiting  the  country 
^on  the  fouth  (ide  of  the  Lippe,  againft 
whom  Caefir  croOTed  the  Rhine,  Cdtf,  C. 
4,  18.  They  were  cobqueted  by  Au- 
guftus,  and  brought  over  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  Tacit.  Ann,  12,  39  j 
Suet,  Aug,  21.5  Horat.  Od,  4,  2,  36.: 
et  T4,  51. 

SICAMBRIA,     CVELDBILANR,     tfa^ 

country  of  the  Stcambri,  Xiaudian,  in 
Eutrvp,  I,  383. 
SICANI,  a  people  originally  from  Spam^ 
^ofdzed  on  part  of  Italy,  and,  being 
driteo  from  thence,  took  pftfleffion  of 
Sicily,  which  was  from  them  called*  91  • 

CANIA, 


«st 
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3iS.^  TimejfJkL  6,  i,  &  3.  tod  from 
thdr  Icwier  Sicolns,  SICILIA,  Dknyf. 
B.     Soaie  of  the  Ste0»i  feem  to  baVe 
•cnaiiicd  in  Italyy  yVg^JSu.  7,   795. 
Pliny  mendoni  them  among  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  L*adum»  39  $.  hence  king 
Launua  mentiMS  •  tradl   of  couAtrj 
coatijuous  CO  the    Tiber»    extending 
wei^arda  from  Lanrentnm  to  the  cer- 
ricoriea  of  the  ^icani.  Virg.  Mn.  tr» 
4i6*— >ViTgil  always  ihortena  the  firft 
^lUblCy  and  lengthens  the  left  in  Si- 
cioi,  Jin,  59 13-  fcc.     FluBut  Siesnip 
the  Sicilian  waves,  £r/.    io>  4.     So 
JTiTtf/.  JF/iJ.  17»  ja. ;  Profiert.  j,  1$, 
S9.   But  Sllittf  Italictis  hMgem  Siciady 
1 4 »  ft  58*    Al>  the  poets  make  StcMfiiut^ 
Virg.  i£n.  3.  692.;  0?id.  Met    15, 
S79. ;  Lucan.  3»  S9»  &  i77* ;  ^t  66. 
fICCA)  a  townof  Numtdia;  Inh.  Sic- 
ctKsts,  Sallufi.  jMg.  56.  J  i*/i».  5, 3. 
SICILIA,  SicitT,  the  largoft  ifland  in 
the  Medtterr^neany  256.  $  Inh.  Stcv- 
&l>  scufif  Cic>  Venr.  3>  8.  dicstes,  ib. 
4>  43  /«<*''»  Orat.  2,  54.  frmgi  eefi- 
^riif  Vert,  3^  27.  under  the  patronage 
•f  Ctcerof  Ait,  149  12.  made  Roaoan 
citifeos  by  Antony » i^,  their  rights  be- 
Ibiie  that,  yerr.  2»   13.     SkuRmontes^ 
Vlrg*  Ed*  2«  21*     Tyntani,  Htrat.  £p. 
*»  2)  58.     Slculadapaf  i  t,deRcata^ 
hom  the  Sicilian*  paying  paiticuiar  ar. 
cmtinn  to  cookery.  Id.  Od^  3»  i»  18. 
I         Sieelldes  muj'^,  Virg.  £cl.   4,   i. 
^-^—Sititta^frttum^  vnigo  &«/■«,  the 
Straittof  Meiiina,  Cic.  iV#r.  i>.  3,  to. 
Siculum  man  Pmno  furfweim  Jsngume^ 
the  fea  round  Sicily,  tinged  with  Car- 
tbagittinn  bloody  Horat.  Od»  ty  12^  2* 
by  the  Romana,  firft  under  Duiliat, 
p.  217>  and  then  under  Lutatius  Catulus» 
ih.    Vtrrii  SkiJienfis    fr^turaj    which 
Verres  bore  in  Sicily,  Verr.  2,  6.  Sc'i- 
kutjt  ediGmmf  the  edid  which  Verres 
published  as  Prsetorr  in  Sicily,  fVr.  1 , 
43.     Slyttfiura  mem  SktiUnJu^  Att.  r3, 
38.     Suiiunfo  ttinut  the  year  which  Ci- 
cero fpent  in  Sicily  at  Quaeftory  Brmt, 
Ml*     SidRttifii petnmiay  money  brought 
worn  Sicily  tu  bribe  the  judges  of  Verres, 
Vtrr,  I »  8.— «-  Ski&ffh  'Srty  to  fpeak  the 
Sicilian  language,  Ptaut.  Men.  ProL  ii. 
9IC6RIS  the  SxctK,  a  tiver  of  Caca« 
kaia  in  Spaio>  Pfin*  3^'  3.  \  Luatn*  4, 
14,  H  130. 
^ICYON,  Bastlico^  an  ancient  ciry 
•f  AchtM    Protri^f    near    the    river 
iUipoiy  abounding  in  olives;    hence 
obivxrtaAy    Ovid,  m  Jiin, 


tiy.i  Sm^^htk.  4,  50*  anl 
iaaot  an  oli«e»  P»g.  G.  2,  5197  the 
native  place  ot  AR&TUS,  the  erio* 
brated  general  of  the  Acliae«i  lagaci 
474.  where  the  general  nilembly  of 
that  confederacy  nled  Aeqocntly  to  be 
hoiden,  Ziv.  3 1,  K^.^Skymus  agcr^  &l 
33,  15.— Sf.jpeffB  cmlca^  a  partictfar 
kind  of  ihccs,  the  wearinf  of  wbicb 
was  thought  eftminate  in  men,  Gc, 
Orat.  I,  54.  vel  Sky^mi0f  fc.  tabn* 
tnenUtf  Lwcrtt,  4,  it  18.  Pliny  calk 
Sicyon,  Ofiiinarmm  mmmmm  mtuUmum 
fmtriaf  the  conntry  of  all  ezcdlot 
workmen  in  all  metaia,  becaufe  Dij^ot 
and  SrW/rr,  the  firftdiftingfilflMd  ilaliu« 
tie<i,  let  tied  there,  36,  4. 

SID  A,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  Ce.  Torn, 
3»  6.  \  Lhr*  37*  13.  \  Inh.  Siddt^,Uif. 
35,  48.  fing.  Sdiiif. 

SIDK  INi,  the  ijihabitants  of  the  covatry 
round  T^Siam  ^idmrnt,  in  the  nonli 
of  Campania,  00  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
Liris,  Linf.  7,  29. ;  8»  i. ;  229  $7.  ] 
Ck.  PhU,  2,  41.  extending  to  the  6^ 
Virg,  ySir.  7,  727-  SiSdns  mdtSf 
Sil.  8,  513.  Sidkinnt  ager,  Liv«  10} 
14.  J  26,9. 

SIDON9    Sxrnz,   or  ZmUt,    a  city  «l 
Phceoicia,  Mei,  ty  12. ;  lab.  Siooaii, 
Juftim.  18,  ^.  famous  Ibr  their  Isf^ 
nious  manu/a£lures  (even  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  JL  5.  2S9. ;  Sirai,  i,  4fOi 
particularly  of  glafs.  Pirn,  5,   19*  aai 
purple,  Lticati.  2, 2if .;  adj.  Sti»oiri«5, 
with  d0  fometiir.ea  long,  aa  Firg*  Ma, 
1,446,  &  613.$  9»  266.5   II,  74-i 
Ovid.  Met,  3,  120.}  Sil.  5,  474^$  6» 
85,  Se  343*  (fo  &/mm,  the  accuf*  of 
Sidon,  Urg.  Mn.  1,  619.  and  Sidkt^ 
abl.   Ovid.  Met.  4,  57a.)  but  oltcacr 
ihort,  Vtrg.    JE»»    1,   678.;   4i  75t 

Af«r   4,  543.  }  Pcmt.  I,  3,  77.5  Tri«. 
4,  2, 27.  J  Sil.  6,  109.     So  SiDSmw 
>»(/iJ,  i.  e.  Dido,  born  at  Sid^Mi*  ^^v^- 
Met,    14,  80.      Anna,    the  fitter  of 
Dido,  Sil.  8,  70.  or  Europe,  OwW  ^V* 
59  610,  &c  6i8.    or  ,the  country  of 
Sidon,  Met,  2t  S40.  but  we  alfo  fit' 
SidUwi  \  as,  Odlocat  Aatu  Jlratit  tntU 
Sidoxide  ii9:ffis,  on  couches  covered  ^ixh 
cloth  dipt  in  purple  dye,  exuaOed  froiA 
a  Sidoniao  flteH-fifli,  ii,  lo,  267.  (M 
the  Gteeka  Caid  either  liim,  ^v«(,  W 
Z4}0v»c  }•     But  Jb  in  S'JamiSp  SM0» 
and   Sdom9f  muft  alwayc  be  Aort  It 
an  hexameter  vcrfe  and  Itmg  in  SidsMt 
and  SidetMiif  when  followed  by  a  «wo 
beginning  widi  a  voweU    So  £8dM^ 

Sil. 
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Sil..  8,  194*  from  Sidikiif  ib.  200. 
and  SldH'ii^,  ib.  zi^.^'-^-~'I)u39r  S'ulC'  \ 
fdiit,  Hannibaly  Sil»  1^9  617.  et  13, 
144.  velAc^tfr,  ib.  514-.  * 
SIENA  ;furta,  Sienna,  a  city  ofEtru- 
riiy  136. ;  lnh,Striewfes  r.  Senimfii,  Ctc. 
Brut.  J  8    SeHie/tfiseohnia,  Tacit.  Hift. 

SIGA,  Ned-Roma,  atcwa  of  Maurl- 
/tanja,  the  refidence  of  King  Syphax, 
over  againft  Malaga  in  Spain;  Sigenfis 
partus,  the  harbour. 
SIGsUM,  Cape  Imkihisari,  a  town, 
port,  and  promontory  of  Troas,  587. 
£xty  ftadia  along  the  (hore  to  the  fouth 
of  the  prom<)ntory  Rhxteuin,  Strab, 
'3>    595..  hence  iSf?a /r?/#,    Virg. 
/En.  2,    3.J12*  litiura^  Ovid.  Faft.  4, 
279.  et  Stgeia, :ld.  Met*  13,  3. 
SIGNIA,  Secni,  a  town  of ,  the  Vol. 
fci  in  Lationi,  liv*  1,  5^-  j  2,  21.  | 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  ^/^  8,  380. 
Jnb»  Signim,  ib»   27,  10.  — *— Aifo'a 
mountain   above  Apamia  in  Pfairvgia, 
PZtff.  5,  19* 
SUA,  a  woody  mountain  of  the  Brotcii, 
near  Rbegium,  ^irg  Mn»   ix,  715.} 
C<},  Br*  22. 
SilXrvs,    vel   &/<rr,    ^xlabo,  a  river 
of  Lucania,    172.    running    through 
the  territory  of  Salernum,  iMcan,  2, 
425.  it»  waters  are  faid  to  be  of  a  petri- 
fying nature,  Plin»  2,  103. ;  SiU   2, 
^82. 
SILICIS  MONS,  MdifTSELici,  atown 

in  the  territory  of  Padua. 
SILIS,  a  river  of  Venetia  in  Italy,-  Piin,  3, 

18. 
SILPIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Lro,  28,  12. 
SILVANECTit  ▼.  -fi,  the  people  of 

Senlis,  in  the  lile  of  France, 
SILVIUM,  GoROoLioNE,  a  town  of 
Apulia;  Inh.  SiLViNT,  Pl'tn    3,   it. 
-.-Alfo  a  town  of  Iftria,  bow  Cadi 
Selva. 
SILORES,  the  people  of  South  Wales, 

in  Briiaio*  491,  &  496. 
SlMlLiC   lucusy   a  grove  near   Rome, 

Ltv*  39,  12. 
SiMBRUiNA  6TAGNA,  three  beautiful 
lalces  in  Latiuro,  formed  by  the  river 
Anio,  TaciU  Ana,  14,  iz.  CRlied  &m. 
brvv'mm,  Sil.  8,  371.  near  the  Sm- 
briatn  coileSf  whence  Claudius  brought 
water  to  Rome,  ib,  11,  13.  The  fa 
lakes  gave  name  to  SUBLAQUEUM, 
SvBjAco,  {t{.fubLacus,J  a  town  of 
the  iSqui,  PHh.  3,  i%f  near  which 
was  a  villa  of  Nen>*«,  Tatit  Ann^  14, 
22. 


SlMiETriUS  ▼.  SymailUiSj  Qiaret- 
TA^  a  ^liMr  of  Sicily,  to  the  fourh  of 
Ca(Sna,  259.  Rafidi'vadajia^a  Ema- 
tkit' S\l.  14,  231.'  '^m'tetMa  fitiniina,* 
V\T%,  iEn".  g,-  584.  -«vhence  Nym^ka 
SimittAiii  -1diSf  the  daughter  of  Simae- 
thus,^  OviA.  Met.  13-,  75o.»AUo  a 
-  town. near  tbii  river,  P/m.  3,  8. 

Simena,  a  town  of  Lycia,  near  mount 
Chimxra;  Plitt.  5,  27  f.  28. 

SIM6IS,  -entif,  m.  a  fmall  river  of  Tfoas, 
which  ifTues  from  moont  Ida,  and, 
mingling  with  the  Scamander  or  Xan« 
thus,  runs  into  the  fea  below  Troy, 
587. 5  PUn,  5,  30. 3  Plrg,  Mn,  i,  100, 
&  618. ;   «,  261. 

SINiS,  th/peophe,  as  it  Is  thought,  of 
Camboja,  and  Cochin-Chin  a,  eaft 
from  the  SiKtJS  Magnus,  or  the 
gulf  of  "Si  am;  stc6rding\o  Ptolemy, 
the  moft  remote '  people  of  the  eaft, 

7>  3-     ^  ' 

SXNDiE  inful^y  luppofed  to  be  the  NI- 

C  ABAR  iflands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

SlNpICA,    <r    Siidkus  partus,    Sdnd-. 
6iiK|  a  port-town  on  the  Euxine  (Sm/ 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Palat  Maoris  j  Inh. 
SiNDT,  Hend9t.'^y2,%» 

SINGARA,  SiNjAR,  a  city  in  the 
north  of  Mefop'otamia,  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  have  been  the  ancient  Shinar, 
mentioned,  Ctritjis,  11,  z.  but  ot-hers 
place  Shinar  hearer  Babylon. 

SINGULIS,  Xbnil,  a  river  of  Anda. 
lufia,  in  Spain,  which  falls  into  the 
Guadalquiver,  near  Grenada. 

SINCUS,  Porto  Ficuiro,  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  SrtgitUus^fius,  the 
gulf  of  Monte  Santo. 

SINOPE,  SiKAB,  the  chief  city  of 
Paphlag'')nia,  the  mofbilluflrious  of  the 
Pontic  cities,  591.  Liv.  38,  18.  the 
refidence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  Cc. 
Afamk  9.  Inh.  Shopenjis,  Liv.  42,  2 • 
Cfmctts  SwoptttSy  in  three  lullabies,  i.  e. 
Diogenes,  Ovid.  Pont,  i,  3,  66 

SINTICE,  a  diftria  of  Macedonia,  fouth 
of  the  Strymon,  327. 

SINUESSA,  anciently  SinO?s,  Llv, 
10,  ait  a  town  of  Latium,  fouth  of 
the  Liris,  on  the  confines  of  Campani:), 
148.  to  which  it  anciently  belonged, 
Plin.  3,  5.  Siftugffj/tks  ager,  fertile  ia 
wine,  called  Slnueffanum,  fc.  <vinum,  ib. 
Shuteffaw^  aquar,  hot  baths  near  Si- 
nued'a,  Liv,  22,  \%»\  PVm.  31,  i.  ^ 
Td.'ir.  Ann*  12,  66.5  H.ft,  i,  72. 
whence  Sinutffa  is  called  ttptm,  SH.  8,' 

5a9« 
SIOK,  one  of  the  four  hilli  on  whfrh 

3'  H  Jerufalem 
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Jeniialeai  vat  tniUtb  595*  haui  it  U 
often  ufed  in  Scripture  lor  the  JewUh 
chorclu 

$1PHNUS»  SirAKo^  a  (mail  idwni  in 
the  tgeui  Uuf  one  ef  the  CycUUts^ 
%%%•  fionnerly  called  Jlikfo/iVi  and  .tfiWjy 
Flis.  49  la.  Inh.  SrrHNUt  who»  to- 
gether with  the  Strtpkn^  jotneA  Greece 
aesinft  XcrxcSf  af  d  weiealcDoft  the  oq^ 
iflandcrt  who  lefufed  the  barbariais 
earth  and  water  in  tolbcn  of  fubjeftiod^ 
fi^raJk.S»46. 

SlfONTUM,  vel  Sifm^  •««<».  f.  & 
town  el  ApoUa»  i6o.  Xtv.  S,  a4.  $  }4» 

45-  9  39*  ^^*  >  ^*  '^'*  ^»  ^*  Siftmma 
Jkatsif  Cic.  Rull.  2, 17. 

SJP¥^Li/S9  a  mountain  of  LydU,  $99, 
or  Phrygia,  Lht,  36^  4)«  hence  5i- 
fj^lSa  msier,  Nii^t  who  was  fuppofed 
to  have  oeen  converted  into  a  ftone  on 
the  top  of  this  mountain^  ^fjr«  £f/w«  5^ 

.  I9  33*    ^«f|^(4a8« 

SlRBOi  Yd  Ar/affiiy  -Mif  SilAKir 
BAanoiLy  a  hdce  between  Egjp^  <">^ 
Paleftine^  P/m.  5^  i]« 
>  SIREN  OS^y  the  iflaodi  of  the  Sixeof» 
three  defert  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sima  Paftawtttf  in  the  foath  of  Cam- 
pania, 155. 

SIRlSf  a  town  and  riYer  of  LaeuiSa,  i^. 
<—>AIfo  the  name  ^«ca  to  the  Kile 
by  ^the  Ethiopians,  belne  it  ooited  into 
one  dream,  rRn,  5,  9^  lo* 

SIRMIO,  •Sirii,  f.  SxaMjoNt,  a  beao^ 
tifiil  peoinfttla  in  the  lake  Benicui, 
where  the  poet  Catullus  had  a  vlUa, 
which  he  extols,  Carm*  29* 

S]RMIUM»  the  capital  of  Paanooia,  at 
the  confluence  ot  the  Ssma  or  Save, 
and  the  Bacuntita,  now  Boescnt,  near 

'  nonnt  Almus,  Eutrt^m  9t  ii*  This 
diftri£l  between  the  Save  and  the  Da- 
nube is  ftill  called  Sibmia. 

SISAPO,  Almaoxn,  a  town  of  Be- 
tlca,  in  Spain,  GUc,  FhiU  1,  19*  noted 
lor  its  mines  of  wmMm  or  vermiUioo, 
P/wf.  3j,  7. 

SISCIA,  S1S8IC,  a  town  of  Pacnonia, 
at  tlie  jundion  of  the  Save  with  the 
C»hflu  or  Kulp. 

S1SIMITHRi£  Fetra,  a  fortrefs  of  Bsc- 
trilna^  where  Alexander  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  Roxine,  the  daughter  of 
Oxjartes,  fatd  to  be  15  ftadia  high,  80 
ibdia  in  circumference,  and  plain  at 
top,  fo  fertile  as  to  maintain  500  men, 
Str»b.  11,  517. 

SITHONIA,  the  country  between  the 
Toroncan  andSingitic  gulft,  327.  Ifc- 
wdou  7,  laaua^^AlTo  a  name  of  part 


of  Thtace^  or  Sitkok,  GSl.  u,  €,^ 
Inb.$iTifoifli|  Hvrat,  Od.  l^lSJ9• 
whence  Sitk^ma  mves,  Thradui  fooei, 
Virg.  Ed.  10,  66.  Jlpi  6iriMi, 
OvtcT.  Met.  13,  <p7t.  SoUndaSHS^^ 
niif  -lUtr,  the  (Era  wfakh  borders  oa 
Tkr«»,  Ovid,  Ep.  2,  6. 

SITONES,  the  p«>ple  of  Norway,  as  it 
B  thought,-  Titor.  G.  4$. 

S1TTACE»  a  town  of  Afiyrii,  1 5  ftadii 
on  this  fide  the  Tigitias  whence  tbedr- 
cumjacent  country  wm  caikd  Sitta- 
^nHE,  JPeaopktM?  j^iJt.   t. ;  Flm.  6, 

.  i'7- 
SMARAGDUS,  a  awottteio  of  EgT^m 

the  north  of  fffrenice,  on  tie  Atakha 
gulf,  where  emetaida  (JmarigJi)  «eit 
dug  out  of  mince,  btr4if,  16,  779* 
Various  placet  ^hOfte  emeraMt  vnt 
found  are  aaentiened  by  Pliny,  371 5. 
SMINTHA,  a  town  of  Trois;  sfhess 

Apollo  wai  called  SaAttkett,  367. 
SMYRNA,  SMYSifA,  a  ptioa>al  city 
of  Ionia,  5S7.  Inh.  SMTtKitif  «1» 
claimed  Homer  as  their  ceontrjOBBi 
whence  he  is  called  SmfrnMu  vroy 
Locan.  9,  9S4.  MtntumSurfrtA  ttd^ 
ple£Mt,  i.  e.  Virgil,  born  near  MiflM» 
the  rival  of  Homer.  SU.  %i  59  $« 
SOGDIANA,  Usbx£-Tasta»t,  i 
country  in  Farther  Afia,  betveeadc 
rivers  Oxos  and.Ivxaft«is  Iob.Sos- 
nxAffi,  P/m.  6^  i6« 
SOU,  V.  5Wff,  v.  PempeJeim,  atevoef 
Giliciai  590.     Mtl,  i,  13.1  liv*ilt 
ao.  f  37,  56.1  CU,  Ltg*  a>  16.— An- 
other SOLI,  ^«e,  V.  .^<  >a  Cyprus, 
592,  FUm.  5,  31  f.  35.  fo  named,  fc«- 
caufe  it  is  ftid  to  have  been  foaodd  by 
the  advice  of  Solon,  while  so  aileis 
that    ifland,    Fhnarch.  in  vit^  '>* 
Strabo   fays  it  Was  founded  bj  tvs 
Athenians,  Phaliros  and  AcSo)as>  I4i 
683.    Inh.  Soli  r. — ^Some  Atheoiav 
fettled  at  one  or  other  of  thefe  pbtj 
having,  in  the  conrfeof  time,  loft  ^ 
purity  of  iheir  language,  are  faid  to  ^ 
given  rife  to  the  term  SoloeciJmc«» 
V.  SciicifmuSf  for  any  impropriety  ot«- 
preflion,  or  violadbn  of  giammsr.   '" 
of  this  Strabo  fpeaks  doubtfoilyi  14> 
663.     So  Suidas,  i«  'Mct  Xt^M* 
SOLiaNIUM,  SoLTs,  s  ip^aofGff. 
many,  on  the  Keckar.  . 

SOLOEIS,  -re/ii,  v.  S<hms,  'UntU,ttSh 
luntvm,  Solan  TO,  a  town  of  &«j[y» 
between  Panormus  and  H\mtn,  ^' 
3,  8.  built  by  the  Pheniciaoi,  *!kty*i' 
6x  fr.  5  Inh.  Solintiwi,  Ck.  y^' 
3, 43,— -»AUb  a  promontory  of*^'?^ 
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tlie  estremky  of  AQu,  now  Cape  Ca  n« 
tinf  EMtTtkuta  ^  43* 

SOLdNA,  SoiB»  a  town  of  Ga^  Of- 
fmitma^  lo  Romagna^  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  riTer  Veens. 

SOiLONIITS  CtoH^ta^  ▼•  Sobmamt  «  plain 
Jiear  hmmwam^  in  Latiuns^  Grc«  Dnt. 
'»  36.  ;  «r  s,  31.  .^f.  s»  3i  ft  7* 

90L0THURUM»  Solotbuin,  tSie 
capital  of  a  canton  of  that  name  in 
Swititrland. 

SOLVA.  SoLrsLj>t  atownof  Korlcnm. 

SOLYMA9  T.  -ly  -Ofinny  JbrvsalkM) 
dM  capital  of  Jndca,  Jtfipi*  Am*  t, 
Bt.  eonunonFy  called  by  profane  writers 
,  Jiurofolywa^  which  name  Tacitus  lays 
waa  derived  from  the  Sttfm^  a  warlike. 
people  of  Pifidia  or  Lyaa,  Hi^,  5,  •• 
cdebrated  by  Homer,  Ilm  6,  184* » 
'Plm,  59  ft7*  afterwa^  called  Mily  a, 
Jtitrodot,  1,  173.  Zmf  Soljwutp  the 
Jewtih  lawf y  yuwnah  \  543.  So  5e« 
^^rana  pulw,  the  duil  of  Jeruialeffl, 
Ks/.  F/<s^.  i«  13. 

90RA,atownof  Latiam,  Tnh.tfoBANit 
'Sormmut  agtr^  Lw.  lo^  14.    • 

SopbEns^  a  di^iA  of  Atmma  Major ^ 
Lucan.  2}  593. 

SORACTEy  n.  e^  .»>  .ij,  m.  SainT- 
OacaTB,  a  mountain  of  the  Fatifd 
in  Etroria,  facred  to  Apollo,  P/m.  7^  i.j 
>^.  wSa.  i^  785.$  5iA  89  494.3 
Horat.  Od.  i>  9y  I*  Soraffhue lapitiina, 
the  Itooe-quanies  of  Sora^e^  Viirw* 

SOTIATES  et  SpTiATUM  o^ldum^ 
SoSy  a  people  of  Aquitaniaon  the  river 
Aturufy  Caf.  G.  3y  19. 

SPARTA  ▼.  LacedamoH,  th'e  capital  of 
LaconTca,  and  long  the  chief  city  of 
Greece,  aSj.  without  waits,  Nep.  17, 
•  6. )  £lw*  34,  38. ;  39,  37.  till  it  f<^l 
uojier  the  power  of  tyrants,  lb,  34, 38.*> 
The  wallt'were  pulled  down,  and  the 
inftitutions  of  Lycurgoa  abdilhed, 
wben  Spafta  became  fubjed  co*the 
Ach«ans,  •&•  38,  34.  The  place 
where  it  flood  ia  now  called  Pal«o- 
cnoKi,  !•  e*  vaX«ia  ;(^aff«,  ihe  old 
place.  The  modem  town  Misitka 
ia  about  foor  miles  from  the  rains  ^ 
ancient  Sparta )  Inh.  SpAaTiATJSvel 
SpartanL  Paeri  SpartiStSi  Cic.  Tufc, 
5,  a7«  AgeJUiiut  Spartiatet^  Id  Fam* 
5,  I  a.  Gtttt  S far  tana  i  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
ao8.  Vtrgo  Spartana^  Virg.  Mn*  t, 
316.  Spartina  Jifdpimai  Liv.  38.  17. 
I^efoees  Sparttt  catuB^  Virg.  O.  3,  405. 
i— Sparta  is  put  for  any  uHt  «  office^ 
Ck»  Jtu  If  M«  tt  49  6. 


9pBRCtixirs  vel  SpereKhtt   a  river  of 

Theflaly,  funning  into  the  Maliac  gulf, . 

320. 
SPHACTERIA»  an  idand  which  com- 

manded  the  port  of  Pytus  in  Mefleoiay 

183. 
SPINA,  PsiMARO,  a  town  on  the  north 

fide  of  the  fouthmoft  mouth  of  the  Pot 

hence  called  Ofthm  SpimtUMm,  Piin.  3, 

x6. 
SPOLETIUM,  Spolsto,  a  town  of 

Umbria,  1 36.  Iav.  %i,  9. ;  14,  xo. } 

4$»  43*1  ^i'^*  Spolbtani,  17,   zo. 

^^«/tfrt«tt^(;^«£vs,Cic.  Balb.  11.    ^- 

Uiina  ia^aa.  Martial.  1 3.  lao.  et  14* 

1x6. 
SporXobs,    iflands    Jeattergd    through, 

the  eaftern  part  of  the  Egeao  fea,  330 

te  341. 
STABIiS,  Caftela  mart  dt  Stasxa,  a 

town  of  Campania,  and  afterwarda  a 

villa  on  the  bay  of  PuteSli,  155.    SiU 

X4f  4^9* 
STABULUM,  ic.  ttf,  Boviov,  a  plaea 

near  the  pafs  from  Gaol  into  Spain 
•  through  the  Pyrenees. 
STAGIRA,  STAtfaos,,  a  town  of  Ma. 

ccdonis,  the  birth-place  of  Ariftode» 

3*7* 
6TATIELU,    SiatkUata  ▼.   -^fig,  n 

people  of  Liguria,  between  the  Apeq* 

nines  and  the  river  TcnSras,  Gc,  Fanu 

II,  II.;  Liv.  41,  8,  ai,  ft  ai.  thi^ 

town  was  AQUiE  Statie/U,  vel  itmUl^ 

lariMf  A  qui,  on  the  rlvfcr  Bormioia 

MOnferrat.  StatUl/as  ager,  Liv.  4s,  7, 

STELLATIS  ager  vd  cob^ms,  a  diftriA 
ia  Campania  of  wonderful  fertility^ 
149,  Ge.  Rull.  If  y,  Stellites  eampi, 
Liv.  9,  44.)  10,  3X.S  aa,  13.  whence 
Sttllatina  trihuty  ib.  6,  5. 

ST^NA  V.  StAifta,  i.  t.faiieu,  a  defile 
"   of  Chaonia  in  Epire,iJv.  32,  5. 

STXKT^ais  Ucust  a  lake  nearEnoaiA 
Thrace,  345.  Hfrodat^  7,  58. 

STOA  PtecVit  vel  PeeciUj  a  painted  gal- 
lery ac  Athens  where  Zeno  taught,  the 
HSunder  of  the  fe£t  of  philofophert 
named  Stoics  from  this  place,  291* 
StoTci  ahtlli,  books  written  by  the  Stoict* 
Herat,  Epod*  8,  15.  Stwica  dogmata  m 
Cymcii  tunica  dUiantia,  the  dodtrinefof 
the  Stoics  differing  from  thoie  of  the 
Cynics  only  10  drefs,  i.  e.  che  Stoica 
wore  a  tunic,  but  the  Cynics  did  not, 
yuvenal,  13,  laz.  Juvenal  calls  hy- 
pocritical Stoics,  or  thofe  who  falfely 
pretended  to  pofTefs  the  ftrid  morals  of 
the  Stoics,  by  way  of  reproach,  5r«j*«* 
flda*  2,  65. 

3  H  ft  STOBf» 
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STOBl^  a  town  of  Pctonia  in  M4cednnia» 
L'txf,  2Tif  '9->  40|Zi.  Jnh.S tohetfes. 

StocchAdzs,  Hiegr.s,fivermall  iOands 
on  the  coift  of  Marfeillea,  two  of  ihein 
Inconfiderablfy   Siralf»    4,    184.    fing. 

*  SicecTiatj  -ados,-f.  Lucan.  3y  516. 
STONl  Liguiei,  an   Alpine  nation  to 

thefoiuh  of  the  Euganel,  L/v.  Efit.  6z.' 
STRATONICIA,  Eski^Shir,  a  town 

of  Ca  Ji|  Li'v.    33,   30.     Stratonittnfit 

ager^  ib.  x8. 
STRATONIS /t/Mij,  t>ie  ancienr  name 

of  the  city  in  Jkd<a  which  H^rod  called 

XH^Jfitea^  in  honour  oT  Augui^us,  595. 
S»"RATOS,    a   city    of  vEtolia,    Iw. 

^6,  If.)  3^9  4-  >  43>3'i-  '^f  AcarnaoiJ, 

STRONGyLE  t.  -w,  Stuomboloof 
StrOngoli,  one  of  the  Lipari  IHandsyay^. 

SritorHADCSy  STaxrHALiy  two  fifiail 
iOands  fouth-ra(l  from  Zacinthus  in  the 
Ionian  fea,   332. 

STRVMO?^,  •  live,  the  ancient  bound- 
ary between  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
riirtning  into  the  Sinus  ^trymonicus,  the 
■  Gulf  of  CoNTrssA,  328. ;  Li-u,  44, 
4«" 9  4'5)  29. ;  hence  matres Strymonia, 
Thraclan  matron?,  Ovui.  if^Jhinf  6o2p 
CrueSt  cranes  which  freauent  the  river 
Strymon,  y}rg.  G,  i,  no. 

S^UBERA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  be- 
tween the  river  a  AxiuS  and  Ergon, 
'Uv»  31,  39,  . 

S*rURA',  Stura,  a  river  of  Cifalpine. 
Giiuly  runoing  through  the  tenicory  of 

*  the  Tuurini  mto  the  Po.  , 
STURIUMy    RifaAUDoVy   ont  of.  the 

Sttechades. 

STURNI,  OsTUNi,  a  town  of  Calabria  i 
Inh.  Sturnim, 

Stymphalds,  pIuTt  -Ay  •  oruiUf  a  moun- 
tain of  Arcadia,  and  a  lake  where  Hp*-* 
cul^  fleW  the  birds  of  prey  called  Mix  « 
StymphaiUeSf  %t^,  Plin.  11,  37.  vel 
Stymphalicat  Plaur.  Perf.  i»  i,  4.  ^r- 
cadka  %>o/ucres  Stymplala  colenta^  Lu- 
cret.  5,  31.  S/ympia/iamonftra^C^' 
tull.  66,  113.     Stpnpkalia  terray  L^* 

33>  »4. 
STVXf  StygUy   a  fountain  of  Arcadia 

'  which  emitted   a  deadly  water,   28 5. 

.  hence  put  for  one  of  the  mf^rnal  rivets, 
jitraStyxt  Virg^.  G.  1,  241.-  Siygia 
f>aius^  /En.  6,  J69.  Atnnei  Stjgii, 
for  Amnii  Styg'ws,  Ovid.  Met.'  14,  591. 
Sty^ius  rexf  the  infernal  \tingf  Pluto, 
C'jlum.L  10,  64. ;  yirg'  yE«.  6,  2st. 
the  (amc  with  Sygius  JupUety  Pluto, 
Virg  A^n.  4,  6^8.  StygiayuttOy  Pro- 
Ui^\(iQtStat,7hcii,  4, 5zS.  StygiusCaoisf 


Senec.  Here.  fur.  9.  tel  Jnittrx  li  t» 
Cerberosy^i/  «,  55.  Ntx  Stypa^OjU. 
Met.  3»  695.  ol^^iana or, envenomed,!^. 
76.  StygL^teHfirst,  Virg.  G.  3,  jji, 
-Styg'a  rumaa  regni,  the  deltiei  of  tfee 
inf;rnil  regions,  Lmcok.  7,  169.  ^tj- 
^wmfotum,  the  inferhal  c^'urt  of  judi- 
cature, where  Minos,  ^acat,  afld 
Rbadamanthus   fat   as  judges,  Ovti. 

Tri/?.  At  10,  88. 

SUANA,  Soana,  a  town  In  tbefeadi* 
eaft  of  Tufcany. 

Sl7  A  RDONES,  a  people  of  Germany  on 
the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  Taat,  G.  40. 

SUASA,  Sasa,  a  town  of  Uoifau; 
Inh.  Sua/inu 

SUBl,  BicLES,  a  rmslIriverofCataloou. 

SUBLAQUEUM,  Svbjaco,  fee  ^ii* 
%rutnM  Stagna. 

SUBLICIUS  POMS,  the firft  bridge b«1t 
over  the  Tlber^f  Rome  of  wood,  (^ 
UcJty  fhikes  or  planks,)  whence  iu 
name,  liv,  1, 13.  ^  Plm.  36,  ijf.a/tff- 
wards  bdilt  of  niarble. 

SUBMONTORIUM,  Adgsbuic,  a 
town  of  VindUicia.   . 

SUBOTA',  an  iflarvd  to  the eaA of  jDOttt 
Atfi-'S^  Zw.  44f  28.  ■  • 

SUBUR,  &UBU,  a  river  of  Maanaiii. 
-^Alfo  a  town  in  S^ain,^  nowSicis; 
a  village  J^etweetf  Barcelona  and  Tv- 
raco,  M^L  s,  6. 

SUBURRA,  the  nam«  of  Ti  ftrtrt  la 
Rome;  whence 00c  of  theqoaitQio^ 
the  ciry  was  called  Rfgis  Sub^rrsat, 
Wrr.  L  k.  4,  &.  PUn.  8,3.  Jiv.j* 
13.  Juienal.  ic,  x<6.  $ulurrer>a cafi, 
Hdra\  Epod.  5,  58. 

3yCRO,-X4JCAB-,  a  tire'r  of  Spam,  nsa- 
.  nlnginto  the  Mediterranean,  bslov  Va- 
lencia, at  a  town  of  the  fame  vzmt, !»« 

Cu L L  I KA,   2«fv.'  2?,  24.    Sil,  3,  IP' 

,  4ience  Sucrotltnju  fimuiy  the  bay  of  Va. 
lencia, 

SUDERTUfcf,  a  townof  Etruriaj  whesct 
Sudertanum  fcrinHy  Liv>  26,  23. 

SUESSA  Aarunc^y  SczzA,a  town  of 

the  Aumnci,  in  Campania,  almoA  zm^ 

'  way   between  Tcaaum  and  MifltaitSi 

iiv.  y,  1 5. ;  9,  48.  J  27,  9-  5  ^^»  '^ 

Itih.  ^ejjani  \  Ager  Surjfuais,  l,Sstf' 

Jjnutn,  Cato,  R.  R.  22. 

SUESSA  Pomtia,  the  capital 'of  ik 
Volfcj ,  Strab,  5,231.  Liv.  1 1  5  V  i  *» 
%S'}  called  Pometia  to  diftioguiih  it 
f?om  the  former ;  and  fometimes  £0- 
ply  Suen*a,  as  being  the  chief  town  w 
the  name  j  or  only  Pometia,  t.  Ptw*'  . 
til,  nrg.  JEh,  6,  775.  Cic.  PJul$i4'i 
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^UESSI&NES,  a  people  of  OalVui  Bd- 
pea  \    Su^hum    amtat  v.  AuguJU^ 
S01SSON9  C^f»   G.  3»  4,  Ht   12. 1  7,  , 
75,  &c.  called  alfo  Sitfjunei  \  My  L«ngtJ» 
fue  ieves  SwpSnet  in  arms^  X.ucaa.  i , 
423. 
^UESSITANI,  a  hnnch  of  th9  CofetanU 
in  fitther  Spain,  Uv.  259  34. ;  2S,  34. 
Suejitanui  ager^  ib. 
SU£SSt>LA,  CafteldiSBSioiA,atown 
of  Canapaniat  between  mount  TifSia 
9mi  the  river  ClaniuSy.  Lw,  7,  37. ;  23, 
14.  Sec.  Inh.  Sueffitldni,  ib.  8, 14* 
SUEST  ASIUM,  a  town  of  the  Suifitam, 

in  Spain. 
SUETRI,  the  people  of  Sknsz,  in  Pro- 
vence, bordering  on  the  Alps. 
SUEVIy  a  powerful  people  of  Germanf , 
'     between  the  Elbe  and* the  Viflula,  566. 
I  ^  tenatdfavi  by  Lucan,  on  account  of 
the  yellow  colour  of  their  hair,  a,  51* 
their  councry,  Suxvi  a,  Tacit.  G.  43. } 
hence  Sutvuit  the  Oder-j  and  Suivtcum 
mart^  the  Baltic. 
SUFETALA,  an  inland  town  of  ^^rira 
Fropria^  on  the  right  fide  of  the  river. 
'Bagrada. 
SUICIDES,    a    people  of  Scandinavia; 

thougbt'ro  be  die  SwKDsa,'  568. 
SUtOl  V.    Sulchif    Palma  di  Solo,   » 
town  and  port  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Sar- 
dinia,  IaV'   22,    1.      Inh.   Suicittttfi ; 
whence,  Sulcitaaum  Prom,   now  Punta 
diUl'Wia, 
SULGA.v.  ^ulgat^  .Soacuz,  a  fmali  ri- 
ver of  Provence,  which*  falla  into  the 
*Rhone,  Strab,  4^  191. 
SULMO,  -oflif,  m.  So^mona,  a  town  of 
..    the  Peligni,  in  Umbria,'ihc  binh-place 
of  Ovid,  138.  Iav.  &6,  11.  Ovu/.  Trift, 
4,  10,  5.    faid  Co  be  named  fiom  SolJ^  - 
muv,    the  companion  of  iCneaa,    its 
^founder,  Id.  F<^«.  4»  3^*  P^'m.  %$"  §' 
called  h^unfiis^  from  ita 'abundance  of 
water,  7df.  jimor,  ^,  15^11*  and  r«//i/itr, 
from  id  elevated  fituation,  isil.  f,  512.. 
Inh.  SuJmonenfis,  CxC  Civ.  B.   I,    18. 
Mulier  SuimtKenJisf.  any  plain.  Italian 
woman,  yuvenal,  6,  186. 
SoMMAB  Alpes,  the  higheft  part  of  the 
Alpt,  Great  St,  Bernard,  between  Va- 
lefia  to  the  north,  and  the  duchy  of 
Aoufti,  in  Savoy,  to  the  fontb;  r>r  St. 
CoJardf  between  Switzerland  and  tlie 
duchy  of  Milan. 
$UN1UM,  a  prom,  of  Attica,  300. 
SuFEftOM  M AS k,- the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf 
ot  Venicr,  called. the  HighiI  Ska, 
Cic.  Att.  9,  3.  d(  ult.  Liv,  5,  35.  Lv- 
(ait.  2,  399,  yirg.  JEa,   8>  149*  be. 


caufe  it  wat  farther  north,  and  there* 
fore  thought 'more  elevated;  as  trees 
produced  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  were  caUn^  5ir^;rfftf/«r,  and  thofe 
on  the  fouth,  infernates\  thus,  Rsma 
infer nas  abks  fuhernati  frajtrtur^  Plin. 
16,  39.  Thole  on  the  fouth  were  n;ore 
dry,  and  therefore  more  durable  than 
thoie  on  the  north,  Vttrwv.  lib  2, 
c.  »//. 
^URA,  Saur,  or  Sour,  a  river  of  (^tf/- 
lia  Belgieay  which  runs  into  the  Mofelle. 
——Alfo  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  £u. 
phrates,  (MH  called  by  the  fame  ivime. 
SURIUNf ,  a  town  in  the  (buth  oi  Col- 

chis,  towards  Iberia. 
SURRENTUM,   SvRRtNTo,    a  town 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
155.  Fnh.  5«rmtrfin',  Liy.  22,  61.  SuT'm 
renritii  eollts,  adjacent  hills,  fruitful  in 
wine,  Ovid.  Met.  15,    710.    Martial* 
13,  no.     Surrentinum  fr'jtn.  the  prom • 
of  ^inerva,  the  moftfoutbem  t>6int  of 
Campania ;  only  three  miles  from  the 
ifland  Caprcae,  Taat.  Arm.  4,  67. 
SUSA,  -orum^  Sustkr   or  Tufter,  the 
capital  of  Sufiana,  v.  -e  \  vel  Suji^^  -Xdis^ 
a  part  of  Per 6a,  called  alfo  Mtmnmia 
from  its  fi>ilAder,  Herodot.  51,  54.  the 
'principal  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
fia,  Plin,  6,  27.    Inh*  Sujiar.iy  ib.  put 
aUb  ibr  the  capital  of  Parthia  or  Media, 
hucan.  2,  49.  and  termed  ftrjlda^  be« 
caufe  the  Parthians  had  cut  otf  Crafius 
by  over-reaching  him;  8,  425a— —S«. 
*udti  Pyla,  a  narrow  pafs  firom  Sufiana 
.  to  Perfia,  Curt.  5,  ;.  Sujjddes,  Diodor. 
17,  68.  vel  Peritdet  Pyla^  Arrian.  3, 
18. 
SUTHUL,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where 
'   the  royal  tieafures  were  kept,  SaJJuft, 

ytg-  37- 
SUTRIUM,  SuTRT,  a  town  of  Etniria, 

about    twenty-four    miles    north-wc(l 
•    from  Rome,  Lrv.  6,  3, ;  9,  32.  a  Ro- 
man colony,  yell,  i,  14.  Inh  Sutri- 
•.    711;  Stttrinas  ager,  Liv.  26,  34.  Sutria 
•'    tefla^  Sil.  8,  4tf^.'  Ire  Sutrium,  to  do  a 
thing  with  difpatch.  Plant,  CaJ.    3,  i, 
10.  alluding,  as  it  is  thought,  to  the 
celeriry  wi rhr  which' Camillus  recovered 
that  tovrn  from  the  enemy,  Liv.  6,  3. 
But  Feilus  a,ccounts'  for  tois  phrafedif- 
ferently. 

SYBARIS      See  SHaris. 

Sybuta,  a  pore  of  Epire,  oppofite  t« 
foxne  fmall  iOands  of  the  tame  name, 
331.  C/f.  j4tt,  5,9. 

9VCUR10M,  a  town  of  Theflaly,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  OfTa,  Liv,  42,  54. 

3H3  syftNE. 
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SYSNEy  AnuvAWy  adtyiothttfllgher 

£gypt»  oatheNiU)  netr  tbe- cooiiaet 

of  EthiofOa,  668. 
SYLEUM  V.  SyiSmih  a  tamn  of  Pam- 

phylit*  L'w.  389  44. 
SYM/ETHUS.     StnSm^Amt. 
Stmb5lum,    the    place   where  mount 

HeiBiu  and  Pangaeaa  joio>  near  Phi* 

SYMPLXcXoas,  fing.  Symptegat^  two 
finall  iflandstn  the  fiuxine^,  near  the 
joouth  of  the  ThraciAn  BofpSinitl 
which  were  fuppofed  to  dadi  aga'*nft 
each  other»  and  to  cnifli  ihips  hy  their 
colli  fion^  Imcmh*  2».7i8.    Seme.  Mai. 

'  14*- 
fiYNNAOA,  -onmt  rt\  SymiMs,  .^ddis^ji 

toma  pf  Pkrjgia  AUgftm,  Uv.  jS*  1^.9 

45>    34.  cetehrated    for   its    marble, 

(MMrmmr  SynnM^umf  ▼•  fiwJ  Pktygui 

Symta$  mittii,)   Manial.   9,    77,    8. 

Sat.  Silv.    J,  5,  36.     Lafif  ^m- 

iinwy  PUn.  3$»  i-  which  was  varKfaied 

with  purple  fpoCB,  ih,  et  StM,  Silv.  tp 

$f.  41 .  See  Cjane^t  Jiif, 

SYPHi£UM,  a  n>«a  of  4he  Bntdi, 
Ijv,  30,  19. 

SYROS  ▼  ^r0  ▼.  SytiMy  one  of  Um 
CvM$Sf  betwam  Ddoaand  Paroa. 

SYRACUSiE»  -anna;  SyaACVsa  or 
Sykaousa^  the  ancient  capital  of 
SicUy^a59.  lah  SYaacvsAViy  Liv. 
%6f^%n  vol  SYaACUtii,  Gt.Dhf.  U 
90.  fing.  Sjfrdemfum,  Cic.  Varr.  $»  3a. 
Syracufaittt '  mafir,  Fio.  1>  «8.  vcl 
SyramJLri  Tnfc.  $»35.  Syi^fithdite 
^mtJu^  to  write  palloral  poetry>  in  i|m- 
taoon  of  Thaocrliosy  the  ^yracofanj 
Vuj.  Ed.  6,  I.  S^iftu  Syrae^i  f^9^ 
iuia  Mkmm  CMmtmif  make  Helicqa  to 
refound  wi:h  paftoral  poems,  SU,  14, 39. 
Sjracajhu  fotta^  Empedockt,  Ovid,  in 
jMn,  540.  Sygffit  €rtt  die  art  of 
Archimedes,  OvW.  Ftfi.  ^9  277. 

SYRIA,  a  celebrated  coantry  of  Afia, 
esteodiog  along  the  ead  and  of  the 
Afedittrraoean  fea,  593.  Inh.  Syri, 
▼el  Syriiy  often  confounded  with  Ajyrm  \ 
as  tome  of  the  ancients  induded 
AiTyriain  Syria,  MtL,  i,  11.  PZfir.  5, 
II.  thua  J^r'wm  nardum^  for  Syrium, 
Horat*  Od.  z,  11^  16.  as  Sy^iitm  malo" 
bathrum,  a  precious  odorirerous  oint- 
ment, either  produced  in  Syria,  or  con- 
veyed from  India  to  Rome,  tbsaogh 
Syria,  i6.  7,  5.  FHu.  ii,  z6.  So 
y(l/yrium  liitusy  ^or  Synttm^  ib.  3,  4,  32. 
AJfyrhii  for  SyriuSf  ib.  Art.  P.  fi8. 
Syri  vetslet^  Syrian  flavea  eapofed  to 
laie,  Gc.  Orau  »,  66«  hence  Syavs 


Is  often  tho  iisir  ofn  Aave  ioTIaalai 

and  Teteoee,     Sfwi  /aginarii,   Synaa 

chairman, /Alardia/.  9,  3*     ^a«a«, 

'Horat.  Od.  I,  31,  i««     AUm^ntcM^ 

Got  5,  .10,  19.  ad  Synem^  V\m*  ij, 

J4  f.  15.  Syriacai  Praetor,  Cic.  (^  Fr. 

i,».  fyriaaimav  AeUaas,  Flor.  a>9»— 

^frppkmmXi  -fdii  ic-  aagawrfaraw,  a 

perfumer  from  Bkmukiay    la   ^rrM| 

w^heoca  the  beftperlmnes  were  bfCMgfat, 

yuviusL  8,  1 59.iM.j^rur  ^waii,  V  c« 

theEaphrices  and  its  bntnclies,  a^.  t, 

166. 

SYRTES,   *4mBt  rf.  ,cwro  bays  of  tbc 

r    Mediterranean,  on  the  ooafbof  Afiaca; 

•SVRTiSwMr^,'  the  girff  of  Si7aA; 

and  SYRTiS  anw,   Gabesi  whicb 

Irom  their  roekaand  qnackCtfids,  aad 

a  lemarltaUe'inaqaalltf  in  tlia  aottoo 

of  I  tho  waters,  ware  ^aagenms -1001- 

rioers  j  ■■  aimrd  fam  Zcfw»  Avis,' be- 

c«o£t  the  waves  in  a  ftorm  d^«w  sfang 

.with  dwn  ilhne:aad  iaod,  aad  iur 

ftones,  Sallu/t.Jmg.  yt.^  Pim,'%,44 

!.«£««.  9,  303.  called  b/ Virfii  6!tf2# 

SyratSi£oKjt/riae,  ^fin.  5,  51,^191* 

Jnit/fita  ^«r,   4,    41.    and  fiaiply 

£yrn»,)6,  60.  rf7,  jox.  by'  ilaiaB, 

Ssrhtra  Syrtti,  Od.  »,  6^  3.  <rtli£r, 

Od.  a,  so,  15.  ixtrvitm$^  Noeih  ^H* 

9,   31*       DvaSASYKTIS,   LlKM^h 

686.  li^  jimh^aa  S^rtidM>^v^f-^  ^ 
nncertain  depth,  that  it-wsia  doabtM 
whether  it  was  land  or  iea$  wheocsa 
larpentin  thofe  phwes  ia  called  Caas- 
aYoaos,  lex  ysK*«»  urraf  et^^ 
aftut  u  t.  •  ^afmum  firftatit  getBSt) 
Lucso.  o,  710,  Sc  861  •  Vrndefg  Sytta^ 
h^M  of  Afehas,  5,  485.    whisb  ft** 
quently  ftiSmA  |  whence  F^g*  ^^ 
9,  43s.-*— -Any  dangerous  parti  of 
the  fea  with  whirlpoola  and  Man 
•  wete  tailed  SvaTES,   yhrg.  ifCr*  'i 
III,  ie  146.  rr  10,  678.'— AtfbsDy 
faady  defarts,  as  thofe  of  Lybb,  I^mt, 
OA  X,  ai,  5. J  Lm£M.  9,  55$*  SP*;**' 
Scrv.    m  ASw,   1O9    67S. '  '  ■»MaH 
.  Sxa-ricoas,  the  fta  atoandtbeSyrtefr 
£«iiac.  i/r'oir.  Bm.  c  ia.  SVRTlCA 
REGIO,   the  oountrv    batwcsa  the 
Syrtes,   PUm.  5,   4.  fi«n  the  frvage 
manners  of  ira  laBabitaots,  (Sy^k^ 
gfUs^  SanecEp.  90.)  icuned  b^ 
*    pHa  4fr*is,  Owid.  Met.  8»  lao   ^^ 
harharst  Lncaa.  to,  477. — — ^/'<''* 
Aumow,  the  ftndy  ddbts  roaad  d>e 
tenpAe  of  lapitar  Amaoot  Xacsf.  KV 
3I — ...Cicero  calls  a  prodigal  (f^^ 
thnft     Sfrtit    fatrimmi.     Or.    )i 

TABiEi 
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TAHJB,    a  towa  of  Pifidia,  Liv.  38, 

TTabcrma  NotjS)  «  place  in  HoiM^ 

where  new  ihopt  weie  built,  Xfv.  3^ 

^^.•-^Tabernjs  Hmsnam/b»  JKidi- 

Zabcrn^  a  fmaU  towa  of  Germany  in 

the  lower  Palatinate,  at  the  confluence 

of  the  rivuUt  Felhack  with  the  Rhine* 

■     ^aherna  Trihoctonm  t.  Trt$  Ta» 

bern^^  Elfafs-^^bcrii,  or  Sairernei    a 

town  in  the  weft  of  Lower  Alface. 

Taberm^  JUpuf,   Bero-caftle  od  the 

Mofellc. 

TABOR,  Thaboi ,  v.  Itaiyrmi  woiu, 

.«  mouatam  of  Galilee  id  Ji)diea« 

«  TABRACA,  near  the  tfland  Tabaaca, 

a  town  of  Numidia,  oa  the  liter  Taf- 

ca,  .near  its  mouth  i  a  Roman  colony^ 

pha*  5,  3.  Mil,  I,  7.     Near  it  were 

extenfi?e  foreftsy  abpiiodlng  with  axui* 

k^ya,  Juvenal,  10,  194. 

TABUDA,  the  Scheldt,  lb  called  to^ 

wards  iti  mouth,  Pi»l. 
TABURNUSi  TABuaOy  a  mountain  of 
Campania,  00  the  confines  of  Samniumt 
planted  with  olitaii,   Jlrg*  Cm  a,  3S. 
^if.  It,  715* 
TACAPE,  a  town  of  Africa,  00  the 

TACATUA  V.  Tscattitf  a  maritint 
town  of  Numidia. 

TACINA  V.  TarjfiMtSp  TACiMA,ariver 
of  the  Bruttii,  NUnf  into  the  Simtt 
Sfuiiiateus, 

Taoee  v.  SerehttSf  SacuRA,  a  river 
near  New  Canhage  io  Spain. 

"TiCNXRUS  y.pram.  T^nSnim,  Cape 
Matavah,  (^om  fMrm^Wf  fhiUf)  a 
promontorj  of  Laconica,  the  moft 
fouthern  point  of  Europe,  284.  where 
was  a  lemple  of  Neptune,  l^p*  Faufan. 
4,  and  near  it  a  cave,  T^uMria  fkueti^ 
fuppofed  to  be  an  entrance  Co  the  in* 
feroal  regions,  ^Trf .  G*  4,  467. 

TAGASTE,  TAjjtLT,  atownof  Ki^ 
midia,  the  birth-place  of  St.  Auguf« 
tin ;  a  wiumdfUtm^  iherefote  called  Op^ 
fUmm  Tsge/inje  ribtrum.  PllA.  5,  4. 
Tag  US,  Taio,  a  river  of  Por^ufal, 
wUch  runs  into  the  Atlantic  below 
Liibon,  where  it  forms  a  irith  Icveral 
miles  broad,  484.  anciently  famoua  for 
fold  and  gems  fi>uad  in  its  channel, 
Mel,%f  I  ;  i'/iiv.4,i».j  33,4.sI>«m/. 
Met.  2,251.}  j^nr,  1,  15,  34.  i  SU» 
4,  2^4.  hence  ca)lc4  jhnUt  tfnaj^rjTy 
.CatuU.  27,  19* 


TAAIARAt*  -a»9  TAMBatOK,  aHver 

!n  Cornwall. 
TAMARIS,  Tambrk,  a  rhrerof  GaU 

licla  in  Sptttt,  to  the  iooth  of  tfae/rav. 
Cakkim. 

TAMASSUS  n  rjMJbt,  9  trnm.  of 
Cyprus,  abouniinf  in  copper,  (^tt  Cy- 
frium^)  ;Stfab.  14.  citr.  Tmmj/^iim 
tff  cr,  Ovid.  Met.  10,  644. 

TAMISIS  T.  •«,  dtt  river  Thamsi^ 
Cr/.  G.  5,  It. 

TANAGER  v.  Vn^gntt^  Kbcbo,'  • 
river  of  Locania^  tyt.  In  ftunmer  al- 
.moft  dry,  Firg.  G*  3,  151. 

TaNAGRA,  a  toum  of  Bcsoda,  306. 
T'^nagr^a  mtntrix,  Ctc*  Dom.  43. 
Tatuigrki  gaiSf  game  cocks,  much  ufed 
at  this  place,  yitrr,  R,  JR.  3,  9,  6« 
galiuiMf  Col.  8,  a,  4,  Ifc  13* 

TANAIS,  Don,  a  river  of  Scythia, 
the  common  boundary  bctwean  larope 
and  Afia,  1 32.  A/S^t  et  Emt^  ttrm^ 
Mrr,  Lucan.  p  B74.  c  tiled  Jifcm-tf 
becauie  the  nations  who  lived  near  it 
were  prone  m  war,  Hotmu  j04,  3,  29^ 
a8.  StjftkieMt  MUttit  iht  4,  36.  €3ctr§m 
mutf  lemoce,  •&•  10,  t.  HimaRt^  Virg. 
G*  4»  517.— AUb  a  town  at  the 
month  of  it,  where  Aaom  now  Hands. 

TANAS  vel  r«M,  a  rifer  of  Numidia, 
Sallt^,  Jug,  90. 

TANATiS  V.  Tmutut  Tbanbt,  an 
Uhmd  on  the  coaft  of  Kent. 

TANSTUM,  Tan  a  DO,  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Modtna  in  Italy. 

TAN  FAN  A  luauf  a  fibred  grove  and 
temple  in  ilie  country  of  the  Marfi, 
between  the  rivers  Emi  and  lippe  io 
Germany,  Tacit,  Aim.  i,  ai. 

TANIS,  Ta  ON  A,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on 
the  feeond  bnmch  of  the  Nile,  reckoning 
from  the  eafti  hcnoe  called  Cfiimm 
Tamtkimi  andthatpart  of  the  country 
Nmu  Tomtit* 

TAPHRiG  V.  TsfMrotf  Pbbbcot  or 
PiBCOF,  a  town  in  the  ifthmua  of  tlie 
Cbafimi/Ms  Tamisa^  or  Crim-Tartary, 
by  which  name  the  ifthmos  itielf  is 
likewlfe  called,  Mi,  a,  i.  ^  F/h,  4, 
12  f.  26. 

TAPHROS  vel   F^,    the   ftraits  "of 
*  Bonifacio,  between  Corfica and Sar- 
dinia. 

TRAPOBONA  v.  ^,  CEYLON  v. 
SiUiif  an  iHand  of  India,  near  cape 
wOQiorin,  vO). 

TAPSUS  v.  TAaffith  «  town  of  Sicily, 
to  the  north  of  Syracufe,  259.         *" 

TARASCO,  Tabascon,  a  toam  of 
.Pforeau  m  the  iiorth.Qf  Aries*  . 

3  H  4  TAR. 
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TA^UEUJy  a  people  oftAqirinnb,  be-        jntdsm    TtrradiumJcSf      Stiluft  OL 

tween    the     Pyrenees   and    O»ronne,         46. 
.  C«r/.   B.  G    3y  a?'  borde»iag  on  the     TARRXCO,  Tarkagoka,  a  towoof 


ocean,  (clauAU  I'arhfiiiuif  vel  terbiU 
He  us  ajuor,  for  Tarbelius,)  Lucan.  i, 
421.  >  Frofta  t^em  :the  '  PyrenSao 
inounUifi  is  called  Tarbgiia  Pyr^net 
TibuU.  ir7»  9«  ^fy^  Terballc^y 
,  ACQS  or  Dax^  sicownof  CaCcony,  an 
the  river  Atttna  or  Adour,  famous  for 
Us  baths- 
TARENTf^M  ▼.  Taras,  Tarento,  a 
celebrated  city  of  Calabria,  on  the  Sinus 
7areminMSf  or  gulf  of  Tarento,  i66« 
fottoded-  or  poflefTcd  by  a  colony   of 


the  Cofttani^  the  capitd  of  the  Romsa 
province  in  Spain  J  48^.  j  Liv.%l^ix^\ 
34,  20. ;  y)y  42.  celebrated  fbf  ^'k 
excellence  of  its  wine,  Maniall  I'yt 
I  ]S.  hence  termed  fntifera^  Sil.  3,  ^70. 


177. 


loh. 


hcfpita  Baccho,  ib.  15, 
Tatraconettjti ;  whence  TarracauMpt 
frovincia,  Mel.  x,  6.  Comventat,  Lir. 
ft6,  19.  Coloniaf  Xacif.  Ann.  i,  7S. 
TARSU.S  Tkaasso,  the  chief  dty of 
Cilicia,  590.  Inh.  Tmifcrfui  Tsrjt^ 
ptlaguiy  Col.  S,  x6. 
LjicetftnooniansyUnderPhalantus}  bence     TAR'i  ARUS,  Tab  tabo,  a   (hniW  n 


called  Phalanteum,  SiJ.  it,  16.  Tynda- 
rium,  S}1.'15,  310.;  Inh.  Taken- 
TINI>  Liv.  26,  39  Tarentinus  eger, 
■'■  {».  23,  40.  ;  PvrtUSf  »3.  33.  *r*,  »5, 
II.  ^mrmtim  Equueif  Liv.  35,  28,  & 

TARICNEAy.  .dftf,  a  towrf  of  Calilee 

JQ  Judaea,  near  the  l<ike  Genefareth, 

'  Plin    5«  15.  flrongly  ^>rtified,  J^ftph, 

'   ^'  T'  3*  3**>   *"^*  Tarick^da, 

,   Several. towas  on  tbcicoaf^  of  Egvpt 

were  .called  by  this  n^rme,  from  *heir 

pici(ling  B&L  \.  as   Tanckea  Pe/uJIac^, 

Herodoc.  2y  15*     Cuf.o}ic^f  ib.  JI3, 

^    Sec, 

TARPEmS  mofiif  one  of  the  hiUs  of 
Rome,  Liv»  i,  55    where  the  Capitol 


▼rr  of  luly,  between   the  Arhcfis  »ai 
the    Po,    in  the  dti>riA    of  Vetooa, 
foiming   marches,     J'acit.  Hi/t.  31  9- 
OJiimn   TarfareurTf     Plin.     3,  16.— 
TARTARU-S    pi-    -tf»  -«»-««»,  coai- 
monly   rcnot^s   the   aSyfr,    w  derperf 
part  of  the  iu^snai  regions,  Fi^.  it». 
^>  577"  ^-  4>  48- •  whence D« J Tj»- 
(areus,  Pluto,  OviW.    7"/^.    ?,  8,  **• 
Ca/7w  Tartareuii  CerbSms,  Vtrg  iE«. 
6,  395.    Tfirtarms    cams,  Martiil.  5, 
35,  4  J  Cic.  Tufc.    2,  Q.     Tk'-rjr^' 
Jorm-eiy  the  Furies,  Sftfr.  7*^*:  5.  ^^• 


Tartaream    intendit 


k    jiii-% 


ex«ri8   her  heNi/h    or    dreadfol  w«» 
^irf    .^a.  7»5I3.   Tartarta Mitg*rii 
ib.  i2,  846. 
or  principal  tempie  of  Roma  vi.as  buiic     TARTESSUS,  a  town  o^Spa*n,  at  the 


to  Jupiter  J  hence  called  aifo  t-he  Capi.o^ 

lifu  hill.  .-T^arffia/edes  ct  Capvolia^  u  e. 

the  Tarpcian  mouoc  where  the  Capi;r>l 

ftood,.  yirg.  ^n    8,   347. ;  Lucau.  5, 

27.      fa^ia   Jo^is  feJeSy    ib.    '306. 

Arx,  Tarpeidy   the   citiidel   of  Rome, 

yirg.  JE.n.  8,  6v)2.  Arcesy  Ovld«  Met. 

i   3 5,. 866,  Lucan.  7,  758.     Ta*f>eiiDny 

•   Jupiter ^. J uro,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Mars, 

f^..S63.    'Jupiter  TarpehSf  Ovtd.  faft. 

6,  34»«-4— ,On  the  Gde  of  this  meant 

was  a   precipice  -called^  the    Tatpeian 

rock,  (Tj'ptLi  ruptSy  vcl  Ttrpdumfjr- 

uttty)  vkhcnce  condemned  criminals  ufed 

to  .be  ihrxjwii,  14Q,  St  143.}  Ln^.  6, 

20. 

TARQUINII,  Torchika;  an  ancient 

town  of  Etruria,   136. ;  X>v.    i,''3^.  ; 

Inh.  TAaq^uiMF  ksi  s,  L.v. 

S,  6.  J    7,   ti,    &C.    28,  45. 

torquinienfis  agtr,  ib.    6,   4.      Jn  Tar^ 

juir.ienfiy  Ic.  agro  v.   pr^^iffy  P-iin.  8, 

I  52.  ar  q,  s'-.  - 

TaRRACINAv  y^r.Ar«»sTERBACI*  a, 
A  :owo  of  the  Volfci  in  La-.ium,  m)- j 
lab.     TABBACiNENsts ;     Cd^farim 

9 


mouth  of  the  Bxtis,  where  the  lun  «« 
fuppofed  to  fetj  or)  acrordlrg  to  t« 
pocis,  went  to  bed,  and  putap  {f!»*tht 
tt  fiabulabat )  his  horfes,  ^/Z.  ji  339*' 
411.  which  he  again  pu:  to  or  jokrd 
(jungebotj  next  morring  in  Ac  nttt 
ib.  6y  J.  So  Ovid,  Prrferet  oeddxBt 
Tar*fjia  fimra  Phtebksy  Met  Ui^'^' 
TarlfJl'S  um'iffnvr,  rhe  'wefterrt  fw  " 
Alintlc,  4//.  f*/  ^/iii-M  »«  T-jS^'j^ 
Phitbos  ^r/if  e^ucs,  the  forf  i»  J«'' 
5i/.  IC,  538.  '  rarreJ/Ja  te/fus,  S^h 
Si/.tt,  5  */  13,  648.  rel  T«r.'#ff 
oriri  &il.  17,  59  X.  TarfcflttJ  « 
fometioies   conibuiided   w>th    C4rtt)*i 


»?>  4- 
2,  6. 1 


'own  of 


a    n  i(;libouring    city, 

Suab.    3,    157. 5     Inh. 

Liv.  z'^y  26. 
TARt^ANA,  TxaiouiN,  » 

Artois  on  the'Lis. 
TARVJS.UM,  Treviso,  atOWointH* 

tfrritoiy  of  VcflfCe. 
TARU.>,  TAao,  a  river  of  Gallic  Oj;^- 
danay  f  unring  north  from  the  Apto* 
nine  into  the  Pc,  between  ?vm^^^ 
Piacentia. 

Ta»b»*^'*» 
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^KB.vtXTxt,  thepcopleof  TussAM  in 

Ac^uicania^  Caf.  G.  3>  i^j&i/. 
TARUsCUM>  Taraicon,  a  town  of 

the  Salii  in  Gaul. 
TATTA,    TvzLA,  a  lake  of  Phrygia 

Magna^  on  the  confines  of  PiGdia. 
TAU  A,  Taxz,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 

Delta,  Stepkan,  iiUrb, 
Ta  u  a  am  NiTivMy  a  diftrid  of  Armenia, 

Tacit^j^nn.  14,  14. 
T  AULA  NTH,   a  people  of  Illyricum, 
along  the  pMft  of  the  Hadriatic,  Liv* 
45,  a6.  ' 
Taum  iCsTVAaiuM,  the  Friih  of  the 

Tay  in  Scotland. 
TAUNUS,    HiYaiCH  or  Hochk,    a 
iDOontaln  of  Germany,   oier   agalnft 
Menta,  T^Wr.   AtimI.   z,    56.  et    12, 
a8. 
TAVOLA,  Golo  or  Gualdot  the  chief 

liver  of  Corfica. 
TAURl  :r.  TAuaicr,   the  people  of 
C  a  1 M  T  A  R  T  A  a  Yy  hence  called  Citrr/i- 
nefus  Ta  tried  f  Mel.  1,  r.     Terra  ToM' 
ricay  Ovid.  Pont,   i,  a,   80.         Ara 
T'amrica,  the  altar  of  Diana,  on  which 
'  ftrangers  were  facrificed',  IJ.  Trip.  4, 
4,  63.  Nefandi  Tauricafaeri  JaventriXf 
Juvenal.    15,   if 6.     Here  Taitrua  it 
l>ut  for  Thoas,  its  king,  who  inftituied 
t  his  horrid  cuftom ;  whence  Diana  is 
called  Tibajrfra,  Sil.  jdf%$o. 
TAURINI,  a  people  of  Galiia  Tranfpa^ 
dana^  at  the  foot  of  tHe  Alps;  their 
capial  jSugufia  Taur'morumf  Turin, 
Liv.  21,38,^  39.  et  lif  39.     Ttfirx- 
nttsfaltutf  ib.    5,  34.     Taurini  cemfij 
Stl.  3,  646. 
'1'aORISCI,  a  people  of  KoiTcum,  among 
the  Alps,  St  rah.  4,  206.  and  of  Myfia, 
I*.  7,  296,  &c. 
TAUROMINIUM,     TAoaMtNa,     a 
town  of  Sicily,    2^7.     Taurcmtaitana 
c'wUaSf  Cic.  Verr.    3,  6.     Charjbxih^ 
Lucao.  4,  461.     Taur9n.ifrJiana  ftJttf 
Si).  14,  256. 
TAURUS,  the  largeft  ridge  of  moun- 
tains in    the   world,    extending    from 
Caria  and  Lycia  on  the  Mediterfanean 
through  the  whole  length  of  Afrji  «o 
the  ealtern  ocean;    branching  out  in 
various   di regions,  and   afl'uming  dif- 
ferent names  in  different  paces,  Streb, 
14,651.;  P/ffx.  5,  27.  Liw.  35,   1;.; 

'  38,    39.;    MeU    I,  1-5 TAURl 

from.  CJlledaUo  CAeiidonium  vel  Sacrum, 
cape    K-rLiDOMi,    a    promoftfory   of 

'  L)Cla,i5 TAURI  Py<r,  a  narrow 

pafs  between  Cilkia  and  Cappadocia, 
fU.  Att.  5)  ao.--^-AlfD  a  mountain 


inSicUy,  257. —The  Greeks  .called 
by  the  name  of  TAURUS  cveiy  thing 
uncommooly  large. 

TAXILA,  Attok,  a  cicy  of  India, 
645. 

TATclTus,ptur.  -tf, '-0rzr«,  a  moantiSn 
of  Laconica,  extending  from  cape 
T«i  Srus  to  Arcadia,  283.  frequented 
by  ihrfc  who  celebrated  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  f^rg,  G,  2,  48?.  and  by 
hunters  j  whence  T^ygtti  cana,  ib.  3, 
44- 

T^XHUIA  ApSlum,  Civitati,  an  in- 
land town  of  Apulia,  oh  the  fuuth  fide 
of  the  Frento,  159.  j  Qc.  Ciueat*  9,  & 
69.;   Inh.  Teantnjit,  Liv.  9,  2q. 

TEANUM  SJkirum,  Tiano,  an  in'aod 
town  of  Campania,  to  the  north  of 
Capua,  Liv.  22,  27.;  Cu,  RuL  2,  35.; 
PWm  12,  If.  on  an  elevated  ground 
near  Calea,  Horat.  Ef.  i,  i,  86.  at  no 
great  diftance  were  medicinal  waieis, 
Plin  31,2.$  Inh.SiPiciNi. 

TEARUS,  a  river  of  Thrace,  Uerodof. 
5,  90.5  Plin.  4,  ir. 

TEATE,  TiaTf,  or  Clvitadi  Chixti, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Matucmi^  Sil.  8, 
S22.  et  17,  457.  J  Inh.  Teat  I  w  I, 
Piin.  3,  12  f.   17. 

TECHES  vel  TJuches^  Teheh,  a 
mountan  in  Pontus,  footh-eaft  firom 
Treblfond,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  ten  thoufand  Greeks  had  the  fir  ft 
view'  of  the  fea,  in  their  memorable 
retreat,  Xeaofh.  Anab,  4. 

TEC\^ON,  a  town  of  Epire,  Uv,  45, 
16, 

TECTOSAGES  v.  TeBoion,  a  branch  of 
the  J^J.«,  a  people  of  Gaul,  near  the 

Pyrenees,  Cafar,  G.^  6,  23. AUb 

of  Galatia  in  Afia,  dcfceoded  from  thofe 
in  Gaul,  Liv.  38,  16,  Sec. 

TECUM  V.  TifAMj-'lEc,  a  riw  cf 
Gaul,  running  from  the  Pyrenees  intj 
the  Mediterranean. 

TEDANlUS,  a  river  of  Ltburnia,  the 
boundary  of  J«pyd:a,   Plin.   3,  21  f. 

TEGEA,  Ttgaa  v.  Trjr«tftf, 'Moklia, 
a  town  of  nrcadia,  285. ;  £<v.  34, 26.; 
3^,  27.;  41,  20.;  Inh.  TacEATiK, 
C/V.  Di'V,  1,  19.  Tegt4eui  enjii^  an 
Arcadun  fword,  yirg.  A^n,  8,  450* 
Tegeaus,  fc.  dtUi,  Pan,  Jd.  G.  i,  ig« 
f^oiuctr  T^geauif  Mercury,  S:ai»  Silv, 
Z,  5,  4.  vel  fegejticuSf  ib.  2,  18.  So 
Ales  TegtaticuSf  the  winged  meirenger 
of  th6  gods,  ih,  5,  t,  lo%--^Tegeaa 
parens f  I'armdnta,  the  mother  of  Evan- 
der,  Ovid,  Faf,  i,  fit;,  tut  Tegedia, 
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8j   317.    called  ;ilib  il/nffr  7^\gtUt 
wdis,  5r«f,  TA^^.  9,  571.    $0  Tegeatu 
torpct  SU.  13,  3^29. 
"TELA,  San T 010^  a  town  of  Lean  in 
Spain. 

TELAMONy  TzLAMoNEy  a  port- (own 

of  Tufcany,  Mil.  »,  4, 
Tkichin  £S,  the  fir^  inhabitants  of  the 

iiland  Rhodes,  ^Ov/dL   Mtt.    7,   265. 

otiginally  from. Crete,  which  was  an- 

ci^tly    called  Calfihwui    v.   tikKim^ 

Sut.  Silt.  4j  j^,  47. 

TELSB&jC,    a    people  of  iStolW  or 

Acarntnia,  ,who  r^mov.ed  to  Ital]^,  «nd 

,  "    -Tettled  in  the,ifland  Cafrc^^./^rj .  JEn. 

TiLiGONi  wari.      See  (ra/inZ/w,    SH. 

TELESIA,  Teli?i,  i  town  of  fiam- 
nium,  £/v.  xa,  23.;  24,  ao^ 

TELLENiE,  a /town  pf  Latiunjj.now 
excinf^,  Liv.  l«  33. 

TELMESSUS,  a  fea-port  triwnof  LycJa, 
which  gave  name  ro  the  4««««  Tebniffifui^ 
a  bay  runniag  up  between  Lycja  and 
Cv",  Liv.  37,  16.  Cicero  places  it  in 
CarJa,  Dixf.  I,  41.  Plij^,  on  the 
confines  of  Lyci a,  30,;. 

TELO.Mjr/;w,  Tqulp!^,  a  port. town 
of  Proicncr,  about  twency-five  mlies 
fouih-cjft  oF  Marfeillci, 

TEtOS,  an  illand  in  the  fea  of, Rhodes, 
famous  f<»r  its  oinlonents,  calkd  Te- 
LINA,   P.V».  4,  12. 

TEMtNOS,  ap'ace  in  Syracuife,  where 
was   a    beautiful    ftatoe'  of   Apollo  j 
whence  he  got  the  naatc  of  Teme-  ' 
>iiT£3,  Gc,y$rr.  4, '53.  J  Suit.  Tib. 

7.4:, 

7em£s>a  v.  -*,  Temja  ».  Tempja^  a 
town  of  the  Brutui,  near  the  ri?er 
.Laof,  Irtr.  34,  45.  ^empfMrn  agtr^ 
\^  ^^tmpfamim  ineornmcJtm,  the  piun* 
deririg  of  Tempfa  by  the  Haves,  Cie. 
^*^'  5»  >5-  bcnce  alfo  TfM^Jitaatat 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  207.  j  Faft.  5,  441. 
fer  anciently  there  utre  copper  mines 
near  this  place,  to  which  Homer  it 
fupfofed  to  allude,  Odyjl  i,  184.5 
Sirab,  6,  255,5  12,  5*5 1.  but  thefe 
had  failed  in  the  time  of  Stiabo,  iS, 
Others  refer  the  yEi  Temefieum  to  Te- 
me sa  or  tomaffuSf  a  town  of  Cyprus. 
5ce  Ditiymus  on  Horner^  and  the  com- 
mentators on  Statius,  AhUU  1,  413, 
et  5i/v,  I,  T,  42. 

TEMKOS,  a  fmall  town  of  /EoUa  in 
Hither  Afia,  Gc,  Flacc.  18. 

T£MP£^  plur,  0.  iadecJ,  a  pleafaac  vale 


of  TMll7»^iV-  **^  7««^Tlf 

y^/ifa,  Plin.  3J,  «..  ^  PeaTia,  Vir|. 
p-  4>  3117*  for  there  waa  alfoaT»pc 
"m  fieotia,  called  Ti^itm^,  fromnoasl 
^epiQ^iu,  ^tat,  ^eTuTn^i  <n>m  iixmwc 
fjelicoo,  Ovidn  jimar.  \y^  1,  15.  anl 
CfgMla^  fioqs  die  fatp  ,of  Cygnos  « 
Cycnuf,  Ovid.  Ma.  7^  ^yj.—Alfom 
Other  placet, /er^.  119. 

TEjrcHTHERi  \.  rtm^tn,  ^  nat» 
of  Geravioy,  oiLthe  Rbioe,  wholeteni 
times  a|iaaged  their  fettlei^mUi  cob- 
monly  joined  with  the  Ufipiiy.XJf^' 
.re«,  G^f.  .G  4,  i,  ^.  Jicit.Ai^ 
13,  56.  Hi*.  4,  21.  i  64*  77- ^' 3** 

Ti(MXE^A,^  to^o  or  .Caija,  liv.  33, 
1.8. 
^  TEN^,  a^iftriaof  C«h»thi  UtuTft- 
naatety  MeL  2,  3.      ' 

TenjKdos,  .aa   IQaod  op  the  catft  af 
Troas,  344. ;  Inh.  3>if4&',  ,Cic  atf  %^ 

TENOS,  Tii^i^,    QiK  <«f  &e  ^<^> 

3>7- )  ^fv.  36,  .21.  |oh«T«9'. 
TENTyRA,  .draw,  Qsnpe»/^i  « fom 
of  (he  thebSistn  the  Higbe^  Efirptj 
Inh.   %ejityrtt0f,  hp&Uic  to  the  CIK0* 
diJe,  and  therefoie  always  at.cuutr 
with  ihoie  who wor^tj^  4hat  .aoimait 
668. ;  jprifi,  .8,  2,  &  25  f.  ^S.  it,  il, 
3. 5  Sctjec.  ^.  ^  4,  2. 
TEOS  V.   7^«*,  SiGivetK,   a  rty  of 
Ionia,    the  birth-place  of  AnacnoOf 
588.;    hence  Lyrici  TTia  .mfi  Ji^ 
,  Ovid.  Jrift.  2»  364.    AaMreen  7«b>i 
tiorat.  Epod.  14,   10.     fU^  Ttia  ^- 
'  ctrgy  to  celebrate  in  lyric  verfe,  04,  h 

17,  18. 
TERaESTE,  -if,   n.  Teiesti,  ike 
chief  town  of  Iftrla,  iUr/.  2,  3.  oadv 
Jinits  TtrgeJHma,  Plin.  },  1 8* 
TEREN  A,  a  town  of  the  MrtitS^  00  tk 
>t««  Teriageugp  the  Gtilf  of  5r.  Etfk. 
ma,  174. 
TERIOLI,  TiaoL,  a  citadel  in  the  oobb- 
try  of  the  Griions,  giving  oanc  (o  * 
country. 
TERM  ERA,  a  town  of  Caria.    ftr- 

ffterium,  a  promontory. 
.TERMESSUS.     SetTelwuffiu. 
Termtljb,  a  nameofthe  Lyciaos,  A- 

rodet,  I,  173. 
TEaaACSNA.    $€t  Tarracas, 
TETIS,  Tut,  a  river  of  Giul,  ma- 
sing  from  the  Pyrenees  by  ?appM» 
•  AUl.  2,  5. 
TeteapSlis.     See  Stkaeis,  miDtns. 
^^Tetraf6ih  Attka,  four  towns  io  the 
north  ot  Attica,  Strah^  8,  383* 

TETRARCHJA;   the  goveiiuacBC  ^ 

ibt 
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tlie-fHittiip«rtof  AMtttttry;  «iliMce 
Tbteaigha  v.  -tfiy  -«9  01.  die  fo- 
Ternor  of  fuch  ft  ptrt,  appolntad  by-  the 
Romans»  dllher  Irom  the  race  of  its 
>afieieiir  kiogiy  olr  4»eftowed  mk  fome  of 
•he  natives  on  account  of  their  fert  ioet ; 

•  f»r  the  Romans  never  caUed  by  this 

•  oane  any  of  the  ordinary  governors  of 
pfovlaces  feat  from  Rome.    TKia  ae- 

-  thod  of  dividing  large  covntrica^  waa 

jstroduced  by  the  Romans  to  tender 

them  left  fDrmidaUe.      It  lieema  to 

liMre-been  firft  aM  inGalada,  ^fr^^. 

!»»  541,  ie  567.  and  waa  particalarfy 

npplM  to  the  divifion  made  of  Hero4,*s 

kingdom  into  foar  parts*     Bat  in  pro* 

cefajof  dme  the  term  77i^«rr^  came  10 

ilenote  any  rnler  or  governor  whatever, 

befidea  thole  fent  from  RomCy  as,  Sal- 

iiif,  Ctt»  so.  $  Gc.  Dim.  S3.}  Bmth,  5.1 

Vat,  II. $  JSi,  1^.}  Phil.  2»  ift.;  Att. 

ft.  9*;  IrAMM.  7y  %%T>  aod  Ttfrarthia, 

his  principality  or  government.    Or. 

Fbji*  a,  37.;  Drv.  Ig  1 5. 1  Defce.c. 

v/ir.— Pliny  calls*  a  part  of  Lycaonia 

iMrarebiaf  5,  ft7« 

TETRICUS  wons  vel  Tcfrictf,    moote 

ddla  Sibylla,  a  lofty  ragged  ildge 

of  the  Apeoninea  in  the   country  of 

the  Sabines,  f^^.  ^Bn.  71 713.)  Sii.  8, 

4M9. 

TEUCRIA,  Ttoy,  f^irg.  JBn.  %,,  s6. 

To  named  from  Teueer  or  Ttuerw,  one 

of  its  kings,  ib.  3,  108.  whence  the 

Trojans  were    alfo   called    Tb-ucri, 

yirg.  pajfim,  Catttpi  Teucri,  the  Trojan 

plains,  Utat,  Achil.  i,  86.     In  fmhtert 

S'euer§f  on  the  Trojan  duft,  Hwat.  Od* 

4>  6,  IS. 

TEUMESSUS,   a  mountain  and  town 

of  BcBOtia  {    wheooe   7emmejia  oMtm^ 

the  Theban  6elds,    Ztat*  Tbeh.    s, 

283.     Ammi^  the  river  Ifmenus,   9, 

4.6s      CffnvM,  i.  e.  ^<a/?tf,  2,  624.  /m, 

^e  lion  which  Hercules  flew  when  a 

TEUTHRAKIA,  a  diftria  of  Mffia, 
where  the  river  Calcus  rifes }  hcoce 
called  Tmihrtnteutf  Ovid.  Met.  2p 
243. 
.TevTOBuaoititsKS  jSr//M,  a  fbreftof 
Germany,  between  the  rivers  Ems  and 
Lippi,  in  die  bi/hopric  of  Paderbom, 
where  Varus  and  three  legiooi  were 
cut  off  by  the  Germans,  Tacit.  Amal* 
i,£o« 

TEUTONI  (fing.  TeutZtiut,  Lucan.  6, 
*S90  V*  TeutooiSp  -inn,  a  powerful 
people  in  the  north  of  Germany,  PUm, 
4,  14.  who  afljciated  with  the  CiaUrif 


,  threatened  Reme  with  deftrudion^  hot 
were  defeated  b^  Marias,  239,  Se  546* 
whence  Tre/«ri(e  rrr»,  after  the  manoer 
of  the  Tcnryai,  or  Germans,  Ftpg*  Mm* 
7,  741*  Ttfu/Mirf  cafilii,  yeUow  hair» 
like  that  of  the  Germans,  ASartiaL  14, 
16.  ^fwt9inau  funr^  their  ferocity, 
LmtOM,  I »  »  5  5  •  Taer aairi  trmmfhig  the 
triumph  ot  Marios  over  them^  i^.  %% 
69. 

THABUSIUM,  a  citadel  of  Pkp^ 
Magna,  Liv*  38,  14. 

TnAfrAMOKA  V.  Thaim&.  $ttPahyra^ 

THAMNA,  a  town  of  Afnea,  on  the 
Syrtii  Aftntf,     . 

THALA,   a  ftrong  town  of  N«ffiUia» 

THAMUUA,  a  4iftria  of  Arabia  FiSxl 
Inh.  Tbamu^^  vel  7'bamJm,  • 

THAPSUS,  a  town  of  Sicily,  north  of 
Syracufe,  259.— Alfo  a  eity  of  Africa 
Prfria,  Liv.  29,  30.,  ^,  48.  near 
which  CcTar  defeated  S^ipio  and  faba, 

*  681.  hence  faid  to  be  Ubcrhr  Ruttth 
tumc  faagaim,  Sil.  3',  %6i. 

Thapsacvi,  El-Der,  or  Porto  Catma^  a 
city  on  the  Euphrater,  on  the  cooiSttec 
of  Syria- apd  Arabia,  a  celebraled  ^ace 
for  paffing  that  river,  596. 

THAbOSv.  rkofis,  Thapso,  an  ifland 
in  the  BgSan  fea,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Neflus  hi  Thrace,  346.  Liv,  33, 
)o,  ft  3$.  abounding  in  wine  and 
marble,  and  hence  very  opulent,  A'i^. 
Ciai.  2.  tc  Lyf,  a.  Inh.  Thasii  ;  with 
their  fpoils  ^the  diadel  of  Athens  waa 
adorned,  ib* 

THAUMACI,  aCownofTheiTily,  near 
the  Maliac  gulf,  to  jiamed'  from  the 
vwidcr fully  extenfive  and  variegated 
piofped  which  it  commanded,  L/v.  32, 
4.— T^tfirwtf/Sf,  a  town  of  Magnefia, 
Plin.  4,  9. 

THAUMASI(JS,a  mountain  of  Arcadia* 
Theangela,  a  town  of  Caria. 
THEBi«,  fREBtsor  Thita,  thcca* 
pit4]  oFfifleoiia,  303.  liv.  9,  18.;  33, 
I.;  4a,  44.  rarely  fing.  Thbba,  -ar, 
V.  -<v  -w,  Stat.  Theb.  4,  677.  called 
HtiafjUtSi  from  its  fcvcn  gates,  Ky/nc. 
69. J  Stat.  Tkeb.  3,  39  ;  yuvcnaf.  13, 
27.  Cadme^tf  as  having  been  fouadcd 
by  Cadtnus,  Pro^n.  i,  7,  1,  and 
(Ecblemst)  by  EchTon,  Horat*  OJ.  4, 
4,  64..  Hercutrst,  Senec.  Here.  Fur. 
f.  4.  as  being  the  country  of  Hercules* 
Stat.  Sikf.  4,  6,  70.  and  fo  Otdipodi" 
m/t^  Ovid.  MeL  i^  429.  Inh  The- 
ban r,  Gc.  Jav.  2,  23.  Arx  Thibana^ 
Hotac   Art.    Poet.   394.    TkehJUJuf 

Thebw 
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Tbtban  women)  Omd*  fdtt,  6,  163. ; 
iinc.  Thbsais,  ihe  poem  of  Statiut 
c<yiccraiog  the  Thebaa  war.— Alfo  a 
.  town  in  Theflaly  called  PhtAiotic^e, 
Liv.  aSf  7.  or  Pi/A7^,  Liv.  39,  25. 
Jei  p.  322— Another  of  Tr099>  in  a 

*  plain  to  the  fouth  of  Troy,  calied 
Campus  Thebes,  Iav,  37}  19.  in> 
habited  by  Cilician«|  and  cherelore 
called  CiLiciA,  where  THEfii^  vel 
^hebe  ftood,  the  refidence*  of  king 
S^fiotif  the  fdtber  of  Andromiiche, 
4^tfi.  I),  9\i,  hence  called  £ir/f«i7i^, 
Ovid.  Met.  la,  10.  fee  Ovid.  Trifi, 
4»  Ji  29*  ^uinameti  Piaeia  and  Hypo^ 
plada^  ac  being  at  the  foot  of  mouQt 
Piacium,  mencioneH  by  Homer,  //.  i, 
^366,  it$f  39"^.  fixty  itadia  4om  Adra- 

*  snytciumi  aod- eighty  £rom  LyrnefTus, 
the  city  of  Bri&eis,    Sirah,  ih.  Lyr- 

*  aeirus  and  Tbebc  tii^re  deflroyed,  H0. 
mer.  JL  ^  69 1 .   but  the  plain  retained ' 
its  name,'  Lru.  ih.  et  MtU  i,   iS  '-« 
The  moft  celebrated  city  Of  the  naitie 
of  TH£Bi£,  was  (he  capital  of  Upper  ' 
Igypc,     or  JHEBAIS,   F/<n.    5,    9. 

.called  alfo  QofSfSLis,  ik.  and  by  Ho- 

mer,  tjt«T  /t^wXofy'  fron^  its  hundred 

.gate^y  //  9,  ^93- )  il<ff/.  1,^9.  extin^ 

in  the  time  of  Juvenal.     Atque  vkvs 

.Thcec  cent  Mm  /acet  ehruta  portis,'  Ju- 

ienal.  15.  x6.  • 

THEMISClrRA,    a   town    of -Pontus, 

.  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thermo- 

don,    the  rcii'dence  of  the  AmazonS| 

THEODONIS  vt\  Totonis -viJlay  Thb- 
ONviLi.E»  a  i^ong  town  of  Luacm- 
burg  on  the  Mofrile. 

THEODOSIA,    CxrrA,    a    town    of 

*  Crim.Tartaryy  on  the  Cimmerian  ^of- 
porus,  Mil,  3,  I. 

7keon-'<cbiiita,.i»c  the  car  of  the  gods, 
fuppufed  10  be  Si  bra  a  Leone,  a 
mouniaii)  in  Africa.  > 

XHEor^Li^t  i*  e.  Z)ei  tra^i,  a  name  giv.'n 
to  Antioch  in  the  lower  ages,  becaufe 
the  profeflTors  of  chrilUaoity  were  there 
fiTf\  called.Chriftlani; 

THERA,  SANToaiv,  an  Ifland  in  the 
fea  uf  Crete,  33S.  Iiih.  THERi«i,  a 
colony  of  whom  founded  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  Sal/u^.  Jug,  19.  j  Jufii/i.  13, 
7  — Alfo  a  town  ot  Caria. 

THERAFNiE  V.  -<,  a  town  of  Laco- 
.  nicj,  784..  f acred  to  Caftor  and  PoUux, 
^at,  Stivf  ^,  8,  <3.  who  are  hence 
c»\lcd  Therapnai  Fratres,  Stat.  Theb. 
7>  793*  ^^''f  Thtropfi*9  nata  putlla, 
i.  e.  Helena,   Ovid,  Ep,'  i6|  196'*- 


Sometimes .  put  for  Lacedatiiioii,  tbu 
Mjfit  AgeMreis  duBerem  ammef^  TAe- 
rapMt  Sparta  feot  Xantippus  as  a 
leader. to  the  Carthagiaiaoiy^iy.  6»  303. 
Ifkeraptuea  artUf  the  arntt  of  Meat' 
Uus  or  <'f  the  G««ekay  SiU  13,  43. 
TberapHito  a  fanguineClatifi  X^rro^  Clao- 
diius.Nero  defcended  from  CIsmJus  or 
CUttdins,  SiL  8,  414,   who  came  to 

•  Rom^  iirom  the  a>untry  of  ihe  Sabioo, 

>  £iv.  2,  16.  which  people  are  (aid  t9 
have  fprvng  from  a  colony  of  Laoede- 
montan»  whb  fettled  in   that  .OMiacrrt 

^  DionyJT  a,  49.  whence  Neiw  is  called 
,/imycl^ni%  mpM,   fc.    ttiluru  Ota^n^t 

'  Sil  '15,  546. 

THERM  A,  afterwards  Theji^miict^  Sa- 
lon ic  hi,  a  ciry  of  Macedonia  00  the 
Jinus  Ikvmakui^  ^x^. 

THERMifi;  Stliauntiiei  SciACca,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  where  were  the  aactest 
bathn.of  Sellnot,  t68.— TN£itAf/£ 
BimiretifeSf  Thermini,  a  to^n  B«ar 
Paoormus,  "^yi.  S'd.  14,  ^3,  a^.  lah. 
THa.RMITANI,  -Ge,  Vtrr*  s,  SS^ 
therwiitanui  homo^  ib.  43. 

ThsrmCdok,  -«»ris,*m.  Termer,  or 
Carmi/i,  a  river  of  Pontos,  59  r.  f^|. 
i^ii.  II,  659.  near  wjhicn  the  Ama- 
aons  are  faid  to  have  refidcd,  Btndu. 
9,  27.  whence  it  is  called  /ttauMms, 
Sil.  S,  433.  adj.  ^kerwtad<Mihs,  1. 
'tluSf  V.  'tiacus  ;  7 b*rmtd»Ktiaca  cs- 
titvttf  ihe  Amaaons,  Sente*,  Oedp.  (y 
Bi^ennist  an  Amazonian,  battle- ») 
Ovid,  Met,  12,  611.  felta^  Sil.  2| 
80. 

THERMOPfLiE,  a  cclebiated  p»fi 
between  Gr^tcui  Propria  and  Ttieflalji 
310.  Oet^^f  at  the  foot  of  laoaat 
Oera,  Catull.  66,  54. 

THERMUM,  a  ftrong  town  of  i£tsni» 
Qn  the  ri«er  Evenut,  Polyk'  5, 7* 

THESPIA  V.  'i^y  Neocobio,  •«« 
of  Bwotia,  30s.  Piht,  4^  7.  facredto 
the  Mttfes  ;  hence  called  7h^f^ 
Dea^  Ovid.  Met.  5,  310.  Inb-fifr 
pienfttf  Liv.  36,  21. 

THESPROrJA,  a  diflria  of  Epwas, 
316  Inh  Vfkefproti^  Lucan  51  i?")*' 
Liv.  43,  21.     Tkrefpotimijmst'it'h 

THESSALIA,  Jakma,  a  couRtfj  « 
Greece,  319.  Inh.  ThessAli,  X*** 
34,  51.  TieJ/iili  eqttUeSt  ib.  9*  '9* 
TAiffalicus  equitatas,  42,  59.  ^^' 
sHIi  igtiesf  the  night-watches  of  ^ 
Creeks  lound  the  tent  of  Achil'^f 
Horat,  Od,  I,  10,  15.  TAfffaits  vtc- 
tor,  u  c.  Acb'Ucs.  ih, !»,  4,  xo.  'l^J' 
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■jajieut  or&if  9  tbe  climate  or  iky  of  Thef- 
liily»  Lucan,  7»  6.     *TheffaUa  pugna^ 
the  battle  of  Pharfaliay  7»  693,  &  765.  ; 
itfcMy  the  day  of  it>  7,  20Z. ;  cW«r5,  the 
defeat^  6,  6i. ;  9, 23.  ',,cades,  7, 448  ; 
rin>«r;  7i  439.  Th^aiUe  rent,  ic*  Fomi 
p€iu$9   who  ioft  TbefTaly  by  his  defeat, 
or  who  was  the  caufe  of  chat  defeat,  8, 
5 1  Op— 7ii;^/iiri»  Theiliilian  women, 
'O^id.  Met,  J2i  1^.     Theft^la  ^iTk-J- 
ta/is,  a  Torcere£t,  Luean,  6,  451,  $659 
'£ec.    as  1* heflfaly  al>ouoded  with  fucb, 
and  was  tbooght  fertile  in  herbs.  Sec. 
fit   for  magical  purpofes,  ik  6,  43*5 • 
ybjp  TbeJfaU^  for  voceif   magical   in- 
cantadona,  Herat*  Epod.  5,  4V     Sfec 
p.  ^%4,''^*TbeJlalicde  fagitta,  the  celef- 
tiat  fignSAGiTTAXiua»fupp:}fedtobe 
the  Centatir  Chiron,  a  Theflalian,  Lu- 
eait,  4,  ^%%.-,^^^7btJfaIiStti9  -UiSf    a 
di'ftria  of  TheflTaly,  320. 
THESSALONiCA,    forotecly  Tbgrms, 
SaloNiki,  a  principal  city  of  Mace- 
.    donia,  325.   Liv.  29,  17. ;  40,  4.^  44, 
]0,  &  45*    Inh«  Thejpklonueafeif  Cic. 
Conf.  proT.  2> 
't'HESl'IA,  a  |»wn  pfi^tolia,  between  * 
the  Achelouk  and  Evcnas,  l^oljh*  5^  7. 
Jnh.  Tbejiienfis  y.  TbefiiM, 
THIA,  an  illand   that   rofe,   in  Pliny*t 
time,  'out  of  the  Cretan  fea,  Piin,  2> 
88. ;  «r  4,  i2> 
THIRMIDA,  a  town  of  Kumidu,  where 

Hiemfpal  was  (lain,  Sallufi.  Jug.  12. 

"f  HISTIE,  a  town  of  Bctotia,  Plln.  4, 7. 

THORAX,  a  mountain  near  Magnefia^ 

.  'in  Ioni4,  Strab.  14,  647.  - 

THORKAX,  a  mountain  of  Lacdnica, 

Paufan,  2,  36. 
THRACIA  vci  Thracai  et  TAric*  tcI 
7i&m«,  -«jy   Romania  or  RumeiiJ, 
Thrack,  a  large  country  in  the  e^ ft 
of  Europe,  314..  Inh.THRAcis;  fing. 

"  ^'a   V. 


rhreni 


Ihrax   rel   Tir^* ;     fem. 

7krejfa\  adj.  TiriWiii,  Tibractf  ,  T/tre- 

Hta  V.  Thr'eictut,     Tbracius  vel   Tibrtf- 

ririi«  BoffZrutf  the  ft  raits  of  Conftanti- 

libple,  Strab.  X2,  5^6.    TXramfdm  tt^ 

'the  ftraits  of  tbe  Hellefponr,  Lucan.  9, 

'9  54.  fc'fiMfi,  fevere,  ti.  7*833.    TAr^ . 

^m  Boreas,  violent,  1,  382*   but  anuiue 

Tkraa/e,  gentle  breeses,  Ara/.  'OJ.  4^ 

12,  2.     Ae«  multi  Damalis  meri£affam 

7hradd   vincat  An^ltlie^  in  drinking 

large  caps,  fuch  as  the  Thrjcians  ufed^ 

Horat,  OJ.  I,  36,  13.— ^Thrace  was 

telebratcd  for  prOdaciog  fine  hprfes, 

yirg.  ^n.  1 1  471.  ft  75ft.  J  9,  49.  J  et 

»2,  83. 

ThiasxmInus  lacv8>  thelalceof  Ps« 


tuGiA,  in  Etruria,  near  which  Han- 
nibal defeated  tbe  Romans,  for  the  third 
time) under  Flaminius  thcconful»  ijS. 
Cic.  Div,  If  S.  \  Liv.  22,  4,  &c. 

THRONJUM,  a  town  of  Loais,  310. 
Ihmer,  II.  2,  ^'^3. 

THULE  vel  ^'/Ay/r,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Shetland  ifl:s  of  ScoUaod,  TaciW 
yigric,  yo,\  Strab,  2,  II4.S  Ptqiem.  8, 
z.  Pliny^  fcems  to  place  it  farther 
north,  4,  '16.  f.  30.  Strabo  fpeaks  - 
doubtfully  of  its  fituati^n,  ib.  'et  r, 
63.  }«r4|2oi.  Tb^pocts  fpeakof  it 
as  the  moft  rem<i:e  part  of  tbe  world  . 
towards  the nortb-weii.  UlthnaTHVLr. 
yirpr,  G,  I,  30.}  Juvenal,  l%,iiz* 
Hijl>eria  vada  caligantia  Tkules,  fupr- 
poiied  nawer  to  fee  the  fun  daring  winter, 
Stat.  Siln;.^,  5i'2o.  hence  called  iVi^rw, 
lb*  4»  4>  ^^* 

IhURIA,  a  town  of  Meflcniai    lah.  ' 
Tn'Jt^ihTAl  Strab.  8,  360. 

THURJI  V.  *i>,  V.  'ium,   a  -city  of  La- 

%  cania,  171.  CU,  Att.  3,  5*  j  et  9,  19.  | 
X/'v.  9i  19.  j  10,  2.  Inh.TfltiaiNi,  . 
Liv.  25>  I. )  'f  27,  1%  Thtirlnui  Ornym 
tut,  Horat.  Od.  5,  •9»  14.  Thurimitt 
ager,  Liv.^  34,  $3.  Thjtrini JSniu,  Ov2d. 
.  Met.  1 5, '52. 

THUSd),.  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria, 
Virg,  Mn*    12,  551.      7«/frf«  Ti^^ru,  * 
G.  I,  499.    Tufco de fanguine vires,  fc*  ^ 
Maatuse,  i.  e.  Mantui  was  foundfrd-by 
aboi^  of  Tufcans,  Id.  An.  10,20).' 

THYAMIS,  Calama,  a  river  of  Epirc, 

.   Cf.  Att.  7,  2. .    • 

THYATIRA,  AxHisAa,  acityof  Ly^  • 
dia,  588.  Liv,  37,  .8,  Ir  44. 

't'HYNI,  a  people  of  Bitbynia,  PVin.  5, 
32*  whence  Tkyna  Merx,  mercfaandife  . 
from  that  country,  Horat.  Od.,  3,  7,  3. 
They  came  originally   from  Tbrace, 
Plin.  4.  II. 

THVKf  BRA,  a  plain  near  Troy,  watered 
by  the  river  ?tlyia^Hx<f,  which' ran  into 
tbe  Scamander,  whete  ftood  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  which  Achilles  was  Uaia 
by  Paris,  Strab.  i%^  598.  whence 
Apoilowas*caUed  Thymsrjkus,^^. 
JEn,  3,  65.  or  KtilorThymbne,  Stat. 
Silv.  4,  Tf  22.  Ttymbnea  Ptrgama,  ib. 

^  3-  ^f  97.  •       ^ 

THVREA  vel  Thy  a,  a  town  on  the 
confine^  of  Lacouica and  Ar^olis,  fi<r«. 
dot.  I.  %z.\  Thueydid.  5,  41.  A  dir* 
^ute  having  anfen  about  this  place  be- , 
tween  the  Laoedemoniaos  and-Argiyes, 
it  was  agreed,  that  tbe  matter  ^uld 
be  decided  by  300  combatmrs  on  both 
fides,  who  all  fell  except  Otu i  y  ad b s    ' 

th« 
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tfae  LiCe^eflMRiiaa ;  aod  he,  iia^hg 
«reiSled  a  trophy^  md  vvrtren  on  ic  an 
lafaiption  wtch  bis  own  blood>  flew 
hixnfelf,  that  be  mighl  noc  fumte  hit 
compaiiionsy  Hendtt,  ib, ;  Stau  Thih* 
4y  48.  bence  Terr^  fTfyreiehf  -idiSf 
Ovid.  Faft.  tf  66^*1  JStepbati,  d«  Urh, 

THVREUM  T.  .«»,  V.  TbMritm,  71^ 
rhm^  ¥.  -MMT)  a  town  of  Acarnaout 
Bcar  Lencaiy  Ltv.  36,  ri.;  it  38,  o.; 
Ge,  Fam,  169  5.  Inh.  Thytrnfa^  lii» 
36,1a. 

TavatDCSy   tbive  finall  iflandt  at  the 
^nt  of  the  promontory  of  TcnSros, 
Plm.  4>  IS. 

THYRSUS,  OaisTACNX,  a  river  of 
Sardinia. 

TJBARANI  V.  'ffti,  a  people  of  Cilicia, 

'  Cie»  Fmn  15 1  4.-i*A)ro  a  people  of 
Poottts^  who  are  faid  to  have  delighted 
injefting  and  laughter^  MtJ.  i,  20. 

TIBERIAS,  'OdiSi  f.  a  town  of  Galilee, 

on  the  footb  fide  of  the  hke  of  Tibe- 

.  rias  or  Geneiareth,   built  by  Herod,' 

and  named  after  the  Emneror  Tiberiu*, 

yofifk,  jfnt,  18,  3«;  Fi'm,  5,  16. 

TiSBRIS,  TMtf  vel  'Tbyhth^  -tf,  v. 
"Wh  m*  the.Tsveaa  or.  l^ihtr^  the 
liver  which  runs  paft  Rome,  and  fep^r 
rated  Latiudi  from  Etruria,  143.  termed 
fi^vitSf  from  the  colour  of  it«  water, 
Horat.  Od*  I,  x,  13.  jiawmiy  Stl.  t6, 
686.  Multajl&vut  arenB^  Virg.  ifin. 
7,  31*  eetruioiiy  ib.  8,  64.  ^amprim 
jdem  S^rut  in  Ttihrm  dejhxh  Ordktes^ 
i.  e.  a  multitude. of  Syrians  hare  mi-' 
grated  to  Rome,  and  brought  with  them 
their  depravity  of  moralt,  Jwenat,  3^ 
6a«  Merji  abltganda  Qiotrim  ultrtf 
Commodities  made  beyond  the  Tiber, 
(ht  righnt  Traf^Herina,)  as  hides,  ful. 
phar,  &c*  which  it  wat  not  aHowed  to 
manufadlure  in  the  city,  on  account  of 
their  noifome  froell,  yuvenal.  14,  loa.f 
Martiat,  6»  9^,  4*  bence  one  «^o  ibid 
matches,  (fulpkurata^)  is  called 'Tr^n- 

B'tiarmut  amituhtot,  ibt  t,  4Jt,  j 

yinum  Tiieri  dtvtSium^  w|pe  of  fmall 
value  bfooght  down  the  Tiber,  Ju'oi^ 
fud.  7,  12  r.  ^ffiT  tmperii  fiun  Ttteri" 
num  vlrgo  nttavitf  i,  Ot  CIselia,  who 
fwam  over  the  Tiber,  then  the  limit  of 
the  Roman  territory,  it.  8,  264.**Ti- 
berhim  ofttMmf  the  month  of  tfae  Tiber, 
OV.  MmmU*  12.  Tiberhm  fftia,  Virg. 
^n.  1, 13.5  Ovid.  Met.  15,  728.—— 
^ihaiaa  injuh^  an  iOand  in  the  Tiber  at 
Rome,  Liv.  2, 5.  Nympbm  TtbtittiidUf 
Ovid.  Ftft.  2,  597. 

TIBISCUS,  Teissx,  a  nrtc  of  Dada, 


which  root  into*  titf  DtttAe,  to  ik 

Mtth-weft  of  Sdgrade.->Atfo  a  ton 

of  Dada,  now  TvMStwAX. 
TIBULA,  LAWoe^AKDO,  a  toM  of 

Sardinia. 
TI  BUR,  Ti  VOL  z,  a  town  of  Ladnm,  SB 

the  Amo,  144.  founded  by  Tiburtus 
or  Tibonras,  9^,  JBm.  7,  67a  «.* 
cording  to  Horace,  by  CatiUns  or  Ca- 
-  dins,  (V.  X,  18,  a.  the  Wodn  of  Ti- 
bnrmas,  yirg*  ib*  and  a  colooy  fnm 
Argpe,  (TSut  Argd^  f^X^m  coknSi) 
Hofit.  Od.  X,  6,  5.  loh.  TiBURTcs, 
fing.  Ttbmrs,  Li  v.  7,  9.  ft(.     Rtpme 
Ttbarti,  Suet.  Cal.  21.  PUU  iti  Ttberti, 
fc.  ntftf  etc.  Otat.  2,  65.    7i^<«>4> 
V.  TtbitrtiMf  the  way  to  Tibur,  H»Mt. 
S«>  I,  6,  T08.     mmtiafmaa^  ib.  2, 
4>  70*     Ttburiila  fiverg^  Bfarttal.  4, 
57,  to.     TibMrtimmSdfiamsg  tcfra^ 
diiaUf  CicPhil.  5,  7. 

TlCHlS  rb'A«r,  Ticn,  a  river  of  Hi- 
ther Spdn,  rifing  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
ronninf  into'  the  Mediterranean  near 
Jl^oda  or  RoftSi 

.TICHIUS,  -Mjtftt,  the  top  of  moant 
Oeta,  Liv.  36,  i(,  Sc^y. 

TIG1NUS,  TksiNo,  a  river  of  the  la- 
fubres  or  Milanefe,  which  rani  into  the 
Po,  at  TICIKUM,  vel  Fabia,  Pa  via, 
I3f.  Li9.  5,  34.5  21,  39,  &  4S- 
PAs.  3,  16^  ft  17.  ^tfa  allow  aod 
clear  ftream,  Sil»  4,  82. 

TirATA,  ^ontm,  Tir  att,  a  mountain 
of  Campania,  near  Capua,  148  • 

TIFERNUM,  a  town  of  Samnium,  Liv, 

*  9,  44* }  et  ^o,  14,  near  the  fource  of 
tfae  river  TIPERNITS,  Tiriavo, 
Af</.  2, 4*  PAi.  3,  II*  and  mount  Ti- 
fennty  Liv.  10,  3a^Al(b  a  town  of 
Umbria,  caUed  TIPERNVM,  Tdtt- 
rwMMy  Citta  di  Castbllo,  on  the 
Tiber,  Ftau  3,  t\,  Ftm.  Sf»  4,  r*  et 
10,  24.  Inh«  TtftruStis  Tibermu  Ano- 
ther town  on  the  IVfttaanu,  TIFER- 
NUM Metturtg^,  Plia.  ib« 

TIGRANOCERTA,  -^nrje,  SsaeD,  a 
city  of  ArmefM  M^tr^  bnilt  hy  Ti- 
granes,  593.  PAi^  6,  9.  Tad/.  Ant* 
15, 4,  &  5. 

TIGRIS,  BASittirsA  or  Sertmaf  a 
large  river  of  Afia,  filing  in  jfhHtnia 
Jl£tj9r,  and  ftowteg  into  the  Perfiao 
gulf,  by  the  fame  month  with  the  Eu- 
phrates, 593.  named  Tigris,  (1.  e.  ^«- 
gittaf)  from  Its  rapidity,  P/ia.  6,  27  f« 

T1GUR1NVS  f>agia,  one  of  tfae  four 
cantons  or  diviiioni  of  the  Hdvetii, 
C^r/.  G»  I,    10.  comprchcfidiog  the 

modem 
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Echaffium^t  and  tfat  aiMey  of  £/. 
G4//{   named  /Vom  I^iovivm,    its 
-  ^piial. 

TiLAVEMPTUS,TA6iiAii»KT0,  t 

rivfir  of  iM  ^i«irj,  ia  Italy*  ranning 

•  into  tiie  Hadrude,  between  AquiMa 

ft>  the  eifty  end  Concordia  to  the  «^eft. 

Ffti. 

to#n  of  SardinU. 

TlLOXy.Punta  MAXTCLrA>  a  promoo- 
tory  ofi  the  oortH-wcft  UdeofCorEca. 

Tf  Lifoirnrs  atom,  in  BcMtias  and  71/- 
•/^,  r  ibhntah  at  fBc  fepnlchte  of 
Tifeiiae»  fifty  ftadu  firott  HaliarCttt» 
TauJlanS  Bi  3|. 

TIMACUS,  T*MdK>  ati^cf  of  Mafia, 
running  into  the  Danube  $  Timachx, 
the  peopfer  wbo  Irred  near  it,  i»/ia.  3, 
26. 

THIAVUS,  tiWAo,  or  Tmaw,  1  rfvcr 
of  the  rAr»l,  or  Coraf,  (in  rtfforn  Fi- 
raJMfiafit  thediflrid  of  Friuli,)  which 
iflaes  from  fe? enl  fbunrains^  ^jmvmi 
wfitikMh  Met  »,  4.)  at  the  ibot  of  the 
Aipiy  and  afcer  a  coorft  of  but  a  few 
aiilet,  runt  into  the  Hadriatic  by  one 
noutb,  between  Aqoileia  atid  Tar- 
gefte,  I*.  Plh.  3,  i^r.  as*  $  &rtf^  5, 
1(14.  Ltty  eailr  ic  Lscgs  Tmurtri,  be- 
onife  its  fbuntaini  quickly  unittng 
form  a  broad  ftream,  41,  i.  Viigil 
gtves  it  bat  one  fountain  and  feeen 
noutfas,  JEn,  r,  144..  StiUus  placet 
k  near  Padua  j  hence  he  calla  Livy^ 
^[mhvf  fhimmUf  Si] v.  4,  7,  55,  Sa 
tiUcanj  who  calls  it  jiHteaoreus  Ti* 
manmSf  from  Aotenor,  who  founded 
FMaviitm^  7,  194.  Bat  the  poeti  are 
Hot  always  accurate  in  their  geography* 
VirgU  calls  \t  Ja^h  Ttmdvm,  becaufe 
tht  territory  ofthe  Jap'tda,  an  Illyrian 
iiatfon,  fbrnierly  extended  to  this  place^ 
C  3, 475.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
oiStOs  ore  fome  fmall  iilands,  con- 
taining hot-iprings,  PAi.  2,  103. 
#b)ch  fofloe  think  Virgil  deoomlnatei 
Saxtt  ThUaw,  Eel.  8,  6. 

TINA,  the  river  Tikx  at  Newcaftle. 

71(90B,  Tmgi  velTnsr^f,  TAiiGitt, 
a  port  town  of  Morocco,  SiL  3^  258. 
which  gate  name  to  Mamtsma  Ttfrg/. 

TIKI  A  Td  TtiuaSf  Ton  no,  a  river  of 
Umbria,  which  falls  into  the  Clitum- 
BUS,  Sfra^»  5,  217,  ft  235'  i  ^'^  ^f 
454. 

TINOCELLUM,  Tinhovtv,  it  the 
mouth  of  tho-TIat. 

«5 


TIPWA,  a  fmall  fei.port  town  of  Bow-' 
tia,  the  native  place  of  Tiphys,  the 
pilot  of  the  (hip  Argo,  yirf,  Ed.  4^ 
34.5  Ovfi.  £>.  6,  48. 

TIRIDA,  a  town  of  Thrace,  whcr^ 
were  the  ftablcs  of  Diomedcs,  who  fed 
his  horfes  with  human  flfe{h,  Piim,  a. 

^     II  f.  18.  ^* 

TIRITMS,  -f«*,  f.  Vathta,  a  town 
of  ArgSKs,  the  birth-place  of  Her- 
«ulcs  J  Whence  he  was  cilled  TirvH- 
t*hs,  a86.  -^ 

TISDRA,  a  town  of  ji/Hca  PntrU  • 
Inh.  TmUam,  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  76,  &07* 

TlSOBfS  ^  r^efihh,  the  Cohwav!  a 
river  of  Wale^.  * 

TllSSA,  Randaczo,  a  fnudl  town  of 
Sicily,  near  mount  iEtna 5  Inh.  Ti*- 
sXNsta,  Gc.  V0rr.  3,  j8. 

TITARESUS  V.  -Mr,  vel  Eurltat,  a 
riw  of  Theflidy,  of  curious  ^uaUtiev 

TITHOREA,  one  of  the  fummitt  of 
mount  Parnaflus.  Herodot,  8,  3a. 
where  was  the  town  Nxon,  P<iuLu 
Phc.  33.  ■'^ 

TlTi^RUS,  a  lofty  mountam  of  Crete, 
in  the  territory  of  Cydonia, 

TIUM,  FioLos,  a  town  of  Bithynia- 
lnh.Tmm^\Tianenfei,  * 

TMOLUS,  Boua-nAC,  a  mountain  of 
Lydla,  388.  abounding  in  faflton,  and 
planted  with  vines,  Plln.  5,  29.J  r/r^. 
C  I,  $6. 5  (had.  Mtt,  n,  151..  ig* 
7,  a  10.  which  ga?e  name  to  a  riv«» 
where  the  fineftwhet-ftones  were  foui»d» 
P/te.  33,  8.;  Inh.  TtmoTit^,  fing.  Ti- 
molites^  Cic.  Place*  3,  &  10. 

TOBIUS,  Tovy,  a  river  of  Wales^ 
rianniog  into  the  IriA  fea,  near  Cacr- 
marthen. 

TOLBIACUM,  ZoLf  icH  or  Zotcii, 
a  town  of  Belgica,  to  the  fouth  of  fa- 
liers.  "* 

TOLENUS  V.  Womar,  S alto,  a  river 
of  Latium,  rifing  near  the  lacui  FucU 
tua^  and  falling  into  che  Vel  in  us  near 
Reate,  Otfid.  Faft.  6,  561. 

TOLETUM,  Toledo,  the  capital  of 
New  CafKle  in  Spain.  ^ 

TOLIAPIS,  SnarpET,  an  ifland  at  tke 
mouth  of  the  Thames, 

TOLISTOBOII  vel  Ti^S/Mc^,  a  people 
of  Galatia  in  Afia,  defccndcd  fmm  the 
m  in  Gaul,  li^.  jg,  15^  ,5^  ^^^ 
Pan.  5,  3a.  ' 

TOLLENTINUM,    T^taKTiito,    a 
town  of  Piccnum  on  the  Chienco :  Inh 
nentin£fti,,  Ptm    3,  13  f.  r8.  jigcf 

TOLOSA 
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TOLOSA  vel  Tolofatium  civitas.  Too- 
LousKy  the  capital  of  Laoguedoc,  on 
the  Garonne,  CaJ»  G.  3,  20.  j  Inh. 
IToIosates,  ib.  i,  8,  vej  lelojani^  Plin. 
3,  4.  it*  temple  was  enriched  with 
many  gulden  offerings ;  which  v  zpio, 
the  Roman  general,  having  plunderrd, 
was  on  that  account  thought  to  have 
Wen  ever  after  unfuccefsful,  and  to 
have  died  in  miferyy  Strab^  4,  188. 
whence  AuRu  m  Toi.osanum  became 
proverbial,  ib.  &  GeiL  3,  9.;  Gc.  I^fat. 
D.  3,  30. }  Ortft.  »,  47.  See  alfo 
jfujijti,  32,  3.  who  reiafes  the  ftory  dif- 
■  jcrently.—~- Literature  was  fo  much 
cfil:iv3red  at  Tcul«  ufe,  that  Martial 
calls  it  Falladia  Ibchjaf  facred  to  Pal* 
las,  99  10 1,  3.     So  Aufonius,  Paren" 

tal.  3,  &  in  ProfijT.  1 7. It»  cheefe 

(i\iffus  Toi'.Jaij    'Jiis^J    was   very  ill 
tafled,  Murti4il.  12,  32,  iS. 

TOMARUS  V.  'ImjfuSf  a  mountain  of 
Thefproiia  in  E^ire,  above  Dodooa^ 
&rab.  7,  328. 

TOM  OS,  plur.  Tcmi  v.  T.m/V,  -Ms,  f. 
ToMESWAR  or  Dab  A,  a  maritime 
town  of  Msefij,  in  that  part  called 
Pont  us,  on  the  Euxine  {e»p  abovt 
th  r  y-fix  miles  t'rom  the  moft  fouthern 
mouih  of  the  Danube  j  render- d  illuf- 
trious  by  its  b<-ing  ihe  place  of  Ovid'&* 
laninim'^nt  i  faid  to  have  been  fo  called 

,  from  Me  fa's  mangling  in  that  place 
the  body  '-f  hex  brother  Abfjrtus,  Jte 
;>.^5«:3.;  Ovid.  Tn/?.  3.  9,  33,5  Cic, 
Mavii,  9-  f  undcd  bva  col'  ny  from  Mi- 
Ictus  ;  l.ence  called  Urbs  Militisy  -'idisy 
Owid.  Trifl:.  r,  9,41-;  ii»h.  7c»,7/<r, 
ib.  I,  2,  35.  vkhcnce  TcmitJr.us  agcr^ 
Ovid.  Pom.  3,  8,  2.  Jiun.uiy  3,  1,  6- 
uibi^  Pont  3,  4,  2. 

TDRuSE  v.  .oy  ToRON,  a  town  of 
JVJ:>ccd<'nii,  which  gave  name  10  Tore- 
t^us  Sinutf  vcl  ^or>,t:,jicusy  the  gulf  of 
rASSANi>RA,  326.  I'.rr^rie /rem,  Liv. 
31,  4C^      Tor  cnui.  urn  marc  y   44,    li. 

TOX  ANDRl,  the  p^ofle  of  Camp  ike, 
in  Ga/ii/t  lii/'^ica  ,  ih^ir  town,  'Qcxan- 
dria,  fuppoJcd  to  br  'JeJ]  r.tie'kuf  in  the 
weft  cxtrcm'tv  of  ihe  biihoprick  of 
Liege,   tltn.  4,  17. 

TRACHiS  vcl  7'iuiLin^  -Tu/i,  a  city  of 
Theflily,  cal'ed  alfo  UftaJiUf  320. 
whence  Tt.irkrra  tJlui^  the  crcuir.ja- 
cent  part  of,  UfUjIj,  Oifid.  Met.  ri, 
269.  pu/'pi'j  the  Ih'p  or  C  L)X,  ib.  502* 

V  Tr.ifJthius  n.'iUiy  the  troops  of  Heraclca, 
Lucan,  '3,   I  "8. 

TRAGURiUM,  Trau,  a  poet-town  of 
Dalmatia. 


Tracsonitis»  a  diftri£l  ofPakftlnt, 
on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan^  namei 
from  its  roughneis,  P/w.  5j  18  ;  Inb. 
Tracioftlraf  Jofeph.  ADt.  l6f  %.  jrt 
>•  596.  . 

TiAjAKor^LVSy  TaAjAisovoLi*  a' 
town  of  Thrace.  ADOtber  of  My£a^ 
called  TranppiUiSf  ip  Jatcr  writers. 

TRAJECTUSA4^«fv..««f,UTaicBT, 
contraded  for  Oud  tretht^  the  BU  Faf- 
Jagc  \  the  capital  of  the  pioriacc  of 
Utiecht  in  Hollaod  , 

TRALLES,  -WW,  V.  'Trallisy  -o,  Sci- 
TAM-HiSAa,  a  ftif)ng  townofLydia, 

now  ioconfidcrabU.  s8S  ji^w*  37i45  J 
Ck.  RuIJ:  %,  15.  Fam.  3,  5.  ./frr.  14, 
*  I .  .^  Fr.  I,  ^  i  yuvaiaj»  3^  70,;  Inh. 
TgALLiAMiy  Gc.  FIacc»  ax.  TroLia* 
nui  tefiiif  ib. 

TRALLES  t;  Trfl/Zi,  a  people  of  lllyri- 
cum,  Liv.  3'»  35*  «f  15.  4- 

Trasjminos  la^us.     See  ^krafrntmu, 

TRAPEZPS,  .«»m,  f.  TaxBisonff, 
a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  cooiinrs  of 
Colchis,  <;q I.;  Plin.  6,  4.^  tadt.Hif. 
3^47.)  Inh  Tr^}cxuatH. 

TREBA,  a  town  of  the  iSqut,  near  the 
fource  oftheAnioj  Inh.  Tmimam, 
PTtn  3^  II. 

TRFBIA,  TtEBiA,  a  river  ofG^ 
Cjl'/^adanat  rifing  in  the  Apennioesy 
and  running  paft  Placeotia  into  the  Fo; 
neT  which  river  Hannibal  defeated  the 
,  Romans  a  fecl)nd  time  under  Sempso- 
nius  il^e  cooful,  Liv.  at,  ^4,  &  56* 

TREBIA,  Trkvi,  a  town  of  Umbrsa ; 
Jnh  Trebiates,  Piin.  ■?.  14  f.  19.— 
Another  of  Latium,  Liv.  2,  39.—^ 
third  of  Campania  j  whence  TrebtMOt 
oger.  Liv.  2-?,  14. 

TR  ti  B  UL  "^  Aiutufca^  a  town  of  the  Si- 
bii)cs  \  iimplv  called  by  itf  fuioaffe 
Mutlscj*:,  y^t^g'  JB.n.  7,  711.  1dJ>. 
Trebulani  Mutujcai^  Plin.  3,  f«.  er 
Tiebui'aniy  Liv.  10,  1.  'treluUmt 
ager^  Cic,  Rull.  2,  25. .  Another  cf 
Campania,  Liv*  13,  39.  loh.  Trebuigm 
BaiinierJ'eSf  Piin.  3,  5,  7V«W1«- 
nuwf  ic.  ptadium^  a  villa  of  Poatias, 
Cic.  Ait.  6,  2.  Some  make  the Trr- 
bi'la    and    Trtbia    In    Campania   the 

fuXC. 

TRERUS,  Ta  ero,  a  river  of  UtiaW* 
falling  into  the  L»ri$. 

TRES  TA  RERNiE,  TbtTtreeravemSg 
a  p»acc  on  the  P^ia  Appia^  where  tra- 
vellers took  refrefliment«  Ctc,  At»  l» 
13,  ib.  2,  10,  &  It.  ;  jiils,  28.  15. 

TREVJRI,  fintf.  7"r/*ir,  a  powerful  pw- 
"pie  of  Gallia   JScl^ica^     between   the 
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Mutt  ta4  the  Rhtne»  C^.  O.  UVi 
LaetlH.  iy  441,  their  capital}  TrMr7r»- 
mm  £fvitas,  v.  jfagyfia,  on  tht  MofellCy 
wat,  as  ufual  in  the  lower  aget,  called  . 
after  the  people;  now  Taxsat  or 
Tkxvxi. 

TR  IB  ALU,  a  peopk  of  Mcfi*,  P/ui.  3, 
s6f.  19. 

TRiBOCCI,  ▼.  TrihteAl,  the  people  of 
Aldce,  P/ht.  4}  17. 

TRIBUUUM,  Tki»xgii«,  t  town  of 
DatmKia. 

TRICALA  ▼•  tfiocalat  a  citadel  In  the 
fouth  of  Sicily,  S'U,  14,  27 1*  $  Inb. 
7H«c«£af,  Plin.  )»  8. 

TRICASSES  V.  .f>  the  people  of  Cham- 
pagne in  France ;  their  capial,  Tricaf* 
Jlumckfitatf  TaoYis. 

TaicASTiNT,  a  people  of  Gaul»  through 
whofe  territory  Haooibal  palled,  after 
croffing  the  Rhone,  Lfv.  ti»  S^*  S  ^'* 
3,  466. 

TRICCA,    a  town  of  Theflaly,  on  the 

y  north  bank  of  the  Oencus,  to  the  footh 

of  Gomphi,  Xiv.  32,  13.}  36,  13.} 

TRICHONIUM  V.  TrieMme,  a  town  of 
.  Atolia. 
TRfCORIT,    the  people  of  the  valtey 

GaEtiVAODANf  in  the  north-eaftof 

Dauphioe,  Liv*  xi,  31. 
TRICORNIUM,  K.aosCA,  a  town  of 

M«fia. 
TRiCORi^THUS,  a  town  of  Attica,  be- 

tween  Marathon  and  Rhamnus. 
TRIDENTUM,  TaENT,  a  city  of  the 

Rh^tlf  00  the  AthSfis  Plin.  3,  19.  on 

the  confines  of  the  Eugana  \  loh.  TVi'tf 

dem'mU 
TRJFAKUM,  a  place  in  U  ium,  be. 

twees  Simiefla  and  Minturoae,  Litr.  8y 

TRIFOLlNUS,anountain  near  Naples; 
whence  Trifttutut  ager,  fertile  in  wine, 
yttwual.  9,  56.  IrijVtna  v'may  Plin* 
14,  7.;  Marcial.  13,  114. 

iTftiGiMlKA  frtttt  >  port  of  Rome, 
through  which  the  Vm  Oftunps  pafled  ; 
fo  called,  from,  the  thrte  Uoratii  who 
went  out  at  this  gate  to  fight  ths  Curia- 
fii,  Li Y.  4, 1 6- $  35,4.1.;  40,  51.  now 
called  San  Paoh^  fr  m  a  church  near  it, 
dedicated  to  the  apoftle  Paul. 

TRlNACRIAi  vel  Trifiams^  a  fiame 
given  to  Sicily  ftmi  its  three  capes,  fe4 
#.  ass6. 
^  TRINIUM,  Tkicko,  a  river  running 
from  the  Apennines  thiough  Samrhmt 
and  the  territory  of  the  FrfRtart,  into 
the  Hadtiat'iC« 


TRINOBANTIS,  the  people  of  MH* 
dlefea  and  t£k*,  C^f,  5^  ao.  \  7«dr« 
Amal,  14,  33. 

TRIOPIUM,  a  town  and  prooMntofy  of 
Caria. 

TRIPHYU  A,  a  diftrlA  of  Pelopoaaerttiu 
Ii«.a8»8.}  3»»  5'«  33»34- 

Taip9&is,  a  diftria  of  Arcadia^  co»- 

fifting  of  three  towns,  Pm^m  Jtc^  at. 

of  Lacontca,  Lftr.  35,  ay.    ■     of 

Thafl*aly»  ik.  4a,  ^3*  where  there  f  cma' 

to  have  been  a  fingia  town  of  thia  name^ 

(Trifftils  S€ia^)  ib.  41,  55.   whence 

agfr  TnfoHtmms^  ib  36^  10—^  town 

c7  Lydia  on  the  Meander;  Inh.  Tr^ps* 

Uani^  Plin.  c,  a9f.   30.  which  fome 

place  in  Cana,      ■      -Another  city  of 

Pbttnicia,   in  hBt  eoo^)oied  of  three 

towns,  at  thediftanceofafarlongfron 

each  other,  DicJfr.   16,  41.  built  by 

people  from  three  diffeieat  cides,  Strml» 

|g,  754.  Plin.  St  ao. ;  Mti»  i,  ia.*i* 

The  country  between  the  two  Sfrtes  ia 

Africa  C''^  Sjrtirafvu  in  Itter  tfancf, 

from  its  three  principal  dues,  (Otap 

SahrOta^  and  Lt^  Magmf  Sofin.  ay.) 

called  Trf^iiAM,  fc  fn^viiicia.  At  wbac 

time  its  preCeat  ptincipaJtown»(anciently 

Oea,)  and  the  coontry  after  it,  baganfirft 

to  be  called  TRlPOU^  is  uncertain.       ' 

TRIOyETRA,  a  name  given  to  SicIIf 

from  its  three  capesi  equivalent  to  the 

Greek  Trinaaia,  as6. 

TR 1  TON,  a  ri  ver  of  the  High  SyrHea  or 

Lybia^  which  falls  into  the  lake  Taz- 

tSnxs,  HefJot.  4,  1789  ft  rSo  ;  SiL 

4,  535.  whence  Pallas  was  called  Tat- 

TovtAj  fee  p   36^1*;  SU,  3,  32a.;  tt 

9>  *97- 
TRITONOM,  a  town  of  Doris,  £tv. 

a8,  7. 

TaiuMviaoBVM  iKsocAf  an  iflandin 
the  RHaNVS  or  RnenOf  a  river  which 
runs  into,  the  Po  on  the  fouth,  wheiv 
.Aognflus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  met^ 
after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  and  divided 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Dh.  46,  s  5- »  Affnan,  dt  Civ,  B.  4.  fr. 

TRl  VIi£  iacus,  the  lake  of  Diana,  near 
Ariel  a  i )  Latium,  f^trg,  JRm»  7,  5i6« 
called  alfo  Sragntm  Dianm,  Ovid.  Fa/t. 
3,  »6i.  and*£.Jrari  Nemvraifis,  Saet. 
Cal.  3$.  now  the  Lake  of  Nam. 

TaivicuM,  TiBVico,  a  town  of  the 
Hirpini,  Horat*  Sat.  z,  5,  79* 

TPOCMi  Ga/ii,  a  people  of  Galatia  ia 
Afia  Minor,  Lith  38,  i^. 

TROEZEN  V.   7>««Ptmf,   Damala,  a 

city  of  Argdlis,  a86.  the  refidence  of 

PittlieuSy  the  gf and&thcr  of  Theieus ; 

3  I  hence 


•so 
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ll«B»  i,  4tS.  S  It  I  $,  S9i.  the  Vrth« 
place  of  Tbdeus)  bencs  oilM  TrM. 


TROGILliCy  three  fmall  iflaiuls  near 


TROGIUUM»  1  NCtof  Mount  Myclfe, 
praj'^Ainf  i»to  the  fei,  betweea  Ei^hi!- 
itu  aod  the  moath  of  the  M«ander,  op- 
pofiCB  to  SauMti  Strsb*  r4y  636. 

TltOOlLUS  V.  -«f,  a  viUage  at  the 
MMuth  of  the  river  Paofaciusy  near  Sy- 
tacuf^j  lah.  Trv^/nj  whence  TVi^'fi- 
•ram /orftti,  i»iv.  25,  t]. 

TtooioDi'TA,  (compofed  of  rfttyXn^ 
canternm^  and  ^v>«,y0^f»,i.  e.  thofe  who 
lived  in'<;avems,)  a  people  of  Egypt  00 
the  Arabian  f»lf.  TkoolodytYci, 
their  country;  whence  frrcgloJytum 
Jinmt^  a  bay  r.n  their  coall»  Herodot,  4, 
183  ;  Ck*  Dhf.  t,  44.;  Straht  i6» 
775.;  P/f/f.  t,  76  }  <f  6,  29. ;  Ptolem. 
4,  >,         AUo  a  people  of  Ethiopia,' 

TROJA,  Troy,  a  celebrated  andent 
city  of  TROAS  in  jifia  Minor ^  at  no 
great  diftance  from  the  Hellefpont ; 
Inh.  TROJAN  I  i  and  m  the  poets, 
Tft^Xf,  fing.  Tr$i,  Treit ;  fem.  Tr9<7j, 
'JU^sri,  -iUot^  alfo  TVttcrc  and  iTao. 

*  yucXNJB{  which  laft  name  uas  ap- 
plied to  the  molt  ancient  Roman  no- 
bility,  as  being  defccnded  from    ihe 

'  Trojamf,  yitvensL  1,  100.  j  8,  iSj.$ 
II,  95*  S(^  Trci'idetf  Perf.  1,4.  but 
*rryug}hi^  fimply  denotes  the  Romans, 
SU,  14,  117.  ;  ad}.  I'roJanuSy  Troius,  ec 
^rt'icas,-^Trtfiigenagent€s^h\iQr.  i  ,466^ 

IROPi^A,  Tbopxa,  a  town  of  the 
BmttUf  174. 

TROPi^ A,  i^one  monuments  ereded  by 
Pompey  on  the  EaAero  Pyrenees,  near 
Reilegarde* 

TROSStLUM,  atownofEtmria,  nine 
miles  from  Veijiniif  which  a  body  of 
Roman  hqrfemen  having  taken  without 
rhe  ailWIsAce  of  foot-foldiers,  the  Ro. 
man  EfnUes  were  thence  called  Taos- 
suLi,  Plitu  3m,  2.  i  Sente,  Ep*  86,  ft 
87.;  Ptrf.  J,  81. 

TRUENTUS,  TaoNTO,  aiiv^t  of  Pftc 
numj  TRUENTUM,  a  town  at  its 
moadiy  Fi\n*  3,  i^f.  18.  whence 
Traentin^t  turns,  Sil.  8,  435* 

TUBANTES,   a   people  ot  Germany, 

Taciu  <^fl*  ty  S'* »  '^  '3>  55* 
TUBURBO    Majui,    Tuber nok,    a 
town  of  Africa,  louth  ot' Tunis;  TU- 
BURBO Airnirf,  ftill  called  TuBVKBo, 
on  rhe  river  Bagradas. 


TVCCA,  TUGOA,  a  townof  Masn- 

tama,  at  the  mouth-  of  the  ri«er  Amiap. 
TUDUR,  Sc  TitJ.r  ».  ^adertum,  Tadi, 

a  town  of  Umbria,  6*x7.  6,  645. ;  Inh. 

7adertni  fing  Trnders,  ib  4,  22a- 
TvBROBis,  ToVY,    a  river  ot  W*le?, 

running  helow  Cardigan  into  the  iriili  lei. 
TUB$4S,  the  river  TwE en. 
TUSICUM,  a  town  of  Umbria;  Inh. 

TnJScsm, 
TUG  EN  US  Pagmtf  one  of  the  four  can. 

ton*  of  the  Hdvetii  ;    fuppofed  to  be 

named  from  Tub V If   ▼.  Tugiam^  now 

Zug. 
TUGIA,    ToiA,    a  town    of  Spain j 

whence  Sa/tus  TfirgUmJU^  where  the  Cx- 

tis  riles,  PRb,  3,  !• 
TULCIS,  Francoli,  a  river  of  Spain, 

running  by  Ta.raco  into  ihe  Mediia- 

ranean. 
TULINOI,  a  people  isf  Belgica,  coatljo- 

ous  to  the  Helvctii,  now  Stulincik, 

Orf,  I,  5. 
TUN£S,  -?/«f,  m.   a  place  fifteen  nulw 

firom  Cartha^,  Liv.  30,  9.  now  lap* 

pofrd  CO  be  1  UN  IS. 
TUNGRI  V.  rwgrx^  a  people  of  GtiO^ 

Belgica  living  on  both  fides  ef  theMiefej 

their  chief  ci»y  was  called  Atwatocaj 

now  Tottgeren,  a   fmaJl  village  co  ibc 

norlh-weit  of  Liege. TUNGRO- 

RUM/«aJ,  theSpAw,  north-eaft  tioin 

Liege,  towards  Treves. 
TONOCELLUM,  Tinmovth,  attka 

mouih  of  the  Tine. 
TUOLA,  Got  A,  ariverofCorfica. 
TURBA,  Tarbes,  a  town  of  Gsfcooy, 

on  the  river  A  dour. 
TDRDETANI,   a   powerful  people  of 

Splin,  inhabiting  both  fides  of  the  B«tii 

from  its  mouih;  whence  the  country 

was  called  Turdttania,  Liv.  2X,  6.  j  J8» 

30. 5  34.  17»  &c. 

TURDvLl,  the  people  of  Alparv«  m 
Portugal;  Some  think  them  the  f«r< 
with  ihe  Turditani^  Lir.  2^9  39"  >  ^ 
3a,  17. 

TURIAS  V.  Turia,  Guaoaiavias,  a 
river  of  Spain,  which  nini  paft  Valen- 
cia into  the  Meditenanein. 

TURJOSA,  Tarai^oka,  scityofAr- 
ragon,  on  the  confines  of  Old  Oflile. 

TUKoNES,  the  people  of  ToCKAiK  10 

France,  on  the  eall  fide  oftheLcire; 

their  capital  C^fiir*diinum,  in  later  t.rn«, 

as  ofual,  was  called  after  the  people  3k- 

rottesv.^i,  nowTouRl.     •    .    /,     • 
TURRUS,  ToRRf,ariveroftbeU'w» 

which  falls  into  the  Hadriawc*  «« 
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TtTRICUM»  ZfUixcHy  In  Switterlitid. 

TURN  ACUM,  TouKNATy  in  Flanders. 

TURUNTUS,  a  rrrer  of  Sartnatia, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Duna  or  Dwtna  at 
Riga. 

TUSCI,  the'  Inhabitants  of  Etruria,  in 
later  writers  called  Tuscia,  Liv.  1^2$ 
*»  51.5  5>  33.  &c.— — TuscuM  martf 
Liv.  5V33>9  it^S,  19.  Tafiutvicus^ 
the  name  of  a  ftreec  in  Rom^i  Liv  i, 
14.;  ^7^  ^9.;  33»ft6.;  Horat  &r«  2, 
39  »28.  inhabited  by  the  Tafci  who  re- 
mained after  the  retreat  of  Porfennay 
Feftus,  Tufcus  aifutU^  the  T'lber^ 
Ovid,  Art.  Am  3,  3S6.  flmneti^  Met* 
14,  615.  Tufia  JifcipRnaf  the  art 
of  aagurr»  or  di»inat-oi  by '  prodigiei, 
which  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the 
Tufcans,  Gc.  Fam  6,  6.  Tufcis  li- 
^btUhdigna  res,  a  miraculous  thing,  fuch 
as  were  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
Tufcanvy  Juvenal.  13,  61.— —T*/- 
cana  c«/um/ta,  Vitruf .  4,  6.  Opera  TajT- 
eamea,  ib.  4,  7. 

TUSCI,  the  villa  of  the  ypanger  PKny  in 
Etrurta,  near  the  fource  of  the  Tiber, 
which  he  dercribes,  Ep.  5,  6.     - 

TUSCULUM,FaEscATi,acityofLa- 
tinm,  145.  faid  to  have  been  founded  by 
Telegdnus,  the  Ton  of  Ulyfles  by  C'trce ; 
hence  Meema  Lairttt  quomiam  regnata 
ttepotif  i.  e.  Tulcaluffly    &l.   7,  693. 
Tfujtuli  Qrcaa   Mcema^  Hoxat.  Epod. 
2,  »9.;  Inh.  TUSCITLANI,  Lw   3, 
18. ;  6,  15. ;  %i  37>  hence  Tufculana 
arXf  the  citadel  of  Tufculom,  i^.  3, 
I  23.;  «f  6,  33.     Tufcuiani  coUtSy  ib.  3, 
fTfSet.     tufeula  tillnsp  Tibul.    i,  7, 
57.     TUSCULANUM,  (c.fr^ediumy 
,  a  villa  of  Cicero^s    near   Tufculum^ 
which  he  often  mentions,  A^t,  1 ,  6. 
^Mfcuiatia    difbittationes    Y.   quajfioms, 
diicourfeaofdicero concerning  the  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  other  important 
fubje£^s,  which  he  compofed  in  the 
colloquial  ftyle,  in  that  viUa,  Tufc,  i, 
4.;  Div.Zf  I.;  Att.  15,  2>  in   five 
books,  each  book  containing  the  matter 
of  one  day^s  difcottrfe,  (durum  qu'mqut 
fchH^y  ib  )  TkfcuUnenJti  i'uSy  the  days 
thus  emplryed.  Fam   9,  6.— — Tw/ra- 
Umtm  Jalii  CaJarU,  Cic.  Or.    i,  3. 
Fomprii,  Phil.  13,  5.     Oaffi,  Ait.  4, 
16.    tveulH,  Fin.  3,  i< ;  Acad.  4,  489 
ftc.  villas  of  thefe  illuftrious  men  near 
Tttfculum. 
TYANA,   a  town   of  Csppadocia,  the 
birth-place  of  Apoltonius }  iniLTyanen-' 
fu  ir.Tyaneh'y  Tyanltis  vel  Eujtbia  ad 
Taarumf  its  territory. 


TYt»OS  V.  OitylMy  Bahraiis,  a  town 
to  the  north-wcft  of  the  promontory 
VC^enaruif  00  the  Medeoian  Gulf. 

Tynd'Aris,  Tynoaai,  a  town  in  the 
norih-eaft  part  of  Sicily,  on  the  river 
Helicon,  tft, 

TYRA  vel  Tjarai^  NxtsTKa  or  Dnlf 
fiery  contraaed  from  the  Doaafier  qS 
Jornandes,  a  river  of  Scythia,  to  the 
norih  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
Herodet,  4,  51  ;  PHtt.  4,  jxf.  26* 
(Nitllo  tardior  amne  Tyras^  Ovid.  Pont. 
4,  10,  50.}  Tykxt^  vel  Tyragherf 
ihofe  who  lived  along  its  banks,  PUM.\b* 
Strah.  %y  167. 5  7,  305. 

TYRUS,  Sour,  or  Tyrs,  a  fanKMR 
dcy  of  Phoenicia,  6z8«  P/kaen^a  Tyret, 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  a88.  itluftrfeus  for  its 
commerce  and  power  at  fea,  Cfeep,  127) 
and^for  its  numerous  colonies,  Leptis* 
Utica,  Oades,  and  Carthage,  P/iff«  ^9 
19*  not  mentioned  by  .Homer,  Strahi, 
l6f  756.  Its  t  ancient  name  was* 
SARRA.     See  Sarranus,     It  is  callari 

'  ipfiabilii  by  Lucan,  3>  2x7.  either  from 
the  'deceitfulnefs  of  its  iahibiuno» 
therefore  itermed  Mingues  TYRIU 
yirg.  jEh,  I,  661.  or  from  its  being 
frequently  ihaken  by  earrhquaket,5rr«^. 
i^»  757. ;  C9''f-  4>  4»  20.  After  the 
deftrudion  of  Tyre  by  Alexander*  it 
never  recovered  Us  former  fplendor; 

,  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  was  only 
remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  pur- 
ple, c,  ig.  which  was  efteemed  the 
beft  in  the  world,  Strah,  i6|  757^ 
whence  Tyrium^rum,  Virg.  O.  3, 17. 
Vellera  MUepa  Tyrios  ineo8a  ruborety 
lb.  307.  Tyr'io  fuc9  coBay  Lucan.  io» 
123.  'tyrvii  daifor,  Hamilcar,  Sil.  i, 
141. 

TYRRHENI,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria  { 
whence  T^Triiefftf  ^^r,  the  Tufcan  na- 
tion, Cic.  Div,  X,  1 7  'j  Ovid.  Met.  1  ^f 
577.  Mere  Tyrrhenamy  the  Tufcan  fea, 
rirg  Mn.  1,  67.  Tyrrkenut  rtXy  M«- 
seotiua,  0^td»  Fafi,  4,  803.  Mm^ 
ftra  Tyrrhenay  Tufcan  mariners -me- 
tamorphofed  into  dolphins,  lb,  3,  723.; 
Met,  3,607.  Tyrfiitrta  pedum  ^incula^ 
Tufcan  fandals,  y%rg.  Mn,  8,  458. 
Tyrrhetimfque  tuta  ciangcry  the  found  of 
the  trumpet,  of  which  th&Tofcana'wtre 
iaid  t6  have  been  the  inventors,  ii*  516. 
Athene,  4.  ,  ^ 

U&  V 

VACCA,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  Hirt. 
B»  Afr»  74  J  Inh.  Vacitnjts, 

3  1  2  VACCA, 
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VACCA,  VorCA,  i  nter  of  LufiUn?t, 
b'twren  the  Duiiiis  and  Munda. 

VACCi£]»  a  people  in  the  noith  of  Spainy 
towards  the  lource  of  the  Dut  iut)  Liv, 

VADlCASbES,  the  people  of  ValoU  in 

Caliia  Belgica. 
VADIM5N»S,ahkeofEtruria,nearCtf/- 

tellum  Amerinum  and  the  Tiber,  remark* 

ablefor  its  floating  )tl  tnds,  Viv.  9,  39. ; 

'FRn  »,  9^.  j  Snec.S>uaft.  Nat,  3,  a 5.$ 

P/nr.  £^.  8, 10. 
VAGA,  a  town  of  Numidia ;  Tnh.VA. 

CKKSES,  Sallufln  Jig.  /^jy  8c  69.   ^<s- 

gtfife  opptdumi  Phn.  5,  4. 
VACSoausA,  a  riter  of  Sicily,  between 

the  towns  Camarinaaid  GeU|  5i/.  14, 

S19. 
VAGIENNI,  a  branch  of  the  DgUrei^ 
'    near  thefourceof  thePo;  nam  Scuusssbo^ 

called  alfo  Vagtnw^  Sit.  S,  6c  7. 
VAHALJSj  the  Waal»  a  branch  of  the 

Rhine  iA  Hollanct,  Cief  4,  10. 
VALENTIA^   Valewcr,   a  town  of 

France  ^n  Davphinc  — >Alfo  a  town  in 

Spain,  (fill  tailed  by  the  famt  name  — 

Alfo  a  ttfwn  of  the  Bruttii,  Called  Vlbo 

yaUKtiai  Inh.VALENTlNi|Cif. /^^rrr.^ 

VALERIA,  Vaxi»a>  a  town  of  the 
Celtiberi  in  Spain,  F/m.  3,  •;. 

VamgiSnss,  a  people  oi  Gollia  Be'giea^ 
oh  the  weft  (ide  of  the  Rhine :  their 
chief  town  BokbetomXgus,  Worms, 
Caf*  B,G*  J,  51.}  Litcan.  i,  431.     ■ 

VANNIA,  Civjta,  or  Cividad,  a  town 
of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po,  on  the  Olbu  or 
Oglio;  Inh.  yaanienjes, 

VAPJNCUM,  Gap,  a  town  of  Dau- 
phine. 

VARAR,  thought  to  be  the  Murray 
frith.  Pre/. 

VARDid,  a  people  of  Dalmitia,  GV« 
Fam.  5,  9. 

VaRIA,  Vabo,  a  town  of  L^tium,  on 
the  right  or  eaft  fide  cf  the  Anio,  140. 

VARINI,  fl  people  of  Germany  fituace 
beyond  the  Cimbri  !n  Scandinavia,  Taiit, 
Germ,  40*  ^ 

Varronis  villa,  VicovAao,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Anio, 
Ck.  Pkil.  2,  41. 

VARUS,  the  Va»  or  Varo,  the  boun- 
dary of  Italy  and  Gaul,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  weft  of  Mice, 
Lucav.  I,  404* 

VASa'IES  v.  -/«r,  a  people  of  Aquirania, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Garonne ;  their  ca- 
pital was  caiicd  by  the  fdme  name,  now 
Bazas* 

XI 


Vascon  Bs,  a  nation  of  Spain,  oa  the  ««f^ 
tern  Pyrenees,  now  tfavam  \  who  bat- 
ing pafled  the  nDOuhiains^  feiscd  oo  Q«lj- 
coxy  in  France.  I'hey  were  reduced  ta 
fuch  famine  by  Metelliis,  the  Roma 
general,  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  hania 
flcfh,  PRn.  3,  3.1  Juvenal.  15,  03. 
Vasconia,  their  country,  Aufia*  Kf. 
r,  100.  fafcuttc^  arsr,  \i^,  %i%. 

VASIO,v.P0roiiri«rwR  Fonmt  Vaxsov, 
a  fmall  cown  in  Provencr,  P&u  31  4*  i 
Me/,  2,  s- ;  G('  Fam.  xo,  34-,  ^- 
neu/e  oppidum,    _ 

VATIC  ANUS  mnt  vd  iaHxH  the  Va- 
tican mount  at  Rome,  (ita  diOn, 
f ««/  eo  ptiitutju  pcpm/us  Rtmitmi  VA- 
TUM  re/jffoti/o,  exfuffis  Etnftii^ Fcftof, 
Tel  a  Vatic  A  NO  dtt  infamtikmj.  Cell. 
x6,  17.  jiugufin.  Cpv.  b,  4f  «•}  BM 
far  from  it  was  the  thcatii^  of  Fompq"} 
Uwat,  dd,  I,  iOf  7.  yatkJtmsg^9 
Cic.  ft^alf.  8,  i$,  eampmt,  a  plain  be. 
yond  \i»  Tiber,  whither  Caefar  viAed 
to  transfier  the  camtia,  till  the  baiUtnp 
be  propofcd  to  ered  in  the  CamftuMv^ 
tiut  were  fintilied,  jitt.  x  j,  33.  ^^ 
Vstkana^  Tadt.  Ann.  14^  14. 

VATRENUS,'SATKRKO,art»eroff?-/- 
iia  ajpadana^  rjfing  in  the  ApenBinet, 
and  failiog'iotothe  Po,  Plin.  3, 16-  «- 
markabie  for  its  (Iownels,A£ffrritf/.3»  ^7* 

UBII,  a  people  of  Germany*  on  the  o<ft 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  Of,  4,  30,  &  16.  »^- 
joining  to  the  Sicambri,  Die.  39^  i^* 
in  favour  of  whom  Caefar  croiTed  the 
Rhine,  at  the  extrcanity  of  the  territery 
of  Treves,  ih.  but  werO  iranfported  b/ 
Agrippa  to  the  other  fide,  and  calieJ 
jigrippinettfes,  from  Agrippina  kis 
daughter,  who  was  born  amoog  them, 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  27.  G.  18.  or  CUma 
Agrippinetfjisy  Hift.    i,  57.  j  Piift.  4> 

UBiORUM  cppAdumy  Cologne,  00  the 
Rhine,  Tacit,  Ann.  t,  36  ,  «f  12}  27* 
where  the  Uhit  are  fuppofed  to  hare 
erefled  an  altar  to  Auguftas,  called 
Ub'wrum  a  a  a,  Tacit.  Ann,  z,  39* 

UCETIA  vel  Caftrum  Ucaijc,  Uars,  i 
town  of  Languedoc,  near  Nim<:i. 

UCUBIS,  Luci/Bi,arma21  tovvn  of  Gra- 
nada in  Spain ;  Inh.  Ucuifenfes\  near 
Ategua,  Hirt.  Bell.  Kij'p.  7.  &  20. 

UDINA  vel  ydtnum,  Udino,  alownof 
the  Carni  in  Italy ;  Inh.  fuppofed  to  i>e 
the  Nedinatet  of  Fliny,  j,  19  f.  13. 

VECTIS  vel  VeSay  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
Suet,  Ci,^ 

VeIttones  vel  yetStes,  a  peoplJ"  o^ 
Spain,  adjoining  to  the  Cchibcri,  t^ii- 
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It  3^;  Xmcm.  4y  9.  J  SU,  3,  378.  j  <A^<;^. 

41,4* 
Vecturi^ncs,  tke  people  of  Breadal- 

bane  in  Scofilaod,  as  it  is  th  ught. 

VxDiANT.iT«  tbe  people  ot^  the  countiy 
of  Nice  in  Gaul. 

VEORA,  the  Wekc  or  Tess  dividing 
Durham  from  Yorkihire. 

VEGIA  vel  Vegiumy  VE^Liik^  M  ill  and 
on  ibe  cqaft  of  Dalmatia. 

VEII,  a  idicy  of  Etruria>  on  a  high  and 
fteep  roclcy  about  twelve  mibes  to  ihc 
norch-we(b  of  Romcj  talfien  by  CaqiU- 
lus,  afier  a  fiege  of  ten  years,  Lw.  5, 
%iy  Sc  iz  I  Inb.  Ve^bntes»  f^«  t, 

'  5*  ^7>  30*  ^  4'  i  2>  6*  ^^*  yejeat 
fgfrf  Cic  Rufc.  Am.  16  >  Fam-  q»  17. 
J>fllumy  Div*    I,  44«     Arvum  Vejtr.if 
^oral.  Ep.  2,  %,  167.   Vejentanui  ager, 
5,  ^o.  pr^eJa.  5,  21,  &  2B.     Vijentina 
tribus,  Cic.  Plane.    x6<  Vmum  y^ejtn^ 
taaurfi,  Horat.  bat*  %,  3,  143. 
VELA  BRUM,  a  plain  bftweea  the  Capi- 
toline,  Palatine,  and  Aventine  mounts, 
Cic.Srur.  IS-;  Liv.zjf  37   f«idrohave 
htetk  fo  named,  f tf  v a h  bndo,  yarr.  L, 
L»  4,  .7.)   becaufe   being  marfliy  and 
overflowed  by  the  Tiber,  people  were 
carried  ovex  \t  in  boats,  (rtntrihus  veAe» 
.  hantur^  ib.  31)  lit!  Auguftus  rendered 
it  dry  by  confining  the  '1  iber  within  its 
banlts^  Horat.  ^t.  P   67.;  TihutL  «» 
5, 33.     After  which  it  became  1  crowd- 
ed  ftreet,  where  various  comm  dities 
.were  fold,  Horat.  Sat.  2,  3,  229.   Mar- 
tial efpecially  extols  the  checfe  of  Vela- 
brum  fcafeus  yelahretifis)^  13,  32.  dried 
in  a  particular  manner,  {Vtlabrtnfintajjfa 
ruoSafoco^y^.  11,  s»,  10.— Othcr^ 
/ay  it  was  nameH  fromoUsy  and  the  like 
being  there  fold  under  tents  or  coverings 
(fub  veiii)»     It  is  certain  oilmeq  uied 
to  frequent  that  place,  Flayt*  Qapt.  3, 

VELAUNI  vel  VelU'ou  the  people  of 
Vellax,  the  norih-eaft  divifion  of 
Languedoc,  CaJ.  7,  75* 

VELDIDENA,  Wilteh,  a  village  of 
Tyrol  on  the  Inn. 

VELIA,  a  toWQ-of  Lucania,  whence  PV- 
iinurportutf  X71  Gc.  PhU,  10,4.;  Inh. 
VELztNSES,  Zi/.  Bali,  24.  Lacus  Ve* 
linutf  a  lake  near  Velia,  Gc,  jStt,  4,  1 6. 
——VELIA,  an  elevated  part  in  Rome 
■near  the  Palatine  mount>  Ge,  Att»  j, 
15.;  Up.  »,.7 

VElirNUS  iackSf  Tacit  Ann.  1,  79*  vel 

^  iacus  yeliffit  plur.  a  lake,  one  or  more  in 
4the  country  of  the  Sabines^  near  Reate» 
fed  by  the  fprfngi  of  the  river  VEtx- 


Mus,  now  VELXNO9  CffOttes  ^titm, 
Virg.  ^0.  7,  517O  which  runs  into 
the  Nar,  tit, 

VELITR/E,  Veletri,  a  town  of  the 
yb/Jd,  beyond  the  mons  Al&anuit  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  eail  of  Rome,  Lit/. 
2,30.  Inb.' V^literNi,  i^.  69  i^.rf 
8,  14.  Ager  Veliternui,  ib.  2|  31'  ^Vir. 
ternus  populusy  8,  i2.  whence  was  the 
Gens  Offsvia,  the  fimiiy  of  AugulVu^^ 
S:ttt.  I  A:  94. 

VELLAUNODUNUM,  Be^un's,  .a 
town  of  the  Sen5ne%  C^f.  7,  x  i . 

VELOCASSES,  the  people  of  Vexir  ia 
Nprmandy,  Caj".  2,  4*. 

VENaFRUM,  VENAFao,  a  tiwn  of 
Campania,  149.  Agri  yena/'atti,  Hotat, 
Od.  3,  $,55.  producing  the  beft  olives^ 
Oiipa  yitnafranaf  Id.  Sat  2,  4,  69* 
FieMofraauM,  fc.  oleum,  the  belt  oil,  ^k- 
venai.  5,  86. 

VENEDl,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 

mouth  of  the  Viftula,  whence  f^eneHcu* 

Jinus,  the  Gulf  of  Dantzxc,  PRn.  4, 

13-  ^ 

VenEti,  a. people  of  Brittany  id  FraBcCy 

powaful  by  fea,  Cdef.  j,  8.  their  cbief 

town  in  the  loWcr  ages  w^  called  yeneti, 

Vannes,  hence  ycniticum  heUttm^  ib* 

18.— Alfo  a  people  of  luly,  near  the 

head  of  the  Hadriatic,  135.  Liv»  i,  i» 

whofe  country  was  c^ed  Venetia* 

ih.  J9,  22.;  Pl'in.  a,  72.5  17,  23.  J  «f  35, 

,    4.  Venita  geittes,  bil.  12,   217.— The 

'  city  of  Venice  did  not  exlft  in  ancient 
times,  fee  p,  2^1, 

VEN&TUS  iacus,  the  Bodxv-sea,  or 
lake  of  Constance,  through  which 
the  Rhine  paHps,  Mel»  3,2. 

VEN NONES,  a  people  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Larius. 

VEN  I'A  Beigarum,  Winch estee  in 
Him^ihitt.'-'Icenorumf  Norwich  in 
Noi  f^tk.  -«-  Sfiurum^  C a£« went  in 
Monm-uthihire. 

VENUSIA,  VEN'osA,atownjof  Apulia^ 
on  the  confines  of  Lucania,  the  birth- 
place of  Horace,  i6i.  Inh. Venusint^ 
Liv.  22,  54.  et  27,  10.  Colonus  yenufi- 
nus,  Horat.  Sat.  2,  ^  35.  SUva  ^- 
nufin^^  Od.  li  28,  26. 

VERAGRI,  an  Alpine  nation,  between 
the  Allobr^get,  and  the  Alps,  CaJ.  3, 
1.  \  ZJv.  2 1,  38. 

VERBaNUS  lacus,  Lt^o  Majorats 
lake  in  the  weft  of  the  duchy  of  Milan^ 
fifty  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
fottth.  and  between  five  and  fix  10 
breadth  J  whence  the  river  TfJaMftowt^ 
^trah,  4,  J!it» 

3I  3  VERBI- 
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VERBINUM,  VBRTXNt,  a  finaU  town 
ij)  tht  iz'}  of  Picvdy. 

V£i<CF.LI^i£/ViitcBLLi,  a  tows  of 
tht  Lth'ui,  in  Ga!lia  Tranfpaaana,  Gc. 
Fam.  1  ly  19.  on  the  S Jutes  cr  SdEfia,  a 
river  of  Fiedmont,  where  IV^ariut  de- 
feated the  Cimbri,  P/j«.  3,  17.  yerctU 
lerjit  ager^  ib.  13>  7i 

V£RE)1S>  OsA,  a  rmali  river  of  Latiuniy 

•  running  through  the  territory  of  Prx- 
nefte  into  the  Amo, 

VERGi^,  Raciano,  a  tpwn  of  the 
Brurtii,  Liy.  30,  19. 

VERGELLUS,  a  torrent  or  brook  run- 
ning into  the  Auf  iduk  near  Cancxy 

VERGIL1A,  fuppofed  to  be  Mukcia 
!•<  Spain )  Inh  Verjijiunjei, 

VERClNiUMvel  ycrgiiium  mare,  the 
Irifli  f<a,  or  St  George's  Channel,  call- 
ed by  the  v*'  el(b,  ytrVkmote, 

Vf  RULAMIUM  vel  yerulamtm,  Ve- 
BUI. AM,  near  St.  Albant,  495. 

VERODUNUM,  VsaouM,  a  town  of 
Gaira  Belgica. 

VEROM  NDUI,  the  people  of  Via- 
MANDois,  one  of  the  diyifions  of  Pi- 
cardyj  their  capiialy  A^^ujia  Vero^ 
mMduntm^  ST.QoiNTJiiy  C^.  i^.C?. 

*»  4. 

VERdHAy  Vca^KAi  a  town  of  the 
Cewomemm,  on  the  Athl^fis,  135.  lAv, 
5,  3c.  the  b'rtbp'place  of  Catulius, 
OW  j^m§r  ^f  I  i;f  7.  \nh,yenaenfm 
tiger  f^trorerfii^  plin.  9,  %z  FUi  Vei^ 
nenfum  juvttium,  i'atuU.  97,  a. 

VERRCrCO,  a  town  of  the  VvKcl  is 
LaiiuiRi  Ltv.  4,  f  I M  5|  a8. 

VtKtlJE,  VEaoLi,  a  town  of  thf 
}Jerft%i  in  L  a  ium  }  Inh  VeruUni )  /»- 
pulut  yeruIantSf  Liv.  9,  4ft,  ft  43. 

VfcSCIA,  a  (own  ot  the  jiits^f^s  in  Cam- 
pania,  Litf.  ^f  1  i.i  91  >5*  Inb.  VBa«> 
CiKi,  10,  ao.  ViJ'inut  Of  eft  ib,  10, 
^ly  St  31-  Jultusf  ib.  II.  ViJi'tMumj  a 
Tilia  of  C icero's  near  tr,  CiV.  yff/  1 5, 1. 
,  VESlNTitM,  a  tovn  o»  Tufcany,  on 
the  fouth-wr  ft  fide  oi  ihe  Uius  VJjmitH' 
fis,  Inh*  Vejenhnu 

V  E » r  a  I  s,  a  piace  or  rivrr,  ir  it  ur certain 
wl  ich,  neai  mount  VrfuTius,  Liv  8, 
S.  «;  JO,  aS.' }  Cic  Fm.  j,  7.  j  0^.  3, 

3»- 

VESIDIA,  VriSTCLiA,  a  river  of  Tuf- 
cany, I  untying  b)  fcrum  C'odiu 

VESONTIO  Vil  Civiias  Fcjorttlerfium, 
Be  SANSON,  the  capital  of  the  5c^;'tffft9 
on  the  Dulhf  or  Doua  i|i  Franche 
Comptc,  C/pf.  I,  38. 


V£SONNA  yel  re/nnt^  Pssicvtiix, 

the  capiat  of  Prngord  in  Gotenne. 

VESPACiiSS,  a  village  of  Urobiia,  oo 
tl^e  confines  of  the  Sab.net,  fix  miles 
from  Nurfia  in  the  ^^y  to  Spoktum } 
whence  Vefpafian  deiived  his  fiinaoK, 
Suft  Feff,  I. 

VESTlNi,  a  people  of  Picenum,  13S. 
ytfi'mus  fopului,  Liv.  S,  29.  et  10,  }■ 
Their  dicefe  ik  celebrated  by  MartiJ, 
17,  31.  Aquge  Fefi.n^^  theriirersof 
the  fyiinif  which  join  'he  Liria,  Lv- 
can.  a,  425.  Vefiaa  J^iVentuSf  SiL  S, 

VEStrLU-^  Viso,  a  mountain  of  tfcc 
jilpes  Co/tue,  between  Gaul  and  Itaiy, 
whence  the  Po  runs  foutb,  and  die  Du- 
rance north,  Aiei.  2,  4.  ;  Pih.  3,  16. 
fertile  in  pines,  (^^fi''%)  Virj.  iEn. 
ic,  709. 

VESUVIUS  VeJ  Veiroui,  Vtfom  *el 
VtP>m,  monte  Visavio,  a  celebrated 
▼oJcaoo,  abmit  eight  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
NapleS|  154..  VcjuviuM  ii/«'ar,Stat.Silrt 

3f  5i  7*'  ^*J^'?fj*'g^»  Sil.  i%t  15s' 
Ve}vims  iKcmaia,  ib.  5,  3,  105.  F^ 

-  rvrtf,  Columdl.  lOy  135. 

VETERA,  (c.aiflra,  jmencampnentof 
the  Romans,  for  a  confidenble  tinciia 
the  coon&y  of  the  Gugerni,  whick 
hence  became  a  town.  Tacit,  jha»  i| 
45.  Hif.  4, 18,  ft  57.  now  SahtiVi 
a  fmall  \illage  near  Cloves. 

VETTONA,  BsTTOKA,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  betweei;  Perufia  and  Tvder  j 
Inh  Fettoaenjexf  PIbi,  3,  24  f.  19* 

VxTYOMSt.     ^tFeff9tes. 

VETULONIA,  an  ancient  dry  of  JEira- 

'  via^  to  the  Ibotb  of  the  month  of  the 
river  Caecioa,  where  wete  boc-bado, 
FBti,  a,  103.  anciently  pofTeiTed  by  a 
colcny  of  Ljdians,  SU.  8,  485.  wkoKC 
Silitts  Ciya  the  Romans  derfred  the 
badges  of  their  magiftratesy  the  iiAwt 
with  ikt/^Jeet  aoAfiettres,  the  Stik  at* 
ruHif  and  togapr^exta  \  alfotfaeoftflf 
bijiaen  trumpets  in  war^  tkmVetuhmuf^ 
f«jf>yii,  Plin.  3,  5* 

UFENS,  AurxN'TB»arivcrofUtii»i 
mhich  runs  into  the  Tufcan  fea  vat 
Terracina,  147. ;  Ftrg,  JEn*  7, 8c».  > 
5i7.  8,  384.  liftmwa  iH^iri,  Uv.  9* 
20. 

VIaDRUS  vel  Viaier^  the  Odeb,  ari' 
ver  of  Germany,  Ft^L 

VIBO,  Bivona,  a  town  of  Spaio,  aor 
Toledo. 

VIRO,  Monte  Liokb,  a  town  of  the 
^lutiii,  CiV,  ^«.  3,  3.  whcpceWj^ 
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VITERBIUM,   ViTEWBo,   a  town  of 

Tufcany^  noc  mdntioned  by  any  claflic 

author ;  fituate  where  the  Famtm  VoU 

'  tuwn^  ftood,  Lfv.  4i  23^  Se  61.)  ^f 

ULlA<USy  Olbcov,  an  iflajid  on  the 
cimft  ofPox£loa  in  France^  537. 

U].i>BRiS>  a  fmall  towt  of  Latium, 
neat  the  Paludes  Pomptln^s^  Cic.  Faa. 
7,  \%\  Horat.  Ep.  i,  11,  30.  palled 
yacuiK^  as  being  thinly  inhabited^ 
JmftnaL  lOy  lOi.  Utubranus ppulut^ 
Cic    Fam.   7,  12.     Vlu^renjes,  Plia. 

Ultsse  UM  ▼.  Offyfseum,  a  promontory  of 

Sictly,  weft  of  Pachinus,  263. 
ULYSSIPPO,  L](sBON,  in  Portugal.  See 

OlysTp'o. 
Umbilicus  Gntciay  the  city  in  the 
heart  or  middle  of  Greece,  i.  e.  Dkl- 
rni,  Liv.  35y  iS.  vel  UmhUicut  orhii 
terraruwif  lb.  38,  ^S.  i£toiia  waa 
alfo  faid  to  be  the  middle  country  of 
Gieece,  (Umhiiicus  Graci/tf)  Li  v.  35, 
j%.->mmVmhiiieus  Jfafia,  i.  e.  RutUia 
locus  in  ogro  Reatino,  Plin.  '^^  13  f.  17. 
.  Sktha^  i.  e.  Enna,  Ctc*  Verr,  4, 

48. 
UMBRIA,  a  diviSon  of  July,  136. f 
li-v,  xo,  I.  J  22,  9. ;  2?,  43.  tnh. 
Umbrt,  f^.  5,  35  5  9,  37,  &  39  ;  10, 
2T>  ^  27  ;  C>r.  i^/x;.  i,  41. ;'  Hng. 
C/M^er/iarctri,  CaCu!l.  37,  it.  Alartius 
■  Umhtr,  Sil.  10,  313. ;  yivldut  Umbers 
fc.  cants i  Virg.  iEn.  la,  753.  Aper 
Umber f  Horat.  Sat.  2,  4,  40.  Marifi 
Vmbri  ntbkunda  uxor,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 

UMBRO,  Ombrone,  a  navigable  river 
of  Tufcany,  Prm.  3,  5.  lifing  to  the 
csft  of  Sienna;  and  Howing  into  the 
lake  Prilit,  now  Caftdicgnii  and  thca 
into  the  Tufcan  Tea. 
VISCELLiE  ▼.  -f,  WitTB,  a  town  of  UNELLI,  the  people  of  Cowtanti  rr, 
Noricom,  between  the  Ens  and  the  in  Lower  Normandy,  CaJ,  2,  34.  their 
Mure  ib  Auilria$  whence  fT/t<//i»»f,  capital,  Crflda/wi. «,  Valogencs. 
Cic.  Amic.  11.  Vocirius  umt,  a  part  of  mount  Jura, 

VISTULA,   VisTvtA,   «  river,    the        T^fi/.  KJJ.  i,6R. 

boundary  of  ancient  Germany  on  the    VOCONJl  Forum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  be- 
eaft,  555.  tween  Marfcilles  and  Antibcs^  near  the 

TISUROIS,  Wb8«b,  •  fiver  of  Ger-         river  Argtuteus,  ,Cic.  Fam.   10,  17. 
SDiny,  nioning  between  Weftpbalia  and         vel  yocoaeiga,  ib.  34.  ^ 

Low«r  Snony  $  s^-ar  which  Yarns  and     VOCONTII,  a  people  of  Gairia  Nar~ 
hit  legions  were  cut  oflF  by  the  Ger- 
mansi  Tadt,  jtmsl.  is  70.  '<  2,  9.  $ 
Veil,  2,  105. 
VITELLIA,  ■  town  of  the  JE^\A  ia 

Latium,  Ziv.  2,  39*  ei  5,  29. 
ViTVLAaiA  via,  a  way  in  the  territory 
•f  Arpiaiamy  dr.  ^^r*  3»  i»A* 
'5 


mfit  Shmsy  thegvlfof  St.  Eophemla, 
174..  Hbolunfi  sgfr,  Ln  ftf,  ci. 

VICENTIA,  ViccMtA,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  Venice;  Inh.  Vincbn- 
TiNi  yel fTf M/iwi,  cic  Fam.  1 1, 19« 

VICTOR l-<®  mota,  a  place  in  Spain, 
near  the  mo^th  of  the  Ebro,  Liv,  24, 

41. 
VlCTUMVl^,  a  town  of  GslTts  Cifj^a^ 

Jana,  near  Placentia,  Liv.  21,  45,  & 

47* 
VIDUCASSES,  a  people  of  Nomandy, 

Fttn.  4, 18  f.  32f. 
VIENNA,  Vi «  wit  B,  the  capital  of  the 
AUobrSgea,  a  city  of  Dauphin^,  Cwef. 
y,  9. 5  Ck»  Font.  10,  9.;  Martial  7, 

83. 

VIMIK  A^LIS  coini,  one  of  the  feven  hills 

in  Rome  ;  laid  to  have  been  nained 

.    from  thickets  of  o6ers  (wmmeta)  which 

grew  on  it,  Farr.  L.L.  4,  8.  added  to 

the  C'ty  by  ^ervius,  Uv,  x,  44. 

VJNDANA,  Vannss,  1  fea  port  tofwn 

of  Brittany. 
VlNDELlCI,  a  warlike  people,   whofe 
country,  ViNDELicrA, extended  from 
the  Lakeof  Conftance  t'>  the  Danube. 
YIN  DILI,    a  nation  of  the  Germans^ 

P^A.  4,  14  f.  28. 
VINDILIS,  an  ifland  between  Gaul  and 

Biitain,  fuppofed  to  be  Bell  k  1  slb. 
V1NDOB5NA,  VisNNA,  the  capital 

of  Audita  on  the  Danube. 
YINDONISSA,  WevDisH,  a  town  of 
the  Helvttti,  on  the  river  Aar,  in  the 
territory  of  Beroe,  Tacit.  Hift.  4»  ^'» 
&  70. 
V iNTI UM,Vi KC B,  a  town  of  Provence. 

VIRIBALLUM,  the  cape  of  Calvi  or 

Garboid  Corfica- 
YIRODONUM  vel  Urht  Viroiunenfu, 

Vsni^viiy  a  city  of  Lorraine  on  the 

Maefe. 


bonnenJu,lAf^.  2,  5.;  Liv.21,  31.  whofe 
capital  was  Fcrum  y<xmtiorumy  Cic. 
Fam.  10,  34.  the  fame  with  Yasxo  ; 
hence  ywoniia  rura,  Sil.  .3,  467. 
Vocftsus,  VAITGE,  or  Voge,  a  rnoua. 
tain  feparating  Lorrain  from  Bui'gundy 
and  Aiiace,  ia  the  country  of  the  Lrn- 

g^4t. 
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g9nnf  where  the  Maefe  riilct,  Csef,  4,  lo, 
yQgoJi  atrv0  ripj,  Loiun.  1 »  397. 

yOLife,  a  city  of  cbe  y^futf  Liv.  4, 
49.  the  fAme  with  Bo/^p^  tb.  6,  a.j 
Inh.  yolam  j  yolanus  agfr,  ib.  4,  51. 

VOLATERR.^,  VoLTE«RA,  a  tows 
oTEcruri*)  on  the  river  Caeclna^  Flin. 
3,  5.  near  which  >vere  hot-b^ths 
(aqua  yoJstinue  vel  yplaterran^j  ; 
Ido.  Volatebeani,  Ck.  Foxn  13, 
4. ..-.About  fifteen  m'les  below  i^/<t. 

.  /«rr4r,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caectna, 
was  a  place  called  PTtJa  Volatcrrana^ 
lb.  ic  Cic.  Qaina   6. 

VULCiC,  a  people  of  Gatd,  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Pyrenees,  JLiv.  zi,  26.; 
SU.  3}  445*  d'vided  into  the  A^ecomkif 
Cxf.  7,  64*  and  Teffosa^es^  4,  23. 
Oiie  colony  of  the  iatter  fettled  in 
Oermany,  ii,  and  another  in  A(ia. 
Sec  Te3oJaitt, 

VOLCl  vel  UU'h  Lauria,  an  inlind 
town  of  Lucanta  \  loh*-  yolceianl  vel 
Volften'tSj  Liv  ay,  15.— —  Alfo  a 
town  of  Etruriay  near  CofTt  j  Inh.  l^oU 
tcHtini  or  yoiaeateSf  Piin.  3,  5. 

VOLIBAy  Falmouth  in  Cornwall. 

VOLSCIy  a  people  of  Ladutn*  who  long 
earried  on  war  againft  the  Romans, 
Liv,  J,  51.}  2,  9«  &c.  See  p.  203.  ^ 
iMoce  ^6^-tf  ^f  gente  CamilU,  Virg. 
iE».  7,  803. 

VOLSCINII  vel  ymlfimi  r, -ium,  Bol- 
SIN  Ay  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  north 
cod  of  the  lacui  y^JcinUtiJist  Lir.  17, 
23.^  Juvenal.  %,  >9i*f  Inh.  yo'Ji' 
nUttfes  tt\  yoifitiih  Liv*  5>  3r»  1*  who' 
nfed  to  fix  nails  in  the  temple  of 
Noriia^  a  Tufcan  goddelsy  to  mark 
the  nomber  of  yean,  ih.  ^  3.  /^S^- 
^miemfit  Sejaautf  a  native  of  that  place, 
7acit.  Ann,  6,  8. 

VOLTUMN^  Fammii  a  place  near  the 
Ipot  where  Viterbo  now  ftands,  in 
which  the  ACTembly  of  the  ftates  of 
Stiuria  ufed  to  meet,  lav,  4,  23.  j  5, 
T7.;  6,  a,  &c« 

VOLUBiLlS    V.    .f,    fuppofed    to    be 

/    Fse,  the  capital  of  Morocco,  Ptttu 

5»  I.  *-  ^ 

TOM  ANUS,  VoMANO,  a  river  of  Pi- 

cenum,  Pfbi.  3t  13.;  Sll-  8,  438. 

VAANoroLzs,  a  city  on  the  top  of  mount 
Athos,  317. 

17RBA,  Or  BE,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii, 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
Paisde  Vaud  \  whence  Pagus  UaBf- 
csNVS  vel  yerh'genutf  one  of  the  four 
ca«toai  of  the  helvetii. 


URBINUM,  UiBiNo,  a  town  of  Ua- 
brio  ;  Inh  ljrbinat€i^  Plin.  3f  14* 

URCINIUM,  AjAszo,  aport^towaoa 
the  fouth-weft  of  Cor6ca« 

URC:0,  GoRCONA,  an  iA«od  b  the 
Bay  of  Pi/ 4,  about  twenty  five  mikt 
wed  of  Leghorn,  iamoiM  for  iu  as- 
ch.?virs,  Pirn.  3,  6. 

URIA,  Or  I  A,  a  c»wn  of  Calabria*  169* 
~— Alfo  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  t^ 
Sinui  URIUS,  the  Bay  of  MANrat- 

DON! A,    159. 

URSENTUM  vel  Urf^,  Oaso,  aiDva 

of  the  Bruttii  {  Inh.  Urfmtad^  Plia.  31 

II- 
use  AN  A,  a  town  of  Macedonia  j.IoL 

Ujcunenjes,  Liv.  43,  xa. 
use  ETA,  a  town   of  Africa  Propria, 

fouih-weft  oi^*  Thapfus,  Iliri.  Jifr.  B, 

89. 
XJSCUDAMA,STATjMAKA,acitjof 

the  Beffi  in  Thrace,  Eutr^,  6,  8. 
ySELLlS  vdO/ems,  Ussxl,  a  tomof 

Sardinia. 
USIPil  vel  Ufififtis,  a  people  of  Cef 

nuny,  Qef.  4,  r.;  TdKtt  Amm»  1,  S^-i 

13,  55.  Hift,  4,  37.  C.  3>..  Jgr.zt, 

Us  TIC  A,  a  hill  in  the  cooatry  of  the 
Sabmes,   near  the    TiUa  of  Heiac% 

.    139. 

UTENS  vel  Ur'Uf  Uftntis,  MoNTOHt,a 
river  of  Galiia  TrMmfi/aJaas,  nmaiag 
into  the  Hadriatic  by  RaTcnoa,  XfV« 

5»35- 
UTICA,    Satcor,    a  city  of  Jfriea 

Pr^tUy  at  the  month  of  the  river  Ba- 
grada,  Uv,  ^5,  31.  the  next,  ia  poiat 
of  magnitude,  to  Carthage,  ud,  aftsr 
Jts  deftruftion,  the  capital  of  the  cooa- 
try }  huilt  befne  Carthage,  Sil  3, 
&4S. ;  Inh.  Uticxnsbs*.  O^*  B* 
Gv.  2,  36. ;  Hirt.  B.  Afr,  86.  wiiawc 
Cato  was  called  Utict^^  becaafe  be 
flew  himfelf  in  that  place,  Ptm,  5, 4*l 
cr  7,  14,  &  30. {  Me/*  X,  7.  AgirXJti* 
cenfo,  Plin.  27,  5. 

VvLCANijs  xNtuLiB,  the  LirAU 
iflands,  275. 

VULTUR,  a  mountain  on  the  confines 
of  Apulia  and  Locanla,  1 62. 

VULTURNUS,  Vol TUR  NO,  the  chief 

,     river  of  Campania,    148.— —VUL- 

TURNl^M,  CaileUodel  VoLTwaHO, 

a  fort  and  town  at  the  moath  of  tbe 

river,  Liv.  15',  20.  a  colony,  14»  45* 

Alfo  the  ancient  name  of  Capo^ 

Liv.    4,    37.— —  V^ULTURMVSj.   t« 

fouth-eaft  wind,  GelL  2,  22«  wbifh 

f  cry  much  iocomm^ded  the  Rooioi.*^ 

-  thi 
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(he  battle  of  Cannae^  Liv,  22,  43,  & 

46. 
tJxXMAy  S^£»  ^  {>/«*,  ■  town  of-Hi- 

ther  Spiio,  on  the  Ibcrus,  Sil.  3,  ^%^ 
UXA.NTIS,  UsHANT,a  fmalUfland  on 

ffic  coaft  of  Brittany. 
UXELLODUNUM,  Pvich  d'Issoltt, 

«  (own  of  the  Cadurci,    not  far  from 

the  river  Dordogne,  feCured  on  all  fides 

with  deep  roclw,  Caf.  8,  32. 
t7XENTUM,UcENTo,  a  towa  of  the 

SaUntini  in  Calabria. 


XANTHUS  vel  Scamandtr^  a  rWer  of 
Troas,  ^r^ .  ^a.  1,473.5  Horat,  OJ* 
4»  69  26.  Hooier  fays  it  was  called 
Xanthua  by  the  gods,  and  Scamandcr, 
by  men,  //.  20,  74.^-*Alfo  a  town 
ofLycia,  now  ErsKHtOE,  on  a  river 

.  of  the  fame  name,  Ovid.  Met,  9,  646.3 
Inb.  Xanthii. 

XERAi  Xerex,  a  town  of  Andalufia, 
near  which  the  Moors  defeated  Ro. 
drigo  or  Roderic,  the  laft  king  of  the 
Gotht,  ^ich  lendered  them  maftera 
of  Spain,  485. 

XEROLIBYA,  the  p«rt  of  Africa  be. 

Djeen  ^pt  and  Cyrenaica,  Strv.  ad 

Vhrg,  Mn.  4,  42,  u  196. 
XERXENA,    a    diflria    of   Amtema, 
^named  from  Xerxes,  5/rtf*.  n,  ra8. 
XJLINE,  a  town  of  Colchis. 

^'^^"PJ'^'^'  '^  C"""*  «  Promontery 
of  Sicily,  between  Caiana  aod  Syiacufe, 
Stfh,  6,  ad-?..— -Alio  a  town  to  the 
north  of  Syracufe,  now  Avgosta. 

ZOIS,  anifland  farmed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  Ztrab»  17,  802., 

XUTHIA,  the  aacieoc  name  of  the  Le- 
omine  plains  in  Skily,  Diodvr,  5,  8. 

AYlknopSlis,  I.e.  the  city  of  Wood, 
•  town  bailt  by  Alexander  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  fUm.  6,  23.  fup- 

yviTM^i?  ^  ""^  ^  P*^  of  LAHtai. 
XYLINE  ctme,  a  town  of  Pamphylia, 
ttv,  38,  15.  r  /      > 

*?1^^^^^'^A  •^*^^"  ^  Macedonia  J 
KYNIJB,  a  town  of  Thcflaly,  Lhu,  ^», 


2AMTUS,   a  rim  of  Mefopotamia, 

Wling  into  the  Tigris. 
2ABIJS,  tfka-i^i  Tel  ^r^r,  2a«,  or 

fj  111  Z^^^  ^^  ^^y'"»  ^^'«J>  Alls 

ZACYMTHU^,  Z*»t,  n  idiod  of 
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fireece^  oppofite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  with  a  town  of  the 
fame  name,  332.;  Liv.  20,  I4.;  P/J^,, 
4»  X2.  Ntmsrofa  Zacyntkus,  woody ^ 
/^r^.  ^fl.  3,  270.  alfa,  Ovid.  Ep.  i, 
87.5  Inh.  ZatytitAii  v.  -iw,  Nep.  Dion* 
9.;  Plant.  Merc,  5,  2,  104. 

2  ADR  IS,  a  town  of  Colchis,  to  the  eaft 
ofSurium* 

ZACRUS,  a  mounUin  feparadng  Media 
from  Aflyria  00  the  eaft  j  ZACRI 
Py/^f  a  narrow  pafTage  through  tlU 
mountains  between  thefe  two  countries. 

ZAM  A,  a  town  of  Nuroidia,  near  which 
Hannibal  was  vanq^ialed  by  Scioio  j 
five  days'  joirrney  from  Carthage.  Liv, 
30,  29.  about  300  miles,  Nef>.  22,  6.| 
&///r/?.  Jug.  57.  the  royal  refidence, 
Birf.  Ajr.  i?.  91.  Zamnft  9pp\dum^ 
Pjift.  5,  4. ;  Inh.  Ztf/BCTyei— ^Alfo 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Cappadocia,  and 
in  Mefopotamia.  , 

ZANCLE,  an  ancient  name  of  Mefsana 
in  Sicily,  257.5  P/tM.  3,  8. 5  SU,  I4, 
48. 5  Ovw/.  ilfe/.  296.  ZancUaanma, 
Ovid.^Mct.  13,  720,.  CAaMyidis^  Id. 
Faft.  4,  499.  ZsHelaaJm,  Met.  14, 

ZARIASPES  Tel  -ir,  Debash,  a  river 
of  Badlriana  on  which  Baara,  the  ca- 
pital of  that  country,  ftood  5  hence 
called  Zariaffa  v.  -r,  Plin.  6,  15,  & 
16.  Curtius  calls  this  river  Baazvs. 
7.4' 

Z  AUXCES,  a  people  of  Libya,  H^cdat, 
4>  193* 

ZELA  vel  Z/e/tf,  Zeieh,  a  town  of 
Pontos,  near  which  Caefar  defeated 
PharhXces,  the  fon  of  Mithridatev, 
Sirt.  B,  jtUx.  72 — 78,  and  finished 
that  war  with  foch  difpatch,  that  he 
marked  it  in  his  triumph  by  an  infcrip- 
tion  of  ibefe  three  words,  Vemi,  vi©! 
yjcj.  Suit,  Cf/.  37.  The  country 
round  Zeia  was  called  ZetttU,  Strab.  jo. 
359-  • 

ZELASIUM,  a  promontory  of  Theflalr, 
near  Demetrias,  Liv.  3  z,  46. 

2ELEIA  vd  ZeUa,  a  town  of  Troas,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount  Ida,  Homer.  lU 
2,  824.5  Inh.  Zitit^t  fing.  Zeliteu 

ZErWJBiA,  Zklxbi,  1  town  of  Syria, 
on  the  Euphrates. 

ZENOBII  inMr,  feven  fmall  iflsnds 
Without  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  GuU; 
in  the  Mare  Erytkr^^,  ' 

ZENODOTIA  V.  4um.  a  town  of  Me- 
fopotamia,  sear  Nicephorium,  Piu. 
f^rtb.inCraJRvita. 

ZEPHJRIUM  pr^.  .  p^'^.^  ,f 
the  Brmm^  near  Lpcri  j  hence  called 
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Epiztphyrii.Lecri,  i76.<«— Alfo  a  cape 
in  CretCi  now  called  San  Zoane  ;  ia 
Pontut,  DOW  Zatra;  and  in  other 
places  — ~A  town  xnCiKcu^  Liv,  33, 

30. 

ZERYNTHUS,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and 
a  cave  facred  to  Heclte,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus ;  where  was  a  temple  of 
il polio,  L'V.  3S,  41.  whence  Zerynthia 
littor/By  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have 
beeo  the  ifland  Samotbracia,  OvU. 
rrift.  1,9,  19. 

ZGTTA  vel  ZelUy  Zcrbi,  a  town  of 
Africa  Propria^  near  Thapfus,  Hirt, 
Afr,  B.  68.;  Strab,  171  831,. 

ZEUGIS  vel  R^io  Zeupfana^  one  of 
the  two  divlAoAs  of  Africa  Propria y 
that  in  which  Carthage  ftood,  Pl'tn.  5, 
4.  the  other  divifion  being  called  Bv- 
ZACIUM,  Ifidor,  14,  5. 

ZBUOMA,  'StiSf  n.  Zbgme,  a  town 
of  Syria  on  the  Euphrates,  where  was 
a  celebrated  paflage  over  that  river, 
593.;  Plin,  ^,  24 f.  2i«  whefc  Alex« 
ander  built  a  bridge,  Jd*  34^  I5«) 
Strab.  16^  746.;  Dio,  40y  17  3  Curt,  3, 
7.;T<rri*/.  Ann.  12,  \%  vhenct  Zei/gma 
IS  called  Pdlsnm  b)f  Lucas,  8,  X37.  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  towards 
the  eaft ;  therefore  called  Rsmatut  pacts 
ffcr,  Stat.  SUv.  3, 1,  137.  PHay  men- 
tioos  an  iron  chain,  which  was  iaid  to 
be  extant  in  his  time^  acrofs  the  river, 
ib.  I  ■  Alfo  a  town  of  Pacia,  Pitlenu 
3,8. 

ZztiA,  ZeRsrfA  ZiRsf  Aksilla,  a 
port  town  of  Mauritania,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  PiSJb'5, 


1.;  Pech  4,  i« 
ZIMARA,  a  town  of 


MmeTf 


about  twelv^  milci  frooi  the  fauce  ol 
the  Eo|^ratcs,  PAr.  5,  a4« 
ZINGIS,  Cape  Oarvi»  a  prenontoty 
>     of*Ethiopia,  to  thefouthof  v'uardafoi, 

•  near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 

'  ZIOBERIS,  a  liver  of  Partbia,  which 

is  faid  to  fink  feveral    times   bdow 

)     ground,  and  to  rife  again,  Curt,,  6,  4. 

called  Stibgeta   by  Diodffus  Sicnius, 

ZIRAS,  •^r,  a  river  of  Lower  Mcefia  or 
Thrace,  which  6owa  into  the  Euxine 
fea,  P/ia,  4,  11  f.  18. 

ZITHA,  a  town  of  Mefupotanua  on  ih^ 
Euphratts. 

Z 1 Z  A ,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petraa. 

ZONA  V.  -/,  a  town  and  promontory 
of  the  GtSnu  in  Thrace^  Bertdct,  7, 
69.  whither  the  woods  are  faid  Co  have 
followed  the  mofical  Orpbeos9   MeL 

ZOROANOA,  a  part  of momit  Tnrof, 
between  Armenia  and  MeibpoCamia,  at 
the  Ibuth  fide  of  which  the  Tigris,  after 

^  having  ran  below  ground,  rifts  agaio» 
PBa,  6,  27  f.  31, 

ZOSTERt  a  proBootory  and  fea-port 
town  of  Attica,  Cie,  Att.  5^  19. 

ZOTALE,  a  place  near  Antiocbla  m 
Margiana,  when  die  liver  Margus  was 
divided  into  fasall  ftreams  to  water  the 
fieljis,  PAr.  6,  16  C  it. 

ZUCHIS,  a  lake  to  the  eaft  of  the  Sjrtls 
Mif»r,  (With  a  town  of  the  (ame  name, 
noted  for  itt  parpie^ye  and  faltcd  filh, 
Strab,  I7»835« 

ZY^ilr  ■  favage  people  to  the  north  of 
Colchis,  Str^,  11, 496. 

ZT60Y&LIS9  a  town  ^  Colchisy  Strabm 
i«,  548. 
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